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SchedTile  A  — OHEMIOALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  S.  HABRISOV,  OF  PHILABELPEIA. 


MoNPAT,  December  JiSj  1896. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Mr.  Chalrroau  and  gentieroen  of  the  conunitteey  I 
would  stote  tliat  I  have  uot  been  selected  to  make  au  argament  at  all, 
but  simply  to  say  that  at  a  meetiug  held  at  Pbiladelpbia,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Chemical  Associa- 
tion and  others  interested  in  the  schedule,  a  committee  of  ilve  was 
appointed  to  take  up  that  schedule  and  make  such  suggestions  as  were 
necessary  and  advisable.  That  committee  receiyed  instructions  from 
the  main  body  especially  on  the  two  points  of  moderation  and  an  effort 
to  change  where  it  mav  be  possible  from  an  ad  valorem  to  specific 
rates.  The  committee  h  now  at  work,  and  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
receive  from  it  their  suggestions,  we  will  present  them  to  you  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  in  writing. 

You  are  well  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  importance  of  the 
chemical  industry  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  I  think  some 
$150,000,000  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  products,  or  close  to  that 
sum.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  amount  of  brain  work  that  is  neces- 
ssiry  in  the  production  of  the  articles  of  that  schedule,  and  while  the 
industry  aisks  no  favors,  it  still  does  think  it  is  entitled  to  justice. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  as  I  said 
this  morning  to  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee,  as  all  the  other 
industries,  textile  and  others  that  use  chemicals,  feel  that  they  should 
have  the  articles  at  something  like  the  prices  which  are  paid  abroad  by 
parties  who  buy  them,  and  therefore  are  unwilling  to  give  us  the  same 
meed  of  protection  that  they  themselves  demand  on  ac<*'Ount  of  the 
diiferences  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  exi>orters  on  the  other  side  seek 
to  bring  in  the  goods  from  Europe  and  other  countries.  We  are  con- 
fronted now  with  competition  also  from  China  and  Japan.  There  are 
certain  articles  in  that  schedule  to  which  we  will  call  your  attention  of 
the  great  danger  that  exists  from  that  source.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee has  many  more  to  hear,  and  simply  with  these  few  words  and  a 
Sromise  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  that  meeting  to 
iniish  you  with  the  suggestions  which  they  respectfully  hope  you  will 
consider,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
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8  SCHEDULE   A.— <:HEMICALS,  OILS,  AND    PAINTS. 

STATEKEVT  SUBSEQUElfTLT  SXTBMITTED  BT  THE  MAHUPAOTinU 

IKO  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  cnstoms  daties  imposed  on  articles  covered  bv  Schedule  A,  in 
the  tariff  act  of  Qctober,  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  and  that 
of  August,  1894,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  have  been  compared,  item 
by  item,  by  your  committee,  as  carefully  as  time  would  permit,  and  the 
suggestions  that  will  now  be  presented  are  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration. Your  committee  is  desirous  that  every  interest  should  be 
treated  impartially ;  it  favors  moderate  and,  therefore,  reasonable  rates, 
and  urges  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  rates,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Tliat  duties  imposed  on  oils,  paints,  chemicals,  and  other  articles 
included  in  Schedule  A  are  already  low,  by  average,  as  compared  with 
other  products  of  industry  embraced  in  the  other  schedules,  is  simply 
a  fact  capable  of  demonstration,  and  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

Specific  rates  are  recommended  as  far  as  they  may  be  practicable. 
In  some  instances  ad  valorem  duties  can  not  be  avoided — for  example, 
where  a  general  clause,  known  as  a  blanket  clause,  or  drag-net  clause, 
covers  a  number  of  items,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail  and 
varying  greatly  in  value,  as  in  the  case  of  paragraph  60  of  the  Wilson 
bill: 

ProdnotB  or  preparation  known  as  alkaHes,  alkaloids,  dlitilled  oilS;  essential  oUs, 
expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  tne  foregoing,  and  all  chemi- 
cal compounds  and  salts,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tbis  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Ad  valorem  rates  are  avoided  very  generally  in  Europe — notably  in 
France — and  specific  duties  have  been  accepted  there,  as  they  should 
be  here,  because  they  more  fully  protect  the  Government,  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  the  honest  importer.  Tons,  pounds,  ounces,  gallons, 
§to.,  can  be  determined  aecurately,  specific  duties  calculated  readily, 
and  fraud  be  prevented  surely.  In  the  case  of  duties  imposed  accord- 
ing to  valuation,  contention  and  friction  must  be  anticipated.  The 
Government  officials  may  differ  even  from  the  importer  who  means  no 
wrong,  while  intentional  undervaluation  may  be  expected  from  the 
importer  whose  disposition  to  defraud  the  Government  and  secure 
unfair  advantage  over  loyal  and  honest  importers  is  checked  only  by 
liability  of  detection.  In  offering  specific  duties,  care  has  been  taken, 
as  far  as  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee  would  per- 
mit, to  ascertain  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates,  based  upon  average 
prices  abroad,  covering  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  must  be  remembered  (and  your  attention  is  particularly  directed 
to  this  point)  that  if  an  article  should  be  made  dutiable  at  even  a  quite 
moderate  specific  rate  at  a  time  when  the  price  rules  low  abroad,  such 
specific  rate  converted  into  an  ad  valorem  would  indicate  what  might 
be  regarded  as  too  high  a  percentage;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion must  be  equally  true,  of  course.  Therefore,  the  only  equitable  and 
just  method  is  to  take  an  average  price  as  a  basis,  reviewing  a  number 
of  years,  and  to  adjust  the  specific  duty  on  such  average  price.  This 
your  committee  has  done,  and  this  but  gives  a  rate  of  protection  fair 
by  average,  while  seemingly  at  times  it  may  be  too  low,  at  others  too 
high.  Estimating  the  average  duty  on  the  dutiable  chemicals,  as  named 
in  Schedule  A,  by  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  under  the  act  of 
1890,  without  taking  the  value  entered  as  free,  the  average  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  committee  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  26  per  cent; 
and  with  the  value  of  the  free  list,  chemicals  included,  less  than  8  per 
cent. 
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When  we  conalder  the  extent  of  the  chemical  Indtiflrtry  of  the  TTntted 
States,  in  which  are  invested  over  $150,000,000,  an  industry  that 
reqaires  the  highest  ability,  with  technical  education  and  complete 
training  far  beyond  the  need  of  the  mtyority  of  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture, it  surely  can  not  be  thought  unreasonable  that  an  average  of 
25  per  cent  be  required  and  given,  especially  when  the  average  of  the 
duties  required  by  others  is  claimed  to  be  over  40  per  cent.  As  has 
been  said,  the  chemical  industry  asks  no  favors — only  fair  treatment 
and  justice,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  serve  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  the  importers  or  those  manufacturers  who  consume  chemicals. 

Thomas  S.  Harbison, 
Chairman^  Thirty-fifth  and  Grays  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia^  Pa, 

PROPOSED  DUTY 

▲cu>a» 

Acetic  or  pyroligneons,  not  exceeding  tlie  speolfio  grarity  of  1.047,  per 

pooDd f  oent. 

Acetic  or  pyroligneoos,  exceeding  the  apocific  gravity  of  1.047  per  poand. .      8  cents. 
The  rates  proposed  are  less  tuan  tbe  act  o?  1890,  and  will  arerage  leas 
than  20  per  cent,  which  is  the  rate  of  the  act  of  1894. 

Boracic ...., per  pound..     Scents. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the 
act  of  1890. 

Chtomic ..  •• „.  ...•.*  ••••  ,•«*• •  ••••••  ••.,,,,»  »»»»per  poond,.     6  cents. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890, 

Citric ,,.. •••••••  •••^••perpoand..     Soents. 

A  large  industry  and  one  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Based  on 
average  of  foreign  prices  covering  several  years  the  rate  proposed 
wonld  not  average  25  per  cent,  and  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

fialphnrio  or  oil  of  vitnol ......per  pound.,       icent. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1890.  Canada,  from  which  competition  may 
result,  levies  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound, 

Gallic ....,....« per  pound..    10  cents. 

Specially  recommeoded  for  duty. 

Tann fc  or  tannin , per  pound. .    60  oents^ 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Tartaric per  pound..     7  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

All  mineral  acids,  when  chemically  pure per  pound..     Scents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty,  and  very  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  these  important  articles. 
Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water  and  other  toilet  waters; 
alcoholic  compounds,  not  oUierwise  provided  for.     Insufficient  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

ALUM. 

Crystal  and  ground,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 

aluminons  cake per  pound..*      i  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Alnraiua,  hydrate  of,  and  rolined  baiii^i te per  pound . .    1^  cents. 

This  paragraph  has  been  revised,  making  an  advance  on  the  act  of 
1894,  and  a  less  duty  than  the  act  of  1890;  also  a  different  duty 
placed  on  the  primary  material  from  that  on  its  manufactured  prod- 
uct (alum).  At  the  time  this  article  was  originally  incorporated  in 
the  same  paragraph  with  the  alums,  it  was  comparatively  little 
kuown — certainly  not  as  a  commercial  article.  Its  manufacture  has 
now,  however,  been  largely  developed,  the  staple  product  being  hy- 
drate of  alumina,  a  much  more  expensive  article  than  its  salts.  The 
article  requires  a  costly  and  expensive  plant  and  very  considerable 
chemical  skill  in  its  manufacture;  furthermore,  the  principal  mate- 
rial used  in  its  manufacture  (soda  ash  or  caustic  soda)  is  now  subject 
to  a  duty  equal  to  fully  40  per  cent,  and  that  duty  it  is  proposed  to 
retain ;  and  as  1  pound  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  equal  to  about  5 
pounds  of  alum,  it  has  been  thought  not  unreasonable  to  propose  the 
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aboYe  doty.  In  addition,  the  bauxite,  which  is  hydrate  of  alumina 
in  a  cmde  or  clay  fonii,  is  obtained  from  the  States  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  and  is  in  f^reat  quan- 
titv,  and  the  development  of  this  industry  there  is  on  a  Targe  scale. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  article  should  pav  a  duty  based  on  its 
percentage  of  alumina,  but  as  to  the  staple  article,  known  in  com- 
merce as  nydrate  of  alumina,  any  such  chanee  woula  only  gire  rise  to 
endless  contention,  in  Tiew  of  the  fact  that,  although  it  can  be  ren- 
dered anhydrous,  its  affiuit^  for  water,  when  placed  m  an  anhydrous 
condition,  is  sucn  that  it  will  immediately  take  up  certain  percent- 
ages of  moisture,  resulting  in  a  most  unstable  article  as  to  its  con- 
tents of  alumina.  It  is  therefore  sunrgested  that  both  alumina  and 
hydrate  of,  as  well  as  refined  bauxite,  be  included  under  the  one  head 
and  no  distinction  made. 

AMMOXIA. 

Carbonate  of per  pound..       1  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  a  less  duty  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac per  pound..       f  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  duty  as  the  net  of  1890. 

Sulphate  of per  pound. .       i  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  duty  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Bleaching  powder,  or  hypo-chlorite  or  chloride  of  lime per  pound. .       ^  oent. 

Not  heretofore  especially  specified.  It  is  a  dutiable  article,  and  a  very 
important  one,  and  should  have  been  made  in  this  country  many 
years  since,  and  would  have  been  made  under  reasonable  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  protective  dutv.  We  think  that  modem  pro- 
tection, such  as  is  suggested,  would  ultimately,  and  within  a  very 
short  time,  result  to  Sie  great  advantage  of  consumers.  Manafao- 
tnrers  of  cnemicals  assure  us  that  within  three  months  they  could 
have  works  in  operation  and  that  the  market  price  would  not  exceed 
the  present.  It  is  now  controlled  by  the  United  Alkali  Company,  of 
Great  Britain^  a  gigantic  trust,  who  make  prices  to  suit  themselves, 
having  practically  no  competition,  and  it  will  be  an  article  of  con- 
siderable revenue. 
Blacking  of  all  kinds.  Ineufflcient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate 
of  duty. 

Blue  vitriol, or  sulphate  of  copper per  pound..       loent. 

An  article  of  great  consequence  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
.    and  recommended  at  a  rate  but  ono-lialf  of  the  act  of  1890. 
Bone  char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars.    Insufficient  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

BORAX. 

Borate  of  soda,  crude  and  refined jier  pound..     2  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

Borate  of  lime per  pound..       I  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1894  and  that  of  1890,  the 
article  being  a  crude  or  raw  material  produced  by  one  company  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  said  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  same. 

Calcium  chloride per  pound..       i  cent. 

This  article  is  dutiable  under  the  ^eueral  clause,  No.  60,  25  per  cent, 
and  is  taken  out  of  said  clause  to^uard  against  any  possibility  of  its 
being  confused  with  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  x)owder. 

Camphor,  refined per  pound..      6  cents. 

Made  specific.    The  principal  competition  to  be  feared  is  now  from 
Japan. 
Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French,  and  red;  all  other  chalk  prepara- 
tions not  otherwise  provided  for.    Insufficient  information  upon  which 
to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Chloroform per  pound..    25  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
All  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  known  and  not  otherwise 

provided  for  in  this  act,  ad  valorem .^ 25  per  ct. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Coal-tar  pitch,  ad  valorem 25per  ct. 

Heavy  and  light  oil  of  coal  tar,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Naphthaline,  ad  valorem 25  per  ot. 
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Benzol  tolnolxrlol,  ad  yalorem 90p«r  oi. 

IVitrobenzoley  ad  rtdorem 20p6r  ot. 

KitroCohiol,  adralorem SOper  ot. 

Carbolic  and  creBylio  acids,  ad  Taloreiii j 25  par  ot. 

Benzoic  acid,  ad  yalorem 25per  ot. 

Cobalt,  oxide  of.    Inanfficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rato  of  daty. 

Collodion per  ponnd..    iOcenti. 

The  rate  of  dnty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than 

the  act  of  li(90. 
By  irhatever  name  known.    Rolled  or  in  slseets,  bat  not  made  np  into 
articles.    If  in  finished  or  partly  fin  ishod  articles.    Insufficient  infor- 
mation npon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Colorinn^  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquors.    Insnffloient  information 
npon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  i ron per  ponnd . .        i  oent. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Drags,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots,  and  excrescences  (such  as  nutgalls),  fruits,  dowers,  dried  fibers, 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leayes,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots 
and  stems,  spio^,  yegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden  seeds),  and 
seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and 
dried  insects;  any  of  the  foregoing  whieh  are  not  edible,  but  which 
have  been  advanced  in  yalue  or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or 
by  other  process  of  manufacture  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad  va- 
lorem    lOparot. 

The  same  as  in  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 


40  cents. 

25  cents. 

$2 

1 


}  cent. 


KTHER. 

Salphnric per  pound.. 

Spirits,  nitrons do.... 

fruity  oils  or  essences do.... 

All  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for do.... 

The  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
Extracts  and   decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods:   extract  of 
sumac  and  extracts  of  barks,  such  as  are  commonly  used  tor  dyeing  or 

tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  liauids per  pound . . 

Made  specific,  and  the  some  rate  as  tno  act  of  1890. 

Any  and  all  of  the  above  extracts,  if  in  solid  or  dry  form per  pound..    1^  cents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty,  this  is  the  equivalent  of  the  dry 
material  in  the  liquid. 

Extracts  of  h emlock  bark per  po  u  nd . . 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  and  prepared  fish  bladders,  or  fish 
sounos;  gelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  valued  at  not  over  7 
cents  per  pound;  gelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  valued  at 
over  7  cents  per  pound,  and  not  over  30  cents  per  pound;  gelatin,  glue, 
and  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  valued  at  over  30  cents  per  ponnd.  Insuf- 
ficient information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 


^cent. 


OLTCERIN. 

Crude,  not  purified per  pound.. 

Refined do 

Both  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890.    . 

INDIOO. 

Extracts  or  pastes  of •••••• per  pound.. 

Carmines  and  indigotine » do 

Both  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Ink  and  ink  powders,  printers'  ink,  and  all  other  ink  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Iodine,  resublimed per  pound . . 

Less  than  the  act  of  1890.  The  American  sublimers  of  iodine  are  now 
competing  with  the  cheap  laborers  of  Japan ;  the  Japanese  are  now 
seninng  resublimed  iodine  to  this  country. 

Iodoform ....per  pound.. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms.    Insufficient  informar 
tion  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty* 


loent. 
Scents. 


f  cent. 
10  cents. 


20  cents. 


$1. 
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MAGNESIA. 

CftrlKmftte  of,  medicinal per  pound..     8  oenta. 

Calcined do....     7  oente. 

Sulphate,  OTepsom  salts ..do....       t  cent. 

Tlie  ratee  proposed  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the 
act  of  1890. 

Morphia  or  morphiD  e,  and  all  salts  thereof per  ounce . .    60  centa. 

The  duty  on  morphia  or  morphine  and  the  salts  thereof  has  remained 
undisturbed  at  50  cento  per  ounce  in  the  various  tariff  billSj  whether 
enacted  into  laws  or  otherwise,  and  the  rate  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered each  time  and  conceded  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  one. 
Morphine  is  made  from  ffum  opium,  which  fluctuates  very  greatly  in 
price.  Thus,  December  7, 1889,  opium,  prime,  Turkey  trade,  11  to  12 
■hiUiugs  per  pound ;  December  20, 1890,  Hi  to  13 ;  December  12, 1891, 8 
to  9;  December  3, 1892, 7|  to8i;  December  16. 1893, 8i  to  10;  Decem- 
ber 15,  1894,  10  to  U;  December  12,  1895,  7^  to  7A;  November  28, 
1896,  ^  to  9f^. 

Alizarine  assistant,  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  liquid,  saponified 

or  in  paste  or  solid ....per  gallon..    35  centa. 

This  is  a  reduction  from  some  forms  of  the  article,  and  is  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  descriptive  to  cover  all. 

OBU 

Castor ., .per  gallon..    35  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than 
the  act  of  1890. 
Cod  liver.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Cotton  seed,  per  gallon  of  7i  pounds  weight.    Insufficient  information 
upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Croton per  pound..    20  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Flaxseed  or  linseed,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxidized,  per  gallon  of  7i  pounds 
weight.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Poppy  seed  has  been  taken  but  of  this  paragraph,  and  is  specially 
(lutiablc  as  below. 

Poppy  seed per  gallon..     6  cents. 

rrevious  to  the  act  of  1890,  when  this  article  was  duty  free,  the  im- 
portations were  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  barrels  per  year,  and 
for  the  last  three  years,  or  since  the  act  of  1890,  they  have  been 
only  about  50  barrels  per  year.  Poppy-seed  oil  can  not  be  made  here ; 
neither  can  the  prime  oil-bearing  seed  be  successfully  cultivated  on 
our  soil,  owing  to  climatic  conditions;  it  does  not  compete  with  any 
of  our  oils — not  even  with  linseed — as  the  poppy  oil  is  used  to  make 
the  artists'  colors  and  ground  zinc  which  are  now  imported  from.  t 

France,  En  eland,  and  Germany.  The  price  of  poppy  oil  to-dav  (if 
free)  would  be  67  to  68  cents  per  gallon,  ajg^alnst  tne  price  of  33  to  i 

35  cents  on  linseed  oil,  as  it  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  latter.  With 
the  duty  at  6  cents  per  gallon,  there  would  be  collected  for  revenue 
about  $10,000  per  annum  without  injury  to  any  established  industry 
and  to  the  advantage  of  labor  in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
ground-zinc  white  and  artists'  colors.  With  the  duty  as  in  the  act 
of  1894  the  revenue  received  has  been  only  about  $600  per  annum. 

Henip  seed  and  rape  seed per  gallon..    10  cents. 

Same  rajte  aa  in  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

Fusel  or  amylic  alcohol,  ad  valorem ^. ........  10  perot. 

8arae  rate  as  in  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
Olive,  tit  for  salad  purposes;  peppermint;  seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other 
fish  oil  not  otherwise  provided  for.     lusnfficient  information  regarding 
these  three  items  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

OPIUM. 

Aqua,  extract  of,  for  medicinal  use,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all 
other  liquid  preparations  of  opium  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad 

valorem 20  perot. 

Same  rate  as  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  act  of  1890. 
Containing  less  than  9  per  c«mt  of  morphine,  and  opium  prepared  for 

smoking per  pound..  fS 

Same  rate  as  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  act  of  1890. 
But  opium  prepared  for  smoking  and  other  preparations  of  opium, 
deposited  in  bonded  warehouse,  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom 
without  payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refunded. 
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BABYTA. 

Sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  manufactured per  ton..  $3 

The  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1804. 
Carbonate  of,  or  witherite,  and  baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  bary tea,  unmanu- 
£ftctnred,  including  barytes  earth Free. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

BLUES. 

Such  as  Berlin,  Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others  coutainiDg  ferro-cyanide 

of  iron,  dry  or  ground  in,  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water per  pound . .     8  cents. 

The  duties  recommended  on  the  raw  material  used  in  the  uiauufacturo 
of  blue  render  it  imperative  that  the  dut}*  on  blues  bo  advanced  to 
8  cents  per  p<iund;  also,  the  difDculty  of  determining  precisely  the 
amount  of  water  cont«iinod  in  the  pulp  is  productive  of  fraud  upon 
the  revenue  and  endless  contention,  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  diner- 
encee  arising  therefrom  it  is  thought  advisable  to  include  both  the 
pulp  and  dry  at  the  same  rate. 
Blanc  fixe  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  satin  white  or  artificial 

sulphate  of  lime per  pound..       f  cent. 

Made  specific,  as  opposed  to  ad  valorem,  in  the  act  of  1894. 
Blaek  made  f^om  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable,  under  whatever  name  known, 
including  boneblack  and  lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  ad 

valorem 20  per  ct. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 
Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other  chromium  colors,  dr}'  or  *;roaud 

in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water per  pound..      5  cents. 

The  duties  recommended  on  the  raw  material  used  in  the  inanulucture 
of  yellow  and  green  render  it  imperative  that  the  duty  on  yellows 
and  greens  be  advanced  to 5  cents  per  pound;  also,  the  difficulty  of 
determining  precisely  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  pulp  is 
pro4lnctive  or  fraud  upon  the  revenue  and  endless  contention,  and 
m  order  to  avoid  all  differences  arising  therefrom  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  include  both  the  pulp  and  dry  at  the  same  rate. 
Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  ana  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths, 

not  otherwise  provided  for,  dry per  pound..       I  cent. 

Ground  in  oil do 1^  cents. 

The  ratee  proposed  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1800. 
Ultramarine  blue,  whether  dry,  in  pulp,  or  mixed  with  water,  and  wash 

bine  containing  ultramarine .-...per  pound..      4  cents. 

Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  size  or  japan,  and  all  Hpirit  vaniishes 
for  the  alcohol  contained  therein.    Insufficient  informatiou  upon  which 
to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Vermilion  red  and  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or 

water..... per  pound..    12  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  act  of  1800. 

Not  containing  qnicksilveri  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead,  per 

pound 7i  cents. 

A  slight  advance  over  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Whiting,  and  paris  white,  dry  .....' per  pound..       ^cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1804  and  less  than  the  act 
of  im 

Whiting,  ground  in  oil  or  putty per  pound. .       1  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890,  and  is  recommended 
because  of  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  eallon  on  linseed  oil>  which  is 
equivalent  to  2f  cents  per  pound  on  tne  eil» 

ZINC. 

Oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  dry, 

per  pound 1  cent. 

Oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  ground 

in  oil i per  pound..    If  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  in  both  cases  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

Sulfid  zinc  white,  or  white  sulphide  of  zinc .per  pound..    1^  cents. 

All  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether  dry  or  mixed,  or  ground  in 
water  or  oil,  or  other  solutions,  including  all  colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  cray- 
oxis.  smalts,  and  frostings,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad  valorem . .  S5  per  ot. 
This  is  an  advance  and  essential,  due  to  the  duties  on  the  articles  com- 
posing the  various  manufactures  included  in  this  schedule,  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  (act  of  1^4)  having  been  fonud  so  insufficient  as  to 
prevent  the  successful  production  in  this  country  of  many  of  the 
other  paints  and  pigments. 
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LEAD  PB0DUCT8. 

Acetate  of  lead,  white,  crystals per  pound..    2f  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  18d4  and  much  less  than 
the  act  of  1890. 

Acetate  of  lead,  vellow,  brown,  and  gray per  ponnd . .    If  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890;  and  to  make  this  ''acetate  of  lead,  brown/'  more  specific, 
the  words  ''yellow  and  gray''  have  been  introdaced. 

Litharge per  pound..     2  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890,  and  should  be  1  cent  per 
pound  above  the  rate  imposed  upon  pig  lead,  whatever  that  duty 
may  be. 

Nitrate  of  lead per  pound..  2i  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Orange  mineral per  pound..    2^  cents. 

Tne  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890.  This  article  is  manu- 
factured from  dry  or  carbouate  of  lead,  and  the  rate  should  be  1^ 
cents  per  pound  above  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Bed  lead per  pound..     2  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890,  and  should  be  1  cent  per 
pouna  above  the  duty  on  pig  load,  whatever  that  may  be. 
White  lead,  white  paint,  and  pigment  coutaining  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  or 

ground,  or  mixed  with  oil per  pound. .      2  cents. 

The  rate  should  be  1  cent  per  pound  above  the  duty  on  pig  lead, 
whatever  that  duty  may  be. 
Phosphorus.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

POTASH. 

Bichromate  and  chromateof per  pound..     8  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Caustic,  or  hydrate  of,  refined,  in  sticks  or  rolls per  pound. .     6  cents. 

This  is  a  very  pure  article,  entirely  different  from  ordinary  caustic 
potash. 

Cyanide  of per  pound..    10  cents. 

This  is  here  specially  designated,  as  efforts  have  heretofore  been  made 
to  bring  this  article  in  as  a  coal-tar  product. 

Hydriodate,  iodide  and  iodate  of per  pound..    25  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  refined per  pound..       ^cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Prussiate  of,  red per  pound..    10  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Prussiate  of,  yellow per  pound..      6  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 
All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  of 
which  alcohol  is  a  component  part  or  in  the  preparation  of  which  alco- 
hol is  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tli is  act per  ponnd . .    50  cents. 

Provided  that  no  such  preparation  shall  pay  less  than  25  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 
All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  proprietary  preparations, 
of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  component  part,  and  not  specially  provided  for 

in  this  act,  ad  valorem 25  per  ot. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Calomel,  and  other  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  ad  valorem 25  per  ot. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  tnan  the  act  of  1890. 
Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essen- 
tial oils,  expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  fore- 
^oin^,  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially  provided  for 

m  this  act,  ad  valorem 25per  ot. 

The  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as 
cosmetics,  dentifHces,  pastes,  pomades,  powders,  and  all  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  articles  of  perfumery,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

ad  valorem 50per  ot. 

Santonine  and  all  salts  thereof,  containing  80  per  cent  or  over  of  santo- 

nine per  pound..  $1 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 
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SOAP. 

Caatfle perpoand..    1^  cents. 

Mftde  speeifie,  and  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Faney,  pernimed,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  soap per  poond. .   15  cents. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
All  other  soaps,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad  valorem 10  per  ct. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  18d4. 

SODA. 

Bicarbonate  of,  or  snper-carbonate,  or  saleratus per  ponnd . .       f  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soda per  poand..       f  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  tlie  act  of  1890. 

Bichromate  andohromat^  of ....per  pound..      3  cents. 

Made  speciBc,  and  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Nitrite  (not  nitrate)  of per  pound..    2i  cents. 

.This  is  a  new  article  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  the  manu- 
fiactnrer^  having  been  struggling  for  success  for  about  three  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  article  is  syndicated  in  Europe.  A  great 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  foreign  producers  to  destroy  the  industry 
in  this  country,  prices  naving  been  reduced  in  the  UnilHsd  States  con- 
tinuously since  Che  American  producers  have  been  offering  this  prod- 
uct. The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  say  that  thoir  loss  last 
year  was  ver^  large,  and  that  overtures  were  made  to  them  by  the 
foreign  syndicate  to  advance  the  price,  dividing  the  United  States 
market,  which  overtures  were  declined. 
The  rate  proposed  is  essential  to  a  continuance  of  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

Salsoda,  or  soda  crystals per  pound..       i  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1894. 

Soda,  ash,  and  crystals  carbonate  of  soda per  pound..       {  cent. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty. 

Soda,  pmstiateof per  pound..      5  cents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty. 

Soda,  silicate  of,  or  other  alkaline  silicate per  ponnd . .       {  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 
Soda,  sulphate  of,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake,  and  Glauber  salts. .per  ton..         |1. 25 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Sponges,  sea  moss,  or  Iceland  moss.    Insufficient  information  upon  which 
to  base  rate  of  auty. 

Strychnia^  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof ••... per  ounce . .   80  cents. 

The  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

SULPHUB. 

Refined,  or  roll  brimstone per  ton..  $8 

Sublimed, or  flowers  of do....  $6 

Both  made  specific,  and  both  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Sumac,  ground per  pound..     ^  cent. 

A  Virginia  industry;  made  specific,  and  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent  tartar per  pound..     5  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Tartars,  and  lees  crystal,  partly  refined per  pound..     4  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  rochelle  salts per  pound . .     3  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Tin  salts per  pound..     2  cents. 

This  is  taken  from  the  basket  clause,  paragraph  60,  and  specially  pro- 
vided for. 


ArUeU$  to  go  upon  the  free  Uet  relating  to  Schedule  A, 

Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical^  or  manufacturing  porposes,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 
Aconite. 
Albumen. 

Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial. 
Aniline  salts. 
AnnatlOy  roncou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  extracts  o£ 
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Apatito. 

Argal,  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar. 

Arsenic  and  Hulpliide  of,  or  orpiment. 

Arseniate  of  aniline. 

Articles  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  ipecially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  fishes. 

Asafetida. 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Barks,  cinchona  or  other,  from  which  quinine  may  be  extracted. 

Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  withcrite. 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  oumauufactured,  including  barytes  earth. 

Bauxite,  or  beaujcite. 

Bismuth. 

Brazil  paste. 

Bromine. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Camphor,  crude. 

Castor,  or  castorenm. 

Cerium. 

Chalk,  nntnanufactnred. 

Charcoal. 

Chicdry  root,  raw,  dried,  or  nndried,  bnt  ungronnd. 

Civet,  crude. 

Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore. 

Coal  tar,  crude. 

Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

Cochineal. 

Cocculus  indicus. 

Cryolite,  or  kryolith. 

Cudbear. 

Cutch. 

Divi-divi. 

Dragon's  blood. 

Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  bnds,  bnlbs,  and  bnlbons  roots; 
excrescences,  such  as  nutgalls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  flowers,  and  dried  insects; 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nnts,  roots,  and  stems, 
Bpices,  vegetables,  seeds  aromatic  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  we<MlB,  and  woods 
used  expruiisly  for  dyeing;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a 
orude  state,  and  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by 
other  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aet. 

Ergot. 

Farina. 

Feldspar. 

Febrin  in  all  forms. 

Gambier. 

Guano,  manures,  and  all  snbstancea  espeoially  osed  for  manures. 

Indigo. 

Iodine,  crude. 

Ipecac. 

Iridium. 

Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Kieserite. 

Kyanite,  or  cyan{t«,  and  kainite. 

Lac-dye,  crude,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shelL 

Lac  spirits. 

Lactarine. 

Lemon  Juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour  orange  juice. 

Licorice  root,  ungronnd. 

Lime,  citrate  of. 

Litmus,  prepared  or  not  prepared. 

Madder  and  muujeet,  or  Indian  madder,  ground  or  prepared,  and  extracts  of. 

Magnesite,  or  nntive  mineral  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium. 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  and  mineral  salts  of  the  same,  obtained  br  erap- 
oration,  when  aceompauHid  by  duly  autheutioated  certifioaiea  showing  thsit  thvjaie 
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in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  are  the  product  of  a  designated  mineral  sprinf^; 
lemonade,  soda  water,  and.  all  similar  waters. 

Minerals,  crade,  or  not  advanced  in  valae  or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or 
by  other  process  of  manufacture  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise especially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 
Myrobolan. 
Nux  vomica. 

Oils:  almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  ambergris,  anise  or  aniseseed,  aniline, 
aipic  or  spike  lavender,  bergamot,  cajepnt,  caraway,  cassia,  cinnamon,  cedrat, 
ehamomile,  citronella  or  lemon  grass,  civet,  cotton  seed,  croton,  fennel,  jasmine  of 
jasimine,  jnglandinm,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  neroli  or  orange  flower, 
nat  oil  or  oU  of  nuts  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  orange  oil, 
olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes  unfit  for  eating  and  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  act,  ottar  of  roses,  palm  and  cocoanut,  rosemary  or  an  those, 
sesame  or  sesamum  seed  or  beau,  thyme,  origanum,  red  or  white,  valerian;  and  also 
spermaceti,  whale  and  other  fish  oils  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  fish  and  other 
produeta  of  such  fisheries;  petroleum,  crude  or  refined. 

Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  cent  and 
over  of  morphia. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  or  otherwise  prepared. 

Orchu,  or  orchil  liquidl 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

Paiafiln. 

Phoephates,  crude  or  native. 

Plaster  of  ^aris  and  sulphate  of  lime,  nngronnd. 

Platina,  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire. 

Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts,  and  other  apparatus,  vessels,  and 
parts  thereof  composed  of  platinum  for  chemical  uses;  either  plain,  or  gold-plated, 
us  gold-lined. 

Potash,  carbonate  of,  crude  and  refined;  caustic  potash  or  hydrate  of;  nitrate  of 
potash  or  saltpeter,  crude ;  sulphate  of  potash,  crude  and  refined ;  chlorate  of  iK>tash ; 
muriate  of  potash. 

Sennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

Safiron  and  safflower,  and  extract  of,  and  sa£fron  cake. 

Sago,  crude,  and  sago  flour. 

Sa&cine. 

Salt  in  bulk,  and  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  bnt  the  covering 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately ;  Provided,  That  if  salt  is 
impoiied  from  any  country  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  salt  exported  from  the  United 
States,  then  there  shall  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  upon  such  salt  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Seeds;  anise,  canary,  caraway,  cardamom,  coriander,  cotton,  croton,  cummin,  fen- 
nel, fenugreek,  hemp,  hoarhound,  mustard,  rape,  Saint  John's  bread  or  bene,  sugar 
beet,  mangel-wurzel,  sorghum  or  sugar  cano  for  seed,  and  all  flower  and  grass  seeds; 
bolbe  and  bulboua  roots,  not  edible;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Selep  or  saloup. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  enbio  nitrate,  and  chlorate  oiL 

Sodium. 

Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  buds,  unground. 

Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

Cloves  and  clove  stems,  unground. 

Mace. 

Nutmegs. 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 

Pimento,  nngronnd. 

Storax,  or  styrax. 

StFontia,  oxide  of,  and  protoxide  of  strontian,  and  strontianite,  or  mineral  carbon- 
ate of  strontia. 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  sulphur,  and  sulphur  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Copper,  in  ores. 

If  a  duty  is  levied  on  copper,  the  usual  commercial  allowance  of  1.3  per  cent  should 
obtain. 

Terra  alba  or  sulphate  of  lime,  not  chemically  produced. 

Terra  japonJca. 

T  H 2 
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Tin  ore,  oassiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tiD,  and  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or 
granulated. 
Tripoli. 
Tarmeric. 
Turpentine,  Venice. 
Turpentine,  spirits  of. 
Uranium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 
Valonla. 

Verdigris,  or  subaoetate  of  copper. 
Zaffer. 

ACIDS. 

dTBIO  AOID,  TABTABIO  AOID,  dAMPHOB,  CBEAM  TABTAB,  BOOHBLLB 
SALTS,  IODINE  BESUBLIMED,  TABTABS,  AND  LEES. 

(Paragraphs  4,  6,  lO^y  73,  and  75,  and  free  list.) 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  December  19j  1896. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  now  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  a  revision  of  the  duty  on  the 
articles  classified  under  Schedule  A  of  the  tariff  act  now  in  operation, 
and  would  say  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  schedule  in  q^uestion  does 
not  reveal  to  us  many  needed  changes.  The  one  change  which  we  would 
hall  with  great  satisfaction  would  be  that  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duty.  The  former  system  seems  productive  of  endless  contention  and 
friction,  as,  for  example,  that  brought  about  by  the  point  raised,  of  the 
price  on  arrival  of  the  goods  and  the  purchase  price  thereof.  Many 
people  will  also  operate  under  cover  of  the  advantage  offered  by  the 
billing  of  a  lower  grade  of  goods,  whereas  we  think  a  specific  duty 
would  result  in  the  correct  grade  being  invariably  named,  as  well  as 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  form  of  duty 
on  the  following: 

Citric  add. — Paragraph  4,  8  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  England,  Is.  l^d.,  equals  27.50  cents 
per  pound;  McKinley  bill,  10  cents  per  pound.) 

Tartaric  acid, — Paragraph  6,  7  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  England,  Is.,  equals  24^  cents 
per  pound;  McKinley  bill,  10  cents  per  pound.) 

Camphor. — ^Paragraph  10^,  6  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  ^Present  price  in  England,  Is.  6d.,  equals  36^  cents 
per  pound;  McKinley  bill,  4  cents  per  pound.) 

Cream  tartar. — Paragraph  73,  5  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  France,  192  francs,  equals  17 
cents  per  pound  for  92  per  cent;  McKinley  bill,  6  cents  per  pound.) 

Bochelle  salts. — ^Paragraph  75,  2  cents  per  pound  duty;  should  be  3 
cents  per  pound.  (Being  made  from  cream  tartar,  3  cents  per  pound  is 
the  proper  equalization ;  McKinley  bill,  3  cents  per  pound.) 

Iodine  resuhlimed, — Kowon  the  free  list;  being  manufactured  in  this 
country,  should  have  25  cents  per  pound  duty.  (McKinley  bill,  30  cents 
per  pound.) 

Tartars  and  lees. — Partly  refined,  crystals,  paragraph  75,  4  cents  per 
pound  duty,  instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Danger  of  their  being 
brought  in  as  cream  tartar  discolored ;  McKinley  bill,  4  cents  i)er  x>ound). 

Ohas.  Pfizer  &  Go. 
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TASTASIC    ACID,  CBEAM  OP  TARTAR,  AND  ARGOL. 
(Para^aphs  6,  73,  and  free  list,  paragraph  380.) 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

A^ol  is  the  crade  article  from  whence  cream  of  tartar  aud  tartaric 
leid  are  manufactured  and  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  present  tarifi*  under 
pwagraph  380,  and  have  also  heen  free  for  a  long  term  of  years  under 
previous  tariffs.  It  is  a  large  article,  the  importation  being  about 
25^000,000  ponndB  a  year,  valued,  roughly,  at  about  92,000,000.  The 
production  in  this  country  is  trifling  and  can  not  increase  much. 

We  suggest  that  argols  be  continued  on  the  free  list  as  at  present. 

Cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  are  dutiable  under  the  present 
tariff,  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  73  aud  paragraph  6,  respectively. 
The  rates  under  the  McKinley  bill  were  6  cents  per  pound  and  10  cents 
per  pound. 

We  would  saggestf  as  fair  rates  of  duty  today,  5  cents  per  pound  on 
eteam  of  tartar  and  7  cents  per  pound  on  tartaric  acid. 

W.  R.  Petbrs  &  Co. 


SULPHURIC  AOED, 
(Free  list,  paragraph  643.) 

New  York,  December  24^  1896. 
The  CoMMiTTBB  ON  Ways  and  Means  : 

Weare  manufacturing  chemists,  and  resx>ectfully  petition  that  a  duty 
be  placed  upon  the  several  articles  which  we  manufacture,  as  follows, 
Tiz: 

Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  one  quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Tariff  of  1894,  free. 

Indigo  extract,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Tariff  of  1894,  flree. 

Tin  salts,  2  cents  per  pound.    Tariff  of  1894,  25  per  cent. 

Glauber's  salt^  (sulphate  of  soda  crystals),  91.25  per  ton.    Tariff  of 

1894,  free. 
Sulphate  of  soda  or  salt  cake,  $1.25  per  ton.    Tariff  of  1894,  free. 

Bespectfrdly,  yours,  James  L.  Morgan  &  Co., 

No.  47  Fulton  Street^ 
New  Yorkj  N.  Y. 

SALIOYLIO  AND  BENZOIC  ACIDS,  ETC. 
(Paragraph  58,  and  free  list,  paragraphs  363  and  443.) 

PoTTSTOWN,  Pa.,  December  24^  1896. 
CownTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

1  wish  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  and  acetan- 
ilid.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  these  products.  Under  the  Wilson  bill 
(Bee  customs  law,  1894,  on  page  12,  paragraph  58,  under  the  head 
^^Preparations")  ^^  all  medicinal  preparations, including  medicinal  coal- 
tftr  preparations,"  etc.,  are  dutiable. 

This  danse  covers  the  products  mentioned,  but  has  failed  in  its 
working,  and  these  products  were  placed  on  the  free  list  under  the  rul- 
ttg  that  they  were  not  provided  for  (see  customs  law,  1894,  page  86, 
paragraph  363).    The  new  act  should  remedy  this  and  make  salicylic 
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and  benzoic  acids  and  acetanilid  clearly  dutiable  at  25  iier  cent.  The 
salts  of  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  as,  per  exaJdple,  salicylate  of  soda, 
are  now  (and  properly  so)  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 

I  am  informed  that  paragraph  58,  page  12,  customs  law  1894,  was 
intended  to  cover  these  products.  It  was  inserted  at  the  request  of 
Herf  &  Frerichs,  of  St,  Louis,  with  this  object  in  view. 

I  would  like  a  duty  on  the  following  coal-tar  products,  believing  it 
would  cheapen  the  cost  of  coke  fully  50  per  cent  by  saving  the  by- 
products: Goal-tar  pitch,  20  per  cent;  naphthaline,  25  per  cent;  ben- 
zol, toluol,  xylol,  nitrobeuzoly  nitrotoluol,  and  carbolic  acid,  20  per 
cent. 

Yours,  truly,  W,  S.  MoFasland. 

SALIOTLIO  AOID. 
(Paragraph  58.) 

New  Yokk,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  firm  of  Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co.,  who,  under  the 
name  of  The  United  States  Salicylic  Acid  Works,  have  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salicylic  acid, 
are  now  compelled  to  ask  your  honorable  committee  for  a  protective 
tariff  on  this  article,  for  reasons  which  will  become  evident  after  the 
perusal  of  the  following  facts,  and  which  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
verify  by  our  books. 

Salicylio  acid  is  a  coal-tar  preparation,  and  has  been  wrongly  placed 
on  the  free  list  along  with  other  acids  not  specially  provided  for. 

Carbolic  acid,  which  is  the  basis  for  salicylic  acid,  is  worth  17^  cents 
per  pound,  and,  together  with  the  other  chemicals  used  in  the  process, 
brings  the  cost  of  raw  material  per  pound  of  salicylic  acid  to 24.4  cents; 
factory  expenses,  such  as  rent,  power,  water^  gas,  repairs  to  machin- 
ery, etc.,  5.8  cents;  wages,  14.4  cents.  To  this  we  have  to  add  5  per 
cent  for  selling  expenses,  2.2  cents,  which  shows  you  that  to  handle 
this  article  without  a  loss  we  would  have  to  get  46.8  cents  per  pound. 

In  order  to  meet  the  prices  quoted  by  the  agents  of  foreign  houses, 
we  are  compelled  to  sell  at  34  cents  less  1  per  cent ;  and  the  reason  why  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses  can  sell  at  a  profit  for  33  cents  per  pound 
an  article  that  costs  us  46.8  cents  to  manufacture  and  sell  is  partiy  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  plant  and  raw  materials,  but  chiefly  to 
the  difference  in  wages,  the  foreign  laborer  receiving  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  while  we  have  to  pay  $2  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  We  also  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  some  of  the  raw  materials  nec- 
essary in  the  manufacture,  viz :  Caustic  soda,  one  half  cent  per  pound, 
or  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  statement  will  show  that  unless  a  duty  of  at  least  25  cents  per 
I)Ound  is  put  on  salicylic  acid  we  will  have  to  shut  down  our  factory, 
thereby  throwing  all  our  men  out  of  work,  and  we  lose  the  entire  busi- 
ness and  investment.  These  calculations  of  cost  are  based  upon  the 
present  tariff  position  of  the  raw  materials  necessary;  and  in  the  event 
of  a  duty  being  put  on  carbolic  acid  or  other  raw  material  we  would 
ask  you  to  duly  consider  such  changes. 

We  would  add  that  our  reason  for  not  asking  for  a  protective  duty 
before  this  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  until  lately  kept  their 
prices  at  a  level,  which  enabl^  us  to  manufacture  the  salicylic  acid  at 
a  profit. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co. 
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UQITSFTBI)    OABBONIO  ACID  AND  GONTAINEBS. 

(Free  list,  para^aph  363.) 

New  Yoek,  December  26 j  1896. 

COMMITTEB  ON   ^WAYS    AND  MEANS: 

Liquefied  carbonic  acid  and  its  containers. — These  articles  are  admit- 
ted freeof  duty.  ^Wben  empty  cylinders  are  imported  they  are  sabject 
to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

We  pray  that  a  8i>ecitic  duty  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  be  levied  on 
carbonic  acid,  and  tliat  the  cylinders  pay  at  least  once  duty,  because 
many  remain  in  this  country  and  are  never  reexported. 

The  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  has  developed  to  quite  an  indus- 
try, but  German  competition  is  very  keen,  and  to  put  home  manufac- 
turers on  an  even  footing  this  industry  should  be  moderately  protected. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  Cooper  &  Go. 


LACTIC  ACID. 
(Free  llst^  paragraph  363.) 

Boston,  January  9, 1897. 

C03n«TTEE   ON    TV  AYS   AND  MEANS: 

I  would  beg  respectfully  to  represent  that  lactic  acid,  which  is  now 
manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale,  is  on  the  free  list  under  present 
tariff  arrangements.  Lactic  acid  now  plays  an  important  part  in  dyeing 
and  coloring  woolen  fabrics,  and  its  manufacture  may  tnily  be  described 
as  an  infant  industry.  The  process  by  which  lactic  acid  is  produced 
cheaply,  and  on  a  large  scale,  was  the  result  of  the  protracted  labors 
of  a  citizen  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Charles  B.  Avery.  By  his  beneficent  invention  the  art  of 
coloring  and  dyeing  woolens  has  become  greatly  improved,  and  the  old 
agents,  wliicb  lactic  acid  has  displaced,  are  now  in  but  little  use. 

Representin g  themanufacturers  of  lacticacid  in  this  country,  we  would 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  desirability  of 
pl^ng  upon  this  article  a  moderate  specific  duty,  in  order  that  this 
meritorious  American  industry,  now  in  its  earliest  stages,  should  not  be 
menaced  with  extinction  by  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  manufactured 
in  Germany.  The  imposition  of  a  moderate  specific  duty  upon  this 
product  will  not  have  the  effect  of  advancing  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  price  to  American  consumers.  When  lactic  acid  was  originally  put 
on  the  market,  about  five  years  ago,  its  price  was  18  cents  a  pound, 
since  then  the  efi'ect  of  home  competition  has  been  to  reduce  the 
price  to  12J  cents.  The  article,  namely,  cream  of  tartar,  which  has 
been  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  was  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
ean  woolen  mills  at  a  price  varying  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  As 
eonsiderable  quantities  were  used  in  the  dyeing  industry,  it  is  thus  seen 
that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  has  been  to  effect  an 
important  saving  to  the  manufacturer,  and  ultimately  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  no  danger  here,  nor  can  there  be,  of  the  formation  of  a  trust 
or  combine,  and  the  movement  to  have  lactic  acid  protected  by  a  duty 
IS  simply  and  purely  in  the  interest  to  American  industry. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Avery,  the  father  of  the  cheap  production  of  lactic 
add,  was  a  Boston  boy,  a  graduate  of  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
worked  hard  and  laboriously  in  getting  out  what  proved  to  be  a  highly 
meritorious  invention.    His  first  patents  were  granted  in  1881,  but 
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owing  to  the  inherent  and  great  difflcolties  of  starting  any  new  enter- 
prise, the  inventor  has  not  as  yet  derived  any  of  the  advantages  which 
should  justly  accrue  from  so  valuable  an  invention,  and  if  commercial 
lactic  acid  remains  free  of  tariif  duty  those  engaged  in  the  American 
production  will  find  it  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  the  business. 

In  this  petition  we  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  pharmaceutical  prep- 
aration of  lactic  acid,  which  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the 
commercial  article.  The  pharmaceutical  lactic  acid  we  should  be  con- 
tent to  have  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  it  always  has  been.  We  refer 
solely  to  commercial  lactic  acid,  used  in  the  industrial  arts.  On  the 
general  principle  of  the  protective  policy,  we  think  a  very  simple  and 
clear  case  is  made  out  for  lactic  acid.  Tour  petitioners  do  not  call  for 
any  increase  of  duty,  nor  for  anjr  extraordinary  rate,  but  simply  for  the 
imposition  of  a  moderate  specific  duty,  that  this  American  industry 
shall  not  bcsubjected,  while  it  is  still  in  its  earliest  stages,  to  thedisas^. 
trous  competition  of  the  German  manufacturers,  who  have  stolen  the 
American  process  and  are  now  manufacturing  on  a  considerable  scale 
lactic  acid  for  the  American  market. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

r.  A.  Claflin, 
Treasure^'  of  Avery  CJiemical  Company. 

(Paragraph  8.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  C.  MAOUISE,  OF  NEW  TOEK 

Monday,  December  28j  1896. 

Mr.  MAauiRE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what 
I  have  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  alumina  is  simply  in  order 
to  distinguish,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  anymore  nor  any  less  duty.  The 
tariff  law  as  it  now  reads  in  paragraph  8  says:  ^^Alumiua,  alum,  alum 
cake,  etc.,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  four- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.'' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alumina,  the  hydrated  and  the  anhydrous. 
The  hydrated  alumina  contains  from  36  to  37  per  cent  of  water  of 
hydration.  I  am  interested  in  a  concern  which  imports  from  100  to  150 
tons  of  alumina  a  month,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  in  under  the  mini* 
mum  rate  of  duty  we  have  to  import  it  in  the  anhydrous  form,  as  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  tarifl'  law  between  the  anhydrous  and  the 
hydrated.  If  we  brought  it  in  in  the  hydrated  form,  we  would  have  to 
pay  the  duty  on  the  water  of  hydration  contained  therein,  so  if  the 
word  "anhydrous''  is  substituted  before  the  word  "alumina"  in  section 
8,  in  Schedule  A,  it  would  make  the  proper  distinction  there,  and  then 
in  order  that  hydrated  alumina  should  come  in  on  the  same  basis,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  the  duty  shall  be  paid  simply  on  the  amount  of 
alumina  contained  therein,  I  have  to  suggest  that  following  paragraph 
8  of  the  present  schedule  a  paragraph  numbered  8^  be  inserted,  reeling : 

Hydrated  alumina  shall  have  a  reduction  iu  weight  allowed  of  36  per  centum 
because  of  the  water  of  hydration  contained  therein,  and  shall  pay  a  duty  of  four- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  after  this  reduction  has  been  allowed. 

Now  the  water  of  the  hydration  in  this  case  is  constant,  or  practically 
constant,  within  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  so  that  when  a  reduction 
of  36  per  cent  is  allowed  for  the  water  of  hydration,  you  put  the  duty 
on  the  alumina  on  the  hydrated  on  the  same  basis  as  though  the  anhy- 
drous was  brought  in.    It  is  simply  a  matter  of  classification,  and  after 
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yoQ  nave  considered  the  explanation  I  have  endeavored  to  give^  I  do 
Bot  think  there  will  be  any  qnestiou  of  defining  just  what  is  intended 
to  pay  the  duty  npon, 

Mr.  Dalzblx.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  change  of  the  rate  of  dntvT 

Mr.  M AGUIBB.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  ask  any  more  or  less  duty,  bat  we 
are  now  obliged  to  import  anhydrous  alamina  to  avoid  paying  the  duty 
on  water,  and  we  simply  want  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  the  hydrated 
uid  p^  the  duty  on  the  alamina  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Paykb.  Does  the  hydrated  alamina  contain  jnst  36  per  cent  of 
water,  or  does  it  varyt 

Mr.  Maguibe.  No,  sir;  it  is  constant.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  water 
is  as  dose  as  all  chemists  agree  on  the  snbject. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does  not  varyt 

Mr.  Maguibb.  Practically,  no,  sir;  it  is  a  chemical  componnd,  not  a 
ehemical  mixtare. 

Mr.  Patne.  It  does  not  combine  in  any  other  proi)ortionT 

Mr.  Maguibb.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  combine  in  any  other  proportion. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  woald  ask  if  the  importation  now  is  of  the  anhy- 
drous alone  f 

Mr.  Maguibb.  The  anhydrous  is  wbat  is  being  brought  in,  as  we 
can  not  afford  to  bring  in  the  hydrated  and  pay  the  duty  on  the  water. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  There  is  no  hydrate  that  is  importedi 

Mr.  Maguibb.  No,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there 
18  not. 

AMMONIA,  SUIiPHATE  OF,  AIOJ  GROTDSTD  BOKB. 

[Pftragraph  8^  and  firee  list,  paragraph  408.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  23^  1896. 

Gokmittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  framing  the  new  tariff  bill  we  desire  to  call  yonr  attention  to«  first: 
Stdphate  of  aynmania, — ^Tbese  goods  are  now  to  be  used  largely  in  this 
eonntry,  prmoipally  for  making  anhydrous  ammonia  for  ice  machines. 
It  is  brought  in  from  England  under  the  guise  of  being  used  for  fer- 
tilizers. There  is  a  very  small  per  cent,  however,  used  for  this  purpose. 
Now,  we  have  had  no  protection  in  this  line  and,  having  built  a  plant, 
we  find  that  the  English  by-product  from  coke  ovens  and  oil  wells  has 
driven  the  price  down  30  to  40  per  cent.  Our  own  coke  ovens  under 
protection  can  be  made  to  produce  the  bulk  of  the  goods  required  for 
home  trade  and  a  few  trial  ovens  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Being  a  by-product  in  England,  with  low  ocean  freights,  12 
cents  on  100  pounas  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore,  it  can  be  laid  down  in  our  markets  at  a  price  that  freezes 
out  the  home  product,  especially  when  our  railroads  demand  31^  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  St.  Louis  to  'Sew  York  and  27^  cents  per  100 
from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore. 

Ground  bone, — If  in  meal  it  has  been  ruled  that  it  is  duty  free,  but 
if  granulated,  size  of  wheat  and  larger,  a  small  duty  has  been  imposed. 
We  protest  against  this.  Unground  bone,  duty  free,  we  don't  object  to. 
They  are  bulky  and  the  additional  space  required  in  ship  makes  freights 
high^  as  vessel  freights  are  figured  upon  cubic-foot  space,  but  to  let 
gronna  bone  of  any  size  in  duty  free  is  an  imposition,  because  two-thirds 
pound  more  weight  goes  into  the  same  space  and  reduces  the  freight 
that  much.  Thousands  of  tons  come  now  from  Calcutta  at  $4  to  $4.50 
per  ton  freight  and  St.  Louis  is  31^  cents  or  $6.30  per  ton.  Our  labor 
in  grinding  it  is  three  times  the  cost  of  the  coolie  labor  and  for  some 
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yjears  the  Western  manufactnrers  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Eastern 
trade  because  of  this  Calcutta  competition,  as  they  could  deliver  goods 
to  Eastern  seaport  points  very  much  lower  than  we  Western  manu- 
facturers could  begin  to  touch  and  consequently  our  factories  have 
been  idle  at  least  half  the  time.  Now,  we  therefore  request  that  bones 
ground  in  any  manner  be  dutiable  at  $5  per  net  ton  and  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  be  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound,  specific  duty.  All  of  which 
is  respectinlly  submitted  to  your  consideration,  and  hoping  it  will  meet 
the  attention  it  deserves, 
I  remain,  yours, 

NoLTB  &  DoLCH  Fertilizer  Co., 

For  other  Western  Manufacturers. 


8TJLPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
(Paragraph  8^.) 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

This  article  is  dutiable,  under  paragraph  8J  of  the  present  tariflF,  at 
20  per  cent.  The  present  value  in  England  is  £7  10s.  to  £8  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  about  one-third 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  McKinley  rate  was  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
It  is  used  mainly  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial manures;  also  for  aqua  ammonia  for  making  artificial  ice,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum.  We  estimate  that  upward  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption  is  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  operation  the  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  was  not  in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  higher 
value  of  the  article  at  that  time.  It  is  destined  to  be  produced  here  as 
a  side  product  from  coke  ovens  in  large  quantities — ^the  same  as  it  is 
abroad — but  at  present  the  production  here  is  small. 

In  view  of  the  uses  of  this  article  for  agricultural  purposes,  we  would 
suggest  that  it  might  fairly  be  put  upon  the  free  list;  but,  if  this  were 
not  done,  we  very  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  should  be  a  small  specific 
one,  not  to  exceed  one- fourth  of  1  cent  or  one-third  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Wm.  R.  Peters  &  Co. 

BLUE  VITRIOL,  CHLORIDE  OE  ZINC,  ETC. 

STATEMEHT    SUBMITTED    BT   THE    OEASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COM- 

PAmr,  OF  CLEVELAHD,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  chemicals  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  corporation  created  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  has  large  manufacturing  plants  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Tremley,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  111.;  Clean,  N.  Y.;  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.;  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  other  points.  It  respectfully  requests  that 
your  committee,  in  framing  the  new  tariff  law  in  the  matter  of  the 
schedule  on  chemicals,  that  it  shall  provide — 

First.  That  the  principle  of  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  be  adopted  wherever  practicable  as  to  all  duties  levied  under  the 
new  tariff  law. 

Second.  It  requests  that  blue  vitriol,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list^  but 
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nuder  the  McKinley  law  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  be 
put  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  tliat  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  be  placed 
thereon.  The  manufacture  of  blue  vitriol  was  entered  upon  in  this 
country  under  the  protection  heretofore  granted  it;  large  investments 
were  made  in  plant  and  a  very  large  business  built  up  in  this  country 
by  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  that  industry  under  which  it  was 
created  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Being  now  on  the  free 
list,  in  view  of  cheaper  labor  in  Europe,  the  competition  from  that 
Continent  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  existing  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  realize  any  profit  on  their  investments,  as  the  European  com- 
petition keeps  the  price  at  practically  cost  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer. •  It  is  true  that  by  improved  methods  and  machinery  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost,  but  is  not  able  to 
manufacture  it  at  a  fair  profit  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  free  list. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  duty  shall  be  made  1  cent  per  pound,  which 
is  one-half  the  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill.  This  duty  will  only 
equal,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  labor  in  this  country  and  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article. 

Third.  Chloride  of  zinc:  Under  the  McKinley  law,  as  well  as  the 
Wilson  law,  the  duty  on  this  chemical  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
is  covered  by  the  general  chemical  clause  of  the  schedule.  The  process 
of  undervaluation  has  been  so  great  that  this  is  practically  no  protec- 
tion and  deprives  the  Government  of  revenue.  If  the  chemical  was 
listed  for  duty  at  its  true  value,  25  per  cent  would  yield  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  equivalent  of  a  specific  duty  of  a  cent  a  pound.  For  the  double 
purpose,  therefore,  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  and  to  secure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  proper  revenue,  we  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the  chemical 
schedule,  reparate  and  distinct,  with  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Fourth.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  sodium:  These  chem- 
icals, under  the  McKinley  law,  were  dutiable  at  25  percent  ad  valorem; 
under  tlie  Wilson  bill  the  same.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  these  be 
made  specific  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  we  do  this  for  the  very 
same  reasons  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  heretofore  stated  as  to  chlo- 
ride of  zinc.  The  manufa  ;ture  of  this  chemical  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  process  of  valuing  the  goods  imported  has  been  almost  equal 
to  no  duty,  and  is  not  sufficient  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to  warrant  him  in  making  the  goods  in  view  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe.  The  duty  of  one  half  cent  per 
pound  specific  would,  in  our  opinion,  equal  the  difference  in  labor  and 
would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  moderate  profit  on 
his  investment,  and  so  materially  increase  the  industry  in  this  country 
and  transfer  to  this  country  the  manufacture  of  what  it  consumes, 
instead  of  purchasing  abroad  what  it  now  uses. 

Fifth.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake:  Under  the 
McKinley  law  these  were  dutiable  at  $1.25  a  ton  specific;  they  were 
put  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill.  We  ask  the  restoration  of 
the  duty  as  it  was  in  1890  of  $1.25  a  ton.  This  is  essential  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  production  by 
reason  of  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  labor  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  the  price  paid  in  European  countries  in  the  same  industries. 
This  was  placed  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill,  while  soda  ash 
was  retained  in  the  Wilson  bill  at  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  as  it  had  been 
undez  the  McKinley  law.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  a  change  should 
have  been  made  from  the  McKinley  law  in  the  matter  of  salt  cake  that 
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does  not  apply  to  soda  asb.  We  believe  tbat  botb  cbemicals  shoald 
receiTe  proper  protection  to  tbe  extent  tbat  tbe  labor  employed  in  tbe 
prodaction  of  same  in  tbis  conutr^  sball  be  protected  against  tbe 
cbeaper  labor  in  tbe  same  industry  in  foreign  countries. 

SLxtb.  Sal  soda:  Under  tbe  McKiuley  law  tbis  cbemical  bad  a  duty 
of  one- four tb  cent  a  pound  specific;  it  was  reduced  under  tbe  Wilson 
bill  to  one-eigbtb  cent  a  pound  specific.  We  ask  its  restoration  to  one- 
fourtb  cent  a  pound  specific.  Ko  valid  reason  could  be  given  for  tbe 
reduction  made  by  tbe  Wilson  bill  in  tbe  duty  provided  by  tbe  McKin- 
ley  bill.  At  onefourtb  cent  per  pound  tbere  would  be  tbe  minimum 
of  adequate  protection  to  tbese  industries  in  tbis  country,  in  view  of 
tbe  cost  of  labor  in  tbis  country  as  compared  witb  tbe  cost  in  similar 
industries  in  European  countries.  Tbere  bad  been  no  sucb  reduction 
in  tbe  cost  of  manufacture  in  tbis  country  as  to  warrant  any  sucb  reduc- 
tion of  duty  as  was  made  by  tbe  Wilson  bill,  and  tbe  conditions  tbat 
existed  warranting  tbe  duty  wbeu  tbe  McKinley  bill  was  passed  are 
tbe  same  conditions,  substantially,  as  exist  to-dav. 

Seventb.  Muriate  of  ammonia:  Under  tbe  McKinley  bill  tbis  cbem- 
ical bad  a  specific  duty  of  tbree-fourtbs  of  a  cent  a  pound;  under  tbe 
Wilson  bill  it  was  put  on  tbe  free  list.  Fo  good  reason  was  given  wby 
it  sbould  be  put  on  tbe  tree  list  or  kept  on  tbe  free  list  We  ask  tbat 
it  sball  be  taken  from  tbe  free  list  and  a  specific  duty  of  one-balf  cent  a 
pound  be  placed  on  it.  Tbis  is  tbe  minimum  duty  in  order  to  secure  its 
profitable  manufacture  in  tbis  country  in  view  of  tbe  price  paid  labor,  as 
compared  witb  labor  in  tbe  same  industry  in  European  countries. 

We  also  request  tbe  committee  to  insert  a  provision  in  tbe  bill  tbat 
wbenever  any  foreign  country  imposes  a  duty  on  any  cbemical  manu- 
factured in  and  sbipped  from  tbis  country  to  tbat  country  tbat  a  like 
duty  sball  be  imposed  by  tbis  country  on  tbe  same  cbemical  made  in 
tbat  country  and  sbipped  to  tbis  country,  but  in  no  case  sball  tbe  duty 
imposed  by  tbis  country  be  less  tban  tbe  duty  on  said  cbemical  under 
tbe  law. 

We  bave  given  tbe  foregoing  very  careful  consideration.  We  appre- 
ciate tbe  desire  of  tbe  committee  to  construct  a  law  tbat  will  be  fair 
and  just  in  its  operation  and  will  not  merit  tbe  criticism  of  being  pro- 
bibitive  in  its  cbaracter,  or  uuwise  or  unfair  in  tbe  amount  of  duty  it 
imposes.  We  bave  bad  an  experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  tbe  cbem- 
ical basiness,  and  are  one  of  tbe  largest  concerns  in  tbis  country.  We 
desire  certainty  of  policy  for  tbe  future  iu  tbe  business  in  wbicb  we  are 
engaged.  We  bave  named  tbe  minimum  amount  of  duty  wbicb  ongbt 
to  be  imposed  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  adequate  revenue  to  tbe 
Government  and  sucb  protection  as  will  equ^  tbe  difference  paid  to 
tbe  wage  earner  in  foreign  countries  in  tbe  same  industries,  and  no 
more.  Tbe  duties  tbus  requested  by  us  will  not  prevent  or  probibit 
fair  competition  from  otber  countries  in  tbe  same  product;  tbey  will 
not  enable  us,  or  any  manufacturer,  to  earn  an  untiair  profit,  but  will 
simply  place  us  on  an  equality  as  to  wages  paid  in  tbe  effort  of  tbe 
American  manufacturer  to  secure,  supply,  and  retain  tbe  bome  market 
for  bis  products. 

Being  tborougbly  acquainted  witb  tbe  operation  of  tbe  McKinley  and 
prior  tariff  laws  on  tbese  cbemicals,  and  also  of  tbe  Wilson  bill  and 
tbe  cbanges  it  produced,  we  ask  tbat  tbis  committee  take  action  on 
tbe  cbemicals  named  in  tbis  statement  and  give  tbe  business  tbe  relief 
it  needs  by  tbe  enactment  of  tbese  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  provisions 
and  duties. 

The  Obasselli  Chemical  Oompany, 
By  0.  A.  Gbasselli,  President 
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BROMIXE. 

(Free  list^  paragraph  421.) 

Cleveland,  Omo,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  I  understand  that  yon  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  bro- 
mine interests  along  the  Ohio  lii  ver.  You  know  what  it  is  for  these  men 
to  eke  out  a  simple  living  from  their  bromine  plants.  The  tendency  is 
to  cut  prices  for  the  sake  of  effecting  sales,  and  thus  they  bring  ruin 
upon  themselves.  For  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition  they 
have  ail  consented  to  pool  their  interests,  limit  their  production,  and 
secure  enough  remuneration  by  this  method  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  is  felt  by  many  who  have  watched  this  interest  and  are 
related  to  it,  that  it  would  be  but  a  measure  of  simple  justice  to  have  a 
tariff  upou  all  imported  bromine  and  bromides,  so  that  the  foreign  man- 
ufiEM^turers  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  and  keep  its  hand 
on  the  neck  of  the  bromine  producers  here.  May  I  ask  your  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  your  interest  to  the  end  that  in  the  new  tariff 
bill  provision  for  ample  duty  on  bromine  and  bromides  may  be  made. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  a  duty  of  any  amount,  no  difference  how  high, 
would  not  affect  the  selling  price  to  the  purchaser  here.  Only  a  given 
quantity  of  bromine  can  be  sold  each  year,  and  so  little  of  it  would  be 
used  by  any  single  one  that  any  simple  difference  would  not  be  notice- 
able. The  great  object  would  be  in  putting  American  producers  in  a 
better  position  as  regards  the  German  producers. 

The  control  there  of  the  bittern  and  their  longer  experience  and 
cheaper  methods  of  manufacture  enable  them  to  make  the  proiluct  for 
less  money  than  the  American  manufacturer.  Their  large  plants  would 
enable  them  to  make  not  only  the  quantity  used  in  their  own  countries 
but  every  ounce  that  could  be  used  in  this  country  as  well.  The  great- 
est danger  to-day  for  the  bromine  producers  lies  with  the  German  pro- 
dncers,  for  they  may  at  any  time  flood  the  country  and  shove  the  local 
producers  out  of  existence.  I  trust  that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can 
to  bring  about  the  placing  of  a  duty  upon  imx)orted  bromine  and  bro- 
mides that  will  protect  our  small  bromine  interests  at  home. 

B.  E.  Helman. 
BORAX  AND  BORACIC  ACID. 

(Paragraphs  2  and  10.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  HEHBY  KREBS,  OF  SAH  FBAHCI8C0. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  We  are 
plain  business  people  and  have  not  great  facility  for  speech,  and  in 
order  to  be  quite  brief,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  not  the  entire 
manuscrij^t  but  a  page  or  two : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
We  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  borate  and  borax  miners  and 
manufacturers  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  We  are  plain 
I>eople  of  business,  we  speak  for  ourselves  and  promise  to  be  brief. 
We  beg  first,  gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  tariff  act  of 
1894,  Schedule  A,  page  4,  which  gives  the  rate  of  duty  on  boracic  acid 
3  cents  per  pound.  We  also  invite  your  notice  to  page  5,  where  you 
will  find  borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  2  cents  per  pound;  borate  of 
lime,  li  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  2  cents  per  pound. 
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We  submit  for  yonr  consideration  and  decision,  and  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  foregoing  be  changed  to  the  following  more  explicit 
and  better  classified  list  and  increase,  and  beg  leave  to  show  you  why 
we  ask  such  changes,  as  follows : 

BORATES  AND  BORAX. 

Gentik 

Borate  of  soda per  pound..  3 

Borate  of  lime   containing  not  more  than  44  per  cent  of  anhydrous  boracic 

acid per  pound. .  3 

Borate  of  lime  artificially  treated,  or  containing  more  than  44  per  cent  of  anhy- 

droas  boracic  acid per  ponnd..  4 

Borax.. do 4 

Anhydrous  borax do 5 

Boracic  acid do 5 

Anhydrous  boracic  acid do....  6 

Borax  or  boracic  acid  forming  the  component  parts  of  any  article 
shall  be  charged  the  duty  specified  for  each  respectively  in  direct 
importation. 

The  manufactured  product  of  these  mines,  namely,  borax  and  boracic 
acid,  is  comparatively  a  new  article  of  American  commerce. 

The  method  of  refining  borax  was  originally  possessed  as  a  great 
secret  by  the  Venetians  and  Dutch,  but  is  now  practiced  in  several 
European  countries,  and  latterly  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Though  still  a  small  industry  with  us,  as  represented  in  volume  and 
money  value,  it  came  into  life  and  under  the  beneficent  tariff  regula- 
tions from  1883  to  1893,  so  that  the  production  rose  from  about  2,000 
tons  to  about  6,000  tons. 

Borax  and  boracic  acid  are  not  only  usefril  and  valuable,  but  are,  in 
fact,  indispensable  in  the  industrial  arts  and  manufactures  of  our  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  they  stand  at  the  very  basis  of  some  of  our  most 
important  home  manufactures,  such  as  granite  ironware,  porcelain 
ironware,  pottery,  and  glass-edge  tools,  for  fluxing  and  forge  use,  pre- 
servalines,  starch,  and  meat  packing,  for  without  this  essential  agency 
some  of  these  industries  would  have  no  existence. 

The  specific  duties  now  in  force  upon  thes^  products  are  as  follows: 

Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  2  cents  per  pound;  borate  of  lime, 
1^  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  2  cents  per  pound;  boracic  acid,  3 
cents  per  ponnd. 

These  duties  are  not  only  inadequate,  but  should  be  laid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  per  cent  of  boracic  acid  contained  in  them,  as  this  aiiid  is 
the  only  ingredient  of  value  in  all  borates. 

We  have  failed  to  secure  just  recognition  of  this  important  fact  in 
previous  tariffs;  hence  we  now  come  before  you  to  show  why  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  revision  and  different  rating  of  duties. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  present  tariff*  the  American  miners  and 
prodacers  liave  been  deprived  of  full  one-half  of  their  home  market,  and 
this  not  altogether  because  the  duties  were  lowered,  as  because  under  the 
name  of  crude  borate  of  lime  a  calcined,  concentrated,  and  artificially 
treated  material  direct  from  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a  very  high 
per  cent  of  boric  acid,  has  been  the  bulk  of  foreign  importations. 

This  in  the  crude  state  is  treated  at  the  mines  near  Panderma  by 
crushing,  roasting,  and  separating  and  settling  in  reservoirs  and  again 
roasting  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  water.  Thus  processed,  this  is  no 
longer  a  raw  material,  but  highly  concentrated  product  of  partial  manu- 
facture (which  is,  in  its  raw  state,  of  exceediug  richness),  so  that  each 
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pound  of  this  treated  article  will  make  nearly  1^  poands  of  refined 
borax.  The  duty  on  crude  borate  of  lime  being  1^  cents  per  pound,  this 
stuff,  being  raised  firom  36  aud  4A  per  cent  to  54  and  60  per  cent,  pays 
in  reality  only  about  I  cent  per  pound  iu  duty,  thereby  evading  payment 
of  revenue  due  the  Gk)vernment  and  bringing  upon  the  American  pro- 
ducers loss  and  impending  ruin. 

To  show  the  increase  and  disturbing  efifect  of  these  importations,  we 
may  state  the  entire  quantity  of  borate  of  lime  imi)orted  in  forty-eight 
months  under  the  McKinley  law  amounted  to  1,167',465  pounds,  while 
for  twenty-seven  months  ending  December  1, 1896,  they  amounted  to 
10,147,254  pounds.  Of  this  latter  quantity  about  10,000,000  pounds, 
owing  to  its  enhanced  value  by  arrtificial  treatments,  was  equivalent  to 
about  15,000,000  pounds  of  actual  borax,  being  ten  times  as  much  as 
was  imported  under  the  McKinley  law,  and  paid  a  duty  of  only  $152,208, 
whereas  at  its  true  value  the  dutv  should  have  been  $228,312,  thus 
depriving  the  Government  of  over  $75,000  revenue. 

In  the  analogous  produce  (boracic  acid)  the  imports  in  the  same 
period  under  the  McKinley  law  amounted  to  2,326,940  pounds,  duty 
paid<,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  $116,347,  while  under  the  Wilson  and  Gorman 
law  for  twenty -seven  months  the  imports  were  1,591,993  pounds,  afford- 
ing the  Government  a  revenue  of  $47,759  at  3  cents  per  pound,  showing 
a  relative  falling  off  of  revenue  under  the  present  law,  although  not  in 
quantity  imported,  for  it  averaged  24  tons  x>er  month  under  the  McKin- 
ley law  and  30  tons  per  month  under  the  present  law,  or  an  average 
duty  per  month  under  the  former  of  $2,424  and  under  the  present  law 
only  $1,843. 

The  chief  sufferers  from  these  evasions  of  duties  and  he^vy  importa- 
tions are  the  smaller  miners  and  producers  (a  number  of  whom  we  most 
directly  represent),  as  some  of  them  for  nearly  two  years  past  have  had 
their  mines  and  works  closed,  leaving  the  business  to  but  a  few 
home  manufacturers,  to  an  English  borax  syndicate,  and  one  wealthy 
importing  house. 

These  sufferers  are  now  your  humble  petitioners  for  relief. 

The  total  annusd  production  of  borax  alone  in  the  United  States  is 
about  20,000,000  pounds,  or  10,000  tons,  which  can  be  more  than  sup- 
plied by  the  American  producers  without  foreign  aid. 

We  therefore  pray  for  a  revision  of  the  law,  embracing  a  new  classi- 
fication and  a  new  scale  of  duties,  in  the  interest  of  our  home  produc- 
ers and  a  just  revenue  to  the  Government. 

We  ask  that  duties  be  fixed  as  follows,  to  wit: 

BORATES  AJSD  BORAX. 

Cento. 

Borate  of  sodA per  pound..  3 

Borate  of  lime  containing  not  more  than  44  per  cent  of  anhydrous  ooracic  acid, 
borate  of  lime  artificiaUy  heated,  or  containing  more  than  44  per  cent  of 

anhydrous  boracic  acid per  pound. .  4 

Borax do 4 

Anhydrous  borax do....  5 

Boracic  acid do 5 

Anhydrous  boracic  acid do....  6 

Borax  or  boracic  acid  forming  the  component  parts  of  any  article 
shall  be  charged  the  duty  specified  for  each,  respectively,  in  direct 
importation. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
the  attentive  hearing  accorded  us,  and  respectfully  asking  that  in 
formulating  »ny  proposed  tariff  legislation  you  may  give  favorable  con- 
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Bideration  to  the  subject  of  our  request,  and  asking  further  privilege  of 
submitting  in  a  few  days  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  statement  touching 
borates  and  borax,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  remain. 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

Jul*  Ja^EBS,  «IH*, 

Representing  the  Borate  and  Boraa  Miners  and  Producers 

of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  new  classification  you  suggest  contains  items 
not  heretofore  mentioned  in  the  tariff  billf 

Mr.  Ebebs.  We  have  no  new  articles,  simply  a  new  classification. 
We  do  that,  as  will  be  shown,  with  the  view  that  under  the  name  of 
borate  of  lime  this  treated  and  highly  calcined  article  is  coming  in 
because  of  the  defect  in  the  law  as  it  stands  saying  that  this  is  borate 
of  lime,  whereas  it  is  a  highly  concentrated  article.  We  are  simply 
asking  for  a  classification  that  will  prevent  the  avoidance  and  evasion 
of  the  duty.  We  ask  it  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  home  producers  and  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law,  from 
which  we  are  sufferers. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  protect  the  revenue  t 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  sir  ^  we  have  an  interest  in  our  Gtovernmeut  as  well 
as  any  others. 

Mr.  Evans.  Just  for  information,  borax,  if  I  understand,  is  the  base 
of  all  these  various  things  you  have  mentioned  f 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Boracic  acid  is  the  base.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  essen- 
tial ingredient. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  figured  to  see  whether  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
the  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  each  preparation  would  be  th«  same 
upon  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  each  of  these  articles  you  have 
mentioned  in  that  classification  f 

Mr.  Krebs.  Yes.  sir;  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  approximate  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  purpose  of  your  classification  f 

Mr.  KsBBS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose  that  we  desire,  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  have  it  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  boracic  acid 
contained  in  each  of  these  products,  and  if  calcined  and  reduced  and 
concentrated  to  a  high  degree  we  take  the  amount  of  boracic  acid  con- 
tained by  percentages,  taking  it  at  44  per  cent,  say,  as  44  per  cent  is  the 
recognized  base  the  world  over  for  the  amount  of  boracic  acid  in  all 
calculations. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  the  natural  conditions  as  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  base  of  boracic  acid  in  this  country  as  any  other  f 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  the  question  of  labor  f 

Mr.  Ejeiebs.  That  is  all.  The  crude  product  represents  but  a  small 
part  of  the  manufactured  product ;  more  than  three-quarters  is  in  labor. 
Being  a  layman,  an  ordinary  business  man,  1  have  reduced  my  thoughts 
briefly  to  paper,  and  I  desire,  if  permitted,  to  submit  an  amended  paper 
giving  ample  statistics  from  the  custom-house.  Treasury  Department, 
showing  the  few  facts  stated  are  based  upon  the  actual  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  please  submit  a  subsequent  paper  covering 
the  facts  to  which  yon  allude  f 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  schedule  which  you  propose 
would  yield  more  or  less  money  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Government  than 
the  one  existing  f 
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Mr.  Kbebs.  I  believe  it  will  make  at  least  as  mnch  revenne  as  it 
is  under  this  present  law,  and  we  believe  that  it  would  save  a  large 
amount  of  evasion  of  duty. 

Mr.  MoMiLiLiN.  Ton  do  not  think^  however^  it  would  increase  the 
revenues  f 
Mr.  ElBBBS.  It  would  not  increase  the  revenues  to 

Mr.  MoMlllin.  I  mean  in  the  aggregate  amount. 

Mr.  E!b£BS.  Kot  in  the  aggregate  amount  received,  but  we  think 
about  the  same  amount  of  duty  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  MoMllxin.  Would  it  increase  or  diminish  the  price  of  this  prod- 
act  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  KitBBs.  Yes,  it  will,  because 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  your  contention  is  allowed,  the  effect  will  be  to 
yield  about  the  same  revenue  and  to  give  you  more  protection,  and  give 
a  greater  cost  to  the  consumers  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Now,  in  order  to  cover  that  we  should  have  to  go  back 
and  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground.  The  American  producers  have 
brought  the  price  of  borax  down  from  25  and  30  cents.  While  it  main- 
tain^ prices  of  that  sort  the  interest  of  the  importers  was  to  maintain 
prices  and  not  to  encourage  producers  in  the  domestic  arts.  Many  of 
these  manufactures  have  sprung  from  the  fact  that  the  California  and 
Nevada  producers  reduced  the  price  of  borax  and  kindred  products  from 
25  cents  to  the  present  price  of  5  cents  a  pound — below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  shipment  to  market.  We  can  not  live  at  that,  and  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  demand  protection,  having  brought  tne  price 
down  from  25  cents  to  5, 6,  and  8  cents  a  pound,  and  in  addition  to  that 
have  multiplied  many  other  manufactures  which  are  of  exceedingly 
great  benent  to  our  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  did  not  get  to  hear  your  first  remarks,  and  hence 
you  may  have  covered  it,  but  your  raw  material  is  obtained  how  far 
away  from  the  refineries! 

Mr.  Krebs.  In  some  cases  the  refinery  is  upon  the  ground.  The  one 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  fifteen  years  is  381  miles  from  San 
Francisco  south.  It  has  a  shipping  point  by  rail  that  is  72  miles  across 
the  Mojave  desert  to  the  deposit,  and  the  refinery  is  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  originally  put  there  because  there  seemed  to  be  ample  fuel  from 
the  grease  wood  and  sagebrush  around  about,  but  for  many  years  past 
that  has  been  consumed,  and  we  haul  fuel,  which  is  oil.  We  haul  water, 
and  we  carry  more  by  bulk  and  weight  to  the  works  than  we  bring  out. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  These  works  are  situated  that  distance  from  the  rail- 
roadf 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  sir ;  72  miles. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  it  has  to  be  hauled  across  the  country  72  miles, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  elements  you  want  to  overcome  by  protection  f 

Mr.  E^bbs.  We  are  not  alone. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  costf 

Mr.  Ejiebs.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  to  be  considered  that  the  product'of 
that  place  is  of  sufficient  richness  to  overcome  some  of  the  advantages 
of  those  nearer  the  lines  of  railway  have,  though  all  have  been  at  great 
cost,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  product  of  a  desert  country.  It 
eiists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  That  is  something  which  can  not  be 
overcome.    I  thank  you,  gentlemeui  for  your  hearing. 
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ADDinOHAL  STATEMENT  SXrBMITTED  BY  MB.  HEHBT  KSEBS,  OF 

SAH  FEAHCISCO. 

Washington,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  response  to  your  public  notice  that  hearings  would  be  granted  to 
persons  desiring  to  be  heard  on  the  tariif^  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  you  on  the  28th  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  borates, 
borax,  and  boracic  acid.  We  desire  rather  to  assist  the  committee 
than  to  burden  them  or  the  record,  but  as  the  determination  of  the 
relative  values  of  these  imports  is  technical  we  are  under  necessity  of 
entering  upon  details,  and  in  verification  of  our  general  statements 
referring  you  to  exhibits,  statistics,  and  public  documents.  We  desire 
to  show  that  under  the  present  tariff  law  there  has  been  a  loss  both  to 
the  Government  and  the  American  producers,  as  well  as  to  labor. 

The  present  duty  (tariff  act  1894,  Schedule  A)  on  boracic  acid  is  3 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  2  cents  per 
pound;  borate  of  lime,  1^  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  2  cents  per 
I)ound.  We  respectfully  ask  for  an  increase  of  these  duties,  which  are 
inadequate,  and  for  a  more  explicit  and  better  classification  for  the 
benefit  alike  of  the  Government  and  the  American  miners  and  pro- 
ducers. This  new  classification  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  manufactured  products  as  crude  or  raw  materials,  which  evade  duty, 
as  we  shall  show. 

It  also  sets  forth  the  only  standard  for  imposing  a  duty  on  the  essen- 
tial and  valuable  ingredients  of  all  the  articles  specified,  namely,  the 
percentage  of  boracic  acid  contained  in  them.  This  principle  we  have 
never,  therefore,  had  recognized,  although  the  justice  of  such  contention 
must  seem  apparent.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
at  the  first  hearing  we  presented  certain  rates  which  on  examination 
are  found  not  duly  proportional,  but  which  are  now  based  (so  iaEU*  as 
practicable)  on  the  following  certificate: 

CHEMIST'S  CERTIFICATE,  RELATIVE  VALUES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Hrnrt  Krebs,  Jr. : 

In  reply  to  yoar  request  for  information  concemin|^  the  relative  valnes  of  borax, 
borio  aoid,  and  orude  borate  material,  I  submit  the  following  statement : 

Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  crystallizes  from  cold  solutions  with  ten  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  Na^  B4  O7  -f  10  Hi  O.  Its  percentage  composition  is,  there- 
fore, as  follows: 

Per  oent. 

8oda(NaaO) 16.23 

Boric  anhydrid  (B.Oa) 36.65 

Water  (H2O) 47.12 

Total 100 

The  essential  and  valuable  constituent  is,  of  course,  the  boric  anhydrid,  and  borax 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  made  from  any  raw  material  containing  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  boric  or  boracic  acid,  the  crystallized  article  of  commerce  containing  56.45 
per  cent  of  boric  anhydrid.  The  value  of  any  raw  or  crude  material  used  as  a  source 
of  boric  acid  or  borax  is  measured  simply  by  its  content  of  borio  anhydrid,  the  sepa- 
ration being  made  with  equal  facility  from  all  the  dilTerent  forms  in  which  it  occurs 
in  nature.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  just  and  equitable  mode  of  fixing  a  rate  of 
duty  upon  borax,  borio  acid,  and  crude  borate  material  is  by  means  of  a  schedule  rate 
upon  each  proportional  to  the  amount  of  boric  anhydrid  it  contains. 

The  principal  forms  of  crude  borate  material  are : 

1.  Borocalcite,  or  borate  of  lime  (^^^^^^2^^^  imported  chiefly  fi:om  Turkey 
under  the  name  of  Turkish  borate  of  Ume,    It  is  theoretically  possible  for  this  mate- 
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rial  to  contain  as  high  as  71  per  e«nt  of  boric  anhydrid  if  it  contained  no  Impnri- 
ties  and  its  water  were  driven  off  by  calcination.  As  an  aotaal  fact^  it  contains 
OTer  50  per  cent  of  the  valuable  constituent,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  by'l^homas 
Price  &  Son  of  an  average  sample  of  an  importation. 

2.  Tuscan  cmde  boric  acid,  imported  irom  Italy,  contains  from  41  to  47  per  cent  of 
boric  anhydrid. 

3b  Native  borax,  biborate  of  soda,  was  formerly  imported  from  Asia  under  the 
Bsme  of  Tincal,  but  is  now  supplanted  by  the  above-named  forms.  It  never  con- 
tains more  than  96  per  cent  of  boric  anbydrid,  but  may  be  recryMtallized  from  a  hot 
solution,  when  it  crystallizes  with  Ave  molecules  of  water  and  contains  48  per  cent 
of  boric  anh^'drid. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  water  of  crystallization  may  be  driven  off  by  drying  or  cal- 
einioe,  when  it  would  contain  69  per  cent.  A  much  higher  rate  should  therefore  be 
placed  upon  the  dehydrated  or  dried  borax  than  upon  uie  crystallized. 

If  the  duty  on  refined  borax  coutaining^  36  per  cent  of  boracic  anhydrid  is  placed 
St  4  cents  per  pound,  the  proper  proportioned  rate  for  other  compounds  containing 
this  constituent  would  be  as  follows: 

Centii. 

B(>racic  acid 6.22 

Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda 4. 00 

Borax  (refined) 4.00 

Borax  (dehydrated  or  calcined^ 7. 66 

Borates,  or  other  cmde  material,  according  to  the  actual  content  of  boracic 

anhydride,  which  may  be  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  giving  a  proportional  rate  of.  7. 89 
And  ni>on  Turkish  borate  of  lime  as  at  present  imported  and  containing  51  per 

cent  of  boracic  anhydride 5.67 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  Crampton,  M.  D.y  Chemiii,     ' 


AnaXifBia  of  BampU  of  borate  reeeivod  from  F,  M.  Smiihy  e$q, 

[Tinlnfth  borate  of  lime.   Sample  of  «,860  bags  ex. "  oevie  "  imported  by  Cbaa.  Pflser  A  Co.,  New  York.] 

Sak  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  8, 1896. 

Per  cent. 

Silicon  dioxide  and  insoluble 1. 10 

Iron  and  aluminium  oxides 62 

Calcinm  oxide 36.61 

Magnesium  oxide .19 

Snlphar  trioxid<) 1.75 

Carbon  dioxide 55 

Water 8.11 

Boron  trioxidc ^ 51.07 

Total 100 

Equivalent  in  ordinary  borax,  139.67  parts. 

Thomas  Price  &  Son. 


Stillwell  &,  Gladding, 
Xew  York,  January  6,  1897, 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company. 

Sirs:  The  term  boron-tri-oxlde  is  a  chemical  term  meaning  the  same  thing  as 
boracic  acid  (anhydrous). 
The  chemical  sj'mbol  is  B^Os. 

Very  truly,  Stillwell  &.  Gladding. 

In  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  refined  borax  was  6  cents  per  pound, 
while  under  the  act  of  1894  the  duty  on  borate  of  soda  and  refined 
borax  were  alike,  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  more  valuable  article, 
borate  of  lime,  was  IJ  cents  per  pound.  These  duties  wete  arbitrarily 
fixed  in  the  course  of  legislation.  Taking  for  the  basis  of  calculation 
4  cents  per  pound  on  refined  borax,  we  have  ratios  as  above.    This  basis 
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is  fixed  because  we  do  not  so  macb  fear  competition  with  Enrope  as 
the  semicivilized  and  serf  labor  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  a  product  pre- 
pared with  express  design  to  evade  duties.  We  therefore  submit  the 
following  revised  paragraph,  based  upon  proportional  or  relative  values : 

Batet  of  duty  asked. 

Cento. 

Boracic  acid per  pound..  6 

Boracic  acid  wholly  or  partly  dehydrated do 8 

Borax  or  biborate  of  soda do....  4 

Sefined  borax do....  4 

Borax,  dehydrated  or  calcined do 7 

Borates,  borate  of  soda,  or  borate  of  lime  or  other  borate  material  containing 

less  than  36  per  cent  of  boracic  anhydrid per  pound. .  3 

Containing  more  than  36  per  cent  of  boracic  anhydrid do 4 

All  articles,  compounds,  and  preparations  of  which  boracic  acid, 
refined  or  powdered  borax,  are  a  component  part  of  chief  value  (not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  not  less 
than  that  imposed  upon  boracic  acid. 

HOW  THE  PRESENT  LAW  IS  EVADED. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  present  tariff  the  American  miners  and 
producers  have  been  deprived  of  about  30  per  cent  of  their  market, 
and  this  is  not  altogether  because  the  duties  were  lowered,  since  under 
the  name  of  crude  borate  of  lime,  a  calcined,  concentrated,  and  arti- 
ficially treated  material  (dehydrated)  direct  from  Asia  Minor  has  been 
the  bulk  of  foreign  importations.  This,  in  a  crude  state,  is  treated 
at  the  mines  near  Panderma,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by  crushing,  roasting, 
separating,  and  settling  in  reservoirs,  and  again  roasting  to  eliminate 
all  traces  of  water.  Thus  processed,  this  is  no  longer  a  raw  material, 
but  a  highly  concentrated  product  of  partial  manufacture,  so  that  each 
pound  of  this  prepared  article  will  make  nearly  1^  pounds  of  refined 
borax. 

The  present  duty  on  crude  borate  of  lime  being  1^  cents  per  pound, 
this  material  being  raised  from  3G  and  44  per  cent  to  54  and  60  per  cent, 
pays  in  realty  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  in  duty,  thereby  evading 
payment  of  revenue  due  the  Government  and  bringing  upon  the  Amer- 
ican producers  loss  and  impending  ruin. 

To  show  the  increase  and  disturbing  efi^ct  of  these  importations,  we 
may  state  that  the  entire  quantity  of  borate  of  lime  imported  into  the 
port  of  New  York  in  forty-eight  months  under  the  act  of  1890  amounted 
to  1,167,465  pounds,  while  for  twenty-seven  months  ending  December  1, 
1896,  under  the  act  of  1894,  they  amounted  to  10,147,354  pounds.  Of  this 
latter  quantity  about  10,000,000  pounds,  owing  to  its  enhanced  value  by 
artificial  treatment  as  set  forth  above,  was  equivalent  to  about  14,000,000 
pounds  of  actual  borax,  being  nearly  ten  times  as  much  within  half  the 
time  as  was  imported  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  paid  a  duty  of  only 
$152,208;  whereas  at  its  true  value,  the  duty  should  have  been 
$213,091.20  thus  depriving  the  Government  of  $60,883.20  revenue. 

In  the  analagous  and  more  valuable  product  (boracic  aeid)  the  im- 
X)orts  of  the  same  period  under  the  act  of  1890  amounted  to  2,326,940 
pounds  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  paid  $116,347,  while 
under  the  act  of  1890  for  twenty-seven  months  the  imports  were 
1,591,993  pounds,  yielding  the  Government  a  revenue  of  $47,759  at  3 
cents  per  pound,  showing  relative  falling  off  of  revenue  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  although  not  in  quantity  imported,  for  it  averaged  24  tons  per 
month  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  30  tons  per  month  under  the  present 
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law;  or  an  average  duty  per  month  nnder  the  former  of  $2,424  and 
under  the  present  law  only  $1,843. 

The  foUo  wing  table  shows  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  since  the  articles 
were  first  enumerated  in  the  tariff  laws: 


Date  of  acts. 

Boracic  add. 

Borax,  crude. 

Borax,  refined. 

Borate  of  lima. 

ADfnst  SO,  1S43 

Jalv30.  184« 

5  pAro6iit...... ....... 

20  per  cent 

25  percent...... 

25  per  cent 

do 

20  D6r  cent............ 

MmrchS  1857 

4  percent 

4  per  cent. ...... 

do 

12  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
5  cents  per  Ibw 
Free. 

March  2.  IMl 

Free 

Free 

8  cents  per  lb . . . 

10  cents  per  lb.. 

.....  do .......... 

July  14,  IW2 

Jane  ft,  1872 

5  oenta  Der  lb. ........ 

Scents  per  lb... 
Free 

Free 

Much  3, 1883 

Commercial,  4  cents 
per  lb;  pore,  Scents 
per  lb. 

5  cents  ner  lb  ......... 

8  cents  per  lb... 
do 

5  cents  per  lb... 
do 

3  cents  per  Ibw 
Bo. 

Octoberl  1890 

▲nfoat^S,  18M 

3  cents  Der  lb......... 

2  cents  per  lb . . . 

8  cents  per  lb... 

Ucenuperlbw 

Table  of  imports  of  horax^  crude,  entered  for  ooneumpiUm  for  theJUeal  yeare  ending  June 

SO,  1867,  to  1896. 


Ffseal  year  ended 
June  10— 


1807. 


1870. 
1«71. 
1874. 
1877. 
1878. 
1M84. 
18M. 
1887. 
U68. 
18B1. 
1882. 
1893. 
1885. 


Borax,  crude. 


Poanda. 


ValiiA. 


5,672 

1711.00 

22,293 

2,885.00 

54,822 

8,011.33 

2,016 

322.00 

5 

1.00 

588 

78.00 

55 

12.00 

286 

61.00 

142 

84.00 

4 

1.00 

33 

3.80 

455 

38.60 

82,642 

9.050.00 

40 

6.00 

543,067 

13,650.00 

337,688 

15,649.00 

Rate  of  duty. 


5  oents  per  lb . 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Free  of  duty.. 
....do........ 

...do 

8  cents  per  lb . 
do 


...do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

2  cents  per  lb 


Doty  col* 
lected. 


$283.60 

1, 114. 66 

2,741.10 

130.80 

.25 


4.26 

.12 

.  09 

18.65 

2,479.26 

1.20 

16,319.01 

6,753.76 


Value  per 
pound. 


OenU. 
0.126 
.132 
.150 
.125 
.  ,20 
.132 
.219 
.213 
.24 
.26 
.115 
.085 
.11 
.15 
.025 
.046 


Eqniralent 

adTalorem 

rate. 


Percent, 
40 

87.60 
34.25 
40.68 
25 

Free. 
Free. 
Free* 
12.53 
12 

26.  OS 
35.36 
27.89 
20 

119.47 
43.18 


There  was  impiorted  in  the  year  1867  5,672  pounds,  at  an  average 
value  of  12.6  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1895  there  was  imported  337,688 
poandSy  at  an  average  value  of  4.6  cents  per  pound* 
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SUitemeni  of  refined  horax  imparted  for  the  JUoal  yeare  ended  June  50^  1867  to  1396, 

inclusive. 


Fiscal  .TMr  ended 
June  30— 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1895 

1896 


BoraZf  refined. 


Poands. 


{ 


49,652 

79,183 

89.696 

97,078 
134,027 

85,542 
9.284 
8,860 
6,153 
8,146 
8,600 
8,492 
8,472 

15,278 
4,136 

15,710 
5,611 
7,332 
240 
4.625 
3,731 
4,705 
5,642 
2,302 

10,725 
3,070 

11,230 

1,812 

74 

612,656 

11,876 


Value. 


16,601.50 

10,127.00 

12,799.00 

14, 511. 28 

20,706.24 

6,288.00 

2, 152. 00 

1,253.00 

L  224. 15 

691.85 

676.10 

614.00 

490.00 

2,011.00 

865.50 

8,774.00 

1,859.00 

1,601.50 

41.00 

769.52 

439.00 

600.00 

684.60 

275.00 

1,062.00 

426.00 

1,827.00 

225.00 

11.00 

26,418.00 

795.62 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  cents  per  lb. . . . 
.....do 


. .  .do 
...do 


do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

6  oents  per  lb. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

2  cents  per  lb. 
do 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$4,965.20 

7. 918. 30 

8,069.50 

9,707.80 

13,492.70 

3,564.20 

928.40 

386.00 

515.30 

814.50 

350.00 

849.20 

847.20 

1, 527. 80 

413.60 

1,571.00 

561.10 

866.60 

12.00 

231.25 

186.55 

235.27 

282.10 

115. 10 

636.25 

198.60 

561.60 

90.60 

3.70 

12,253.12 

227.52 


Valne  per 
poand. 


OenU. 
0.132 
.127 
.142 
.161 
.153 
.176 
.231 
.324 
.237 
.22 
.193 
.147 
.141 
.131 
.209 
.24 
.242 
.231 
.171 
.166 
.117 
.128 
.121 
.119 
.099 
.107 
.118 
.124 
.15 
.043 
.07 


Eqalralent 

aa  valorem 

rate. 


Per  cent. 
75.21 
78. 1» 
70.01 
66.90 
65.16 
66.52 
43.14 
80.80 
42.09 
45.49 
61.77 
67.92 
70.86 
75.99 
47.79 
41.68 
41.29 
21.67 
20.27 
80.06 
42.49 
89.21 
41.21 
41.85 
60.49 
46.60 
42.31 
40.26 
83.64 
46.38 
28.58 


The  table  of  boracic  acid  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  years  1867  to  1884  shows  the  following: 


Fiscal  year  ended 
June  80-- 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1<'83 


Boracic  acid  (of  all  kinds). 


Ponnda. 


770, 

243. 

988, 

1,166, 

1.204, 

1,103, 

1,222, 

233, 

41, 

187, 

107, 

178, 

806, 

243, 

187, 

536. 

4,334, 


756 
993 
033 
145 
049 
974 
006 
955 
742 
518 
468 
798 
462 
733 
053 
334 
432 


Value. 


•73, 
22, 
109, 
173, 
185, 

101, 

255, 

52. 

6, 

16, 

11. 

14, 

21, 

18, 

15, 

71, 

580, 


396.00 
845.00 
974.00 
806.00 
477.00 
575.00 
186.00 
752.00 
280.00 
711.00 
231.00 
925.00 
888.00 
473.00 
771  00 
343.00 
171.00 


Rate  of  duty. 


6  oents  per  lb 
.....do ........ 


do 

do 

do 

>....do  ....... 

Free  of  duty. 
.....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$38,537.80 
12,190.65 
49, 401. 65 
58, 307. 25 
60, 202. 45 
65,198.70 


Value  per 
pouua. 


OmU. 
0.005 
.092 
.11 
.148 
.154 
.171 
.208 
.226 
.15 
.114 
.105 
.085 
.071 
.076 
.084 
.133 
.134 


Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
52.61 
53.49 
44.99 

83.55 
82.46 
28.81 
Free. 
Free. 
Free» 
Free* 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


The  price  in  1867  was  9^  cents  per  pound,  when  it  was  snbject  to  a 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  when  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the  act 
of  1872  the  price  went  up  to  20.8  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importations 
in  1883,  the  last  year  it  was  on  the  firee  list,  the  price  fell  to  13.4  cents 
per  pound* 
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The  table  following  exhibits  a  steady  increase  of  importations  of 
^oommercial"  and  ''pare"  boracic  acid  from  1884  to  1891: 


Borado  acid,  commercial. 


Fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30 — 


1884. 
188S. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1880. 
1891 1 


Ponnda. 


42.900.25 

42.185 
393.832 
341. 446 
459,845 
834,321 
702,952 
152,093 


Value. 


$4,103.00 
3,208.00 
22, 462. 00 
16,065.00 
34.056.00 
82,502.00 
35,913.00 
7,975.00 


Bate  of  daty. 


4  oenta  per  lb 
do 


.do 
.do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


Daty 
collected. 


$1,710.01 
1,686.00 
15,753.28 
13,657.84 
18.393.80 
24,973.84 
80,518.08 
6,083.72 


Valoe 
poan 


r 


OmUt. 
.098 
.076 
.066 
.05 
.052 
.052 
.047 
.052 


EqalTalent 
ad  Talo* 
rem  rate. 


Pere0nL 

40.  M 
62.57 
70.13 
80.51 
76.46 
76.88 
84.97 
76.80 


fiscal  yei^  ended 
June 


1884 
1885 
1888 

las 

1H88 
1889 
](«) 
1B81 


Boracic  acid,  pare. 


Pounds. 


1,611.60 

6.352 
36,823 
34.738 
27,932.25 
52.415 
104,850 
39,394 


Yalne. 


1301.00 
627.00 
8.775.91 
2,920.00 
2,338.00 
4,312.00 
8,,054.00 
2,906.00 


Bate  of  duty. 


6  oenta  per  lb 
do , 


...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Duty 
collected. 


$80.58 
317.60 
1,841.15 
1.  TM.  90 
1, 390. 62 
2.620.75 
5, 242. 50 
1,960.70 


Value  per 
poaaa. 


Oenti. 

.187 

.13 

.103 

.084 

.084 

.082 

.077 

.074 


EqulTalen 

adyalo- 

rem  rate. 


Fereent. 
26.77 
38.40 
48.75 
50.48 
59.74 
60.77 
65.09 
67.68 


•  Three  montha. 


By  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  boracic  acid,  being  subject  to  a  single 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  under  the  act  of  August  28, 1894,  to  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 


Hacal  year  ended 
Jane  30 — 


1891 
1S92 
1883 
1894 


Boracic  acid  (of  aU  kinds). 


Pounds. 


a  475, 877. 60 

701. 625 

771,775 

292,900 
C  85,172 
5  830,  982 

655,769 


Valuer 


$30,188.15 
39,418.00 
40,568.00 
19.282.00 
4,316.00 
87,740.50 
81,899.00 


Bate  of  duty. 


6  cents  per  lb 

.....do 

. . . . .  do  ...•■■•, 
do 

8  cents  per  lb 
do 


Duty 
collected. 


$23,768.88 
35, 081. 25 
38,588.75 
14.649.50 
4,258.60 
25,199.46 
16.673.07 


Value 
pouni 


r 


ihntt. 
.068 
.066 
.053 
.066 
.061 
.045 
.04 


SqulTalent 

ad  Talo- 

remrate. 


Percent, 

78.87 

80 

96.13 

75.96 

98.07 

66.77 

76.14 


•  Kine  months. 
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Borate  of  soda  or  borate  of  lime  was  subject  to  a  daty,  ander  act  of 
October  1, 1890,  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  was  reduced  to  1^  cents  by 
the  act  of  August  28, 1894.  The  importations  are  nearly  ten  times  the 
imports  of  the  year  1894. 


Fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30— 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1880 
18f>0 
1891 
1894 

1895 

1896 


Borate  of  aoda  or  borate  of  Ume. 


Pounda. 


83,529 

45,600 

22,500 

22,122 

29,608 

831,609 

441.066 

a  99, 720 

3. 796, 953 

4,807,100 


Yalne. 


$1,666.00 

2. 248. 00 

800.00 

742.00 

800.00 

8, 631. 00 

11,427.00 

2, 700. 00 

87,255.00 

104,951.60 


Bate  of  dntj. 


Scents  per  lb.... 

do 

do 

Free  of  duty 

3  cents  per  lb.... 

.....do 

do 

1|  cents  per  lb... 
do 


T>oty 
coUocted. 


$1,676.45 
2, 280. 00 
1,125.00 


888.24 

9,945.27 

13,231.98 

2,991.60 

56, 954. 30 

64,606.52 


Valae  per 
poana. 


.040 
.047 
.035 
.034 
.027 
.026 
.026 
.027 
.023 
.024 


Sniralent 
valorem 
rate. 


Ftreent. 

100.63 

101.50 

140.62 

Free. 

111.03 

115.23 

115. 70 

110.89 

65.27 

61.56 


•  Two  months. 

The  proposed  relative  rate  of  duty  on  borate  of  lime  would  no 
doubt  result  in  a  falling  off  in  the  importations,  but  there  would  prob- 
ably still  be  sufficient  imported  to  maintain  a  fair  amount  of  revenue 
from  so  exceptional  a  source,  and  the  $60,883.20  evaded  for  the  past 
two  years  must  be  either  paid  to  the  Government  as  an  increased  rev- 
enue or  the  product  bought  at  home,  to  the  benefit  of  American  laborers 
and  producers. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  the  American  miners  have  offered  and 
stand  ready  to  supply  this  raw  material  to  contracting  parties  at  the 
foreign  price,  plus  the  ruling  rate  of  duty.  The  chief  sufferers  from 
these  evasions  of  duties  and  heavy  importations  are  the  smaller  miners 
and  producers  (a  number  of  whom  I  most  directly  represent),  as  some 
of  them  for  nearly  a  year  have  had  their  works  closed,  leaving  the  bus- 
iness to  but  a  few  home  producers,  to  an  English  borax  syndicate,  and 
^  few  importers.  These  sufferers  are  now  your  humble  petitioners  for 
reliefl 

SEASONS  FOR  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 


We  ask  this  revision  and  increase  of  duty  the  more  confidently  for  the 
reason  that,  having  cheapened  borax  and  boracic  acid  by  a  constantly 
increasing  production  under  reasonable  tariff  protection  from  1883  to 
1893,  and  placed  the  American  consumer  where  he  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent or  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  importer,  we  feel 
that  we  are  entitled  to  such  measure  of  protection  as  will  protect  us 
from  being  made  periodically  the  dumping  ground  of  foreign  surplus 
stocks,  only  to  be  followed  by  reprisals  upon  our  people  when  we  shall 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  business. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  not  new  in  this  growing  industry,  which 
but  for  the  interposition  of  timely  protective  duties  would  have  been 
several  times  in  the  past  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  maintaining  the 
double  fight  of  home  and  foreign  competition  prices  have  fallen  l^low 
oost  of  manufacture  and  transportation  to  our  Eastern  markets,  and 
while  such  loss  (exclusive  of  any  return  on  investment)  falls  heavily 
upon  the  producer,  labor  must  share  that  loss  with  him,  or  the  industry 
must  decline  and  ultimately  cease. 
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LABOB  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  per  day  paid  employees  in  the 
borax  indastry  in  the  United  States  and  in  Asia  Minor: 

[Sxtraot  from  report  of  Consnl  Madden,  Aagnat  26, 1896.] 


United  Statee. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

DiflTerenoe  in  faTor 

'  of  labor  In  the 

United  Stotes. 

Laborers 

S2nerday  ............ 

44  cents  per  day 

66  cents  per  day 

88  cente  per  day 

66  cents  per  day 

$52.60  per  month 

$15.40  per  month 

$36.20  per  month 

$44  per  month 

$1.66  per  day. 
$2.84  per  day. 
$2.62  per  day. 
$2.34  per  day. 
$67.20  per  month. 
$59.60  per  month. 
$89.80  per  month. 
$196  per  month. 

CarjMntfnti 

$3  ner  day 

BLaeknnithft 

$3  oO  ner  dav..... 

Tinsmiths................... 

$3  per  day 

Snf^ineers ........................ 

$120  per  month 

$75  per  month 

$125  per  month 

$240  per  month 

firemen  ....••...•.•...........•• 

Bookkeepers ..................... 

The  wages  of  laborers,  carpenters,  and  tinsmiths  are  fonr  and  one- 
half  times,  of  blacksmiths  fonr  times,  of  engineers  two  and  one-fourth 
times,  of  bookkeepers  three  and  one-fourth  times,  and  of  foremen 
nearly  five  times  greater  in  the  United  States  (California  and  Nevada) 
than  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

(The  information  in  regard  to  wages  in  the  United  States  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral 
Besources  of  the  United  States,  1889-90,  page  494,  while  the  state- 
ments concerning  Turkey  in  Asia  are  taken  from  the  Special  Consular 
Report  on  Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries,  Volume  XIII,  Part  I^ 
page  208,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  1896.) 

In  further  contrast  with  the  foregoing  we  have  in  the  report  of  C.  G. 
Womford  Lock  on  pandermite  (1880)  a  new  boracic  mineral,  which  is 
part  of  the  record  of  the  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  Report 
No.  2332,  x>art  2,  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  tariff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  in  connection  with  the  bill  H.  R» 
9051, 1888,  as  follows : 

Labor  is  very  cheap  (in  Asia  Minor)  and  abundant,  Turku,  Circaasian.  Tartars, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Italians  being  obtainable  from  the  neighboring  villages. 

The  Ottoman  Gkivemment  has  granted  a  comprehensive  concession  to  a  party  of 
British  residents  who  are  setting  to  work  to  develop  the  property,  and  the  district 
eigoys  the  great  advantage  of  being  nnder  British  jirotection. 

SOUBCBS  OF  SUPPLY  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sonrces  of  supply  are  ample  for  the  indefinite  future,  as  the 
deposits  are  greatly  diversified  in  area  and  character,  some  of  these 
having  the  power  of  reproduction  from  the  saline  lake  waters  charged 
with  the  essential  agent,  namely,  boracic  acid.  This  agency,  being  in 
the  underlying  waters,  renews  the  surface  deposits  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  these  saline  deposits  through- 
out the  State  of  Nevada,  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  in  Death  Valley, 
California. 

The  deposits  at  Borax  Lake,  known  as  Searles  F>orax  Marsh,  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  have  been  worked  for  twenty- three  years  with 
an  average  output  of  500  tons  per  year,  which  property  has  no  plant 
yet  adequate  to  test  its  producing  capacity.^ 

>8ee  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States^ 
J88!MM)^  lS»a-M. 
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The  great  uuderKroand  ledge  formation  in  the  Galico  District,  San 
Bernardino  Oounty,  Gal.,  is  capable  of  sustaining  its  present  output  for 
many  years,  and  is  of  very  high-grade  material,  the  borate  of  lime  con- 
taiuing  from  28  per  cent  to  44  i^er  cent  of  boracic  add.  The  SaJine 
Valley  deposits  of  Inyo  County,  Gal.,  a  marsh  of  borate  of  soda,  has  a 
fertile  area  of  2,000  acres.  These  deposits  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  following: 

LUt  of  horax  oampanie§  in  Cal\famia  and  Nevada. 

CAUFORNIA. 

1.  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  in  operation. 

2.  San  Bernardino  Borax  Mining  Company^  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

3.  Saline  Valley  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

4.  Morrow,  deposit  near  Mojave,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

5.  Salt  Marsh  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

NEVADA. 

1.  Reno  Borax  Company,  in  operation. 

2.  Berne  Borax  Company,  in  operation. 

3.  Nevada  Sal  and  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

4.  Columbus  Borax  and  Boracic  Acid  Company,  in  operation. 

5.  State  Line  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

6.  Amadee  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

7.  B.  Neusch wander,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

Of  the  foregoing  12  operators  only  4  are  now  working. 

There  are  great  natural  resources  for  future  supply  in  Death  Yalley 
which  are  untouched,  owing  to  distance  from  rail  transportation,  which 
will  become  available  in  the  near  future  when  a  railroad  connecting 
Bait  Lake,  Utah,  with  Los  Angles,  Gal.,  already  surveyed,  is  con- 
structed.   There  is  also  a  deposit  of  smal]  area  in  Curry  Oounty,  Oreg. 

PEODUOTION. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  and  the  effect  of  its  development  and 
expansion  is  best  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  following  table: 

Production  ofhorax  in  the  United  Stateefrom  1864  to  1396 ^  inchmve. 


Year. 


18S4 
1865 
1806 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
3879 
1880 
1881 


ProdQctioB. 


Po%ind9. 
25,000 
230,000 


>Ko  production. 


2.000.000 
4,000.000 
5. 433, 658 
6, 18U.  810 
4,727,280 
2,802.800 
1,554,986 
3, 860, 748 
4,046.405 


WholeHale 
price  in 

New  York 

City  per 

pound. 


OwU. 


39 

37^ 


33^ 
351^ 
30^ 

3U 
32 

m 


Year. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Total 


Production. 


Pound*. 

4. 236, 291 

5, 6U0, 000 

7,713,303 

7,471.404 

9, 841,  482 

10, 182,  OUO 

7,830.000 

8.800,000 

9,500,000 

13. 380. 000 

12, 538, 196 

8,699,000 

13, 000, 000 

13.500,000 

15, 400, 000 


a  181, 297, 868 


Wholenale 
price  in 

Mew  York 

City  per 

pound. 


Genu. 


a  Equal  to  90,648.1863  tona. 
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COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

By  reference  to  the  letter  of  Delafield,  McGovern  &  Co.,  New  York, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  place  tbe  cost  of  manufacture  of  commercial 
bi>rax  by  the  Reno  Borax  Company,  of  Beno,  Nev.,  and  the  Berne 
Borax  Company,  of  Lovelocks,  !Nev.,  at  about  4  cents  a  pound  at  rail- 
road, and  the  freight  rate  at  87^  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  cost 
in  tbe  Eantern  market  about  4|  cents.  The  selling  price  is  now  5  cents 
per  pound  in  New  York,  allowing  nothing  for  insurance,  storage,  dray- 
a^e,  and  interest  on  investment. 

New  York,  Deeemher  S6, 189S* 
CoMxrrrKs  oh  Wats  and  Means: 

As  the  representatireB  of  tbe  Reno  Borax  Company,  of  Reno,  Ner.,  and  the  Berne 
Bonix  Company y  of  Lovelocks,  Ner.,  we  beg  leave  to  ask  the  consideration  of  yonr 
committee  to  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  Importations  of  borax  that  wiU  enable  the 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  of  this  article  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Tbe  totiu  importations  of  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax  under  the  McKinley  biU 
tmoanted  to  1,167,465  pounds.  Under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  imports  to  December 
1  of  the  current  year  were  10,147,254  pounds. 

Borate  of  lime  is  imported  in  calcined  form  and  runs  very  high  in  anhydrous  boracic 
ftcid,  which  is  the  base  of  borax  of  commerce.  Commercial  borax  produces  about  36 
per  cent  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid,  while  borate  of  lime  will  average  54  to  55  per 
cent.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  for  every  pound  imported  there  is  sufficient 
msterial  to  produce  1^  pounds  of  borax,  and  the  total  quantity  imported  under  the 
Wilson -Gorman  bill  is  sufficient  to  make  about  7,500  tons  of  borax,  or  about  a  year's 
wpply. 

Borate  of  lime  pays  1^  cents  per  pound  duty,  eauivalent,  sav,  to  1  cent  per  borax- 
msking  pound.  Our  producers,  owing  to  the  higii  price  of  labor  and  the  long  team 
hsals  across  the  desert  to  a  railroad,  can  not  deliver  borax  at  the  railroad  station  for 
mach  less  than  4  cents  a  pound .  Railroad  freight  to  Eastern  points  is  67^  cents  per  100 
pounds,  llie  present  New  York  price  for  concentrated  borax  is  4^  cents  per  pound. 
In  consequence  of  these  conditions  our  people  are  compelled  to  stop  the  production, 
sad  they  advised  us  quite  recently  that  they  can  not  afford  to  continue  to  ship  borax 
to  be  sold  at  the  present  market  prices. 

There  is  sufficient  borax  maierial  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  supply  the  entire  trade  of 
the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  price  for  many  years  to  come,  and  we  appeal  to 
you  that  these  producers,  working  as  they  do  under  great  disadvantages,  should  be 
enconraged. 

As  a  question  of  revenue,  the  total  duty  paid  on  imported  material  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  is  only  about  $150,000.  With  an  increase  in  this  duty  of  about  1|  cents  a 
pound  there  would  doubtleHs  be  a  heavy  falling  off  in  tbe  importations,  but  there 
wonld  probably  still  be  sufficient  imported  to  maintain  the  revenue  from  this  source, 
St  the  present 'figure  at  least.  We  think  the  duty  on  high-grade  material  of  thia 
kind  should  be  at  least  3  cents  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitting  the  foregoing,  we  beg  to  remain,  yonrs,  very  truly, 

Delafikld,  McGovkj{n  Sl  Co. 

The  value  of  the  material  in  the  mine  or  deposit  is  represented  by  no 
more  than  its  due  pro  rata  of  interest  and  taxes  on  the  total  investment, 
BO  that  until  touched  by  labor  tbe  first  cost  is  nominal,  as  compared 
with  the  manufactured  product  laid  down  in  the  Eastern  market.  As 
this  industry  includes  both  mining  and  manufacturing,  and  has  all  the 
disadvantages  of  remoteness  and  scarcity  of  near-by  laborers,  there  are 
more  constant  fixed  charges  (mostly  labor)  than  attach  to  any  other 
American  manufacture.  So  that  if  the  output  falls  below  a  certain 
quantity  the  expense  account  is  relatively  greater  and  the  cost  per 
pound  higher  than  at  full  working  capacity.  A  larger  share  of  our 
home  market  is  therefore  indispensable  to  its  existence. 

These  fixed  expenses  are:  Superintendence,  clerks,  skilled  and  com- 
mon laborers  familiar  with  the  working  of  variable  characteristics  of 
tbe  raw  borates  to  be  treated,  animals  for  wagon  transportation,  etc., 
which  must  be  retained  at  nearly  all  times,  and  cost  as  much  whether 
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the  outpat  be  large  or  small.  The  surrender,  therefore,  of  the  market 
to  this  foreign,  partially  manufactured  article  means  that  the  American 
must  sell  his  goods  at  less  than  cost  (which  is  the  present  case)  and 
ultimately  go  out  of  the  business  bankrupt,  when,  in  turn,  the  foreign 
borax  syndicate  and  importer  recoup  themselves  by  advancing  prices 
to  any  limit  after  having  destroyed  domestic  competition, 

CONSUMPTION  OP  BOBAX  AND  BOBACIC  ACID. 

The  present  annual  consumption  of  borax  is  about  11,000  tons,  of 
which  amount  upward  o.f  3,300  tons,  or  30  per  cent,  is  now  supplied  by 
importations  of  Turkish  borate  of  lime,  artificially  prepared  with  ex- 
press design  of  evading  duties.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  borax  m  this  country,  as  well  as.an  increase  in  home 
production,  but  competition  with  the  specified  imports  has  reduced 
prices  below  profit  and  narrowed  the  competitive  warfare  to  three  home 
companies  and  the  foreign  importers. 

Adequate  protecdon  would  enable  the  smaller  producers  to  start  up 
again,  for  if  present  conditions  were  to  continue,  their  property  would 
be  finally  absorbed  by  the  larger  concerns,  thus  destroying  all  domestic 
competition. 

Of  boracic  acid  the  annual  consumption  is  about  1,150  tons.  Of  this 
amount  the  importers  who  use  the  Turkish  borate  of  lime  for  making 
boric  acid  sell  about  600  tons.  There  is  also  sold  about  250  tons  of 
Tuscany  boracic  acid,  which  is  not  further  refined  and  is  used  in  direct 
form,  thus  leaving  only  about  300  tons  of  this  more  valuable  product  to 
the  American  producers. 

The  method  of  refining  borax  was  originally  possessed  as  a  great  secret 
by  the  Venetians  and  Dutch.  Later  it  became  a  British  monopoly. 
The  Pacific  Coast  production  has  rescued  our  people  from  extortionate 
prices,  as  shown.  Between  the  years  1873  and  1883  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  product  was  exported  to  Europe,  for  waTit  of  a  home 
market.  The  demand  now  keeps  pace  and  is  regulated  by  the  pros 
perity  of  our  home  manufactures. 

The  tarifif  act  of  1883  gave  the  first  impulse  to  domestic  consumption, 
though  still  a  small  industry,  as  represented  in  volume  and  money  value, 
compared  with  the  many  industries  that  owe  their  existence  to  this 
American  product.  For  borax  and  boracic  acid  are  not  only  useful  and 
valuable,  but  have  become,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  industrial  arts 
and  manufactures  of  our  country,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  at  the  very 
basis  of  some  of  our  most  important  home  industries  and  manufactures, 
such  as  enameled  ironware,  porcelain  ironware,  x)Ottery  and  glass^ 
edged  tools,  for  fluxing  and  forge  use,  preservatives,  starch,  fish  curing, 
meat  packing,  etc.,  and  without  this  essential  agent  some  of  these 
industries  would  have  no  existence. 

ADVERSE  INTERESTS. 

There  are  but  few  self-interested  parties  hostile  to  the  imposition  of 
protective  duties  on  these  manufactured  products — importers,  who  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  all  domestic  manufactures,  and  a  few  potteries 
that  manufacture  artistic  and  decorated  wares  which  command  fancy 
prices,  and  to  whom  the  cost  of  boracic  acid  or  borax  is  a  minor  expense. 
They  are  accustomed  to  foreign  goods  and  will  not  use  the  American 
article  under  any  conditions.    Their  wares  are  strictly  a  luxury. 

The  trade  generally,  but  actual  consumers  who  use  the  bulk  of  our 
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prodact  particnlarly,  are  favorable  to  higher  duties,  being  wilh'Dg  to 
allow  as,  under  our  American  policy,  what  they  ask  for  themselves. 
Also,  being  under  the  necessity  of  securing  large  supplies,  which  must 
eome  to  them  around  the  Horn  in  American  vessels,  tbey  prefer  stable 
prices  to  the  fluctuating  and  speculative  prices  of  imported  goods. 

They  likewise,  from  experience,  know  that  under  a  former  tariff  of  5 
cents  a  xxinnd  on  refined  borax  and  pure  boracic  acid,  and  3  cents  on 
borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax,  that  concentrated  (prismatic)  borax, 
the  grade  used  by  them  was  sold  at  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  caused 
by  domestic  competition.  (See  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Mather  before 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Keport  No.  2332,  part  2,  pp.  205-213.) 

Experimental  chemistry  has  done  but  little  tor  this  great  industry  of 
the  desert  lands  of  California  and  Nevada.  Cheaper  methods  of 
extraction  and  better  developments  of  properties  looking  to  perma- 
nence are  the  outgrowth  of  practical  experience  which  is  at  first 
attended  by  heavy  losses  in  all  new  fields  of  enterprise.  We  need  the 
assurance  of  the  Congress  that  such  enterprise  will  not  be  crushed  out 
for  want  of  a  home  market. 

WHAT  BORAX  IS,  WHERE  IT   OOMES   FROM,  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  USES. 

Borax  of  soda,  common  borax,  is  a  neutral  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  boracic  acid  with  soda  (chemistry).  It  is  biborate  of  soda, 
manufactured  by  combining  native  boracic  acid  and  soda  (Worcester's 
Dictionary).  Crude  boracic  acid  from  Italy  (and  from  Turkey  in  Asia 
Minor)  is  principally  sent  to  England  and  the  United  States,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  manufactured  into  borax  by  artificial  combina- 
tion with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  ordinary  prismatic  borax  of  com- 
merce, principally  used  in  the  United  States,  is  manufactured  from  the 
Dative  borates  of  California  and  Nevada  and  is  of  first-class  quality 
and  chemically  pure  (Professor  Hank's  Third  Annual  Report  to  Cali- 
fornia State  Mining  Bureau  (1883),  pp.  10-26). 

Borax  and  boracic  acid  have  great  antiseptic  properties  and  also 
perform  an  important  part  of  economic  value  in  the  indnstrial  arts. 
Borax  is  useful  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines.  Borax  is  a 
germicide  used  in  antiseptic  surgery  and  to  arrest  decay  in  animal 
food.  Borax  is  a  fiux  for  all  metals — iron,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  enabling 
them  to  melt  at  a  lower  temperature.  Borax  is  a  glaze  used  in  potteries, 
glass  factories,  and  by  enamelers  for  making  a  brilliant  i)olish. 
Borax  is  an  emollient  valuable  for  the  toilet;  it  softens  and  whitens  the 
face  and  hands.  Borax  is  uninfiammable  and  prevents  fire,  can  be 
employed  for  rendering  muslin  fireproof.  Borax  is  a  medicine  and 
now  enters  into  many  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Borax  is  a  bleach 
and  is  used  in  laundries  for  preventing  clothes  from  turning  yellow. 
Borax  is  used  to  enamel  porcelain-coated  iron,  known  as  ^^  granite 
ware,"  ^^  agate  ware,"  etc.  Borax  in  solution,  mixed  with  linseed  oil, 
may  be  used  for  cheap  painting.  Borax  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing  and  in  dyeing,  and  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Borax  is  exten- 
sively used  in  starch  making  and  gives  a  fine  gloss. 

BespectAilly  submitted. 

H.  Krebs,  Jr., 
Mepresenting  the  Borate  and  Borax  Miners  and  Producers 

of  tlie  States  of  California  and  Nevada. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  H.  M.  YEBINOTOV,  OF  CARSOV 

CITY,  HEV. 

G ARSON  City,  Nev.,  December  26 ^  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  tlie  tariff  question, 
I  feel  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  our 
Nevada  and  California  productions  which  require  a  little  more  protec- 
tion, viz,  borax  and  soda,  the  further  details  of  which  please  find  in 
the  accompanying  memorandum,  wherein  I  have  attempted  to  give  a 
few  unquestionable  facts  for  your  cousideration. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  number  of  our  residents  secured,  by  purchase 
from  the  Government,  the  extensive  alkali  deposit  known  as  Owens 
Lake,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  from  its 
waters  soda  ash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caustic  soda,  and  other  by-products^ 
with  which  those  waters  are  so  strongly  impregnated,  without  doubt 
the  largest  alkali  deposit  in  America.  About  $250,000  has  been 
invested  in  the  lands  and  works  at  the  lake,  this  year's  production  being 
over  3,000  tons  of  excellent  carbonate  of  soda.  So  far  a  dividend  has 
never  been  declared,  although,  I  believe,  the  consumption  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  its  compounds  in  the  United  States  is  about  250,000  tons 
per  annum,  the  greater  portiou  coming  from  England  and  other  foreign 
countries.  The  output  at  Owens  Lake  could  be  heavily  increased  by 
investment  of  more  capital,  but  foreign  competition  is  so  great  under 
present  low  tariff  that  a  further  investment  is  not  advisable  unless 
we  Lave  a  higher  duty  to  protect  the  industry  against  the  raids  of 
foreigners. 

The  borax  interests  are  especially  important,  the  production  large 
(viz,  over  35,000  tons  since  1883,  which  at  present  market  price  of  4^ 
cents  per  i)ound  would  be  over  $3,000,000),  with  a  hea.vy  amount  or 
capital  invested,  giving  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  white  x>eople, 
and  also  to  Indians  coming  off'  the  Indian  reservation,  who  are  well 
paid,  thus  materially  assisting  the  Government  iu  taking  care  of  them. 

With  the  hope  that  they  will  give  every  possible  aid  in  this  matter, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  Senator  Stewart,  Senator  White, 
Senator  Jones,  and  other  leading  Members  of  Congress  now  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  borax  marshes  of  the  United  States  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  consisting  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  situated  at  widely  different  points  but  entirely  within  the  arid 
and  desert  region,  as  a  rule  far  distant  fro.n  railroad  facilities,  hence 
the  transx)ortation  and  freight  of  machinery,  supi>lies,  etc.,  to  the  various 
works  and  the  manufactured  product  from  thence  to  railroad  and  mar- 
ket is  found  to  be  very  expensive,  necessitating  the  employment  of  an 
extensive  outfit  of  heavy  teams,  wag(»ns,  etc.  The  result  is  that  pro- 
ducers now  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  with  the  foreign  prod- 
uct under  its  system  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap  transportation.  But  even 
under  this  adverse  state  of  things  our  people  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  output  from  the  small  beginning  of  600  tons  in  1873  to  pver  5,000 
tons  per  annum  in  1895,  and  reducing  the  price  from  33  cents  per  pound 
in  1873,  when  the  country  was  entirely  supplied  by  foreigners,  to  4J 
cents,  the  present  rate,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  free  li«t,  for  since  the  tariff*  of  1883  the  prices  of  borax  have 
ruled  lower  than  ever  known  before.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
through  the  action  of  our  American  producers  o  )n8nmers  throughout 
the  country  have  been  immensely  benefited;  aud  they  are  found  in 
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eyeiy  town  and  bainlet  in  the  land.  Aside  from  the  great  benefit  to 
consumers  generally,  the  manufacture  is  of  great  and  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  in  this,  that  very 
large  sams  of  money  are  invested  in  these  works,  namely: 

First.  By  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  United  States 
Government  at  $2.50  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  those  lands  are  absolutely 
worthless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  hence  would  lie  as  arid,  unproduc- 
tive wastes  tor  all  time,  both  to  the  Government  and  people. 

Second.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  shape  of 
extensive  buildings^  plant,  and  other  machinery,  which,  without  a  tariff, 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

Third.  The  business  requires  much  skilled  and  scientific  labor,  for 
which  high  remuneration  is  paid.  Ordinary  laborers  are  necessarily 
employed  by  the  hundred  at  good  rates  of  wages.  On  many  of  the 
marshes  vast  numbers  of  Indians,  the  nation's  prot^g^s,  are  given  work 
nearly  all  the  year  round  at  never  less  than  $1  per  day,  thus  greatly 
aiding  the  Government  in  taking  care  of  them.  At  one  marsh  in 
Nevada  300  Indians  are  frequently  on  its  pay  roll,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing boracic  acid,  known  as  ^^  cotton  balls." 

Fonrth.  Further,  relative  to  the  labor  and  industrial  question  as  found 
in  connection  with  the  borax  and  soda  productions  of  California  and 
Nevada.  Transx)ortation  cuts  an  imx)ortant  figure  in  its  extensive 
teaming  and  freighting,  requiring  the  services  of  great  numbers  of 
skilled  teamsters,  stable  men,  etc.  The  consumption  of  hay,  oats,  and 
barley  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  the  supplies  of  beef,  pork,  vege- 
tables, and  other  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  camps,  all  obtained  from 
the  nearest  ranches,  for  which  cash  is  paid  and  which  the  producers 
oould  not  possibly  obtain  through  any  other  source.  At  all  the  works 
immense  quantities  of  wood  are  used  as  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of 
borax  and  soda.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  mountains  by  white  men  and 
hauled  to  the  works,  thus  employing  an  additional  number  ot  men  and 
teams  at  a  heavy  outlay  of  cash,  at  the  same  time  giving  many  of  our 
people  steady  employment.  The  small  country  merchants  scattered 
throughout  those  regions  are  also  benefited  by  this  trade,  which  helps 
greatly  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Fifth.  The  large  amount  of  taxes  paid  the  States  and  counties  inci« 
dent  to  these  industries  is  important,  and  their  loss  would  be  severely 
felt  by  the  several  counties  particularly. 

Of  late  years  the  consumption  of  borax  and  soda  enters  into  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  home  life  of  the  country  very  extensively,  is  won- 
derfully increasing  every  year,  and,  as  above  stated,  English  manufac- 
turers, being  the  great  foreign  shippers  into  this  country,  they,  by  their 
cheap  labor,  transportation,  etc.,  under  our  low  tarifif,  are  enabled  to 
cripple  our  home  producers  of  both  borax  and  soda  very  seriously,  in 
fact,  to-day  almost  driving  them  out  of  our  own  markets. 

Soda  stands  relatively  on  the  same  ground  with  borax,  the  great  nat- 
ural deposits  being  found  at  Owens  Lake,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  Eag- 
town,  and  other  points  in  Nevada,  in  an  alkali,  arid  region,  entirely 
devoid  of  vegetation.  The  production  on  the  coast  is  comparatively 
small,  at  continued  reduced  prices,  owing  to  the  larger  and  improved 
works  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  des- 
perate eflTorts  of  foreigrn  competitors  to  hold  the  trade  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  our  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  supply  the  wants 
of  at  least  one-half  the  country  provided  a  little  higher  tariff  is  granted 
them. 

The  sales  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  English  ash  on  the  coast  are  about 
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7,000  tons  per  annum,  principally  from  England,  less  the  home  produc- 
tion of  about  2,500  tons.  Under  the  present  tariff  our  people  are  sub- 
jected to  very  sharp  competition  from  foreigners,  rendered  possible 
owing  to  their  extensive  moneyed  capital,  cheap  labor,  and  extraordi- 
narily cheap  transportation  to  their  shipping  ports  and  across  the  sea, 
the  bulk  of  their  shipments  coming  over  to  our  ports  as  ballast. 

The  annual  consumption  of  soda  and  its  compounds,  viz,  English  ash 
(carbonate  of  soda),  salaratus  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  caustic,  bleaching 
and  washing  soda,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  is  about  25O,O0<)  tons,  the 
msgor  portion  being  from  Great  Britain,  shipped  to  this  country  prin- 
cipally in  foreign  bottoms,  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  receipts  from 
the  pockets  of  our  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country,  expense  of 
transportation  to  market,  ete.,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  should  the 
present  tariff  be  increased  somewhat,  as  desired,  that  our  producers 
can  possibly  advance  prices,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  works  must 
shut  down  and  foreigners  have  absolute  control  of  this  market,  as  pre- 
vious to  1872,  force  up  prices  far  beyond  the  present  rates,  and  all 
Ameri'^an  consumers  suffer  accordingly.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  manu£a>cture  of  borax  33  per  cent  of  soda  is  required 
to  every  ton. 

Glass  blowers,  paper  workers,  soap  manufacturers,  woolen  mills,  etc., 
are  consumers  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  an  enormous  extent,  supplied 
principally  from  England.  Therefore,  in  advocating  a  substantial 
increase  of  the  present  tariff  this  appeal  is  not  made  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  the  producers  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  manufacturers  above 
stated  and  that  of  a  vast  number  of  our  people  in  every  condition  of 
life,  and  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  every  household  in  our  broad  land. 

Under  this  state  of  things  it  is  felt  by  the  producers  in  Nevada  and 
California  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  that  the  following  duties  be 
fixed: 

Cento. 

Boraoic  acid per  pound..  5 

Borax do 4 

Concentrated,  calcined  or  treated  borate  of  lime,  and  other  borax  materials, 

per  ponud 3 

Borate  of  lime per  poaud..  3 

Borate  of  soda do....  3 

Carbonate  of  soda do | 

Bicarbonate  of  soda do 1 

Sal  soda  or  crystals do....        ^ 

Caustic  soda do....  1 

Silicate  of  sod* do | 

H.  M.  Yerington. 


New  York,  December  24^  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  As  buyers  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  in  this  market  and 
abroad,  we  suggest  that  the  just  and  true  principle  for  really  increasing 
the  revenue  have  full  consideration  at  your  hands.  A  cursory  glance  at 
facts,  that  every  year  are  becoming  fixed  facts,  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  American  borax  has  been  gaining  for  some  time  past  a  control- 
ling influence  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Every  consumer  in  this  country  is  paying  a  tax — to  a  monopoly,  as  we 
understand  it — equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  selling  price, 
the  present  duty  being  2  cents  a  pound.  As  little  or  no  refined  borax 
is  imported  or  can  be  owing  to  the  present  duty,  the  revenue  might  be 
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increased  by  redacing  the  rate  of  dnty  to  1  cent  x)er  -pound  and  the 
erode  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  doty.  If  our  information  is  correct,  the 
entire  product  ot  borax  in  this  country  is  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
eorporation. 

You  can  readily  learn  if  this  is  so;  and  if  so,  see  the  injustice  of  tax- 
ing every  user  of  borax  in  this  country  to  benefit  outsiders,  not  only 
through  the  tariff  giving  thenj  a  monopoly,  but  through  a  combination 
of  foreign  capital  to  that  end.  In  fact  no  borax  can  be  imported  and 
Bold  in  competition,  hence  no  revenue. 

Boracic  acid,  refined,  is  also  made  by  the  same  combination  of  inter- 
ests, their  lowest  price  being  8  cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  price  on 
foreign  boracic  acid,  refined,  is  £2S  10s.  -per  ton,  or  say  6.1  cents  per 
pound,  present  duty  3  cents,  making  theforeign  cost  9.1  cents  i)er  pound 
independent  of  freight,  insurance,  customs  charges,  consular  invoices, 
etc.;  present  protection,  48  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  reducing  the  duty  to  2  cents  per  pound  an  increased  revenue 
would  be  the  result;  a  fairer  competition  and  a  benefit  to  every  line  of 
manufacture,  to  every  household  in  the  land,  every  pottery,  and  many 
other  branches.  Crude  boracic  acid,  costing  X15 10s.  in  Europe  (without 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges),  say  3^  cents  per  pound,  pays  now 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  about  86  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
article  is  used  by  every  pottery  in  the  United  States,  and  only  by  them. 
The  duty  should  not  be  more  than  1  cent  per  pound.  The  imports  would 
be  increased.  Every  potter  would  be  benefited  by  getting  this  mate- 
rial so  uiucb  nearer  the  cost  of  the  article  as  paid  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors in  England  and  Germany. 

Clays — cbina  clay  and  china  stone — pay  at  present  a  duty  much 
greater  than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  ware.  If  made  free,  every 
{lottery  in  the  country  would  not  only  buy  their  foreign  clays  at  less 
price,  bat  the  home  producers  would  have  to  reduce  their  price. 

Jos.  F.  McCoy  Co. 
CAMPHOB. 

(Paragraph  10^.) 

New  York,  December  31y  1896. 

GOMMITTKB   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  some  facts  in 
relation  to  the  duty  on  refined  camphor,  in  which  we  are  largely  inter- 
ested as  domestic  refiners  of  this  article.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
duty  on  refined  camphor  should  be  specific  and  not  ad  valorem,  as  in 
the  present  tariff,  thus  avoiding  the  undervaluations  which  have  been 
attempted,  and  which  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  attempted  under 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  such  specific  duty  should  be  6  cents  per  pound, 
for  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated. 

We  would  state  that  the  act  of  1890  imposed  a  dnty  of  4  cents  per 
pound,  but  at  that  time  that  duty  figured  out  about  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whereas  the  duty  of  6  cents  wh'ch  we  advocate,  would  also 
fi^^re  out  about  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  crude  camphor  is  much 
higher  than  in  former  years,  and  will  probably  remain  so,  owing  to  its 
not  being  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  Of  late  years,  since  crude  camphor 
hcis  been  higher,  the  foreign  producers  make  an  article  that  contains 
considerably  more  moisture  and  impurities  than  formerly,  so  that  it  costs 
us  much  more  to  work  the  camphor  of  late  years  than  it  did  in  1890, 
as  we  have  to  eliminate  from  the  material  all  the  moisture  and  impurities, 
leaving  only  the  absolutely  refined  camphor  itself,  and  for  this  reason 
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we,  SIS  manafacturers,  are  no  better  off  with  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  poand 
and  the  present  high  price  of  crude  camphor  that  is  so  vet  and  impare 
than  with  the  former  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  act  of  1890, 
with  the  lower-priced  crude  camphor  which  contained  so  much  less 
moisture  and  impurities. 

Refined  camphor  has  been  dutiable  as  high  as  40  cents  per  pound, 
but  in  asking  for  6  cents  per  pound  we  only  ask  tor  the  very  moderate 
protection  (about  15  per  cent)  that  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  extremely 
low  price  of  labor  abroad,  and  in  view  of  the  very  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  we,  as  American  camphor  refiners,  labor. 

American  refined  camphor  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains  no  mois- 
ture whatever,  whereas  the  Japan  refined  camphor,  which  is  made  by 
a  different  process,  contains  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  moisture.  Gonse- 
quently  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  domestic  refined  camphor,  and  the 
consumer  in  buying  it  gets  less  value  for  his  money.  Although  the 
moisture  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  visible,  yet  while  the  Japan  refined 
camphor  is  apparently  dry  it  nevertheless  has  this  moisture  incorpo- 
rated with  it. 

Japan  and  Formosa  supply  the  world  with  crude  camphor  and  Ameri- 
can refiners  derive  their  supplies  from  there,  having  to  order  the  crude 
camphor  a  long  time  before  they  can  place  it  on  the  market  here  as 
refined  camphor;  the  time  elapsing  between  the  ordering  of  the  cam- 
phor and  tbe  placing  of  it  on  the  market  as  refined  camphor  averaging 
possibly  eight  months,  and  sometimes  longer;  and  American  refiners 
have  to  order  it  in  considerable  quantities  and  store  it  in  such  quanti- 
ties so  as  to  have  it  for  use  when  they  require  it.  In  Japan  the  refining 
of  camphor  has  of  late  years  come  to  the  front,  and  they  have  so  many 
advantages  over  the  American  refiner  that  the  latter  is  left  at  great 
disadvantage,  and  would  simply  have  to  succumb  to  this  competition 
if  forced  to  meet  them  on  an  equal  footing.  In  the  first  place,  labor  in 
Japan  is  procurable  at  about  15  cents  per  day,  whereas  we  have  to  pay 
our  men  an  average  of  frofii  $1.75  to  f  2  per  day. 

The  Japan  manufacturers  can  get  their  crude  camphor  practically 
just  about  as  they  require  it  for  refining,  not  being  required  to  keep 
large  stocks  on  hand,  as  they  can  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy  what 
they  want  from  time  to  time;  whereas  the  American  refiners  have 
always  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  it,  and  with  an  expensive  article  like 
camphor  the  interest  on  the  value  of  such  dormant  stock  which  has  to 
be  carried  is  enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  the  amount 
invested  in  plant,  machinery,  etc.,  which  figures  up  very  high,  this 
being  a  charge  which  Japan  refiners  do  not  have  to  stand,  except  to  a 
slight  degree,  their  plants  being  nothing  like  as  valuable  as  they  are 
in  this  country. 

The  American  refiner  has  to  freight  from  Japan  the  crude  camphor, 
which  comes  in  tubs  which  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  as  the 
crude  material  on  which  this  freight  has  to  be  paid  contains  about  25 
to  35  per  cent  more  or  less  of  moisture  and  impurities,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  foreign  refiner  who  simply  freights  the  refined  article  in  square 
cases,  which  are  packed  very  closely,  tbus  making  a  saving  in  freight, 
is  very  much  more  favorably  situated  in  this  respect  than  the  American 
refiner. 

Eefined  camphor  from  abroad,  which  is  packed  in  tight  boxes,  loses 
nothing  in  weight,  while  crude  camphor,  on  the  other  hand,loses^ 
largely  in  weight  on  the  voyage.  Japan  refiners  are  looking  with  long^ 
ing  eyes  to  the  markets  of  this  country  and  have  shipped  considerable 
quantities  of  refined  camphor  here,  which  in  many  cases  has  been- 
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midenralaed  (tbe  present  daty  being  ad  valorem),  as  records  of  the 
Goyemment  will  prove. 

H.  J.  BA£BB  &  Bbo. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  i,  1897. 
ConooTTKB  ON  Ways. AND  Means: 

Camphor  is  known  in  the  marts  of  the  world  as  crude  and  refined. 
Grade  camphor  has  rightly  been  on  the  free  list  for  twenty  years,  it 
beiug  a  crude  or  raw  material  to  the  refiner.  Eefiued  camphor  has 
always  been  on  the  dutiable  list  and  should  remain  there,  as  the  refiuers 
in  this  country  are  called  upon  to  take  large  risks  in  the  article,  it  being 
eight  to  ten  months,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  after  purchasing  the 
crude  material  before  any  returns  can  be  realized.  The  laborer  who 
is  employed  in  American  refineries  receives  $1.75  per  day,  as  against 
50  cents  per  day  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  15  cents  per 
day  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  American 
refiner  in  being  able  to  purchase  crude  camphor  in  small  lots  from  day 
to  day,  as  required,  whereas  we  are  obliged  to  purchase  the  crude  in 
large  quantities  at  such  times  as  tonnage  is  available.  The  American 
refiner  is  thus  obliged  to  carry  in  stock  a  large  amount  of  manufactured 
Ij^oods,  the  interest  and  storage  charges  on  which  amount  to  a  large 
8am. 

Crude  camphor,  being  packed  in  tubs,  occupies  much  unnecessary 
space,  and,  as  it  contains  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  impurities,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Japanese  refiner,  who  freights  only  refined  camphor,  com- 
pactly packed  in  square  cases,  is  quite  apparent. 

In  order  that  the  American  refiner  may  successfully  compete  with 
the  refiners  of  Japan  a  sufBcient  duty  should  be  levied  to  offset  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  he  labors,  as  compared  with  the 
native  Japanese  refiner  who  has  everything  in  his  favor. 

Since  the  rapid  advance  in  value  of  crude  camphor,  the  amount  of 
moisture  and  impurities  has  constantly  increased,  and  the  cost  of  refin- 
ing has  increased  proportionately.  The  duty  which  we  ask  for  at 
present  places  us  in  no  better  position  than  when  the  rate  was  4  cents, 
at  which  time  Japan  refined  camphor  was  unknown,  this  industry  in 
Japan  having  been  introduced  only  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
Japanese  are  looking  forward  with  longing  eyes  to  the  United  States 
for  a  market  for  their  product,  and  unless  sufdcient  protection  is  given 
to  American  refiners  they  must  abandon  its  manufacture. 

We  advocate  and  recommend  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
in  place  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  in  order  to  guard  against  undervalua- 
tions. The  records  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  relating  to  the 
undervaluation  of  refined  camphor  during  the  past  few  months  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  deserve  your 
^jrions  consideratiou. 

West  &  Jenney. 
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COPPERAS. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  455.) 
STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HEHET  C.  STEWAET,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  duty  imposed  on  copperas  in  1890; 
are  you  acquainted  with  that;  that  is  a  duty  of  three- tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound? 

Mr.  Stewakt.  It  immediately  reduced  the  price  of  the  American 
product  to  that  at  which  it  could  be  laid  down  here.  Copperas  can  be 
laid  down  from  Euroi)e  on  our  seaboard  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chaieman.  You  say  three-tenths  of  a  cent  was  sufficient? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Quite  sufficient;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list.  Has  the  importation 
largely  increased  f  ^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  ]^ot  of  copperas,  but  the  American  price  dropped  to 
exactly  what  it  cost  to  lay  it  down  from  Europe,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  English  copperas  brought  in,  indeed.  I  tried  an  experiment 
and  brought  some  copperas  from  Wales  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
the  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  importations  were  almost  identically  the 
same  in  1896  that  they  were  in  1893.  The  importations  do  not  seem  to 
have  increased  by  putting  it  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  the  American  producers  recognized  that  they 
had  to  sell  their  product;  and  by  way  of  explanation  I  might  say  that 
copperas  must  be  manufactured.  It  is  made  from  the  waste  sulphuric 
acid,  which  if  turned  into  the  streams  destroys  the  fish  and  of  course 
injures  the  stream. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  much  of  this  waste  copperas  you  seek  to  have 
transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  was  imported  last  yearf 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  there  are  two  distinct  articles 

Mr.  McMiLiiiN.  You  mentioned  a  number. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Copperas,  you  understand,  is  not  an  ore;  it  is  a  chem- 
ical product.  Now,  as  to  the  ores,  under  ocher  and  ochery  earths, 
imported  during  last  year,  I  should  say  probably  $200,000;  maybe 
$250,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLtN.  What  is  the  value  of  the  domestic  product! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Last  year  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  $300,000? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  well,  probably  $400,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  it  would  be  about  an  equal  amount  of  foreign 
and  domestic! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  about  $250,000  and  $150,000. 
The  foreign  at  present  ranges  very  much  higher  in  value,  because  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  our  products  from  the  same  grade  of  goods. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  you  say  the  transfer  of  copx>eras  from  the 
dutiable  list  did  not  increase  the  importations! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Well,  if  it  did  not  increase  the  importation,  how  does 
it  take  away  your  market! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  does  not,  sir.  I  do  not  say  so  on  copperas.  I  want 
that  distinctly  understood. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  would  teud  to  increase  the 
price  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States! 
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Mr.  Stewabt.  No,  rIt;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiULiN,  Then,  if  it  does  not  keep  out  any  foreign  product 
and  does  not  increase  the  value  to  the  seller  or  producer  here,  how  will 
it  benefit  you  by  a  reimposition  of  duty?     • 

Mr.  Stewabt.  It  will  give  the  American  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  business  where  to-day  they  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  Then  you  can  only  do  it  by  increasing  the  price! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  There  might  be  a  slight  increase,  but 

Mr.  McMillin.  In  the  paper  you  submit  what  duty  do  you  suggestf 

Mr.  Stewabt.  That  of  the  McKiiiley  bill,  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Evans.  This  copperas  is  a  by-productt 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Of  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  used.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  water  are  used  to  treat  iron  sheets  and  rods.  After  it  has  taken 
up  a  certain  amount  of  iron  from  the  sheets  or  rods  it  becomes  saturated 
and  is  no  longer  useful.  Then  it  has  been  the  habit  to  allow  it  to  run 
into  streams  and  destroy  them.  The  Americans,  and  in  fact  foreigners, 
found  it  could  be  made  into  an  industry,  and  they  took  it  and  boiled  it 
and  made  it  a  little  stronger,  and  thereby  produced  from  this  waste 
iron  liquor,  the  commercial  copperas. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  to  protect  these  streams  near  these  manufacturing 
establishments  they  must  make  the  copperas  f 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Whether  they  make  any  profit  out  of  it  or  notf 

Mr.  Stewabt.  That  is  correct.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  cop- 
peras are  under  contract  with  the  producers  of  the  crude  liquor  to  take 
their  supply,  so  they  must  make  it  whether  they  make  a  profit  on  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  do  these  contracts  run? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  presume  they  could  be  abrogated  at  any  time,  but 
we  have  kept  on  in  the  hope  that  some  day  we  might  find  a  profitable 
use  for  the  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  iron  industry! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  market  for 
copperas,  which  of  course  has  been  largely  produced  in  excess,  my  own 
concern  and  a  number  of  others  have  gone  to  work  and  burned  the 
copperas  which  we  produced,  and  made  a  brilliant  red  color  from  it, 
which  is  capable  of  being  used  in  paints.  That  industry  is  capable 
of  very  great  enlargement  if  a  commensurate  duty  is  placed  on  the 
product.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Venetian  red  oxides  of  iron  of  all 
kinds  brought  from  abroad  which  can  be  produced  here  by  the  burning 
of  coi)peras  into  oxide  of  iron. 

A  Bystandeb.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  localities  the  manufac- 
turers are  compelled  by  law  to  manufacture  copperas? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that,  but  in  some  States  I 
think  it  is  true,  for  instance  Ohio;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true  in 
New  Jersey,  where  our  manufactory  is  located. 

A  Bystandeb.  I  know  that  is  true  in  many  cases. 

Ml.  Payne.  That  is,  they  are  liable  for  damages  if  they  turn  this 
acid  into  the  streams? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  because  I 
know  it  has  been  jdone  there  and  turned  into  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  locks  and  the  canal 
generally. 
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OXIDE  OF  IRON. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  January  4, 1897. 

Deab  Sir:  We  take  notice  through  the  press  of  the  changes  asked 
before  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  tariff'  rates  on  ocher  and 
ochery  earths,  etc.,  also  on  "  oxide  of  iron,  under  whatsoever  name,  when 
crude  and  not  advanced  in  value  by  any  process  of  manufacture."  The 
changes  were  asked  for  by  Henry  C.  Stewart.  We  wish  to  say  that 
we  indorse  all  Mr.  Stewart  said  on  the  subject  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  where  he  asks  for  a  tariff'  of  $10  per  ton  on  '^  oxide  of  iron, 
under  whatsoever  name,  when  crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process 
of  manufacture."  We  consider  the  tariff'  asked  for  this  portion  emi- 
nently unjust,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  crude  oxides  brought  from 
abroad  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  country,  but  which,  after  being 
brought  here  in  the  crude,  furnish  employment  to  our  own  men  in  refin- 
ing and  preparing  them  for  the  market.  We  import  considerable  quan- 
tities  of  these  crude  oxides,  as  do  other  manufacturers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  adding  of  $10  per  ton  for  duty  would  destroy  this 
l>art  of  our  business  as  well  as  those  who  huve  been  importing  this  ore 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  two  concerns 
who  fitted  out  some  years  ago  at  considerable  expense  to  produce  these 
colors  chemically,  before  the  above-named  crude  oxides  became  a  factor 
in  the  American  market.  The  effect  of  a  $10  rate  would  be  to  com- 
])el  all  the  crude  oxide  to  remain  in  the  old  countries  and  become  refined 
there  and  brought  here  in  the  refined  state,  compelling  buyers  here  to 
liay  the  advanced  rate  in  duty,  depriving  us  and  others  of  our  business 
and  our  men  of  their  labor  connected  with  the  refining. 

The  present  rate  on  crude  oxide  is  40  cents  per  ten,  which  is  really 
more  than  it  should  be,  as  our  experience  teaches  us  that  such  material 
should  come  in  free. 

Pittsburg  Lbon  Paint  Oo. 


Washington,  D*  0.,  December  23 ^  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  Iron  and  steel  rods  and  plates,  after  being  formed,  are, 
for  the  i)urpose  of  removing  the  little  "scales"  from  the  surface,  dipped 
in  a  bath  composed  of  about  ten  parts  of  water  and  one  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  clears  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  holds  the  particles 
removed  in  solution.  When  this  is  boiled  down  to  a  given  consistency 
it  crystallizes  into  the  copperas  of  commerce.  By  this  process,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  under  an  American  scale  of  wages,  copperas  is  pro- 
duced from  the  waste  from  iron  foundries  (I  speak  particularly  of  Boel- 
ings,  Trenton,  N.  J.)  at  a  cost  of  $C  per  ton. 

The  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  in  Wales,  producing  copperas  by 
precisely  the  same  method,  under  their  wage  scale  can  deliver  it  on  the 
docks  at  American  ports  for  $6  per  ton.  Even  in  these  dull  times 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  good  deal  of  the  article  in  this  country.  With 
a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  copperas,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  that  Is  consumed  in  this  country  will 
hereafter  be  made  from  what  has  been  waste  irom  American  iron  and 
steel  mills. 

J.  J.  Gabdneb,  M,  C. 
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WoBCESTBE,  Mass.,  December  26j  1896. 

COIIMITTEB  OTi   ^WaYS    AND   MEANS: 

We  desire  to  strongly  ar^e  that  the  former  duty  of  30  per  cent  on 
copperas  be  restorecL.  Copperas  is  made  from  a  waste  product  from 
wire  mills,  consisting  of  an  acid  used  in  cleaning  or  pickling  wire  rods, 
and  wire  when  in  process  of  manufacture.  Wire  mills  are  obliged  by 
law  to  take  care  of  tliis  waste  acid  and  not  allow  it  to  run  into  natural 
streams  or  sewer  systems.  Copperas  is  the  only  product  that  can  be 
made  from  the  spent  acid.  Large  amounts  of  copperas  are  made  in 
foreign  countries^  and  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  coming  in  not 
only  under  the  name  of  copperas,  but  under  other  designations. 

We  respectfally  ask  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  our  request 
in  this  matter.  ^We  are  sure  it  will  be  strongly  seconded  by  all  makers 
of  oopperaa. 

T?7ASHBUEN  &  M GEN  MANUFAOTUEINO  CO. 

Phiup  W.  Moen, 

Trea,»urer  and  Oeneral  Manager. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  26y  1896. 

COMXTTTEB   OW  WAYS  AlH)  MeANS: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  copperas, 
which  will  doubtless  come  up  in  the  chemical  schedule  on  the  proposals 
for  a  new  tariff  bill. 

In  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  the  duty  of  30  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, or  $6  per  ton,  was  taken  off  and  copperas  made  free.  The 
resalt  was  that  it  totally  ruined  the  business  of  manufacturing  copperas 
in  this  conutry;  first,  because  it  brought  the  price  down  to  compete 
with  foreign  copperas  that  has  been  imported,  and  in  the  next  place 
because  the  action  of  the  tariff  bill,  as  a  whole,  ruined  temporarily  the 
business  of  quite  a  number  of  industries  that  depended  on  copperas 
for  a  portion  of  their  raw  material.  There  is  now  some  prospect  that 
the  consumption  of  copperas  will  be  increased,  especially  if  the  manu- 
&cturers  and  users  of  that  sort  of  material  are  given  protection  in 
their  lines  which  would  enable  them  to  use  copperas  at  a  price  that 
will  give  the  manufacturer  even  a  fair  return  on  its  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  you  to  have  the  proposal  for  the  changes 
m  a  new  tariff  bill  that  may  be  brought  up  include  the  restoration  of 
the  former  duty  on  copperas  of  30  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Very  respectfally  submitted. 

Cleveland  Eollino  Mill  Company. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27 ^  1896. 

COMMITTKB   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Without  going  into  any  details  or  lengthy  argument  permit  us  to 
state: 

That  we  have  one  of  the  few  large  plants  of  the  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

That  we  can  not  without  selling  below  cost  meet  the  prices  at  which 
the  English  manufacturers  are  now  quoting  copperas  for  delivery  at 
<mr  seaboard. 

That  we  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  our  plant,  and 
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that  on  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  prices  of  our  product 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  lost  money  every  month  since. 
In  view  of  these  facts  we  respectfully  request  in  justice  to  our  indus- 
try that  as  equitable  duties  there  be  inserted  in  a  new  bill  in  Schedule 
A,  in  place  of  paragraph  455  in  the  free  list,  tariff*  act  of  1894,  the  fol- 
lowing: "Copperas  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds.''  And  in  place  of 
paragraph  666,  in  the  free  list,  tariif  act  of  1894,  the  following: 

"All  oxides  of  iron,  by  whatever  name  known,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for,  when  crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process  of 
manufacture,  $10  per  ton." 
We  respectfully  ask  your  kind  consideration  in  this  matter,  and  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Forest  City  Copperas  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Fuller,  Secretary. 


COAL-TAR  PRODUCTS, 

(Paragraphs  14,  58,  368,  443,  647.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  H.  CHUBS,  OF  66  DIAIDEV  LANE, 
^  HEW  TOBK 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

Mr.  Childs.  We  have  submitted  a  pai)er  to  the  committee,  aud  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions 
the  committee  may  wish  to  ask.  I  am  interested  in  the  raw  product 
derived  from  the  first  distillation  of  coal  tar. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  suggested  in  the  paper  presented  as  to 
raw  materials?  You  may  state  it  briefly,  without  referring  to,  as  your 
statement  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Childs.  We  suggest  that  the  wording  of  pai*agraph  443  be 
changed  to  read : 

^^Ooal  tar,  and  the  crude  product  obtained  from  the  direct  distillation 
of  coal  tar,  namely,  pitch,  dead,  or  creosote  oil,  crude  naphtha,  and 
crude  naphthaline  salt  pressed  but  not  refined,  free." 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  now  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  now  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  that  enlarge  the  present  clause  on  the  free  list  or 
otherwise  t 

Mr.  Childs.  It  does  not.  It  leaves  it  just  as  it  is,  except  it  more 
closely  defines  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  better  definition  f 

Mr.  Childs.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  ask  any  change  in  the  duty  of  coal-tar  prepara- 
tions Y 

Mr.  Childs.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  centt 

Mr.  Childs.  We  are. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  prepara- 
tions f 

Mr.  Childs.  To  some  extent. 

Mr,  Payne.  Or  are  you  simi)ly  an  importer! 
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Mr  Chtlbs.  No,  sir;  we  have  the  largest  individual  plant  in  the 
conntry,  located 

Mr.  Patn£.  Manufacturing  plant  of  whatt 

Mr.  Childs.  Distilling  coal  tar  and  manufacturing  products  from  it. 

The  ChatbmAlN.  But  what  products  do  you  manufacture f 

Mr.  Chtlbs.  We  take  the  raw  coal  tar  and  manufacture  benzol,  naph- 
thalene— refine  it;  and  we  manufacture  roofing  material,  manufacture 
paving  materials  which  are  used  on  the  streets  in  paving,  sheathing 
papers,  and  numerous  articles. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  no  change  in  dutyf 

Mr.  Chilbs.  Except  the  raw  material  we  want  on  the  free  list. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  want  a  more  definite  statement  respecting  the 
raw  material  t 

Mr.  Ohilds.  Yes,  sir;  so  we  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  appraisers 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say,  so  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  appraisers. 
Do  the  appraisers  now  interpret  the  law  and  confine  it  to  the  free  list,  or 
do  you  want  to  enlarge  it  according  to  the  definition  of  the  appraisers,  or 
what  is  the  trouble  with  the  appraisers  of  which  you  wish  to  get  ridf 
Mr.  Childs.  Creosote  oil,  crude,  is,  by  a  recent  d  ecision  of  the  apprais- 
ers, made  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  It  is  a  crude  product  of  distil- 
lation. The  manufacturers,  of  course,  have  appealed,  and,  we  think, 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  shown  to  be  a  crude  product  of  coal  tar  and 
should  be  put  back  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Fatne.  That  change  would  give  you  the  interpretation  you  desire 
on  it  and  would  make  no  farther  change! 
Mr.  Childs.  None  at  all. 


To  THE  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  article  443,  free  list,  of  the 
tariff  of  1894,  relating  to  coal  tar  and  its  products,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

^^Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  preparations  except  medicinal  coal-tar  prep- 
arations, and  products  of  coal  tar,  not  color  or  dyes,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.^ 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  trade  in  these  goods  and  to  the 
manufacturers  using  these  goods,  that  coal  tar  and  its  crude  products 
named  in  article  443  of  the  free  list,  be  left  upon  the  free  list,  simply 
amending  the  wording  as.  below  so  as  to  make  its  design  beyond 
question,  viz: 

"Coal  tar  and  the  crude  products  obtained  from  the  direct  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar,  namely,  pitch,  dead  or  creosote  oil,  crude  naphtha,  and 
crude  naphthaline  salts  pressed  but  not  refined,  free." 

It  is  important  that  coal  tar  and  its  crude  products  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  free  list,  as  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  this  country  are  dependent  upon  getting  a  large  proportion  of 
their  supply  of  raw  materials  from  abroad.  The  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  change  which  has  occurred  since  1890  in  the  methods  of 
maDufacturing  illuminating  gas.  Previous  to  that  time  gas  was  almost 
universally  made  from  coal,  but  the  methods  of  manufacture  have  since 
been  changed  to  processes  where  oil  is  employed  in  which  no  coal  is 
used,  lessening  the  product  of  coal  tar  from  one-half  to  two- thirds,  and 
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many  of  the  large  cities  that  formerly  produced  the  balk  of  coal  tar 
now  produce  very  little  or  none  at  all.  The  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  gas  companies  that  are  abandoning  the  use  of  coal  and  employ- 
ing methods  that  do  not  produce  coal  tar  increases  the  deficiency  of 
raw  material,  which  deficiency  must  be  obtained  from  abroad.  The 
only  new  source  of  supply  of  coal  tar  that  has  developed  in  the  last 
two  years  has  been  tar  from  coke  ovens,  where  coking  of  coal  has  been 
done  by  new  and  improved  methods,  but  the  quantity  of  coal  tar  so 
produced  has  been  too  small  to  be  any  factor  in  covering  the  deficiency 
of  supply. 

We  have  endeavored  to  furnish  you  records  of  the  amount  of  impor- 
tations of  coal  tar  and  its  crude  products  into  this  country  for  the  years 
since  1890,  but  we  have  been  able  to  find  only  a  record  of  the  amount 
of  pitch  and  coal  tar  imported  in  barrels,  which  record  leaves  out  the 
enormous  amount  of  pitch  imported  in  bulk  and  bags.  The  record  of 
barrels  alone  indicates  clearly,  however,  the  absolute  dependence  of  our 
manufacturers  upon  the  foreign  supply,  viz: 

Cruda  coal  tar,  and  pitch  of. 

Bamls. 

1891 89,313 

1892 117,056 

1893 102,136 

1894 96,068 

1895  112,536 

1896  (to  October  1) ! 139,976 

Total -•-  657,085 

The  crude  products  of  coal  tar  are  articles- of  large  bulk  and  low 
price,  and  the  cost  of  package,  freight,  handling,  and  waste,  in  obtain- 
ing same  from  abroad,  is  ample  protection  to  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  producing  same  in  this  country.  For  example,  pitch,  in  bulk,  in 
London,  is  worth  about  27  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  $6.75. 
The  cost  of  barrels,  lighterage,  freight,  insurance,  waste,  etc.,  is  about 
29  shillings,  or  $7.25,  or  over  100  per  cent  protection.  Again,  dead  or 
creosote  oil,  in  London,  in  bulk,  is  worth  about  3^  cents  per  gallon.  The 
cost  of  barrelS)  freight,  insurance,  waste,  etc.,  is  about  4  cents  per 
gallon,  or  a  protection  of  about  115  per  ceut. 

Crude  coal-tar  products  are  used  largely  in  city  paving,  composition 
roofing,  creosoting  timber,  and  the  manufacture  of  lampblack.  All  of 
these  articles  are  sold  in  competition  with  many  other  articles  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  must  be  sold  at  low  prices  in  order  to  be  sold 
at  all. 

The  result  of  placing  any  duty  upon  crude  coal-tar  products  will 
necessitate  the  advance  in  price  of  these  materials  and  the  goods  man- 
ufactured therefrom  to  all  American  consumers  and  a  consequent 
shrinkage  in  their  consumption.  This  would  make  possible  the  control 
of  the  total  American  product  by  a  monopoly  and  loss  of  business  and 
disaster  to  nine-tenths  of  the  present  American  manufacturers  using 
these  products.  The  manufacturing  interests  using  crude  coal-tar 
products  that  have  survived  the  hard  times  can  be  reasonably  prosper- 
ous with  a  return  of  a  normal  demand  for  goods,  and  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  manufacturers,  provided  that  no  duty  is  placed 
upon  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  their  business. 

While  we  urgently  press  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  free  list 
coal  tar  and  its  crude  products,  we  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  as  not 
opposing  a  fair  duty  being  imposed  upon  the  numerous  coal-tar  prepa- 
rations manufactured  from  these  raw  materials. 
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We  therefore  re8X)ectfally  pray  your  committee  to  leave  the  crude 
articles  upon  the  free  list,  simply  ameudiiig  the  wording  as  stated 
above  so  as  to  make  its  design  perfectly  clear. 

Mica  RoopiNa  Co., 
Per  W.  H.  H.  Childs, 

Proprietor^  Keto  York  City. 
H.  F.  Watson  Co., 
By  H.  F.  Watson, 

Presidentj  Erie^  Pa, 
T.  New  Eoofino  Co., 

New  York  City. 

MOENS  ASPHALTIO  CeMENT  CO., 

Per  J.  W.  Vauohan, 

Secretary,  New  York  City. 
Warren  Chemical  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Per  W.  B.  Warren, 

PreMenty  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  Bankin, 

New  York  City. 
Wm.  H.  Stewart, 

New  York  City. 
Old  Dominion  Creosotino  Co., 

Norfolk,  Va. 
KoRFOLK  Creosotino  Co., 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Fernandina  Oil  and  Creosote  Works, 

Fernandina,  Fla. 


STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  J.  F.  SCHOELLKOPF,  JB.,  OF  HEW  TORE,  H.  T. 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 
Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF  Submitted  the  following  paper: 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  2>.  0.  ; 

The  undersigned  coal-tar  dye  mannfactiirers  of  the  United  StatoR 
respectfully  submit  that  the  following  changes  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff  law: 

Paragraph  14,  which  reads  as  follows,  "  Coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by 
whatever  name  known,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  25 
I>er  cent  ad  valorem,''  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

**  Coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  of  every  description  not  specially  exempted 
by  name,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  change  in  phraseology  increases  the  clearness  of  the  paragraph, 
and  the  increase  in  duty  to  35  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ]mt 
the  industry  on  a  footing  which  will  enable  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  foreign  makers. 

Article  443:  ^'Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  preparations  except  medicinal 
coal-tar  preparations  and  products  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dyes,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  free." 

This  article  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

**  Coal  tar  and  all  products  and  preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or 
dyes,  except  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and  such  other  coal-tar 
products  and  preparations  which  are  specially  exempted  by  name,  free." 

This  phraseology  makes  the  paragraph  much  clearer  without  in  any 
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way  changing  its  meaning,  and  will  avoid  difFerences  of  opinion  as  to 
where  certain  products  belong. 

Article  368,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Alizarine,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, and  all  alizarine  colors  and  dyes,  free,"  should  be  changed  to 
read  as  follows:  "Alizarine,  natural  and  artificial,  free.'^ 

This  is  the  way  the  paragraph  stood  in  the  act  of  1883,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  alizarine  colors,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  coal-tar  colors,  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  any  more  than  any 
other  class  of  coal-tar  colors. 

The  tariff  of  1890  left  the  domestic  coal-tar  dye  manufacturers  in  a  very 
unfortunate  position,  with  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  colors  and  20 
per  cent  on  coal-tar  preparations,  which  constitute  a  large  percentage 
of  the  raw  material  for  the  colors.  This,  in  addition  to  the  higher 
prices  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  labor  and  other  domestic  chemicals, 
precluded  any  real  progress  of  the  American  manufacturers  in  their 
struggle  against  the  aggressive  competition  of  the  well-equipped  Ger- 
man factories.  The  Wilson  bill  placed  the  coal-tar  preparations  on  the 
free  list,  but  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  colors  to  25  per  cent  did  not 
improve  the  position  of  the  domestic  makers.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
slight  increase  asked  for,  which  makes  the  rate  what  it  was  under  the 
tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890,  will  enable  us,  with  the  experience  we  have 
gained  under  adverse  circumstances  and  with  the  great  domestic  prog- 
ress in  scientific  chemistry,  to  successfully  compete  against  the  import^ 
goods  and  in  time  supply  the  home  market.  ' 

The  Hellee  &  Merz  Co., 
Heney  Merz,  Treasurer. 

The  Schoellkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co., 
By  J.  F.  Schoellkopf,  Jr. 

Hudson  Eivee  Aniline  Coloe  Woeks, 
Louis  S.  Waldman,  President. 

The  Chajeman.  What  is  the  extent  of  this  industry  of  coal-tar  colors 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  There  are  three  plants  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  employees  t 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  About  150  direct.  Of  course,  the  coal-tar  dye 
industry  is  very  large,  in  fact  the  largest  consumer  of  crude  chemicals, 
such  as  acids,  etc.,  and  in  that  way  gives  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country  is  produced  here  now? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  would  say  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  imports  last  year  amounted  to  about 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Well,  I  think  that  includes  the  alizarine  red,  also, 
as  well. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  all  dutiable  coal-tar  colors  t 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes;  I  think  that  alizarine  colors,  which  are 
coal-tar  colors,  of  course,  are  included  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  this  percentage  I 
was  not  referring  to  alizarine  red,  which  is  on  the  free  list  now  and 
always  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Are  alizarine  colors  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  SOHOELLKOPF.  They  are  not  at  present.    They  are  on  the  firee 
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list  at  present  and,  of  coarse,  can  not  be  ;nade  here.    They  could  be 
made. 

The  Chairman.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  themf 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPP.  They  could  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  special  difliculties  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  colors  in  this  country! 

Mr.  SCHOE1.L.KOPP.  There  are  not  no\7. 

The  Chairman.  Growing  out  of  the  technical  education  which  is 
required! 

Mr,  Schoellkopf.  That  used  to  be  the  case  formerly,  but,  of  course, 
as  1  have  stated  in  my  paper,  we  have  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
are  in  a  fair  shape  to  capture  the  home  market  if  we  are  sufficiently 
.protected;  and  aside  from  the  coal-tar  products,  which  are  on  the  free 
list,  we  consume  vast  quautities  of  other  chemicals  which  are  made  in 
this  country  and  can  not  be  imported,  such  as  acids,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  these 
materials! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty,  perhaps,  could  be 
applied  better  than  a  specific  duty  could  be  applied! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  apply  a  specific 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  ranging  from  what  to  what! 
^    Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Eunningfrom  20  and  25  cents  a  pound  up  to  $15 
a  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  will  be  the  value  of  the  product  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  change  of  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  35  per  cent! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  You  mean  the  value  at  present  of  the  products 
of  this  country! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  should  say  about  $600,000  or  $700,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  the  present  duty  being  25  per  cent,  10  per  cent 
added  to  that  is  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  present 
rate.  That  would  be  a  difference  of  between  $100,000  and  $200,000 
added  to  the  value  of  that  product! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  add  that 
much  to  the  direct  cost  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  really  able  to 
compete  at  all,  and  while  we  are  ^selling  our  colors  we  are  not  making 
anything  on  them,  and  we  can  not  possibly  make  anything  on  them, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  we  ask  an  increased  duty  to  increase  our  prices 
greatly  but  simply  to  be  better  able  to  compete.  It  is  not  so  much  we 
want  to  increase  the  prices  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
if  we  can  increase  our  production  we  can  produce  cheaper  if  we  are 
sure  of  this  market,  but  if  we  must  compete  against  twenty-five  or 
thirty  importers  in  New  York,  each  due  of  whom  represents  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  on  the  other  side,  we  must  compete  on 
even  their  terms  and  we  must  expect  to  get  our  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness which  will  be  about  5  or  10  per  cent,  because  this  is  our  only 
market  and  we  can  not  manufacture  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
produce  cheaply. 
Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  hands  does  your  concern  employ! 
Mr.  Schoellkopf.  We  employ  at  the  present  between  60  and  70 
hands. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  there  are  three  concerns,  representing  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  I  believe  you  stated,  who  employ  about  150  hands! 
Mr.  Schobllkopf.  Some  gentleman  here  can  state  that  better  than 
lean. 
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The  OHATitMA.N.  From  what  source  of  supply  is  crude  tar  product 
obtained — the  residuum  of  the  manufacture  of  gas! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  no  other  source  in  commercial  quan- 
tities.   Is  it  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  gas! 

Mr.  ScHOELLKOPF.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  supply  of  coal  tar  of  this  country  been 
diminished  by  the  extensive  manufacture  of  water  gas  instead  of  coal 
gas! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  supply  insufficient  in  this  country! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  The  raw  materials  we  use  are  an  intermediate 
product  between  coal  tar  and  coal-tar  colors.  There  are  certain  products 
of  coal  tar  which  are  intermediate,  and  those  are  the  products  which 
we  use. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  any  considerable  portion  of  this  raw  material 
imported! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  A  very  considerable  proportion. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  you  get  your  raw  material  free! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  do  not  seek  to  add  a  duty  to  that! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.    In  fact,  we  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  is  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  the 
by-product! 

Mr.  SCHOELLKOPF.  That  is  one  reason.  Of  course,  we  could  not  get 
along  without  a  duty  on  colors.  We  would  have  to  have  an  additional 
duty  on  colors  if  we  put  an  additional  duty  on  the  raw  material. 


ANILINE  COLORS  AND  DYESTUFFS. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  E.  ATTEATTX  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  P,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  aijd  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  present  in  brief  our  reasons  for  requesting  that  a 
duty  be  placed  upon  all  colors  commercially  known  as  alizarin  colors, 
with  the  exception  of  true  chemical  alizarin. 

We  are  domestic  manufacturers  of  so-called  alizarine  colors  and  dye- 
stuffs,  and  have  our  works  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  Our  plant  there  is 
valued  at  about  $75,000.  We  havQ  been  in  this  business  a  number  of 
years,  and  are  manufacturing  a  line  of  colors  which  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  so-called  alizarin  colors  which  are  imported  to  this  country. 
In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  spent  over  $20,000  experimenting,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  make  a  considerable  number  of  colors  which  do  the 
work  of  the  imported  colors.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  consider- 
ation and  that  our  interests  ought  to  be  considered  by  your  committee 
in  framing  this  bill. 

benefits  the  domestic  consxjmeb. 

In  1890,  when  we  commenced  to  manufacture  the  color  which  we 
call  alizarin  violet,  and  which  took  the  place  of  the  foreign  alizarin 
violet,  the  imported  color  was  sold  in  this  market  at  75  cents  a  pound. 
To-day  it  is  being  sold  at  28  cents  a  pound,  and  the  reduction  has  been 
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largely  doe  to  onr  competition.  We  make  in  the  same  way  alizarin 
green,  so  called,  and  this  comes  in  competition  with  the  imported  veri- 
dine,  or  cceruline.  The  importers  were  selling  this  color  at  that  time  at 
abont  48  cents  a  pound.  Today,  largely  in  consequence  of  our  being 
able  to  manufacture  a  similar  color,  the  price  has  fallen  to  25  cents  a 
XK)und.  These  are  only  two  instances  of  cases  which  may  be  amplified 
to  show  your  committee  what  has  been  the  eiiect  of  our  presence  as 
manufacturers  in  this  market.  In  addition  to  these  two  colors  we  are 
now  manufacturing  five  other  so-called  alizarin  colors,  to  wit.  Blue  B., 
Blue  6.  S.,  Blue  B.,  Brown  O.,  and  Brown  B.  These  colors  come  into 
competition  with  and  take  the  place  of  imported  alizarin  blue  and 
brown.  The  foreign  colors  are  patented,  as  is  well  known,  and  the 
prices  charged  here  and  abroad  for  the  same  article  have  greatly  varied, 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  coal-tar  color  trade  that  prior  to  1888  a  cer- 
tain firm  of  importers  in  this  country  was  charging  $1.25  ])er  pound  for 
alizarin  which  was  sold  all  over  Europe  at  25  cents.  As  long  as  we  are 
not  able  to  produce  these  colors,  the  complete  control  of  the  market  will 
enable  the  foreigner  to  charge  a  price  without  reference  to  the  cost, 
and  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  his  inability  to 
obtain  the  color  from  any  other  source.  In  this  connection,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  committee  to  the  statements  made  and  testimony 
taken  July  7, 1888,  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  tariff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  printed  on  page  268. 

The  tact  that  the  imported  colors  are  patented  does  not  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us,  under  equal  conditions,  to  compete  with  these  articles,  as  we 
have  been  able  in  the  past  and  expect  in  the  future  to  make  colors  which 
will  do  the  work  of  the  imported  colors  and  not  infringe  upon  their 
patent  rights.  If  we  can  do  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be  of  large 
benefit  to  the  domestic  consumer,  as  the  patent  has  been  in  the  past 
the  means  of  keeping  up  the  prices  artificially  in  this  country.  As  soon 
as  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  color  that  did  the' work  of  a  foreign 
color  we  have  found  that  the  importers  have  been  compelled  to  bring 
their  prices  down  and  to  sell  at  or  below  our  price;  and  this  price  of 
ours  being  based  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  given  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  artificially  sustained  price. 

BUTT  ON  BAW  MATEBIAIi  AND  NOT  ON  THE  MANTTFAOTUSED  ASTIOLB. 

In  our  industry  we  are  confronted  with  conditions  imposed  by  the 
tariff  which  are  a  reversal  of  the  usual  methods  of  protection.  We  are 
paying  25  per  cent  duty  on  the  articles  which  we  import  and  use  as  the 
material  for  making  our  colors.  We  are  compelled  to  sell  the  colors 
which  we  manufacture  in  competition  with  the  so-called  alizarine  colors 
which  are  entered  without  duty  by  the  importers.  We  use  at  present 
as  our  raw  material  imperial  blue,  chrome  orange,  and  napthol  yellow, 
and  on  these  we  pay  at  the  custom-house  25  per  cent  duty  as  coal-tar 
colors. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  our  labor  costs  at  least 
double  that  of  Europe,  we  paying  $1.50  a  day  while  the  same  class  of 
labor  can  there  be  had  at  75  cents  a  day.  As  we  have  heretofore 
stated,  this  is  a  direct  reversal  of  the  theory  of  protection  of  a  new 
industry,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  for  that  which  enters  into  our  complete  product  the  article  which 
is  not  manufactured  and  with  which  we  are  now  competing  should  pay 
at  least  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
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The  duty  which  we  pay  on  our  raw  materials  and  our  higher  labor 
cost  in  this  country  makes  our  conflict  with  the  foreign  manufacturer 
a  very  unequal  one  aud  gives  him  all  the  advantages.  The  consequence 
is  that  with  these  advantages  he  is  always  able,  if  he  wishes,  to 
undersell  us  aud  to  drive  us  to  the  wall  if  our  opposition  should  become 
dangerous  to  him.  It  is  a  question  with  him  of  how  much  he  will 
deduct  from  his  artificial  profit  in  order  to  drive  out  a  competitor. 
Although  we  have  brought  down  his  price  considerably,  there  is  still 
a  large  percentage  of  profit  to  him  over  his  cost  and  expenses,  and  he 
is  ready  to  tap  this  at  any  time  we  become  dangerous.  All  we  ask 
your  committee  in  this  connection  is  to  give  us  a  fair  field  and  we  will 
drive  him  out  or  bring  him  down  to  a  reasonable  profit.  This  fight  is 
benefiting  the  large  consumers  (the  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics), 
and  they  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  domination  of  the  few  large 
houses  importing  these  colors.  We  are  not  treading  on  the  toes  of  any 
domestic  manufacturers  of  the  materials  we  use,  as  we  are  paying  a 
duty  on  the  same  and  will  pay  them  in  this  country  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  them,  for  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  home  industries. 

HISTOHY  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  LEGAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

On  February  8, 1875,  alizarine  was  put  on  the  free  list.  In  the  tariff 
act  of  1883  the  terms  were  extended  so  that  the  provision  read  alizarine, 
natural  or  artificial.  In  1890  the  phraseology  was  further  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  dyes  commercially  known  as  alizarine  colors,  namely,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  brown,  and  black,  and  in  1894  it  was  further  extended 
so  as  to  include  alizarine  colors  or  dyes,  natural  or  artificial.  This  lan- 
guage is  broad  enough  to  include  any  color  commercially  known  as  an 
alizarine  color.  This  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  provision  so  much 
that  there  are  a  number  of  colors  which  are  not  in  any  true  sense  aliza- 
rine colors,  which  are  entitled  to  entry  under  it  free  of  duty. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Congress  in  enacting  the  law  of  1894 
intended  to  admit  free  of  duty  anything  which  might  be  commercially 
known  as  an  alizarin  color,  but  the  language  of  the  provision  has  been 
broad  enough  in  practice  to  allow  the  successful  importation  of  a  large 
number  of  coal-tar  colors  free  of  duty.  This  has  opened  the  door  very 
wide,  and  has  permitted  the  revenue  to  be  depleted  and  the  Govern- 
ment  has  been  deprived  of  the  duty  which  should  have  been  collected 
on  these  colors  as  coal-tar  colors.  The  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers  know  in  their  official  capacity  how  far  this  has  gone,  as  many 
of  such  cases  have  come  before  them  on  protests  made  by  i  mporters.  We 
beg  to  suggest  to  your  committee  that  if  you  desire  to  know  how  this 
law  of  1894  has  worked  out  in  practice,  it  could  be  accomplished  in  no 
better  way  than  by  summoning  before  you  a  member  of  the  Board  who 
has  given  most  attention  to  this  subject,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Lunt. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTEUOTION  OF  ALIZARINE. 

We  have  had  made,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  committee,  ft 
statement  from  the  chemical  standpoint  which  describes  fully  the  proc- 
ess of  making  true  alizarin  and  its  homologues  and  derivatives  known 
as  alizarin  colors,  commercially;  and  also  the  chemical  construction 
and  process  of  making  of  certain  dyes  tuffs  which  are  in  no  sense  aliza- 
rin in  their  derivation,  but  are  coal-tar  colors  which  are  sometimes 
called  alizarin  colors. 

All  of  the  colors,  including  galleine  and  ccdruliue,  treated  of  in  the 
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statement  before  referred  to,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  as  alizarin  colors, 
natoral  and  artificial;  and  we  call  yoor  particular  attention  to  this 
statement  in  that  it  shows  very  clearly  how  far  and  to  what  extent  the 
term  alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  present  tariff 
has  been  eittended,  and  how,  as  we  think,  its  true  intent  has  been 
defeated. 

EFFECT    OF    PUTTING    ALL    SO-OALLED    ALIZARIN    COLORS    ON    THB 

DUTIABLE  LIST. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  chance  that  the  effect 
will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  these  colors  in  this  market  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  consider  that  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  tliere  is  no 
danger  of  this  result.  The  importers  have  a  very  large  margin  of 
profit  and  as  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  raise  their  price  to  any 
extent  to  the  consumer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  duty  out  of  their 
at  present  large  profits.  The  presence  of  a  domestic  manufacturer  of 
this  article  in  the  market  has  been  in  the  past  and  will  be  in  the  future 
the  cause  of  further  reduction  in  the  price,  on  account  of  the  competition. 
Other  coal-tar  colors  might  be  cited  as  an  example.  A  duty  has  been 
exacted  for  a  great  number  of  years  on  such  colors.  The  manufac- 
ture of  these  colors  in  this  country  was  commenced  by  certain  concerns 
in  1883.  At  that  time  the  color  known  as  bister  brown  was  selling  at  $1 
a  pound ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  selling  at  35  cents  a  pound.  Another 
color,  chrysoidine,  was  selling  at  $1.10;  the  price  is  now  40  cents. 
Orange  was  selling  then  at  50  cents,  and  can  now  be  had  at  18  cents, 
and  a  color,  fuchsine,  which  sold  then  at  $2  a  pound,  is  now  being  sold 
at  90  cents.  These  facts  can  be  corroborated  by  the  Schoell  Kopf 
Aniline  Chemical  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  should  consider  that  the  change 
advocated  by  us  would  bring  to  the  Government  a  considerable  reve- 
nue. In  the  year  1896  the  value  of  alizarin  and  alizarin  colors,  natural 
or  artificial,  imported,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $994,395,  and  of  this 
amount,  under  our  suggestion,  a  large  portion  would  be  dutiable  as 
coal-tar  colors. 

WHAT  WE  BEQUEST. 

We  request  your  committee  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  imposed 
upon  all  of  the  so-called  alizarin  colors,  other  than  true  artificial 
aUzarin,  as  upon  coal-tar  colors  in  the  new  act. 

In  this  connection  we  suggest  that  the  new  tariff  provide  for  ^^all 
coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  (including  all  alizarin  colors),  by  whatever  name 
known  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,''  and  that  in  the  free  list  there  be  a  provision  for  "  artificial 
alizarin  red,''  or  the  equivalent  scientific  name  "Alpha-Beta-Dioxyan- 
thraquinone." 

lastly,  that  what  is  now  paragraph  368  of  the  present  act  be  omitted 
from  the  new  tariff  act. 

Besi>ectfully,  yours,  F.  E.  Atteaux  &  Co. 

OOAL-TAS  PITCH,  HEAVY  OILS,  ETC. 

Philadelphia,  December  29^  1896, 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  our  company  I  would  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  duty  on  the  following  articles  under  Schedule  A:  Coal  tar 
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and  coal-tar  pitch;  heavy  oil,  known  as  dead  oil  or  creosote;  benzole, 
nitrobenzol,  toluol,  nitrotolnol,  carbolic  and  cresolic  acids,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  or  such  proper  specific  duty  as  would  be  equivalent 
thereto;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

This  company  has  recently  expended  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
million  dollars  in  an  experimental  plant,  and  which  is  proving  success- 
ful and  will  doubtless  lead  to  further  considerable  extensions  in  the 
future.  These  byproducts  are  the  result  of  the  distillation  of  the  gas 
from  coking,  and  a  proper  protection  of  this  line  will  duly  increase  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  and  give  the  consequent  resulting  labor 
to  our  x>eople,  and  with  a  few  years  of  satisfactory  protection  the 
industry  can,  we  think,  be  raised  to  such  a  point  that  home  competi- 
tion will  regulate  the  prices  and  the  industry  will  be  thereafter  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  manufactures.  Our  products  to-day  are  confined 
to  the  two  last-named  items,  but  others  are  the  results  of  further  dis- 
tillation from  these  first  products. 

Bespeaking  for  this  matter  your  careful  consideration,  we  are, 

Powell  Staokhousb, 
President  Cambria  Iron  Company. 


GOAL  TAB  AND  CRUDE  PEODUOTS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  24^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  coal  tar  and  the 
crude  products,  pitch,  dead  and  creosote  oil,  transferred  from  the  free 
list,  where  they  were  placed  under  the  tariff  of  1894,  article  443,  free 
list,  and  tarifi;'  of  1890,  paragraph  538  and  paragraph  731,  and  respect- 
fully enter  our  protest  against  any  such  action  at  this  time,  and  desire 
to  be  heard  on  this  question,  in  case  any  such  action  is  contemplated 
by  your  committee. 

If  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  and  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  agreed 
to  the  extent  of  putting  coal  tar,  and  the  crude  products,  pitch,  etc.,  on 
the  free  list,  we  certainly  think  that  great  weight  should  be  attached 
to  this  action,  and  that  no  change  should  be  made  on  these  products 
under  these  circumstances,  without  most  careful  investigation  on  the 
part  of  your  committee.  We  certainly  think  that  it  can  be  shown  that 
no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  putting  these  products  on  the  dutia- 
ble list,  and  that  much  damage  will  be  done  to  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  these  products.  We  simply  wish  to  have  these  products 
left  where  th^y  were  placed  by  the  McKinley  and  Wilson  tariffs,  and 
before  any  action  is  taken  toward  placing  a  duty  on  these  products 
that  an  opportunity  of  explaining  their  views  be  afforded  to  the  parties 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  free-list  poUcy  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  coal 
tar  and  its  crude  products,  pitch,  etc. 

The  crude  products  of  coal  tar  are  articles  of  such  large  bulk  and 
low  price  that  the  cost  of  package,  freight,  and  waste  in  obtaining 
them  from  abroad  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  original  cost  of 
these  articles  in  London,  and  practically  a  protection  of  over  100  per 
cent. 

We  respectfully  petition  that  no  change  be  made  on  these  products. 

W.  H.  Lawbence, 
President  National  Carbon  Company. 
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CBSOSOTE  OB  DEAD  OIU 

Boston,  December  26j  1896. 
ON  Ways  and  Means: 

It  was,  we  think,  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  paragraph  443  of 
the  present  tariff  that  that  shonld  cover  creosote  or  dead  oil,  which  is 
the  heavy  product  distilled  from  coal  tar  in  the  manufacture  of  pitch 
for  roofing  and  other  purposes.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imported  in  Boston 
under  this  head,  and  ruled  by  Winslow  Warren,  esq.,  collector,  and  the 
chemical  examiner  of  the  port,  as  properly  classified.  It  has  been, 
however,  the  interest  of  the  largest  combination  of  coal-tar  distillers 
in  this  country,  who  control  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  product  made 
here,  that  this  should  not  be  the  interpretation  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  they  have  been  successful  in  their  contentions.  The  reasons  we 
would  urge  for  its  continuing  on  the  free  list,  as  we  believe  it  was 
intended  it  should  be  in  the  last  tariff,  are  the  following: 

First.  It  is  imx>ossible  to  produce  in  this  country  one-half  of  the  creo- 
sote oil  used  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  cost  of  labor  in  producing  dead  or  creosote  oil  firom  coal 
tar  is  not  quite  7  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Third.  The  protection  afforded  to  home  manufacturers  is  as  follows, 
without  a  tariff  (this  is  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  cost  at  the  tar 
works  in  England):  Package,  from  50  to  60  per  cent;  water  freight  to  « 
Boston,  60  to  70  per  cent;  truckage  at  foreign  port,  4  x)er  cent;  total, 
114  to  134  per  cent.  You  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  already  a  protec- 
tion of  at  least  114  per  cent  to  home  manufacturers  from  the  mere 
geographical  position  of  the  supply.  . 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  that  you  put  creosote  or  dead  oil  explic- 
itly ux)on  the  free  list,  if  ux>on  deliberation  you  think  it  wise  to  do  so, 
and  at  any  rate  make  your  ruling  so  explicit  and  definite  that  no  pos- 
sible distinction  can  be  made  in  the  rulings  at  different  ports.  The 
present  tariff  *^  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear  and  breaks  it  to 
our  hope." 

I  remain,  Bam  Oabot. 


DUTIES  ON  OOAL-TAB  PBOBUOTS. 

Philadelphia,  December  S8j  1896. 

GomaTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  submit  the  request  that  the  following  duties 
be  placed  upon  products  of  coal  tar,  under  Schedule  A  of  the  proposed 
tariff  bill:  Goal  tai*  pitch,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  oils  distilled  from 
coal  tar  which  are  lighter  than  water,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  heavy 
or  dead  oil  (also  known  as  creosote  oil),  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  benzol, 
toluol,  xylol,  nitro-benzol,  and  nitro-toluol,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  car- 
bolic and  cresyUc  adds,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  salicylic  acid,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  benzoic  acid,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  specific  duty  of  ^  cent  per  x)ound;  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
specific  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound.  In  a  brief  form,  we  submit  the 
following  list  of  importations  from  May  15  to  and  including  December 
18,  1896:  There  has  been  imported  into  this  country,  free  of  duty, 
37,435,104  pounds  of  pitch,  which  is  equivalent  to  125,000  barrels.  In 
the  same  tune  there  had  been  imported  1,972,550  gallons  of  dead  oil, 
most  of  which  has  been  imported  and  duty  paid  under  protest.    In  the 
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year  ending  October  1, 1896,  there  were  6,000,000  pounds  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  imported,  and  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896, 335,354  pounds 
of  salicylic  acid,  and  during  the  current  year  there  has  been  966,509 
pounds  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  imported.  There  has  also  been  very 
large  quantities  of  naphthaline,  benzol,  and  other  coal-tar  products 
imported,  but  we  have  no  statistics  on  these.  We  should  estimate, 
however,  that  the*importations  of  naphthaline  alone  would  amount  to 
about  2,000  tons.  All  the  products  we  have  asked  to  have  a  duty  on, 
come  in  free  under  the  present  tariff,  except  heavy  oil  (on  which  a  duty 
is  paid  under  protest)  and  crude  carbolic  acid.  It  is  our  intention  to 
make  this  request  as  briefly  as  possible,  knowing  the  very  great  amount 
of  work  that  will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration.  We  would, 
therefore,  request  that  if,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
apx>ear  in  person,  you  would  appoint  a  time  which  would  suit  your 
convenience. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  W.  Elkins, 

Frettident  Barrett  Manufo^wring  Companj/. 


ooal-tab  oolobs  and  byes. 

178  Front  Stbeet, 
New  Yorkj  December  26^  1896. 

COMiaTTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

WashingUmj  D.  0. ; 

We  beg  respectftdly  to  request  that  section  14,  Schedule  A,  should 
remain  as  it  is,  viz:  ^'j^l  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name 
known,  and  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

That  the  free  list,  section  443,  should  remain  as  it  is,  viz:  <<Coal  tar, 
crude,  and  all  preparations  except  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and 
products  of  coal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

Aniline  salts,  free. 

Aniline  oils,  free. 

Section  368  of  the  free  list,  which  now  reads,  '<  Alizarine  and  aliza- 
rine colors  or  dyes,  natural  or  artificial,"  should  be  restored  to  the  old 
and  original  phraseology,  viz:  ^'Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  free." 

The  present  phraseology  is  better  than  the  preceding  one,  which  one 
•f  the  large  New  York  importers  succeeded  in  pushing  into  the  free 
list  in  the  bill  which  preceded  this,  but  it  is  still  faulty  and  capable  of 
confusion,  and  is  resulting  in  suits  against  the  Government  which  will 
doubtless  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  importers,  admitting  free  of  duty 
many  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  because  they  are  commercially  known  as 
alizarine  colors  or  dyes. 

We  contend  that  all  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  known, 
should  be  treated  alike — either  all  free  or  all  pay  duty.  It  is  not  &ir 
that  one  or  more  firms  of  importers  should  be  allowed  to  import  their 
coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  free  because  they  have  called  them  *^  alizarine 
dyes,"  while  other  importers  have  to  pay  a  duty  for  exactly  the  same 
or  similar  preparations  of  coal-tar  dyes  because  they  are  not  known 
commercially  as  alizarine  dyes. 

As  manufacturers  of  dyewood  extracts  we  ask  that  the  present  clause, 
section  18,  Schedule  A,  be  retained  as  it  now  is,  viz : 

<<  Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods,  extracts 
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of  samac  and  extracts  of  barks  snch  as  are  cofnmonly  used  for  dyeii)^ 
or  tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  extracts  of  hem- 
lock bark,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

That  indigo  extract,  carmine,  etc.,  which  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  paid 
a  dnty  of  10  per  cent,  should  be  restored  to  the  dntiable  list.  A  meager 
protection  of  10  per  cent  can  do  no  industry  in  this  country  any  harm, 
and  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor  for  producing  this  article  that  we  pay  in  excess  of  European 
manufacturers. 

Kespectfully,  Wm.  J.  Matheson  &  Go.,  Limited, 

Per  Wm.  J.  Matheson. 


COAL-TAB  PBOBUGTION  BEGBEASED. 

Boston,  December  19j  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Water  gas,  from  the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  constitutes  75 
per  cent  of  the  entire  gas  product  of  the  country  and  produces  no  coal 
tar.  The  free  importation  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar,  and  creosote 
oil  from  coal  tar  would  benefit  consumers,  as  the  entire  supply  to-day 
we  estimate  to  be  50  per  cent  short  of  the  actual  d^nand.  By  the 
change  from  coal  to  water  gas  the  production  of  coal  tar  (from  which 
the  above  articles  are  manufactured)  has  been  diminished  500^000  bar- 
rels per  year. 

This  deficiency  is  not  temporary;  information  obtained  fh)m  the  gas 
companies  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  water  gas  is  permanent  and 
increasing,  which  will  add  to  the  deficiency  now  existing  in  all  coal-tar. 
products.  As  an  illustration,  no  water  gas  was  made  for  distribution 
in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1884,  while  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
Joly  1, 1895,  there  was  2,400,000,000  feet  of  water  gas  made  in  said 
State,  from  which  no  coal  tar  is  produced. 

Importation  is  therefore  a  necessity,  and  unless  coal  tar  and  pitch  of 
coal  tar  are  kept  upon  the  free  list,  most  consumers  and  dealers  in  these 
materials  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  if  not  debarred  from  carrying 
on  their  business.    Creosote  oil  should  also  be  placed  on  the  fr«e  list. 

The  '^ocean  freight,"  '<  package,"  and  '<  cartage"  charges  are,  in  them- 
selves, heavy  enough  to  form  an  adequate  protective  tariff. 

Substantially  the  above  reasons  in  printed  form  were  placed  before 
the  *^  tariff  committee "  in  August,  1890,  when  they  were  considering 
this  subject;  they  at  that  time  decided  to  place  coal  tar  and  pitch  of 
coal  tar  on  the  free  list.  We  then  had  several  personal  interviews  with 
the  committee. 

Chapman  &  Soden. 
Sam  Cabot. 

Few  England  Felt  Roofino  Wobks, 
By  Levi  L.  Willoxjtt,  FresidenU 
I.  0.  Stoney  &  Co. 

0DPPLEMENTABY  STATEMENT. 

Coal  tar,  crude,  is  a  residuum  made  at  coal-gas  works.  The  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar  produces  naphtha  and  ammonia  water,  10  per  cent; 
creosote  oil,  20  x)er  cent:  pitch  of  coal  tar,  70  per  cent. 

The  most  valuable  or  these  products  in  Europe  is  naphtha,  from 
which  is  obtained  aniline  colors  and  various  sanitary  prepiirations. 
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They  are  not  made  to  any  extent  in  America,  as  95  per  cent  of  their 
cost  consists  of  labor  and  chemicals,  which  are  much  cheaper  in  Europe. 

The  gas  companies  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  sell  their 
coal  tar  at  so  large  a  price  at  home  as  to  make  the  cost  of  its  importa- 
tation  into  the  United  States  so  great  as  to  work  no  injury  to  the 
limited  supply  that  is  manufactured  here. 

The  supi)ly  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar  in  the  United  States 
being  about  one-half  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  actual  demands  of 
the  trade,  their  free  importation  can  work  no  harm  to  any  interest 
engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

The  signers  of  this  document  are  distillers  of  coal  tar,  and,  having 
been  in  the  business  more  than  thirty  years,  feel  that  they  are  compe- 
tent to  advise  with  you  as  to  how  the  proposed  tariff  should  deal  with 
this  class  of  goods. 


COAL  TAB  AND  SULPHATE  OP  AMMONIA. 

Philadelphia,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $750,000,  putting  up  a  by-product 
coke-oven  plant  near  McKeesport,  Pa.,  of  the  Otto-Hofltoian  system, 
which  has  been  eminently  successful  in  Germany  and  which  we  hope 
will  be  here,  and  one  of  the  things  which  will  contribute  as  much  to 
the  possibility  of  this  as  anything  will  be  the  ample  protection  of  coal 
tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  are  by-products  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  by  this  system. 

There  was  imported  into  this  country  during  the  year  1896  150,000 
barrels  of  pitch,  averaging  300  pounds  to  the  barrel;  40,000  barrels  of 
creosote  oil,  averaging  50  gallons  to  the  barrel,  and  6,000,000  pounds 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  imported  from  October  1, 1896,  to  October  1, 
1896,  and  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  335,354  pounds  of  salicylic 
acid,  and  during  the  year  just  passed  there  has  been  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  crystal  carbolic  acid  imported.  There  has  also  been  very 
large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  benzole,  naphthaline,  and 
other  coal-tar  products. 

We  would  suggest  as  a  proper  protection  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If 
the  protection  asked  for  is  granted,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate 
the  expenditure  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  the  building  of 
works  of  the  character  above  referred  to,  the  importance  of  which  you 
can  at  once  comprehend. 

The  United  Coke  and  Gas  Company, 
Wm.  L.  Elkins,  Jr.,  President 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  protection  be  afforded  the  indus- 
try which  we  represent  by  placing  a  duty  upon  the  products  of  coal  tar 
equal  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  coal-tar  pitch  and  other  products  in 
proportion,  and  upon  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

The  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 
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STATEMEVT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  HEW  TOBK  COAL  TAB  CHEM- 
ICAL COMFAHY. 

New  York,  January  9j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  manafactarers  of  coal-tar  products  and  ammonia  products,  we 
request  that  the  following-named  articles,  which  are  now  admitted  free 
of  duty,  be  specially  provided  for  as  dutiable  articles  at  the  following 
rates: 

Coal-tar  pitch,  ad  Talorem 25  per  ct. 

Heary  oil  of  coal  tar  or  creoHOte  oil;  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Light  oil  of  coal  tar,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Naphthaline,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Benzol,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Toluol,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Nitrohenzol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ct. 

Nitrotnlnol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ct. 

Xylol,  ad  valorem 20  x>er  ct. 

Carbolic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Creeylic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Salicylic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Benzoic  aoid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Ammonia : 

Sulphate  of per  pound..        \  cent 

Muriate  of  or  sal  ammoniac do 1  cent 

Carbonate  of do If  cents 

The  above  rates  of  duty  will  only  partially  compensate  American 
manufacturers  of  the  above  products  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  Eurox)e.  English  manufacturers  obtain  this  labor  at  about  one-half 
the  rate  paid  in  this  country,  whife  on  the  Continent  the  same  quality 
of  labor  can  be  obtained  at  one-third  of  the  amount  paid  here.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  plant  is  represented  by  the 
cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  it,  our  investment  is  also  largely  increased 
for  the  same  capacity  of  production. 

The  supply  of  raw  material,  coal  tar,  promises,  at  an  early  date,  to  be 
largely  increased  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  increased  within  the 
last  three  years  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  improved  ovens  for  the  coking  of  coal.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  in  course  of  construction  very  large  and  expensive  plants 
for  tliis  purpose  in  this  country.  A  fair  return  for  the  by-i)roduct8  of 
tar  and  ammonia  will  assist  greatly  in  the  development  of  this  industry 
and  promises  a  production  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  present 
demands^  in  this  country. 

There  is  an  apparent  injustice  to  capital  invested  and  labor  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  products  that  no  protection  whatever  is 
furnished  by  the  ])resent  tariff  law.  A  moderate  duty  imposed  upon 
these  articles,  while  aiibrding  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stability  of  our  business.  Very 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  these  products  occur  abroad,  and  the 
ability  to  ship  large  quantities  into  this  country  without  the  payment 
of  duty  results  in  a  flooding  of  our  markets  and  a  consequent  loss  to 
manufacturers  and  diminished  employment  for  labor. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  not  manufactured  at  present  in  this  country, 
although  the  importations  are  very  large.  We  have  the  raw  material 
and  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  its  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  additional  labor,  and  with  the  moderate  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per 
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poand  would  be  able  to  undertake  it.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of 
10  per  cent  is  equal  to  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  if  the  article  is 
fiairly  valued  by  the  shipper. 

New  Yobk  Goal  Tab  CHEivnoAL  Co., 
E.  H.  Wabdwell,  Secretary. 


IIEMOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  MAITUPACTUEEBS  OF  COAL  GAS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  protection  against  foreign  com- 
X)etition  be  aflForded  the  industry  which  we  represent  by  placing  a  duty 
upon  the  products  of  coal  tar  equal  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  coal 
tar  pitch,  and  other  i^roducts  in  proportion,  and  upon  sulphate  of 
ammonia  of  one*half  cent  x>er  pound. 

W.  H.  Odiobne,  President  Western  Gas  Association, 

The  Yougheogheny  Gas  Coal  Co., 
By  D.  E.  Hanna,  President. 

FiBST  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Co., 
By  Fbancis  L.  Bobbins,  President. 

The  New  Yobk  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coai.  Co., 

John  Blyth  &  Co., 

Blyth  Coal  Co.,  J.  J.  Steytlery  Manager. 

Osbobne,  Sageb  &  Co. 

Yougheogheny  IIiveb  Coal  Co., 
By  M.  H.  Taylob,  President. 

The  Sheppleb  Gas  Coal  Co., 

By  F.  B.  Young,  President. 

James  W.  Ellswobth  &  Co. 


COLLODION. 

(Paragraph  15.) 

New  Yobk,  December  24j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Wo  have  noticed  in  the  public  prints  that  hearings  on  the  tariff  will 
be  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  commencing  December  28. 
We  desire  to  be  heard  on  this  question,  as  it  affects  our  industry,  but 
recognize  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  more  than  a  bare  out- 
line of  our  case  in  the  time  which  could  be  granted  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  have  decided  to  present  it  in  writing,  making  it  as 
brief  and  concise  as  possible,  and  respectfully  requesting  for  it  your 
favorable  consideration  and  interest.    »    ♦    ♦ 

PRESENT  TARIFF. 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  "whatever  name  known,  forty  cents 
per  pound;  rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  fifty  cents  per  pound; 
if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Collodion  is  a  solution  of  pyroxyline,  1  part,  in  stronger  ether,  17J 
parts,  and  alcohol,  6 J  parts  (United  States  formula),  or  pyroxyline,  1 
part,  ether,  36  parts,  and  alcohol,  12  parts  (British  formula).    (See 
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Watts^s  Dictionary  of  GhemiBtry,  1883,  vol.  1,  p.  1083.)    These  propor 
tioiLS  are  varied  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

"  Other  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known  "  (in  the 
language  of  the  act),  refers  to  the  solid  remainder  after  the  volatile 
solvents  (ether,  alcohol,  etc.)  have  been  driven  off.  It  is  known  com- 
mercially as  '^  solid  collodion  "  and  by  such  other  fanciful  trade  names 
as  have  been  adopted  by  different  manufacturers. 

Collodion  is  sold  in  its  liquid  form  and  is  used  principally  by  phy- 
sicians, photographers,  etc.,  and  <^  solid  collodion''  is  made  into  sheets 
and  other  forms  and  worked  up  into  a  great  variety  of  articles,  as  toilet 
brashes,  hand  mirrors,  combs,  novelties  and  fancy  goods,  waterproof 
wearing  apparel,  and  thousands  of  other  forms  involving  the  use  of 
other  materials,  such  as  silk,  velvet««,  plushes,  ribbons,  metal  ornaments, 
mirror  glass,  cutlery,  etc.,  and  including  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
These  articles  are  in  no  sense  a  necessity  of  life,  but  are  entirely  in  the 
nature  of  a  luxury,  being  comparatively  costly  and  depending  for  their 
sale  entirely  ux>on  their  quality,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  ornamentation. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  "compounds  of  pyroxyline"  (which 
classi^cation  also  includes  collodion)  is  a  purely  American  enter- 
prise as  regards  its  commercial  development  and  success.  There  had 
been  many  attempts,  extending  over  thirty  or  more  years,  to  produce 
a  solid  compound  from  a  pjrroxyline  base,  useful  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
£Eu;tares,  without  success  until  this  company  took  the  matter  up  and 
by  persistent  experimenting  and  the  outlay  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  discovered  new  processes.  Invented  new  machinery,  etc.,  and, 
after  several  years  of  losses,  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  its  present 
condition.  Immediately  it  was  an  established  success,  companies 
sprang  up  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and,  we  are  informed, 
in  Japan  or  CUna,  who,  taking  advantage  of  our  experience  and 
exx)enditures  of  money,  have  copied  our  processes  and  plant. 

Our  Eurox)ean  competitors  have  now  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
except  this,  and  they  are  using  every  effort  to  secure  a  foothold  here  at 
prices  that  would  render  the  market  unprofitable  to  us,  as  they  can  and 
would  sell  their  material  at  cost  or  even  below  cost  to  accomx)lish  it. 
This  they  can  afford  to  do,  as  they  would  be  in  the  meantime  drawing 
a  profit  from  their  other  markets  to  sustain  them,  and  after  having  once 
driven  us  out  of  the  field,  could  raise  their  prices  in  this  market.  We, 
with  only  this  one  unprofitable  market,. with  dear  materials  and  high- 
priced  labor,  can  only  foresee  one  result :  We  should  be  driven  out  of 
the  market. 

At  present  the  foreign  companies  can  and  are  selling  the  material  for 
export  at  prices,  in  some  cases,  considerably  lower  than  we  can  manu- 
Dacture  them  for  here,  and  in  the  cases  of  articles  made  up  from  the 
material,  in  which  the  item  of  labor  is  a  very  large  one,  our  cost  is  in  some 
instances  several  times  higher  than  they  can  and  do  sell  them  for. 

The  business  of  this  company  has  been  extended  into  the  various 
lines  of  manufacture,  until  it  now  has  over  $4,000,000  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  and  employs  nearly  one  thousand  hands,  to  whom 
we  paid  during  the  year  1895,  $497,000  in  wages,  in  addition  to 
which  we  expended  for  materials  and  other  expenses  a  further  sum 
of  nearly  $600,000.  These  figures  show  that  the  labor  amounts  to 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  goods,  and  figures  received  from 
abroad  show  that,  taking  the  whole  average  of  wages  that  we  pay,  it  is 
more  than  three  times  that  paid  by  our  competitors.  The  only  reduc- 
tion possible,  therefore,  in  the  cost  of  our  goods,  would  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  the  wages  of  our  employees,  and,  should  we  find  them 
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unwilling  to  accept  sach  reductions,  to  close  our  factories,  as  the  profit 
on  the  business  is  so  small  now,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  profit, 
that  no  more  capital  could  be  induced  to  invest  in  it.  For  the  five  years, 
1891  to  1895,  the  total  amount  of  dividends  which  this  company  was 
able  to  pay  to  its  stockholders  was  19  per  cent,  an  average  of  less  than 
4  per  cent  per  annum. 

That  a  higher  tariff  would  not  result  in  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
our  goods  is  insured  by  the  fact  of  the  competition  iD  this  country, 
there  being  a  large  number  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  material  and  of  goods  made  therefrom.  These  companies  have 
also  large  amounts  of  capital  employed  and  of  employees,  of  which  we 
are  of  course  not  competent  to  speak,  but  which  would  swell  the  figures 
given  for  our  company  to  very  much  larger  proportions. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883  read  as  follows : 

Collodion  and  all  componnds  of  pyroxyline  by  whatever  name  known,  fifty  cents 
per  pound ;  rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound; 
and  when  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articleSi  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  rate  was  not  changed  in  any  subsequent  tariff  act  until  the 
present,  when  it  was  reduced,  as  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this 
petition. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  tariff  act  changed  the  rate  of  duty 
on  finished  or  partly  finished  articles  from  a  compound  duty  of  60  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  an  ad- valorem  duty  only 
of  45  per  cent.  This  change  works  very  unfairly,  and  no  other  duty 
than  a  compound  one  could  be  satisfactory.  The  articles  made  from 
"solid  collodion"  in  immense  variety  are  very  different  in  their  charac- 
ter; some  are  very  light  in  weight,  but  costly  by  reason  of  other  mate- 
rials added  or  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  gone  into  them ;  others 
again  are  very  heavy  and  of  but  little  comparative  cost.  In  the  case 
of  an  exclusively  ad- valorem  duty,  the  latter  goods  would  pay  a  less 
amount  of  duty  than  that  provided  for  sheet  material  at  the  specific 
rate  of  60  cents  per  pound,  while  the  former  class  might  easily  pay  a 
very  much  larger  amount  than  necessary.  The  compound  duty,  how- 
ever, provides  that  the  goods  shall  pay  at  least  the  same  rate  that  is 
charged  on  the  sheets  (which  in  this  case  are  practically  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  are  made)  in  addition  to  the  ad- valorem  duty  charged, 
which  was  intended  to  compensate  us  for  the  additional  labor,  etc., 
added  to  it. 

Another  defect  in  the  section,  as  at  present  worded,  is  that  it  does 
not  suflBcieutly  define  many  articles  made  from  "compounds  of  pyroxy- 
line," which  are  imported  under  other  classifications,  such  as  cutlery, 
smokers'  articles,  hand  mirrors,  etc.,  at  varying  rates  of  duty,  in  some 
cases  much  less  than  is  provided  for  in  section  15  of  Schedule  A. 

We  would  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  tariff*  should 
contain  a  paragraph  worded  as  follows: 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known,  fifty  cents 
per  pound;  rolled  or  in  sheets,  unpolished  and  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents 
per  pound;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  no  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  any 
compound  of  pyroxyline,  or  in  which  a  compound  of  pyroxyline  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  shall  be  assessed  at  a  less  rate  than  that  provided  above. 

We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  we  have  not  asked  for  any 
increase  of  duties  other  than  contained  in  all  the  tariff'  acts  from  1883 
up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  so-called  ^^McKinley  tariff',"  but  have  only 
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added  to  it  a  proviso  to  make  what  was  evidently  the  intent  of  the  act 
still  more  clear. 

Yours,  re8i>ectfally, 

M.  O.  Lbffbbtz, 
President  of  the  Celluloid  Company  of  New  York. 


CELLULOID. 
(Paragraph  15.) 

Nbw  York,  December  30^  1896. 

GOMHITTBK    ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Will  yoa  kindly  look  into  the  tariff  on  the  cellnloid  goods  and  see  if 
it  can  not  be  better  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  home  protection 
to  the  manufacturers  at  large.  The  sheet  stock  tariff  is  50  cents  per 
]K)imd,  manufactured  goods  45  ad  valorem.  Why  not  let  the  sheet 
stock  in  free  bo  we  can  keep  our  men  at  work  and  not  hold  our  market 
open  for  foreign  goods,  giving  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  the  bread  and 
butter  that  our  own  x>6ople  need? 

James  Wilkinson. 


Newbubypobt,  Mass.,  December  31^  1896. 

Dear  Sis  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  combs  and  kindred  articles 
from  horn  and  celluloid,  and  are  particularly  affected  in  our  celluloid 
business  by  the  last  paragraph  of  that  section,  viz:  <<If  in  finished  or 
partly  finished  articles,  45  per  cent."  The  market  price  in  France  of 
celluloid  in  sheets,  per  pound,  is  about  68  cents;  add  duty,  50  cents, 
aod  the  cost  here  per  pound,  in  sheets,  is  $1.18.  The  foreign  maker 
manufactures  into  an  <<  article,"  say  1  pound,  which  costs  as  above,  G8 
oeuts,  and  sends  it  here  at  45  per  cent  duty,  31  cents,  and  the  cost  here  of 
material  in  finished  articles  is  99  cents.  Thus  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  American  manufacturer  of  articles  of  about  19  per  cent  in 
OMt  of  material.  In  this  illustration  we  have  confined  ourselves  wholly 
to  the  material  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  point,  although  the  45  per  cent 
duty  on  the  labor  portion  of  articles  manufactured  therefrom  probably 
does  not  cover  the  difference  in  wages. 

The  schedule  in  the  McKinley  bill,  viz,  60  cents  per  pound  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  was  much  more  scientific  and  equitable.  If  this 
plan  were  followed  and  the  duty  made  50  cents  per  pound  (to  conform 
to  change  in  duty  on  sheets)  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  would  give 
us  a  fighting  chance. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cellnloid  combs  have  been  imported 
daring  the  last  two  years  and  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
manufiEMstured  here,  which  clearly  shows  the  inability  of  Americans 
to  compete  under  this  schedule. 

Garb,  Brown  &  Co. 
By  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


New  York,  December  29^  1896. 

Ck)KHITTES   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  which  is  imposed  upon 
the  American  manufacturer  of  celluloid  (collodion)  goods.  Schedule 
A,  Article  15,  of  the  Wilson  bill,  reads  '*  Collodion,  rolled  or  in  sheets, 
50  cents  per  pound  ]  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  45  per  cent 
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ad  valorem.''  Celluloid  in  sheets  costs  us  per  kilo  or  2|  pounds  5,75 
marks,  less  2  per  cent  discount,  which  is  equal  to  $1.35,  figuring  the 
mark  at  24  cents.  On  this  there  is  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  2^ 
pounds,  or  $1.10,  which  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  81 J  per  cent. 
On  the  manufactured  article  we  would  have  to  pay  on  $1.35  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  60f  cents  against  the  unmanufactured  article  of  $1.10, 
or,  in  other  words,  81  per  cent  more  is  charged  on  the  sheets  from  which 
the  manufactured  article  is  made. 

There  are  several  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
imported  yearly,  while  of  the  sheets  there  is  very  little  imported,  and 
if  your  committee  would  give  the  American  manufacturer  some  relief 
in  getting  the  sheets  to  this  country  at  a  lower  tariff  than  the  manu- 
factured article,  owing  to  the  higher  wages  paid  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe,  thousands  of  people  would  find  employment,  as  all  these  goods 
could  be  successfully  made  in  this  country. 

W.  Maas  &  Co. 

FRUIT   ETHERS,  OIL   COGNAC,  AND  OIL.  RUM. 

(Paragraph  17.) 

Cincinnati.  December  24.  1896. 

'  • 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Chemicals  into  which  alcohol  or  its  derivatives  enter  have  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  been  accorded  protection  against  those  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Considering  the  high  tax  on  alcohol  and  increased  wages 
paid  at  home  it  is  evident  that  successful  competition,  without  such 
protection,  must  cease.  We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing ethers  and  oils  manufactured  in  this  country,  which  certainly 
are  entitled  to  at  least  the  same  protection  accorded  them  up  to  1890. 

Oil  fruit  or  fruit  ethers  or  essences,  viz,  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot, 
strawberry,  and  raspberry,  etc.,  made  of  fusel  oil  or  fruit  or  imitations 
thereof,  $2.50  per  pound;  oil  cognac  or  oenanthic  ether,  $4  per  ounce; 
oil  rum  or  rum  essence,  50  cents  per  ounce.  Furthermore,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  enormous  quantities  of  home-prepared 
grape  sugar,  made  from  corn,  are  used;  consequently  this  product  ought 
to  receive  a  protection  of  not  less  than  50  cents  per  gallon. 

Alex.  Fbies  &  Bros. 
DYESTUFFS. 

(Paragraph  18.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  SKIDDY,  OF  NEW  YORK,  BEPRESENTING 

DYEWOODS. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr,  Skiddy  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  attend  to  and  want  everything 
stated  as  briefly  as  can  be,  so  I  will  read  you  our  petition  and  paper 
signed  by  the  trade,  and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  desire  to  ask.*   I  think  this  paper  covers  it  pretty  thoroughly: 

statement  submitted. 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  "  extracts  and  decoctions  of  log- 
wood and  other  dyewoods"  in  the  United  States  of  America  respect- 
•fully  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  manufacture  of  these  dyes  is  distinctively  an  American  industry, 
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liaying  originated  here  many  years  ago,  and  at  present  being  estab- 
lished in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ebode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  hold- 
ing large  invested  interests  and  employing  thousands  of  workmen. 

Originally  the  Americans  held  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  subse- 
quently the  French  and  later  the  Germans  commenced  to  manufacture 
Uiese  goods,  adopting  the  American  method,  but  by  reason  of  their 
cheaper  labor,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  duty  placed  by  their  Governments 
on  the  article,  they  were  enabled  to  secure  the  trade  of  their  own  coun- 
tries at  profitable  prices  and  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  products  in  this 
country  at  very  low  figures,  not  only  greatly  reducing,  but  almost 
destroying  the  export  of  these  products  from  this  country.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  injured  us  by  forcing  their  surplus  products  ag^ainst  us  in 
our  own  home  market. 

The  French  tariff  on  blue  and  black  extracts  of  dyewoods  (which 
cover  all  the  decoctions  of  logwood)  is  equivalent  to  IJ  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  all  yellow  and  red  decoctions  (which  cover  fustic  and  red 
woods)  is  equivalent  to  2^^  cents  per  pound.  These  rates  are  really 
prohibitory,  none  of  our  goods  having  entered  that  country  for  many 
years,  while  the  imports  into  this  country  very  largely  come  from 
Frmce. 

'ihe  crude  dyewood  in  logs,  from  which  the  extract  is  manufactured, 
comes  from  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  paid  for  by  the  exchange  of  United 
States  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  flour,  soap,  and  calicoes,  etc.,  cre- 
ating a  trade  in  this  country  that  helps  very  many  industries.  The 
transx>ortation  of  these  articles  between  the  Tropics  and  the  United 
States  ports  gives  employment  to  many  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
manned  by  American  seamen  and  employing  American  capital. 

We  believe  that  the  American  consumer  of  ''extracts  and  decoctions 
of  dyewoods,"  owing  to  the  competition  in  this  country,  now  obtains 
them  at  much  less  cost  than  they  would  if  the  American  industry  was 
ruined  or  crippled  by  a<l verse  legislation  and  the  consumer  compelled 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  foreign  manufacture. 

The  duty  on  these  articles  has  been,  at  ditt'erent  times,  specific  and 
ad  valorem,  and  your  petitioners  at  one  time  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
best  form,  but  now,  having  had  the  experience  in  both  ways,  they  can 
not  but  feel  that  the  specific  duty  is  the  better  one,  as  it  stops  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  importation  of  a  poorer  and  adulterated  article,  as  well 
as  the  temptation  to  enter  goods  at  false  prices.  These  articles  as 
imported  into  this  country  should  be,  in  our  judgment,  specified  as  the 
liquid  form  and  solid  form,  and  therefore  we  would  suggest  that  the 
form  as  found  in  Schedule  A,  clause  18,  in  the  present  tariff,  read  as 
follows : 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewood  extracts  in  liqnid  form, 
extract  of  sumac,  and  extracts  of  bark,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing  ana 
tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Extract  of  hemlock  bark. 

Any  and  all  of  the  above  extracts,  if  in  solid  or  dry  form,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  ponnd. 

We  do  not  desire  to  ask  for  any  rate  of  duty  higher  than  that  which 
we  believe  absolutely  necessary  for  the  saving  of  the  industry,  and  in 
asking  for  the  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  the  solid  or  dry  extracts  we  are 
only  asking  the  equivalent  of  the  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  i)er  pound  on 
the  liqnid  extracts,  which  have  until  of  late  constituted  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  article  as  imported,  and  therefore  we  would  respectfully 
a6k  that  the  duty  on  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
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dyewoods  in  liquid  form  be  made  a  specific  one  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  if  in  solid  or  dry  form  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the 
crade  materials — viz,  "dyewoods  in  stick" — be  continued,  as  heretofore, 
on  the  free  list. 

We  believe,  in  asking  your  committee  for  the  change  in  form  as  well 
as  the  rates,  that  we  are  not  unreasonable,  but  that  it  would  form  only 
a  moderate  protection,  as  small  as  this  trade  believe  they  can  well  live 
under,  and  which  is  much  less  than  the  rates  of  the  principal  country 
that  we  have  to  combat  in  our  own  market,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit. 

The  Stamford  MANUFAOTURiNa  Co.,  Neto  Yorlcj 

W.  W.  Skiddy,  President. 

New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Co., 

New  Yorh  and  Boston^ 
i  Jos.  C.  Stevens,  Treasurer. 

\  Harway  Dyewood  and  Extract  Mfg.  Co,, 
\  Neic  Yorh^ 

F.  G.  VKVTuYy' President. 

Oakes  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Yorky 

Francis  J.  Oakes,  President 

Innis  &  Co.,  New  YorJc, 

By  Geo.  T.  Sheffield,  Attoriiey. 

John  D.  Lewis,  Providence^  R.  I. 

The  Sharpless  Dyewood  Ext.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

By  Thos.  Scattergood,  President. 

Browning  &  Brothers. 

New  York,  December  21^  1896. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  of  1890  imposed  some  duty  on  the  dry 
extract! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Seven-eighths  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  it  simply  on  the  solid  and  dry, 
because  some  years  ago  the  importation  of  logwood  and  other  dyes 
were  in  liquid  form  of  30^  Baum6.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  comiug 
in  largely  in  a  harder  form,  and  to  equalize  the  old  rate  in  the  liquid 
at  30^  Baum6  we  ask  there  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  liquid, 
the  solid,  and  the  dry,  making  the  rate  on  the  solid  and  the  dry  propor- 
tionate to  the  old  liquid  of  30^  Baumd.  We  ask  that  the  thing  may 
be  equalized. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  the  dry  imported  under  the  tariff  of  1890  to  any 
extent! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  but  how  much  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  has  been 
coming  in,  but  we  notice  it  has  been  coming  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  much  more  than  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  solid  and  dry! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  They  run  from  10  cents  up  to  15  cents,  depending  alto- 
gether upon  the  quality. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  the  grade  which  you  import  dry  for  15  cents,  what 
will  the  liquid  be  worth? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  It  will  be  worth,  say,  from  8  cents  to  10  cents,  depend- 
ing upon  its  quality.    Some  of  it  is  clarified  and  much  finer  than  others. 
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Mr.  Paynb.  Ten  cents  is  the  highest  grades? 
Mr.  Skibdt.  It  might  get  as  high,  but  I  should  say  not  over  it. 
The  Chairman.  I  see  the  average  valuation  for  1896  was  6  cents? 
Mr.  Skidby.  Because  it  has  very  little  logwood  liquor  and  a  good 
deal  of  something  else.    I  am  speaking  of  the  logwood  liquor.     The 
French,  I  presume,  could  beat  the  world  on  all  articles  in  adulteration. 
Nobody  can  beat  the  French  on  that.    They  send  an  extract  here  which 
is  like  cooking  a  canvasback  duck  by  passing  it  through  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  other  case  it  probably  passes  through  a  logwood  pile.    Most 
of  it  is  made  of  beet-root  sugar  and  other  matters  put  into  it,  and  not 
a  great  deal  of  logwood,  we  know,  can  be  put  there  and  sent  over  at  so 
low  a  figure.    1  was  basing  my  figures  purely  on  the  logwood  extract. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  the  act  of  1890,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent, 
appears  to  have  been  protective  according  to  the  conditions  that  then 
existed? 

Mr.  Sktddy.  I  might  say  yes  and  no.  It  was  protective  only  by  the 
most  careful  and  rigid  economy  of  the  manufacturers  here,  and  we  felt 
and  we  have  always  felt  and  our  trade  has  always  maintained  that,  and 
1  have  had — I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  my  pleasure  or  misfortune — to 
appear  for  the  trade  for  fifteen  years  or  more  here ;  but  we  always  main- 
tained that  we  would  not  ask  for  absolutely  more  than  we  thought  we 
could  really  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  was  protective  in 
1890,  why  do  you  require  a  cent  and  a  half  now! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  require  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  on  the  liquid  at  30° 
Beaume.  It  has  been  heretofore  for  the  reason  that  the  liquor  was 
largely  the  only  article  imported  into  this  country.  Very  little  of  the 
solid  or  dry  came  in.  In  fact,  the  dry  form  is  rather  a  new  process.  It 
Las  not  been  in  vogue  very  long,  but  it  has  come  in  more  and  more,  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  of  course  it  will  eventually  come  in  altogether,  and 
the  liquid  form  will  be  driven  out  with  a  uniform  rate. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  came  in  before  1890? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  coming  in,  but  it  has  been  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  only  on  account  of  that  increase  we  have  been  forced  to 
ask  this;  otherwise  we  should  have  asked  what  we  have  heretofore.  It 
has  left  ns  just  struggling  along,  and  because  of  that  increase  we  are 
forced  to  ask  this  provision. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  fop  an  increase  of  duty. 
Does  not  the  form  in  which  you  propose  to  recast  this  duty  necessarily 
result  in  an  increase  by  putting  upon  the  dry,  that  which  has  hereto- 
fore borne  only  seven-eighths  per  cent  duty,  IJ  per  cent  duty! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMlllin.  You  think  it  is  no  increase? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir;  because  of  the  dry  or  the  harder  extract  very 
little  came  into  this  country,  and  we  have  always 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  dry  can  now  be  imported  at  seven-eighths  of  a 
cent? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Under  the  duty  which  you  propose  to  impose  it  could 
not  be  imported  for  less  than  1 J  cents.  Will  you  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee why  that  is  not  an  increase? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  This  is  not  an  increase  from  our  way  of  looking  at  it, 
because  we  have  based  our  seven-eighths  of  a  cent — and  we  formerly 
had  it  1  cent  per  pound — but  the  rate  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  we  have 
always  based  our  figures  on  the  form  in  which  it  came  into  this  coun- 
try for  years  and  years,  which  was  30^  Beaum6. 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  We  are  not  proposing  to  deal  with  what  was  the 
customs  of  the  trade  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  we  will  fix  the  tariff 
rates  at  the  present  according  to  present  conditions.  Now  I  will  repeat 
my  question  if  I  have  not  made  myself  understood.  At  present  the 
consumer  can  import  it  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  in  the  dry.  Under 
your  amendment  he  could  only  import  it  at  IJ  cents  in  the  dry.  Now 
is  not  that  an  increase  in  duty  under  the  present  custom  of  trade? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Not  from  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Then  you  look  at  it  strangely. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  That  article  never  came  in.  A  few  years  ago  that 
article  did  not  come  in.    It  all  came  in  as  a  liquor. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  present  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  your 
rate  will  be  above  that. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  15  cents  for  the  dry  it  will  be  just  IJ  cents. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  tried  to  figure  it  so  as  to  make  it  as  near  to  that 
seven-eighths  as  we  possibly  can  get.  We  do  not  want  anything  dry 
or  solid  coming  above  that  rate  we  always  figured  on,  namely,  seven- 
eighths  per  cent  on  liquid,  30^  Baum6. 

Mr.  Payne,  If  the  importing  price  in  the  dry  is  15  cents  a  pound, 
the  present  ad  valorem  rate  will  be  just  1 J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  bring  in  the  dry  article  for 
much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  are  right  about  it,  it  will  be  simply  a  specific  duty 
equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rate! 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  this  article 
in  this  country  is  manufactured  here! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  could  not  tell  positively,  but  I  should  think  I  might 
say  80  per  cent,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  is  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  home  producer  has  now  80  per  cent  of  our 
market? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  20  per  cent  is  mostly  from 
France.  It  is  her  surplus  output.  We  can  not  send  anything  to  France. 
Tliey  will  not  let  us  in,  and  they  have  put  their  duty  so  high  they  have 
prohibited  us  selling  to  them  and  we  can  not  get  a  pound  in.  The 
bulk  of  that  20  i>er  cent  comes  from  France. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  WKat  proportion  of  the  product  of  this  country  is 
shipped  abroad;  any  of  it! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Very  little.  It  used  to  be  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  a  small 
quantity  now.  The  largest  amount  of  dyes  which  are  shipped  now 
abroad  will  be  probably  of  yellow  dye,  quer  citrine,  and  the  only  reason 
we  can  obtain  any  market  for  that  is  because  it  is  made  out  of 
black-oak  bark  gathered  in  Virginia,  that  they  have  not  got  in  Europe 
and  so  they  are  obliged  to  buy  the  article.  With  that  exception  the 
exportation  of  dyestuff  from  this  country  has  largely  ceased.  If  that 
is  all  on  the  dye  question,  I  will  present  this  other  paper. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  formerly  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this 
shipped  abroad! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  did  most  of  it  go — to  France? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Now  the  duties  in 
France  and  Kussia  are  prohibitory.  We  can  not  get  a  pound  in  there. 
Germany  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  pretty  near,  and  the  factories  of  those 
articles  in  those  countries  have  started  up,  so  that  now  where  they  used 
to  have  one  they  have  half  a  dozen. 
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GELATIN. 

(Paragraph  19.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  J24j  1896. 

The  present  duty  on  gelatin  is  25  per  cent  for  all  kinds,  without 
regard  to  quality  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  gelatin  now  used  in  this  country  is  imported. 

It  is  a  class  of  manufacture  in  which  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is 
but  a  small  proportion  of  its  total  cost.  Most  of  the  labor  employed  in 
its  manufacture  is  unskilled,  which  labor  is  paid  in  Europe  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  American  labor  for  the  same  work. 

Gelatin  for  food  or  eating  purposes  is  considered  a  luxury.  It  is 
ased  by  people  in  good  circumstances  and  is  kept  in  stock  by  grocers 
who  supply  that  olass  of  trade.  It  is  essentially  a  trade-mark  or  brand 
trade;  a  few  foreign  makers  have  practically  control  of  the  American 
market,  and  the  gelatin  is  usually  put  up  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
2-ounce  package,  of  which  the  actual  contents  are  1^  ounces,  with  the 
maker's  name  or  distinguishing  trade-mark,  which  secures  the  trade. 

1  suggest  the  duty  on  gelatin  be  restored  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
with  an  additional  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  gelatin 
used  for  eating  or  food  purposes.  This  would  bring  a  large  additional 
revenue,  as  the  foreign  houses  have  such  a  strong  hold  on  this  trade 
that  the  consumption  of  foreign  gelatin  would  not  be  decreased  by  the 
advance  in  price  for  some  years.  The  reason  for  suggesting  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  for  this  class  of  goods  instead  of  by 
the  dozen  packages,  is  to  prevent  thjd  evasion  of  the  extra  duty  on  this 
class  of  gelatin  by  importing  in  bulk  and  putting  into  packages 
afterwards. 

This  additional  duty  would  stimulate  the  makers  of  domestic  gelatin 
(who  can  make  as  good  or  better  goods)  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  introduce  a  food  product,  as  these  goods  would 
practically  have  to  be  sold  three  times — first,  to  get  tlie  consumer 
direct  to  order  them,  by  which  a  demand  is  created  by  the  consumer  to 
the  retail  grocer,  and  from  the  retail  grocer  a  demand  is  created  to  the 
large  wholesale  jobber.  To  do  this  canvassers  are  needed,  also  demon- 
strations at  food  shows  and  in  large  stores,  showing  the  quality  of  the 
goods  in  comparison  with  foreign,  also  salesmen  and  advertising;  all 
of  which  is  money  spent  in  this  country  to  establish  a  new  industry  in 
competition  iB^itb  the  foreign  makers,  who,  having  established  a  trade 
do  not  even  employ  local  traveling  salesmen,  but  derive  their  business 
through  letter  orders  from  one  or  two  large  wholesale  grocers  in  each 
city. 

Michigan  Caebon  Works, 
Deming  Jarves,  Presidentj 

Of  Detroit  J  Mich, 

The  Kingery  Mfg.  Co., 
J.  B.  Warner, 

0/  Cincinnati^  Ohio. 


WiLLiAMSViLLE,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1896. 
Dear  Sra :  Once  more  we  have  presented  to  us  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  you  some  facts  which  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  look  into  with  due  consideration,  and  with  the  object  of 
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enconraging  an  industry  which  has  been  largely  handicapi>ed  and 
retarded  owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  your  commit- 
tee can  to  a  very  large  extent  remedy. 

Something  like  one  hundred  years  ago  gelatin  was  first  imported 
into  this  country.  Up  to  1873  Messrs.  Cox,  of  Scotland,  and  Messrs. 
Kelson,  of  England,  had  entire  control  of  this  market  on  gelatin  for 
domestic  purposes.  This  gave  to  them  a  tremendous  advantage  when 
others  put  their  product  on  the  market. 

The  value  of  our  product  is  largely  labor  (unskilled).  Such  labor  in 
Europe  is  paid  about  one-third  of  what  we  have  to  pay  for  similar  labor 
here.  The  prestige  which  our  foreign  competitors  have  over  us  in 
having  been  on  the  market  so  many  years  without  competition,  together 
with  their  cheaper  labor,  has  so  restricted  this  industry  that  it  is  not, 
and  under  present  circumstances  never  will  be,  in  that  preeminent  posi- 
tion which  should  be  ours.  We  have  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
simply  to  exist  while  our  foreign  competitors  spend  nothing  to  live. 

Pardon  our  extreme  modesty,  but  we  take  the  honor  of  breaking 
down  the  unwarranted  and  exclusive  price  which  Americans  had  to 
pay  for  the  imported  article  owing  to  their  being  no  competition.  Pre- 
vious to  1873  the  foreign  manufacturer  got  $22  in  gold  for  every  gross 
that  was  sold,  the  consumer  paying  25  cents  and  30  cents  for  a  packet 
called  2  ounces,  but  really  containing  1^  ounces.  About  1888  the  price 
of  the  imported  article  had  been  gradually  forced  down,  when  in  that 
year  it  was  sold  for  $16,  at  which  price  it  has  remained.  The  consumer 
now  pays  12  cents  per  packet,  or  100  per  cent  less  than  he  had  to  pay 
in  1873.  And  this  was  the  result  of  domestic  competition  in  leveling 
down  and  regulating  prices.  Now,  this  has  all  cost  mouey^  and  we 
have  had  to  spend  about  all  we  ever  made  to  accomplish  this  rescQt. 
This  fight  must  be  kept  up  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  must  do  all 
the  fighting.  The  foreign  manufacturer  does  not  have  to  do  this,  as  he 
is  too  firmly  intrenched  in  this  market. 

Now^  1  would  suggest  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gelatin 
with  an  additional  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  gelatins 
or  glue  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water. 
This  would  be  a  fair  basis  to  determine  or  be  a  demarcation  line  to  distin- 
guish glue  from  gelatin,  which  has  never  yet .  been  determined.  Any 
product  which  will  absorb  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water  can  and  is 
usually  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

We  certainly  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  few  years  to  build 
up  the  industry  and  create  demand  for  the  goods,  after  which  it  would 
be  immaterial  what  the  duty  was.  Gelatin  is  a  luxury  and  generally 
used  by  people  of  means.  In  order  to  get  this  trade  we  must  give  the 
consumer  a  large  margin. 

James  Chalmebs'  Son. 

PRLNTERS'  INK, 

(Paragraph  21.) 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  : 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  lithograph- 
ers' and  printers'  ink,  which  at  present  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
rate  is  entirely  too  low  to  be  effective  in  protecting  American  manufac- 
turers, as  all  raw  material  used  for  these  inks  cost  from  20  to  35  per 
cent  duty,  and  all  dry  colors  not  made  in  this  country  are  coming  in 
under  the  same  classification.    We  further  consider  an  ad  v^orem  duty 
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as  totally  impractical,  as  no  chemist  can  ascertain  by  analysis  whether 
the  market  price  of  a  black  is  10  marks  for  a  fine  black  ink  or  3  marks 
for  an  ordinary  job  black  ink — a  fact  which  leaves  the  door  for  under- 
valoation  wide  open. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound 
on  all  reds,  blacks,  and  purple  lithographic  and  printing  inks,  as  well 
as  on  all  inks  manufactured  of  aniline  color  or  aniline  dyes,  and  20 
cents  per  pound  on  all  other  lithographic  and  printing  inks  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

BoBT.  Mates  &  Co. 


LICORICE  PASTE. 

(Paragraph  23.) 

STATEIIEHT  OF  MB.  W.  W.  SXIDOT,  OF  HEW  TOSK,  H.  T. 

Monday,  December  28j  1896. 

Mr.  Skiddt.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  submit  the  following 
paper: 

The  undersifcned,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  licorice  paste  and 
the  product  of  extracts  of  licorice  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  request  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff'  the  present  rate  of  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound  on  'licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other 
forms,"  remain  without  change. 

The  duty  on  this  article  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  but 
always  in  the  line  of  a  reduction,  and  one  that  was  not  forced  upon  us, 
but  cheerfully  agreed  to;  in  fact,  at  times  advocated  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  article. 

In  1883  we  recommended  a  reduction  from  10  to  7^  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  the  manufactured  product.  In  1890  we  again  asked  that 
the  duty  be  6  cents  instead  of  7^  cents.  In  1893  the  bill  known  as 
the  <^  Wilson  bill"  had  placed  it  at  5^  cents,  and  we  proposed  that  it  be 
made  5  cents. 

We  quote  these  facts  that  you  may  know  that  we  have  never  desired 
an  unnecessary  protective  duty,  and  have  always  been  ready  to  advocate 
a  reduction  to  a  rate  as  low  as  was  necessary  for  the  maintaining  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  encouragement  given  us  by  our  Government,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  develop  this  business  gradually,  by  the  means  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  manufacture,  and  the  securing  of  our  raw 
material,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and  warranting  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  duty  in  1883  of  10  cents  per  pound  to  the  present 
rate  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  business  has  become  a  large  and  important  industry,  it  being 
now  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  acquiring  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  employing  a  great  number  of  men.  In  addition 
to  the  capital  used  in  this  country,  a  large  amount  is  invested  in  the 
Orient  and  southern  Eussia  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  securing 
the  root  (the  raw  material  from  which  the  extract  is  made),  and  the 
risks  and  hardships  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  root  can  not  be 
understood  by  anyone  who  has  not  tried  it. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  this  root  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  without  success. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  licorice  mass  manufactured  is  used  in 
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confections  and  medicines,  the  most  of  it  being  used  in  the  manafactnre 
of  tobacco,  and  oar  position  is  so  thoroaghly  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  users  of  this  article  that  not  only  in  1888  did  they  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  duty  on  licorice  paste  below  that  rate  which 
would  properly  protect  the  manufacturers  of  the  article,  but  also  in 
1894  letters  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from 
nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  this  country  asking  that 
the  duty  be  retained  at  5  cents,  as  requested  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  paste. 

Not  wishing  to  make  too  long  a  statement,  and  believing  that  many 
of  the  gentlemen  now  on  your  committee  will  remember  past  hearings, 
and  also  believing  that  they  will  acknowledge  our  desire  for  fairness 
and  justice  in  the  matter,  we  would  ask  that  no  change  whatever  be 
made  in  this  article,  and  that  it  remain  as  it  is  in  the  present  law— ^ 
cents  per  pound  for  licorice  extract  in  paste  and  rolls  or  other  forms, 
and  that  the  crude  material  (the  root)  be  admitted  free,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectluUy  submitted. 

New  York,  December  21, 1896. 

W.  W.  Skiddy, 
For  Stamford  Mfg.  Co.,  Connecticut 

Also  for  MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  New  Jersey;  Mellor  &  Rittenhouse, 
Pennsylvania:  J.  S.  Young  Co.,  Maryland;  8.  V.  &  E.  P.  Scudder, 
New  York;  Weaver  &  S terry.  New  York;  Young  &  Smylie,  New  York; 
J.  Henry  Grimm,  Delaware;  John  D.  Lewis,  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  This  business,  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dyewood  business,  and  several  of  the  dyewood  manu- 
facturers make  liquid  paste.  All  do  not,  but  several  do,  and  it  is  very 
closely  connected.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
I  have  appeared  before  you  gentlemen  before  on  this  matter  and  have 
stated  to  you  about  the  work  we  have  to  do  and  the  risks  we  have  to 
take  in  Turkey  in  gathering  our  root.  We  have  tried  very  hard  indeed 
and  used  every  effort  to  grow  that  article  in  this  country.  We  have 
tried  to  grow  it  in  Mexico,  Florida,  and  southern  California.  Nobody 
is  more  anxious  to  have  it  grow  in  this  country  than  we  are,  because  we 
have  a  great  many  difficulties  to  encounter  and  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  which  we  have  to  day  in  the  Orient,  because  we  know 
it  is  in  great  danger  and  we  can  not  tell  at  what  moment  we  may  be 
wiped  out  there,  but  we  find  we  are  obliged  to  go  there  because  we  can 
not  raise  it  here.    We  only  wish  we  could. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  see  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  last  year's  impor- 
tations is  47 J,  or  rather  47.55  per  cent;  that  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  is  imported! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Well,  I  should  think  it  did  not  vary  very  much  from 
the  dyewoods — about  80  to  85  per  cent.  Most  of  the  article  imported 
into  this  country  now  is  the  Spanish,  and  it  is  much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  manufacturers  are  engaged  in  it? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  should  say  about  some  eight. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  read  the  number! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  Spanish,  mostly,  as  you  will  see,  which 
is  a  higher  grade,  and  we  can  not  make  the  Spanish  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  higher  grade,  and  in  many  respects  a  better  grade. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combinations  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  importations  have  increased  about  11  per  cent 
under  the  present  rate. 
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Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  Spanish  liquid,  I  think,  sir,  and  the 
reason  for  that  is,  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  permit  the  Spanish 
goods  to  come  into  this  country  in  competition  with  us.  In  fact,  they 
can  sell  rather  better  than  we  can  by  the  present  rate,  and  we  have 
asked  an  average  rate  on  the  Spanish  and  Greek  together,  and  if  you 
put  us  lower  than  the  5  cents  you  will  simply  wipe  us  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  They  are  driving  us  now  out  of 
the  Spanish  entirely,  and  they  have  simply  left  the  Oreek  to  us. 


EPSOM  SAI.TS. 

(Paragraphs  24  and  542.) 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  ALOHZO  L.  THOMSEH,  OF 

BALTIMORE. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896, 

i  would  suggest  that  epsom  salts  be  either  especially  provided  for  at 
oiie-foarth  cent  per  pound  or  made  dutiable  as  an  unenumerated  chem- 
ical at  such  rate  as  your  committee  in  their  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  deter- 
uiine  for  this  class  of  imports. 

The  present  law  as  passed  by  the  House  puts  epsom  salts  on  the  free 
list,  paragraph  542.  This  the  Senate  amended,  paragraph  24,  making 
it  dutiable  at  one-fifth  cent  per  pound,  but  through  some  oversight  was 
not  stricken  off  the  free  list. 

The  Board  of  Appraisers  have  decided  that  as  section  542  comes  after 
section  24,  therefore  epsom  salts  is  exempt  from  duty,  ignoring  altogether 
the  fact  that  section  24,  being  an  amendment,  necessarily  expresses  the 
latest  legislative  intent. 

The  collector  of  New  York  has  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the 
Unit^  States  court,  where  the  matter  is  now  pending. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  you  incorporate  in  your  bill  a  provi- 
sion covering  the  points  involved  in  this  case  somewhat  as  follows : 

When  an  article  may  be  classified  under  different  sections,  either  of 
the  dutiable  or  free  list,  that  it  be  assessed  under  the  section  imposing 
the  highest  rate  of  duty,  and  that  the  free  list  be  simply  regarded  as  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  duty,  except  that  if  any  article  may  be  classified 
under  different  sections,  any  of  which  are  amendments  of  the  original 
bill,  the  last  amendment  shall  prevail  as  expressing  the  latest  legislative 
intent. 

Yours,  truly,  Alonzo  L.  Thomsen. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  paragraph  is  epsom  salts  to  be  found? 

Mr.  Thomskn.  It  occurs  in  two  paragraphs  in  the  new  law.  It 
occurs  in  paragraph  24  on  the  dutiable  schedule  and  paragraph  542  of 
tbe  free  list.  We  only  ask  on  epsom  salts  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  or  tbe  same  duty  that  is  placed  on  other  chemicals.  We 
do  not  ask  anything  more  for  epsom  salts  than  is  given  other  chemicals. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list.  It  is  on  the  dutiable  list  if 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  I  want  to  bring  up  the  point  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Fayke.  It  would  be  better  not  to  put  the  same  article  both  on 
the  free  list  and  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  The  only  point  is  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Treasury  officials  that  when  an  article  is  made  to  pay  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent rates  of  duty  it  should  be  put  under  the  section  in  which  it  pays 
the  highest  rate  of  duty.    If  at  present  an  article  is  on  the  dutiable 
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list  and  on  the  free  list  also,  it  comes  in  free  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman,  After  an  article  is  made  to  pay  a  duty  they  some- 
times get  that  same  article  on  the  free  list  under  a  dilFerent  name? 
•  Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  under  a  different  class.  An  article  may  be 
classed  under  two  headings;  it  might  be  on  the  free  list  under  one 
heading  and  on  the  dutiable  list  under  another  head,  and  in  that  case 
the  Department  would  enter  it  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  ever  know  except  in  the  act  of  1894  an  article 
to  be  on  the  free  list  and  also  be  made  to  pay  duty  f 

Mr.  Thomsen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  frequently  occurred 
before  that. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  has^  not  come  under  my  experience. 

If  an  article  may  be  classified  under  different  sections,  any  of  which 
are  amendments  to  the  bill,  that  the  last  amendment  shall  prevail  as 
expressing  the  latest  legislative  intent  on  the  subject.  I  mention  that 
because  the  Government  Board  of  Appraisers  have  decided  that  in  this 
case  paragraph  542,  being  later  in  the  bill  than  paragraph  24,  neces- 
sarily expresses  the  lat  est  intent  of  the  legislative  power,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  section  24  was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate  some  three  or 
four  months  later. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  ask  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  We  ask  for  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  simply 
the  duty  that  you  put  on  similar  chemicals  of  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Payne.* Why  do  you  ask  for  one-fourth  instead  of  one-fifth! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  We  could  get  along  with  one-fifth.  The  5  cents 
would  not  make  much  difference,  but  one- fourth  of  a  cent  would  be 
about  25  per  cent  on  its  selling  price,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  is  a  little 
easier  to  calculate  than  one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  the  present  rate  given  you  dangerous  or  de- 
structive competition! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Which  rate  do  you  mean,  now;  the  one- fifth  of  a  cent 
or  the  free  list! 

Mr.  MgMillin.  I  mean  the  law  under  which  you  are  operating. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  because  a  friend  of  mine  sometime  ago, 
when  this  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  imported, 
as  you  will  see  by  your  book,  100,000  pounds,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  he  had  to  pay  two-fifths  of  a  cent  duty.  Since  then  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  importations. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  have  the  Treasury  statement  before  me,  and  I 
take  that  to  go  by.  From  this  I  see  the  value  of  the  importations  was 
$691.20. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  That  is  last  year.  It  would  have  been  nothing,  except 
for  this  decision. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  the  duties  were  $201.72,  and  that  the  rate 
under  that  was  21.19  per  cent.  That  is  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 
Now,  the  competition,  of  which  you  complain  is  $201.72  per  annum; 
what  is  the  amount  of  this  manufactured  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  is  about  from  10,000  to  12,000  barrels ;  more  than 
that.    It  is  about  6,000  to  8,000  tons;  possibly  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Valued  at  what! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  At  about  $25  a  ton;  $20  or  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Valued  at  $25  a  ton,  and  how  many  tons! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  I  have  never  figured  it  out.    It  may  run  up  to  10,000. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Your  calculation  is,  then,  that  your  competition  is 
$691! 
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Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir ;  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  protective 
tariff  we  would  not  have  sold  a  pound,  sir. 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  If  the  appraisers  had  held  that  the  article  was  on  the 
free  list,  the  Treasury  figures  do  not  represent  the  importations  of  last 
year,  but  might  represent  a  single  importation  only. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  If  you  will  notice,  one  importation  was  entered  free, 
and  all  the  others  at  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  one  that  is  put  down  here  is  the  importation  of 
100,859  pounds  in  1896. 

Mr.  DAL.ZEL.L..  If  there  were  two  rulings  on  the  subject — and  it  was 
held  that  the  article  was  dutiable  at  one  time  and  free  at  another  time- 
then  these  figures  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  importations  last 
year. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Only  once  I  heard  of  one  small  importation,  made  to 
test  the  law.  All  we  ask  for  is  the  same  protection  you  give  other 
chemicals.  We  do  not  ask  for  more  and  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
asked  to  take  less  protection.  Epsom  salts  have  been  specially  pro- 
vided for.     What  we  would  like  to  have  would  be  permanence. 
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ALIZARIN  ASSISTANT. 
(Paragraph  26.) 

New  York,  January  8j  1897, 
CooiiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

As  domestic  manufacturers  of  castor  oil,  we  desire  respectfully  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  very  uujust  provision  of  the  present  tarifi',  which 
has  resulted  in  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  manufacture  in  this 
country  of  the  article  of  alizarin  assistant. 

Alizarin  assistant  usually  consists  of  castor  oil,  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  etc.,  and  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  has  been  variously 
known  under  the  names  of  alizarin  assistant,  soluble  oil,  turkey  red 
oil,  oleate  of  soda,  x^adding  liquor,  etc.,  various  importers  in  former 
years  bringing  it  in  under  various  names  in  order  to  endeavor  to  pass 
it  through  the  custom-house  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  Govern- 
ment exacted. 

It  is  made  of  varying  strengths,  the  strength  as  used  by  the  con- 
sumer being  what  is  called  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  that  being  the  per- 
centage of  castor  oil  used  in  the  mixture.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
have  almost  the  entire  mass  of  this  article  consist  of  what  was  originally 
pure  castor  oil,  in  which  shape  it  can  be  and  has  been  imported  into 
this  country,  and  afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  water,  can  readily  be 
reduced  to  the  required  strength. 

Alizarin  assistant  has  the  property  of  holding  castor  oil  in  solution, 
just  as  water  would  hold  sugar  in  solution,  and  the  castor  oil  could  be 
thus  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  imported  into  this  country,  and  after- 
wards  recovered  from  the  mixture  as  castor  oil  by  a  very  simple 
process. 

Ill  tariffs  previous  to  1890  this  article  was  not  specially  enumerated, 
but  the  duty  levied  was  the  same  as  that  on  castor  oil,  under  what  was 
known  in  the  tariff  as  the  similitude  clause;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing,  this  was  perfectly  just  and  proper,  as  it  is  clearly  evident 
that,  as  the  mixture  can  be  imported  consisting  of  such  a  very  large 
percentage  of  castor  oil,  it  should  pay  the  same  duty  as  castor  oil;  and 
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it  requires  no  long  argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  levying  upon  a 
mixture  a  duty  which  is  only  a  slight  portion  of  that  levied  upon  the 
main  ingredient  of  that  mixture,  of  which,  as  we  have  stated,  it  can 
be  almost  entirely  composed. 

The  act  of  1894  makes  alizarin  assistant  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  would  figure  up  in  the  vicinity  of  10  cents  per  gallon, 
or  a  tritie  more,  whereas  the  duty  on  castor  oil,  of  which  it  can  be 
almost  entirely  composed,  is  35  cents  per  gallon,  the  duty  on  castor  oil 
being  none  too  low,  by  reason  of  the  duty  paid  on  castor  beans,  of 
which  it  is  made  (which  affords  protection  to  the  American  farmer),  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  India,  where  castor  oil  is 
made,  and  various  other  reasons. 

Its  manufacture,  of  course,  could  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
X>ossibly  be  carried  on  in  this  country,  and  consequently  it  is  now  made 
by  foreigners  and  the  manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  killed. 
This  is  most  unjust,  and  this  inequality  of  the  tariff  laws  should  be 
rectified,  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

'^Alizarin  assistant,  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  liquid,  in 
paste,  or  solid,  35  cents  per  gallon"  (which  is  the  duty  on  castor  oil). 

We  would  state  that  the  clause  ''by  whatever  name  known''  is  very 
important,  as  in  the  past  parties  have  endeavored  to  evade  the  tariff 
by  bringing  it  in  under  various  names,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  1. 
The  words  *' liquid,  paste,  or  solid"  are  necessary,  as  it  is  only  lately 
that  parties  have  had  alizarin  assistant  made  abroad,  carrying  the 
process  to  the  point  of  saponification  (which  can  readily  be  done  by 
expelling  the  moisture),  and  then  passing  it  through  the  custom-house 
as  "soap  not  otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent,"  and  this  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  successfully,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
present  tariff  makes  the  article  dutiable  at  30  per  cent. 

As  regards  revenue,  we  would  state  that  the  importation  of  alizarin 
assistant  deprives  the  Government  of  the  greater  revenue  which  would 
be  collected  from  the  larger  amount  of  castor  beans  that  would  other- 
wise be  imported,  which  are  dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  being  much 
greater  than  the  equivalent  duty  that  the  alizarin  assistant  would  pay. 

The  Bakeb  Castok  Oil  Works. 


St.  Louis,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  called  alizarin  assistant, 
which  is  principally  composed  of  castor  oil.  It  is  used  for  a  mordant, 
and  until  the  present  tariff  bill  paid  the  same  duty  as  castor  oil,  which 
was  right.  The  grade  of  castor  oil  usually  used  in  its  manufacture  is 
what  is  called  No.  3,  a  dark-colored  castor  oil,  and  the  present  tariff*  has 
destroyed  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  assistant  in  this  country  and 
given  an  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  the  article  abroad,  foreign-made 
alizarin  assistant  now  taking  the  place  of  what  was  formerly  made  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  greathardship  for  those  who  formerly  manufac- 
tured alizarin  assistant,  as  well  as  for  us  and  the  other  castor-oil  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  who  formerly  supplied  them  with  their  castor 
oil,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a  considerable  accummulation  of 
unsold  stock  of  this  grade  of  castor  oil,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  assistant  were  {flowed  to 
exist  in  this  country  as  it  did  formerly  and  as  it  should  do. 
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We  therefore  respectfully  x)etitiou  the  committee  to  impose  the  same 
rate  of  duty  on  alizarin  assistant  as  is  imix>fted  on  castor  oil. 

R.  B.  Brown  Oil  Co., 
J.  H.  Maxon,  President. 

COD  LIVER   OIL,   ETC. 

(Paragraphs  28  and  34.) 

New  York,  January  P,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  and  acting  for  substantially  all  persons  engaged  in 
menhaden  and  cod  fishing  in  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  we  desire  to  present  to  yonr  committee  certain  facts  bearing 
upon  these  interests,  with  the  hope  that  the  tariff  on  importations  may 
be  so  far  adjusted  as  to  insure  reasonable  protection  to  these  industries. 

There  are  two  important  branches  involved  in  the  industries  in  ques* 
tion,  namely,  the  menhaden  oil  industry,  and  the  cod  oil  industry.  An 
examination  of  the  reports  covering  the  last  ten  years,  shows  that  the 
average  annual  catch  of  menhaden  during  that  period  amounted  to 
411,234,470  fish,  and  the  average  quantity  of  oil  annually  manufactured 
from  the  fish  so  caught  during  that  period  amounted  to  2,099,552  gal- 
lons, or  41,991  barrels.  The  price  of  this  oil  during  the  period  from  1892 
to  1894  averaged  from  28  to  33  cents  per  gallon,  and  from  1894  to  1896, 
after  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  from  16^  to  21  cents 
per  gallon.  Menhaden  are  caught  mainly  for  the  oil  and  guano  manu- 
factured therefrom,  and  for  bait.  The  oil  is  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  leather,  technically  known  as  ^^  filling  leather,"  for 
tempering  steel  or  wire  drawing,  in  manufacturing  rope,  and  as  a  base 
for  comx)ounding  with  other  oils.  The  quantity  of  oil  produced  is  almost 
whoUy  dependent  upon  physical  labor,  and  its  value,  therefore,  largely 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  actual  cost  of  labor  employed  in  catch- 
ing the  fish  and  manufacturing  oil  therefrom. 

The  prosperity  of  this  industry,  therefore,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cod 
oil  industry,  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  amount  which  persons 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  can  afford  to  pay  their  employees.  The  price 
paid  captains  for  manning  vessels  engaged  in  these  industries  varies 
from  $1,000  to  $4,000  a  season  of  six  months,  and  the  average  wages 
paid  the  fishermen  vary  from  $30  to  $100  a  month  for  the  season.  Those 
employed  in  these  industries,  in  order  to  be  successful  laborers,  must  be 
men  of  physical  endurance,  fidelity,  and  ability.  It  is  impossible  to 
BuccessfrLlly  operate  any  branch  of  this  industry  except  with  skilled 
laborers,  and  such  laborers  can  not  be  employed  except  at  high  Amer- 
ican wages. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  codoil  industry  it  is  customary  to  treat  the 
oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  under  two  headings  or  divisions — ''cod- 
liver  oil"  and  ''cod  oil."  It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  act  of 
1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  as  well  as  the  act  of  1894,  known 
as  the  Wilson  bill,  that  the  oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  is  desig- 
nated under  these  two  names.  As  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  oil 
manufactured  from  the  cod  is  made  from  the  liver  of  the  fish,  and  is 
therefore  technically  correctly  designated  as  "cod-liver  oil."  In  the 
trade,  however,  the  refined  oil  manufactured  from  the  liver  of  the  cod, 
and  customarily  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  designated  as  "cod- 
liver  oil,"  and  other  oil  manufactured  from  the  liver  of  this  fish,  unre- 
fijied,  or  not  of  a  quality  particularly  fitting  it  for  medicinal  uses,  is 
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designated  as  "cod  oil."  IL  however,  we  wish  to  be  technically  correct, 
all  oil  mannfactured  from  the  cod  should  be  designated  as  ^'cod-liver 
oil,"  and  should  be  divided  into  different  grades,  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  same  has  been  refined  or  purified. 

The  refined  cod  oil,  known  as  "cod-liver  oil,"  is,  as  just  stated,  exten- 
sively used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  less  refined,  customarily 
designated  as  "cod  oil,"  is  used  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  average 
yield  of  oil  from  the  cod  fisheries  along  the  New  England  coast  is  from 
11,000  to  12,000  barrels,  amounting  to  550,000  to  600,000  gallons  annu- 
ally; and  the  average  price  per  gallon  during  the  years  1892  to  1894 
varied  from  30  to  35  cents,  and  from  1894  to  1896,  after  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  from  20  to  25  cents  per  gallon. 

The  oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  taken  by  the  New  England  fish- 
eries comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  cod  oil  manufactured  from 
the  catch  by  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  other  Canadian  ports.  Canada,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  its  fisheries  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  particular  industry, 
about  the  year  1882  commenced  paying  bounties  to  fishermen,  and 
between  that  date  and  1891  the  Canadian  Government  paid  out 
11,094,800.73. 

The  Eepubhc  of  France,  likewise  recognizing  the  importance  of 
encouraging  these  industries,  established  by  law  in  1861  a  system  of 
bounties,  pursuant  to  which  a  certain  amount  was  paid  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  sections,  as  provided  by  the  act. 

This  system  of  bounties  established  by  the  act  in  question  was  sub- 
sequently extended  in  1871,  and  again  in  1891,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn,  is  still  in  force. 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  coast  fisheries  of  this  country 
not  only  come  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  fishermen,  but  such 
competition  in  some  instances  is  rendered  doubly  diflScult  by  the  action 
of  foreign  governments  in  granting  bounties  to  their  citizens  engaged 
in  such  pursuits.  Moreover,  we  apprehend  that  the  wages  paid  I^Yench 
and  Canadian  fishermen  do  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  sum  paid 
American  fishermen  for  like  services. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cod  oil,  meaning  thereby  oil 
used  for  mechanical  purposes,  which  has  been  imported  free  since  the 
enactmen  t  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  commonly  known 
as  the  McKinley  bill,  cod  oil  paid  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon.  Under 
the  act  of  1894,  section  499,  commonly  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  cod 
oil  has  been  imported  free.  The  reports  showing  the  importations 
include  cod  oil  among  the  other  merchandise  covered  by  that  section. 
It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  while  the  grease  and  oils  which  came 
in  free  pursuant  to  section  599  of  the  act  of  1890  (the  McKinley  bill), 
amounted  for  the  years  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  to  about  13,403,126 
X><)unds,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894  (the  Wilson  bill),  the 
amount  covered  by  section  499  of  that  bill,  including  cod  oil,  amounted 
for  the  year  1895  alone  to  15,148,000  i)ounds,  and  for  the  year  1896, 
only  partially  reported,  to  16,560,166  pounds.  Although  the  reports  do 
not  separate  the  cod  oil  from  the  other  merchandise  covered  by  the 
section  in  question,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  excess  in  importations 
for  the  years  1894-95,  and  1895-96  over  the  preceding  year,  amounting 
tor  1894-95  to  about  12,000,000  pounds,  and  for  1895-96  to  about 
13,000,000  pounds,  covers  the  cod  oil  which  was  imi)orted  free  subse- 
quently to  the  Wilson  act. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  an  oil 
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manufactured  by  the  Japanese,  known  as  Japan  oil,  was  imported  into 
this  country.  The  Japaa  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  nearly  the  entire 
year.  The  fish  are  caught  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  the  oil  made 
constitutes  a  by-product  of  that  industry.  As  a  result,  therefore,  Japan 
oil  is  pnKluced  at  slight  cost,  but  when  imported  to  this  country  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  cod  and  menhaden  oil,  and  therefore  comes  in 
direct  competition  with  these  indastries. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  oil  in  Japan  is  trifiing  compared  with  the 
expense  involved  in  the  United  States.  Eeports  show  that  the  Japan- 
ese fisherman  receive  only  about  $100  per  man  for  a  year's  labor,  while 
American  fishermen  receive  from  $40  to  $100  per  month. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  sequence  that  unless  American  fishermen 
are  properly  protected  against  cheap  Japanese  labor  the  products  of 
American  fisheries  will  be  supplanted  and  the  American  markets  largely 
appropriated  by  Japanese  producers. 

Degras  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  grease  made  from  the  washings 
of  sheep's  wool,  and  is  described  in  the  act  of  1890  as  ^'wool  grease, 
including  that  known  commercially  as  degras  or  brown- wool  grease,'* 
and  under  tliat  act  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
It  is  manufactured  from  the  washings  of  sheep's  wool  and  fh>m  the 
bides  of  various  animals,  and  is  imported  in  bulk  in  barrels.  It  is  used 
principally  for  stuffing  or  filling  leather,  and  therefore  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  both  the  cod  and  menhaden  oils. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  degras  from  1891  to  1894,  the 
date  at  which  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  was  about  8,900,000 
pounds,  while  the  importation  for  1895  was  about  15,109,000  pounds, 
and  for  1896,  as  far  as  reported,  11,653,900  pounds. 

Inasmuch  as  degras  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  cod  and 
menhaden  oils  are  employed,  it  is  submitted  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  free  list  and  made  subject  to  tax  as  under  the  act  of  1890. 

On  account  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  menhaden  industry  the 
value  of  the  property  employed  has  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  actually  invested  could  be  realized  at  the  present 
time.  The  present  market  value,  however,  of  the  property  invested  in 
menhaden  fisheries  is  upward  of  $3,000,000,  although  the  actual  cost 
many  times  exceeds  that  sum.  The  present  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty invested  in  the  cod  industries,  at  a  low  estimate,  exceeds  the  sum 
of  $2,000,000. 

There  are  employed  in  the  menhaden  fisheries  85  steam  and  sailing 
vessels,  and  in  the  cod  fisheries  440  sailing  vessels,  making  the  total 
number  of  vessels  so  employed  525.  The  vessels  engaged  in  menhaden 
fishing  are  occupied  only  during  the  summer  months,  while  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  fisheries  are  so  occupied  during  the  entire  year. 
The  men  employed  in  menhaden  fishing  and  almost  wholly  dependent  for 
support  thereon  number  upward  of  2,500,  and  those  so  employed  in  the 
cod  fisheries  and  wholly  dependent  on  that  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood amount  to  upward  of  7,000.  In  addition  to  the  7,000  men  engaged 
in  the  cod  fisheries  at  sea  many  thousands  are  employed  to  care  for  the 
catch  when  landed. 

It  wit  be  noted  that  we  have  carefully  excluded  from  these  estimates 
the  large  number  of  fishermen  engaged  in  fishing  industries  other  than 
menhaden  and  cod  fisheries.  While  the  number  of  men  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  two  industries  refeiTcd  to  amount  to  about  10,000,  the 
persons  actually  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  those  industries  many 
times  exceed  that  amount.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  men 
are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  fishing  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  lakes  in  the  United  States. 
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Cnder  the  act  of  1890  (the  McKinley  bill)  the  following  provisions 
affect  the  indastries  in  question : 

38.  Cod-liver  oil,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

46.  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
eisht  cents  per  gallon. 

316.  Wool  grease,  including  that  known  commercially  as  degra,  or  sbroiiu  wool 
greasC;  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Fish  oils  other  than  those  covered  by  the  foregoing  sections  were 
admitted  free.  Under  the  act  of  1894  (the  Wilson  bill)  the  tax  or  tariff 
was  changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem;  and  the  enactments,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  products  of  the  industries  in  question,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

28.  Cod-liver  oil,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

34.  Seal,  lierring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Degras  and  "cod  oil"  other  than  that  designated  as  "cod-liver oiP 
are  imported  free  of  tax. 

The  question  whether  the  tariff  on  importations  referred  to  in  this 
statement  should  be  specific  or  ad  valorem,  it  appears  to  us,  will  not 
admit  of  argument.  Where  the  tax  is  specific  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  undervaluation.  Persons,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  industries  in 
question,  provided  the  tax  is  specific,  know  exactly  the  competition 
which  they  must  meet,  and  to  that  extent  are  much  more  favorably 
protected  than  where  the  tax  is  ad  valorem. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  tariff  on  importations  apper- 
taining to  the  industries  in  question,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  specific 
and  not  dependent  upon  the  value  thereof  as  fixed  by  importers. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  tariff'  appertaining 
to  the  industries  in  question  shoukl  be  adjusted  and  provisions  bearing 
thereon  should  be  favored  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

Sec.  1.  (Sec.  38  of  law  of  1890.)  Cod-liver  oil,  refined  in  whole  or  in  part,  fifteen 
cents  per  gallon. 

Cod- liver  oil,  crude  or  unrefined,  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Sec.  2.  (Sec.  46  of  law  of  1890.)  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  all  other  fish  oil  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Sec.  3.  All  greases,  including  degras.  used  for  stuffing  or  dressing  leather^  one- 
half  cent  per  pound. 

Nathaniel  B.  Church, 
153  Maiden  LanCy  New  York  City^ 
For  the  Fish- Oil  Industries  of  the  United  States. 


POPPY-SEED   OIL. 

(Paragraph  29.) 

New  York,  December  J24,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  to  know  how  the  present  duty  of 
20  cents  per  gallon  affects  poppy-seed  oil,  and  we  therefore  beg  to  put 
before  you  the  following  facts: 

Since  1882,  or  say  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill,  we  imported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  barrels  of  poppy-seed  oil  a  year  (it  was  then  free), 
and  for  the  last  three  years,  or  since  the  McKinley  bill,  we  have  imported 
50  barrels  a  year,  paying  toward  the  revenue  the  small  sum  of  $600. 
"^t  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  a  high  duty  on  this  oil. 

We  are  obliged  to-day  to  ask  for  this  oil  92  cents  per  gallon,  and  this 
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price  is  practically  prohibitory.  Oar  paint  manufacturers  now  import 
the  hue  paints  and  zinc  from  France,  England,  and  Germany,  whereas 
if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cost — say  about  6 
cents  x)er  gallon — this  would  enable  us  to  again  supply  our  zinc  manu- 
facturers with  this  oil,  and  they  would  make  the  fine  paints  and  zinc 
here,  thus  protecting  our  paint  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  revenue  from  $600  to  810,000  or  more  a  year. 

Poppy-seed  oil  can  not  be  made  here,  neither  can  the  seed  (which  is 
a  product  of  Morocco)  be  cultivated  on  our  soil,  as  the  climate  is  unfa- 
vorable for  it.  It  does  not  compete  with  any  of  our  oils,  even  linseed 
oil,  as  it  is  used  to  make  the  artists^  colors  and  ground  zinc  which  we 
now  import  from  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Linseed  oil  for  fine 
work  is  not  a  substitute  for  poppy-seed  oil.  Another  proof  that  poppy 
oil  is  not  a  competitor:  The  amount  of  this  oil  is  limited  to  about  3,000 
to  3,500  barrels  a  year,  against  600,000  barrels  of  linseed  oil  sold  in 
that  time.  Poppy-seed  oil  when  duty  free  was  never  sold  for  less  than 
66  cents  per  gallon,  at  least  20  cents  per  gallon  over  the  price  of 
linseed  oil. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
give  it  to  you,  as  we  are  the  only  importers  and  have  been  the  only  ones 
since  the  time  we  introduced  the  oil  in  this  country. 

We  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  with  a  duty  of 
6  cents  per  gallon  the  zinc  and  the  artists'  colors  can  be  made  here,  thus 
protecting  our  manufacturers  and  increasing  the  revenue.  Our  leading 
manufacturers  will  confirm  our  statements. 

Asking  your  kind  attention  to  the  above  facts,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Antoine  Coty  &  Son, 
lOS  Fulton  Streety  New  Yorl',  X.  Y. 


LINSEED   OIL. 
(Paragraph  29.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  J.  A.  DEAXTE,  OF  KEW  70&K. 

Monday,  December  28^  1396. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  in  !N^ew 
York  and  elsewhere.  The  tariff  of  1890  gave  us  32  cents  protection  on 
linseed  oil,  7^  pounds  to  the  gallon,  and  30  cents  for  seed  per  bushel 
of  56  pounds.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced  the  32  cents  to  20,  and 
reduced  the  30  cents  on  seed  also  to  20  cents,  making  both  20  cents. 
The  growth  of  seed  in  1870  was  a  little  over  a  million  bushels,  and  this 
year  the  crop  coming  is  about  18,000,000  bushels.  The  reduction  in  oil, 
as  you  will  see,  was  much  greater  than  the  reduction  on  seed,  but  the 
manufacturers  I  speak  for  prefer  that  the  thing  should  remain  as  it  is 
rather  than  have  any  further  agitation  on  the  subject. 

1  have  prepared,  in  connection  with  others,  a  statement  of  ^he  whole 
case  briefly  set  forth,  and  I  will  submit  that  together  with  what  else  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  see  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  foreign  i)rice: 
that  it  has  gone  down  from  $1.02  to  38  cents. 

Mr.  Deane.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to-day  30  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Foreign  price  t 

Mr.  Deane.  The  price  of  linseed  oil  in  America  is  30  or  29  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before  t 

Mr.  Deane.  It  never  has  been  so  low. 
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Mr.  Payne,  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Deanb.  I  don't  say  satisfied,  but  we  think  it  is  wise  to  let  it  stay 
where  it  is.    We  would  like  25. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  are  satisfied  with  20 1 

Mr.  Deane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  assumption  the  seed  continues  at  the 
same  rate. 

Mr.  Deane.  Well,  we  have  to  take  the  chance  of  that.  It  is  lower 
than  it  ever  has  been 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  duty. 

Mr.  Deane,  Yes;  let  the  duty  be  20  cents,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  great  fluctuation  of  price! 

Mr.  Deane.  A  large  crop  in  this  country  and  a  prostration  of  busi- 
ness has  induced  them  to  sell  it  for  less  than  it  cost  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  now  one-third  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Deane.  Just  about.  Formerly  we  imported  oil  into  this  country. 
That  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  I  thought  when  it  reached  60 
cents  it  would  never  be  so  low  again. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  can  not  be  any  new  process! 

Mr.  Deane.  Kone  whatever;  the  process  is  the  same  as  pursued  in 
Holland  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Deane  submitted  the  following  written  statement: 

STATEMENT   OF  THE  LINSEED-OIL  MANUFACTUKEBS. 

Nkw  York.  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  flaxseed  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1870  was  about  1,250,000 
bushels;  in  the  present  year  (1896)  it  has  increased  to  about  18,000,000 
bushels,  thus  showing  its  value  as  a  crop  to  the  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  recent  investigations  by  this  Government  have  dis- 
proved the  heretofore  accepted  theory  that  flaxseed  was  an  exhausting 
crop  to  the  soil.  This  theory  was  based  on  the  ei!ect  this  crop  had  on 
the  soil  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  grown  for  the  fiber  only,  and  is  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  while  green  instead  of  being  cut,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
Here  the  stalk  is  cut  as  high  as  possible  from  the  ground  and  plowed  in. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  making  of  linseed  oil  in  the 
United  States  that  is  probably  not  known  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  its  manufacture,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  shipping  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  that  portion  of  the  seed  leffc  after  the  oil  has 
been  pressed  out.  This  is  known  to  the  trade  as  linseed  cake,  and  is 
used  for  food  for  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  in  the  above-named  countries,  but 
not  in  the  United  States.  It  has  therefore  to  be  exported  for  sale  to 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  at  a  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in  America  of 
about  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel  of  seed,  as  shown  in  the  statement 
accompanying  this. 

This  is  a  permanent  disability  under  which  the  American  crusher 
labors.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  home  market  for  his  cake,  and 
thus  saves  this  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  This  virtually  reduces  the 
duty  on  linseed  oil  about  5  or  6  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  duty  on  linseecc 
oil  is  made  so  low  that  foreign  oil  is  imported,  then  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  flaxseed  for  crushing  in  the  United  States,  and  usually  it 
can  not  be  exported,  as  England  and  the  Continent  receive  a  full  sup- 
ply from  the  East  Indies,  Eussia,  and  South  America  duty  free. 

In  exceptional  years,  like  the  present  one,  seed  has  been  exported 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  East  Indies  and 
South  America,  so  that  while  the  very  large  crop  in  this  country  and  the 
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low  price  prevailing  here  for  flaxseed  has  caosed  the  export  of  about 
4,500,000  bushels,  this  has  been  an  exceptional  year  in  that  respect. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  linseed  or  flaxseed  was  30 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  32  cents  per  gallon.  The 
biU  of  1894  made  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  20  cents  x>6r  gallon  and  the 
duty  on  linseed  20  cents  per  bushel,  the  reduction  in  duty  on  the  manu- 
fie^tared  product  being  equivalent  to  30  cents  per  bushel,  while  the 
redaction  on  the  seed  was  but  10  cents  per  bushel.  Against  this  the 
bill  of  1894  allowed  a  drawback  on  cake  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment rules  to  be  equivalent  to  about  4  cents  per  bushel  on  imiK>rted 
seed.  This  leaves  the  net  reduction  on  the  oil  equivalent  to  28  cents 
per  bushel  as  against  the  reduction  on  the  seed  of  10  cents  per  bushel. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  both  linseed  and 
linseed  oil  remain  as  they  are  now,  viz :  On  linseed,  20  cents  on  a  bushel 
of  56  pounds;  linseed  oil,  20  cents  on  a  gallon  of  7^  pounds. 

National.  Lead  &  Oil.  Co., 

0/  Pennsylvania^ 
By  R.  A.  CoLe,  President. 

Dean  Linseed  Oil  Co., 

0/New  York, 
Jos.  a.  Dean,  President. 

Campbell  &  Thayer, 

0/New  York. 
KATioNAii  Lead  Co. 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co., 

Of  Philadelphia. 


Charges  on  1  bushel  {66  pounds)  linseed  imported  from  Calcutta  to  Xew  York, 

Centa.. 

Dnty,  specific per  bnshel..  20 

Freight do 17i 

This  freight  is  $5  per  ton  of  1,600  pounds.    Each  ton  contains  28^  bushels  seed, 
and  this  makes  the  freight  17^  cents  per  bushel. 
Banker's  commission  and  marine  insurance per  bushel. .     4 

Total  charges do 41^ 

Duty  on  linseed  oil. 

Cents.. 

Dnty,  specific per  gallon. .  20 

When  liuseed  oil  is  being  made,  a  portion  of  the  seed  takes  the  form  of  ''  linseed 
cake."  All  this  cake  has  to  be  shipped  out  of  this  country,  as  it  is  not  used  here 
as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  but  is  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
This  subjects  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  a  cost  at  present  of  12 
to  15  cents  per  bnshel,  an  nnfavoidable  and  probably  permanent  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  other  countries  where  the  cake  is  sold  to  be  used  on  the  spot. 
As  a  bushel  of  seed  produces  2^  gallons  of  oil,  and  this  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel 
is  equal  to  6  cents  per  gallon,  which  we  consider  should  be  regarded  as  lessening 
oar  protection  on  oil per  gallon..     6 

Making  a  net  duty  of do 14 

Drawback:  The  Treasury  Department  compute  the  drawback  on  cake  to  be 
aboat  4  cents  per  bnshel per  gallon..     2 

Protection  to  crusherH do 16 

New  York,  December  24,  1896. 

Campbell  &  Thayer. 
Dkan  Linseed  Oil  Co., 
.J.  A.  Dean,  President. 
Naiional  Lead  Co., 
By  R.  A.  Cole,  President, 
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BAPE-SEED   OIL. 
(Paragraph  31.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  28 j  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ou  legislation  of  the 
drug- trade  section  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
I  beg  to  say  that  under  the  present  tariff  the  duty  on  rape-seed  oil  is 
10  cents  per  gallon,  and  manufacturers  of  butter  color  in  Cox)enhagen 
and  other  points  use  rape-seed  oil  in  making  their  color,  and  ship  the 
color  here,  entering  it  at  the  custom-house  as  butter  color,  which  is  free 
of  duty.  In  this  way  they  get  the  rape-seed  oil  into  the  country  with- 
out paying  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  to  the  detriment  of  domes- 
tic oils. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  if  the  duty  remains  the  same  on  rape- 
seed  ofl,  that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  any  article  which  may  be 
composed  in  part  of  rape-seed  oil  shall  pay  at  least  the  same  duty  as 
rape-seed  oil. 

L.  E.  Ransom. 


OLIVE   OIL. 
(Paragraph  32.) 

Boston,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

TVe  respectfully  protest  against  the  efforts  of  the  few  producers  of 
olive  oil  in  California  to  have  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  so  necessary  an 
article  for  all  classes  of  people  as  pure  olive  oil.  As  importers  and 
dealers  we  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  olive 
oil  would  be  a  proper  protection  to  the  very  few  American  cultivators 
of  the  olive  tree. 

James  A.  Hayes  &  Co. 


OLIVE  oil  for  mechanical  USES. 
(Paragraph  568.) 

New  York,  January  8,  1897. 

We  are  importers  of  common  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical purposci^.  There  is  no  olive  oil  produced  commercially  in  our 
country  which  competes  with  this  grade,  it  all  being  used  for  eating 
purposes.  The  duty  on  olive  oil  fit  for  salad  purposes  (Par.  No.  32,)  is 
35  cents  per  gallon.  We  have  no  changes  to  suggest  in  the  rate  of 
duty.  We  ask  for  a  clearer  specification  in  the  wording  of  para- 
graph 568.  The  only  distinction  between  "free"  oil  and  "35  cents  per 
gallon  duty"  oil  is  the  phrase  "  unfit  tor  eating."  In  Italy  and  Spain 
the  lowest  and  poorest  class  of  the  population  use  these  low-grade  oils 
for  cooking  and  eating.  In  our  country  there  is  no  consumption  of 
this  oil  for  eating  purposes,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  limited  extent 
among  the  poorest  foreign  laboring  class  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  intent  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  the  American  eating  oils  by  a 
duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  quality  used  generally  for  this  purpose. 
The  duty  is  at  times  assessed  on  oil  imported  under  paragraph  568 
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under  the  charge  that  it  is  fit  to  eat.  The  average  value  of  a  barrel  of 
olive  oil  for  the  past  three  years  would  be  about  $25.  The  duty  assessed 
amounts  to  $17.60  per  barrel,  or,  say,  75  per  ceut  on  its  value.  The 
importer  must  pay  and  recover  through  the  usual  channels.  We  thiuk 
this  an  injustice,  and  respectfully  urge  that  the  paragraph  should  read 
in  a  newtariflF  act,  "Olive  oil  expressly  used  for  manufacturing  aud 
mechanical  purposes,  free." 

The  principal  consumption  for  this  grade  of  olive  oil  is  the  woolen 
manufacturing  industry,  for  finishing  washing  woolen  yarns;  the  soap 
manufacturing  industry  for  textile  and  castile  soaps,  principally  the 
former;  the  manufacturing  drug  trade,  for  lotions,  ointments,  plasters, 
and  similar  articles,  and  the  silk  manufacturing  and  dyeing  industry  for 
finishing  silks.  The  first  and  second  are  the  principal  uses,  the  others 
all  being  small. 

We  ask  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  our  suggestion,  in  order  that 
olive  oil  used  for  the  purx>08es  intended  may  be  absolutely  secure  in 
its  exemption  ftt>m  duty. 

Wm.  Peters  &  Co. 


FISH  OIL. 
(Paragraph  34.) 

Bristol,  Mb.,  Decerhher  20, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  duty 
on  fish  oils.  Instead  of  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  present 
tariff  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  gallon. 
Some  think  12  cents  not  exorbitant,  but  my  impression  is  that  10  cents 
is  a  conservative  figure. 

H.  H.  Chamberlain. 


OPIUM  AKD  MORPHINE. 

(Paragraphs  25  and  36.) 

New  York,  December  28, 1896. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

A  new  tariff  bill  being  now  under  consideration,  and  the  purpose 
being  to  produce  revenue  as  well  as  provide  protection  to  our  home 
industries,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  on  opium  be  restored 
to  f  1  per  pound,  and  on  morphia  to  $1.50  per  ounce,  as  proposed  in 
the  inclosed  circular. 

ISo  article  can,  better  than  opium,  stand  a  tax.  It  will  not  be  felt  by 
the  consumers,  will  afford  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  adul- 
terated and  harmful  preparations  of  tbe  drug,  and  should  produce  a 
revenue  of  more  than  |600,000. 

The  duty  on  morphia,  codeine,  and  other  alkaloids  of  opium  would 
amply  protect  our  manufacturers. 

TARIFF  RELATINO  TO   OPIUM  AND   ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

Free  list,  paragraph  569,  reads:  "Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured, 
and  not  adulterated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of  morphia, 
firee." 
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AmeDd  to  read  "one  dollar  per  pound.'' 

Schedule  A,  sectiou  25,  reads:  "Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  all  salts 
thereof,  fifty  cents  per  ounce." 

Amend  to  read  "Morphia,  codeine,  and  other  alkaloids  of  opium,  and 
all  salts  thereof,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ounce." 

Schedule  A,  section  35,  reads:  "Opium,  aqueous  extracts  of,  for 
medicinal  uses,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all  other  liquid  prep- 
arations of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

Amend  to  read  "  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Lanman  &  Kei^. 


PAtCfTS,  COLORS,  AND  YARiaSHES. 

(Paragraphs  37  to  48.) 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.    J.   SEAVEB  PAGE,    EEPEESEETINO    E    W. 
DEVOE  AND  THE  C.  C.  EEYNOLDS  COMPAHT. 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  Like  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me,  I  desire  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  color 
makers  we  will  present  a  statement  later  in  regard  to  what  we  require, 
but  we  are  happy  at  this  particular  moment  to  call  attention  to  our 
business  for  this  reason,  like  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me 
said,  we  are  also  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  and  if  any- 
thing we  are  on  the  top  shelf,  because  we  have  to  use  chemicals  in 
order  to  make  the  colors;  so  in  that  consideration  we  desire  you  wiU 
not  overlook  us,  but  if  we  can  have  a  relative  duty,  that  is  all  we  ask. 
We  desire  to  have  no  increase,  but  enough  to  protect  us  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  business.  We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
if  there  is  anything  concerning  our  colors  which  requires  explanation 
and  which  we  will  submit  to  you  in  writing  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  existing  duties  in 
regard  to  colors  you  find  to  be  ample  to  retain  the  business  in  this 
country  f 

Mr.  Page.  In  many  respects;  yes,  sir.  There  are  some  few  changes, 
and  of  course  where  the  chemicals  are  changed  you  must  make  it  rela- 
tive; and  we  assume  that  a  change  will  bo  made  in  chemicals. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  will  explain  in  your  written  statement  just  exactly 
where  that  provision  would  heart 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  certainly  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  specify  in  your  written  statement  just  what 
particular  chemicals  enter  into  your  business! 

Mr.  Page.  Y^es,  sir;  and  all  we  ask  is  a  relative  change  on  our 
products.  We  use  such  things  as  white  lead,  zincs,  and  oils,  and  of 
course  they  are  component  parts  of  our  manufacture,  and  if  any  change 
be  made  in  those  we  want  relative  changes  made  in  our  products  and 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  SfcMiLLiN.  If  they  remain  the  same  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  schedules! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  one  statement  I 
made,  before  going  further.  I  was  asked  the  question  if  there  are  no 
changes  made  in  chemicals  we  should  desire  some  changes  mcule  in 
colors,  and  I  answered  no.  I  now  desire  to  say  yes.  To  my  mind  there 
are  two  or  three  items  which,  to  be  in  harmony,  ought  to  be  changed. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  COMMITTEE  BEPRESEHTIHO  THE  COLOR  MAVV- 

FACTUREBS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  committee  representing  the  color  manufactarers  submit  the 
following  facts  and  argument  relative  to  tlie  articles  consumed  and 
manufactured  by  them,  and  the  rates  of  duty  which,  in  their  judgment, 
should  be  placed  upon  them. 

Our  raw  materials  are  chiefly  chemicals,  and  in  almost  every  case 
they  form  the  only  component  parts  of  our  manufactures.  Should  any 
change  be  made  in  the  duty  on  chemicals,  it  would  be  only  just  that 
colors  should  be  treated  in  a  relatively  similar  manner.  Heretofore 
in  many  cases  the  finished  product  has  been  admitted  at  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  raw  materials  and  in  Rome  cases  at 
the  same  rate^  when  in  fact  the  finished  product  represents  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  manufactures  in  which  we  are  interested  are  covered  by  the 
following  paragraphs : 

Paragraph  38,  which  should  read  as  follows:  ^'Blues,  such  as  berlin, 
Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry 
or  ground  in  oil,  or  mixed  with  oil,  and  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water, 
12  cents  per  pound." 

Blues  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron  pay  under  the  present  law  6 
cents  x>er  i)0und.  The  price  of  this  article  was  in  1894, 1895,  and  1896, 
respectively,  32  cents,  31  cents,  and  31  cents  per  x)ound.  A  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  18.99, 19.07,  and  19.07  per  cent  for  the  years  above  given,  or  average 
about  19  x>er  cent.  (See  Imx>orts  for  Consumption,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
1896,  pp.  286  and  396.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  blues  we  use  the  following  raw  materials : 
Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  paying  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bichromate 
of  potash,  paying  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  copperas,  free. 

To  produce  80  pounds  of  blue,  100  pounds  of  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, 20  pounds  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  95  pounds  of  copperas  are 
used,  the  two  former  of  which  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  fin- 
ished product.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  not  only  have  we  no  protec- 
tion, but  that  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
clearly  exists.  To  equalize  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  and  plant 
and  give  us  adequate  protection,  we  ask  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  x)er  x)ound 
on  all  blues  as  enumerated  in  paragraph  38. 

We  also  ask  that  colors  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  be  included  in 
this  paragraph,  under  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  x>ound.  We  dry  these 
colors  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  120°,  whereas  the  importer 
claims  that  212^  is  the  proper  temperature.  At  this  latter  point  con- 
siderably more  moisture  is  driven  off  than  is  customary  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  importer  thus  pays  a  duty  on  25  per  cent  on  dry  blue  only, 
whereas  he  should  be  made  to  pay  a  duty  on  33  per  cent  at  least. 

We  further  suggest  that  should  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  be  placed 
on  yellow  prussiate,  and  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on 
bichromate  of  x>ota8h  and  a  duty  reimposed  on  copperas,  we  should 
be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of  at  least  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  on  all  blues  as  enumerated 
in  paragraph  38,  and  the  paragragh  would  then  read  as  follows :  '^  Para- 
graph 38.    Blues,  such  as  berlin,  prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others 
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containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  or  mixed  with  oil, 
and  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water,  12  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

Paragraph  40  should  read:  "Black,  made  from  bdne,  ivory,  or  vege- 
table, under  whatever  name  known,  including  bone  black  and  lamp- 
black, dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  41  should  read  as  follows : . "  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
and  iill  chromium  colors  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda 
are  component  parts,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  4J 
cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  the  production  of  chrome  yellow  we  use  white  sugar  of  lead  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  Chrome  yellow  under  the  present  law  pays  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  To  produce  100  pounds  of  this  article  we 
use  137  pounds  of  white  sugar  of  lead,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  2f 
cents  per  pound,  making  a  total  duty  of  $3.77,  and  45^  pounds  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ms^- 
ing  a  total  duty  of  $2,  and  a  grand  total  of  $5.77  iu  duties  which  we 
pay  on  the  raw  materials  used  to  produce  100  pounds  of  chrome  yellow, 
which  under  the  present  law  pays  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  on 
100  pounds  a  total  duty  of  $3,  showing  a  dift'erence  of  $2.77  between  the 
duty  paid  on  the  raw  materials  and  that  paid  on  the  finished  jHroduct,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  duty  above  suggested. 

Article  566  of  the  free  list,  which  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  ocher, 
umber,  and  sienna  earths,  should  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  and 
article  42  of  Schedule  A  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "  Ocher 
and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  lunber  earths, 
dry,  crude,  not  powdered,  washed,  or  pulverized,  $1  per  ton ;  powdered, 
washed,  or  pulverized,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil, 
1'^  cents  per  pound." 

Paragraph  44,  relating  to  varnishes,  should  read:  "Paragraph  44. 
Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  size  japan,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  on  spirit  varnishes  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein,  $1.32  per 
gallon  additional." 

Paragraph  45  should  read:  "45.  Vermilion  and  other  colors  contain- 
ing quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  7  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem," 

Quicksilver,  from  which  these  colors  are  made,  pays  a  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  manufactured  product  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, with  no  compensatory  duty  for  the  additional  duty  on  quicksilver. 

The  decreased  importation  of  quicksilver  and  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  vermilion  will  show  how  the  manufacturers  of  vermilion  suffer 
because  of  no  compensatory  or  adequate  duty  on  their  manufactured 
product. 

The  importation  of  quicksilver  for  the  three  preceding  years  was  as 
follows:  1894,  15,000  pounds;  1895,  15,007  pounds;  1896,76  pounds. 
Whereas  the  importation  of  vermilion  showed  an  increase  as  follows: 
1894,  26,276.9  i)ounds;  1895, 1,271  pounds;  1896,  43,890.5  pounds. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  allows  the  German  and  English 
manufacturers  to  ship  increasing  quantities  of  vermilion  to  this  coun- 
try, and  every  pound  imported  means  a  pound  less  of  American  quick- 
silver used  in  the  production  of  vermilion  here.  'It  is  only  reasonable 
to  insist  upon  a  duty  which  will  offset  the  disadvantage  under  which 
the  home  manufacturer  now  works. 

Vermilion  red,  made  of  or  containing  lead,  should  pay  7^  cents  per 
pound.    This  is  made  from  orange  mineral  and  aniline  colors,  and 
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shoald  the  rates  on  these  be  increased,  a  compensatory  daty  on  ver- 
milion red  shonld  be  granted. 

Paragraph  47  should  read :  ^'  47.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  pain  t  or  pig- 
ment containing  zinc,  dry,  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  1  cent  per  pound.'' 
This  is  simply  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

Paragi*aph  48  should  be  eliminated,  and  in  place  thereof  the  follow- 
ing should  be  incorporated:  ^^  All  colors  in  jars,  bottles,  pans,  or  cakes, 
and  known  as  artists'  colors,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  colors  in 
collapsible  tubes  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  dozen  addi- 
tionsQ.  All  colors  known  as  lakes,  and  made  from  vegetable  or  wood 
dyes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  containing  or  made  from  coal  tar  colors, 
or  alizarin,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

^^All  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether  dry  or  mixed,  or 
ground  in  water  or  oil,  or  other  solutions,  and  not  otherwise- provided 
for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem .'' 

To  this  paragraph  has  been  added  '<  paints,  colors,  and  pigments, 
when  in  collapsible  metal  tubes,  10  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  and  '^  lakes  containing  coal  tar  or  alizarin  colors,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,"  and  '^  lakes  made  of  vegetable  or  wood  dyes,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

Paints,  etc.,  in  collapsible  metal  tubes  have  never  been  adequately 
provided  for,  and  lakes  containing  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  require  this 
duty  of  45  per  ceqt  because  the  raw  materials,  aniline  colors,  from 
which  these  lakes  are  made  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  desire  the  following  to  be  added  to  paragraph  277,  after  the 
words  *'35  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  ^'on  all  such  goods  when  painted  or 
surface  ex)ated,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows:  "Paragraph  277. 
All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except 
cotton,  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  and  when  painted  or  surface  coated,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  368,  which  now  reads  "alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  artificial 
or  natural"  should  read  "368.  Alizarin,  artificial  or  natural."  The 
words  "colors  and  dyes"  should  be  stricken  out,  otherwise  orange 
mineral  colored  with  alizarin  and  alizarin  lakes,  which  are  colors  made 
from  alizarin,  can  be,  as  they  have  been,  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Paris  green  and  london  purple  should  come  in  under  the  general 
clause  paragraph  48  of  "colors  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  and  espe- 
cially should  this  be  done  and  a  compensatory  duty  given  them  if  a 
duty  be  placed  upon  blue  vitriol,  which  is  a  raw  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  i>aris  green. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  additional  information  desired  by 
your  committee,  or  make  any  further  explanations  which  you  may  deem 
neeessary,  and  trusting  that  these  requests  will  meet  with  your  favor- 
able consideration. 

•  J.  Seaver  Page, 
Of  Th.  Dbvob,  0.  T.  Reynolds  Co., 

101  Fulton  street^  New  York, 
M.  Alsbebg, 
Of  Ajlsbbbg  &  Pfeiffeb, 

176  Fulton  streetj  New  YorJc^ 

H.  SPENOteR  Lucas, 
John  Lucas  &  Co., 

Fourth  and  Race  streets^  Philadelphia^ 

Committee  of  Color  Manufacturers. 
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STATEME17T  AND  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BY  LEWIS  BEEGEB  & 

SONS,  OE  NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  York,  January  5, 1897. 


Eeferring  to  the  recent  hearings  before  your  committee  covering  the 
proposed  new  tariff  ached  ale,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following 
considerations  in  regard  to  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  certain  articles 
under  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc.  We  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  market  for  thirty  years,  our  main  office  being  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  We  herewith  beg  to  give  a  statement  of  the  duties  on  some 
of  our  leading  articles  as  provided  for  in  the  McKinley  act  of  1890  and 
the  existing  Wilson  act  of  1894,  our  purpose  being  to  show  that  the 
reductions  made,  if  any,  were  quite  moderate. 


Para- 
graph. 


SO 
52 
53 

55 
67 

61 
63 
64 
65 


Article. 


Btnea 

Blacks 

Chrome   yellowa,  chrome   greens,  and   all   other 
chromium  colors. 

Ultramarine  blue , 

Vermilion  red 

White  lead 

All  other  colors  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Litharge 

Nitrate  of  lead 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

Vermilion 


Rate. 


Act  of  1890. 


6  cents  per  pound. 

25  per  cent 

44  cents 

4j|  cents 

12  cents 

3  cents 

25  per  cent 

Scents 

3  cents 

3^  cents. 

3  cents. 

12  cents  per  pound 


Aot  of  18M. 


6  cents  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
3  cents. 

3  cents. 
6  cents. 
1|  cents. 
2d  per  cent* 
1^  cents. 
l|  cents. 
l|  cents, 
l}  eents. 
20  per  o«nt. 


Even  under  the  Wilson  act,  the  following  articles  from  the  above  list 
are  either  entirely  prohibited  or  nearly  so:  Blues,  6  cents  per  pound; 
ultramarines,  3  cents  per  pound;  vermilion  reds  not  containing  quick- 
silver, 6  cents  per  pound;  chromium  colors,  3  cents  per  pound;  white 
lead,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  litharge,  1^  cents  per  pound;  nitrate  of  lead, 
IJ  cento  per  pound;  vermilion  containing  quicksilver,  20  per  cent. 

The  importation  on  the  above  is  nominal  if  any,  thus  depriving 
revenue  therefrom. 

As  the  object  of  your  committee  is  to  increase  the  revenue,  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  this  result  can  best  be  accomplished  by  reductions  of 
the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  not  by  raises  of  any  kind.  We  notice 
that  several  spokesmen  who  appeared  before  you  insisted  very  strongly 
upon  specific  duties,  alleging  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  correct 
values,  etc.  We  make  two  suggestions  in  this  particular:  First,  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  correct  foreign  market  values  of  paints 
and  colors,  as  they  are  staple  articles,  and  there  has  never  been  a  ques- 
tion of  any  serious  moment  raised  against  the  valuations  passing  the 
United  States  customhouse  on  paints;  second,  again  the  assessing 
of  specific  duties  at  random  upon  colors  is  absurd,  because  the  colors 
vary  very  greatly  in  value. 

The  apparent  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  dejnanding  specific 
duties  exclusively  seems  to  be  to  get  very  high  rates  of  duty  in  this  form. 
We  would  therefore  ask  that  in  every  instance  in  which  specific  rates  of 
duties  are  imposed,  you  would,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  ascertain  what 
corresponding  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  is ;  otherwise,  under  an  appar- 
ently slight  ^vance,  you  will  be  practically  prohibiting  importation. 
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and  of  coarse  catting  off  all  possible  revenae;  in  fact,  that  is  the  effect 
of  nearly  all  the  specific  rates  in  the  present  tariff. 
Bespectfolly,  yours, 

Lewis  Berger  &  Sons,  Limited. 

Wm.  F.  Siemon. 


We  beg  to  sabmit  herewith  a  schedule  of  duties  which  will  produce 
revenue,  and  afford  ample  protection  to  home  manufactures: 

Colors,  all  containin  g  quicksilver.  1 5  per  cent ;  berlin  blue,  dry  or  ground 
in  oil,  3  cents  per  pound;  berlin  blue,  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  on 
material  contained,  3  cents  per  pound;  black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or 
vegetable  under  whatever  name  known,  including  boneblack  and  lamp- 
black, dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  15  per  cent;  blanclixe,  or  satin 
white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  20  per  cent;  blues,  such  as  ber- 
lin, Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
dry  or  ground  in  oil,  3  cents  per  pound ;  boneblack,  15  per  cent;  chrome 
yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other  chromium  colors,  in  which  lead  or 
bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,  88.  13,200,  1^  cents  per  pound;  ocher  and  ochery  earth,  dry,  ss. 
12,339,  free,  5  cents  per  pound;  paris  green,  10  per  cent;  orange  min- 
eral, 1  cent  per  pound ;  prussian  blue,  ss.  8,312, 3  cents  per  pound;  red 
lead,  1  cent  per  pound;  sienna  and  sienna  earth,  dry,  free;  Spanish 
brown,  25  per  cent;  turkey  red  ss.  3,500, 25  per  cent;  umber  and  umber 
earth,  dry,  free;  vandyke  brown  ss.  9,090,  25  per  cent;  Venetian  red 
BS.  9,090,  25  per  cent;  vermilion  red,  not  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water,  3  cents  per  pound;  white  lead  and  white  paint 
and  pigment  containing  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  ground  or  mixed  with  oil 
1  cent  per  pound;  all  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether  dry' 
or  mixed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  or  other  solutions,  including  all 
colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts,  and  frostings,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent. 

Lewis  Berger  &  Sons,  Limited. 
Wm.  F.  Siemon. 


barytes. 

(Paragraph  37.) 

8TATEME17T  OF  MR.  M.  H.  DIHGEE,  OF  LTNOHBUEG,  VA. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Dingee  said :  I  come  here  in  the  interest  of  Barytes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  article  of  barytes  a  product  of  your  region  t 

Mr.  Dingee.  Yes,  sir;  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  present  duty  satisfactory  for  your 
purpose  f 

Mr.  Dingee.  Far  from  being  so.  Our  business  has  languished  since 
the  present  tariff  went  into  eflect.  We  will  submit  our  argument  in 
writing.  If  there  are  questions  you  desire  to  ask  me  furthur  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  supply  sufficient  in  this  country  for  all  our 
needs! 
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Mr.  Dtngee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  the  question  of  labor  involved! 

Mr.  DiNGEE.  It  is  the  question  of  labor. 


STATEMENT  SUBSEQUENTLY  SUBMITTED  BY  DIHGEE,  WEDIMAN 

AND  CO.,  OF  LYNGHBUEG,  VA. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  2j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Confirming  interview  of  our  Mr.  M.  H.  Dingee  with  your  committee 
on  December  28,  we  herewith  give  our  reasons  for  asking  the  following: 

First.  A  specific  duty  and  return  to  duties  of  tariff  bill  of  1890,  viz, 
$6.72  per  ton  on  manufactured  barytes  and  $1.12  on  unmanufactured 
barytes.  Further,  we  desire  a  specific  duty  of  a  half  cent  per  pound 
on  blanc  fixe  (precipitated  sulphate  of  barium),  chloride  of  barium,  and 
all  barium  Baits;  also  carbonate  of  barium. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  more  than  one-half  of 
the  firms  engaged  in  the  business  have  either  failed  or  gone  out  of 
existence  by  reason  of  the  present  low  tariff.  The  duties  we  ask  will 
not  enhance  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  or  prominent  articles  of  com- 
merce; it  will  add  more  revenue  than  now  received  by  the  Government; 
it  will  stimulate  home  industries  and  encourage  manufactures  now 
barely  existing  to  renewed  efforts;  it  will  give  employment  to  labor 
and  develop  parts  of  the  country  where  farming  is  unprofitable. 

Regarding  the  duty  we  ask  you  to  impose  upon  blanc  fixe,  carbonate 
of  barium,  and  the  various  barium  salts,  there  has  been  very  little  of 
the  aforementioned  made  in  this  country.  We  know  of  three  firms  now 
getting  ready  to  manufacture  if  adequately  protected. 

The  duties  under  the  bill  of  1890  are  not  in  any  way  too  high,  nor 
are  they  burdensome  upon  anyone.  The  existing  duties  are  not  suffi- 
cient, and  are,  indeed,  even  inadequate  to  maintain  the  industry  of 
barytes  mining  and  preparation  upon  a  remunerative  basis,  and  unless 
we  have  a  larger  measure  of  protection  than  now  afforded  it  must 
result  in  disaster  to  the  industry  and  all  who  are  interested  in  it  and 
dependent  upon  it. 

Barytes  is  an  article  but  little  known  outside  of  the  paint  and  chem- 
ical trades.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  descriptive 
of  it  and  its  uses. 

Barytes,  or  sulphate  of  barium,  is  a  mineral  of  very  heavy  specific  grav- 
ity, being  within  fifteen  one-thousandths  as  heavy  as  carbonate  of  lead. 
On  account  of  the  properties  it  possesses,  it  is  largely  used  in  paints 
and  colors  and  other  collateral  lines.  Barytes,  when  properly  prepared 
and  used  in  certain  preparations  with  other  pigment  matter,  forms  the 
groundwork  of  many  of  the  cheaper  paints  that  are  so  largely  used  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  especially  the  farming  class,  it  is  very 
extensively  used  in  making  colors  with  whith  agricultural  implemente 
and  farm  wagons  are  painted  in  the  West.  It  is  used  in  wall  papers 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  visiting  cards,  but  never  as  an  adulterant 
of  foods.  It  will  not  oxidize  and  is  insoluble.  Its  uses  are  becoming 
more  widely  known,  and  if  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  the 
same  benefit  that  have  been  given  to  other  industries,  in  a  few  years 
they  can  meet  foreign  competition.  It  has  been  used  in  colors  for  many 
centuries  in  the  Old  World,  and  is  by  many  believed  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  fast  colors  of  the  old  Italian  masters. 
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The  consamption  in  the  United  States  averages  30,000  tons  per  annum , 
and  in  Eorope  and  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  300,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  revenues  now  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  source  are 
so  small  that  this,  we  know,  is  no  argument  for  the  advance  of  the 
duty;  yet  upon  that  duty  depends  our  own  living  and  that  of  many 
employees  and  the  preservation  of  the  investment  of  much  capital  and 
the  time  and  labor  of  a  lifetime. 

The  crude  barytes  is  originally  taken  from  the  ground  or  mine  in 
large  lumps,  more  or  less  associated  with  other  minerals,  and  this  fact 
involves  the  necessity  of  picking  the  ore,  so  that  the  barytes  itself  may 
be  separated  from  the  foreign  matter. 

Then,  again,  a  further  picking  or  selection  has  to  be  gone  through  to 
separate  the  different  qualities.  All  this  picking  has  to  be  done  by 
hand,  and  therefore  involves  the  employment  of  labor.  Much  of  the 
labor  used  is  of  that  class  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  assist.  Much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  women  and  cliildren — in  Missouri  more  especially — 
many  of  tbem  belonging  to  families  of  farmers  upon  whose  laud  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  whose  £girm  the  barytes  is  found.  Owing  to  the  location 
of  the  farms  where  this  labor  is  employed  the  destruction  of  the  barytes 
industry  would  entirely  deprive  those  referred  to  of  this  very  great  aid 
to  the  family  support,  because  no  specified  employment  is  open  to  those 
concerned.  Then,  again,  the  farmers  find  employment  for  tliemselves 
and  for  their  farm  help  in  barytes  mining,  preparation,  and  shipping,  at 
times  and  seasons  when  not  engaged  in  ordinary  farm  work. 

In  addition  to  farm  labor,  skilled  labor  is  employed  in  the  mining 
and  preparation  of  barytes,  and  unless  we  have  a  change  and  a  higher 
tariff  the  losses  and  suffering  will  be  both  wide  and  great.  Not  only 
will  the  farmers  suffer  and  the  families  of  the  farmers,  but  other  labor, 
such  as  the  coopers,  who  make  barrels  in  which  barytes  is  packed; 
the  various  mechanics  who  make  the  mills  and  grind  the  barytes,  and 
the  parties  by  whom  it  is  washed  and  floated,  with  those  dependent 
upon  them.  Then,  again,  the  transportation  companies  that  cany  the 
barytes  to  the  various  markets  will  also  be  losers  to  the  extent  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  freight.  Barytes  is  fonnd  in  Missouri  and  several 
Southern  States,  viz:  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  It  is  astiiuated  that  in  Virginia  alone  any  injury 
to  the  barytes  business  would  afiect  at  least  three  thousand  people. 

Foreign  barytes  which  comes  to  the  United  States  is  mainly  produced 
in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Germany.  While  we  have  no  exact  figures  as 
to  the  wages  paid  for  mining  barytes  in  Germany,  they  are  unquestion- 
ably low — such  as  to  make  competition  on  the  part  of  the  American 
manufacturer  out  of  the  question — unless  he  brings  down  his  own 
expenses  of  production  to  a  level  with  that  of  his  German  rival.  If 
he  can  not  do  this — and  it  would  seem  impossible — he  must  give  up  the 
industry  altogether. 

That  the  German  wages  must  be  on  a  cheaper  scale  is  evidenced  by 
the  prices  at  which  the  German  article  is  sold  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  barytes  itself  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  very  clear  from  the  foreign 
figures  that  the  cost  of  mining  and  preparing  it  must  be  small  indeed. 
To  get  some  idea  of  the  German  cost  of  labor  some  figures  may  not  come 
amiss: 

The  United  States  custom  reports  for  1885,  with  ad  valorem  duty  on 
unmanufactured  barytes,  show  the  importation  of  9,622,822  pounds,  on 
the  basis  of  |iS.78  per  ton,  as  the  total  foreign  valuation  for  everything. 
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That  is  to  say,  both  on  barytes  itself  and  its  mining  and  hanling.  If 
this  is  not  a  clear  example  of  the  efifect  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  the 
undervaluation  such  duties  lead  to,  then  it  would  certainly  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  division  of  this  foreign  cost,  so  that  we  might  know  how 
much  the  barytes  itself  was  worth,  and  how  much  the  labor  exx>ended 
on  it. 

In  1890,  under  the  McKinley  bill,  the  duty  was  made  $6.72  per  ton 
on  manufactured  barytes,  and  under  this  duty  the  importations  to  1893 
fell  off  considerably,  or  about  one-half  of  what  they  were  under  the 
previous  lower  tariff',  thus  transferring  the  benefit  of  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  industry  than  formerly  to  American*  hands,  mainly  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  showing  the  beneficent  effect 
to  this  industry  and  to  these  people  by  the  extra  protection  given. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  domestic  production  of  barytes  and  the 
reduced  price  which  domestic  competition  brought  about  led  to  a  very 
considerably  increased  comsumption  of  the  article.  This  is  believed  to 
amount  to  nearly  10,000  tons  within  three  years.  The  present  consump- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  about  30,000  tons  per  year,  which  is  capable  of 
much  development  if  you  will  only  give  us  adequate  protective  duties, 
because  the  industry  here  is  only  in  its  infancy  when  compared  with 
that  of  Europe.  Foreign  barytas  is  largely  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  ballast,  so  that  the  ocean  distance  gives  us  no  protection :  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheap  ocean  transport  German  steamers  enable  Ger- 
man barytes  to  be  laid  down  in  the  northern  seaboard  markets  of  the 
United  States  at  much  less  cost  than  the  same  markets  can  be  reached 
from  Virginia,  and  debarring  us  entirely  from  the  trade  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  Pacific  Goast. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  McKinley  bill  by  making  the  duty  on  man- 
ufactured barytes  $0.72  per  ton  did  not  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  caused  a  considers^ble 
lowering  in  figures,  the  cheapening  of  prices  which  the  increased 
home  production  and  competition  brought  about  is  about  $4  per  ton, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  taking 
effect,  while  under  the  protecting  shelter  of  the  act  of  1890  the  increased 
home  production  and  competition  have  brought  lower  prices  for  barytes, 
and  in  that  way  have  placed  cheap  paints  within  the  reach  of  all,  benefit- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  South,  not  only  by  the  money  earned  from  barjrtes 
mining,  but  in  giving  them  also  the  advantage  of  low-priced  material. 
Unless  we  have  a  higher  tariff  than  now  in  effect,  we  shall  have  to  go 
out  of  business  entirely — the  last  three  years  having  demonstrated, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  our  utter  inability  under  the  existing 
tariff'  to  maintain  our  business — thus  insuring  a  high  price  both  for 
barytes  and  the  paints  made  from  it,  which  will  assuredly  follow  when 
the  American  mines  and  miners  have  been  abandoned  and  Germany 
has  control  of  the  trade.  There  will  be  gladness  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains and  sadness  in  Virginia.  The  invited  flow  of  German  barytes 
will  carry  sorrow  to  many  happy,  sunny  Southern  homes. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  your  honorable  committee  give  us  $6.72 
per  ton  on  manufactured  barytes  and  $1.12  per  ton  on  unmanufactured 
barytes,  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  blanc  fixe  and  carbonate  of 
barium  and  the  various  barium  salts,  and  it  is  further  respectfully 
urged  that  the  rates,  whatever  they  mjiy  be,  shall  be  specific  and  not 
ad  valorem. 

Eespectfully, 

DiNGEE,  Weinman  &  Co. 
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St.  Louis,  January  6^  1897. 

Deab  Sib:  We  are  very  roncb  interested  in  efforts  now  being  made 
to  correct  the  present  tariff  duties  on  products  which  compete  with 
goods  we  have  been  mannfacturing,  and  venture  to  ask  your  kind 
assistance,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  accomplished  to  make 
it  possible  to  produce  these  goods  at  a  profit  in  St.  Louis.  We  have  for 
the  past  ten  years  been  endeavoring  to  manufacture  different  mineral 
colors,  principally  for  sale  to  the  paint-grinding  trade,  and  under  the 
McKinley  tariii'  we  were  able  to  enlarge  our  business,  but  under  the 
present  bill  our  business  has  been  unprofitable,  as  we  are  entirely  shut 
out  of  the  most  important  markets,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

We  manufacture  barytes — sulphate  of  baryta — a  mineral  found  in 
very  large  quantity  in  this  State  in  connection  with  lead  ore,  and  we 
treat  it  and  prepare  it  for  use,  but  we  find  that  goods  made  in  Germany 
are  being  laid  down  at  the  seaboard  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
Coast  xK>rts  at  prices  which  we  are  totally  unable  to  meet.  We  are 
repeatedly  offered  the  business,  as  the  preference  among  the  users  is 
for  American-made  goods,  but  we  find  it  impossible  to  accept  orders  at 
prices  made  by  the  German  factories. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duties  prevailing  under  the  McKinley 
bill,  viz,  $6.72  per  ton  on  manufactured  goods  and  $1.12  per  ton  on 
crude  barytes  ore,  be  reinstated.  We  may  say  that  we  have  had  as 
much  help  from  the  railroad  companies  as  could  be  expected,  they  hav- 
ing given  us  the  same  rates  as  for  grain  products,  and  for  Pacific  Coast 
business  even  lower  rates;  still  we  find  it  impossible  to  compete,  as  the 
freight  rates  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  almost  nothing,  frequently 
less  than  $1.50  per  ton,  goods  being  taken  as  ^^ ballast.'' 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  miners  who  raise  this  material  in 
Washington  and  Jefferson  counties  have  not  been  able  to  earn  an 
average  of  $1.50  per  week  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the 
great  falling  off'  in  trade,  and  this  not  only  affects  miners,  but  team- 
sters, storekeepers,  and  the  entire  community  as  well. 

We  are  also  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-oxide  colors,  pro- 
duced from  copperas,  and  in  this  trade  have  to  compete  against  goods  of 
English  manufacture.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  admitt^  ocher 
and  such  like  products  f^ee  of  duty,  the  foreign  factories  have  sent  into 
this  country  large  quantities  of  these  goods,  billing  them  as  "  red  ocher," 
and  so  passing  them  through  the  custom-houses  entirely  free  of  duty. 
This  not  only  affects  the  seaboard  trade,  but  in  consequence  of  extremely 
low  rates  of  freight  we  have  found  it,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  com- 
pete in  markets  as  close  to  hand  as  Chicago,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  etc., 
and  as  an  instance  would  mention  that  last  summer  there  was  a  rate 
made  from  Liverpool  to  East  St.  Louis  of  $3.50  per  ton  on  these  goods, 
our  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to  New  York  being  $5  i}er  ton. 

Geo.  S.  Mepham  &  Klein. 


OOHEB  AND  OOHEBY  EARTHS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  HENEY  G.  STEWAET,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Monday,  December  Ud,  1896. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
not  only  represent  The  S.  P.  Wetherill  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  but 
also  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  producers  to  whom  I  addressed  a 
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letter  since  I  learned  tliat  this  committee  would  have  hearings,  and  with 
yoar  kind  permission  I  will  read  a  few  letters  from  them  later  on.  I 
am  speaking  particularly  of  ocher  and  qchery  earths,  which  are  now  on 
the  free  list,  and  I  have  made  a  comparative  statement  of  the  materials 
here  and  would  ask  that  a  duty  be  plac^ed  on  copperas,  and  also  that  a 
duty  be  placed  on  ocher  and  ochery  earths  and  all  oxides  of  iron ;  ocher 
and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  amber  and  umber  earths 
are  all  oxides  of  iron,  probably  with  some  other  substance  mixed.  The 
oxides  of  iron,  properly  speaking,  are  Venetian  red,  Indian  red,  and 
tuscan  red,  metallic  oxide,  colcothar,  crocns  rouge,  and  those  things 
are  now  admitted  free  under  the  clause  of  ocher  and  ochery  earths  or 
crude  earths.  Now,  1  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  which  is 
addressed  to  The  S.  P.  Wetherill  Company : 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  December  23^  1896. 

The  S.  P.  Wetherill  Company, 

925  Chestnut  Street^  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  received.  I  have  given  careful  attention 
and  thought  to  your  "Comparisons  of  tariffs  and  materials  in  Schedule 
A  entering  into  oxides  of  iron  and  Venetian  reds,"  and  the  duties  now 
asked  to  be  inserted  in  a  new  bill  on  ocher  and  ocher  earths,  sienna, 
and  sienna  earths,  umbers,  and  umber  earths,  Indian  reds,  Venetian 
reds,  etc.,  are  not  only  equitable  duties,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  branch  of  the  paint  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  enaction  of  the  present  tariff  law  I  was  compelled 
to  shut  down  my  Virginia  mill  and  mines,  known  as  the  Bermuda 
Ochre  Company's  Works,  and  under  the  existing  law  it  will  not  be  prof- 
itable or  possible  to  work  this  property.  These  works  employed  about 
thirty  men  directly. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  I  have  six  mines  of  ocher,  umbers, 
and  siennas,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  have  been  shut  down  for 
almost  two  years.  These  mines  furnished  the  crude  materials  used  at 
my  mill  in  Bethlehem,  and  all  together,  when  in  operation,  emx)loyed 
about  one  hundred  men.  The  force  at  the  present  time  is  eighteen 
men.  This  stoppage  and  reduction  in  force  has  been  a  direct  and  nec- 
essary result  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  if  this  law  remains  in  force 
for  two  years  longer  I  will  have  to  discontinue  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing of  ochers,  umbers,  siennas,  and  Venetian  reds,  as  I  can  not 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  goods. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  Erwin. 

I  will  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Erwin  that  he  does  just  what  he  claims, 
and  I  believe  every  statement  made  therein  to  be  absolutely  true.  I 
have  also  to-day  a  letter  addressed  by  George  S.  Mepham  &  Klein,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

St.  Louis,  December  26^  1896. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Stewart, 

Treasurer  8.  P.  Wetherill  Co.;  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  in  relation  to 
tariff.  Also  received  schedule  referring  to  oxides  of  iron  and  Venetian 
red,  and  most  heartily  indorse  it  as  necessary  and  equitable,  and  trust 
it  may  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  bill. 

Under  existing  tariff  we  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  e^ist,  as 
foreign  products  are  sold,  even  in  St.  Louis,  at  prices  impossible  for  us 
to  meet,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  labor  which  we  pay  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  prices  in  England  for  same  class  of  work,  oar  men 
receiying  from  $9  to  $18  per  week,  while  at  Derby  and  Spondon  the 
highest  wages  paid  was  £1  per  week. 

We  have  also  suffered  from  exceeding  low  freight  rates;  for  instance, 
last  summer  Venetian  reds  were  brought  into  this  city  on  a  freight  rate 
of  17}  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Liverpool,  England,  to  East  St.  Loais 
by  both  Baltimore  and  Newport  News,  goods  being  brought  across  the 
ocean  as  ballast;  and  we  have  also  met  with  instances  where  English 
goods  (Venetian  reds)  have  been  passed  through  the  custom-houses  as 
'*  red  ocher,"  which,  under  present  tariff,  is  free  of  duty. 

We  are  and  have  been  producing  goods  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
imxK>rted,  and  the  business  is  capable  of  great  enlargement,  provided 
it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  work  on  a  basis  mare  nearly  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  English  manufacturers. 

We  trust  your  efforts  to  correct  this  injustice,  which  has  worked  a 
hardship  on  all  of  the  American  manufacturers,  will  be  successful,  and 
hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Yours,  truly,  Oeo.  8.  Mepham  &  Exein. 

I  respectfully  submit  these,  sir,  together  with  the  memorandum. 

CifmparUans  of  tariffs  and  maieriaU  in  Schedule  A  entering  into  oxides  of  iron  and 

Venetian  reds. 


C»pp»raa  (is  the  baslB 
for  most  Ameriean  and 
Eiig;li»fa  oxides  of  iron. 
The  eight  following 
em  be  and  are  made 
from  both  copperas 
and  natural  red  oxides 
er  eartbfl). 

Colcoihac;  1.  e.,  oxide  of 


Groeoa  ooleottxa,  aa  ox- 
ide of  iron;  crocna 
msrtiiia,  an  oxide  of 
iron. 

Bonge  or  raddle,  an  ox- 
ide of  iron. 

Indian  red,  an  oxide  of 
iron. 

Tnacaa  red,  m  oxide  of 
iron. 

StroBg  biriglit  red,  an  ox- 
ide of  iron. 

Porple  brown,  an  oxide 
or  iron. 

Venetian  red,  an  oxide 
of  Iron  adulterated. 

Eartha,  red,  brown,  yel- 
low; dry,  inclading 
ochers,  aiennas,  ana 
nnibera. 

Spaniab  brown,  an  ooher, 
Dot  dntiable. 

Yandyke  brown,  a  dry 
pigment,  bnt  dntfable. 

Fidnts,  dry,  not  other- 
wiae  provided  for. 


Dntiea  per  aet 
of  1872. 


\     cent     per 
pound. 


Free  (sec.  5).^ 
This     item 
interfered 
with  the  en- 
tire class. 

2S  per  oent. . . 


BO  per  cent-... 
25 per  cent... 


DQtles,aetof  1883. 


25  per  cent. . . 

Do. 

50  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

26  per  oent 


A  oent  per  pound 


This  class,  in  this 
tariff,  was  pro- 
vided for  under 
''Colors  and 
paints"  at  25 
per  cent,  but  a 
clause  provid- 
ing for  crude 
minerals,  which 
have  been  ad- 
vanced by  refin- 
ing or  grading, 
not  specially 
providea  for,  an* 
milted  most  at 
10  per  cent.  Ke- 
rns inder,  under 
various     other 

'  evasions. 


50  cents  per  100 
pounds. 


Duties,  act  of  1890. 


^  cent  -p&t  pound 
(P«r.  23). 


25  per  cent. 


This  class,  in  this 
tariff,  was  pro- 
vided for  under 
clause  61  at  25 
per  cent,  but 
the  (ande  min- 
erals were  im- 
ported as  iron 
ore  at  75  cents 
per  ton. 


4  cent  per  pound. 


25  per  cent  (par. 
61). 


Duties,  act  of  1804. 


Free  (par.  466). 


This  class,  In  this 
tariff,  was  pro- 
vided for  under 
clause  48  at  25 
I>er  cent,  but 
the  crude  min- 
erals are  im- 
ported as  iron 
ore  at  40  cents 
per  ton,  and  the 
manufactured 
largely  free  un- 
d  e  r  paragraph 
606. 


Free  (par.  606). 


26  per  oent  (par. 
48). 


We  would  respectfully  ask  as  equitable  duties  to  be  inserted  in  a  new 
bill  in  Schedule  A : 

In  place  of  paragraph  455  in  the  free  list,  tariff  act  1894,  the  following : 
^Oopperas,  30  eents  per  100  pounds." 
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In  place  of  paragraph  566  in  the  free  list,  tariff  act  1894,  the  following: 

^^Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber 
earths,  Indian  red,  tuscan  red,  strong  bright  red,  purple  brown,  metal- 
lic oxide,  colcothar,  crocus,  rouge  or  raddle,  and  all  oxides  of  iron  by 
whatever  name  known,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  when 
crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  $10  per  ton; 
when  dry  or  powdered,  1 J  cents  per  pound ;  when  ground  in  oil  or  water, 
4  cents  per  pound. 

"  Venetian  red,  when  crude,  810  per  ton ;  when  dry  or  manufactured, 
1  cent  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil  oj  water,  3  cents  per  pound. 

'<  Colors,  paints,  and  pigments,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem.'' 

The  8.  P.  Wethbbill  Company, 

Philadelphiay  Pa. 

The  Febbig  Chemical  and  Colob  Co., 

•  WorcesteTj  Mass. 

Geo.  S.  Mepham  &  Klein,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
Williams  &  Co.,  JSaston,  Pa. 
Henby  Ebwin,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

The  Ch  AIBMAN.  What  effect  does  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1890 
have  upon  your  industry! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  The  duty  on  ocher  and  ochery  earths  was  very  hurt- 
ful indeed.  They  changed  the  rates  from  half  a  cent  to  quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  the  American  producer  can  not  exist  on  that  rate;  he 
gradually  drops  behind.    • 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  ocher  and  ochery  earthsf 

Mr.  Stewabt.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  a 
cent  a  pound  at  present,  although  it  has  been  very  much  above  that. 
On  the  higher  grades  of  oxides  of  iron,  where  it  ranges  90  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  iron,  the  value  is  about  $90  to  $100  per  ton.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  red  oxide  of  iron  valued  at  $90  a  ton  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  The  act  of  1890  reduced  the  duty! 

Mr.  Stewabt.  It  did. 

The  Chaibman.  That  you  say  reduced  the  duty  too  lowf 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  protested  against  that  at  the  time — 
that  is,  we  spoke  against  it,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee the  duty  should  be  reduced  along  with  many  other  things  of  that 
class,  but  it  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  indeed.  Our  people  compete 
with  Europeans  at  very  low  wages  indeed.  In  France  the  price  paid  is 
not  over  2  francs  a  day,  and  of  course  we  must  pay  $1.50|  and  some- 
times pay  a  foreman  as  high  as  $5  a  day. 


IVOBY  AND  BONE  BLAOKS. 
(Paragraph  40.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  29, 1896. 

Deab  Sib:  We  write  asking  your  aid  in  securing  a  higher  duty  on 
ivory  and  bone  blacks.  We  believe  we  are  the  largest  if  not  the  only 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  hard 
time  to  introduce  and  make  a  business,  owing  to  the  low  tariff  and  for- 
eign cheap  labor.  When  we  began  the  business  the  price  of  blacks 
was  6  t*)  7  cents,  a  pound,  all  imported.  Now  they  sell  at  3  to  3^  cents. 
The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  duty  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and 
we  woald  like  to  have  it  increased  to  35  per  cent  to  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  abroad. 
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The  duty  should  be  on  all  ivory,  drop,  and  bone  blacks,  except  such 
as  is  used  in  fertilizers.  That  is  coarse  and  unground,  and  comes  in 
free.  The  amount  of  ivory  and  drop  blacks  imported,  we  believe,  does 
not  exceed  500  tons  a  year,  so  the  amount  of  duty  collected  is  a  small 
matter,  but  a  protective  duty  means  another  American  industry  which 
otherwise  may  faiL 

Seavsb  &  Go. 


OCHEB  AND  OOHEBT  EARTHS. 
(Paragraph  42.) 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  26^  1896. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  wish  to  indorse  the  request  of  other  makers  of  chemicals,  such  as 
ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber 
earths,  Indian  red,  tuscan  red,  strong  bright  red,  purple  brown,  metal- 
lic oxide,  colcothar,  crocus,  rouge  or  raddle,  and  all  oxides  of  iron,  by 
whatever  name  known,  unless  otherwise  especially  provided  for,  when 
crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  $10  per  ton; 
when  dry  or  powdered,  1^  cents  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil  or 
water,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Venetian  red  is  a  product  of  copperas  by  oxidization.  We  respect- 
fully ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  this  of  $10  per  ton  when  crude; 
when  dry  or  manufactured,  1  cent  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil  or 
water,  3  cents  per  pound. 

We  desire  to  represent  to  your  committee  that  our  works,  both  at 
Worcester  and  Waukegan,  111.,  are  very  large  producers  of  both  cop- 
peras and  Venetian  red,  and  would  be  producers  of  some  of  the  other 
articles  named  in  the  paragraph  next  preceding  this  in  our  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  duties  have  been  so  low  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Washburn  and  Moen  Mfo.  Co., 
Philip  W.  Moen, 

Treasurer  a/nd  General  Manager. 


DRY  OCHER. 
(Free  list,  paragraph  566.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  respectfully  ask  the  restoration  of  the  "McKinley  duty''  on  dry 
ocher.  Under  the  law  of  1883  the  duty  on  dry  ocher  was  one-half  cent 
per  pound;  under  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  on  dry  ocher  was  one-fourth 
cent  i)er  pound;  under  the  law  of  1894  dry  ocher  is  put  on  the  free  list. 

Act  of  1883,  ocher,  ground  in  oil,  duty  1  cent  per  pound;  act  of  1890, 
ocher,  ground  in  oil,  duty  IJ  cents  per  pound;  act  of  1894,  ocher,  ground 
in  oil,  duty  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  ask  your  consideration  of  the  fact  that  dry  ocher,  in  a 
marketable  condition,  has  cost  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  mining,  wash- 
ing, floating,  drying,  grinding,  and  packing  (requiring  several  months' 
time  in  its  preparation),  and  the  duty  on  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
acts  of  1890  and  1894  from  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  the  free  list. 
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By  the  same  acts  the  daty  on  ocher,  when  ground  in  oil,  which  requires 
but  a  small  amount  of  additional  labor,  has  been  increased  from  1  cent 
per  pound  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  notwithstanding  the  dry  product  was 
made  free. 

The  present  law  gives  the  market  for  dry  ocher  largely  to  the  foreign 
product,  yielding  no  revenue,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroying  our 
industry,  and  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  grinders  in  oil,  who  do  not 
further  refine' the  product,  but  simply  mix  it  with  oil. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  treat  our  industry  fairly,  by 
giving  it  no  less  protection  than  it  enjoyed  under  the  act  of  1890. 
Yours,  obediently, 

Keystone  Ocher  Oo.  (Limited). 
B.  W.  CONBAD,  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  December  26, 1896. 

Deab  Sm :  The  duty  should  be  restored  on  dry  ocher  and  other  earth 
paints.  In  1883  the  duty  was  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Under  the 
McKinley  law  it  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  cent  a  pound,  and  in  1894 
the  duty  was  dropped  entirely.  The  present  law  gives  the  market  for 
dry  ocher  largely  to  the  foreign  product  (yielding  no  revenue)  and  in  a 
great  measure  destroying  our  industry. 

Keystone  Oohbe  Co.,  Limited, 
G.  E.  LiiBUBG,  Chairman. 


Philadelphia,  December  26 j  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  The  duty  on  dry  ocher  under  the  law  of  1883  was  one- 
half  cent  per  pound.  The  law  of  189G  reduced  it  to  one-fourth  cent 
I>er  pound,  and  the  law  of  1894  put  it  on  the  free  list.  This  ocher 
requires  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  mining,  washing,  floating,  drying, 
grinding,  packing,  etc.,  and  several  months'  time  is  necessary  in  its 
preparation  for  market.  The  paint  grinders  run  this  product  through  a 
mixing  mill  together  with  oil,  which  is  termed  ^^  grinding  in  oil,"  but 
adding  nothing  to  its  refinement.  Under  the  law  of  1883  the  duty  on 
ocher  ground  in  oil  was  1  cent  per  pound.  The  law  of  1890  increased 
the  duty  to  1^  cents  per  x>ound,  and  the  law  of  1894  put  the  duty  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound,  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  the  dry  product  was 
removed. 

You  will  please  note  that  the  dry  ocher  was  slaughtered  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  grinders  in  oil,  and  in  large  measure  destroyed  the  dry-ocher 
industry,  bringing  the  foreign  product  into  the  country,  supplying  the 
market,  and  yiel£ng  no  revenue. 

B.  W.  CONBAD, 

1701  Wallace  street,  Philadelphia. 


TTLTBAMABINE. 

(Paragraph  43.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEITBY  MEBZ,  OE  HEWABK,  H.  J. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  handed 
in  a  statement  which  will  explain  our  situation  fully.  The  only  thing 
I  would  like  to  add  is  in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  on  the  other  side.    That  would  be  $40,000  on 
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20,000  hondred weight  j  in  other  words,  2.4  per  poand,  and  besides  that, 
we  are  under 

The  Chairman.  You  sure  speaking  now  of  ultramarine  f 

Mr.  Mbbz.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  5  cents  a  pound  before  the  McEinley 
bill  was  passed,  and  that  reduced  us  to  4^  cents  a  pound.  We  have 
since  increased  our  production  and  improved  our  production  to  such  an 
extent  we  would  be  able  now  to  go  along  with  4^  cents  very  easily,  at 
least  tolerably  well,  but  3  cents  would  put  us  in  a  position  where  we 
would  hardly  be  able  to  get  along,  and  we  therefore  request  you  to  put 
that  at  4^  cents  a  pound,  as  the  McKinley  bill  had  it 

The  cost  in  labor  between  the  other  side  and  here  is  somewhere  about 
from  6  to  2^.  Where  we  have  to  pay  from  $10  to  $11  for  a  laborer,  they 
pay  about  $4.50,  and  that  ratio  will  go  right  through  all  of  our  expenses — 
repairs,  selling  expenses,  office  expenses — and  interest  on  capital  is  also 
very  large.  First,  we  must  have  a  much  larger  capital  for  oar  plant, 
and,  second,  they  charge  us  about  5  per  cent  interest  or  6  per  cent 
interest,  and  they  do  not  pay,  at  the  highest,  over  there  more  than  4 
pel*  cent,  wliich  would  be,  with  the  necessary  wear  and  tear,  about 
$15,000  difference.  That  is  pretty  much  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  you 
want  to  a8k  some  questions.  We  have  increased  the  production  to  such 
an  extent  here  that  now  we  are  making  about  80  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  have  been  reduced  consid- 
erably. In  some  instances,  as  1  state  there  in  that  paper,  it  has  been 
reduced  from  $1  first  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  has  been  reduced 
down  to,  for  some  grades,  6  and  7  cents  a  pound,  and  now  it  has  been 
brought  down  to  a  point  where  we  have  to  go  on  starving  or  give  it  up 
entirely. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  say  you  now  make  80  per  cent  of  the  product  of 
the  United  States! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes;  of  the  manufacture  here.  There  are  two  manufac- 
turers, and  the  two  make  80  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  McMiLcLiN.  There  are  only  two  in  the  United  Statesf 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  are  only  two;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMellin.  How  many  hands  do  they  employ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hands  the  other  people  employ, 
but  we  employ  about  70. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  And  you  make  what  per  cent  of  the  product  on  this 
sidef 

Mr.  Mebz.  Of  what  is  consumed  heret 

Mr.  MgMillin.  You  say  there  is  80  per  cent  of  the  home  product 
made  here.    Kow,  what  part  of  the  home  product  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Well,  we  make,  I  think,  aboat  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  And  that  takes  70  hands  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  About  34,000  hundredweight;  the  consumption  is  not 
very  large. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  its  commercial  value! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  is  the  commercial  value  of 
that  which  is  imported,  but  what  is  sold  here  and  made  here  at  the 
present  time  is  worth  about  8  c  ents  on  the  average.  The  qualities  are 
very  different.  There  are  very  low  qualities  and  very  fine  qualities, 
and  some  of  the  finer  qualities  we  do  not  get  more  than  10  per  cent  and 
others  we  get  40  to  60  per  cent,  but  I  should  say  we  get  between  8  and 
10  cents  a  i)Ound  on  the  average. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Has  the  importation  increased  by  reason  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  under  the  Wilson  billf 
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Mr.  Mebz.  iNo,  sir;  it  has  not  increased. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  still  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  home 
market  you  had  before f 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  rather  somewhat  decreased  on  account  of  the  poor 
business.    We  have  had  a  poor  business  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  importation  has  decreasedt 

Mr.  Mebz.  Tes,  sir.  We  have  increased  our  business  to  a  certain 
extent  on  account  of  our  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  on  top,  and,  of  course, 
at  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  result  of  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  to  decrease 
the  importations  and  increase  the  home  production  t 

"Nir.  Mebz.  It  has  decreased  the  importations  on  account  of  the  poor 
business,  and  it  is  also  on  account  of  our  being  longer  in  the  business 
and  got  somewhat  more  acquainted  and  got  more  customers,  whom  we 
formerly  could  not  get. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  import  price  increased  since  18931 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  price  has  decreased  continuously. 

Mr.  Patne.  The  price  of  the  imported  article  during  the  last  few 
years! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes;  during  the  last  few  years  the  price  has  decreased; 
partly  on  account  of  the  lower  duty  and  also  on  account  of  home 
competition. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  in  this  report  we  have  here  from  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  import  price  was  10  cents  on  the  average  in  1893 
and  11  cents  in  1895  and  1896. 

Mr.  Mebz.  Eleven  cents  in  1896 1  That  may  have  been  on  account 
of  the  quantity  being  reduced  on  these  finer  grades.  You  see,  you  can 
not  tell  the  exact  prices  for  these  different  grades,  as  we  make  about 
forty  or  fifty  different  grades  of  ultramarine. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  That  might  occur  without  having  an  increase  in  the 
general  value  of  the  product  here.  Have  you  put  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  imported  goods  by  reason  of  importing  different  grades f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Well,  it  could,  but  then  the  higher-grade  goods  would  be 
always  imported  first  rather  than  the  others. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Under  a  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes.    I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  hearing 

Mr.  Evans.  The  imported  article  of  this  ultramarine  is  a  better 
quality,  is  it  not,  than  that  which  you  produce  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Well,  not  exactly  than  what  we  can  produce,  but  what  is 
simply  sold  here.  Of  course  the  lower  grades  were  first  absorbed  by 
the  American  manufacturers  and  the  finer  grades  gradually,  and  for  two 
reasons:  First,  when  we  started  it  was  not.  possible  for  us  to  make 
many  of  the  finer  grades,  and  then  when  we  did  make  them  we  had  to 
contend  with  the  prejudice  of  the  consumers.  Some  of  the  consumers 
would  not  take  home-made  goods  of  that  kind  under  any  circumstiinces. 
Many  times  I  was  told,  "  I  will  not  take  your  goods  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  even  if  you  make  me  a  present  of  them."  We  had  to  work 
our  way  in  it  in  spite  of  these  prejudices,  and  gradually  succeeded  in 
getting  in  the  goods.  Sometimes  we  have  been  selling  goods  through 
the  importers  to  some  parties  Who  would  not  buy  our  goods  at  alL 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  ultramarine  blue! 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  composed  of  china  clay,  which  is  a  chemical  and  not 
an  admixture;  soda  ash,  brimstone,  silica,  and  resin.  Those  are  all 
ground  finely  together  in  certain  portions  and  then  calcined. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  it  used  fort 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  used  in  paints,  window  shades,  and  different  calico 
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prints,  and  whitewashes.  There  arequite  annmber  of  different  products. 
It  is  used  for  sign  painting,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Eyans.  Has  the  domestic  product  of  this  article  fallen  off  or 
increased  during  the  last  two  years  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  has  during  the  last  two  years  increased,  with  us  at 
least,  because  it  was  a  certain  policy  of  mine  to  see  to  it  that  I  would 
hold  my  own  in  this  business  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  whether 
I  made  money  or  lost  money.  I  was  hoping  for  the  future  which  I  see 
now  coming,  which  I  hope  is  coming,  and  if  that  hope  is  fulfilled  I  will 
be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Are  any  of  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  ultramarine  imported?    Where  do  the  articles  come  fromf 

Mr.  Mebz.  The  china  clay,  the  soda  ash,  and  brimstone  all  come 
from  the  other  side.  There  are  several  qualities  of  china  clay  that  we 
can  not  find  here.  In  regard  to  soda  ash,  we  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  we  can  not  buy  American-made  stuff  because  we  are  on  the  east- 
em  coast;  so  we  have  to  take  it  f^om  Europe.  The  brimstone  wet^an 
not  get  here  at  all;  it  is  too  far  west  for  us  to  get.  Silica  and  resin  are 
the  things  we  have  to  take  here. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  for 
1893  shows  there  were  929,000— what  does  that  mean f  Does  that  mean 
pounds f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Pounds. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  That  was  imported  f 

Mr.  Mebz.  Imported.  Now,  there  is  an  explanation.  We  had  at  one 
time  a  great  mishap  in  our  factory  and  had  to  keep  our  works  shut 
down — at  least,  the  manufacturing — ^for  several  months,  and  to  keep  us 
going  we  had  to  import  goods  to  keep  oar  customers  satisfied.  We 
could  not  stop  and  say  to  our  customers  that  we  had  not  the  ultrama- 
rine, so  we  had  to  go  on  buying  to  keep  the  business  up  and  to  satisfy 
both  myself  and  my  customers. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  see  tor  1806  it  is  less  than  500,000  pounds  t 

Mr.  Mebz.  That  is  quite  right.  It  was  redaced  at  that  time  to 
500,000  pounds,  and  in  1893  it  was  just  on  that  account  the  importa- 
tions were  so  large.  Something  similar  happened  in  1885,  when  our 
factory  burned  down,  so  we  had  to  import  about  3,000  hundredweight^ 
We  had  to  keep  the  business  going  and  could  not  shut  down. 

New  Yobk,  December  24j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

For  consideration  in  the  coming  tariff  discussion  we  beg  to  present 
the  following: 

The  duty  on  ultramarine  before  1870  was  25  per  cent,  when  all  ultra- 
marine was  imported.  In  1870  the  tariff  was  changed  to  specific  duty 
of  6  cents  per  pound,  when  ultramarine  was  first  manufactured  in  this 
country.  In  1883  this  was  changed  to  5  cents  per  pound;  1890, 
McKinley  bill,  to  4^  cents  a  pound;  1892,  Wilson  bill,  to  3  cents  a 
pound. 

We  ask  to  have  duty  of  1890  reinstated,  and  base  this  request  on  the 
following  facts: 

The  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  wear  and  tear,  interest,  selling  and 
office  expenses  between  this  country  and  Europe,  to  our  disadvantage, 
is  so  large  that  a  protection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own 
against  European  surplus. 

Labor  in  Europe  is  3  marks  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  $4.50  per  week, 
against  from  $10  to  $11  per  week  here. 

T  H 8 
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A  similar  ratio  exists  between  all  our  expenses,  besides  which  we 
have  to  pay  duties  on  raw  material  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight on  our  output. 

The  quantity  of  American  ultramarine  sold  now  is  about  83  per  cent 
of  the  whole  consumption  in  this  country.  The  former  tariff  schedules 
were  helpful  to  us  and  enabled  us  to  prepare  for  the  shock  of  1892. 

We  have  improved  our  methods  considerably  and  are  now  producing 
better  qualities  and  larger  quantities  than  formerly;  in  fact,  we  have 
put  ourselves  on  almost  the  same  level  with  the  long-established  Euro- 
pean manufacturers. 

Competing  with  the  European  manufacturers,  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  price  of  ultramarines  in  some  instances,  as  drop  blue,  from 
$1  to  25  cents  per  pound,  paper  manufacturers'  blue  from  30  cents  to 
12  cents,  and  other  qualities  from  15  cents  to  6  and  7  cents  per  pound, 
aggregating  a  very  large  amount  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  which  benefit  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  European 
combination,.  "The  Vereinigte  Ultramarinefiabriken  of  Nuremberg," 
shall  have  compelled  us  to  discontinue. 
YourS|  respectfully, 

The  Helleb  &  Mebz  Co., 
Hen  BY  Mebz,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  December  23^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  section  in  Schedule  A  refer- 
ring to  paints,  colors,  and  varnishes.  Some  of  the  colors  have  a  spe- 
cific duty  and  others  ad  valorem  rates.    Sections  38  and  41  call  for 

specific  duties,  and  say  "in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water, cents  per 

pound  on  the  material  contained  therein  when  dry." 

Section  43,  ultramarine  blue,  also  carries  a  specific  duty,  but  without 
the  above  provision,  thus  putting  the  duty  on  the  water  of  a  pulp  color, 
which  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  weight,  making  the  duty  twice 
as  much  on  the  pulp  color  as  on  the  dry.  We  do  not  ask  any  reduction 
of  the  specific  rate,  but  do  ask  the  insertion  of  the  above  clause  in  sec- 
tion 43  and  in  any  other  section  of  colors  where  the  specific  duty  may 
be  placed. 

This  will  work  no  injastice  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  colors, 
and  will  be  of  service  to  this  trade. 

If  paragraphs  37  to  48,  inclusive,  are  generally  given  specific  rates, 
it  might  be  well  to  make  an  additional  paragraph  that  ^^any  colors  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water  should  carry  the  same  rate  per  pound  as  the 
material  contained  therein  when  dry." 

Trusting  this  will  receive  your  favorable  attention,  we  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Doty  &  Sobimgeoub. 


OOLOBS  FOB  PAPEB  STAININO. 

New  Yobk,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  undersigned  are  importers  of  colors,  principally  of  those  used 
by  i)aper  manufacturers  and  paper  stainers.  The  duty  on  such  colors 
under  the  present  tariff  law  appears  to  be  fully  adequate  for  protective 
purposes,  as  our  experience  is  that  if  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
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colors  can  sacceed  in  making  a  color  of  satisfactory  quality  they  sup- 
ply the  deiDand,  beiug  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  imported 
articles  can  be  sold. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  present  tariff  stained  or  glazed  paper  is 
imported  and  sold  here  at  a  less  price  than  the  domestic  manufacturers 
can  aflbrd  to  make,  as  we  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  verify  by  actual 
figures  of  cost  and  of  selling  prices. 

•We  respectfully  submit  that  either  the  duty  on  the  materials  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  stained  or  colored  pai)er,  in  this  case  "colors,'^ 
shoald  be  reduced  or  the  rate  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  material, 
viz,  stained  or  colored  paper,  correspondingly  increased. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  PlCKHAUDT  &  KUTTROFF. 


PHOSPHOllUS. 

(Paragraph  53.) 

Philadelphia,  January  6j  1897. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound 
on  phosphorus  be  restored.  The  American  manufacturers  have  been 
making  such  headway  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  that  they 
have  steadily  reduced  the  quantity  imported  of  195,810  pounds  in  1887 
to  20,757  pounds  in  1894,  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year  1895  that 
the  20  cents  per  pound  duty  was  in  force  to  but  4,950  pounds.  But  in 
1896,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  imports  increased 
to  June  30  of  that  year  to  50,027  pounds. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  running  during  each  of  the 
years  since  1890,  and  feel  fully  equii>ped  to  supply  the  consumption  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  request  tliat  the  duty  of  liO  cents 
per  pound,  in  force  daring  the  years  1892  and  1893  be  restored. 

MoBO  Phillips  Chemical  Co., 
Wm.  M.  Keur, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

POTASH. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 
(Free  list;  paragraph  595.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  F.  OVERBURT,  OF  NEW  TORK  CITT 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  OvERBUBY.  Mr.  Ghairman  and  geDtlemen,  I  represent  a  com 
pany  which  is  the  first  company  in  this  country  to  manufacture  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  the  only  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  class  this  is  under t 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  OVERBURY.  It  is  on  the  free  list  now.  It  has  been  going 
steadily  down  since  our  plant  was  erected,  owing  to  numerous  causes. 
The  principal  cause  is  that  they  have  controlled  the  trade  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  gotten  in  running  order  the  price  dropped 
down  to  below  the  cost  it  could  be  made  for  in  this  country,  and  as  we 
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pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  and  the  freight  on  our  raw  material,  which 
is  all  obtained  from  the  other  side,  this  briugs  our  cost  up  above  what 
their  cost  is  on  the  other  side;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  have  been 
shipping  their  surplus  here  and  selling  below  the  figure  it  is  selling  for 
on  the  other  side  at  the  present  time,  and  considerable  profit  has  been 
made  in  shipping  back  these  goods  from  here  to  London  and  other  ports 
and  selling  them  there;  so  that  even  at  this  time  they  are  selling  on 
this  side  (where  none  is  made,  with  the  exception  of  what  our  company 
makes;  for  a  less  price  than  on  the  other  side.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  o 
cents  a  pound  for  some  of  the  reasons  which  1  have  here.  1  will 
give  the  price  here:  In  1894, 13  to  14  cents;  in  1895-96,  7  to  7J  cents. 
There  is  imported  every  year,  or  at  least  there  has  been  this  year, 
5,600,000  pounds.  Our  company  will  make  a  very  small  proi)ortion  of 
such  a  quantity.  A  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  will  bring  it  back  to  about 
12  cents  a  pound,  where  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  By  adding 
a  duty  of  5  cents  it  will  enable  our  plant  to  start  up.  It  has  been  closed 
down  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  price  being  less  than  our  cost  price, 
and  5  cents  a  pound  on  5,500,000  will  give  a  good  deal  of  revenue  to 
this  Government  and  not  hurt  in  any  way  the  consumers,  as  they  have 
been  paying  14  cents  and  even  as  high  as  18  cents  up  to  1894. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  commercial  uses  of  chlorate  of  potash 
outside  of  medicinal  purposes! 

Mr.  OvEBBURY.  It  is  used  in  calico  dyeing;  it  is  used  in  matches 
and  blasting  powder,  and  it  has  a  number  of  other  uses  in  the  arts. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  it  is 
made! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  It  is  made  from  chloride  of  potash,  commonly  called 
muriate,  found  ih  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Our  one  company  manufactures  not  far  from  one- 
third  of  a  million. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  it! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  About  six  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  Six  months  since  you  commenced  it! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  you  commence  the  industry! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  It  is  the  first  plant  in  the  country,  and  has  been 
erected  and  started  in  about  six  months.  It  is  the  only  plant  in  the 
country;  it  is  an  industry  which  will  probably  grow. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ayhere  is  your  plant! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  At  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  the  chloride! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  We  get  it  from  Germany.  We  wish  the  raw  mate- 
rial, chloride  of  potassium,  to  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  it  is  not  found 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  say  that  your  plant  is  closed  now  ! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  did  you  run  it! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  About  four  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  price  of  this  article  when  you  started! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Fourteen  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  About  60. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  making  this  one  article! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  capital  is  invested! 
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Mr.  OvBRBUBY.  About  $150,000.  We  can  not  open  the  plant  for 
any  such  price  as  7  cents.  Our  labor,  freight  charges,  and  all  tliat, 
bring  our  price  up  2  cents  at  least  above  what  it  is  selling  for  now  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  per  pound  t 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  We  figure  that  out  about  2 J  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  per  pound  of  nmnufacturing! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  In  this  country  it  is  nearly  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  include  raw  material! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Every  cost;  every  item  of  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Inclusive  of  raw  material ! 

Mr.  OVERBURY.  Well,  we  figure  that  in  this  country  at  2^  cents  per 
X>onnd. 

The  Chairman.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  is  the  whole  cost 
of  manuf  iacture  f 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  5  cents  duty! 

Mr.  OvBRBURY.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  duty  in  1890  of  3  cents  a 
pound. 

The  ^HAiRMAN.  That  was  for  purely  revenue  purposes.  If  you  are 
looking  at  it  from  a  purely  protective  point  of  view 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Three  cents  would  not  protect  us. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  it  only  cost  2 J  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  I  beg  your  pardon;  that  is  for  only  one  item  of 
expense.    The  labor  cost  is  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  entire  cost,  including 
labor  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  OVERBURY.  It  is  over  the  selling  price  to-day;  I  would  not  like 
to  give  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  selling  price  is  7  cents! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  It  is  slightly  over  that  now  on  account  of  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  raw  material  is  chloride  of  potassium  t 

Mr.  OVERBURY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  it  take  of  that  to  make  a  x>ound  of 
chlorate  of  potash! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  To  make  a  thousand  i>ounds  of  chlorate  it  takes  600 
pounds  of  chloride. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  the  chloride  cost! 

Mr.  OVERBURY.    Two  and  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  selling  price  here  to-day! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Slightly  over  8  cents,  on  account  of  the  report  of  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  largest  concerns  on  the  other  side,  in  Sweden,  and  it 
affected  the  price. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  selling  price  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  About  9  cents  and  over.  They  are  sending  their 
surplus  stock  over  here  and  selling  it  for  less  than  they  are  selling  it  on 
the  other  side.  It  has  never  been  as  low  as  at  the  present  time.  1  think 
up  to  1894, 14  cents  was  as  low  as  it  ever  got. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  a  written  statement  in  addition  to  your 
oral  statement! 

Mr.  OVERBURY.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  one  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  not  this  product  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
matches  very  largely! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Wheeler.  What  are  its  other  uses! 
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• 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  It  is  used  in  calico  dyeing,  and  blast  powder,  and 
smokeless  powder  to  some  extent,  I  think. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  amount  is  imported  compared  with  the  amount 
made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Five  and  a  half  million  in  1894,  and  in  1893  about 
four  millions. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  people  do  you  emi)loy? 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Fifty. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  value  of  the  product  that  is  imported! 

Mr.  OVERBUBY.  The  value  is  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  propose  a  duty  of  5  cents! 

Mr.  OVERBURY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  would  be  about  what  ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  It  has  always  been  a  specific  duty.  It  was  3  cents 
a  pound  in  1890. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  mean,  what  would  be  its  ad  valorem  duty — a  little 
over  60  per  cent! 

Mr.  OvERBURY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  a  pure  revenue  duty! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes. 


New  York,  January  6,  1897. 

COMIOTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  Chemical  Construction  Company  herewith  submits  to  your  com- 
mittee the  reasons  why  it  asks  for  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  chlo- 
rate of  potassium.  No  chlorate  of  potassium  was  made  in  this  country 
until  1896.  The  import  in  1893  was  4,064,176  pounds ;  in  1894, 4,131,055 
pounds;  in  1896,  4,549,899  pounds;  in  1896,  5,526,913  pounds.  This 
company  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  its  plant,  which  was 
designed  to  turn  out  about  400,000  pounds,  or  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  the  amount  consumed  in  this  country.  A  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound 
on  the  balance,  which  would  still  have  to  be  imported,  would  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  $250,000  per  annum. 

Previous  to  1896  the  price  of  chlorate  of  potassium  had  varied  from 
14  to  18  cents  a  pound.  In  that  year  the  foreign  manufacturers,  with 
the  intention  of  stopping  production  here,  forced  their  surplus  on  this 
market,  and  the  price  fell  to  7J  cents  a  pound.  This  was  so  much 
below  what  they  were  selling  for  in  Europe  that  reshipments  were 
inade  at  a  profit.  The  company  hos  now  closed  its  works,  being 
unable  to  operate  under  these  conditions.  It  is  very  evident  that 
when  this  industry  has  been  destroyed  the  foreign  manufacturers  will 
raise  chlorate  of  potassium  to  its  normal  selling  price.  The  Govern- 
ment will  lose  this  revenue  without  any  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Chemical  Construction  Co., 
Walton  Ferguson,  President. 


YELLOW  PRUSSIATE   OF  POTASH. 
(Paragraph  57.) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  22^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
eniment  to  increase  the  duty  upon  yellow  prussiate  of  x>otash  (from 
^hich  cyanide  is  made)  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  cyanide  of  potassium 
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itself.  We  respectfally  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  article 
is  daily  entering  more  and  more  intx)  use  for  the  extraction  of  the 
precious  metals  (gold  and  silver)  from  their  ores.  We  now  stand  at  a 
disadvantage  of  26  per  cent  duty  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
extraction  of  these  metals  by  cyanide  by  reason  of  the  heavy  duty  on 
this  material.  The  cheapening  of  this  product  means  the  cheapening 
of  the  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  ores  (a  very  large  and  important 
industry  in  the  United  States),  and  if  there  is  an  excessive  or  further 
duty  placed  upon  cyanide  of  potassium  it  will  restrain  the  use  of  this 
chemical,  will  make  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  more  costly,  and 
will  still  more  hamper  the  production  of  these  metals.  We  therefore 
respectfully  recjuest  that  you  use  your  influence  not  to  increase  the 
already  heavy  duty  on  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Tours,  very  respectfully,  H.  A.  Cohen, 

Oeiieral  Manager^ 
De  La  Mar^H  Nevada  Gold  Mining  Company. 


Cincinnati,  December  21,  1896. 

Deab  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  prussiate  of  potash  and 
prussiate  of ,  soda.  Foreign  prussiate  is  manufactured  for  7  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  minimum  cost  of  American  prussiate  is  15  cents  a 
pound. 

In  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  or  soda  we  consume  a  large 
amount  of  animal  matter,  consisting  of  cuttings  of  leather  from  shoe 
and  harness  manufacturers,  horns,  hoofs,  old  shoes,  and  spent  oxide 
from  gas  companies,  which,  if  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate 
of  potash  or  soda,  can  not  be  used  otherwise. 

Closing  of  our  works  would  effect  a  hardship  on  our  employees,  many 
of  them  having  been  in  our  employ  a  number  of  years.  It  would  as 
disastrously  affect  employees  of  coal,  lime,  foundry  supplies,  cooperage, 
harness,  transportation  companies,  and  other  companies  directly  con- 
nected with  our  works. 

IFnless  a  specific  duty  of  7  cents  a  x>ound  is  restored  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  close  our  works. 

The  a.  L.  McReynolds  Chemical  Co. 
Seyfbet  &  Fkbdeeich. 


WiLLlAMSPORT,  Pa.,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Cyano  Chemical  Company,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  begs  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  necessary  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  prussiate  of  i)otash — ^yellow  and  red.  The  company  is  located  just 
outside  of  the  city  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  is  prepared  to  manufaeture 
prussiate  of  potash  in  unlimited  quantities  when  given  proper  tariff 
legislation. 

The  law  of  1894  placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  prus- 
siate of  i)otash,  but  that  is  insuflficient,  because  the  duty  is  computed 
on  the  value  in  the  foreign  market,  and  would  approximately  give  but 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  For  example,  if  the  price  of  prussiate  of 
potash  in  the  foreign  market  were  but  8  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
would  be  but  2  cents  per  pound,  which  would  be  wholly  insufficient. 
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An  ad  valorem  duty  can  not  be  fairly  laid,  because  it  is  not  based  on 
the  home  market. 

The  English,  Scotch,  German,  and  other  foreign  manufacturers  of 
prussiate  of  potash  can  manufacture  it  at  a  rate  of  7^  to  8  cents  i)er 
pound,  whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  its  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  is  from  14  to  16  cents.  The  English  have  cheaper  fuel,  cheaper 
labor,  have  no  duty  on  carbonate  of  potash  to  pay,  and  by  their  having 
been  manufacturers  of  this  article  for  so  great  a  period  of  time  can 
secure  the  horn  used  in  its  manufacture  from  South  American  coun- 
tries at  a  much  less  rate  than  the  same  can  be  gotten  here;  and  with 
less  than  an  8-cent  specific  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash  the  American 
market  will  be  supplied  below  the  cost  of  the  home  manufacture.  This 
may  be  shown  by  the  continued  importation  of  this  article  during  the 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  to  $10,000  worth  per  week  at  the  low 
price  of  13  to  14  cents  per  pound,  and  not  an  American  factory  in 
operation. 

An  indispensable  article  in  the  manufacturing  of  prussiate  of  potash 
is  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  not  produced,  neither  is  it  capable  of 
production  in  the  United  States;  and  it  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all 
users  of  carbonate  of  potash  if  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  law  of  1894 
reduced  the  rate  of  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash,  and  also  further  injured 
the  home  manufacture  of  this  article  by  leaving  a  20  per  cent  duty,  ad 
valorem,  on  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  price  of  prussiate  of  potash,  under  the  law  of  1894,  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  fur- 
ther attempt  to  compete,  yet  considerable  importations  weekly  continue 
to  arrive,  at  the  marvelously  low  price  of  13  to  14  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  law  of  1890  the  market  was  firm  and  stable  with  a  specific 
duty  of  5  cents  on  yellow  and  10  cents  on  red,  and  the  article  was  ready 
sale  at  22  and  24  cents;  but  with  less  than  8  cents  specific  duty  on 
prussiate  of  potash  our  home  manufacturers  are  in  constant  peril. 

Give  us  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  yellow  and  12  cents 
on  red  prussiate  of  potash,  admit  carbonate  of  potash  free  of  duty, 
and  the  American  market  will  be  supplied  with  home-manufactured 
product  equally  as  prime  as  the  imported  article,  by  which  Ameri- 
can labor  can  be  employed,  home  industries  fostered,  and  prosperity 
resumed. 

Cyano  Chemical  Co., 
Justin  L.  Hill,  Manager, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  8, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Iji  reference  to  the  question  of  duty  on  yellow  prussiate  of  x>otash, 
we  wish  to  express  our  views  as  manufacturers  of  this  article.  The 
ad  valorem  duty  on  this  article  is  ruinous  t/O  us,  as  it  is  constantly 
undervalued,  and  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling  for  less  money  for 
export  to  this  country  than  they  would  accept  at  home,  being  pro- 
tected also  by  an  import  duty  in  most  countries.  We  therefore  would 
request  you  to  recommend  the  old  specific  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on 
this  article.  The  average  price  for  ten  years  in  foreign  countries  has 
been  8J  d.,  and  5  cents  per  pound  is  there^re  little  more  than  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  increase  of  duty  is  so  much  more  justifiable,  as 
under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  refined  car- 
bonate ot  potash,  which  we  use  largely  in  the  manufacture  and  which 
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was  formerly  free,  now  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  amount- 
ing to  1  cent  per  pound  of  every  pound  of  prussiate  of  potash  made. 

We  have  invested  in  the  mannfsictnre  of  this  article  about  $100,000, 
and  pay  out  right  here  for  labor,  repairs,  and  freights  about  $10,000 
monthly,  and  unless  Congress  comes  to  our  relief  by  restoring  the  old 
duty  we  will  be  compelled  to  stop  our  business. 

The  Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  Jersey  City. 


New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

This  article  was  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  pound  under  the  McKinley 
bill  and  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  57  of  the  present 
tariff. 

The  consumption  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  this  country  amounts 
to  about  5,000,000  x)ounds  per  annum  and  it  is  used  mostly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  and  colors,  by  the  print  works  for  dyeing,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  cyanide  of  x>otash.  It  is  a  very  old  industry  in  this 
country. 

We  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  in  place  of 
the  present  rate. 

Wm.  R.  Peters  &  Co. 


CARBONATE   OF   POTASH. 
(Free  list,  Paragraph  595.) 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

This  article  was,  we  believe,  intended  to  be  free  under  paragraph  595 
of  the  present  tariff;  but,  under  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  duty  of  25  per  cent  has  been  levied  under  paragraph  60,  as  a 
chemical  salt  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

It  is  used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  of  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, although  entering  in  a  less  degree  into  the  manufacture  of  numer- 
ous smaller  chemicals. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  clause  in  paragraph  595,  "iK)tash,  crude 
carbonate  of,  or  black  salts,  etc.,"  be  altered  to  read,  "potash,  carbonate 
ofy  crude  or  refined,  and  black  salts  of  potash,  etc." 

Wm.  R.  Peters  &  Co. 


cyanide  of  potassium. 

(Para£:raph  57.) 

New  York,  December  17^  1896. 
Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  honorable  committee  with 
reference  to  prospective  tariff  changes  of  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  etc., 
and  particularly  about  the  article  cyanide  of  potassium.  We  respect- 
fully propose  that  the  rate  of  duty  for  this  article,  specified  as  cyanide, 
should  be  governed  by  the  duty  which  the  new  tariff  will  impose  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  this  being  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cyanide. 

If  in  the  tariff  bill  about  to  be  prepared  by  your  honorable  com- 
mittee  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  adhered  to  for  yellow  prussiate  ol  potash, 
the  same  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  imposed  on  cyanide. 
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If  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  yellow  prassiate  of  potash  shoald 
be  changed  to  a  specific  duty,  the  specific  duty  for  cyanide  should  be 
double  the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  for  yellow  prussiat^  of  potash. 

Therefore,  if  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  should  pay  a  specific  duty  ot 
6  cents  per  pound,  cyanide  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound. 
If  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  pays  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  for  cyanide  should  be  8  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  reasons  for  our  proposition : 

Since  ten  years  we  have  established  in  this  country  the  manufacture 
of  cyanide  on  a  large  scale.  Cyanide  of  potassium  and  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  are  both  paying  at  present  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  present  fair  foreign  market  value  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is 
6d.  per  pound,  equal  to  12  cents  per  pound)  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
12d.  per  pound,  equal  to  24  per  cents  per  pound.  At  the  present  rate 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  the  duty  for  prussiate  figures  to  3  cents 
per  pound ;  for  cyanide  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

By  this  ratio  we  are  only  fairly  protected  against  foreign  competition, 
which  works  with  cheaper  raw  material  and  with  lower  wages,  and 
which  particularly  unloads  overproduction  in  this  country.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  comparative  ratio  between  the  raw  material,  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  the  finished  product,  cyanide,  should  be  changed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  cyanide,  a  premium  would  be  put  on  the  manufacture 
of  cyanide  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  in  this 
country  would  be  handicapped. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  our  only  object  in  drawing  your 
attention  to  cyanide  is  to  avoid  any  i)OSsible  error  and  discrimination 
against  a  finished  product  when  compared  with  the  duty  imposed  on 
its  raw  material. 

Becommending  our  representations  to  your  honor's  valued  considera- 
tion, we  remain. 

Very  respectftiUy,  yours. 

The  Eoessleb  &  Hasslacheb  Chemical  Co., 
Jacob  Hasslacher,  President. 


POTASH  »(MUBIATE  OF,   SULPHATE   OP,   KAINIT,   SYLVINIT). 

Few  York,  January  8,  1897. 

These  articles  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes, 
either  direct  or  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures.  They  are 
free  at  present  and  should  be  continued  so. 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff 
under  paragraph  595. 

Kainit  is  provided  for  under  paragraph  526,  but  the  spelling  of  the 
article  is  incorrect  and  should  be  *'  kainit."  We  would  suggest  that 
the  article  sylvinit  be  added  to  this  paragraph  526.  Sylvinit  is  now 
free  under  paragraph  600  as  "  a  substance  expressly  used  for  manure." 
It  is  found  in  the  German  potash  mines  with  kainit,  and  is  in  fact  a 
higher  grade  of  kainit,  containing  from  28  to  38  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  as  against  23  to  25  per  cent  in  kainit. 

These  articles  are  practically  the  only  potash  supply  for  making  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  and  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agricultural 
community.  The  total  consumption  amounts  to  about  83,500,000  per 
annum.    These  articles  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Wm.  E.  Peters  &  Co. 
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SODIUM. 

(Free  list,- paragraph  623.) 

New  York,  December  17,  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
with  reference  to  prospective  tarift'  changes  of  Schedule  A,  chemicals, 
etc.,  and  particularly  about  the  article  sodium.  We  have  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  sodium  \\\  this  country  in  our  factory  at  Niagara 
Falls,  establishing  thereby  a  new  industry.  Sodium  is  at  present  duty 
free,  while  the  raw  material  used,  caustic  soda,  is  paying  duty.  The 
value  of  metallic  sodium  is  50  cents  per  pound,  and  we  advocate  a 
duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  this  article,  equivalent  to  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  ou  the  raw  material  and  the  higher  wages  which  we  have 
to  pay  to  our  workmen. 

Niagara  Electro  Chemical  Co., 
J.  Hasslacher, 

,  Secretary  and  General  Manager, 
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toilet  soap. 

(Paragraph  63.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  28^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

In  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  toilet 
soaps  is  detrimental  to  both  the  importer  and  manufacturer  of  these 
goods,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

First.  It  allows  the  importation  of  low-priced  inferior  goods,  while 
the  Huer  and  better  qualities  are  almost  entirely  excluded  on  account 
of  increased  duty. 

Second.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  home  manufacturer  to  make 
a  decent  soap  to  compete  with  this  foreign  inferior  article,  manufactured 
at  wages  very  much  lower  than  American  labor  can  exist  on,  thus 
placing  a  quantity  of  soap  on  the  market,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  is  more  harmful  than  otherwise. 

Third.  It  opens  the  door  to  fraud  by  encouraging  undervaluation. 

We  would  suggest  a  specific  customs  duty  on  toilet  soaps,  as  was  in 
force  previous  to  present  tariff,  viz,  15  cents  per  pound  net.  This 
method  of  taxation  is,  without  doubt,  the  simplest  and  safest  for  the 
Government,  as  no  fraud  by  undervaluation  can  be  perpetrated,  and, 
besides,  it  is  a  protection  for  the  honest  importer. 

Further,  it  debars  low-priced  inferior  goods  from  being  entered  into 
this  market,  while  it  encourages  the  importation  of  better  and  finer 
articles.    The  home  manufacturer  is  better  protected  and  enabled  to 
turn  out  a  finer  grade  of  goods  at  a  moderate  price. 
Very  respectfully, 

MItlhens  &  Kropff, 
Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Toilet  Soaps. 
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SOAP  INGBEDIENTS. 

(Paragraph  60.) 

Chicago,  December  26y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  under  your  general 
invitation  to  put  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  so  far  as  our 
own  industry  is  concerned,  such  changes  in  the  tariff  as  would  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  Government  and  ourselves.  As  the  heading  of 
our  letter  indicates,  we  are  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  soaps  and 
glycerin,  and,  consequently,  large  users  of  chemicals,  caustic  soda, 
and  soda  ash.  We  do  not  favor  an  increase  either  on  caustic  soda  or 
soda  ash.  Any  advance  of  duty  on  these  two  commodities  will  simply 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  few  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  not 
to  the  consumers.  We  will  not  say  that  there  exists  to-day  in  the 
United  States  a  strong  combination  among  the  soda  makers  of  this 
country,  assisted  by  foreign  makers,  but  what  we  can  say  and  do  know 
is  that  we  can  not  contract  as  usual  for  any  future  delivery.  The  amount 
of  revenue  received  by  the  Government  from  these  two  items  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  if  removed  entirely  would  not  be  felt  very  seriously. 
Yet,  if  the  present  duty  on  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  remain  as  now, 
we  rather  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  duty  on  crude  glycerin  is  now  1  cent  per  pound  j  on  refined,  3 
cents  per  i)ound.  We  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  refined  remain 
as  it  is  now,  and  an  increase  on  crude  from  1  cent  per  x>ound  to  2^  or  3 
cents  per  pound,  for  this  reason:  The  i)ercentage  of  pure  glycerin  in 
the  crude  state  is  from  75  to  80  per  cent;  after  it  is  put  through  the 
process  of  refining,  it  shows  90  to  96  per  cent.  In  order  to  bring  about 
the  article  known  as  refined  glycerin  three  to  four  distillations  are 
required,  which  adds  very  much  to  its  cost.  What  is  now  and  has  been 
imported  for  the  past  year  or  so  comes  as  crude  glycerin  in  an  almost 
refined  state,  only  one  distillation  being  required  to  put  it  into  refined 
or  chemically  pure  glycerin.  This  is  a  shrewd  trick,  and  no  doubt  will 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from  your  committee. 

We  hope  the  committee  will  not  add  duty  on  tallow.  If  any  advance 
in  duty  is  put  upon  this  article,  it  will  simply  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
"big  four." 

We  have  given  you  our  views.  They  may  be  selfish,  but  as  our  busi- 
ness is  a  very  large  one,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  should  any  of  the 
suggestions  be  adopted,  they  will  be  well  received  by  those  engaged  in 
similar  business  to  our  own. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co. 

P.  S. — During  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  duty  on  soap  was 
reduced  from  20  to  10  per  cent.  We  think  this  sufficient  for  our  pro- 
tection. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  advised  that  hearings  are  now  being  given  by  the  Ways  and 
MeansCommittceto  thoseinterested  in  articlescomiugunder  Schedule  A. 

As  large  manufacturers  of  soap  and  correspondingly  large  consumers 
of  oils,  tallows,  and  heavy  chemicals,  we  earnestly  ask  that  as  slight 
modification  as  possible  be  made  in  present  tariff.    The  protection 
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afforded  to  soap  manufacturers  under  the  present  tariff  law  is,  in  our 
estimation,  ample.  The  only  modification  that  we  would  suggest  would 
be  to  change  the  duty  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  basis.  One-half 
cent  per  pound  would  probably  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  specific  duty 
of  10  per  cent  uiK)n  ''all  soaps  other  than  castile  and  fancy  perfumed, 
medicated,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  soaps."  Our  personal  interestSy 
of  course,  are  that  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  increased.  It  might 
possibly  enable  us  to  make  a  little  larger  profit,  but  as  Eepnblicans 
we  feel  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  great  moderation  being  exercised 
in  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff,  which  revision  we  believe  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As  regards  the  heavy  chemicals  mentioned  as  entering  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  our  product,  would  say  that  they  consist  mainly  of  common 
salt,  soda  ash,  and  caustic  soda.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  soda  ash  and 
caustic  is,  we  believe,  high  enough.  We  know  that  in  private  conver- 
sation with  the  writer  the  Solvay  Alkali  Works  have  stated  that  the 
present  duty  gives  them  all  the  protection  they  need.  We  also  know 
that  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  they  have  largely 
increased  their  plant,  and  that  additional  plants  are  also  now  being 
erected  by  other  parties. 

Tallow  is  the  principal  article  of  raw  material  entering  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap.  This  country  normally  produces  more  tallow  than 
she  can  consume,  and  has  a  corresponding  surplus  for  export.  It  is 
only  under  very  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  a  succession  of  failures 
of  the  corn  crop  or  a  cornering  of  the  supplies  by  speculative  interests, 
that  this  country  can  afford  to  imi)ort  tallow  even  when  dutyfree.  We 
b^eve  that  this  condition  should  continue. 
Yours,  very  respectfuUy, 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 

Wm.  Cooper  Procter,  General  Mai^ager. 


New  Orleans,  Deqemher  28^  1896. 

COMBOTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  have  been  advised  that  your  committee  will  take  up  the  duty  on 
caustic  soda.    We  see  no  good  reason  to  change  the  duty.    It  has  not 
been  long  since  it  was  reduced  from  1  cent  to  one-half  cent,  which  we 
think  is  a  satisfactory  duty,  considering  the  value  of  the  caustic. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  Keller  Soap  Works. 


Kansas  City,  December  28^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Learning  that  your  committee  is  about  to  consider  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  chemicals,  and  believing  the  American  manufacturers 
are  now  on  a  footing  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufactur- 
ers, we  would  respectfully  protest  against  any  increase  of  tariff  on  such 
chemicals  as  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  would  earnestly 
solicit  your  aid  in  defeating  any  action  tending  to  increase  the  present 
duty  on  such  commodities. 

Pert  Bros.  Mpo.  Go. 
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Zanesville,  Ohio,  December  29j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  prominent  manufacturers  of  soap  we  desire  to  enter  our  protect 
against  the  proposed  advance  in  duties  on  chemicals  wbicb  enter 
largely  into  the  making  of  soaps.  The  present  taritf  seems  enough  for 
ample  protection  to  American  makers  and  also  has  merit  as  a  revenue 
schedule  on  these  articles. 

SCHULTZ  &  Co. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  December  J39, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  soap  makers  we  respectfully  protest  against  any  increase  in  duties 
on  chemicals  used  in  our  industry. 

Chris.  Lipps  Co. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  28, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  soap  makers  of  the  United  States  can  not  stand  any  more  tax 
on  chemicals,  such  as  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and  caustic  potash. 

The  Minn.  Soap  Co. 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  26, 189G. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  the  question  is  up  of  increasing  duties  on 
chemicals  used  by  soap  manufacturers.  We  beg  to  add  our  protest  and 
say  that  we  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  interests  of  the  chemical 
manufacturers  at  home,  and  would  add  that  we  are  getting  very  severe 
competition  in  the  East  to-day  from  the  largest  soap  manufacturers  iu 
the  world,  namely.  Lever  Bros.,  Limited,  of  London,  manufacturers  of 
the  Sunlight  soap,  who  are  in  our  markets  pushing  Sunlight  soap  for  all 
it  is  worth,  because  they  can  manufacture  so  much  cheaper  abroad. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Trusting  that  this  matter  will  have  serious  attention 
and  that  our  protest  with  others  will  prevail,  we  remain. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Curtis  Davis  &  Co. 

P.  S. — We  are  the  largest  and  oldest  soap  manufacturers  in  New 
England. 


New  York,  December  26, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  informed  that  a  hearing  is  to  be  given  by  your  commit- 
tee on  Monday  next,  28th  instant,  in  relation  to  proposed  changes  iu 
the  tariff  as  affecting  articles  in  Schedule  A,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  to  say  that,  as  soap  manufacturers,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  any  changes  made  in  the  matter  of  duties  on  any  of  the  items 
relating  to  our  business.  We  understand  that  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 
secure  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  chemicals  used  by  soap  man- 
ufacturers, especially  the  items  of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash.    Any 
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changes  in  this  direction  we  would  consider  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  our  industry,  as  likely  to  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
soap  to  the  people,  and  as  seriously  handicapping  us  in  the  effort  to  hold 
and  increase  our  considerable  export  trade  in  soap. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  may  decide  to  let  well  enough  alone  as 
regards  the  articles  mentioned,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Colgate  &  Co. 


Boston,  December  26^  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  your  committee  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  duties  on  chemicals  used 
by  soap  manufacturers^  At  the  present  time  our  business  is  in  its  worst 
possible  condition,  caused  by  the  very  large  overproduction  and  com- 
petition by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  any  increase  of  duty 
ou  alkalis  would  seriously  add  to  our  present  great  burdens.  There 
are  two  concerns  in  this  country  manufacturing  alkalis  at  the  present 
time  snccessfuUy  in  competition  with  foreign  makes  with  the  present 
protection,  and  any  increase  in  duties  will  simply  be  for  the  beneifit  of 
these  two  manufacturers,  whose  interests,  compared  to  the  great  popu- 
lation of  this  country — particularly  the  laboring  part,  who  are  the  large 
consumers  of  soap — are  hardly  worth  considering. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Keardon  &  Sons. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  J26,  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Pardon  my  addressing  you  upon  a  question  that  is  to  come  before  your 
honorable  body — the  question  of  increasing  the  duty  on  chemicals  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  This,  allow  me  to  say,  would  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  soap  interests  of  this  country.  Besides,  it  would  totally 
stop  us  from  making  any  soap  for  foreign  countries,  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  have  the  kindness  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  such  change  in 
duty,  and  thereby  protect  our  home  interests. 

Charles  F.  Miller. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  26j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  increasing  the  duties 
on  chemicals  used  by  soap  manufacturers  in  their  business.  The  pres- 
ent duties  are  ample  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  and  any 
increase  of  duties  on  such  chemicals  would  be  a  serious  burden  on  an 
important  industry. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Gowans  &  Sons. 


St.  Louis,  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  earnestly  protest  against  an  increase  of  duties  on  soda  ash  and 
chemicals  used  by  soap  manufacturers.  Soap  is  an  article  of  first  neces- 
sity in  every  household  and  its  cost  to  consumers  should  not  be  increased 
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by  legislation  to  protect  the  few  mauafactarers  of  asb  and  chemicals 
in  this  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

SOHAEFFER  BrOS.  &   PoWELL  M'F'O  OO., 

Per  Willis  J.  Powell,  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  December  26j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  considering  the  tariff  question  we  would  like  to  ask  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  committee  to  the  duty  on  soap  and  chemicals  used 
by  soap  manufacturers.  As  we  understand  it  the  question  of  duty  on 
chemicals  is  now  under  consideration.  If  you  will  kindly  look  over  the 
matter  you  will  find  that  the  duty  on  soap  was  reduced  and  changed 
considerably  since  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  enforced,  and  under  the 
present  condition  of  things  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  laundry  soaps 
being  shipped  into  this  country  from  England.  Of  course  a  large  quan- 
tity of  toilet  soap  is  also  sent  here,  and  manufacturers  are  payiug  a  high 
duty  on  chemicals,  considering  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  being 
sold,  owing  to  the  very  close  competition. 

In  considering  the  question  we  trust  that  your  committee  is  carefully 
considering  the  protection  of  our  home  industries,  which  are  very  nec- 
essary to  the  welfare  of  our  own  country.  In  looking  over  the  matter 
carefully  it  would  seem  to  us  that  greater  protection  should  be  arranged 
for  the  home  manufacturers,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  you  may  see 
your  way  to  allow  the  duty  on  chemicals  to  remain  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  we  would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  duty  on  soap  to  what  it  was  under  the  McKinley  tariff*.  It 
would  certainly  put  the  conditions  regulating  the  soap  manufacturing 
business  in  a  position .  that  will  be  more  healthy  and  beneficial  to  the 
home  industries.  If  you  will  kindly  examine  the  matter  carefiiUy  you 
will  see  that  the  protection  will  not  then  be  greater  than  it  should  be. 

Your  favorable  consideration  to  the  above  is  respectfully  requested  by 

J.  Eavenson  &  Sons. 


New  York,  December  26j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  understand  your  honorable  committee  are  to  have  a  meeting  to 
hear  arguments  preparatory  to  increasing  the  duty  on  certain  kinds  of 
chemicals.  Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  are  largely  used  by  soap  makers, 
and  to  enhance  the  cost  of  their  product  by  an  increased  duty  would 
entail  a  severe  hardship,  as  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase 
the  price  of  soap  sufficiently  to  cover  the  tax. 

It  is  true  some  soap  makers  are  making  good  profits  because  of  their 
superior  ability  as  advertisers,  but  the  competitive  manufacturer  has  a 
hard  row  to  hoe,  and  makes  little  more  than  a  living,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  your  consideration.  An  increased  tax  on  soap  imported  would  not 
serve  to  protect  us  from  the  loss  entailed  by  an  increased  duty  on 
caustic,  et<5.,  while  the  latter  would  serve  to  enrich  the  few  manufac- 
turers of  American  caustic  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  number  in 
soap  making. 

Your  earnest  conhideration  of  these  facts,  and  asking  that  the  present 
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duty  on  caastic  soda  and  soda  ash  may  stand  as  at  present  specified, 
in  the  interest  of  the  soap  makers,  yoor  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

David  S.  Bbown  &  Oo. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  26, 1896. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  hereby  petition  yonr  committee  to  retain  the  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  soap  and  soap  makers'  materials  as  per  Schedule  A,  par- 
agraphs 63,  65,  and  67.  We  believe  their  retention  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  soap-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

KiBKHAN  &  Son. 


ANTITOXIK. 

(Paragraph  59.) 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  26, 1896. 

GOMMITTBS  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

While  the  committee  has  under  consideration  the  medicinal  schedule 
of  the  proposed  new  tariff  law,  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  it  the 
imx>ortaDce  of  placing  a  duty  of  at  least  50  cents  per  vial  upon  every 
vial  of  antitoxin  or  antidiphthentic  serum  that  is  imported  into  this 
country. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  serum  wherever 
it  could  be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  but  that  time  has  passed 
and  American  manufacturers  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  high- 
grade  and  perfectly  satisfactory  quality  of  serum  themselves.  The 
different  boards  of  health  throughout  the  United  States  have  taken 
hold  of  the  matter,  have  had  sufficient  time  to  develop  the  horses,  com- 
mercial concerns  such  as  our  own  and  others  have  entered  the  field, 
and  we  are  in  the  United  States,  taking  all  these  factors  together, 
abundantly  able  to  supply  an  antitoxin  as  good  as  the  best. 

When  American  competition  was  being  felt  on  this  article,  a  German 
house  made  a  reduction  in  their  prices,  the  reduction  being  equal  to  the 
duty  that  they  might  have  to  pay,  but  do  not  pay,  because  at  the  present 
moment  antitoxin  or  antidiphtheritic  serum  is  admitted  free  into  this 
country.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  American  manufacturers  of 
this  article  should  be  protected.  In  our  own  case,  we  recently  had  a 
large  contract  thrown  out  because  we  could  not  compete  with  the  price 
of  the  antitoxin  offered  by  the  German  house.  If  there  had  been  a 
duty  the  contract  would  surely  have  gone  to  some  American  house. 

Aside  from  the  protection  which  should  be  given  our  home  producers 
of  this  article,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  German  manufacturer  should 
be  allowed  any  special  privileges  at  a  time  when  the  German  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  boycotting  any  and  every  thing  that  emanates  from 
America. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  A.  OOTTBRILL, 

On  behalf  of  Parke,  Da/vis  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
T  H ^9 
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AliKAIilES,  AJLKALOrDS,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  60.) 

New  York,  December  J24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  submit  herewith  certain  suggestions  and  recommendations,  to 
which  we  trust  you  and  your  committee  will  give  due  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  act.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  consume  the  time  of  your  committee  with  a  recital  of  the  history  of 
our  industry.  The  protective  rates  of  duty  accorded  our  products  in 
the  tariff  measures  preceding  the  present  one  enabled  us  to  compete 
fairly  well  with  the  foreign  articles  in  our  line  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  very  largely  the  price  of  our  articles  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country. 

All  we  ask  or  expect  is  that  such  rates  of  duty  will  be  given  on  alka- 
lis, alkaloids,  etc.,  competing  with  our  makes  as  will  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  labor  and  costs  of  raw  material  between  this  and  com- 
peting foreign  countries.  And  we  consider  it  proper  to  say  right  here 
that  we  are  subjected  to  most  severe  competition  from  a  powerful  com- 
bination of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  under  the  existing  tariff'  rates 
practically  control  this  market.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  United 
Alkali  Works,  Limited,  with  operations  which  include  almost  the  entire 
alkali  section  of  and  contiguous  to  St.  Helens,  England,  and  also  thd 
works  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Limited,  successors  to  Murgae 
troyd  Ammonia,  Soda,  and  Salt  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  Middlewich, 
England. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  these  syndicates  and  others  have 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  tariff  provisions  relating  to 
alkalis  by  introducing  into  this  country  certain  of  their  products  under 
the  guise  of  new  and  arbitrary  names,  with  some  slight  change  in  form 
or  method  of  production.  One  of  these  was  an  article  made  by  Messrs. 
Bowman,  Thompson  &  Oo.,  Limited,  of  North wich,  England,  and  adver- 
tised by  them  in  England  as  ^Mndustrial  bicarbonate  of  soda."  This 
article  they  invoiced  to  their  agents  here  under  the  name  of  **  carbonic 
soda,"  and  they  succeeded  for  some  time  in  bringing  it  into  this  country 
through  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Newport 
News,  and  entering  it  for  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  nonenu- 
merated  alkali  or  chemical  compound  under  paragraph  60  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

This  trick  was  ffnally  discovered  by  chance,  and  the  appraiser  and 
collector  of  customs  here  then  properly  classified  the  article  as  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  assessed  duty  thereon  at  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
The  importers  protested  against  this  assessment  of  duty,  but  the  col- 
lector's action  was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  (see  G.  A.  3329,  Exhibit  A,  herewith  inclosed),  practically 
all  the  evidence  in  the  case  proving  the  article  to  be  in  fact  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  varying  in  strength  from  about  00  per  cent  bicarbonate  of  soda 
up  to  90  per  cent,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  ammonia  system,  and 
was  similar  to  the  ^^  wet  bicarbonate  of  soda"  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  ammonia  system. 

Had  the  General  Appraisers'  decision  been  in  favor  of  the  importers 
it  would  have  opened  the  doors  to  ruinous  competition  for  us,  as  all  of 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  would  have  no  doubt  been  imx>orted  in  the  wet 
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state  as  << carbonic  soda"  at  the  low  duty  of  25  per  cent  (less  than  one- 
half  the  rate  for  bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  would  have  then  been  brought 
np  to  whatever  percentage  of  strength  might  be  desired  by  a  simple 
process  of  allowing  the  moisture  and  ammonia  to  evaporate.  As  no 
appeal  was  taken  &om  this  decision  the  question  has  never  been  settled 
by  the  courts,  and  may  arise  again  at  any  time.  We  suggest,  therefore, 
and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  provision  covering  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  the  new  tariff  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

^^Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  supercarbonate  of  soda,  or  saleratus,  and 
other  alkalis  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
1  cent  per  pound.'' 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  tariff  will,  we  think,  protect  us, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  against  any  such  tricks  on  the  part  of  the 
imi)orters  as  we  have  above  pointed  out.  We  believe  the  rate  of  1  cent 
per  pound  (which  was  the  rate  in  the  act  of  1883)  is  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  labor,  etc.,  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe. 

Another  article,  the  sale  of  which  is  now  being  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  the  English  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  present  low  rate 
of  duty,  is  crystal  carbonate,  or  concentrated  soda  crystals,  being,  in 
fact,  monohydrate  of  soda,  or  sesquicarbonate,  and  about  double  the 
strength  and  value  of  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals  not  concentrated.  This 
article  was  originally  entered  for  duty  at  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  as 
sal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  but  was  afterwards  held  to  be  dutiable  by  a 
board  of  general  appraisers  as  a  nonenumerated  alkali  or  chemical  com- 
pound at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (see  G.  A.  3030,  Exhibit  B,  herewith 
inclosed),  which  decision  has  recently  been  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  general  appraisers,  making  the  duty  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  article  was  invoiced  at  £6  to  £6  lOs.  per  ton,  or  about  $32  (equal  to 
about  $7.50  per  ton  duty,  or  about  one-third  cent  per  pound).  Imme- 
diately after  the  decision,  however  (as  we  stated  in  our  previous  letter), 
the  invoice  prices  were  reduced  to  about  £4,  or  $20,  per  ton  (making 
the  duty  $5  per  ton,  or  less  than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound).  This 
invoice  price  was  advanced  by  the  local  appraisers  to  about  its  former 
price,  and  this  action  was  finally  sustained  by  a  board  of  general 
appraisers.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  article  be 
specially  provided  for  with  a  specific  rate  of  duty  to  prevent  under- 
valuation, and  as  the  article  is  double  the  strength  and  value  (see 
Exhibit  G,  herewith  inclosed)  of  sal  soda  we  think  it  only  fair  and 
equitable  that  the  duty  be  made  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  double  the 
rate  for  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  which  was  one- fourth  cent  per  pound 
under  the  tariff  of  1883  and  1890.  We  suggest  the  following  as  a  proper 
provision  for  this  article: 

^^ Crystal  carbonate,  or  concentrated  soda  crystals,  or  monohydrate 
or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  one-half  cent  per  pound." 

The  redaction  of  the  duty  in  the  present  so-called  Wilson-Gorman 
act  on  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  has  been  most  detrimental,  and  indeed  almost  ruinous,  to 
our  interests,  enabling  our  foreign  competitors  to  largely  control  the 
American  market.  In  simple  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  revenue,  sal  soda  or  soda  crysta.1  should  be  made 
dutiable  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  the  same  as  soda  ash,  being 
the  rate  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890. 

The  Government  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
these  products  in  the  year  1895,  under  the  present  low  rate  of  duty,  of 
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about  12,000,000  x)oimd8  over  the  year  1894,  the  importation  for  those 
two  years  being  as  follows : 

July,  1894  to  1895,  28,761,108  pounds,  duty  one-eighth  cent,  $34,960; 
July,  1893  to  1894,  16,893,760  pounds,  duty  pne-fourth  cent,  $42,234; 
showing  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  $7,284. 

Holding  ourselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to  any  inquiries  your  com- 
mittee may  think  proper  to  make  regarding  our  interests,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Church  and  Dwioht  Company, 
E. Dwioht  Chubch, First  YicePresident 


Exhibit  A. 

(16810— G.  A.  3329.) 

"Industrial  bicarbonate  of  eoda,'* 

[Before  the  United  States  Greneral  AppraiBero  at  New  York,  Janoarv  6, 1896.  In  the  matter  of  the 
proteeto,  91265a-8830,  91286,  91267,  and  91266,  of  Messrs.  Devoy  Brotbers,  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  cnstoms  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  met- 
ohandise,  imported  per  Cevie,  Taurie,  BritanniCt  Bovie^  Komadie,  and  Oevie,  and  entered  December 
5, 1894,  and  Jannary  16, 21, 80,  and  April  5  and  24, 1895,  respectiTely.  Opinion  by  Wilkinson,  Gen- 
eral Appraiser.] 

The  merchandiBe  Ib  inyoiced  as  ''carbonic  soda.''  It  was  assessed  for  datyas 
bicarbonate  of  soda  at  i  cent  per  pound  under  paragraph  64,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  as  a  chemical  compound  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  60,  as  soda  ash 
under  paragraph  67,  or  as  a  nonenumerated  article  under  section  3. 

The  manufacturers  adyertise  the  article  in  England  as  '*  industrial  bicarbonate  of 
soda/'  and  they  invoiced  a  number  of  shipments  to  this  country  as  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

The  importer  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  change  of  name  in  the  invoice  that  the  soda 
was  not  a  pure  bicarbonate,  and  that  he  was  Informed  that  its  importation  as  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  would  render  him  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  laws  concerning 
food  adulterations.  Without  discrediting  the  good  faith  of  this  statement,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  change  of  name  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  article  in  question  is  designed  and  used  is  in  charging 
mineral  water.  According  to  the  testimony,  this  is  the  chief  use  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  generally.  It  is  in  evidence  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  produce  a  simi- 
lar soda,  and  that  it  is  known  in  trade  as  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  analysis  represents  substantially  the  article  in  controversy : 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 76. 12 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonia 2. 79 

Chlorate  sodium 11 

Insolubles 28 

Moisture 20.70 


100.00 

While  this  has  not  the  purity  or  strength  of  the  officinal  preparation  as  given  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  the  character  of  the  bioarbonate  of  soda  made 
in  this  country  by  the  ammonia  process,  and  the  excess  of  moisture  simply  weakens 
its  strength  but  does  not  change  its  character. 

We  find  upon  the  evidence  that  the  merchandise  is  in  fact  and  is  known  in  trade 
as  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  assessment  of  duty  under  paragraph  64  is  afi^med. 

Exhibit  B. 

(G.  A.  3030.) 

Crystal  carbonate — not  dutiable  either  as  sal  soda  or  soda  ash, 

[Before  the  United  States  eeneral  appraisers  at  Xew  York,  April  4, 1895.  In  the  matter  of  the  protest, 
82984  a-3042,  of  J.  L.  Sc  V.  S.  Riker  against  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  cnstoms  at  New  xork  as 
to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise,  imported  per  Nomadie^  entered 
January  22, 1895.    Opinion  by  Lant,  general  appraiser.] 

We  find— 

(1)  That  Messrs.  J.  L.  &,  D.  8.  Riker  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York,  January 
22, 1895,  certain  so-called  crystal  carbonate,  upon  which  duty  was  assessed  at  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  rate  provided  for  soda  ash  in  paragraph  67j  act  of 
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August  28, 1894.    The  imimrtera  claim  it  to  be  dntiable  at  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  as  sal  soda,  provided  for  in  paragraph  67. 

(2)  That  there  is  a  chemical  salt  sometimes  called  soda  crystal  and  washing  soda, 
-which  is  known  commercially  as  sal  soda,  and  another  commercially  known  as 
soda  ash. 

(3)  That  the  substance  under  considenition  is  not  commeroially  known  by  either 
of  those  designations,  bat  is  designated  as  crystal  carbonate,  and  is  an  alkaline 
chemical  salt. 

(4)  That  while  the  chemical  composition  of  crystal  carbonate  is  the  same  as  that 
of  sal  soda,  its  chemical  constitution  differs.  A  comparati  ye  statement  of  an  analysis 
of  sal  soda,  crystal  carbonate,  and  soda  ash  approximately  indicates  the  differences. 


Carbonate  of  Bodii. . 
Hydrate  of  soda — 
Sulphate  of  soda . . . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Water 


Sal  soda. 


34.22 

.10 

2.54 

.27 

62.84 


Crystal 
carbonate. 


81.80 
.18 
.81 
.06 

17.10 


Soda  ash, 
pure. 


100 


*  Commercially  it  contains  a  percentage  of  chlorides,  etc.,  anhydrous. 

Inasmuch  as  the\e  salts  have  distinct  commercial  designations  and  there  is  a 
special  provision  in  paragraph  60  for  products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies 
*  *  *  and  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  we  can  not  classify  this  article  by  assim- 
ilation to  either  sal  soda  or  soda  ash,  but  hold  it  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  60. 

The  merchandise  in  question  is  produced  by  the  United  Alkali  Company  at  the 
Gaskell  &  Deacon  Works,  Widnes,  Lancashire,  England. 

The  protest  is  overruled. 

Exhibit  C. — ^Pbbcentage  of  alkali  and  analysis  of  crystal  carbonate  oh 
monohydrate  of  soda,  8esqui-carbonate  of  soda,  and  sal  soda. 

Ah  their  value  depends  on  the  amount  of  alkali  which  each  contains,  rather  than 
any  other  constituent  therein,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  sal  soda  is  only  half  or  less 
than  one-half  the  value  of  either  of  the  others. 


Crystal  (UU'honate  or  monohydrate 

Snow  flake  or  sesqai-carbonate 

Sal  soda  or  soda  crystids,  not  concentrated,  or  washing 
soda 


Alkali 
(Na,0). 

Carbonate 

soda  (Na, 

Co,). 

Water 
(H,0). 

50 
41.15 

21.08 

85.48 
46.00 

.      37.07 

14.52 
15.03 

62.03 

Bicar- 
bonate of 
soda. 


34.17 


CAITErSTE. 
STATEMEHT  OF  DE.  LOUIS  SGHAEFEE,  OF  MATWOOD,  H.  J. 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

I  sabmitted  a  written  statement  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  wish  simply  to  add  that  by  an  increased  duty  on  caffeine,  as  sug- 
gested in  my  statement,  the  revenues  would  be  increased  considerably 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  mentioned  article  would  be  sufBciently 
protected.  ' 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  on  the  free  list  nowf 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  It  is  entered  at  25  per  cent  dnty. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.    Do  you  know  what  number  it  is  on  this  list! 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  Oh,  it  is,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  I  think,  60. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  It  is  entered  as  an  alkaloid! 

Dr.  SCHAEFEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  entered  as  an  alkaloid.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  tea  sweepings. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  manufactured  here! 

Dr.  SCHAEFEB.  I  am  the  first  to  manufacture  it  here  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  long  have  you  been  manufactnring  itf 

•  Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  About  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  manafactured  anywhere  else  in  this  country! 

Dr.  ScHAEFER.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  have  you  been  employing! 

Dr.  SoHAEFEB.  About  ten  only.  It  is  a  new  plant,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  duty  do  you  askf 

Dr.  ScHAEPEB.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Thfs  makes  some- 
thing like  $1  a  pound.  The  price  of  the  article  is  18  shillings  in 
England,  and  it  makes  about  $1;  but,  as  I  suggested  in  my  statement, 
this  is  quite  insuflBcient  to  protect  the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  a 
sufficient  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  filed  a  written  statement? 

Dr.  SoHAEFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  which  you  go  into  particulars,  do  you,  as  to  the  cost 
abroad  and  the  cost  here? 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  I  did  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  made  from  the  sweepings  df  teaf 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  It  is  made  from  the  tea  sweepings  collected  in  ware- 
houses in  London,  and  I  can  not  enter  them  free  of  duty.  I  can  only 
enter  them  mixed  with  lime,  and  they  have  to  pay  25  per  cent  duty  as 
a  chemical  compound. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  to  buy  these  tea  sweepings  abroad! 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  not  get  them  heref 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  the  tea  sweepings — ^the  raw  material-— cost  you 
at  your  factory! 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  A  ton  costs  about  $60.  It  increases  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture about  50  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  pounds  of  the  alkaloid  will  a  ton  of  the 
sweepings  makef 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  About  30  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  this  alkaloid  used  fort 

Dr.  SCHAEFEB.  For  the  manufacture  of  mixtures  such  as  bromo 
seltzer,  bromo  caffeine,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ^AYNE.  Headache  medicine  f 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  is  used  entirely  for  medicinal  preparations!       * 

Dr.  SCHAEFEB.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  value  of  the  imported  product! 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  Eighteen  shillings  a  pound. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  mean  what  is  the  aggregate  of  the  importations! 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  About  20,000  to  25,000  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  what  is  the  value! 

Dr.  SCHAEFEB.  About  $120,000. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  you  work  how  many  hands! 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  About  ten  now,  but  it  is  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yours  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  country! 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  Yes;  and  the  first  one. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  are  working  ten  hands,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  this  infant  industry  you  want  the  duty  raised  from  25  to 
what  rate! 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  I  suggested  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  would  be  how  much  ad  valorem! 

Dr.  SOHAEFEB.  That  would  be  40  per  cent.     Besides,  under  the 
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circnmBtances  of  the  industry  here,  we  have  to  pay  a  dnty  of  25  per  cent 
on  the  tea  sweepings — the  raw  materials.  As  I  suggested  before,  that 
is  a  very  important  point  for  me. 

Mr.  MgMil.lin.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  United  States  t 

Dr.  SoHAEFEB.  I  will  be. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  How  long  have  you  been  heref 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  One  year. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Are  you  naturalized  yetf 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  PAYifB.  Tou  say  18  shillings  abroad.  Do  you  mean  18  British 
shillings  t 

Dr.  ScHAEFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  that  makes  your  40  per  cent  a  little  nearer  correct. 

Following  is  Dr.  Schaefer's  prepared  statement  as  referred  to  above: 

Maywood,  K  J.,  December  21^1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

With  reference  to  the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  now  under  considera- 
tion with  your  honorable  committee,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
your  honor  in  reschedule  A,  chemicals,  and  to  advocate  a  specific  duty 
of  $2  per  pound  on  caffeine.  This  proposition  is  based  on  the  following 
reasons: 

Caffeine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  medicines  and  medical  preparations. 
Yearly  consumption,  about  25,000  pounds. 

The  article  was  exclusively  imported  to  this  country  from  England 
and  Oermany  up  to  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  am  the  first  one  who  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  same  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

At  present  caffeine  is  protected  by  a  tariff'  of  25  per  cent,  which  at 
the  present  price  of  18  shillings  per  pound  in  England  is  equal  to  a 
duty  of  about  $1  per  pound  here. 

With  the  following  lines  I  beg  to  show  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound 
on  caffeine  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  sufficient  protection  against 
the  English  and  German  manufacturers. 

Caffeine  is  manufactured  from  tea  sweepings,  which  are  supplied 
from  the  wharves  of  London.  In  England  these  sweepings  are  duty 
free  as  long  as  they  are  rendered  unfit  iov  consumption  by  being  denatu- 
ralized by  lime;  therefore  these  tea  sweepings,  mixed  with  lime,  are 
free  of  duty  for  the  English  and  German  manufacturer,  while  they  are 
taxed  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  when  imported  to  the  United  States 
as  a  chemical  compound.  This,  on  1  pound  of  caffeine,  makes  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  40  cents  for  the  American  manufacturer  when  compared 
with  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Other  additional  expenses  for  the  manufacturer  are: 

Labor,  per  day  in  the  United  States,  $1.50;  in  England  and  Germany, 
about  45  cents.  The  higher  wages  give  an  additional  expense  of  $1.10 
per  pound  of  caffeine  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

Chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caffeine:  Soda  ash,  caustic 
soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  animal  charcoal.  Soda  ash  and  caustic  soda 
are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound;  animal  char- 
coal ,  25  per  cent  duty.  Sulphuric  acid  is  duty  free  under  the  present  tariff*. 
In  case  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  sulphuric  acid  a  further  increase  of 
the  cost  price  would  result  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

For  the  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caffeine  the  American 
manufacturer  incurs  additional  expenses  of  about  50  cents  compared 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Lq  adding  up  these  different  items,  40  cents,  $1.10,  and  50  cents,  it  is 
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shown  that  an  import  daty  of  $2  per  pound  on  caffeine  is  necessary  to 
place  the  manufacturer  of  the  article  in  this  country  on  the  same  level 
with  the  foreign  competitor. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Dr.  Louis  Sohaefeb. 


QUTNTNE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  394.) 

STATEMEVT  OF  THOMAS  H.  CUTHBEET,  EEPEESEHTIHO  THE  HEW 

TOBK  aunriHE  ahd  gheugal  woeks,  limited. 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

Mr.  CuTHBBBT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represeut  the  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
company  which  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine.  We 
propose  to  ask  the  committee  to  strike  quinine  from  the  free  list,  where 
it  now  is,  and  restore  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  which  existed  prior  to 
1890,  or  its  equivalent,  which  will  be  about  5  cents  an  ounce.  I  have 
with  me  some  figures  taken  from  the  rex)ort  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury which  will  show  the  effect  of  placing  quinine  upon  the  free  list.  In 
the  year  1879  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  6,389,378 
pounds  of  cinchona  bark,  all  of  which  was  manufactured  into  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  by  the  American  manufacturer.  In  1880  the  amount 
fell  to  6,013,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1896,  the  amount  had  fallen  to  2,706,006  pounds,  a  little  over 
one-third  the  amount  which  was  imported  and  manufactured  into 
quinine  when  quinine  was  subject  to  a  duty. 

In  the  same  year,  1879,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  228,340 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  quinine  manufactured  abroad.  The  following 
year,  1880,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  416,998  ounces,  or 
about  twice  as  much.  In  1896  there  were  imported  into  this  country 
3,369,818  ounces,  or  about  twelve  times  the  quantity  that  was  imported 
into  this  country  when  quinine  was  subject  to  a  duty.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  native  industry,  and  if 
the  present  state  of  things  continues,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  American  manufacturer  of  quinine  will  have  to  find  some  other 
industry.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  quinine  has  diminished  from 
$12.25  an  ounce  in  1879  and  $2.66  in  1880  to  23^  cents  an  ounce  in  1896. 
[N'ow.  we  do  not  claim  that  great  decrease  in  the  price  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  quinine  is  on  the  free  list.  It  would  not  be  frank  to  the 
committee  to  make  any  such  claim  as  that.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
obtain  a  much  better  quality  of  bark  than  formerly — a  cultivated  quality 
from  Java  and  the  East  Indies,  which  is  much  richer  than  the  wild 
variety  we  formerly  obtained.  From  the  bark  we  now  use  we  are  able 
to  obtain  something  like  5  per  cent  of  quinia.  Formerly  we  were  lucky 
if  we  could  get  as  much  as  2  per  cent.  The  lower  price  is  also  due  to 
improved  processes  in  manufacture.  But  the  great  decrease  in  the 
importation  of  Peruvian  bark  and  importation  of  the  manufactured 
article  is  due  to  the  fact,  first,  that  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

Now,  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  European  manufacturer,  to  those  familiar  with  the  facts 
they  are  very  plain.  The  American  manufacturer  has  to  buy  his  bark 
in  the  same  market  with  the  English  and  the  German  manufacturer. 
The  market  of  the  world  is  London,  and  Amsterdam,  in  Holland.  The 
direct  importations  to  this  country  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Having  bought  our  bark  in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
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we  have  to  pay  ocean  freightage  upon  it  Tand  the  bark  is  a  balky 
article,  and  charged  for  according  to  the  caoic  space  it  occapies)  and 
transport  it  to  this  country;  and  having  brought  it  here  we  have  to  pay 
American  wages  to  American  workingmen  to  manafactnre  the  snlphate 
of  quinine.  Our  competitors  in  this  business  buy  their  bark  almost  at 
the  scene  of  manufacture.  They  transport  it  only  a  short  distance, 
from  the  market  to  the  manufacturing  establishment.  They  do  not  pay 
ocean  freight  on  the  bark.  They  employ  German  workingmen  and  pay 
them  the  German  rate  of  wages,  which  is  about  one-half  what  we  pay 
here:  and  when  they  have  manufactured  their  stock  they  send  their 
surplus  here  to  this  country  and  6ell  it  at  cost,  and  we  have  to  meet 
the  competition.  The  result  of  this  has  been  most  injurious  to  our 
business.  We  ask  a  restoration  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  its  equivalent,  which  we  estimate  will  be  about  5  cents  an  ounce. 

As  explaining  the  great  difference  in  freight,  which  tells  against  the 
American  manufacturer,  I  would  say  that  the  bark  yields  but  about 
5  per  cent  of  quinea.  In  other  words,  it  takes  between  6  and  7  pounds 
of  bark,  which  is  light  but  bulky,  to  produce  an  ounce  of  quinine.  An 
ounce  of  quinine  can  be  put  in  a  paper  in  one's  vest  pocket,  and  its 
equivalent  in  the  bark  makes  a  bulky  package  on  which  we  have  to  pay 
freight  per  cubic  foot  of  space  it  occupies.  As  a  result  of  this  great 
advantage  our  foreign  competitors  have,  we  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
crowded  out  of  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  quinine. 

Now,  if  the  country  is  in  need  of  additional  revenue,  which  seems  to 
be  only  too  evident,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  that  revenue  by  a  mod- 
erate increase  of  duties  on  articles  manufactured  abroad,  we  think  we 
are  ftdly  entitled  to  our  share  of  such  duty  on  what  we  manufacture. 
We  do  not  ask  anjrthing  more  than  what  is  fair,  and  we  do  not  expect 
anything  less  than  that.  We  submit  that  what  we  ask  is  only  a  reason- 
able and  fair  duty,  which  will  not  be  a  burden  on  the  consumer. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  showing  it  is  not  a  burden  on  the  consumer 
may  interest  the  committee.  The  commonest  form  in  whicli  sulphate 
of  quinine  is  sold  to  the  public  is  in  the  shape  of  2  grain  pills. 
These  are  sold  usually  in  small  bottles  containing  100  2- gram  pills,  and 
these  bottles  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  large  department  stores  in 
New  York  City,  and  at  some  of  the  larger  drug  stores,  as  low  as  17  or 
18  cents  per  100  pills.  The  wholesale  price  to  the  dealer  is  12  to  14 
cents  per  100.  The  dealer  who  buys  them  that  way  and  sells  them  gets 
his  pills  7  or  8  for  a  cent  and  makes  a  profit  of  3  or  4  cents  a  hundred 
selling  them  that  way.  But  if  any  gentleman  of  this  committee  on 
leaving  (his  room  will  stop  at  the  first  apothecary  shop  and  purchase 
10  or  20  of  these  pills  he  will  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  the  10  and  40 
or  60  cents  for  the  20.  The  dealer  has  bought  these  pills  6  or  7  for  one 
cent  and  charges  about  2^  cents  apiece  for  them.  Kow,  if  this  increased 
duty  is  put  on,  the  druggist  will  probably  get  5  or  6  of  these  pills  for 
a  cent  and  he  can  readily  afford  to  sell  them  to  the  public  as  before. 
In  other  words,  the  increased  price  will  be  paid  by  the  retail  dealer 
and  not  by  the  consumer. 

I  will  supplement  what  I  have  said  with  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  duty  on  quinine  before! 

Mr.  CuTHBBBT.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  down  to  June,  1879. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  this  5  cents  would  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  now  t 

Mr.  CUTHBEBT.  Yes,  sir;  this  would  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent. 
The  market  price  to-day  is  quoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
23^  cents.    It  ranges  from  that  to  25  cents. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  many  concerns  are  there  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  quinine f 
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Mr.  OuTHBEBT.  I  know  of  only  one  large  concern  besides  our  own 
manufacturing  quinine,  and  that  is  Powers,  Weightman  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  others. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  From  1880  to  1890,  did  your  business  increase  or 
decrease f 

Mr.  CuTHBBRT.  It  was  steadily  decreasing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  speak  of  the  number  of  ounces  manufactured  and 
sold,  not  of  the  amount  you  received  for  your  goods. 

Mr.  CuTHBBRT.  The  number  of  ounces  has  steadily  decreased. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  From  1880  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CuTHBERT.  Yes,  sir;  from  1880  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  was  the  sale  in  18801 

Mr.  CuTHBERT.  In  the  United  States! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CuTHBEBT.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  this  year? 

Mr.  OuTHBERT.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures.  I  will  furnish  them 
in  the  statement  I  am  to  hand  in. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  prior  to  the 
placing  of  quinine  on  the  free  list  Powers  &  Weightman  and  one  or 
two  other  concerns  in  this  country  did  not  have  absolute  control  of  the 
market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CuTHBERT.  I  could  not  answer  that  positively,  sir,  except  I  per- 
ceive by  this  list  that  for  four  years  prior  to  1880  there  was  considerable 
sulphate  of  quinine  imported  into  this  country. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  CTJTHBEET. 

New  York,  January  2y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  some  figures  jfrom  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  and  to  give  you  the  following  data, 
which  you  may  not  have  at  hand,  for  ready  reference: 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 


Year. 


1896 
1805 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 


Imports 

into  United 

States. 


Ounces. 

3, 359, 818 

1, 308, 959 

2, 141, 130 

3.027.819 

2,686,677 

3, 079,  000 

2,  990.  239 

2, 825,  008 

1, 603,  936 

2, 180, 157 

1, 251,  656 

1, 390, 126 

1, 263,  732 

1, 055,  764 

794,  495 

408,  851 

416,  998 

228,348 

17.549 

75,804 

22,746 


Average 

value  per 

ounce  as 

entered  at 

custom- 

house. 


Duty. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Made  free  June,  1879. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


QUININE. 
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To  say  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  imposed  on  foreign  quinine  by 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States  previous  to  1879  has  any  bearing  on 
these  quotations  is  to  misstate  facts,  as  the  price  advanced  and  remained 
higher  for  five  years  after  the  duty  was  removed  than  it  had  been  in 
1876-77,  when  there  was  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 


CINCHONA  BARK. 


Yev. 


1896. 
1896. 

1893. 
1802 
IJ»1 
1390. 

1888. 

IP^ 

14-». 

I8S5 . 

18g|, 

li»3 

Ijfeti 

1881 

183*0 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 


Imports  into 
United 
SUit«s. 


Average 

value  per 

poand  as 

entered  at 

custom- 

houae. 


Pounds. 
2,706,006 
2.012,390 
2,302,224 
2, 374, 042 
3,424,941 
2,672.364 
2,838,306 
2, 878, 184 
2, 801, 457 
4,787,311 
4, 447.  082 
3. 550,  601 
2, 588, 307 
3, 639, 315 
5,010,547 
4, 210, 403 
6, 013,  877 
6, 389. 378 
4,  826. 290 
1.760,446 
5.280,159 


10.0614 
.0610 
.057 
.083 
.088 
.113 
.099 
.128 
.133 
.155 
.202 
.257 
,272 
.330 
.368 
.438 
.279 
.328 
.295 
.252 
.209 


Duty. 


I 


Free. 
Free. 
Fret*. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Fn-e. 
Free. 
Fnie. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Fn'e, 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


As  quinine,  the  world  over,  dropped  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
the  price  between  the  years  1877  and  1887,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  all  other  manufacturers,  irrespective  of  locality,  lowering 
their  figures  gradually  and  synchronously,  it  follows  logically  that  the 
controlling  influence  must  have  been  one  and  the  same.  The  uniform 
low  prices  of  quinine  ruling  during  recent  years  have  been  effected  by 
the  reduced  cost  of  cinchona  bark,  the  crude  material  employed.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  bark  was  caused  solely  by  the  largely 
increased  supplies,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  Governments,  by  cultivating  cinchona  trees  in  India  and  Java. 
Formerly  all  cinchona  bark  came  from  South  America,  where  the  trees 
were  not  under  any  systematic  cultivation. 

While  supplies  of  bark  are  plenty,  this  country  will  be  flooded  with 
quinine,  the  surplus  product  of  foreign  factories  who  enter  this  manu- 
factured product  free  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturers pay  taxes  to  their  Government,  the  foreign  quinine  maker 
not  a  cent.  £ven  the  tins,  wrappers,  labels,  and  cases  containing  the 
quinine  come  in  free.  Skilled  labor  must  be  employed  for  making  fine 
chemicals,  and  wages  are  very  high-  here,  while  in  Germany  money 
prizes  are  offered  to  chemical  students  by  the  Government,  and  a  large 
force  of  well-trained  chemists  is  always  available.  The  European 
manufacturers  have  advantages  in  cheaper  freights  and  have  not  only 
the  home  markets  to  supply,  but  ship  to  North  and  South  America, 
also  to  the  East,  including  China  and  Japan,  besides  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Reviewing  the  years  since  quinine  was  allowed  to  come  into  the 
country  untaxed,  we  find  that  one  firm  was  ruined  and  passed  out  of 
existence,  two  others  finally  gave  it  up,  and  our  own  has  been  kept 
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alive  only  by  a  change  of  policy  and  by  introducing  new  articles.  Onr 
corporation  has  never  paid  bat  one  small  dividend,  and  lost  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  vain  efforts  to  carry  on  the  quinine 
business. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  is  in  need  of  revenue,  we  ask  that  para- 
graph 601,  law  1894,  be  taken  from  free  list  and  that  a  duty  of  ^  per 
cent,  or,  say,  5  cents  per  ounce,  be  imposed  on  quinine,  sulphate  of,  and 
all  alkaloids  and  salts  of  cinchona  bark. 

On  an  article  selling  at  $0.18  per  ounce,  the  usual  dose  being  not 
more  than  10  grains,  with  437^  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  can  not  be  held 
that  the  tax  would  be  felt  by  the  consumer. 

The  New  York  Quinine  and  Chemical  Wobks,  Lohtbd, 

Thomas  N.  Cuthbebt,  Director. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALEX.  H.  JOEfES,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  speak  for  Powers  &  Weightman.  They  were  among 
the  first  manufacturers  in  this  country.  They  and  Eosengardner  Sons, 
of  Philadelphia,  both  commenced  to  make  sulphate  of  quinine  almost 
immediately  after  its  discovery,  and  they  had  the  preference  in  this 
country.  Those  two  manufacturers  sold,  as  you  can  readily  understand 
by  looking  at  the  list  of  importations,  almost  all  the  quinine  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  20  per  cent  duty  we  had  enabled  us  to  compete 
very  successfully.  I  should  say,  however,  that  at  first  the  French  had 
the  preference.  After  awhile  the  Americans  could  get  about  one-half— 
a  dealer  would  take  one-half  the  French  article  and  one-half  the 
American  article. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  preference  was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  French 
that  American  manufacturers  put  French  labels  on  their  bottles,  not 
because  it  was  made  in  France  or  anythiug  of  that  kind.  Then  the 
preference  came  for  the  Am.erican  product,  and  1879,  when  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  marked  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  the 
sales  of  our  concern.  We  have  steadily  maintained  the  manufacture 
of  quinine,  and  we  propose  to  do  so  just  as  long  as  Mr.  Weightman  is 
living.  He  is  an  old  gentleman,  S3  years  of  age,  and  he  has  been  in 
the  business  since  he  was  a  youth  of  18  and  feels  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  maintaining  this  industry,  and  he  will  do  it,  probably,  regardless  of 
profit.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Guthbert  I  can  indorse  as  far  as  he  has 
gone. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Did  not  Powers  &  Weightman  and  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  control  of  the  market  control  substantially  the 
American  market  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty! 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  in  the  way  1  tell  you. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  did  not  enter  into  contracts  with  wholesale 
druggists  for  the  sale  of  quinine,  and  fix  the  rates  at  which  the  sales 
were  to  be  madef 

Mr.  Jones.  To  fix  the  rate  at  which  the  druggists  would  sell  the 
goods? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  "Noj  sir;  we  have  never  done  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  was  reported  to  have  been  done  at  the  time 
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proper.  In  no  case  have  we  asked  for  excessive  protection.  We  can 
but  be  mindfdl  of  the  great  disparity  between  wages  and  general 
expenses  of  conducting  business  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  where  wages  are  extremely  low,  from  which  coun- 
try are  sent  vast  quantities  of  fine  chemicals  to  the  United  States — 
far  more  than  for  any  other  part  of  Europe — and  to  which  country  no 
chemicals  made  here  can  be  sent  to  be  sold  in  competition.' 

Another  competitor,  having  still  cheaper  labor,  has  appeared  within 
the  past  few  years,  namely,  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  able  to  make 
chemicals  to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  sent  large  lots  of 
refined  camphor,  iodine  resublimed,  preparations  of  iodine,  etc.,  to  this 
country,  seUing  the  same  at  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers 
can  afford  to  name.  It  is  to  countervail  or  compensate  for  the  great 
difference  in  wages  and  general  expenses  of  conducting  business  that 
the  duties  suggested  by  us  are  named. 

Bestricting  our  suggestions  and  remarks  to  such  articles  as  are  of 
si)ecial  interest  to  us  we  respectfully  name  the  following  rates: 

Acid,  chromic,  proposed  rate,  9  cents  per  pound.  The  ditterence  in 
wages  justifies  this  duty;  1894  rate,  4  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  6 
cents  per  i)ound. 

Acid,  citric,  proposed  rate,  8  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound.  Based  upon  average  prices 
in  Earope,  obtained  by  reviewing  figures  for  a  number  of  years,  8  cents 
-per  pound  converted  into  ad  valorem  gives  a  moderate  per  cent  only. 

We  were  the  first  to  manufacture  citric  acid  in  the  United  States. 
The  Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  us  May  12, 1875,  '^for 
the  introduction  of  an  industry  new  in  the  United  States  and  perfection 
of  result  in  the  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid.^ 
(Fran  klin  Institute. ) 

Acid,  sulphuric,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  proposed  rate,  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound;  1894,  free,  with  qualifying  clause;  1890  rate,  one- fourth  cent 
per  iK)und. 

Acid,  gallic,  proposed  rate  10  cents  per  pound.  Now  admitted  free 
under  general  clause  363.  Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemicsil,  or  manu- 
focturing  purposes,  n.  o.  p.  f.  German  gallic  acid  is  imported  quite 
largely.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  American,  but  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  the  home  product  notwithstanding. 

Acids,  mineral,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
when  chemicaUy  pure,  3  cents  per  pound.  Now  free  under  clause  363, 
cited  above. 

Acid,  tannic,  or  tannin,  proposed  rate,  60  cents  per  pound ;  1894  rate, 
60  cents  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Acid,  tartaric,  proposed  rate,  7  cents  per  pound ;  1894  rate,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water  and  other  toilet  waters, 
and  alcoholic  compounds,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed  rate,  $2  per  gallon  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  now. 

Alum,  crystals  and  ground,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  proposed  rate,  one-half  cent  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  four-tenths  cent  per  pound;  1890  rate,  six- tenths  cent  per 
pound. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  proi)osed  rate,  one-third  cent  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  20  per  6ent  ad  valorem ;  1890  rate,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  proposed  rate,  1  cent  per  pound; 
1894,  free;  1890  rate,  2  cents  per  x)ound. 
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it  would  close  the  manufacturing  concerns  making  this  in  the  TTnited 
States.    That  you  say  it  has  not  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  perfectly  right.  It  was  so  stated,  and  it  was 
so  thought,  and  I  thought  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ability  and  disposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Weightman,  who  is  a  man  of  means,  constantly  in  business 
for  many  years — and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  articles  we  have 
made — I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  determination  the  industry 
would  have  been  blotted  out  entirely. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  American  industry  and  resolution  are  equal  to  almost 
every  emergency,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true;  it  is  equal  to  a  great  deal,  but  I  think  you 
will  admit  there  is  some  limitation.  Kow,  there  was  a  gentleman  once 
in  our  counting  house,  and  as  some  of  the  girls  went  from  our  place  I 
said  to  him,  *'How  well  dressed  those  girls  are."  He  said,  "Yes.'' 
"What  wages  do  you  suppose  we  give  themf "  said  I.  He  said  he 
didn't  know,  and  I  told  him  $5  or  $6  a  week.  He  was  interested  in 
quinine,  and  1  said  to  him,  "What  wages  do  you  givef "  And  he  told 
me  that  where  this  quinine  was  made  in  Germany  they  were  able  in 
the  winter  time  to  get  the  women's  work  foi:  about  12  cents  a  day. 

In  the  summer  time  they  work  in  the  fields  and  in  the  winter  time 
they  work  iu  the  factories.  We  give  our  girls  who  put  up  the  bottles 
$5  or  $6  a  week.  Then,  talking  about  the  wages  of  men,  "  We  give 
$12  a  week,"  I  said;  and  he  told  me  that  they  gave — if  my  memory 
serves  lue  right — about  2  marks  a  day;  say,  50  cents,  or  something  like 
that. 

Now,  American  energy  will  count  for  a  great  deal,  but  when  it  comes 
to  12^  cents  against  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  a  dollar  you  can  figure  that 
up  about  as  well  as  anybody  I  know  of.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  objection  to  filing  with  the  committee 
a  statement  of  what  the  production  of  your  firm  was  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  duty  and  what  it  has  been  since  the  removal  of  that 
duty  ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  objection,  providing  it  is  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  simply. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  it  public  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  shall  have  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Outhbert.  I  would  simply  add  that  if  we  did  not  have  other 
articles  which  we  manufacture  besides  the  one  in  question  we  would 
long  since  have  ceased  to  manufacture  sulphate  of  quinine.  There  is 
no  money  in  it  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Evans  (to  Mr.  Jones).  Do  you  know  how  many  concerns  in 
Europe  manufactured  quinine  in  18781 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now,  but  I  did  know,  and  1  can 
ascertain  and  give  you  those  figures. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  give  us  how  many  now  manufacture  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEHElfT  SUBUTTED  BY  ME.  JONES. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturing  chemists,  successors  in  business  of  Messrs. 
Farr  &  Kunzi,  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1818.  The  business  has 
been  prosecuted  without  interruption  for  a  period  of  nearly  seventy- 
nine  years.  As  manufacturing  chemists  we  are  interested  in  Schedule 
A  of  the  act  imposing  customs  duties  on  chemicals,  etc.  In  suggesting 
rates,  we  have  named  such  as  seem  to  us  to  be  only  reasonable  and 
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proper.  In  no  case  have  we  asked  for  excessive  protection.  We  can 
but  be  mindM  of  the  great  disparity  between  wages  and  general 
expenses  of  conducting  bnsiness  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  where  wages  are  extremely  low,  from  which  coun- 
try are  sent  vast  quantities  of  fine  chemicals  to  the  United  States — 
fer  more  than  for  any  other  part  of  Europe — and  to  which  country  no 
chemicals  made  here  can  be  sent  to  be  sold  in  competition.' 

Another  competitor,  having  still  cheaper  labor,  has  appeared  within 
the  }>ast  few  years,  namely,  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  able  to  make 
chemicals  to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  aud  have  sent  large  lots  of 
refined  camphor,  iodine  resublimed,  preparations  of  iodine,  etc.,  to  this 
country,  selling  the  same  at  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers 
can  afford  to  name.  It  is  to  countervail  or  compensate  for  the  great 
difference  in  wages  and  general  expenses  of  conducting  busiuesH  that 
the  duties  suggested  by  us  are  named. 

Bestricting  oar  suggestions  and  remarks  to  such  articles  as  are  of 
special  interest  to  us  we  respectfully  name  the  following  rates: 

Acid,  chromic,  prox>osed  rate,  9  cents  per  pound.  The  difference  in 
wages  justifies  this  duty;  1894  rate,  4  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  6 
cents  per  i)ound. 

Acid,  citric,  proposed  rate,  8  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  j>eT  cent 
ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound.  Based  upon  average  prices 
in  Europe,  obtained  by  reviewing  figures  for  a  number  of  years,  8  cents 
per  i>ound  converted  into  ad  valorem  gives  a  moderate  per  cent  only. 

We  were  the  first  to  manufacture  citric  acid  in  the  United  States. 
The  Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  us  May  12, 1875,  "for 
the  introduction  of  an  industry  new  in  the  United  States  and  perfection 
of  result  in  the  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid.^ 
(Franklin  Institute.) 

Acid,  sulphuric,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  proposed  rate,  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound;  1894,  free,  with  qualifying  clause;  1890  rate,  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound. 

Acid,  gallic,  prox)osed  rate  10  cents  per  pound.  Now  admitted  free 
under  general  clause  363.  Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  n.  o.  p.  f.  German  gallic  acid  is  imported  quite 
largely.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  American,  but  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  the  home  product  notwithstanding. 

Acids,  mineral,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
irhen  chemically  pure,  3  cents  per  pound.  Now  free  under  clause  363, 
cited  above. 

Acid, tannic, or  tannin,  proposed  rate,  60  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate, 
60  cents  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Acid,  tartaric,  proposed  rate,  7  cents  per  pound ;  1894  rate,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water  and  other  toilet  waters, 
and  alcoholic  compounds,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed  rate,  $2  per  gallon  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  now. 

Alum,  crystals  and  ground,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  proposed  rate,  one-half  cent  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  four-tenths  cent  per  pound;  1890  rate,  six-tenths  cent  per 
pound. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  proposed  rate,  one- third  cent  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  proposed  rate,  1  cent  per  pound; 
1894,  free;  1890  rate,  2  cente  per  pound. 
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Chloroform,  proposed  rate,  25  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  cents 
per  pound;  1890  rate,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Collodion,  proposed  rate,  40  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  40  cent«  per 
pound;  1890  rate,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Copperas,  or  sulpliate  of  iron,  proposed  rate,  one-fifth  cent  per  xK>uud; 
1894,  free;  1890  rate,  three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  etc.,  when  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  etc.,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  10  x)er  cent  ad 
valorem  as  now.  A  specific  rate  of  duty  can  not  be  made  to  apply.  A 
drag-net  clause,  such  as  this,  covers  a  multitude  of  articles,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  in  detail,  and  varying  greatly  in  value.  An  ad  valorem 
rate  can  not  be  avoided. 

Ether,  sulphuric,  proposed  rate,  40  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  40 
cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Ether,  spirits  nitrous  (alcoholic  preparation),  proposed  rate,  25  cents 
per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Ethers:  Fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences  (alcoholic  preparations),  pro- 
posed rate,  $2  per  pound;  lo94  rate,  $2.50  per  pound;  1890  rate,  $2 per 
pound. 

Ethers  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed  rate,  $1  per  pound;  1894  rate, 
$1  per  pound;  1890  rate,  $1  per  pound. 

Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified,  proposed  rate,  1  cent  per  xK>und;  1894 
rate,  1  cent  per  pound;  1890  rate.  If  cents  per  pound. 

Glycerin,  refined,  proposed  rate,  3  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  3  cents 
per  pound;  1890  rate,  4^  cents  per  pound. 

Iodine,  resublimed,  proposed  rate,  20  cents  per  pound;  1894,  free; 
1890  rate,  30  cents  per  pound.  This^  preparation  should  certainly  be 
dutiable.  Japanese  resublimed  iodine  is  now  sent  here.  The  question 
is  Japanese  against  American  labor  and  wages. 

Iodoform  (a  preparation  of  iodine),  proposed  rate,  $1  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  $1  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  $1.50  per  pound.  The  same  remarks 
as  to  Japanese  labor  and  wages  apply  here. 

Magnesia,  calcined,  proposed  rate,  7  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  7 
cents  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Magnesia,  sulphate,  or  epsom  salt,  proposed  rate,  one-fifth  cent  per 
pound;  1894  rat^,  one-fifth  cent  perxK>un(l;  1890  rate,  three-tenths  cent 
per  pound. 

Morphia  or  morphine  and  all  salts  thereof,  proposed  rate,  50  cents 
per  ounce;  1894  rate,  50  cents  per  ounce;  1890  rate, 50  cents  per  ounce. 
Morphine  is  made  from  gum  opium,  and  gum  opium  comes  mainly  from 
Turkey — somecomes  from  Persia  (none  comes  to  this  country  from  the 
East  Indies  or  China).  Opium  fluctuates  very  much  in  price,  being 
influenced  largely  by  the  extent  of  the  crop,  which  varies  greatly.  A 
large  crop  means  low  prices  and  a  small  crop  high  prices.  Of  course, 
manufacturers  of  morphine  have  no  control  over  the  opium  crops,  e.  g. 
the  same  grade  of  opium  that  sold  at  8  shillings  and  5  pence  per  pound 
November,  1896,  sold  at  12  shillings  and  9  pence  per  pound  May,  1893. 

Morphia  or  morphine  and  the  various  salts  thereof  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  quite  largely,  and  are  of  undoubted  purity  and  general 
excellence.  Fifty  cents  per  ounce  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  rate  of 
duty,  based  upon  average  price  of  opium,  by  all  preceding  Ways  and 
Means  Committees,  and  Mr.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge  and  others  looked 
into  the  matter  closely. 

Oil,  fusel,  or  amylic  alcohol,  proposed  rate,  10  i)er  cent  ad  valorem; 
1894  rate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  1890  rate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Opium,  aq.  ext.  of,  for  medicinal  use,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum, 
and  all  other  liquid  preparations  of  opium,  n.  o.  p.  f,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  1894  rate,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Opium,  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  morphine,  and  opium  pre- 
pared for  smoking,  proposed  rate,  $6  per  i>ound;  1894  rate,  $6  x>er 
pound;  1890  rate,  $12  per  iK)und. 

POTASH. 

Bichrolhate  and  chromate,  proposed  rate,  3  cents  per  pound;  1894 
rate,  25  ])er  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Caustic,^  or  hydrate  of  (when  refined),  in  sticks  or  rolls,  proi>osed 
rate,  5  cents  per  pound;  1894,  free;  1890, 1  cent  per  pound. 

Cyanide,  proposed  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Hydriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate,  proposed  rate,  25  cents  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  25  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Prussiate  of,  red,  proposed  rate,  10  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25 
per  cent;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Prussiate  of,  yellow,  proposed  rate,  5  cents  per  jiound;  1894  rate,  25 
per  cent;  1890  rate,  5  cents  per  iK)und. 

PBEPABATIONS. 

All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  proprietary  prepara- 
tions of  which  alcohol  is  a  component  part,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
which  alcohol  is  used,  including  also  medicinal  coal  tar  preparations, 
50  cents  i>er  x)onnd :  Provided^  That  no  such  preparation  shall  pay  less 
than  25  ];>er  cent  ad  valorem  as  now. 

All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  proprietary  prepara- 
tions of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  comi>onent  part,  and  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Calomel  and  other  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  proposed  rate, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils, 
essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the 
foregoing,  and  all  chemical  comi>ounds  and  salts,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  prox)os€kl 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Regarding  this  clause  we  desire  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  very  great  consequence  to  American  manufacturers  of 
fine  chemicals.  The  number  of  fine  chemicals  made  is  very  consider- 
able; the  number  specified  very  few;  consequently  this  drag-net  clause 
means  25  x>er  cent  on  all  unenumerated  chemicals,  and  this  practically 
means  that  fine  chemicals  shall  have  25  per  cent — not  more— as  a  rule. 
We  regard  25  per  cent  as  very  reasonable.  lu  1888  the  chemical  sched- 
ule was  referred  to  us,  and  we  endeavored  to  assist  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Clifton  B.  Breckinridge  gave  special  attention 
to  this  clause  and  had  the  rate  fixed  at  25  per  cent.  He  was  good 
enough  to  acknowledge  our  assistance  and  to  refer  to  us  very  kindly  in 


'  An  entirely  different  article  from  ordinary  commercial  caoBtic  potash. 
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a  speech  (1888),  which,  of  course,  appeared  in  the  Cougressional  Beoord, 
and  can  readily  be  referred  to  should  you  desire  to  do  so. 

QUINIA,  OB  QUININE,  AND  ALL  SALTS  THEEEOF,  INCLUDING  SUL- 
PHATE, AND  ALL  OTHER  ALKALOIDS  OF  THE  CINCHONA  BABKS 
AND  ALL  SALTS   THEBEOF. 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  a  duty  on  quinine,  we  desire 
to  say  that  there  are  four  important  alkaloids  found  in  cinchona  bark, 
namely,  quinidine,  quinine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine.  They  are  all  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  Experiments  have  shown  quini- 
dine, ratio  of  failure  per  1,000  cases  treated,  6;  quinine,  ratio  of  failure 
per  1,000  cases  treated,  7;  cinchonidine,  ratio  of  failure  per  1,000  cases 
treated,  10 ;  cinchonine,  ratio  of  failure  per  1,000  cases  treated,  23.  These 
experiments  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Howards, 
of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Howards  &  Sons^  London  (manufacturing 
chemists).  We  give  you  this  point  that  you  may  know  that  quinine  is 
not  the  only  valuable  alkaloid  contained  in  cinchona  bark.  Quinine  has 
been  preferred,  although  quinidine  was  found  by  Mr.  Howards  to  be 
more  effective.  There  is  considerable  demand  for  quinidine  for  certain 
preparations,  but  the  rule  is  quinine.  Cinchonidine  and  cinchonine  are 
both  effective.  They  are  very  cheap,  the  last  named  selling  at  about  5 
cents  per  ounce,  in  a  large  way  for  sulphate.  We  term  them  the  "  cheaper 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark,"  when  speaking  of  them  as  a  class.  The 
duty  removed  by  act  of  1879  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now  20  per 
cent  is  not  regarded  as  a  high  rate  of  duty,  if  our  tariff  acts  can  be 
taken  as  an  indication.  We  were  selected  for  special  legislation  and 
seemingly  punished  for  having  brought  to  perfection  an  industry  ot 
great  importance;  and  for  being  able  to  supply  the  home  market,  to  a 
very  great  extent  at  least  (and  this  under  a  20-per  cent  duty),  the  20 
per  cent  was  struck  out,  while  far  higher  r«>^es  were  accorded  to  all  other 
manufacturers,  as  is  a  fact  well  known,  bo  conspicuous  was  the  zeal 
to  hurry  legislation  that  the  crude  material  remained  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent,  while  the  finished  product  was  given  free  entry. 

The  bark  used  came  largely  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  bought  in 
Europe.  It  had  to  be  so  bougxii.,  and  10  per  cent  was  imposed  under 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  discriminating  duty  clause  on  all  bark  pro 
duced  in  the  East  Indies  bought  at  the  London  or  Amsterdam  bark 
sales.  The  duty  was  removed  from  quinine  in  July  1,  1879.  The  10 
pfci  cent  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discriminating  duty  clause  was  repealed 
in  May  6, 1882,  to  go  into  effect  January  1, 1883.  We  would  direct 
attention  to  this  point  particularly.  Quinine  was  made  free  July  1, 
1879,  to  go  into  immediate  effect.  The  bark  from  which  it  was  made, 
if  of  East  Indies  growth,  bought  in  Europe,  remained  dutiable  until 
January  1, 1883,  although  the  repealing  act  was  of  date.  May  6, 1882. 
Such  manifest  injustice  needs  no  comment. 

For  very  many  years  the  bark  came  exclusively  from  South  America. 
The  Dutch  and  English  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  bark 
into  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  etc.  The  United  States  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  bark.  The  Dutch  and  English  made 
a  great  success.  In  1861  the  first  installment  of  seeds  arrived  in  Cey- 
lon from  South  America.  In  1869  a  little  lot  was  exported,  say,  28 
ounces.  The  ouantity  produced  so  increased  that  during  the  season  of 
188(^87  there  w?s  exported  17,310,719  pounds.  You  have  therefore  pre- 
sented to  you  the  result  of  Dutch  and  British  enterprise^  as  explaining 
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why  the  price  of  cinchona  bark  gradually  lowered.  As  the  price  of 
bark  lowered  ho  did  that  of  quinine.  In  1877,  May  12,  English  qui- 
nine sold  at  168.  6d. ;  1878,  July  6,  at  128. ;  1879,  July  19,  at  138.  6d. ; 
1880,  July  17,  at  12s.  8d.  English  quinine  is  quoted  in  London  to-day 
at  Is.  per  ounce  in  1-ounce  vials;  French,  at  Is.  2d.  per  ounce,  in 
1  ounce  vials;  German  and  Italian,  in  bulk,  at  9d.  American  quinine 
today  (P.  &  W.),  20  cents  i>er  ounce^  bulk,  same  as  fixed  upon  by  us 
(for  our  own  brand  only);  German,  in  bulk,  in  the  United  States,  18 
cents  per  ounce.  Taking  English  quinine,  simply  to  illustrate,  you 
observe  168.  and  6d.  in  1877  equals  (4.12^  per  ounce,  and  Is.  in  1897 
equals  25  cents,  1-ouuce  vials  included.  Surely  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  not  assert  that  the  removal  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  will 
cause  a  reduction  of  90  per  cent  in  the  price  of  any  article  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

As  stated  to  your  committee  by  our  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones,  the  reduction 
in  price  was  subsequent  in  date  to  the  removal  of  the  duty.  So  it  was 
subsequent  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  or  any  event  that  took  place 
prior  to  1879.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not  bring 
about  the  low  prices  by  any  legislation.  It  is  true,  as  stated  to  your 
committee,  that  we  intimated  inability  to  compete  and  probability  of 
abandoning  the  manufacture.  We  can  not  compete  successfully,  under 
one-sided  ^ee  trade,  and  disparity  in  wages  paid.  France  imposes  an 
enormous  duty  on  quinine;  the  United  States  gives  free  entry.  Ger- 
mans can  get  girls,  who  work  in  the  fields  in  tbe  summer,  to  accept  12^ 
cents  per  day  in  the  winter  for  such  work  as  we  pay  $5  to  $6  i>er  week, 
and  men  to  accept  2  marks  or  48  cents  per  day  against  our  $2.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  meet  such  competition.  We  have  made  qui- 
nine almost  from  its  discovery.  We  have  continued  to  make  it  more 
from  pride  than  for  profit,  since  the  removal  of  the  duty.  Had  it  not 
been  for  us,  there  would  be  no  strictly  American  quinine  to  be  had. 
The  industry  would  have  ceased  to  exist  long  since.  There  are  two 
makers  of  quinine  in  the  United  States.  There  were  five.  One  failed 
and  two  stopped  working.  We  are  one  of  the  survivors.  Our  quinine 
represents  American  capital,  skill,  labor,  and  wages,  absolutely  and 
entirely.  As  stated  to  your  committee,  we  never  imi>osed  restrictions 
upon  our  customers  as  to  the  prices  they  were  to  charge  for  quinine,  or 
for  anything  whatever.  We  never  did,  we  do  not,  we  shall  not.  This 
was  merely  one  of  the  many  romances  connected  with  quinine  literature. 
We  never  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  We  had  a  20  per  cent  duty.  Others 
had  40  and  50  and  60  per  cent  and  over.  We  had  no  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture.  Anyone  had  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business,  as  you 
well  know.  Quite  a  number  tried,  but  very  few  succeeded.  We  did 
succeed.  We  made  a  good  article,  gave  satisfaction  to  the  trade,  to 
physicians,  to  consumers,  and  we  enjoyed  the  preference  for  years. 
With  labor  as  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rrance  we  would  not  fear  com- 
petition. We  might  not  be  able  to  export,  but  we  would  hold  this 
market  against  aU  comers.  As  it  is,  three-fourths  of  the  quinine  sold 
here  is  German. 

We  certainly  think  that  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed  of,  say,  5 
cents  per  ounce.  The  Government  would  derive  a  revenue,  consum- 
ers would  pay  no  more,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  quinine  consumed 
enters  into  pills,  pills  of  2  grains  and  3  grains,  sold  by  the  100,  and  the 
diflTerence  in  price  on  100  pills  would  be  imperceptible.  It  would  be  a 
duty  of  5  cents  on  437^  grains  on  an  article  taken  by  grains.    Further 
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than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  foil  5  cents  per  onnce  would  be 
added  to  present  prices  nnder  any  circumstances. 

Foreigners  would  reduce  figures  in  all  probability  and  help  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  here.  What  applies  to  other  articles  applies 
to  quinine;  the  policy  for  one  should  be  the  policy  for  all,  whether  free 
trade  or  protection.  We  fulfilled  all  that  any  manufacturer  could 
promise  to  do.  We  made  a  standard  article  and  we  made  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands.  Having  been  requested 
to  give  the  number  of  factories,  we  reply,  say,  Germany  4,  England  2, 
France  4,  or  about  10  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  these  accu- 
rately, because  there  may  be  (and  are)  some  who  x)ose  as  makers  but 
buy  German,  and  do  not  make  in  fact.  Add  two  in  the  United  States 
and  you  have  12  all  told,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Soda,  caustic,  in  rolls  or  sticks,  refined,  proposed  rate,  5  cents  per 
pound.  Same  remarks  apply  as  to  potassa,  caustic,  refined,  in  rolls  or 
sticks. 

Soda,  bichromate  and  chromate,  proposed  rate,  3  cents  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad' valorem;  1890  rate,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake,  proiK>sed  rate, 
one-tenth  cent  per  pound;  1894,  free:  1890  rate,  (1.25  per  ton. 

Strychnia  or  strychnine  and  all  salts  thereof,  prox)osed  rate,  30  cents 
per  ounce;  1894  rate,  30  cents  per  ounce;  1890  rate,  40  cents  per  ounce. 

Tartrate  of  soda  and  x)otas8a,  or  rochelle  salt,  proposed  rate,  3  cents 
per  pound;  1894  rate,  2  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  3  cents  xK>und. 

Powers  &  Weightman, 
A.  H.  Jones. 


BTTLPHATE  OF  QUININB. 
(Free  list,  paragraph  601.) 

Philadelphia,  December  31j  1896. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  quinia,  sulphate  of,  Mid  all 
alkaloids  or  salts  of  cinchona  bark  be  stricken  from  the  free  list  and 
that  the  articles  berated  under  paragraph  60,  viz:  ^^ Products  or  prep- 
arations, etc^  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially 
provided  for,''  or  that  a  specific  duty  be  imposed.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  imx)ossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  comi)ete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreign  makers.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  was 
removed  in  1879.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinine  imported  in  1879 
was  228,348  ounces;  sulphate  of  quinine  and  other  salts  and  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  bark  imported  in  1896  was  3,359,818  ounces;  average  value 
per  ounce  in  1879  was  $2.75;  in  1896,  23^  cents. 

The  very  large  production  of  cinchona  bark  in  the  plantations  of 
Java,  Oeylon,  India,  and  Africa,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  quinia,  has  caused  the  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
bark  and  the  present  low  price  of  quinine.  The  value  of  cinchona  bark 
imported  in  1879  was  $2,094,514;  the  value  of  cinchona  bark  imported 
in  1896  was  $166,004. 

BOSENOABTEN  &  SoNS. 
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SODA. 

ABSEKIATE  OF  SODA. 
(Paragraph  60.) 

BosTOW,  December  Si^  1896. 

COMMITTBB  OtFWaYS  AKD  MEANS: 

We  wonld  respectfully  caU  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
article  arseniate  of  soda,  which  now  bears  a  daty  of  25  per  cent  as  a 
"chemical  comxK>and.''  As  arsenate  of  soda,  as  facts  show,  is  fre- 
quently entered  at  an  undervaluation,  thereby  cheating  the  Goyem- 
ment  and  thereby  placing  the  domestic  manufacturer  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, we  resi>ectfully  recommend  that  the  article  ^<  arsenate  of  soda"  be 
specified  in  the  new  tariff  and  a  duty  of  2  cents  i>er  pound  be  imposed. 
Besi>ectfullyi 

John  Shaw  &  Oo. 


*      SAL.  SODA« 
(Paragraph  67.) 

STATEKEHT  OP  HB.  ALOHZO  L.  THOMSEV,  OP  BALTIKOBR 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 

Mr.  Thomsen  read  the  following  paper : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
Believing  that  you  desire  to  report  a  biU  which  will  produce  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  continue  the  American  standard  of  wages  and  protect 
the  American  labor  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  the  following  suggestions: 

Sal  soda  or  soda  crystals:  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
abundantly  proven  that  when  the  duty  on  sal  soda  is  the  same  as  on 
soda  ash,  from  which  it  is  made,  the  Gk>vemment  receives  a  larger  rev- 
enue than  under  the  present  law,  which  makes  sal  soda  dutiable  at 
one-eiglith  cent  per  pound  and  soda  ash  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

In  order  to  produce  the  same  revenue  under  the  present  law  at  one- 
eighth  cent  as  under  the  old  law  at  one- fourth  cent,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  twice  the  number  of  pounds. 

Sal  soda  being  made  from  soda  ash — 1  pound  of  ash  making  about 
2}  I>oands  of  sal — ^it  necessarily  follows  that  an  increased  importation 
of  sal  soda  decreases  the  importation  of  soda  ash  and  the  resulting 
revenue  proi)ortionately.  For  instance,  under  the  present  law  250 
pounds  sal  soda,  at  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  produce  31^  cents 
duty,  less  the  duty  on  100  pounds  soda  ash  to  make  same,  at  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound,  25  cents;  net  revenue  to  the  Government,  6|  cents. 

Under  the  old  tariff  law,  250  pounds  sal  soda,  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  produce  62^  cents  duty,  less  duty  on  100  pounds  soda  ash,  25 
cents;  net  revenue  to  Government,  37^  cents,  as  against  64  cents  under 
present  law. 
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The  present  law  is  also  unfair  to  the  American  prodncer,  as  it  taxes 
his  raw  material  almost  as  mach  as  it  protects  his  finished  product,  the 
net  protection  being  2^  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  protection  is  more 
than  absorbed  by  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturer,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  as  his  foreign  competitor,  must  have  a  cap- 
ital as  much  larger  as  the  amount  of  duty  which  he  must  pay  on  the 
soda  ash — ^his  crude  material. 

Again,  as  the  large  majority  of  American  exports  are  bulky,  while 
the  imports  are  light,  steamship  companies  carry  heavy  goods,  such  as 
sal  soda,  at  very  low  rates — at  present  about  6  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  Europe  to  America — which  is,  in  fact,  much  less  than  the  local 
freight  from  Kew  York  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  which 
difference  of  itself  is  more  than  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  think  I  may  confidently  expect  that 
your  committee  will  make  the  duty  on  sal  soda  and  soda  ash  the  same 
as  it  had  been  for  many  years  until  changed  by  the  tariff  of  1893. 

Alonzo  L.  Thomsen. 

Mr.  EvAKS.  How  much  would  it  be  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  would  be  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  sal  soda  worth  t 

Mr.  Thomsen.  About  05  or  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this  decrease  in  duty. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  the  foreign  price — about  50  or  60 1 

Mr.  Thomsen.  That^s  a  low  price;  the  average  price  of  sal  soda  is  70 
or  80  cents. 

Mr.  Evans.  Abroad  t 

Mr.  Thomsen.  In  America. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  ask  about  the  foreign  price. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  The  foreign  price  would  be  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Evans.  About  55  cents  t 

Mr.  Thomsen.  About  that.  The  present  price  is  low  owing  to 
depression  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  prevent  the  ash  from  being  made  in  this  country. 

They  put  the  price  down  very  low  in  order  to  prevent  our  friends  from 
Syracuse  and  other  parts  from  developing  tiieir  plants.  The  i>oint  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  decrease  in  duty  has  not  produced  as  much  revenue 
as  under  the  old  law.  Under  the  old  law  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  the 
revenue  was  twice  as  much  as  under  the  present  law  at  one-eighth  of  a 
cent.  At  the  time  the  change  was  made  it  was  expected  that  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  duty  on  sal  soda  would  stimulate  the  importation,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  stimulates  imx)ortation,  it  decreases  the  importation  of 
soda  ash,  and  the  net  duty  is  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.    Are  you  through  with  that  subject! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  by  the  statement  before  me  that  the  quantity 
of  importations  was  27,777,488  pounds  in  1893  and  only  18,434,024  in 
1896. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  That  is  less  competition  now  than  before! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Koj  sir;  we  have  had  to  meet  that  competition.  We 
did  not  propose  to  sit  down  and  let  the  foreigners  take  our  business 
away  without  a  fight,  and  so  we  have  stood  up  against  them.  But  we 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  ask  us  to  keep  up  tUs  fight.  In  order  to 
keep  it  up  and  compete  we  have  had  to  work  for  nothing. 
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Mr.  MoHiLLiN.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  this  product  that  is 
imported  and  what  per  cent  is  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Thomsbh.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  You  do  not  know,  therefore,  what  the  extent  the 
competition  you  have  had  to  meet  is  in  quantity  t 

Mr.  Thomben.  No,  sir;  the  competition  depends  upon  different 
conditions,  such  as  freight  rates. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  don't  know  what  proportion  of  the  market  you 
now  hold  and  what  proportion  is  supplied  by  foreigners  t 

Mr.  Thomsen.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  see  that  under  the  old  law  it  was  29.6,  and  under 
the  new  law  it  is  26.59. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  you  don't  deduct  the  duty  we  have 
paid  on  our  raw  materiaL  Your  committee,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
started  out  with  the  statement  we  were  to  have  free  raw  materiaL 
When  it  came  to  soda  ash,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  duty  on  soda  ash 
would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  $1,000,000,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
put  that  on  the  free  list.  It  left  the  duty  on  our  raw  material  the  same 
as  before  and  oat  in  half  the  duty  on  our  finished  product. 


SODA  ASH« 
(Pttragraph  07.) 

CLEYBLAin),  Ohio,  January  6j  1897j 

DsAB  Snt:  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  imi)ortant  prod- 
uct. I  refer  to  soda  ash,  the  basis  of  which,  of  course,  is  salt,  lime- 
stone, ammonia,  and  coal.  For  many  years  the  consumption  in  this 
country  has  been  from  400  to  800  tons  per  day,  all  of  which  has  been 
supplied  by  European  mauufacturers,  and  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $35 
per  ton.  We  have  in  Ohio  alone  the  basis  of  this  product  that  we 
could  produce  all  the  soda  ash  for  the  next  fifty  years  if  we  had  some 
such  stimulus  as  we  had  under  the  McKinley  bill — not  to  the  same 
extent,  however.  The  present  duty  on  soda  ash  is  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  that  was  made  one-half  cent  per 
pound  that  it  would  stimulate  capital  to  erect  the  necessary  works  in  this 
State  and  Michigan  that  in  a  few  years  would  create  a  competition 
similar  to  the  tin  plate,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  make 
a  superior  quiJity  of  soda  ash,  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  which  is 
imi)orted,  but  the  necessary  capital  to  equip  a  plant  for  a  production 
of  100  tons  a  day  involves  at  least  a  quarter  million  of  money. 

Cleveland  is  now  erecting  such  works,  and  hopes  to  be  in  operation 
by  the  first  of  April  or  May.  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  has  already  a  small 
plant  in  operation.  Syracuse  has  a  large  plant  that  is  partly  owned 
by  the  European  parties  who  have  heretofore  supplied  this  country  with 
soda  ash,  looking  forward,  no  doubt,  to  a  time  when  American  manu- 
fiBhctures  would  spring  up  and  be  protected  so  as  to  keep  millions  and 
miUions  of  dollars  heretofore  sent  to  them,  and  give  employment  to 
American  labor. 

I  hope  that  salt  will  be  restored  to  the  McKinley  schedule,  which 
was  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  $1.60  for  a  net  ton,  wMch  is  all  that  the 
salt  i>eople  ask  for,  and  is  simply  to  equalize  the  freight.  As  it  is  now, 
the  English  control  the  entire  Atlantic  Ooast  tr^e,  bringing  over 
their  salt  at  a  nominal  freight  as  ballast,  with  labor  at  from  65  cents 
to  80  cents  a  day  that  we  are  paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  for.  You,  of 
course,  remember  that  the  Wilson  bUl  placed  that  on  the  free  list. 

D.  A*  Dahqubs. 
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STATEHEHT  SVBHITTED  BT  THE  MATHIESOV  ALKALI  WOEK& 

.  OOHMITTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MSANS: 

We  ask  for  daties  as  follows: 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, — ^Act  of  1883, 1  cent  a  pound ;  act  of  1890, 1  cent 
a  pound ;  Wilson  bill,  one-half  cent  a  pound.  We  ask  the  duty  retained 
as  at  present. 

Hydrate  or  caustic  soda, — ^Act  of  1883, 1  cent  a  pound;  act  of  1890, 
1  cent  a  pound ;  Wilson  bill,  one-half  cent  a  pound.  We  wish  a  specific 
duty  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Soda  a^h. — ^Act  of  1883,  one-fourth  cent  a  pound;  act  of  1890,  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound;  Wilson  bill,  one-fourth  cent  a  pound.  We  wish  a 
specific  duty  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Bal  soda  or  soda  crystals. — ^Aot  of  1883,  one-fourth  cent  a  pound;  act 
of  1890, one-fourth  cent  a  pound;  Wilson  bill,  one-eighth  cent  a  pound. 
We  wish  a  specific  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound. 

Sulphate  of  soda. — ^Act  of  1883,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  act  of  1890, 
$1.25  a  ton;  Wilson  bill,  free.    We  wish  a  specific  duty  of  $1.25  a  ton. 

Salt. — Act  of  1883,  in  bulk  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  bags  12  cents 
per  100  pounds;  act  of  1890,  in  bulk  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  bags  12 
cents  per  100  pounds;  Wilson  bill,  iree.  We  wish  a  specific  duty  of  8 
cents  per  100  i>ouuds  in  bulk  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bags  or 
packages. 

Blea4)hing  powders. — Have  been  free.  We  ask  for  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Ours  18  the  first  industry  for  the  manufact^re  of  bleaching  powder 
ever  established  in  this  country  of  any  magnitude.  The  serious  increase 
in  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  plant  in  this  country  over  a  like  plant 
in  England  is  a  handicap  to  start  with.  One  of  the  materials  entering 
into  the  construction,  and  by  far  the  largest  item  (viz,  sheet  lead),  car- 
ries a  duty  at  present  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
that  our  product  should  be  thus  hampered  for  the  benefit  of  other 
industries  in  this  country  and  yet  bear  no  share  in  the  benefits  accorded 
to  manufacturers  who  have  furnished  us  with  the  materii^  of  construc- 
tion in  so  large  a  degree.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  i)ound  would 
enable  us  to  establish  this  industry  here  permanently  and  to  meet  the 
serious  competition  which  our  production  will  at  once  engender. 

Hydrate  or  caustic  soda. — ^This  is  an  article  most  largely  manu&ctured 
in  tlids  country  by  first  dissolving  soda  ash,  causticizing  the  liquor,  and 
then  an  expensive  and  troublesome  system  of  boiling  it  down  and  con- 
centrating it  to  crystallization.  A  reduction  of  duty  imposed  by  the 
Wilson  bill  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufactmrers  here,  as 
there  is  a  large  surplus  of  this  article  manufactured  in  England,  and  a 
greater  possibility  of  manufacture  by  the  plants  there  in  existence.  The 
ITnited  States  is  used  largely  as  a  country  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  at 
any  price  which  the  market  here  will  afford,  and  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  American  manufactures  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  more  than 
adequate.    We  ask  that  at  least  it  be  restored  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Soda  ash. — The  present  tariff  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  our 
opinion  should  be  increased  to  three-eighths  of  a  cent  to  afford  the  pro- 
tection necessary  against  the  conditions  existing  abroad.  There  is  a 
capacity  of  English  manufacture  largely  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
the  trade  there,  and  they  have  adjusted  a  scale  of  prices  for  English 
consumption  more  than  double  that  which  they  are  willing  to  export  to 
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the  United  States  to  dispose  of  their  snrplas,  selling  here  at  a  severe 
loss,  and  as  a  consequence  forcing  prices  in  this  country  below  the  point 
of  profitable  production. 

8al  9oda  or  soda  erystdh. — ^This  is  an  article  manufactured  by  a 
great  number  of  smsJl  concerns  scattered  from  the  Mississippi  Biver 
to  the  INew  England  coast.  They  buy  the  soda  ash  as  a  crude  material 
and  convert  it  into  sal  soda.  Even  at  the  duty  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
a  i)ound  which  existed  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  large  quantities  of  this 
was  imported,  and  at  the  reduction  in  duty  it  has  been  imi)ossible  for 
many  of  the  domestic  makers  to  continue  ox)eration.  We  earnestly  ask 
for  a  reinstallment  of  the  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  protection  duty. 

In  the  construction  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash, 
caustic  soda,  and  bleaching  powders  the  cost  of  construction  is  largely 
in  excess  of  that  for  a  similar  plant  in  England,  being  quite  50  per 
cent  lEurger  here  than  there.  The  development  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress in  this  county  is  of  such  serious  moment  to  the  English  manufac- 
turers that  in  all  of  the  articles  they  have  evinced  a  purpose  to  sell 
here  at  greatly  lower  prices  than  they  are  willing  to  sell  at  home,  for 
the  apparent  purpose,  if  x)ossible,  of  obstructing  and  retarding  the 
development  of  the  industries  here.  On  bleaching  powders  especially 
the  English  people  have  for  many  years  held  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  American  trade,  and  for  several  years  past,  and  at  present,  main- 
tain a  price  for  America  greater  than  the  protection  we  ask  above  the 
values  it  was  seUing  at  prior  to  their  monopolizing  the  trade,  as  it  is 
to-day  practically  in  one  exceedingly  large  concern  in  England.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  this  firom  the  fact  that  no  tariff  on  this  article  has 
debarred  manufacturers  from  entering  the  field  to  produce  in  this 
country.  Our  plant  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  and  elaborate  one, 
calling  for  large  expenditure  of  money  and  high  technical  skill  for  its 
manipulation;  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  it  be  called  upon  to  share  its 
prox>ortion  of  the  revenue  as  compared  with  other  industries  in  this 
country.  The  ocean  freights  on  this  article  are  to-day  named  from 
Liverpool  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States  exactly  the  same  as 
would  cost  from  our  seaboards  or  from  points  of  manufacture  here  to 
those  points  of  delivery,  thus  practically  eliminating  any  source  of 
protection  which  might  apparently  exist  in  the  way  of  freight  ship- 
ments from  abroad. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  individual  plant  is  nearly 
$4,000,000,  giving  employment  to  about  1,000  persons. 

The  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  while  bleaching  x>owders  have  been 
admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty,  American  consumers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  per  cent  of  profit  on  their  actual  cost  than  they 
have  paid  on  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and  other  articles  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  that  have  been  protected  by  being  on  the  tariff  list.  The 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  American  manufacturers  have 
grown  up  under  the  protection  that  the  tariff  afforded  the  other  articles, 
and  the  lack  of  such  protection  to  bleaching  x>owders,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  production  here  without  any  protection  would  at 
once  precipitate  the  severest  competition  from  the  foreign  monopoly 
now  controlling  this  article,  has  thus  far  prevented  any  plants  being 
erected  in  this  country. 

The  Mathieson  Alkali  Woeks. 
By  Edwaed  E.  Aenold,  President. 
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8ILI0ATE  OF  SODA« 
(Paragraph  68.) 

Boston,  Bewmber  24, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
present  duty  of  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  silicate  of  soda  or 
other  alkaline  silicate  as  being  inadequate,  and  earnestly  pray  that  the 
duty  be  changed  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
EespectfuUy, 

John  Shaw  &  Go. 

SUIPHUB. 

(Paragraph  71.) 

New  Yobk,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  refined  sulphur 
respectfully  represents  that  they  require  a  reasonable  protection  on 
their  products  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  against  cheap  labor 
in  foreign  countries. 

Tarift' act  of  1890,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  88,  reads :  ^'  Sulphur,  refined, 
$8  a  ton ;  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,  $10  a  ton." 

Tariff  act  of  1894,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  71,  reads:  "Sulphur,  sub- 
limed, refined,  or  flowers  of,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

They  would  resi)ectfully  suggest  the  following  change  in  the  proposed 
bill: 

Sulphur,  refined,  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,  $6  a  ton. 

At  present  prices  of  refined  sulphur  in  Europe  the  now  existing 
duty  of  20  per  cent  would  amount  to  about  $6  a  ton. 

A  specific  duty  is  proposed  as  being  more  equitable  and  less  liable 
to  open  the  door  to  frauds  on  the  revenue. 

The  undersigned  would  also  respectfiiUy  request  that  crude  sulphur 
remain  on  the  free  list,  same  as  under  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

Battelle  &  Benwiok. 
T.  &  S.  0.  White. 
C.  J.  Shaw. 

Kassau  Sulphub  Wobes. 
O.  J.  BEoas,  Proprietor. 


SUMAC. 

(Paragraph  72.) 

Boston,  December  16^  1896. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  W ATS  AND  MEANS : 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  honor- 
able committee  to  the  subject  of  ground  Sicily  sumac. 

This  article  formerly  paid  a  specific  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  say  $6.72  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  sold  for  about  f  W 
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to  $65  ex  dock  America,  duty  and  all  charges  paid.  Under  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  bill  the  duty  was  assessed  at  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
say  $8.96  per  ton.  and  the  price  was  about  the  same.  Under  the  present 
Wilson  tariff  bill  the  duty  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
I>er  cent.  At  the  present  cost  of  sumac  at  Sicily  this  duty  amounts 
to  about  $3  per  ton,  equal  to,  say,  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  when 
reduced  to  a  specific  duty. 

We  do  not  seek  for  a  change  in  this  duty  as  regards  the  amount 
levied.  In  this  case  it  is  scarcely  a  question  of  protecting  a  domestic 
product,  as  Virginia  sumac  hardly  enters  into  competition  with  Sicily 
sumac,  being  used  for  different  purposes. 

We  would  say  that  Sicily  sumac  has  fallen  in  price  in  Palermo,  Sicily, 
from  about  $50  to  $55  per  ton  '^ft'ee  on  board"  Palermo  to  $30  to  $32 
at  the  present  time,  while  Virginian  sumac  during  the  same  time  has 
only  declined  in  price  from  $37  to  $35. 

We  do  beg  to  press  on  your  attention,  however,  the  great  desirability 
of  changing  the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to  specific.  Sicily  sumac  is  sub- 
stiintially  of  the  same  value  under  whatever  brand  it  may  be  8hipx)ed. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  fraud  under  a  specific  duty,  while  under  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  as  at  present  levied,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  false 
valuation  by  unscrupulous  Sicilian  shippers^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
vexatious  and  needless  delays  and  penalties  imposed  on  honest  import- 
ers by  custom  house  authorities. 

We  are  much  the  largest  importers  of  Sicily  sumac  in  this  country, 
but  in  this  matter  we  speak  for  substantially  the  whole  trade  when  we 
earnestly  request  you  to  change  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  present  levied 
to  a  corresponding  specific  duty. 

We  put  this  matter  before  you  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible.  Of 
course  there  are  many  arguments  to  be  adduced  to  our  statements  of 
above  in  corroboration  of  it,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  burden  your  com- 
mittee with  verbose  statements  regarding  the  matter,  feeling  that  the 
above  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  concisely  before  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  L,  MONTGOMEBY  &  OO. 


BiOHMOND,  Va.,  January  5, 1897. 

GOMHITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  am  largely  interested  in  the  manufocture  of  ground  sumac.  In  the 
last  bill  the  duty  was  reduced  on  ground  sumac  to  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  I  think  on  the  leaf^  free.  This  sumac  at  present  is  brought 
from  Sicily  with  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  freight — ^less  rate  from 
Sicily  to  New  York  and  Boston  than  we  can  get  from  Eichmond  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  ad  valorem  duty  amounts  to  nothing,  as 
they  put  it  very  low.  There  is  quite  an  industry  in  Virginia  in  this 
line  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  poorest  class  of  labor  we  have.  The 
negroes  at  present  gather  these  leaves  from  the  fence  corners,  dry 
them,  and  bring  them  in.  If  we  could  pay  a  price  for  it  it  would  circu- 
late thousands  of  dollars  to  the  poorest  class  of  labor,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  we  have  in  the  South,  and  protect  an  industry  that  certainly  needs 

protection. 

Wabneb  Moobe. 
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THE  DRUG  MILLERS. 

STATEMENTS  OP  ME.  GEOBGE  B.  HHUEB,  OP  R.  HILLIEB  80H  k 
CO.,  MULEBS  op  drugs,  hew  TOBE  CITT,  AJTD  MB.  MUBBAT. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  HiLLiBB  read  the  following  paper: 

We,  the  undersigned  drug  millers  of  the  United  States,  would  most 
earnestly  request  the  committee  on  tariff  revision  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  for  paragraph  No.  16^,  Schedule  A,  of  the  present 
tariff: 

Drugs  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsamBi  bnds,  bolbons  roots,  excrescences 
such  as  nutgalls,  fraits,  flowers,  dried  fibers  and  insects,  grains,  gams  and  gum 
resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nnts,  roots  and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds 
aromatic  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds  and  woods  nsed  expressly  for  dyeing, 
also  chemicals,  such  as  oxalic  and  tartaric  acid,  alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  cobsJt, 
bichromate,  chlorate  and  prussiate  of  potash,  copperas,  cream  tartar,  fuller's  earth 
and  pumice  stone  if  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding  or  by  other 
process  of  manufacture  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  three  (3.)  cents  per 
pound. 

This  will  make  the  duty  on  powdered  drugs  the  same  as  powdered 
spices. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  large  part  of  our  machinery  has  stood  idle, 
as  we  could  not  import  the  crude  drugs  and  mill  them  and  put  them  on 
the  market  at  the  price  that  the  foreign  drug  miller  sold  them  delivered 
in  this  country. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  powdered  drugs  are  imported  for  less  money  thaD 
we  can  purchase  the  crude  drugs,  as  per  memorandum  below. 
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We  recommend  that  specific  duties  be  substituted  for  ad  valorem 
duties  wherever  possible,  for  articles  pertaining  to  the  drug  and 
chemical  trade,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  specific  duties  favor  the 
importation  of  purer  and  higher  grades  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medic- 
inal preparations,  while  ad  valorem  duties  favor  the  unscrupulous  im- 
porter, and  induce  false  invoicing  by  dishonest  parties. 

We  also  recommend  that  legislation  regarding  the  tariff  be  completed 
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I        as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  businesB  interests  of  the 
I        oonntiy  may  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  disturbance. 

[  MUBSAT  &  KiGEELL  MfG.  OC,   OhicogOj  lU, 

\  B.  HiLUES's  Son  Oc,  New  TorJcj  K  Y. 

I  Allaire  Woodwaed  &  Co.,  Peoria^  IB. 

^  HgIlyaine  Begs.,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  New  YorJcj  N.  Y. 

« 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  the  duties  under  the  present  law  the  same  as 
nndertheactof  1890t 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  Yes;  10  per  cent 

The  Ohaibman.  You  want  the  duties  raised  beyond  the  act  of  1890 1 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  We  ask  that  the  duties  be  raised  to  3  cents  a  pound 
specific. 

The  Ghaibman.  Take  licorice  root,  and  it  would  be  a  raise  of  100  per 
cent 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  YeSy  sir,  at  2f  for  the  whole.  Powder  is  sold  in  this 
coantry  for  the  same  price  after  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  notice  that  you  have  left  out  the  clause  in  the  fore- 
going that  articles  which  are  not  edible  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  HrLLiEB.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  that  whole  paragraph  in. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  that  was  a  mistake.  Do  you  remember  what  the 
duty  was  under  this  paragraph  in  the  act  of  1883 1 

Mr.  Hellieb.  It  has  been  10  per  cent  right  along. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  reason  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  are  grouped  together  t  They  differ  largely,  and  you  have 
them  at  the  same  duty. 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  We  merely  take  the  foreign  price  current  as  they  run. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  proYious  tariff  acts  they  seem  to  haYe  been  grouped 
together.    What  is  the  reason  for  thatt 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  Because  they  all  refer  to  drugs. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  you  put  in  a  round  specific  duty  at  2A  to  17  cents 
a  pound,  would  not  your  duties  be  a  little  out  of  proportion  t  Of  course 
as  long  as  you  haYe  an  ad  Yalorem  duty,  you  can  put  it  in  any  one 
paragraph. 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  If  we  had  a  specific  duty,  it  would  be  all  right  so  as 
to  have  a  higher  or  lower  one.  The  m^ority  of  these  goods  are  low, 
costing  from  3  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  these  goods  of  so  general  a  character  that  there 
is  great  danger  of  underYaluation,  or  are  they  well  known  in  the  market t 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  They  are  well  known  in  the  market. 

The  Ghaibman.  Ajid  therefore  there  is  no  liability  to  underYaluation  t 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  Not  in  the  crude. 

The  Ghaibman.  Not  if  we  use  an  ad  Yalorem  dutyt 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  The  price  is  generally 
well  known  among  merchants. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  would  hardly  want  the  same  specific  duty  on 
those  that  are  seYen-eighths  of  a  cent  as  on  those  that  are  17  cents, 
would  yout 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  We  only  ask  what  would  be  fair  on  a  1  cent  to  a  10 
cents  per  pound  article.  The  article  here  of  gentian  root,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  is  worth  3  to  6  cents  a  x)ound  in  the  crude  state,  but 
putting  that  on  at  3  cents  would  be  30  cents  per  hundred  for  the  manu- 
factured product. 

The  Ghaibilan.  Some  of  these  articles  are  17  cents  t 
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Mr.  Helxieb.  One  is,  but  the  others  are  below  10  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  same  equivalent  ad  valorem  would  be  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  The  duty  on  licorice  root  would  average  about  100 
I)er  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  foreign  price  of  these 
articles  t 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  I  have  a  schedule  of  their  price  list. 

The  Ghaibman.  Some  would  be  less  than  3  cents,  or  about  the  for- 
eign value  t 

Mr.  HiLLEEE.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Three  cents  would  be  a  heavy  duty  f 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  It  would  be.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  powder  an 
article  worth  3  cents  as  to  powder  an  article  costing  $1.50. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  say  that  the  mere  powdering  of  an  article 
is  worth  a  difference  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  this  country  from  the  price 
abroad! 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  does  it  cost  for  licorice  root! 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  Two  cents  per  pound  by  the  quantity. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  you  want  3  cents  duty  on  thatt  That  covers 
the  whole  cost  of  grinding  and  50  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  HiLLiEB.  We  put  the  cost  at  2  cents  a  pound  to  grind  that 
article. 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that,  in  the  first 
place,  all  these  articles  that  we  have  mentioned  come  in  free.  In  the 
first  place,  it  costs  as  much  to  powder  an  article  which  is  cheap  as  one 
which  is  dear.  The  crude  articles  come  in  free,  and  they  are  all  sched- 
uled the  same  as  spices.  The  spice  mills  get  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound 
for  grinding  spices.  Now,  we  have  here  goods  of  these  different  char- 
acters mentioned  which  come  into  this  market  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  they  sell  at  the  same  price  that  they  charge  us  for  the  whole 
articles.  Many  of  these  articles  are  farmed  the  same  as  we  farm  pota- 
toes and  things  of  that  kind,  and  when  they  put  them  into  the  market 
in  this  country,  they  are  selected  the  same  as  we  select  articles  to  send 
abroad.  The  poorer  article  is  thrown  away  or  used  for  any  purpose  for 
which  they  can  find  use.  We  can  not  explain  it  in  any  other  way.  Mr. 
Hillier  has  a  bill  made  out  at  4  cents  a  pound,  and  that  same  man  billed 
another  5  tons  of  whole  at  6^  cents.  The  reason  we  want  this  duty  of 
3  eents  a  pound  is  to  keep  that  class  of  goods  out  of  the  market. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  put  on  the  ground  entirely  that  it  would 
exclude  these  articles! 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  Yes;  these  articles  are  coming  in  all  the  while.  In  my 
house  we  consume  50  tons  of  gentian  per  year,  and  I  have  not  sold  5 
barrels  in  three  months.  In  one  wholesale  house  in  St.  Louis  a  man 
bought  5  barrels  of  powdered  gentian  from  a  foreign  broker,  but  he  got 
it  from  our  house,  because  the  foreign  broker  could  not  fiirnish  it  at 
that  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  not  that  mainly  on  the  ground  that  these 
articles  when  imported  are  adulterated! 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  They  say  they  are  pure,  but  it  is  probably  not  so. 
The  millers  of  this  country  have  never  appeared  before  this  committee 
until  two  years  ago,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  up,  and  we  have  never 
bothered  with  foreign  goods,  but  the  discussion  was  so  great  in  this 
country  at  that  time  that  the  foreigners  concluded  they  would  try  their 
hands  in  the  importing  business,  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have 
been  quite  successful  in  the  last  three  years  in  doing  an  importing 
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basiness.  Here  is  a  letter,  dated  November  11,  from  a  wholesale  house, 
which  I  will  read  and  leave  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  In  this 
letter  it  is  stated  that  one  sample  of  goods  is  a  little  off  color,  because 
ttie  farmer  from  whom  they  bought  it  put  it  into  a  bake  oven  to  dry  and 
it  got  overheated.  You  can  imagine  how  much  medicinal  quality  there 
would  be  in  an  article  that  was  overheated.  The  great  argument  of 
the  spice  people  was  that  they  wanted  pure  goods,  which  they  could 
get  from  the  farmers  in  this  country  for  3  cents.  If  they  want  pure 
spices,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  have  pure  drugs. 

Mr.  WnEELEB.  I  recollect  that  in  the  hearing  three  years  ago  the 
ftrgoment  w^  made  that  in  some  lines  they  asked  more  than  10  per  ceut. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  amount  of  licorice  root 
used  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  MuBBAT.  Of  imported  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  an  article  that  is  very  largely  usedt 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  on  that  you  propose  a  rate  that  would  be  over 
100  per  cent 

Mr.  MuBBAT.  Yes,  sir;  2§,  the  same  as  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  ask  3  cents  duty,  which  would  be  100  per  cent 
OD  this  article  that  is  so  extensively  usedT 

Mr.  MxjBBAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DAL.ZSLL.  Is  this  per  x)ound  or  per  100  pounds  t 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  It  is  per  pound.  Two  cents  x>6r  pound  is  the  price 
charged  for  powdered  goods.  There  is  a  loss  in  drying  out.  We  have 
to  pay  freight  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a  loss  of  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Tbe  loss  on  it  will  sometimes  average  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  ask  more  than  the  cost  of  the  crude  material 
and  cost  of  manufacture,  whereas  the  other  people  only  ask  5  cents. 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  I  have  a  list,  obtained  through  my  brokers  in  London, 
from  one  of  the  best  drug  milling  houses  there,  and  the  cost  of  grinding 
is  50  cents  per  barrel  for  gentian,  which  would  be  2f  cents  per  pound 
for  grinding  50-barrel  lots. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  more  than  you  charge  t 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  you  say  to  prohibiting  by  law  the 
importation  of  adulterated  products! 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  It  would  be  all  right  if  you  could  do  it.  You  have  a 
certain  restriction  as  to  asafetiday  but  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of 
asafetida  does  come  in. 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  You  think  such  a  law  could  not  be  enforced  t 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  There  is  a  law  and  always  has  been,  but  it  can  not 
be  enforced. 

The  Ghaibman.  Would  not  the  adulterated  article  be  sold  in  the 
same  wayt 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  can  not  get  it  any  cheaper 
than  they  get  it  now.  I  think  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  would  virtu- 
ally shut  that  ofL  It  has  been  said  that  we  can  not  beat  the  French 
in  adulteration. 

The  Ghaibman.  Might  not  a  dealer  here  be  an  expert  in  adultera- 
tion, and  if  he  could  get  1  cent  more  profit  for  it,  is  there  not  some 
danger  of  his  adulterating  itt 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  We  can  not  adulterate  goods,  because  they  can  be 
easily  traced.  Every  retail  druggist  has  got  a  bill  from  the  place  at 
which  he  bays,  and  it  is  easily  traced  to  the  miller  who  sells  it. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  UHE  OWVEKS,  HAHUFACTirBERS,  AST)  OBIVDEBS 

OF  PADTTS. 

New  Yoek,  December  33j  1896. 

OOMMITTEfi  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  mine  owners,  manufacturers,  and  grinders  of  American  and  other 
earth  paints  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  statement  and 
request: 

This  business  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  in  the  present  and  preced- 
ing tariff  bill  that  is  not  at  all  protected,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
have  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  our  mines  and  factories  running 
even  part  of  the  year,  as  most  of  the  goods  that  we  produce,  either 
crude  or  pulverized,  are  admitted  from  foreign  countries  free  of  duty. 
The  principal  paints  in  this  class  are  ochers,  umbers,  and  siennas,  and 
although  these  goods  are  found  in  more  or  less  quantity  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  present  tariff  bill  admits  them  all,  whether 
crude  or  powdered  and  ready  for  use,  free  of  duty.  This  is  not  only  a 
great  injustice  to  the  American  mine  owners  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  refining  and  powder- 
ing these  earth  paints  and  preparing  them  for  use  by  the  paint  grinder 
or  painter. 

It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  various  tariff 
bills  for  many  years  past  to  make  a  difference  in  duty  between  many 
articles  crude  and  the  same  article  ground  or  powdered  or  advanced  in 
value  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  but  this  class  of  earth  paints  is 
a  singular  exception  to  this  well-defined  policy,  which  is  a  policy  well  cal- 
culated to  build  up  American  industries  in  preference  to  those  of  foreign 
countries. 

We  therefore  ask,  for  the  protection  of  these  American  products,  sncn 
as  ocher,  umber,  sienna,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can mill  owner  against  the  lower  wages  ruling  in  other  countries 
which  come  into  competition  with  us,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  workman,  that  he  should  be  paid  the  wages  for  producing 
these  goods  instead  of  the  foreigner;  that  article  566  of  the  free  list, 
which  reads  as  follows:  << Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
dry,"  be  stricken  out  or  eliminated,  and  that  article  42  of  Schedule  A, 
which  reads  as  follows:  ^^  Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  ground  in  oil,  one  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  pound,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  ^^ Ocher  and 
ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  dry, 
crude,  not  powdered,  washed,  or  pulverized,  one  dollar  per  ton;  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized,  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
ground  in  oil,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound." 

As  the  great  bulk  of  these  goods  are  imported  in  the  powdered  state, 
and  in  that  condition  come  into  competition  with  the  American  product, 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  asked  for  above  upon  the  powdered  material, 
namely,  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  will  be  satisfEUStory  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  therefore  earnestly  commend  this  change  to  your  honorable  com* 
mittee  as  affecting  many  thousand  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  earth  paints,  and  feeling  sore  that  it  is  a  &ir, 
just,  and  reasonable  request. 
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Hoping  for  your  fEtvorable  action  on  this  appeal,  we  subscribe  our- 
selves, respectfully, 

Bass  Paint  Company, 

B.  0.  Bass,  Secretary,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Wm.  E.  Beownb  &  Co.,  80  and  82  Pine  street. 
The  Prince  Manufacturing  Company. 

Pavid  Princjk,  Secretary. 
Bowman's  Carbon  Company,  Pennsylvania^ 
Oxford  Ocher  Company, 

C.  8.  FooTE,  President. 
Stanley  Page  Company,  Virginia. 
Wallace  Dunbar,  160  Broadway,  N.  T. 

E.  P.  Earle,  J29  Liberty  street,  New  York. 
Peruvian  Ocher  Company, 

E.  P.  Earle,  President, 

F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Eeynolds  Company, 

101  and  103  Fulton  street,  Netv  York, 

For  the  Committee  of  Color  Manufacturers. 

M.  Altberg,  176  Fulton  street,  New  York. 

L  Lee  Smith  &  Co.,  59  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 


STATEKEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  DRUG  MILLEBS  OF  THE  UHITED 

STATES. 

We,  the  undersigned  drug  millers  of  the  United  States,  would  most 
earnestly  request  the  committee  on  tariff  revision  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  for  paragraph  Ko.  16^,  schedule  A,  of  the  present 
tariff: 

Drags,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  bads,  bolboas  roots,  excrescences 
snch  as  nat  galls,  fruito,  flowers,  dried  fibers  and  insects,  grains,  gums  and  gum 
xwins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds 
aromatic  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds  and  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeiug, 
also  chemicals,  such  as  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids,  alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  cobalt, 
bichromate,  chlorate  and  prussiate  of  potanh,  copperas,  cream  tartar,  fullers  earth 
and  pamice  stone ;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible,  but  which  are  advanced 
in  valae  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  and 
not  speoiaUy  provided  for  in  this  act,  3  cents  per  pound. 

This  wiU  make  the  duty  on  powdered  and  ground  drugs  the  same  as 
powdered  spioes. 

We  ask  3  cents  i>er  pound  duty  on  powdered  and  ground  drugs  to 

enable  the  drug  millers  in  the  United  States,  with  pure  drugs,  to  com- 

*  pete  with  the  foreign  drug  miller,  who  places  powdered  and  ground 

drugs  on  this  market  at  prices  (including  the  present  10  per  cent  duty) 

less  than  the  crude  drugs  cost  the  American  miller. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  large  part  of  our  machinery  has  stood  idle, 
as  we  could  not  import  the  crude  drugs  and  mill  them  and  put  them  on 
the  market  at  the  price  that  the  foreign  drug  miller  sold  them  delivered 
in  this  country. 

The  labor  in  oar  drug  mills  in  the  United  States  costs  from  66  per 
cent  to  150  p^  cent  more  than  in  Germany  and  France.  In  fact  a  number 
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of  powdered  drugs  are  imported  for  less  money  than  we  can  parchai 
the  crude  drags,  as  per  memorandum  of  a  fev  staples  cited  below. 
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The  schedule  (consisting  of  foreign  invoices,  printed  price  lists,  and 
foreign  letters)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BECOMHENDATIONS. 

We  recommend  that  specific  duties  be  aubstitnt«d  for  ad  valorem 
duties  wherever  possible,  for  articles  pertaining  to  the  drag  and 
chemical  trade,  for  tbe  following  reason: 

The  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  specific  duties  favor  the 
importation  of  parer  and  higher  grades  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medici- 
nal preparations,  while  ad  valorem  duties  &vor  the  unscrapnlons 
importer  and  induce  false  invoicing  by  dishonest  parties. 

We  also  recommend  that  legislation  regarding  the  tariff  be  completed 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  may  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  disturbance. 

Murray  &  Niokbll  Mfo.  Oo.,  Chicaffo,  HI. 

E.  HiLLiER's  Son  Co.,  New  York,  N.  ¥. 

Allaire,  Woodward  &  Co.,  Peoria,  III, 

MclLVAiNB  Bnoa.,  Pkiladelphia,  Pa. 

J.  L.  HoPKras  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HuBEB  &  FcHBMAN  DRUG  MILLS,  Fond  du  Lae,  Wit. 


HEAVY    CHEMICALS. 

SCEEDITLE  fXV  EEA7T  CHEHICAL8  BECOXMEHDES  BT  THE  FEHV- 
SYLVANIA  SALT  KANTTFACTUBIirO  COMPACT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jamtary  4, 1897. 
OoionTTEB  ON  Wats  aitd  Means: 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  tariif  revision,  we  respectfhlly  beg  to 
submit  the  following  as  our  recommendations  for  your  consideration  as 
applied  to  heavy  chemicals.    For  your  convenience  we  give  the  duties 
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as  ander  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894  and,  in  apposition  to  same,  the  rates 
we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting: 


HBAYY  CHEMICALS. 


Article. 


BicartMmate  of  8od%  MJenitiu,  or  ■nperoar- 

bonato  of  soda. 

Caimtic,  or  hydrate  of  loda 

Soda  ash 

Alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alnm.  anlplate  of 

alamina,  alnm  in  oryatale,  or  groiind. 

Sat  Boda 

Alumina  (1  pound  of  thia  is  equal  to  about 

Spotmda  alam,  or  sulphate  alamina). 

Tbe  term  "refined  Danxite"  might  be 
added  to  this  par^raph,  as  under  this  nam«r 
•oTeral  attempts  nave  been  msde  to  intro- 
duce the  identical  article  into  this  country 
as  free  goods.  The  alumina  industry  has 
been  largely  developed  in  the  past  few  years, 
tnd  upon  it  depend  for  support  the  enormous 
bauxite  depoaite  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
In  view  of  tne  high  concentration  of  alumina 
as  contrasted  witn  it«  products,  the  increased 
duty  aaked  is  rather  under  than  over  a 

S roper  ratio, 
olpbaie  of  aoda,  or  salt  cake 

Copperas '. 

Chloride  caioinm 

Bine  vitriol,  or  sulphate  copper , 

Solphurio  acid 

Bleaching  powder,  or  ohlor.  lime 

With  this  dutjr  we  are  confident  that  the 
market  price  will  not  exceed  the  present. 
There  is  no  bleach  now  being  made  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  entirely  dependent 
apon  Borope  for  the  supply  of  this  article, 
»o  abaolately  essential  to  us.  With  a  duty 
faetbriea  would  be  erected,  uid  home  com- 
petition would  bring  price  lower  than  now. 


MoElnley  bill, 
189U. 


let  per  pound 

1  ot.  per  pound 
4  ct.  per  pound 
^ot.perponnd 

^ct.per  pound 
^otperpound 


$1.95  per  ton. 
Act.perpound 
7&  p««r  cent  ad 

valorem. 
2ot8.peri>ound 
^oU  per  pound 


Free 


Wilson  bill,  1894. 


lot.  per  pound. 

4  ct.per  pound. 
I  ct.per  pound. 
A  ct.  per  pound 

lot.  per  pound. 
A  ot  per  pound 


Ttm 

Free 

25  per  ot  ad  valorem. . 

Free 

Free,  except  from 
country  collecting 
a  duty  from  this 
country,  then  |  cent 

Free 


Proposed  bilL 
1897. 


|ot.perpound 


1 


ct.per  pound, 
ct.per  pound, 
ct.per  pound. 

ct.per  pound. 
I  cents  per 
pon«d. 


$1.25  per  ton. 
I  ctper  pound. 
I  ctper pound. 

1  ctper  pound. 
|ot.perpound. 


4  ctper  pound. 


FfiEE  LIST. 


Banxita,  erode.... 

Ilryolith,  or  cryolite 

Pyrites 

Sulphur,  lao  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or 
brin^stone,  crude  in  bulk;  sulphur  ore  as 
pyritea,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural 
slate,  oontaixmg  in  excess  of  25  per  cent 
sulphur,  and  sulphur  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tioed  for. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free* 


COPPER  IN  ORES  AND  MATTES. 


Copper  in  ores,  containing  over  2  per  cent 

copper. 

Should  there  be  a  duty  levied  on  copper  in 
ores  and  mattes  the  usual  commercial  nUow- 
ance  of  1.3  percentshould  be  deducted  before 
settling.  This  was  the  practice  under  the 
McKinley  bill  but  not  stoted  in  the  bill  itself. 
The  Graieral  Appraisers  gave  their  opinions, 
which  obtained. 


Frea. 


The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manup'g  Co., 

T.  Armstrong,  President. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTY  IlECOMME]ST)ED. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  JAMES  HABTFOBD,  OF  HEW  YOBK 

Monday,  December  J28, 1896. 

Mr.  James  Hartford,  of  New  York,  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  submitted  the  following  memorial: 

Drug  Trade  Section  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 

New  York  J  December  23  ^  1896. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Waahingtonj  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  I)rug  Trade  Section  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  we  recommend  that  specific  duties 
be  substituted  Yor  ad  valorem  duties  wherever  possible  on  articles  per- 
taining to  the  drug  and  chemical  trade,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  specific  duties  favor  the 
importation  of  purer  and  higher  grades  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medic- 
inal preparations,  while  ad  valorem  duties  favor  the  unscrupuloos 
importer  and  induce  false  invoicing  by  dishonest  parties. 

We  also  recommend  that  on  all  articles  imported  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  which  grain  alcohol  is  used  a  duty  be  levied  commensurate  with 
the  internal-revenue  tax,  and  which  will  be  a  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

We  further  recommend  that  legislation  regarding  the  tariff  be  com- 
pleted as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  may  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  disturbance. 

James  Hartford,  Chairmauj 
Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin,  Secretary^ 
Andrew  B.  Eogers, 
W.  D.  Faris, 
Jacob  Kleinhans, 
Thos.  F.  Main, 
Fred  G.  Meyer, 
Committee  on  Legislation^  Drug  Trade  Section^ 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  seek  to  change  from  ad  valorem  to  a  specific 
rate! 

Mr.  Hartford.  We  do,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  understand  your  reasons  for  it.  Is  not  the  tend- 
ency in  the  manufacture  of  most  things,  such  as  drugs,  etc.,  downward 
constantly  in  value  toward  cheapness  on  account  of  the  increased 
facility  of  production  and  improved  methods  of  production!  I  believe 
that  is  so  of  all  chemicals  as  in  other  things! 

Mr.  Hartford.  It  is. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  If  you  transfer  from  the  ad  valorem  system  to  the 
specific  system,  would  not  the. result  of  that  change  be  to  prevent  the 
consumer  from  getting  the  full  benefit  of  that  diminution  of  cost  of 
production  and  of  the  increased  cheapness  of  the  goods! 

Mr.  Hartford.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  has  that  effect. 
I  will  mention  to  you  gentlemen,  if  it  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  your 
honorable  committee,  our  section  would  draw  up  a  section  which  would 
embody  their  views  and  present  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  happy  to  have  a  written  statement  or 
suggestions,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 


SCHEDULE    B. 


EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE, 
AND  GLASSWARE. 
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Schedule  B.-EARTHS,  EARTHENWAEE,  AND  GLASS- 

WAEE. 


rniE  BRICK. 

(Paragraph  76.) 

8TATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  WILLIAM  HOMES,  OE  BOSTON,  BEPEE- 

SEHTUrO  FIBE  BBICK  MAKUFACTITBEBS. 

Boston,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  ancertainty  of  getting  our  committee  together  in  order  to  be 
present  at  your  sitting  for  the  discussion  of  earthenware,  fire  brick, 
etc.,  makes  it  desirable  that  I  put  in  writing  a  few  arguments,  together 
with  tabulated  figures,  to  show  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  present 
ad  valorem  basis  of  computation  be  changed,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
specific  duties  imposed. 

Prefacing  my  explanation,  allow  me  to  say  I  visited  the  custom- 
house to-day  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  statistics  to  lay  before  you 
relative  to  our  industry  that  would  show  the  importation  of  these 
goods  lately  in  comparison  with  former  importations  under  the  McKin- 
ley  rates.  Although  data  relative  to  chiuaware,  earthenware,  faience, 
etc.,  is  tabulated  in  book  form,  yet  it  is  so  condensed  (to  avoid  unneces- 
sary bulk,  I  suppose)  that  no  separate  mention  is  made  of  fire  brick, 
manganese  brick,  bricks  not  ornamented,  decorated,  etc,  or  bricks 
ornamented. 

Consequently,  a  very  important  factor  that  I  would  wish  to  show  to 
you  must  be  eliminated,  but  really  business  in  all  branches  has  been  so 
dull  during  the  past  three  years  I  fear  it  would  not  be  of  comparative 
amount,  and  it  is  a  much  fairer  way  to  show  you  the  relative  working 
under  the  ad  valorem  rates  previously  in  vogue,  and  before  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  went  into  force,  as  with  the  working  under  McKinley  regime, 
for  the  business  then  was  nearer  on  a  par  or  equal  footing. 

Before  calling  your  attention  to  these  statistics  allow  me  to  say: 

Under  the  old  ad  valorem  schedule  the  importation  of  foreign  bricks 

made  the  competition  so  sharp  that  the  business  was  anything  but 

encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country,  and 

very  little  return  could  be  made  commensurate  with  the  capital  invested. 

We  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.    Our  locf  J  or  domestic 

competition  was  what  might  be  expected  from  any  business,  and 

brought  profits  to  barely  living  ones,  and  we  could  not  withstand  the 

additional  pressure  brought  about  by  low  foreign  wages,  where  the 

united  wages  of  one  family  of  men,  women,  and  children  do  not  as 

a  rule  equal  the  wages  paid  to  a  man  in  this  country.    This,  coupled 

with  low  freights  (in  foreign  vessels),  makes  the  delivery  in  America 

very  low  indeed. 

101 
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Now  if,  aside  from  this,  we  must  mn  the  risk  of  having  that  valaation 
halved,  or  nearly  so,  npon  which  a  cheap  ad  valorem  rate  is  imposed, 
it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  is  one  reason  why  some  change 
insuring  better  methods  be  adopted. 

We,  as  manufacturers,  have  our  expensive  plants  here  established; 
we  employ  a  large  force  of  clerks,  salesmen,  workmen,  etc.,  dependent 
upon  our  output.  The  loss  of  business  through  foreign  competition  is 
an  old  and  hackneyed  story,  but  nevertlieless  the  true  reason  why  our 
desires  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

There  are  many  such  reasons,  all  too  well  known  to  every  business 
man  who  manufactures,  which,  rather  than  advance  to  occupy  your 
time  I  will  omit,  as  results  are  now  what  you  wish  to  cope  with,  and  it 
is  my  desire  to  aid  you  to  an  insight  which  you  readily  could  obtain 
among  your  statistics  at  Washington,  but  which  in  their  detailed  form 
are  too  intricate  and  complex  for  you  to  spend  time  upon. 

I  may  say  I  was  last  year  asked  to  call  at  the  appraiser's  office  in  this 
city  to  give  expert  opinion  on  the  value  of  certain  goods  in  my  line  that 
were  being  imported.  The  very  lowest  quotation  I  could  get  for  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  42  shillings,  and  yet  I  was  told  they 
were  being  invoiced  at  30  shillings.  Is  not  this  a  very  apt  illustration 
of  what  may  happen  when  "honesty"  is  sleeping! 

Following  are  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  importation  of  Are 
and  other  bricks  into  the  United  States  of  America: 

BEFORE  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

FIRE  BRICK. 

[Ad  Tolorem  duty  20  per  cent.] 


Jane  30,  1888.  to  June  30.  1889 , 
June  30,  1889,  to  Juue  30,  1800 . 
June  80,  1890,  to  Oot.  6,  1890... 


Total. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

6,439,852 

8, 674, 615 

a  1. 790, 562 

108,611.94 
83,235.07 
25,342.41 

$13,722.81 

16.646.90 

5.06&47 

16,914,029 

177,189.42 

85,497.86 

a  If  year  were  filled  out  in  aame  ratio,  the  quantity  would  be  6,748|34A. 
BRICK  OTHER  THAN  FIRE  BRICK. 


June  30,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889 

June  30,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890 

June  30,  1890,  to  Oot.  6, 1890 

Total 

Grand  total  Importation  for  2  years  3  months  6  days 


2,714,990 
4, 435. 720 
2.047.590 


9, 198, 300 


26. 112, 329 


45.905.55 
66, 777. 36 
36,602.21 


139, 285. 12 


316^474.00 


&,18L11 

11,355.47 

7,820.44 


27,857.02 


Ci>294.87 


UNDER  McKINLEY  BILL. 

FIRE  BRICK. 
[Not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  duty  $1.25  per  ton  apeolfio.] 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

October  6,  1890.  to  June  30.  1891 

Tout. 
17. 004 
22, 4(34 
14.  089. 62 

a  5, 934, 607 
7, 488  m) 
4, 996. 540 

676.905.46 
93, 974. 55 
74,443.22 

$22,256.86 

28  020.57 

June  80. 1891.  to  June  30.  18»2 

June  30. 1892.  to  June  30.  1893 

18.ra7.07 

Total 

55, 357. 62 

18,419,207 

245.328.23 

60,078.00 

a  If  year  were  filled  out  in  eanie  ratio,  tbe  quantity  would  be  8,392,440. 
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UKDEB  McKINLET  BILL— Continimd. 

FIBB  BRICK— Continned, 
[CdMed,  qnamoliMi,  oniun«oted,  or  deooratod,  (ivty  45  p«r  oent  Ad 


Qnantlty. 

Qnantity. 

yalae. 

Tdtie. 

October  6L 1890.  to  June  30, 1891 

Torn. 

1, 357. 30 
886.60 
715. 74 

452,433 

295.  .')33 
238.580 

tt8.748.S0 

18,  368. 00 
10, 370. 59 

$8,436.83 
7  365  60 

JoBeao.  1891,  to  June  30. 1892 

JoneSO.  1892,  to  June  80. 1893 

4, 670. 82 

Total 

2.959.64 

986.546 

45,496.00 

20.478.25 

BRICK  OTHSR  THAIT  7IRB  BBICK. 
Pffbt  fjaaed,  enaineled,  oniAmented,  painttd,  or  decorated,  dnty  25  per  eeat  ad  ▼alorem.] 


October  6, 1890,  to  Jnae  80,  1801. 
Jane  30,  1681,  to  Jnne  30,  1802... 
Jane  SO,  1892,  to  Jane  80, 1898. . . 


To«el. 


Qnantity. 


Thovtand. 
015, 360 
1, 874, 120 
2,225.000 


6,014,480 


Talne. 


$7,900.07 
15, 334. 07 
14,929.96 


Dnty. 


81,975.02 
3,633.75 
3,732.50 


88,166.00 


9,541.27 


[Ornamented,  glased,  painted,  enameled,  Titrified,  or  decorated,  dntj  46  per  cent.] 


October  6, 1890,  to  June  80,  1891. 
June  30. 1801,  to  June  30,  1892.  .. 
Jnae  30, 1892,  to  Jnne  80, 1898. .. 


Total. 


Grand  total  importation  2  yean  8  montba  24  day  a. 


TKoi$4tand. 
701,710 
1, 170,  490 
060.980 


2,923.180 


27,343.413 


$35,507.00 
67, 204. 00 
48,662.00 


141,373.00 


470,357.32 


$15, 078. 15 
25,741.80 
21, 897. 00 


63.617.85 


162,705.37 


Assumed. — ^Deduct  iniportjition  for  5  months  18  day8=168  days,  tp 
equalize  and  make  time  same  as  old  schedule,  based  on  last  year's 
importation  under  McKinley  regime.  Old  schedule  made  for  2  years 
3  months  6  days.  McKinley  schedule  made  for  2  years  8  months 
24  days. 


Fire  brick,  not  glazed,  $1.25 

Fire  brick,  glazed,  45  per  cent 

Brick  otber  than  flrebriok 

Briok  omamoited 

Total 

Leaving  net  MoEjnley  amount 


Qnantity. 


Tfioittand. 
2, 331, 672 

111,384 
1, 038, 408 

448, 872 


3,920,836 


Valne. 


$34, 740. 72 

4, 843.  44 

6,  0«G.  96 

22, 68U.  00 


60, 231. 12 


23,413,577 


401,126.20 


Dntgr. 


$8,744.40 
S,  178. 96 
1. 742. 16 

10, 219. 44 


22,884.96 


139, 820. 41 


DiPFEBBNCE :  McKinley  decrease,  2,698,752  bricks ;  increase  In  value, 
$84,651.66;  increase  in  duty,  $76,525.54  in  favor  McKinley  rates. 

In  presenting  these  figures  for  your  consideration  I  wish  to  state  that 
in  doing  so,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  not  only  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  but  acting  for  and  in  the  interest  of  practically  all  the  fire 
briek,  building  brick,  and  enameled  brick  manufacturers,  who  have 
formed  an  association  largely  for  this  very  purpose,  as  they  felt  they 
were  menaced  by  an  industrial  enemy  of  large  proportions. 
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I  represent  the  NatioDal  Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers,  as 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  impress 
upon  yon  that  with  one  accord  it  is  the  wish  of  aU  its  members  that 
such  consideration  of  our  industry  be  taken  by  your  committee  as  will 
recommend  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  legislation 
be  enacted  which  will  relieve  our  distress  and  put  us  back  on  good  old 
McE^ley  specific  rates,  specific  in  all  classes  of  our  goods  if  possible. 

One  word  for  the  glazed  and  enameled  brick  mdustry,  also  covered 
by  our  association.  This  is  a  limited  business  in  this  country,  for  the 
reason  it  requires  years  of  experience  to  properly  test  the  clays  used, 
to  ascertain  their  adaptability  to  glazing  processes,  formulas  for  glazes, 
methods  of  firing,  etc. 

This  knowledge  the  foreigner  has  the  advantage  of  possessing. 
Every  item  of  the  business  is  known  to  him  to  the  minutest  detail. 
These  secrets,  coupled  with  the  cheap  labor,  the  latter  item  entering  as 
the  largest  factor  into  the  manufacture  of  all  clay  goods,  gives  him  an 
advantage  over  our  partially  unskilled  manufacturers. 

I  might  liken  it  to  the  tin-plate  industry,  which,  I  think,  got  its  stimu- 
lus in  this  country  from  1890  to  1893.  Low  ad  valorem  duties  would 
certainly  preclude  further  development  of  the  glazed  brick  industry,  or 
at  least  would  curtail  efiforts  to  push  American  manufacture.  Much 
capital  has  been  lost  in  endeavors  to  launch  this  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  much  credit  is  due  to  certain  persevering  concerns  here.  Help 
this  and  you  will  have  another  large  source  of  employment  of  American 
labor. 

These  goods  are  higher  cost  and  should  bear  a  correspondingly  high 
protection  consistent  with  same.  Kates  of  wages  abroad  may  be  of 
avail  to  you,  and  in  conclusion  I  will  therefore  state  that  I  have 
authority  for  saying  that  wages  in  England  and  Germany — ^two  of  the 
principal  European  brick-producing  countries — amount  to  from  20  to 
75  or  80  cents  per  day,  while  with  us  no  boy  receives  less  than  50  cents, 
and  from  that  to  91.75  and  $2,  and  in  some  classes  of  work  even 
more,  per  diem. 

William  Homes, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Katumal  Association  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers. 

STATEMEHT   OF  THE  HATIOITAL   ASSOCIATIOIT  OF   FIRE   BSICK 

MAKUFACTXTRERS. 

Albany,  K  T.,  January  6, 1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  National  Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers  of  theTTnited 
States  desires  to  call  your  atteulion  to  the  fact  that  under  the  so-called 
Wilson  bill  the  specific  duties  on  foreign  fire  brick  were  taken  off  and 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  substituted  in  place  of  the  specific 
duty  of  91.25  per  ton  imposed  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  low  prices  of  foreign  wages  and  low  freight  make  competition 
impossible.  Every  foreign  fire  brick  imported  into  this  country  dis- 
places the  sale  and  use  of  the  home  product,  to  the  iiyury  of  American 
industry.  The  best  fire-brick  material  is  found  in  nearly  all  of  these 
United  States,  and  in  large  quantities. 

At  the  present  time  the  fire-brick  industry  is  reduced  to  a  very  low 
point  by  reason  of  foreign  competition. 

H.  B.  Newton,  President. 
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(Paragraph  78.) 

8TATEME9T  OF  MB.  F.  W.  WALKER,  OF  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA 


Fbiday,  January  dj  1897. 

Mr.  Walker  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  appearing  before  you  to-day  as  a  committee  of  the  Wall  and  Floor' 
Tile  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  has  in  the  past  worked  an  injury  to  our  business,  and  to 
present  for  your  consideration  a  proposition  which,  we  think,  will  cor- 
rect the  trouble.  The  paragraph  of  the  law  under  which  duties  are 
now  being  levied  under  Sch^ule  B  reads  as  follows : 

Tiles,  plftin,  not  glftzed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  or  decorated, 
twenty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem ;  ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified, 
or  decorated,  and  encanBtie,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  would  ask  to  have  the  law  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Tiles,  glazed  or  onglazed,  encanstio,  ceramic,  mosaic,  vitrified,  fiint,  epar, 
embossed,  enameled,  or  ornamental,  and  all  other  earthenware  tile  for  floors  ana 
walls,  ten  cents  per  square  foot,  or  four  cents  per  pound.  Tile,  hand  painted  or  gold 
decorated,  twenty  cents  per  square  foot,  or  six  cents  per  pound. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  for  these  changes  are  as  follows:  Many  tiles 
npon  which  the  duty  should  be  levied  at  the  40  per  cent  rate  are  now 
being  brought  in  under  the  25  per  cent  classification.  This  we  find  an 
error  that  is  very  easily  made  on  account  of  the  difiQculty  an  inexperi- 
enced person  has  in  being  able  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the  tiles 
belong.  Another  reason  is  the  undervaluation  of  goods  by  falsifying 
invoices,  which  is  done  by  billing  first-quality  tiles  as  second  or  third 
quality,  making  the  price  a  very  low  one,  and  thus  paying  a  duty  on 
the  false  in  place  of  the  proper  price.  This  is  accomplished  in  different 
ways;  one  way  being  by  sending  a  remittance  or  draft  with  the  order 
for,  say,  one-half  of  the  amount,  and  the  tile  being  invoiced  as  seconds 
or  thirds  for  the  unpaid  balance.  And  in  order  to  make  the  tile  appear 
as  seconds  or  thirds,  a  certain  quantity  of  x>oor-quality  tile  is  placed  in 
each  cask  with  the  good  tile,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  inspectors 
to  examine  each  piece  of  tile,  in  this  way  tile  are  brought  into  the 
country  at  a  price  in  many  cases  one-fourth  their  actual  cost. 

In  advocating  a  specific  duty  and  placing  all  classes  of  tile,  except 
hand-painted  and  gold-decorated,  in  one  classification,  it  simplifies  the 
law  and  takes  away  the  opportunity  of  falsifying  invoices.  In  asking 
for  a  duty  by  the  pound,  as  well  as  by  the  square  foot,  to  be  specified, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  thin  mosaic  tiles,  which  are  now  imported 
by  weight,  and  which  amounts  to  the  same  duty  as  the  rate  specified 
by  the  square  foot,  and  we  would  recommend  that  the  net  and  gross 
weight,  as  well  as  the  square  feet,  be  plainly  marked  on  all  original 
packages. 

The  weight  proves  the  number  of  square  feet  contained  in  the  pack- 
age. In  presenting  this  change  for  your  consideration  we  admit  it 
makes  some  slight  changes  from  the  present  rate,  in  some  cases  mak- 
ing a  lower  and  in  one  a  higher  duty,  but  upon  the  principal  kinds  of 
tile  and  those  that  are  generally  imported  it  makes  practically  no 
change,  the  only  class  that  it  advances  a  duty  upon  being  unglazed 
tiles,  which  is  the  smaller  portion  ot  the  tile  imported. 
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On  the  ornamental  and  embossed  class  it  reduces  the  dnty  some, 
which  will  equalize  the  small  advance  on  the  unglazed  class.  Again, 
in  advocating  this  change  we  do  not  lose  track  of  the  revenue  to  be 
collected,  and  can  assure  the  committee  that,  while  protecting  oar 
industiy,  it  will  at  the  same  time  realize  more  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  simplifies  the  collection  of  duties  and  prevents  fraudulent 
invoicing.  The  tile  industry,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one  in  this  country,  and  has  been  beset  by  many  difficulties, 
but  the  manufacturers  have  persevered,  and  to-day  the  tiles  being  made 
in  this  country  are  equal  to  any  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  committee  now  before  you  have  all  been  in  the  business  almost 
from  its  beginning  in  the  country,  and  have  given  the  whole  subject 
the  most  thorough  investigation,  and  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  if  our  request  is  granted  it  will  not  only  place  the  industry  on  a 
better  foundation,  but  will  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  Grovemment 

P.  W.  Walkbu. 
Jaokson  Laitdebs. 
B.  Fischer. 
John  C.  Albich. 
a.  h.  bonnell. 
Karl  LANaEBSBTH. 
Arthur  D.  Fobst. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  tiles  is  now 
made  in  this  country  Y 

Mr.  Walker.  About  80  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  all  we  require 
practically;  I  mean  except  those  that  are  imported  as  a  matter  of 
luxury! 

Mr.  Walkeb.  We  can  make  all  and  more.  The  present  capacity  of 
the  factories  is  much  more  than  the  demand  will  be  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  suppose  your  idea  is  a  certain  proportion  of  tiles 
will  always  be  imported  by  those  who  want  a  foreign  article  which  they 
regard  as  a  luxury,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  revenue  will 
come  in  that  direction  t 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  are  asking  a  new  classification  and  specific 
duties  Y 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  being  impossible  to  collect  the  duties  now  imposed  t 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  present  any  foreign  prices  with  your  requestt 

Mr.  Walkeb.  We  do  not,  but  we  can.  I  have  a  memorandum  here 
which  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  give  in  your  statement  the  items  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  country  and  the  cost  abroad? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  can  give  the  selling  prices  abroad. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  by  items  Y 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  will  file  such  a  statement  so  it  can  be  published 
with  the  hearing  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  can  file  that  for  you. 

The  Ghairman.  File  that  with  your  hearing.  We  desire  to  know 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  different  kinds  of  tiling  at  home  and  abroad* 
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Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Where  are  these  tiles  mostly  manafactared;  in  what 
part  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  WALtEER.  In  New  Jersey^  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Kentachy. 

The  CHAiBMAir.  This  industry  has  increased  quite  largely  since  1890 1 

Mr.  Walkbb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  between  1890  and  1893  Y 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  almost  doubled  its  capacity  in  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient,  unless  there  are  further  questions. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  statement  you  will  file  between  now  and  Monday  t 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  can  be  published  right  alongside  your  statement  t 

Mr.  Walker.  We  will  file  it  between  now  and  Monday. 


ABDmOirAL  STATEMEHT  FUES  BT  MB.  WALKEB. 

In  response  to  the  request  made  by  your  committee  to  supplement 
the  statement  made  by  the  tile  manufacturers  of  the  country,  with 
information  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  tile  in  this 
oouDtry  and  abroad,  we  beg  to  ofier  the  following: 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  our  manufacture — clays,  minerals, 
and  coal — are  comparatively  cheap  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value 
3f  the  products  lies  mainly  in  tlie  labor  directly  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction from  them.  This  labor  in  all  our  factories  is  fiilly  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  product.  The  price  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  labor 
in  thie  country  is,  according  to  information  personally  collected  by 
several  members  of  our  body  abroad,  as  three  to  one. 

Therefore,  in  a  dollar's  worth, of  our  product  there  Is  less  than  25 
cents  for  material  and  fully  75  cents  for  labor  directly  expended,  and 
as  the  latter  is  not  over  25  cents  abroad  it  costs  them  but  50  cents  to 
produce  that  which  our  labor  makes  cost  a  dollar. 

For  this  reason  the  duty  on  the  highest-scheduled  products  of  the 
present  tariff— namely,  4^  per  cent — ^is  very  moderate,  and  the  specific 
duty  that  we  ask  runs  on  the  totality  of  tile  imported  below  that  which 
in  an  honest  and  fair  levy  would  be  secured  to  the  Government  by  the 
present  rating. 

F.  W.  Walker. 

Jaokson  Landers. 

B.  Fischer. 

John  0.  Alrioh. 

a.  h.  bonnell. 

Earl  Langerbeth. 

Arthur  D.  Forbt. 


SIATEMBVT  SUBMITTED  BT  TBAITEL  BKOTHEBB  &  CO.,  OF 

VEW  YORK 

New  York,  January  9j  1897. 

COMinTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  note  in  the  newspax>er  reports  under  the  head  ^^  Want  tariff  on 
tiles"  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been  hearing  the 
plaints  of  the  manufacturers  for  more  duties.  "Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  in  asking  for  a  reclassii&cation  and  specific  duties, 
recommends  that  all  tiles  now  paying  20  i>er  cent  ad  valorem,  10  cents 
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a  square  foot  or  4  cents  a  pound  be  made  the  rate;  on  those  paying  40 
per  cent,  20  cents  a  square  foot  or  6  cents  a  pound  be  made  the  rate.'' 

In  this  connection,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  regular  market  price  of  the 
American  product,  such  as  would  be  classed  under  the  20  percent  duty 
(present  tarilf),  is  28  cents  x)er  square  foot,  list,  with  the  following  dis- 
counts: 50,  10,  and  5  per  cent,  and  an  extra  discount  wherever  large 
quantities  are  purchased.  On  the  tiles  paying  40  per  cent  duty  (present 
tariff)  enameled  tiles  are  54  cents,  list,  subject  to  the  same  discounts. 
Glazed  tiles  are  50  cents  per  square  foot,  subject  to  tlie  same  discounts. 

We  quote  you  these,  the  market  prices,  and,  if  you  desire,  will  furnish 
you  with  the  printed  price  lists  of  the  various  tile  manutactnrers  to 
illustrate  to  you  that  Mr.  Walker  is  asking  an  amount  per  square  foot 
in  duty  almost  equal  to  the  whole  price  that  is  charged  now  by  the 
home  maker  for  his  product. 

We  beg  further  to  say  that  with  the  present  duty  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  import  tiles  and  land  them  at  a  price  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  home  price.  You  will  find  this  borne  out  by  consulting 
the  records  of  the  custom-house  on  this  subject. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  say  that  from  the  importation  of  from  100,000 
to  200,000  feet  per  annum  a  few  years  ago  we  import  nothing  now, 
because  home  manufacturers  produce  an  equally  good  quality  at  as  low 
a  price  as  we  can  land  goods  here  for. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  us  add  that  greater  quantities  of  tiles  are  used 
for  purposes  of  sanitation  than  for  purposes  of  ornamentation,  and 
certainly  should  be  left  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Tbaitel  Brothers  &  Co., 
133  West Fortysecand  Street 


CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  79.) 

8TATEHEBT  OF  MB.  ROBERT  W.  W.  LESLET,  OF  THE  AKEBICAB 
CEHEHT  COMPAHT  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  BEPBESEHTnrO  THE 
AMEBICAN  GEMEHT  INDUSTBY. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  Leslbt  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  duty  on  cement  under  the  present  bill  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  in  bulk  7  cents.  That  is  the  same  duty  fixed  by  the  McKinley  bill 
and  retained  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  is  the  present  duty.  Previous 
duties  on  cement  had  been  ad  valorem,  and  under  the  construction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  admitting  packages  free,  the  duty  was 
gradually  shifted  from  the  manufactured  cement  to  the  nondutiable 
packages,  so  that  finally,  at  one  time  the  invoice  value  on  cement  was 
only  60  cents,  so  both  the  McKinley  committee  and  the  Wilson  commit- 
tee fixed  the  duty  at  the  present  rate.  I  intend  to  give  you  some  fig- 
ures on  tlie  question  of  a  tax,  producing  revenue. 

I  also  show  in  my  statement  here  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer ;  so  in  arguing  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty  it  would  seem  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  taxing  power  are 
accomplished  there.    It  presents  three  remarkable  features 

The  Chairman.  You  cover  the  ground  in  your  printed  statement! 

Mr.  LESJ.ET.  Yes,  sir;  I  only  want  to  say  one  thing  further.  Some 
manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  subject  had  thought  possibly,  as 
the  industry  was  growing  here  and  was  still  increasing,  and  as  the 
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amount  under  the  McKinley  bill  bad  accomplished  those  desirable 
objects — ^raising  revenae,  decreasing  the  prices  to  the  consamer,  increas- 
ing the  American  product,  and  increasing  the  wages  of  the  American 
workmen — we  thought  possibly  in  seeking  additional  sources  of  revenue 
some  slight  increase  might  be  granted  ns  there.    I  have  figures  here 

The  Chairman.  We  got  almost  $1,000,000  out  of  cement? 

Mr.  Leslet.  Yon  received  an  average  of  $500,000  a  year  for  the  five 
years  subsequent  to  the  McKinley  bill,  or  a  total  of  $2,500,000.  During 
that  period  the  American  manufacture  has  increased  a  million  barrels, 
and  the  cost  on  cement  laid  down  in  1890,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
our  cement  laid  down  in  1895,  shows  that  the  American  consumer  is 
buying  his  cement  tor  36  cents  less  or  more  than  the  total  duty — more 
than  the  increased  duty  under  the  McEanley  law — but  during  that 
I>eriod  I  can  say  that  the  American  labor  in  this  product  has  not  been 
decreased. 

Mr.  Patne.  And  we  are  producing  as  good  cement  as  anywhere  in 
the  world! 

Mr.  Lesley.  Every  bit,  and  the  Government  post-office  down  here 
proves  it.  You  can  see  it  at  your  own  doors.  There  is  no  trust  in  this 
industry,  and  consequently  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration.  V 

Mr.  DoLLrvEif.  What  is  your  cement  made  out  of!  ^ 

Mr.  Lesley.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cement — natural  and  Portland 
cement.  The  natural  cement  is  an  argillaceous  limestone  put  into  the 
kiln  and  then  ground  well — that  is  common  cement.  The  Portland 
cement,  used  for  paving  and  high-grade  work,  consists  of  marl  or  lime- 
stone and  clay,  which  is  ground  up  raw  and  made  into  bricks  and 
burned  to  a  clinker  and  then  ground  again.  One  has  two  grindings 
and  two  operations  and  the  other  has  only  one.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  individual  industries  in  this  country,  making  very 
rapid  strides  all  through  the  West ;  and  in  the  wide  valley  reaching  from 
Texas  to  Winnipeg  that  cement  is  capable  of  being  made  to  provide 
stone  for  that  Western  territory,  which  has  now  no  .stone  or  lumber.  It 
is  a  thing  which  will  grow  to  large  proportions  in  this  country  if  only 
considered  in  the  light  which  I  know  the  committee  is  ready  to  do. 

ADBinOVAL  STATEMENT  SUBKITTEI)  BT  MB.  LESLET. 

Boman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages. 
per  100  ponnds,  inclnding  weight  of  barrel  or  package,  b  cents.  In  bulk,  per  100 
pounds,  7  cents. 

The  above  extract  from  the  present  tariff  law,  passed  in  1894,  known 
as  the  '^Wilson  bill,"  is  the  same  duty  that  was  fixed  upon  cement  by 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  as  therefore  tlie  present  rate  first  went  into  force 
at  the  time  that  tlie  McKinley  bill  took  effect,  it  is  proper  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  duty  on  cement  to  view  the  matter  ft*om  the  stand- 
X>oint  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  and  to  note  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  that  law  and  the  present  law  upon  the  cement 
trade  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  best  way  to  test  the  working  of  a  tax  is  by  the  effects  of  its 
operation  in  producing  the  objects  for  which  the  tax  was  intended. 
Tlie  McKinley  bill  was  intended  to  provide  revenue  for  the  operations 
of  the  Government  and  such  protection  as  woald  equalize  the  difference 
between  American  labor  and  the  labor  in  foreign  countries.  It  was 
also  the  intention  in  the  fixing  of  any  rates  of  duty  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  prohibitive  prices  and  against  trusts.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  McKinley  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  as  to  cement  were  8ubse(]uently  embodied  into  the  Wilson  bill, 
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accomplished  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show — 

First.  That  the  rate  of  taxation  named  under  the  McKinley  bill  duly 
provided  the  Government  with  additional  revenue. 

Second.  That  it  protected  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  sense  of 
increasing  the  output  of  American  mills  and  in  preventing  the  lesseniDg 
of  wages  of  American  labor  employed  therein. 

Third.  That  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  both 
American  and  imported  cements  were  less  to  the  consumer  than  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and,  further,  that  the  cement  industry  is  not 
controlled  by  any  trust  or  trusts,  but  is  a  closely  competitive  industry 

THE  PRESENT  TAX  IS  A  DUTY  FOR  REYENUB. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  cement  was  dutiable  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  act  of  1883.  The  average  invoice  value 
per  barrel  in  1883  was  $1.73,  and  this  value  was  maintained  until  about 
1886.  The  net  duty  under  the  act  of  1883  upon  the  valuation  men- 
tioned was  34  cents  per  barrel.  In  1886  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
rendered  an  opinion  admitting  packages  (barrels)  and  cost  of  inland 
transportation  free  of  duty.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  invoice 
value  of  cement  fell  to  $1.19,  so  that  in  1887,  when  the  matter  of  the 
duty  on  cement  was  considered  by  the  Mills  committee,  the  average  duty 
on  cement  was  about  22  cent8.  This  duty  tell  right  along  until  1889, 
when  by  the  undervaluation  of  the  cement  and  the  overvaluation  of  the 
packages  one  invoice  came  into  this  country  at  a  valuation  as  low  as  60 
cents,  the  duty  being  12  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  ad  valorem 
duty  was  abolished  and  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  was 
placed  upon  cement.  This  duty  upon  a  weight  of  400  pounds,  the  trade 
weight  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  yielded  to  the  Gk>vernment  32 
centis  per  barrel,  and  this  amount  is  the  amount  now  collected. 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  are  taken 
from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  reduced  to  calendar 
instead  of  fiscal  years,  show  that  in  the  five  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  McElinley  bill  the  imports  of  cements  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Total 


Barrels  of 
400poiuidA. 


916,256 
1,6U,095 
1,835,504 
l,7iO,S56 
1, 940, 186 


VahiA. 


1.470,846 
1.731,456 
1,704,986 
2.249,741 


7,945,896        8,118,985 


This  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  the  then  existing  rate,  and  vielded 
the  Government,  for  the  five  years  above  mentioned,  a  tax  of  11^623,- 
797,  or  an  average  of  $324,759.40  per  annum. 

The  imports  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  were  as 
follows: 


Year. 


1801 

1892 

1898 

1804 

1895 

Total 


Barrels  of 
400poiiiida. 


2,088,918 
2.440,654 
2,674.149 
2,638,107 
2,997,395 


13,788,618 


Value. 


H.  411. 880 
3,378,381 
3, 470, 169 
8,896,789 
3,873,123 


18,620,688 
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stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  oonmetallic  mineral  products  of  the 
United  States.  It  ranks  just  below  lime  and  salt.  It  employs  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  has  an  output  of  nearly  9,000,000  barrels  per  auDum, 
and  gives  work  to  about  20,000  laborers.  The  largest  works  are  in 
New  York  State,  where  over  3,000,000  barrels  are  made  and  5,000  paen 
employed;  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  where  nearly  2,000,000  barrels 
are  made  and  1,500  men  employed,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nearly 
1,500,000  barrels  are  made  and  1,500  men  are  employed. 

MANUFAOTURB  AND  OLASSIPIOATION  OF  OBMENT. 

'  Boman  cement  is  a  natural  rock,  quarried,  burat  in  kilns,  and  ground. 

Portland  cement  is  an  artificial  cement,  made  by  mixing  chalk  and 
day,  or  limestone  and  clay,  in  varying  proportion,  grinding  this  to  pow- 
der, making  a  brick  or  ball  out  of  this  moistened  powder,  and,  after  cal- 
cining at  high  heat  this  artificially  made  new  stone,  by  grinding  the 
resultant  clinkers  to  powder. 

The  Boman  corresponds  substantially  to  the  Bosendale,  Louisville, 
and  the  majority  of  American  natural  cements. 

The  Portland  corresponds  to  the  American  Portland.  It  has  J[>een 
claimed  that  this  grade  of  cement  could  not  be  made  in  this  country 
for  want  of  material.  After  twenty  years  of  experimenting,  and  after 
a  loss  running  into  millions,  this  statement  has  been  controverted,  and 
for  fifteen  years  past  American  Portland  cements,  of  a  quality  equal  to 
any  imported,  and  made  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Ohio,  in 
California,  in  New  York,  in  Colorado,  in  Indiana,  in  Texas,  in  Utah,  and 
in  South  Dakota,  have  been  used  on  Government  work  (vide  Eeports 
Engineer  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia  for  1883,  et  sequitur)  and 
other  public  work  with  entire  success  and  in  competition  with  foreign 
cements.  The  Eads  Jetties  are  built  with  American  Portland  cement 
(vide  Captain  Eads's  Beport  on  Mississippi  Jetties),  and  the  London 
and  Southwestern  Bailroad  of  England  actually,  after  a  test,  bought 
American  Portland  for  one  of  its  bridges.  (Engineering  News,  vol. 
1887.) 

In  addition  to  this  the  United  States  Government,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  and  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  and  other  large  consum- 
ers all  allow  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement  on  their  work« 
The  principal  engineering  works  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  New 
York  aqueduct  and  dams,  the  celebrated  Johnstown  Bridge,  the  Scran- 
ton  dams,  the  tunnel  under  Niagara  Falls,  are  all  built  with  American 
Portland  cement,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  its  quality  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  imported  Portland  cement  Therefore,  having  shown  that 
the  manufacture  of  cement  is  an  important  one  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  a  local  industry,  and  having  shown  further  that  the  American 
article  is  slightly  cheaper  and  is  actually  equal  to  the  imported 
cement,  it  is  next  in  order  to  show  that  cement  does  not  fall  among 
those  articles  called  "raw  material,"  and  is  actually  almost  entirely  the 
product  of  domestic  labor. 

The  first  element,  as  above  stated,  to  the  manufacture  of  either  natural 
or  Portland  cement  is  the  base,  viz,  cement,  rock,  chalk,  and  clay,  or 
limestone  and  day.  This  base  is  produced  by  mining  or  quarrying  by 
American  labor  the  ingredients  mentioned.  The  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  the  calcining  of  this  material,  which  is  done  with  coke  or  coal, 
also  the  product  of  American  labor.  This  is  followed  by  the  grinding 
of  the  calcined  product  by  millstones  and  crushers  operated  by  Ameri- 
can labor  and  driven  by  engines  whose  steam  is  produced  by  coal  mined 
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the  barrels,  was  $2.10,  or,  deducting  the  value  of  the  barrels,  $1,85  x)er 
barrel,  and  in  1895  the  net  price  of  American  Portland  cement  at  the 
mills  in  barrels  was  $1.85,  and  in  bulk  $1.60  per  barrel,  showing  a  decline 
in  this  commodity,  which  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  foreign 
imports,  of  25  cents  per  barrel. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect  (July  1, 1890)  the  four 
leading  brands  of  cement  imported  into  the  x)ort  of  Philadelphia  cost 
the  importer  as  follows,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia: 

Hilton  (English) $2.85 

Burham  (English) 2.35 

Dyckerhoff  (German) , 2.60 

Heyn  (German) 2.85 

In  1895  the  same  brands  of  cement  cost  as  follows: 

Hilton  (English) $1.97 

Burham  (English) 1.98 

Dyckerhoff  (German) 2.85 

Heyn  ((German) 1.97 

So  that  while  the  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty, 
together  with  the  packages  dutiable,  nominally  increased  the  average 
duty  about  12  cents  a  barrel,  the  actual  cost  of  the  identically  same 
cement,  laid  down  at  the  same  port,  has  decreased  36  cents  per  barrel, 
equivalent  not  only  to  a  reduction  to  the  consumer  of  the  nominal 
increase  in  the  duty,  but  to  an  amount  actually  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  present  tax  is  essentially  a  proper 
duty  from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  inasmuch  as  it  (a)  decreases  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  and  (b)  increases  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Further  than  this,  in  the  line  of  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  it  can 
be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  cement  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
that  in  the  face  of  the  tendencies  in  these  days  of  commercial  combi- 
nations and  trusts  for  the  monopolization  of  various  industries  they 
have  entered  into  no  combination  or  trust  of  any  kind  for  the  con- 
trol of  production  or  the  enhancement  of  prices.  There  are  to-day  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1895,  some  22  works  pro- 
ducing Portland  cement  and  64  works  producing  natural  hydraulic 
cement,  a  total  of  86  works;  and  yet  among  them  all  there  exists  no 
combination  or  trust  for  the  control  of  the  product,  but  manufacturers 
go  on  producing  their  material,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
Western  district,  where  one  company  controls  several  smaller  corpo- 
rations, sell  their  product  free  of  trusts  or  other  monopolistic  tendencies. 

General  Points  as  to  the  Cement  Tbadb. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  from  Government  figures  that  the  present 
du^  on  cement  has  operated  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  also  for  the 
protection  of  both  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer, it  is  incumbent  to  add  some  general  information  upon  matters 
connected  with  the  tariff  on  cement. 

THE  OEMENT  INDUSTBY. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  is  not  a  local  industry.  It  is  national. 
Works  exist  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  Kew  Jersey,  New  York,  Arkansas, 
Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  South  Dakota.    It 
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Cement  enters  into  no  other  industry^  but  is  simply  like  lime,  a  bnild- 
ing  material  for  the  mortar  nsed  in  bailding,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  raw 
material  for  any  other  industry. 

LBaiSLATION  AS  TO  THB  DUTY  ON  OEMEHT. 

The  present  dnty  on  cement  is  practically  the  same  that  existed  origi- 
nally nnder  the  act  of  1883  before  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondatiable. 
When  the  question  of  duty  on  cement  came  up  in  1887,  the  Mills  Com- 
mittee, in  their  bill  presented  to  the  House,  reimposed  the  duty  on  bar- 
rels and  inland  transportation  and  left  the  rate  of  duty  at  20  per  cent, 
thus  making,  at  the  then  existing  invoice  price,  a  duty  of  about  32  cents 
per  barrel.  At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  in  the  tariff  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Bandall,  the  duty  and  reimposition  of  the  duty  on  bar- 
rels and  inland  transportation  as  adopted  by  the  Mills  Committee  was 
also  followed,  while  the  Senate  bill  of  the  same  year  contained  a  similar 
enactment.  Thus  all  the  legislation  as  to  the  duty  on  cement  at  the 
session  of  1887  tended  to  fix  the  duty  at  a  rate  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  duty.  At  the  session  of  1889-90,  when  the  McKinley  bill 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  writer  appeared  before  both  the 
McKJnley  and  Senate  committees  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can cement  manufacturers.  In  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition  of  cement 
manufacturers  not  represented  by  him  he,  on  the  ground  of  fairness 
and  equity,  asked  that  no  higher  duty  should  be  levied  upon  cement 
than  that  named  by  the  Mills  Committee  and  the  other  committees  of 
the  session  of  1887,  believing  that  where  three  different  bodies  repre- 
senting different  views  of  the  duty  upon  a  given  subject  could  come  to 
a  similar  given  conclusion  that  this  conclusion  must  be  so  near  right 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  any  change.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  McKinley  and  the  Senate  committees  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  making  the  duty  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

When  the  Wilson  committee  gave  public  hearings  for  the  preparation 
of  the  present  law,  the  writer  again  appeared  before  that  committee, 
and  upon  the  representation  substantially  embodied  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  reenacted  in 
the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  provided  in  the  McKinley  bill,  which  rate  is  now 
in  force,  and,  as  shown  above,  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  the 
cement  to  the  consumer  and  increasing  the  revenue  to  the  Qovemment 
to  an  amount  of  over  $500,000  per  annum  since  its  adoptioii. 

8TATISTI0S  OF  HANUFAOTUBB. 

The  following  figures  are  given  of  the  total  production  of  all  kinds 
of  cement  in  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1891 : 


Yew. 

Bazrds. 

Value. 

Per 

barrel. 

Yetf. 

Barrel*. 

Valne. 

Per 
barrel. 

un.. 

8,360,000 
4,190,000 
4,000,000 
4,160,000 
4,500,000 
6,042,744 

13,672,760 
4,293,600 
8,720,000 
8,402.500 
3,990,000 
6,674,400 
6,021,188 

fl.l3 

1.02 

.03 

.84 

.88 

.n 

.77 

1889 

1890 

a6, 781, 876 
7. 308, 734 
7, 767.  979 
8, 758,  621 
8, 002,  467 
8,  362.  245 
8,731,401 

*$5,000,000 
5, 582, 243 
5, 613, 522 
7,151,760 
6, 262, 846 
6. 019, 204 
6,482,264 

1888 

$0.72 

72 

1884 

1801 

1886 

1892 

.81 
.78 
.60 
.88 

1886 

1893 

1887 

1894 

1805 

•Eatimate^ 
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by  American  labor.  The  manafactared  product  is  put  into  barrels,  the 
cooperage  stock  of  which  has  been  prepared  by  American  labor,  while 
the  packing  is  also  done  by  the  labor  of  this  country.  The  manufactured 
article  is  loaded  onto  cars  by  American  labor  and  is  carried  to  market 
by  our  inland  lines  of  transportation. 

By  a  careful  examination  into  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  natural  cement  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  very  nearly  correct,  while  in  the  production  of  a  barrel 
of  American  Portland  cement,  which  more  directly  competes  with  the 
foreign  product,  the  actual  cost  of  labor  runs  up  to  over  90  per  cent 


IN  THE  UNITED  8TATS0. 

Qaarrying  represoDts .••......••..... 40 

Burning  lepresents 6 

Grinding  represent 6 

Moving,  etc.,  represent -. 5 

Packing  represents 8 

Coal  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  prodact  of  labor,  represent  ..........  27 

Making  of  labor ,. ....  .... .  87 

This  labor  represents,  on  an  average  per  day,  for — 

Qnarrymen $1.20  to  $2. 00 

Laborers 1.10        1.60 

Miners 2.00        2.60 

MiUwrights 2.50        8.00 

Engineers 2.00        2.50 

Coopers 1.60        8.00 

All  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 


IN  BUBOFB. 


Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works. 
The  wages  paid  per  day,  as  gathered  from  investigation  made  in  the 
European  cement  works  and  from  consular  reports,  are  as  follows: 


Germany. 


Balgtmn. 


Xngland 


Miners 

Millers 

Women  millers . 

Millwrights 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

Engineers 

Coopers 


10.87 
$0.48  to. 87 
.29  to. 39 
1.12| 
.76 
.3M 
.97 


$0.76 
LOO 


LOO 
.76 
.60 

L20 
.16 


$0.00 


.06 

.67 

LOS 


$0.76 
LOO 


L16 
.78 


LiO 
LIS 


AMEBI0AI7  MALB  YS.  OEBMAN  FEMALE  LABOB. 

From  United  States  Consular  Eeports  (Ex.  Doc.,  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress, p.  464)  one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia 
employed  in  1884,  according  to  its  pay  roll,  in  its  whole  works,  3 
workmen,  at  36  cents  per  day;  66  workmen,  at  24  cents  per  day;  70 
men  and  women,  at  24  cents  per  day — a  total  daily  pay  roll  of  $33.72. 

An  American  works  of  same  number  of  hands  employs,  according  to 
its  books,  2  engineers,  at  $2;  4  millers,  at  $2.50;  2  millwrights,  at  $3; 
30  coopers,  at  $1.75;  51  laborers,  at  $1.30;  50  quarrsrmen,  at  $1.75— a 
total  daily  pay  roll  of  $226.30. 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  Qerman  manu&otarer  and  against 
American  manufacturer  of  $192.50. 
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Cement  enters  into  no  other  iodnstry^  but  is  simply  like  lime,  a  bnild- 
ing  material  for  the  mortar  nsed  in  bmlding,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  raw 
material  for  any  other  industry. 

LSaiSLATION  AS  TO  THB  DUTY  ON  OBMEHT. 

The  present  dnty  on  cement  is  practically  the  same  that  existed  origi- 
nally nnder  the  act  of  1883  before  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondutiable. 
When  the  question  of  duty  on  cement  came  up  in  1887,  the  Mills  Com- 
mittee, in  their  bill  presented  to  the  House,  reimposed  the  duty  on  bar- 
rels and  inland  transportation  and  left  the  rate  of  duty  at  20  per  cent, 
thus  making,  at  the  then  existing  invoice  price,  a  duty  of  about  32  cents 
per  barrel.  At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  in  the  tariff  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Eandall,  the  duty  and  reimposition  of  the  duty  on  bar- 
rels and  inland  transpoitation  as  adopted  by  the  Mills  Committee  was 
also  followed,  while  the  Senate  bill  of  the  same  year  contained  a  similar 
enactment.  Thus  all  the  legislation  as  to  the  duty  on  cement  at  the 
session  of  1887  tended  to  fix  the  duty  at  a  rate  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  duty.  At  the  session  of  1889-90,  when  the  McEinley  bill 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  writer  appeared  before  both  the 
McKinley  and  Senate  committees  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can cement  manufacturers.  In  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition  of  cement 
manufacturers  not  represented  by  him  he,  on  the  ground  of  fairness 
and  equity,  asked  that  no  higher  duty  should  be  levied  upon  cement 
than  that  named  by  the  Mills  Committee  and  the  other  committees  of 
the  session  of  1887,  believing  that  where  three  different  bodies  repre- 
senting different  views  of  the  duty  upon  a  given  subject  could  come  to 
a  similar  given  condnsion  that  this  conclusion  must  be  so  near  right 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  any  change.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  McKinley  and  the  Senate  committees  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  making  the  duty  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

When  the  Wilson  committee  gave  public  hearings  for  the  preparation 
of  the  present  law,  the  writer  again  appeared  before  that  committee, 
and  upon  the  representation  substantially  embodied  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  reenacted  in 
the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  provided  in  the  McKinley  bill,  which  rate  is  now 
in  force,  and,  as  shown  above,  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  the 
cement  to  the  consumer  and  increasing  the  revenue  to  the  Qovemment 
to  an  amount  of  over  $500,000  per  annum  since  its  adoption. 

8TATISTI0S  OF  MANUFAOTUBB. 

The  following  figures  are  given  of  the  total  production  of  all  kinds 
of  cement  in  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1891 : 


Yew. 

Barreb. 

Value. 

Per 

barrel. 

Year. 

Barrela. 

Valae. 

Per 
barrel. 

im............ 

6,360,000 
4,190,000 
4,000,000 
4,150.000 
4,500,000 
6,042,744 
6,606,606 

13,673,760 
4,293,500 
8,720,000 
8,492,500 
8,990,000 
6, 674, 400 
6,021,180 

fl.l8 

1.02 

.93 

.84 

.88 

,n 

.77 

1889 

a6, 781, 876 
7, 308, 734 
7, 767, 979 
8,  758,  621 
8, 002.  487 
8,  362,  245 
8,731,401 

*$5,000,000 
6, 582, 243 
6,613,522 
7,151,750 
6. 262, 846 
6,019,204 
6,482,364 

isgs.... 

1890 

#0.73 

1684 

1891 

.72 

1IHI6 

1892 

.81 

1686 

1893 

1894 

1805 

.78 

1887 

.60 

.63 

•Eatimate^ 
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The  figures  for  the  years  1894  and  1895  are  given  for  the  cement  in 
bulk  at  the  mills,  and  prior  years  for  cement  in  barrels  at  the  mill. 
The  increased  price  per  barrel  shown  in  the  year  1892  is  due  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  higher-priced  Portland  cement,  the  cost  of  which  per 
barrel  in  bulk  at  the  mill  is  equivalent  to  $1.60,  as  against  50  cents  for 
the  lower-priced  natural  cement,  and  the  figures  for  the  Portland  cement 
production  in  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  3895,  which  are 
embraced  in  the  general  figures  above  given,  are  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1800 

1891 , 

1892.. 

1893 

1894 

1885 


Barreli. 


835,500 
454,813 
547, 440 
690.652 
798, 757 
990,824 


Yalne. 


$704,060 

1,067,429 

1, 152, 600 

1, 158, 188 

a  1,383, 473 

a  1,586, 830 


Perbv- 

nL 


HIO 
2.32 
2.10 
1.96 
L73 
LOO 


a  The  value  In  the  last  two  yean  is  reckoned  in  bulk  and  not  in  barralA. 
niPOBTATIONS  OF  OEMENT. 

From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  are  the  imports  of 
cement  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  10  years: 


Year,  a 


1878  b 

1879  b 

1880  6 
18815 
1882. 
1883. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


02,000 
106,000 
187, 000 
221.000 
337, 793 
472. 864 
682,623 
578. 141 
915.255 


Valae. 


$204,422 
205,074 
373, 601 
440,025 
675, 587 
817, 346 
829,098 
908,  581 
962,689 


Year,  a 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 


Barrels  of 
iXfO  pounds. 


1,614,005 
1,835,504 
1,740,356 
1. 940, 186 
2, 988. 313 
2,440,654 
2,674,149 
2.638,107 
2,907,805 


ValiM. 


$1,470,846 
1,731,456 
1,704,253 
2,240,741 
4,411,830 
8,378.331 
8,470,169 
8,896,7» 
S.  878. 121 


a  A  calendar  year  ending  December  31  from  1886,  previous  years  ending  June  80. 
b  Estimate  of  Geological  Survey. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1896  will  run  close  to  those  of  year  1895^  as 
sliowu  so  far  by  the  figures  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  30, 1896. 

From  the  figures  above  it  can  be  seen :  First,  thatthe  importations  have 
been  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the  change  in  duty  from  ad  v^dorem 
to  specific;  second,  that  the  American  manufacture  has  also  largely 
increased,  while  the  price  of  the  article  has  decreased  to  the  consumer; 
third,  that  the  undervaluation  tinder  the  old  law,  whereby  the  valua- 
tion was  shifted  from  the  dutiable  cement  to  the  nondutiable  barrel, 
has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the  dutiable  cement  is  valued  at  its  true 
price. 

IMPORTED  OEMENT,  AT  OEBTAIN  SEASONS,  OOMES  PBAOTIOALLY  AS 

BALLAST. 


The  additional  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  that  Portland  cement  in  barrels  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient 
articles  of  ballast  for  the  loading  of  ships,  and  for  this  reason  is  carried 
at  very  low  rates  of  fireight.    During  certain  years  sailing  vessels  have 
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brongbt  cement  from  Freucb,  Belgian,  and  English  ports  to  New  York 
as  low  as  10  cents  per  barrel,  while  steamer  rates  as  low  as  20  cents  per 
barrel  have  been  made. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  in  this  country  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  seaboard  and  the  principal  places  of  consumption  are  at  the 
seaboard,  the  American  manufacturer  is  afc  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
rates  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  district  to  New  York  City  are  40  cents  per 
barrel  on  Portland  cement,  while  the  rates  from  the  Lehigh  (Pa.)  dis- 
trict are  26  cents  per  barrel,  and  to  Philadelphia  from  the  same  districts 
the  rates  are  re6i)ectively  52  cents  and  26  cents  per  barrel.  Hence  the 
average  freight  of  American  Portland  cement  to  New  York,  where  it 
enters  into  competition  with  the  foreign  article,  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  freight  on  the  foreign  cement  from  Europe  to  the  same  point,  and 
in  some  cases,  where  tramp  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  are  used,  the 
rates  are  materially  higher.  Under  this  state  of  facts  it  can  be  seen 
that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Portland  cement  would  drive  the 
American  mauofactorer  practically  out  of  the  business. 

BEOIPEOOITT. 

In  connection  with  these  facts  governing  cement  as  an  article  of 
ballast  for  vessels  carrying  other  material  of  higher  grades  and  lighter 
weight,  a  strong  argument  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of 
cement^  natural  and  Portland,  in  any  schedules  of  articles  that  may  be 
made  in  connection  with  reciprocity  treaties.  The  manufactured  goods 
exported  from  this  country  to  other  countries  are  generally  of  light 
weight,  such  as  cutlery,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  bicycles, 
dry  goods,  and  other  articles  of  similar  character.  All  these  are  bulky 
so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  but  light  so  far  as  bulk  to  space  is  con- 
cerned. For  this  reason  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  other  American 
manufacturers  of  goods  of  the  character  above  mentioned  to  have 
included  in  any  schedules  of  reciprocity  treaties  B)  heavy  an  article  in 
relation  to  bulk  as  cement,  because  it  would  furnish  ballast  or  heavy 
low  grade  freights  for  vessels  carrying  the  lighter  products  of  American 
manufacturers  to  other  nations  where  reciprocity  treaties  might  be  in 
existence.  No  better  class  of  freight  for  this  purpose  can  be  imagined 
than  Portland  cement,  which  is  loaded  in  barrels,  is  easily  handled, 
and  frirnishes  a  most  admirable  and  solid  ballast,  and  one  which  will 
bear  a  moderate  rate  of  freight. 

In  conclusion  it  is  respectfully  asked : 

First.  That  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  named  in  the  McKinley  bill 
and  as  framed  in  the  Wilson  bill  shall  be  maintained;  or,  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  additional  revenue  is  desired,  which,  while 
protecting  and  advancing  the  interests  of  a  growing  American  industry, 
will  not  injure  the  American  consumer,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the 
rate  be  increased  either  2  or  4  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  made  10  cents 
or  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Second.  That  in  any  schedules  of  American  goods  that  may  be 
embraced  in  reciprocity  treaties  to  be  effected  with  other  nations 
American  hydraulic  natural  cement  and  American  Portland  cement 
shall  be  included  therein* 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  79.) 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  J.  L.  EIVO,  OF  8TEACUSE,  V.  T. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  January  lOj  1896. 

Hydraulic  cements  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  foUows: 

1.  Katural-rock  cement  made  from  a  natural  limestone  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  clay  by  burning  at  a  low  heat  and  grinding.  The 
product  is  known  as  quick-setting,  Eoman,  common,  or  hydraulic 
cement.  This  product  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  the  amount 
of  about  7,000,000  barrels  a  year.  It  is  sold  at  a  price  of  50  to  GO  cents 
per  barrel,  in  sacks,  and  is  used  for  mortar.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to 
Portland  cement,  and  can  not  be  used  for  sidewalks,  foundations  of 
machinery,  etc. 

2.  Portland  cement  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (chalk,  marl,  or  limestone)  and  clay,  Jn  exactly  the  right  pro- 
portions, burned  at  a  white  heat  and  ground.  The  product  owes  its 
excellence  to  the  exact  proportions  between  the  lime  and  clay,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  may  be  burned  at  a  white  heat,  and  develops  the 
maximum  hydraulic  qualities. 

Portland  cement  was  first  made  in  England  in  1825.  The  industry 
slowly  developed  and  has  now  reached  a  production  of  about  4,000,000 
barrels.  The  manufacture  was  begun  in  France  in  1850,  Germany  in 
1860,  Belgium  about  1860,  and  the  United  States  in  1878. 

The  comparative  annual  output  of  Portland  cement  in  the  various 
countries  is  about  as  follows : 

Bamls. 

England 4,000,000 

France 2,000,000 

Germany 12,000,000 

Belgium 1,500,000 

United  States 1,000,000 

• 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
the  imports  from  Europe,  since  1882,  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  reports  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
publisbed  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Year. 


1882 

1885 

1887 

1890 

1892 

1894 

1896 

1896  (eetimated) 


Manufac- 
tured in 
United 
states. 


85,000 
150, 000 
260,000 
335,500 
547,440 
798, 757 
990,324 
1,000,000 


Imported. 


Barrdti. 
337, 793 
438,815 
1,070,400 
1, 940, 896 
2, 686, 921 
2, 638, 107 
2,997,395 
3,000,000 


Total  con- 
sumed. 


BarrtU. 
422,793 
588,815 
1,320,400 
2,276,396 
3,284,361 
3,436,864 
3,917,719 
4,000,000 


It  thus  appears  that  the  American  industry  has  not  materially  gained 
in  proportion  to  the  imports  in  the  past  fourteen  years.  While  in  1882 
aboat  20  per  cent  of  the  Portland  cement  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  of  home  mauufactare,  in  1895  and  1896  this  proportion  was 
about  2o  per  cent. 
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The  manafactnre  of  Portland  cement  is  carried  on  in  this  country  in 
twenty-two  fiictories,  the  largest  of  which  produces  about  900  barrels 
per  day.  Several  of  the  English  and  German  factories  produce  over 
2,000  barrels  per  day. 

OAUSES  OF  SLOW  DETELOPMBNT  OF  THE  INDUSTBY. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  slow  increase  in  production  of  Port- 
land cement  in  this  country  are  chiefly  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the 
steady  fall  in  price  of  imported  cement.  The  best  English  and  German 
Portland  sold  at  wholesale  in  New  York  in  1886  at  $3.50  and  $4  x>er 
barrel.  In  1806  the  price  was  $2  to  $2.50.  Immense  quantities  of 
cheax)er  English  and  Belgian  cements  are  also  imported  and  sold  in 
Kew  York  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  x>er  barrel.  Much  of  this  cheap  Belgian 
cement  is  really  a  natural-rock  cement,  and  is  adulterated  with  slag  and 
other  substances  to  give  it  the  color  and  composition  of  true  Portland 
cement  (see  report  of  Belgian  consul,  United  States  Consular  fieports, 
September,  1896,  p.  186).  Much  of  the  English  Portland  cement  sent  to 
this  country  is  also  adulterated  with  slag  and  ground  ^^rag  stone." 

The  average  wages  paid  per  day  in  cement  works  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Germany  (Biebrich), 
63  cents;  England,  83  cents  to  $1.17;  United  States,  $1.50.  The  figure 
given  for  Germany  was  stated  by  Dr.  Dykeshoff,  of  Biebrich,  Germany, 
to  S.  B.  Newberry,  in  July,  1896.  The  figure  given  for  England  is 
taken  from  the  reports  of  Consul  New  (United  States  Consular  Reports).  - 
The  figure  given  for  the  United  States  is  taken  from  pay  rolls  of  cement 
works  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

DUTIES  ON  PORTLAND  AND  ROMAN  OEMBNT. 

Tariff  of  1883,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  McKinley  bill,  8  cents  per 
100=32  cents:  Wilson  bill,  8  cents  i)er  100  pounds  =32  cents. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  of  the  low-grade  Belgian  and 
adulterated  English  cements  are  imported  into  this  country  as  natural- 
rock  cements  at  the  low  duty  per  barrel  of  8  cents,  and  thereafter 
rebranded  as  high-class  Portland  cements,  and  sold  in  competition  with 
best  American  cements,  at  prices  which  can  not  be  met. 

The  American  dealer  must  contend  not  only  with  the  high  price  of 
labor,  but  with  the  fact  that  these  low-grade  cements  can  be  shipped 
from  Belgium  and  England  through  to  Chicago  and  the  West  at  a  price 
lower  than  it  costs  to  produce  the  American  article.  The  higher- ^ade 
foreign  cements  can  be  imported  into  Chicago  and  the  West  so  as  to 
practically  kill  the  American  competition  in  that  market  The  result 
of  the  low  duty  and  of  the  facts  above  stated  have  caused  the  shut- 
down of  many  of  the  large  cement  works  in  the  East,  which  can  never 
be  started  unless  protected  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  cents  specific 
duty  per  barrel. 

A  sx>ecific  duty  of  50  cents  on  each  barrel  of  all  kinds  of  cements 
imported  would  have  the  double  effect  of  starting  up  the  idle  cement 
^M^tories  of  this  country  and  of  increasing  its  revenue. 

At  8  cents  per  100  pounds  the  duty  is  about  30  cents  per  barrel,  which 
is  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Ocean  freights  for  cement  are  merely  nominal.  Much  of  it  comes  as 
ballast.  The  foreign  manufacturer  makes  his  money  out  of  his  home 
market  and  disposes  of  what  that  market  will  not  take,  either  from 
overproduction  or  inferiority  of  quahty,  in  the  United  States  at  what- 
ever price  can  be  obtained. 
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The  American  mannfactnrer  asks  that  his  home  market  be  protected 
against  its  ase  as  a  damping  ground  for  the  overproduction  of  Europe. 

J.  L.  King. 

STATEMSHT  SUBKITTEI)  BT  IMPOBTEBS  AHS  BEALE&S  DT 

POBTLAKB  CEMENT. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  importers  and  dealers  in  Portland  cement  beg  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the  following  statement: 

The  present  duty  on  Portland  cement  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
32  cents  i)er  barrel.  This  tariff  was  fixed  by  the  McKinley  bill  and 
retained  by  the  Wilson  bill.  The  tariff  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  was 
20  per  cent  of  invoice  cost,  or  about  20  cents  per  barrel.  The  revenue 
to  the  Government  from  the  present  importations  amounts  to  only 
about  $dOO,000'annually.  The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
United  States  dates  from  1875,  and  now  amounts  to  an  annual  output 
of  about  1,000,000  barrels.  The  importation  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  annually  about  2,500,000  barrels.  Does  recent  experience 
show  the  present  tariff  to  be  unnecessarily  high? 

The  present  selling  price  of  American  Portland  cement  in  the  leading 
markets  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  ^1.65  to  $2  per  barrel,  while  the  foreign 
cement  is  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  Portland  cement  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Under  these 
conditions,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  business, 
the  American  Portland  cement  industry  has  rapidly  grown  to  large 
proportions,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  domestic 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  upon  them, 
and  at  present  additions  to  old  plants  aud  new  works  are  being 
constructed,  ^hich  will  materially  increase  the  domestic  output. 

On  this  evidence  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers find  a  satisfactory  profit  in  underselling  the  imported  cement, 
otherwise  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  orders  exceeding 
the  supply  to  advance  their  price. 

Foreign  Portland  cement,  paying  a  duty  of  32  cents,  and  freight  from 
Europe  to  American  seaports  of  35  cents  per  barrel,  offers  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  a  protective  duty  of  about  67  cents  per  barrel,  which 
is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  production  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  in  addition,  foreign  Portland  cement  must  be  imported  in 
barrels,  which  must  be  well  made,  in  order  to  carry  the  contents  in  good 
order  and  form  a  considerable  item  of  expens^e,  while  American  Port- 
land cement  is  largely  delivered  in  bags,  which  cost  much  less  than 
barrels  and  can  be  returned  to  the  manufacturers  and  used  again  and 
again. 

Portland  Cement  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  bridges, 
dams,  canals,  fortifications,  and  other  public  works,  but  is  of  importance 
to  every  manufacturer,  householder,  and  farmer  for  the  construction  of 
foundations,  floors,  cellars,  silos,  pavements,  etc. 

Whatever  of  duty  may  be  assessed  on  the  imported  cement  in  excess 
of  what  might  be  considered  ample  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facture, unnecessarily  adds  to  the  cost  and  consequently,  to  the  selling 
price,  and  becomes  to  that  extent  a  burden  upon  the  public,  covering 
such  extensive  general  uses  as  we  have  mentioned. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Portland  cement  industry  is  so 
flourishing  at  a  selling  price  lower  than  must  be  obtained  for  foreign 
cement,  does  not  that  suggest,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
committee,  the  question  whether  the  consumer  should  not  be  relieved 
of  so  much  of  the  present  tariff  as  experience  demonstrates  is  not  neces- 
sary for  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  whether 
such  reduction  might  not  incidentally  result  in  an  increase  to  the 
revenue! 

If  your  committee,  on  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, should  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  suggest 
that  the  new  tariff  law  should  provide  for  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  centd 
per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package,  on  Koman,  Port- 
landy  and  other  hydraulic  cements  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages. 

Sinclair  &  Babson,  Haebler  &  Co.,  Gabriel  &  Schall,  Ham- 
mill  &  Gillespie,  Charles  J.  Stevens,  E.  Thiele,  H.  Mar- 
guardt  &  Co.,  F.  Behrend,  L.  Meyerstein,  Manhattan 
iement  Company,  New  York;  Waldo  Bros.,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Edwin  Hall  &  Co.,  Morris  Ebert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
National  Builders'  Supply  Company,  B.  Wallis  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Wm.  M.  Bird  &  Co.,  Charleston,  8.  C; 
0.  M.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Savannab,  Ga. ;  A.  V.  Clubbs,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  St.  John  &  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Ong,  Hiller  & 
Co.,  Kew  Orleans,  La.;  William  Parr  &  Co.,  Geo. H. 
Henchman,  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  others. 


Kbw  York,  January  9, 1897. 

COMMITTEIS  OH  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Having  been  given  to  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  Port- 
land cement  intend  to  demand  an  increase  in  the  present  duty  of  this 
article,  and  not  aware  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  my  contem- 
X>orarie8  and  the  consumers  to  present  their  side  of  the  question,  I 
respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

There  exists  in  this  country  a  few  plants  for  manufacturing  Portland 
cement  winch,  it  is  possible,  have  not  proved  a  profitable  investment, 
and  this  may  be  submitted  to  you  as  a  cause  for  demand  of  increase  in 
the  present  duty.  These  two  or  three  plants,  however,  are  in  this  pre- 
dicament through  error  in  judgment  by  constructors  and  because  of 
their  management,  and  not  on  account  of  insufficient  protection. 

Portland  cement  factories  in  our  country  properly  constructed  and 
well  managed  are  paying  good  returns,  and  the  industry  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  great 
depression  that  has  prevailed  in  the  building  trade  throughout  the 
country. 

An  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  8  cents  x>er  100  pounds,  I 
believe,  would  make  the  importation  of  good  Portland  cement  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  cause  loss  to  the  consumers  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  now  derives  a  considerable  income  from  the  importation  of 
this  article. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  in  this  country  has 
passed  its  infancy.  The  domestic  brands  are  sold  at  less  prices  than 
the  good  foreign  brands,  although  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been 
selling  their  goods  at  cost  price,  in  many  instances,  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  increased  demand  outside  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
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year,  witb  good  prospects  of  steady  demand  in  the  future,  has  wiped 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  surplus  production  of  Europe  sold  in  our 
market  in  the  past,  and  forther  restriction  of  importation  would  cause 
considerable  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  consumer,  because  the 
domestic  factories  can  supply  only  about  one-third  of  the  demand. 
The  difference  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  good  Portland  cement  in 
this  country  and  Europe  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  European 
manufacturers,  while,  based  on  the  prevailing  freight  rate  from  Europe 
and  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  American  manufac- 
turers enjoy  a  protection  of  about  60  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  domestic  Portland  cement  manufacturers  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  foreign  of  being  able  to  deliver  their  prod- 
uct in  bags,  which  is  done  to  a  very  great  extent,  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  the  package,  which  places  the  domestic  manufacturers  in  a 
position  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  competition  of  the  foreign 
brands.  During  the  hearing  for  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1890  I  under- 
stand the  domestic  manufacturers  stated  at  that  time  that  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  was  given  them  it  would  be  all  they  would  require  to 
build  up  the  industry  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  increase  in  this  industry  during  the  last  few  years. has 
proved  the  rate  of  duty  then  asked  for  to  be  sufiQcient  protection. 

All  the  manufacturers  asked  for  was  conceded  to  them  at  that  time, 
and  the  rate  then  established  has  been  in  force  ever  since,  having  been 
retained  by  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

E.  F.  HOLMBBRO. 


KEENE'S  CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  79.) 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  December  26, 1896, 

COMMITTBB  OH  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Keene's  cement  is  a  special  manufacture  from  gypsum  rock  of  a 
peculiar  quality.  It  differs  in  almost  all  of  its  characteristics  and  uses 
from  plaster  of  paris,  having  a  strength  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
latter.  Its  manufacture  is  expensive  and  requires  great  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  a  special  plant  of  machinery,  and  its  price  is  about  four  times 
that  of  plaster  of  paris. 

Till  within  recent  years  the  whole  of  Keene's  cement  used  in  America 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  'So  special  mention  of  this  product 
is  made  in  the  present  tariff  schedules,  and  it  has  been  passed  through 
the  customs  at  the  same  rate  as  Portland  cement,  namely  at  a  duty  of 
8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  24  cents  per  barrel  of  300  pounds,  though 
the  price  of  it  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Portland  cement. 

Keene's  cement  is  now  being  manufactured  by  Best  Bros.  &  Go., 
Limited,  in  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  from  rock  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  which  they  discovered  to  be  of  the  special  quality  needed  for 
its  manufacture. 

The  company  finds  that  to  reach  the  best  markets  for  its  products, 
viz,  New  York,  New  England,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  must  pay  a  frieight 
of  from  $14)0  $1.25  a  barrel,  while  duty  and  freight  from  London,  Eng- 
land, combined  amount  to  only  about  41  cents  a  barrel  on  the  English 
Keene^s  cement. 

The  present  rate  of  tariff  does  not,  therefore,reallyaffordanyprot6ction 
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to  our  manafactare.  This  being  the  case,  we  feel  that  we  have  sabstan- 
tial  gronnds  for  reqnestiug  the  assistance  of  yoar  committee  toward 
securing  for  this,  one  of  the  very  few  industries  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  assistance  of  this  kind,  a  similar  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  that  accorded  to  the  manufactures  of  the  East.  We 
accordingly  suggest  that  Keene's  cement  be  added  to  the  tariff  sched- 
ules in  any  revision  of  them,  and  that  Keene's  cement,  both  coarse  and 
superfine,  be  made  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  $1.25  a  barrel  of  300 
pounds. 

Best  Bbos.  &  Go.,  Limitsb. 


GTPSTJM  OB  PliASTEB  OP  PA  BIS, 


teiA'} 


(Pftragraph  81.) 
SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  CALVIV  TO] 


•  :«i 


rS,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 


GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 


New  Yoek,  January  7, 1897. 


I  write  to  protest  against  the  favorable  consideration  of  any  possi- 
ble demand  for  an  increased  rate  of  duty  on  plaster  of  paris.  The 
existing  duty  is  $1.25  per  ton,  and  this  is  nearly  prohibitive  as  it 
stands.  Excepting  very  moderate  importations  into  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bichmond,  no  manufactured  plaster  of  paris  is  brought  into 
the  country.  At  the  cities  above  noted  plaster  of  paris  of  domestic 
manufacture  is  sold  and  consumed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the 
foreign  article.  If  the  duty  should  be  increased,  even  to  a  slight 
extent,  imxK>rtations  would  entirely  cease,  and  no  revenue  whatever 
would  accrue  to  the  Government. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  provides  ample  protection  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer  as  above  noted,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  revenue 
for  the  Government,  thus  accomplishing  the  twofold  intent  of  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation. 

Calvin  Tomkins. 


8IAT 


A    t'A 


SUBMITTEB  BT  MABSH  ft  CO.,  OF.  SAVBUSKT,  OHIO. 


Sandusky,  Ohio,  January  2^  1897. 

The  gyi>snm  producers  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  having 
a  duty  levied  on  all  importations  of  gypsum  rock,  which  amounts  to 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  home  production.  Please  note  the  following 
statistics,  taken  from  Yolame  TV  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  the  only  authority  we  have  on  the  subject  at  this  time: 

[Qaantitiea  in  short  tons.] 


1891 
UK 
MB 
UM 


Prodaotion 

In  the  United 

States. 


287,769 
182,995 
208.126 
256,259 
253, 615 
289,312 


Importa- 
tions. 


170,966 
171, 289 
110, 257 
181, 104 
164,300 
162,600 
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Gypsum  is  produced  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  other  Western  States,  and  is  manufactured 
into  calcined  and-  land  plaster,  both  of  which  are  protected  by  $1.25 
per  ton  on  the  former  and  $1  per  ton  on  the  latter.  A  tariff  tax  of  at 
least  $1  per  ton  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  placed  on  the  gypsum  rock. 
This  country  can  easily  produce  all  the  gypsum  required  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  as  it  is  produced  in  so  many  localities  the  competition 
would  prevent  any  advance  in  price,  even  if  the  tariff  on  foreign  gyp- 
sum was  high  enough  to  stop  importations  entirely.  If  a  duty  of  $1 
per  ton  would  not  stop  importations  of  gypsum,  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  benefited  to  that  extent  on  every  ton  imported. 
If  such  a  tax  would  curtail  importations,  American  labor  would  be 
benefited  by  giving  employment  to  more  men  in  the  various  gypsum 
mines  and  quarries  of  this  country. 

Marsh  &  Go. 


E ASTON,  Pa.,  January  12^  1897. 
Committee  on.  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  there  has  been  a  move  made  to  impose  a  duty  on 
g3rpsum  rock,  which  we  think  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  firom  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  this  material  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  calcine  and  plaster  of  paris,  by  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  it  being  their  base  or  crude  material.  The  same  also 
enters  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  paints,  thus  giving  employment 
to  a  great  many  people,  where  if  duty  was  imposed  it  could  not  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product,  which  is  principally  calcine  and 
l)la8ter  of  paris,  which  is  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  on  which 
there  is  already  a  duty,  thus  protecting  our  manufacturers  here  on  this 
material. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  views  and  that  the  same  will  still 
remain  on  the  free  list,  we  are, 

G.  K.  Williams  &  Go. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  P,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

An  imposition  of  duty  on  rock  plaster,  and  an  increase  on  calcined 
will  work  an  injury  to  farmers,  consumers,  and  manufacturers  of  plaster 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States. 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Go. 


Gabbutt,  Monboe  County,  K".  Y.,  December  31j  1896. 

Deab  Sib  :  There  is  now  no  tariff  on  gypsum,  except  in  its  manufac- 
tured state,  and  as  comparatively  little  is  ever  imported  in  this  condition 
it  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  There  should  be  a  tariflp  tax  on  crude 
gypsum,  both  for  protection  and  revenue.  At  present  we  can  not  reach 
New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  or  their  vicinity.  The  freight 
from  Monroe  County  to  these  places  is  $2.25  per  net  ton,  but  the  imported 
rock  gypsum  is  sold  in  the  above  cities  for  $1.90  or  less  per  ton.  Thus 
you  will  readily  see  that  we  can  not  compete  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 
own  State,  even  if  we  should  give  our  goods  away. 

Gypsum  and  salt  being  both  extensively  used  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  they  should  have  the  same  tax.    A  tax  of  10  cents 
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per  100  ponnds  on  gypsnm  in  both  its  crnde  and  manufactured  state 
would  be  none  too  high  either  for  protection  or  revenue.  This  rate  of 
tariff  would  not  throw  the  imported  goods  out  of  the  market,  or  even 
give  us  an  advantage  over  them,  but  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  them.  The  cost  of  rock  gypsum  f.  o.  b.  cars  here  is  90 
cents  per  net  ton,  without  any  profit. 

J.  W.  Gabbutt. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  8, 1697. 

GOHHITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  a  duty  on 
gypsum  rock,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  any  duty  whatever  on  this 
rock  would  be  ruinous  to  our  business.  We  would  like  to  have  a  duty 
placed  on  the  ground  or  calcined  product  of  this  rock,  as  that  would 
prevent  its  being  manufactured  in  Nova  Scotia  and  shipped  here  in 
Gompetition  with  ub. 

The  Oonneotiout  Adamant  Pjlasteb  Go. 


West  Ohestee,  Pa.,  January  5, 1897. 

Deab  Sib:  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  gypsum  rock  was  put  on  the 
free  list,  and  there  is  a  movement  now  made  by  the  Western  people 
(priDcipally  from  Kansas  and  Texas)  to  have  it  restored  to  the  dutiable 
list.  The  wisdom  of  its  admission  free  was  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  1890,  after  a  long  argument  made  on  each 
side.  There  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  be  any  reason  at 
this  time  why  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed  ux>on  gypsum  that  did 
not  apply  when  the  case  was  argued  in  1890. 

Thomas  S.  Butleb. 

FIRE  CLAY. 

(Paragraph  82.) 

St.  Louis,  January  5, 1897. 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  one  of  the  largest  miners  of  fire  clay  and  manufacturers  of  fire- 
clay products  in  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  in  the  world,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  facts:  Under  the 
existing  tariff  law  '^ clays  or  earths,  un wrought  or  unmanufactured," 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  and  ^^  wrought  or  manufactured,  $2 
X)er  ton,''  while  on  the  free  list  we  find  <<  common  blue  clay  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles." 

We  have  just  completed  exhaustive  investigations  in  the  fire  clay 
factories  throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
I)Ositively  that  in  Germany,  from  which  country  comes  most  of  the  fire 
clay  imported  to  this  country,  the  bulk  of  the  clay  is  quarried  in  open 
pits  at  very  small  cost;  that  the  pay  of  a  laborer  working  in  fire  clay 
establishments  is  as  low  as  five  cents  per  hour;  that  the  wages  paid 
for  digging  clay  in  these  open  pits  is  12|  cents  per  ton ;  that  the  wages 
of  fire  clay  workers^that  is,  the  men  who  make  up  the  manufactured 
product — is  $1  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We  are  expected  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  fire-clay  products  of  Europe  in  the  face  of  the  above 
facts.  We  are  mining  our  clay  at  a  depth  of  75  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  at  which  depth  we  drift  on  the  vein,  necessitating  a  vast 
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outlay  for  timbering  the  entries,  draining  seepage  water,  and  expensive 
machinery  for  hoisting  clay  and  pumping  water;  these  conditions  we 
believe  to  exist  in  nearly  all  the  fire-clay  mines  of  this  country.  We 
X)ay  our  common  laborers  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  day  as  against  50  cents  per 
day  in  Germany;  our  molders  are  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  as 
against  $1  per  day  in  Germany;  and  our  miners  earn  about  $2.50  per 
day,  equal  to  about  50  cents  per  ton,  whereas  in  Germany  12^  cents  per 
ton  is  the  price  paid. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariflp  law  we  emjjloyed  between 
300  and  400  men,  and  hence  were  instrumental  in  the  support  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  individuals.  After  the  present  tariff  law  went  into  effect 
our  force  was  decreased  about  one-half;  this  being  mainly  due  in  our 
opinion  to  the  increased  sales  of  German  clay  made  possible  by  the 
lower  tariff. 

After  duly  considering  the  statements  herein  made  we  would  respect- 
fully request  you  to  recommend  that  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  be  placed  on 
unwrought  fire  clay,  including  blue  clay  for  crucibles,  and  that  a  duty 
of  $4  per  ton  be  placed  on  wrought  or  manufactured  fire  clay. 

J.  B.  Clements, 
Vice-Presid^it  a/nd  General  Manager ^ 

Christy  Fire  Clay  Compamf, 

GLASSHOUSE  FIRE  CLAY. 

(Paragraph  82.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ja/iiuary  4j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Beferring  to  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware,  undez 
the  head  of  *' Clays  and  earth,"  we  ask  that  the  article  of  glasshouse 
fire  clay  be  inserted  and  that  the  duty  on  same  be  as  follows:  ^'Glass- 
house .fire  clays,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  $1.50  per  ton ;  wrought 
or  manufactured,  $3  per  ton,"  which  is  the  same  duty  as  that  of  the 
McEdnley  bill  and  of  the  one  preceding  it,  while  the  duty  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  is  on  unwrought  or  unmanufactured  $1  per  ton,  and  on  wrought 
or  manufactured  $2  per  ton. 

Glasshouse  fire  clays  are  used  by  all  glass  manufacturers  and  those 
clays  found  in  Missouri  lie  50  to  60  feet  under  the  surface,  and  are 
mined  and  washed  at  a  great  expense.  Our  principal  competitor  is  a 
German  trust,  having  an  agent  in  New  York.  They  find  their  clay  on 
the  surface,  employ  very  cheap  labor,  and  procure  a  very  low  freight 
rate  to  the  United  States  on  their  clay,  as  it  is  used  for  ballast.  Before 
Missouri  glasshouse  fire  clays  were  well  known,  German  clays  were 
sold  here  at  $18  per  ton,  and  were  it  not  for  Missouri  clays  would  sell 
at  that  price  to-day  instead  of  $13  per  ton,  a  less  price  than  it  sells  at 
in  Germany. 

You  will  please  note  that  the  duty  on  clays  and  earth  was  not  increased 
by  the  McKinley  bill  over  that  of  the  tariff  preceding  it,  which  in  our 
judgment  could  have  been  done  with  great  propriety  and  profit  to  the 
Government;  also  please  note  that  the  duty  on  these  valuable  clays  is 
no  more  than  on  common  clays,  all  being  classed  under  the  one  head 
of  "Clays  and  earths."  Hence  we  ask  you  to  make  the  new  classifica- 
tion of  "glasshouse  fire  clays"  and  to  increase  the  duty  to  not  less 
than  the  amounts  named. 

Jamieson-Fbbnoh  Fibs  Clat  Company, 
Per  E.  E.  French. 
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CHINA  CLAY  OR  KAOLIN. 

(Paragraph  82.) 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  CLAT  MIHERS'  ASSOCIATIOV. 

Philadelphia,  January  8, 1897. 
CoionTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means  : 

Tlie  American  kaolin  or  cbiiia  clay  miners  beg  to  state  a  few  facts 
relative  to  tliat  industry  and  briefly  show  that  clays  are  not  i)roperly 
protected  under  the  present  tariff  of  $2  per  ton  on  kaolin  or  china  clay 
and  $1  per  ton  on  unwashed  or  unwrought  clays. 

Kaolin  or  cbina  clay,  as  prepared  for  the  potter's  use,  derives  its  value 
principally  from  labor  in  mining,  washing,  and  preparing  it  for  market, 
at  which  stage  it  can  not  be  classed  as  raw  material,  80  per  cent  of  its 
valuation  being  represented  by  labor.  The  average  price  of  labor  in 
American  clay  mines  is  $  1 .25  a  day.  The  total  importation  of  the 
higher  grades  of  clays  used  by  potters  and  paper  manufacturers  comes 
from  Cornwall,  England,  and  the  average  price  of  labor  on  same  is  2 
shillings  or  50  cents  a  day. 

Little  was  known  of  the  kaolin  or  china  clay  industry  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1860.  Under  a  tariff  of  $5  a  ton,  as  it  was  previous  to 
1883,  t^e  industry  grew  to  the  proportions  of  the  importations,  which 
bad  reached  about  19,000  tons  per  annum  at  that  time.  From  1883  to 
1890,  under  the  tariff  duty  of  $3  a  ton  on  kaolin  or  china  clay  the  annual 
importations  increased  to  30,943  tons,  while  the  products  from  Ameri- 
cjcu  mines  increased  to  about  25,000  tons.  The  increase  in  importa- 
tions was  over  60  per  cent,  whereas  the  increased  production  of 
American  clay  was  32  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  importations  of  kaolin,  with  the 
production  of  American  clays,  from  1881  to  1896,  inclusive: 


FiacAl  jear  ending 
June  30— 

Kaolin,  or  wrought 
chiiaa  claya. 

FUcaI  year  ending 
June  HO— 

Kaolin  or  wrought 
china  clays. 

Im]>orto. 

Prodnct  of 

American 

mines. 

Imports. 

Product  of 

American 

mines. 

ISBl 

Tona. 
39. 033 
50.493 
58,366 

Ton9. 
24«320 
25.700 
27.280 

1894 

Tona, 
49,790 
70,685 
79,096 

Tona. 
26,110 

U92 

1895 

23.855 

un            .s. 

1806 

24,736 

For  eight  months  ending  August,  1896,  the  importations  were  66,302 
tons  of  clay. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  clay  from  the  English  mines  at  Corn- 
wall will  average  less  than  11  shillings  per  gross  ton  to  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  large  quantities  being  carried  as  ballast  by 
steamers  coming  west  for  lading. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  for  American  clays  to  the  pottery 
centers  exceeds  that  on  foreign  clays  from  any  Atlantic  port  with  the 
ocean  freight  added.  The  freight  rate  from  Florida  clay  mines  is  $5.60 
per  ton,  by  rail  and  water,  and  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  $4.50 
per  ton ;  from  Pennsylania  and  Delaware,  all  rail,  $1.60  to  $3  per  2,000 
pounds. 
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Oat  of  fifteen  American  kaolin  mines,  making  exclusively  clay  for 
china  potters,  in  1893,  six  have  snspeuded  work,  because  there  was  no 
profit  in  the  business.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  tariff  duty  on 
china  and  wrought  clays,  while  not  affording  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can miner,  has  increased  the  importations  over  100  per  cent  in  the  past 
six  years,  and  the  American  mines  have  scarcely  kept  apace  with  their 
production  of  1890,  thus  compelling  40  per  cent  of  these  works  to  now 
stand  idle  or  be  abandoned. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  kaolin  lying  undeveloped  in  nearly  all  the 
States  sufficient  for  future  demands,  but  American  miners  are  not  war- 
ranted in  new  developments,  or,  in  fact,  continuing  their  present  works, 
in  competition  with  foreign  clays  with  lower  rat^s  of  freight  and  their 
advantages  in  cost  of  labor,  and  we  respectfully  ask  to  have  a  duty 
placed  on  imx>orted  kaolin  or  china  clay  and  all  washed  or  wrought 
clay  of  $4  a  ton  and  a  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  placed  on  all  unwashed 
or  unwrought  clay  imported  into  the  United  States. 

American  clays  are  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  foreign. 

Thos.  V.  Cooper, 
Ptesident  Clay  Miners'  Association, 

Jesse  B.  Kihes, 
Secretary  Clay  Miners'  Association, 


Milwaukee,  January  2, 1897. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  as  an  American 
who  wishes  our  natural  resources  developed,  to  restore  the  duty  on 
china  clay  or  kaolin.  China  clay  is  found  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Korth 
and  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Dela- 
ware. Nearly  all  the  china-clay  washing  plants  have  been  closed  since 
the  Wilson  bill  took  effect.  The  china  clay  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  is  carried  free  as  ballast  in  ships  coming  to  this  country.  The 
duty  now  is  only  (2  per  long  ton.  The  old  duty,  I  think,  was  $6  per 
ton,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  too  high.  The  framers  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  made  a  great  mistake  in  reducing  it  to  $3. 

I  am  interested  in  china-clay  land  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Missouri,  and 
have  been  trying  for  the  past  three  years  to  develop  it,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  prices  of  foreign  clay.  The  china  clays  of  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  and  Florida  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  foreign 
clays.  The  labor  of  mining,  washing,  and  drying  is  three  times  as 
great  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  whole 
families — men,  women,  and  children — living  at  the  English  mines,  one 
generation  following  the  other,  work  for  25  cents  to  75  cents  a  day. 
I  pray  that  no  American  family  will  ever  have  to  do  the  same.  China 
clay  is  largely  used  by  potters,  paper  manufacturers,  paint  manufac- 
turers, high-class  tile  manufacturers,  eto. 

Wm.  H.  Hesse. 


Richmond,  Lake  County,  Fla«, 

January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

During  the  last  six  years  we  have  discovered  in  Lake  County,  Fla., 
the  largest  body  of  white  kaolin  (china  clay)  ever  found  in  the  history 
of  the  world.    It  is  long,  tough  clay,  adapted  to  the  best  uses  in  the 
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manafacture  of  cbina  ware  and  x>orGelain,  and  so  tongh  that  it  can  be 
manipalated  in  the  finest  work  without  the  admixtare  of  ball  clay. 
These  mines  are  known  to  extend  over  20  miles  along  the  Palatlakaha 
Valley  and  we  have  not  found  the  bottom  of  the  mines.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  we  have  clay  in  Lake  Coanty  of  the  highest  grade  to  supply 
the  lotteries  of  this  country  for  two  hundred  years. 

During  the  last  year  of  President  Harrison's  Administration  our  com- 
pany established  the  first  clay  plant  in  the  extreme  South,  at  a  cash  out- 
lay of  over  $20,000,  besides  cost  of  our  mines.  The  free-trade  excitement 
attending  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  arrested  the  work  of  the  pot- 
teries, and  the  Wilson  bill,  reducing  tariff  on  kaolin  from  $3  per  ton  to 
92,  took  away  the  last  item  of  profit  there  was  in  the  business  for  us. 
Our  clay  is  acknowledged  by  the  best  potters  of  the  United  States  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world;  but  the  rage  has  been  for  cheap  things,  and 
we  have  not  sold  2,000  tons  under  the  Wilson  bill.  All  the  best  clay 
yet  discovered  in  this  country  is  in  Florida,  and  we  have  long  hauls 
and  high  transportation  to  get  it  to  market. 

We  urged  the/ Wilson  committee  to  consider  that  the  reduction  of  $1 
on  the  price  of  a  ton  of  kaolin  would  not  cheapen  dishes  to  a  laboring 
man  as  one  ton  of  clay  would  make  two  or  three  hundred  sets  such  as  is 
found  on  the  poor  man's  table.  We  also  urged  that  the  reduction 
would  destroy  our  trade  and  give  the  business  to  European  clay 
dealers,  who  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  and  transportation. 
The  result  has  been  as  we  anticipated.  The  McKinley  bill  left  the 
tarifiT  on  kaolin  right  where  it  had  stood  for  some  years;  we  urged  the 
Wilson  committee  to  do  the  same. 

We  think  our  Florida  miners  should  be  encouraged  to  get  their  prod- 
uct to  market.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  place  a  tariff  on  white  kaolin 
of  $3  per  ton  (the  old  rate)  and  to  place  a  lighter  tariff'  on  inferior  clay. 
Make  duties  specific,  not  ad  valorem.  The  x>otters  were  seriously  crip- 
pled by  the  Wilson  bill  and  many  of  them  bankrupted.  We  ask  you 
to  consider  what  they  have  to  say  and  to  relieve  them  by  such  tariff 
as  yon  think  just  to  all  concerned. 

J.  F.  BiGHMOND, 

Secretaryy  Treasurer^  cmd  Manager  Palatlakaha  KcLolin  Co, 
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8TATEMEHT    OF    MB.   JOHV    W.   MOBOAH ,   OF   TBEHTOV,  V.  X, 

OPEBATOB  Hr  POTTEBT. 

Friday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  MoBaAN  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  wage  worker.  Our  only  motive  in 
coming  before  you  is  to  better  our  condition.  We  are  in  a  deplorable 
state,  far  worse  than  any  class  of  mechanics,  either  in  this  country  or 
foreign  countries.  The  mechanic  of  England  is  far  better  situated  than 
the  mechanic  letter  of  Trenton,  in  the  United  States.  I  have  some 
statistics  here,  gathered  and  vouched  for  as  to  their  correctness  by  the 
labor  bureau  of  New  Jersey.  The  weekly  earnings  under  tariff  rates 
prior  to  the  Wilson  bill — the  average  earnings  per  week — were  $11.40, 
Those  were  the  average  earnings  of  the  operator  prior  to  the  Wilson 
bill.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  reduced  to  $4.63  per  week.  Nor 
was  that  all.  These  earnings  would  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  more 
had  the  same  number  of  men  been  employed  during  the  period  as  were 
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employed  under  the  former  period.  During  the  period  of  the  tariff 
rates  prior  to  the  Wilson  law  the  prices  to  the  consumer  were  reduced, 
while  the  wages  of  the  operator  were  not.  Now,  understand  me,  gen- 
tlemen, we  did  not  have  any  trouble  in  our  industry  for  ten  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Under  the  schedule  of  the  Wilson 
bill  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  European  products  and  receive 
living  wages. 

I  have  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  water  and  know  something  about 
this.  The  condition  which  has  existed  in  Trenton  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  one  of  destitution.  Men  always  willing  and  able  to  work 
have  had  no  employment  on  account  of  the  importation  from  the  other 
side,  and  in  the  homes  of  these  workmen  there  has  been  absolute  want 
All  we  ask  is  that  our  industry  be  given  protection  in  order  to  let  the 
Americau  workman  live  as  he  should.  We  are  able  and  we  are  willing 
to  work  if  you  will  only  give  us  the  chance. 

Many  homes  have  been  broken  up  in  Trenton.  They  have  been  com- 
pelled, to  appease  the  wants  of  their  children,  to  sell  their  furniture, 
to  sell  their  clothing,  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  without.  We  have  one 
case  where  an  operator  sold  an  overcoat  for  about  $2  so  that  his  family 
might  buy  bread.  Some  have  found  it  necessary  to  strip  their  homes 
of  every  article  of  furniture  and  carpets,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bed, 
and  even  beds  have  been  sold.  Families  have  doubled  up  and  lived 
two  and  three  in  one  house.  We  think  this  a  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  American  Eepublic,  and  we  pray  to  you  to  alter  this 
state  of  affairs.  We  will  show  you  as  we  go  further  on  that  the  im[)orts 
have  increased  and  the  revenue  has  decreased.  I  think  that  is  about 
as  plain  as  I  can  put  it  to  you. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  In  what  lines  of  goods  have  these  imports  increased! 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  the  decorative,  and  generally  in  this  class  of  goods, 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Are  the  works  at  Trenton  running  now  at  allt 

Mr.  Morgan.  No;  completely  stopped. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  All  of  them  f 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  long  have  the  men  been  idlet 

Mr.  Morgan.  This  is  the  fourth  week. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Can  not  the  cheapest  line  of  goods  be  produced  in 
competition  with  the  imported  articles? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  have  to  put  it  to  you  in  my  way:  After  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson  bill  the  exporter  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
was  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  American  market  at  all  haz- 
ards. He  was  determined  to  rule  supreme.  The  selling  price,  of  course, 
was  reduced  at  one  bound  until  it  got  to  the  scale  of  the  lower  grade 
of  goods.  The  Americau  manufacturer,  to  compete  with  the  importer, 
put  hts  granite  shapes  into  CC — the  white  granite  patterns — and  manu- 
factured them  into  OC  goods,  which  meant  another  reduction  to  the 
operator  of  10  per  cent,  as  that  is  the  difference  between  the  granite 
shape  and  the  OG  shape.  Now,  the  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  do 
this  to  find  us  work.  We  understood  the  difficulty.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  so  foolish  as  to  pay  for  these  designs  and  manufacture  them  in 
CC  goods  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.  I  really  believe,  candidly^ 
though  the  manufacturer  is  best  able  to  answer  that  question,  that 
there  is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  profit  in  CC  goods. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  You  spoke  of  working  in  England  before  coming  to 
Trenton.  That  will  enable  you  to  state  exactly,  in  our  money,  what  the 
English  operators  get  in  wages  compared  to  the  Trenton  operators. 

Mr.  Morgan.  This  is  an  official  statement,  a  rather  worn  pax>er,  bat 
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nevertheless  it  is  evidence.  [Mr.  Morgan  took  out  of  his  pocket  and 
exhibited  a  table  of  figures.]  This  was  gotten  up  by  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration in  Stafi'ordshire,  England.  This  is  dated  the  12th  of  May,  1891. 
There  are  12  iirms  and  16  various  branches  in  this  business.  These 
firms  are  here  given.  The  hours  the  operator  works  and  the  money  he 
earns  are  dow^n  in  the  table  here.    I  will  enumerate  them. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  want  you  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge  in 
regard  to  wages  in  England  compared  to  wages  in  the  United  States. 
State  it  in  our  own  money. 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  1868 1  migrated  to  this  country;  in  1871 1  returned ; 
in  1873  I  came  back.  For  the  work  that  I  then  did  they  paid  7  shillings 
per  score,  and  that  work  was  cups.  Since  that  time,  and  about  the 
time  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  efiect,  they  introduced  machinery, 
what  we  call  a  pull  down,  and  it  lowered  the  mechanics'  wages  on  the 
other  side.  Where  I  would  have  received,  had  I  remained  there,  7  shil- 
lings for  making  one  score  of  cups,  I  would  only  receive  4  shillings  now. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  is  a  score? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Twenty  dozen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Reduce  this  to  a  day's  wages. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Our  wages  at  that  time  were  worth  about  £3  per 
week — $15. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  would  similar  work  be  worth  in  this  country, 
according  to  your  personal  experience?  What  did  you  receive  under 
the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $20, 1  believe,  for  that  quality 
of  work. 

The  mechanic  that  ma<le  this  clatss  of  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  was  crowded  out  gradually  into  the  coal  mine,  and  the  wife  or  the 
daughter  took  the  place  of  the  husband  or  the  son,  and  such  conditions 
exist  today.  Where  the  man  was  working  a  few  years  ago  the  wife  or 
daughter  is  working  to-day. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Do  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  employment 
at  the  present  time  of  female  laborers  in  Stafibrd shire? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  To  what  extent  is  it  employed  now? 

Mr.  Morgan.  To  a  great  extent.  Almost  entirely  on  cups,  plates, 
and  saucers.  For  instance,  J  as.  Meekins  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  only  hiis  one  man 
working  with  a  machine,  and  he  makes  almost  as  much  ware  as — well, 
at  one  time,  in  1869,  he  visited  Trenton,  and  a  manufacturer  asked  him 
how  many  could  he  make  in  a  week — how  many  he  turned  out.  He  said 
50  or  60;  and  the  other  man  said,  "Why  that  is  as  much  as  we  make  in 
all  Trenton."  Since  then  Meekins  has  enlarged  his  firm  and  bought 
other  firms  out.  He  barters  for  grain,  leather — anything  in  the  shape 
of  money— or  where  money  is  in  sight  he  will  exchange,  and  the  result 
is  that  he  has  from  five  to  eight  factories  over  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  don't  think  1  understand  you  about  the  wages.  At 
one  time  you  got  the  equivalent  to  $15  a  week  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  what  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  1873  or  1872. 

Mr.  Dalzcll.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  paid  so  much  a  score, 
and  if  you  made  7  shillings  Ut  that  rate  that  would  make  $15  a  week? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Working  how  many  hours  ^  day? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  at  that  time;  a  man  came 
and  went  about  when  he  pleased. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  It  was  piecework? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  piecework.  I  should  judge  we  worked 
about  eight  and  one-half  or  nine  hours  a  day,  perhaps  a  little  longer  or 
a  little  over  that.  We  did  not  try  to  drive  ourselves  in  the  work  at 
quite  so  high  pressure  as  we  do  in  America  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  still  use  the  potters'  wheel  to  make  these  shapes. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  would  a  man  in  England  get  for  making  20  dozen 
oups  now — the  same  as  you  mentioned  a  while  agof 

Mr.  Morgan.  Divide  four  into  20  parts;  anyone  here  who  has  a  pen 
and  pencil  could  get  at  that  figure  correctly.  The  cups  are  36  to  the 
dozen,  while  in  our  country  here  there  are  only  12  to  the  dozen. 


STATEMEVT  OE  E.  J.  WHITEHEAD,  OF  TRENTON,  N.  X,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  POTTERY  NATIONAL  UNION. 

Friday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to 
occupy  any  more  of  your  time  than  is  really  necessary,  and  will  only 
say  a  word  or  two.  Mr.  Morgan  and  I  are  here  in  the  interest  of  oper- 
ators from  Trenton,  as  he  has  told  you.  We  find  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  exists  to- day  is  something  deplorable,  and  we  attribute  it 
largely  to  the  lack  of  protection  to  our  industry.  We  find  that  the 
imports  of  crockery  have  largely  increased,  and,  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Wilson  bill,  I  think  the  revenue  has  decreased. 
We  want  a  rate  of  duty  imposed  that  will  protect  our  interests.  We 
believe  that  the  present  administration  of  the  tariff  laws  is  insufficient 
to  give  us  the  protection  that  we  need.  Under  the  ad  valorem  system 
there  are  too  many  discrepancies  that  will  permit  of  undervaluations 
of  goods,  and  so  enable  the  foreign  importer  to  produce  a  class  of  ware 
that  will  undersell  us.  We  can  see  in  our  city,  in  the  crockery  stores, 
decorated  china  dinner  sets  offered  for  sale  at  $10.80,  and  we  know  for 
a  fact  that  to  produce  those  and  offer  them  for  that  figure  the  duty 
has  not  or  could  not  have  been  honestly  collected,  even  under  the 
present  low  Wilson  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  pieces  in  the  setf 

Mr.  Whitehead.  The  figures  vary  from  56  to  144,  and  sometimes  156, 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  you  can  buy  these  sets  for  $10  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes ;  144  pieces,  china  dinner  sets.  These  are  dec- 
orated and  placed  right  here  in  our  own  city  tor  $10.68  or  $10.69. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  those  dinner  sets  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  or  $10. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  the  labor  cost! 

Mr.  Turner.  He  meant  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  mean  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  While  you  are  on  the  subject  now  I  might  reenforce 
your  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  foreign  article.  Don't  they  sell 
a  pretty  good  china  set  on  the  other  side  for  a  pound  sterling! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  A  40piece  dinner  setf 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  have  known  them  to  be  sold  even  cheaper  than 
that 
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Mr.  Turner.  Of  course,  the  valae  depends  on  the  decorations. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  in  Trenton  at  94.29 — a  blue- 
print  set. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Where  are  they  made^  these  sets  that  are  being  sold 
at  Trenton  at  $10  a  setf 

Mr.  Whitehead.  These  cheap  sets  are  principally  made  in  England, 
and  some  of  them  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Patne.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  x>ottery  manufacturers 
in  Trenton  from  1890  to  1893  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  They  were  fairly  prosperous. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  it  as  to  the  men  being  employed! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  They  were  employed  on  an  average  of  Ave  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  they  running  full  time  or  not! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  They  were  then  running  full  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  same  men  today  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  There  are  not  25  -per  cent  of  the  potters — no,  I 
won't  say  that — ^but  there  are  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  potters  in 
the  city  employed  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  not  one-third  of  the  pottery  operators  are 
employed? 

Mr. 'Whitehead.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  operative  potters,  about  one-third, 
and  those  are  not  working  on  full  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  has  that  condition  of  affairs  lasted  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  For  the  last  two  years ;  it  has  gradually  been  grow- 
ing worse. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  your  business  depression  commence  and  the 
potteries  cease  to  operate  on  full  timef 

Mr.  Whitehead.  At  about  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  and  it  has  been  growing  worse  ever  since. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wages  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  12  x>er  cent  on  the  list  prices  of  wages. 

Mr.  Payne.  By  the  piece,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  England  and  Germany,  how  do  the  wages  compare 
with  the  wages  in  Trentonf 

31  r.  Whitehead.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  I  can  speak  with 
little  knowledge,  but  I  know  the  wages  of  the  German  potter  are  often 
below  the  wages  of  the  English  potter,  and  the  wages  of  the  English 
potter  are  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  American  potter  at  the  present 
time.  From  information  I  gather  from  statistics  and  from  the  i)ersonal 
knowledge  of  men  who  have  come  from  there,  that  is  about  the  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  represent  the  organization,  do  you ;  the  Pottery 
Association  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir;  the  organization  in  the  East.  That  is 
the  Potters^  National  Union  of  America,  located  in  Trenton. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Composed  of  operators  generally! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir ;  general  ware  manufacturing  departments. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  are  in  your  organization! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  We  have  at  the  present  time  not  over  300  or  350 
members  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  McMixxJN.  What  rate  do  you  seekf 

Mr.  Whitehead.  We  would  ask  a  specific  duty  on  general  ware — 
that  is,  ware  generally  consumed  by  the  public,  which  would  not  need 
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to  be  classified.  Bat  jast  what  flgares  we  could  not  state  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  have  not  determined,  then,  what  would  be  a  fair 
rate? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  No;  we  have  not  determined  what  would  be  a  fair 
rate,  but  equivalent  to  the  McKinley  rate  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Has  this  12^  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  character- 
ized all  lines  of  pottery  in  Trenton? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  twenty  score  such  as 
the  gentleman  preceding  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  think  my  friend,  Mr.  Morgan,  was  a  little  oflF  in 
his  statement  about  the  comparison  of  wages  there.  They  pay  by  the 
score;  36  pieces  to  the  dozen,  and  20  dozen  to  the  score;  and  in  Trenton 
we  pay  by  a  dozen  of  12  pieces,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  a  dozen  cups, 
I  believe,  it  is  2^  cents;  the  turning  is  3  cents,  the  handling  is  3  centa, 
and  that  completes  the  manufacture  of  the  cup — that  is,  so  far  as  tbr 
clay  hand  is  concerned.  So  a  dozen  cups  would  cost  about  8^  cents  to 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  In  Trenton.  I  have  here  some  figures  showing 
importations,  etc.,  which  I  will  file: 

DECOKATED  WARB. 


Year. 


1894 $5,062,980.72 

1895 303,644.73 

1895 6.546.983.74 


1886 


8,  223, 491. 77 


Dut1e«. 


$3, 037, 788.  31 

182,186.81 

2,201.444.45 

2, 878, 222. 2;i 


Average 

ad  valorem 

rate  of 

duty. 


Pfr  cent. 


60 
60 
35 
35 


WHITE  WARE-NOT  DECORATED. 

1894 

$1,288,651.74 

158,  'i'yS.  02 

1,990,421.83 

1.886,149.61 

$708, 758.  34 

87.  200.  87 

597. 126. 58 

565,844.85 

55 

3895 

55 

1895      

30 

1896 

30 

Statement  of  the  years  1896  and  1893,  showing  the  increase  of  valuation  of  imports  and  the 

decrease  of  revenue  for  that  period. 


DECORATED. 


Year. 


1896 

1893 

DifTerence 

WHITE  (PLAIN). 

1896 

1893 

Difference 

oincroase  of  imports.  h  Decrease  m  revenue. 


$8.22:^,491.77 
0.821.092.67 


Duties. 


$2,878,222.23 
4.  (>il2. 655. 58 


a  1, 402, 399. 10 


61,214,433.85 


$1, 886, 149. 61 
2,110,856.05 


c  224, 706. 44 


$565.  844. 85 
1, 160. 970. 83 


6595,125.96 


0  Decrease  in  imports. 
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Siaitment  of  ike  ffear$  1896  and  189$,  showing  the  increate  of  valuation  of  imports  and  tks 
decrease  of  revenue  for  that  period  in  both  decorated  and  plain  (white)  ware. 


Year. 

Value. 

Dntiea. 

18M ^.... 

$10, 100,  Ml.  38 
8.931,048.72 

$3,444,067.08 
5, 253, 626. 41 

1898 - -- 

THflferenc*  --,»,-,... 

A  1,177, 602. 66 

61.800,550.33 

a  Increase  of  imports. 


b  Decrease  in  revenue. 


Statement  of  (he  years  1896  and  1894,  showing  the  increase  of  valuation  of  imports  and  (he 

decrease  of  revenue  for  thatperiodm 

DECORATED. 


Year. 


1804. 


Difference 


Yalae. 


$8,221,401.77 
5,  062,  980. 72 


0  8.160,511.05 


Duties. 


$2, 878, 222. 23 
3, 0.'{7.  788. 31 


5159.566.08 


PLAIN  (WHITE). 

1896 

$l,8«fi.  140.81 

1,288.651.74 

$565.  844.  85 

1891 - -- -- 

708.  558. 34 

DiffereDce 

o  597, 497.  87 

5 142. 913. 49 

a  Increase  of  imports. 


b  Decrease  in  revenue. 


8TATE1IENT  OF  HE.  E.  A.  STEPHENSON,  OP  EAST  LIVEEPOOL.  OHIO, 
EEPEESEHTINO  THE  OPEEATIVE  POTTEES  OP  THE  WEST. 

Friday,  January  8,  1897. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  will  only  ask  your  forbearance  for  a  few  moments.  1  will  try  to 
give  yon,  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  given 
you,  the  figures  in  regard  to  our  business. 

I  represent  the  operative  potters  of  the  West,  embracing  in  all 
nearly  6,000  operators,  and  I  have  come  to  give  you  in  a  few  words  the 
sentiment  that  prevails  among  the  men  with  whom  I  come  in  touch  as 
operative  potters.  The  city  from  which  I  come  and  where  1  reside  has 
been  built  up  within  the  past  few  years  upon  that  industry  alone,  we 
having  in  that  town  of  less  than  15,000  population  some  38  potteries, 
employing  a  great  many  men  and  women.  We  get  our  living  and 
sustenance  from  those  factories. 

I  wish  to  give  you  the  sentiment,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  men  whom  I 
represent  in  reference  to  this  matter;  as  to  what  we  ask  as  operatives 
and  citizens  of  the  town  and  as  men  who  are  trying  to  buy  homes  ^ind 
pay  for  them,  how  we  feel  and  how  we  are  afl'ected  by  the  tariff  regula- 
tions. I  am  not  well  enough  posted  along  the  tariff  lines  and  in  regard 
to  the  intricate  workings  of  that  system  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
or  details  of  it.  I  know  from  a  practical  point  of  view  how  it  has 
affected  me,  and  as  a  workingman  I  know  the  results  of  it.  I  know 
that  under  a  high  protective  policy,  the  McKinley  bill,  we  only  then 
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received  what  was  fair  and  honest  compensation  for  onr  labor,  such  as 
all  American  workmen  shonld  receive  who  work  at  skilled  labor — that 
is,  enough  to  permit  him  to  live  and  be  contented  in  his  home,  and  to  be 
employed,  which  he  certainly  has  an  inalienable  right  to. 

Mr.  Grosvenob,  Can  not  yon  give  us  the  wages  before  the  Wilson 
bill  and  the  wages  now  f    Those  are  the  facts  we  want. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Yes,  sir;  then  you  do  not  care  about  how  the  tarift 
affects  him  ? 

Mr.  GR06VENOR.  That  is  the  way  the  tariff  affects  him ;  it  affects  his 
wages. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Please  give  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been  affected. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  It  affected  me  over  $2  per  week  in  my  wages  ; 
that  is  how  it  affected  me,  and  it  now  only  gives  me  compensation 
enough  to  eke  out,  even  when  I  have  steady  work,  a  bare  existence. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  have  had  some  work,  then! 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Fortunately  I  have  steady  work. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  about  the  remainder  of  your  fellow  operatives  t 

Mr.  Stephenson.  The  most  of  them  have  not  had  work. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  proportion  of  them  are  idle! 

Mr.  Stephenson.  I  would  say  fully  one-third  of  the  workingmen  of 
the  West  have  been  idle  during  the  period  between  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  bill  and  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  your  judgment,  as  an  intelligent  man,  did  you 
get  as  fair  a  share  of  the  profits  under  the  Wilson  bill  as  under  the 
McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  I  did,  and  I  just 
wish  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  I  am  speaking  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
men  generally  when  I  stand  here  and  say  that  in  our  judgment  and 
opinion  if  you  men  do  not  give  us  a  higher  protective  tariff  along  with 
all  other  manufactories  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  the  near 
future  will  be  sad  in  the  extreme.  I  will  say  further,  on  my  own 
responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  a  great  many  others — for  I  think 
I  am  rightly  interpreting  the  sentiments  of  the  working  people — that  if 
such  a  tariff  is  not  given  to  the  manufactories  by  which  a  restoration  of 
the  wages  can  be  given  the  men  I  fear  for  the  iuture  prosperity  of  the 
Republican  party. 


STATEMEHT  OP  HOV.  BOBEBT  W.  TAYLEB,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE 

PBOM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Friday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Tayler  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  occupy  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  hour  kindly  given  me  by  the 
committee,  because  I  do  not  intend  to  burden  the  committee  or  consume 
my  own  time  with  any  general  statement. 

I  represent,  for  the  time  being,  the  manufacturing  and  operating  pot- 
ters—not so  much  because  I  am  a  Congressman  as  because  I  have 
been,  as  it  were,  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  potteries,  and,  except 
technically,  I  have  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  business.  I  am  not 
a  manufacturer  of  pottery,  and  never  have  been,  but  know  something 
about  it,  having  lived  in  a  pottery  community  for  about  ten  years  of 
my  life. 

The  committee  probably  understands  that  in  this,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  ancient  of  all  the  arts,  no  industry  of  that  character  has  ever 
prospered  or  has  ever  been  established  except  by  the  assistance  of  the 
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Government.  All  the  great  potting  institutions  have  been  so  estab- 
lished. The  potters  of  America  never  have  asked  for  Government 
establishment,  or  Government  protection,  or  Government  assistance, 
bat  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  circumstances,  as  well  as 
labor,  are  factors  relating  to  cost  of  prodnction  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  But  what  they  want  is  an  expression,  legislatively,  of  the  dif- 
ferent labor  conditions  in  this  country  and  the  other  countries  in  which 
the  potting  product  is  made.  They  want  Congress  to  give  expression 
to  this  fact.  It  costs  more  to  maintain  the  American  civilization  than 
it  does  the  other,  but  if  Congress  does  not  undertake  to  maintain  that 
distinctive  civilization,  then  ours  must  go  down,  approaching  the  level 
of  the  others. 

Now  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  law  on  the  pottery  business  was  x)eculiar. 
In  1890,  under  the  act  which  passed  that  year,  the  duty  on  the  two 
kinds  of  pottery  in  which  I  am  at  present  interested  was  55  and  60  per 
cent,  respectively;  that  is  to  say,  on  plain  white  goods  the  rate  of 
duty  was  55  per  cent  and  on  decorated  goods  60  per  cent.  That  cov- 
ered what  is  known  as  white  earthenware  and  china.  Earthenware  and 
china  are  two  broad  terms  which  cover  all  kinds  of  pottery — not  scien- 
tifically, but  with  reasonable  accuracy.  One  of  them  has  an  opaque 
body;  the  other  has  a  translucent  body.  In  one  of  tbem  the  glaze 
unites  only  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  the  other  the  glaze 
passes  through  the  entire  thickness  and  thus  produces  a  translucent 
and,  generally,  a  vitrified  body.  Those  are  the  practical  methods  of  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  known  as  white  earthenware  and  what  is 
known  as  china. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  of  duty  was  changed  from  60  per 
cent  on  plain  white  goods  to  30  per  cent,  and  from  60  per  cent  on  deco- 
rated goods  to  35  per  cent.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  this  committee,  in 
framing  a  tariff  bill,  is  going  to  consider  any  other  legislation  as  a 
basis  or  as  affecting  their  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  of 
new  legislation,  but  for  fear  this  committee  may  be  misled  in  taking 
the  Wilson  bill  for  a  basis  of  their  legislation,  I  desire  to  refer  to  what 
is  already  in  the  minds  and  memory  of  many  gentlemen  here.  That  is, 
while  the  present  law  makes  the  rate  of  duty  on  pottery  liO  and  35  per 
cent,  respectively,  the  Wilson  bill,  as  it  emerged  from  the  House  under 
the  drastic  reform  sentiment  that  existed  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
House,  made  the  rates  of  duty  35  per  cent  on  plain  white  goods  and  40 
per  cent  on  decorated  goods;  but  the  Senate,  by  a  process  of  evolution 
that  would  be  a  long  story  to  fully  elaborate,  changed  that  to  30  per  cent 
and  35  per  cent,  but  they  did  it  with  the  expectation  and  promise  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  measure  there — I  mean  the  Demo- 
cratic gentlemen — that  when  a  strike  that  was  then  in  progress  among 
the  pottery  operatives  in  this  country  was  settled  the  duty  would  be 
restored  in  the  bill  and  would  finally  pass  the  Senate  at  40  on  plain 
white  and  45  per  cent  on  decorated  goods.  And,  indeed,  I  am  informed 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  had  charge 
of  the  pottery  schedule  himself  declared  that  if  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Wilson  bill  had  been  maintained,  if  justice  had  been  done  to  pottery 
alike  with  the  other  interests — that  is,  if  they  had  been  treated  alike — 
that  the  rates  of  duty  on  x)otteiy  would  have  been  40  and  45  per  cent 
instead  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  as  it  was  when  it  went  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Tttrnbr.  As  part  of  that  history ;  is  it  not  true  that  the  opera- 
tives asked  their  friends  in  the  Senate  to  support  tho  Senate  amend- 
ment f 

Mr.  Tayler.  For  a  time  I  admit  that  wa  so,  but  that  goes  into  the 
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history  that  would  make  a  long  story,  which  I  said  I  would  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  relate.  The  result  of  it  was,  in  a  word, 
that  that  strike  was  settled  upon  the  understanding  that  this  40  and 
45  per  cent  rate  should  be  restored,  and  with  that  expectation  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  but  in  conference  it  stayed.  The  Senate  never  had 
sight  of  a  hair  of  the  tariff  bill  after  it  got  into  conference,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  gentleman  who  intended  to  carry  out  his  promise  to 
see  that  pottery  had  a  rate  of  40  and  45  per  cent,  which  would  make  it 
preserve  the  equilibrium  as  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of  even  a 
Democratic  revenue  measure,  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  promise.  It 
was  i)hy8ically  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  And  the  result  is  that 
against  even  the  wishes  of  tariff  reformers  the  pottery  business  has 
been  compelled  for  the  last  three  years  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a 
tariff  that  was  far  below  even  what  the  enemies  of  protection  thought 
it  was  entitled  to  have.  So  I  say  in  that  respect  the  pottery  business 
has  been  peculiarly  affected. 

But  more  than  all  that.  Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  times, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pottery  is  in  a  sense  a  luxury — that  is 
to  say,  new  pottery  is  a  luxury — that  is,  when  a  man  is  hard  run  for 
money  he  will  not  buy  new  crockery  until  what  he  has  is  broken,  but 
if  he  is  reasonably  well  fixed,  if  he  is  earning  good  wages,  he  will  buy 
new  pottery  when  his  old  goods  chip, — I  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  the  last 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  fact  that  undervaluations 
have  been  more  and  more  known  to  exist  in  the  importations  of  pottery 
into  this  country,  the  volume  of  importations  as  measured  by  those 
undervaluations  has  enormously  increased,  until  in  189G  the  amount 
imported  was  $10,539,476  worth  of  i)ottery,  practically  all  of  which 
comes  directly  into  competition  with  the  American  product;  in  the  two 
years,  in  1895  and  1896,  there  were  i  mported  in  to  this  country  $20,000,000 
worth  of  pottery ;  while  in  1891  and  1892,  under  the  McKinley  law,  there 
was  something  over  $16,000,000  worth  imported  into  the  country,  and  the 
revenue  derived  under  that  latter  importation  was  $3,000,000  more  than 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  larger  importations  under  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  countries  abroad  are  the  greatest  exporters  to 
this  country? 

Mr.  Tayler.  England,  France,  and  Germany,  I  think,  in  the  order 
I  have  named  them.  In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  refer  to  another  coun- 
try, which  is  the  greatest  menace  to  American  pottery,  and  will  become 
more  and  more  so  as  the  years  go  on. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Before  you  depart  from  this  matter,  have  you  any 
figures  that  will  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  that  is  produced  in 
this  country! 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  can  answer  your  question,  although  not  in  exact 
figures.  The  production  of  this  country  in  1892,  while  the  McKinley 
law  was  in  operation,  was  approximately  40  i)er  cent  of  the  goods  con- 
sumed. We  imported,  in  other  words,  60  per  cent  and  manufactured 
40  per  cent.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  that  imported,  perhaps  not  so 
much,  but  very  nearly  that  much,  was  of  a  class  of  goods  which  the 
Americans  have  the  men  and  the  money  and  the  intelligence  to  them- 
selves produce;  I  mean  produce  along  lines  of  absolute  economy;  not 
economy  of  wages,  perhaps,  but  economy  of  human  effort,  taking  no 
more  human  muscle  or  brain  or  time  to  accomplish  the  manufacture  of 
those  things  in  this  country  than  it  takes  to  produce  them  in  other 
countries. 
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What  I  wanted  to  impress  apou  the  minds  of  the  committee  was  that 
while  there  bas  been  an  enormously  reduced  consumj^tion  in  this  coun- 
try of  earthenware  and  chinaware  in  the  last  three  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  other  countries  that  has  been  sent  into  this  country  has  largely 
increased,  and  the  result  has  been  necessarily,  inevitably,  the  thing  that 
has  been  graphically  described  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  already 
si>okeu  here.  Men  have  worked  half  time  if  they  have  worked  at  all, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  American  workingmen  in  potteries  in  the  last 
three  years  have  not  been  half  of  what  they  earned  in  the  three  years 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law.  Their  wages  have  been 
reduced  12^  per  cent,  but  that  was  the  least  of  their  troubles.  It  might 
be  charged  against  a  manufacturer  that  he  unjustly  reduced  wages,  but 
it  could  not  be  justly  charged  against  a  manufacturer  who  had  any 
desire  for  his  own  prosperity  that  he  shut  down  his  works  and  worked 
them  on  half  time  unless  his  business  compelled  him  to  do  so;  it  is  the 
shortness  of  the  work  that  has  made  the  men  sutler  most. 

We  think  those  circumstances  present  in  the  most  graphic  form  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  in  the  legislative  conditions  that  is  respon- 
sible for  this.  }*ottery  is  the  only  great  product  that  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance  on  American  soil.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  iinds  the  foreign 
producer  getting  the  American  market  more  and  more,  not  because  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  make  it,  as  I  said  a  tew  moments  ago, 
but  because  he  can  not  maintain  the  kind  of  civilization  among  his 
workmen  which  they  have  enjoyed ;  he  can  not  pay  them  the  wages 
they  were  accustomed  to  receive,  and  by  right  ought  to  receive,  and 
come  into  open  competition  with  the  products  of  these  other  factories. 

Xow,  here  are  a  few  specimens  of  pottery  work  that  I  want  to  refer 
to  with  great  brevity  to  illustrate  the  point  I  have  just  made.  Here  is 
a  cup  and  saucer,  one  of  a  dozen  of  them,  of  different  designs.  They 
are  china,  made  and  decorated  in  Japan.  A  dozen  of  those  beautifully 
decorated  pieces  sold  in  New  York,  at  wholesale  price,  for  $2.50.  Now, 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  you  could  not  hire  an  American  decorator, 
as  skilled  as  any  in  his  line  in  the  world,  to  do  the  work  of  decorating 
those  for  $2.50.  He  could  not  do  it  if  he  was  paid  only  one-third  of 
what  he  is  paid.  The  average  wages  of  workmen  that  work  on  this  are 
18  to  25  cents  a  day  in  Japan. 

In  front  of  the  chairman  is  a  piece  of  ware  which  the  experts  on  this 
committee  upon  looking  at  it  will  say  is  Dresden.  Both  of  the  larger 
pieces  are  of  that  character,  but  those  two  beautifid  pieces  of  Dresden 
ware  were  made  in  Japan  also.  I  think  that  Dresden  will  be  looking 
to  her  laurels  as  early  and  as  soon  as  we;  and  the  very  impetus  that 
has  been  given  to  the  potteries  in  Japan  wdl  justify  the  statement  that 
I  was  once  charged  with  being  rash  in  making,  that  if  I  had  $100,000,000 
at  my  command  I  could  capture  every  market  in  the  world,  and  I  would 
drive  America  and  the  Continent  aither  into  barbarism  or  to  protection. 
That  is  precisely  what  will  happen  unless  the  world  protects  itself 
against  Japanese  pottery  and  other  articles. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  beautiful  cup  and  saucer,  also  of  a  Dresden  pat- 
tern, which  upon  a  careful  investigation  it  is  found  can  be  decorated 
in  this  country  by  most  skilled  workmen  for  50  cents,  provided  they 
have  a  year's  work  and  plenty  of  it,  so  that  you  can  proceed  with  abso- 
lute economy  of  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  Fifty  cents  for  how  much  f 

Mr.  Tayler  (continuing).  And  his  skill  can  be  used  to  the  best  of 
advantage.  It  will  be  50  cents  for  doing  the  decorating  on  one  cup  and 
aaacer.    It  is  all  hand  work,  and  yet  that  piece—the  cup  and  saucer — 
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was  sold  in  New  York  for  38  cents.  Of  course  no  American  manufac- 
turer or  English  manufacturer  could  by  any  possibility  compete  witli 
that. 

It  is  often  said  that  America  can  not  produce  it — can  not  produce  the 
ware  this  country  ought  to  have  and  the  beautiful  things  that  are  made 
abroad. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  cup  and  saucer  whose  combined  weight  is  If 
ounces.  It  is  belleek  ware,  made  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  can  be  made  any 
place  where  the  American  potter  has  lirmly  taken  root — where  the 
American  atmosx)here  pervades  a  potting  community.  And  I  want  to 
say,  while  I  am  not  what  would  be  called  an  expert  in  pottery,  yet, 
judging  from  my  own  knowledge  and  from  the  highest  testimony  that 
can  be  obtained,  there  never  was  a  better  piece  of  belleek  made  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  no  connoisseur,  no  judge  of  beautiful  things, 
would  set  that  alongside  of  a  piece  of  Irish  belleek  and  not  say  that 
this  was  the  finer  article.  I  am  not  speaking  in  heroics  about  it,  but 
speaking  my  solemn  judgment. 

Mr.  Turner.  Please  tell  us  a  little  more  about  the  expensiveness 
of  itt 

Mr.  Tatler.  That  piece  of  ware,  to  put  it  on  the  market,  cost  about 
$18  a  dozen,  about  $1.50  for  producing.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  pro- 
ducts of  the  potters'  art.  I  am  not  bringing  things  here  that  merely 
show  a  large  amount  of  labor.  That  is  one  of  the  highest  products  of 
the  potters'  art,  and,  as  I  say,  ought  to  sell  from  the  factory  at  about 
$18  a  dozen. 

I  have  here  another  sample  of  the  same  kind  of  work,  which  I  would 
like  to  have  the  committee  examine.  This,  too,  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
product. 

(Mr.  Tayler  passed  around  for  the  inspection  of  committee  various 
pieces  of  this  ware.) 

I  have  in  my  hand  another  piece  of  belleek  decorated  in  the  royal 
Worcester  fashion  which  would  need  the  American  stamp  on  it  to  make 
the  finest  judge  of  pottery  dispute  that  it  was  American.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  ever  saw  a  finer  thing  of  its  kind  than  that.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  could  make  a  finer  thing.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing, gentlemen,  in  the  line  of  pottery  which  the  American  people  can 
not  to-day  produce  within  themselves.  They  have  the  enterprise,  they 
have  the  ingenuity,  they  have  the  artistic  judgment  and  the  artistic 
workmen,  and  they  can  make  any  of  these  things,  but  the  bald  problem 
is  presented  to-day — how  can  they  pay  the  American  workmen  what 
they  think  they  are  entitled  to  get  and  what  the  manufacturer  is  will- 
ing to  pay  if  he  can,  the  price  the  workmen  demand,  and  compete  with 
the  same  article  manufactured  by  labor  that  gets  less  for  its  work  f 

Mr.  Tawney.  All  these  articles  you  have  exhibited  are  articles  of 
luxury,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Tatler.  Yes,  sir;  although  I  suppose  a  cup.  and  saucier  that 
cost  20  cents  are  not  very  great  luxuries;  and  yet  these  decorations 
seem  to  make  the  articles  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  that  Jai)anese  cup  and  saucer  the  latest  design  t 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Of  Japanese  make,  but  not  of  Japanese  design.  Every- 
body knows  the  wonderful  faculty  of  the  Japanese  and  Ohinese  to 
imitate.  The  Japanese  have  imported  recently  a  full  plant  of  machin- 
ery, since  machinery  has  come  into  use  in  potteries.  They  imported  it 
l^om  this  country.  They  are  setting  it  up  in  Japan.  It  is  a  patented 
article,  but  there  is  no  patent  law  in  Japan  that  will  prevent  them  from 
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reproducing  it  ad  infinitum,  and  they  will  before  long  be  producing  all  the 
articles  we  make.  The  only  thing  that  has  prevented  him  from  grasp- 
ing American  ideas  more  is  that  he  has  not  yet  exactly  comprehend^ 
the  idea  of  quantity.  A  man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand crates  or  casks  of  a  certain  article  from  the  Japanese  and  would 
give  his  order  to  them  might  get  one  hundred  or  he  might  get  ten.  He 
would  not  be  sure  his  order  would  be  filled,  and  therefore  there  is  an 
uncertainty  in  dealing  with  the  Japanese. 

All  of  these  purely  artistic  things  that  you  see  on  the  table  here 
were  made  in  America.  And  yet  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  im- 
ported samples  you  will  note  that  the  kind  of  decoration  on  them  is  no 
more  to  be  com])ared  with  the  decoration  on  this  belleek  made  at  Tren- 
ton than  a  painter's  daub  made  in  a  day  is  to  be  compared  to  one  that 
it  takes  a  month  or  a  year  to  paint. 

Mr.  Tawn£T.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  these  two  cups  and  saucers 
made  in  Japan  will  cost  the  consumer  in  this  country  nowf 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  suppose  $3.50  a  dozen.  They  might  sell  for  25  or  30 
cents  apiece  here  at  retail. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  Trenton  cups  and  saucers  of  about  the  same 
8i2e  would  sell  for  what  hereT 

Mr.  Tatler.  It  is  not  fair  upon  my  part,  if  I  have  left  that  impres- 
sion, to  compare  those  belleek  cups  and  saucers  with  these  others. 
They  belong  in  another  class.  These  are  not  even  competitors  of  those. 
Anybody  that  looks  at  these  will  see  that,  while  they  are  pretty,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  same  moment  with  the  belleek  I  have 
just  passed  down  the  table.  I  presented  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  American  potter  could  do,  for  there  is  nothing  fiiner  than  the 
specimen  that  I  have  shown  you.  Of  course  a  larger  amount  of  work 
could  be  put  on  the  decorations.  They  could  be  made  considerably 
more  expensive  if  it  was  desired  to  do  so;  but  the  work,  the  art,  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  pottery,  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  specimens  that  I 
have  shown  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  goods  coming  under  section  84 
of  the  Wilson  law,  china,  porcelain,  stonCi  and  crockery  ware,  known 
as  plain  white  goods,  generally  speaking,  not  changed  in  conditions  by 
superadded  ornamentations  or  decorations — if  these  goods  do  not  form 
one  of  the  main  items  in  the  manufactures  by  our  people t 

Mr.  Tatler.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  There  is  a  very  large  production  of  such  goods,  is 
there  nott 

Mr.  Tatlbb.  No,  sir.  I  should  say  at  a  guess,  and  somebody  may 
correct  me  if  necessary,  that  the  product  of  American  potters  is  about 
25  per  cent  plain  and  75  per  cent  decorated  goods. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  by  the 
Wilson  bill  which  was  made  on  that  class  of  pottery,  there  was  imported 
in  1893  under  the  McKinley  act  $2,110,000  worth  and  under  the  Wilson 
biU  in  1896  only  $1,886,000  worth. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  is  the  process  of  development.  We  are  not  man- 
ufacturing less,  because  it  must  all  be  first  white  goods,  but  we  are 
selling  less  and  less;  eveiybody  is  selling  less  and  less  of  white  and 
decorating  more. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  only  wanted  to  see  how  the  reduction  in  price  has 
taken  our  market  when  the  amount  imported  had  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Well,  you  will  understand  that  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  pottery  is  the  making  of  the  plain  white 
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goods.  The  cousumption  of  those  white  goods  as  a  form  for  final  use 
is  constantly  growing  less  and  less,  and  when  yoa  find,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  last  three  years,  that  there  is  only  a  difterence  of,  say, 
$200,000  between  the  importation  of  plain  white  goods  in  this  country 
in  one  year  from  the  next,  and  that  less  than  the  importations  of  the 
preceding  year,  you  may  be  inetty  sure  that  there  has  not  been  a 
normal  falling  ott*  in  the  importation  of  that  class  of  goods.  The  white 
goods  that  jire  iaiported  are  largely  imported  for  the  purpose  of  redeco- 
ration  here. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  combination  among  the 
makers  of  pottery  fixing  prices  and  discount! 

Mr.  Taylek.  i^o,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  there  been  none?  A  dealer  in  the  commodity 
informed  me  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  no  such  combination  in  any  such  sense  as  I 
know  your  question  is  intended  to  convey.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  potters' association  which  considers  all  questions  of  common  interest 
They  have  a  uniform  price  list. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  make  their  uniform  price  lists! 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  make  their  uniform  price  lists,  from  which  certain 
discounts  are  allowed;  and  while  there  is  an  understanding  that  a 
certain  rate  of  discount  should  be  the  prevailing  one,  yet  every  man 
sells  at  what  price  he  pleases — dift'erent  potters  sell  at  different  prices. 
Anyone  in  the  so-called  association  does  as  he  pleases  about  the  dis- 
count. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  is  an  association,  then! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  the  association,  or  the  members  of  it,  sell  their 
goods  at  different  ratefe  of  discount. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  give  a  less  discount,  by 
agreement  among  themselves,  to  the  smaller  dealers  than  they  do  to  the 
larger  ones! 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  do  not  know;  very  likely 
they  might. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  have  this  agreement,  then ;  but  you  say  in  some 
instances  it  is  violated! 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  any  more  than  a 
uniform  understanding  as  to  the  price  at  which  pottery  ought  to  sell. 
There  is  no  restriction  of  production.  There  is  no  one  who  can  be 
forced  to  sell  at  any  particular  price,  and  it  is  the  common  understand- 
ing that  every  man  sells  at  whatever  price  he  pleases. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  does  not  that  agreement  extend  to  an  under- 
standing that  they  will  not  sell  below  the  price  that  the  judgment  of 
the  combination  has  fixed! 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  McMillin.  I  do  know  that  so  far 
as  any  agreement  is  concerned  it  is  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  because  it  has 
nothing  to  hold  it  together. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  mere  dissociation  of  the  potters  of  this 
country! 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Does  not  the  putting  on  of  higher  duties  and  the 
preventing  of  imports  make  it  more  easy  to  control  the  market  where 
they  undertake  to  do  sot 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  home  competition  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  price  of  pottery  down. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  pottery  establishments  are  there  in  the 
United  States! 
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Mr.  Tatleb.  About  sixty  of  the  kind  that  manofactare  china  and 
earthenware— tableware  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  common  yellow,  or  Bocking- 
ham,  pottery  work,  even  at  the  present  rate,  is  so  that  the  market  is 
held  by  the  American  mannfacturersf 

Mr.  TATL.ER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  have  control  of  that  market t 

Mr.  Tayleb.  They  have  control  of  that  market — that  is  io  say,  they 
dominate  the  trade  in  that  class  of  ware,  and  I  have  never  heard  any- 
body complain  that  the  price  was  nnreasonably  high.  It  is  that  line 
of  pottery  manufacture  which  has  demoustrated  the  efifect  of  improved 
production  when  the  protection  suffices  to  put  it  on  a  sound  basis  where 
it  was  not  in  much  danger  of  destruction. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  As  to  this  agreement  in  regard  to  prices,  have  you 
a  knowledge  of  whether  prices  have  ever  been  put  up  by  any  agreement 
above  a  fair  price  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Tatleb.  I  do  not.  I  want  to  say  this  in  that  connection,  that  I 
have  the  best  evidence  that  I  could  be  expected  to  have  that  not  more 
than  five  of  the  potteries  in  this  country  have  made  any  money  within 
the  last  three  years.  I  do  know,  a8ide  from  these  evidences  that  multi- 
ply on  every  hand — aside  from  the  fact  that  men  do  not  work  on  full 
time  or  else  have  had  their  wages  decreased — I  know  that  three  or  four 
of  the  potteries  in  my  section  of  the  country,  of  the  finest  potteries  ever 
constructed  by  the  wit  of  man,  have  absolutely  shut  down  and  have 
been  shut  down  for  months,  and  they  do  not  know  when  they  will  open. 
They  have  every  appliance  that  was  ever  devised  for  making  pottery, 
but  they  can  not  make  pottery  and  live.  Several  factories  in  my  own 
county  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  receivers  or  have  made  assign- 
ments within  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  absolutely  as  plain  as  such 
a  thing  can  be  to  one  who  is  not  in  the  business  that  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  the  employee  has  sufi'ered,  and  has  suffered  grievously,  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Have  they  suffered  in  like  proportion  t  In  other 
words,  did  the  manufacturers  maintain  as  high  a  scale  of  wages  as  they 
could  under  the  circumstances  f 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  think  that  any  workingman  in 
the  potteries  disputes  the  fact  that  he  has  been  getting  all  the  wages 
his  employer  could  pay  him  since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect.  I 
have  never  heard  it  disputed  by  anybody. 

The  Chaibman.  In  confirmation  of  the  statement  you  made,  I  see 
from  the  figures  that  while  the  importation  of  plain  has  fallen  off 
$225,000  in  1896  from  1893  the  importation  of  the  better  artide  has 
increased  $1,400jD00.    That  substantiates  the  point. 

Mr.  Taxxeb.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  effect  of  the  Wilson 
law  on  the  china-clay  washing  plants  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Of  course,  the  effect  could  only  be  disastrous  to  those 
who  supply  raw  materials,  since  the  factories  have  had  their  markets 
cut  almost  in  two  in  the  last  three  years.  Their  market  has  been  almost 
destroyed.  The  china  clay  producers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
supply  more  than  00  per  cent  of  the  material  which  before  the  Wilson 
biU  went  into  effect  they  were  supplyiug. 

I  want  to  proceed  for  a  moment  to  the  more  practical  side  of  this 
question.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  I  think,  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  no  tariff  law  can  be  properly  effective  unless  there  is  a  fair 
determination  in  the  first  instance  of  what  it  is  you  are  putting  your 
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duty  on,  what  its  value  should  be,  what  its  value  is,  so  that  you  may 
properly  give  expression  to  the  idea  that  is  involved  in  the  philosophy 
of  protection.  There  is  nothing  in  which  this  process  of  undervaluation 
has  been  reduced  to  so  fine  a  science  as  pottery.  I  have  had  it  stated 
tome  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  by  gentlemen  in  whose  knowl- 
edge I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  seven  eighths  of  the  capital 
invested  in  Limoges,  the  greatest  center  of  china  manufacturing  in  the 
world,  is  American  capital,  and  about  seven  eighths  of  the  production 
of  Limoges  comes  to  America.  If  that  be  true,  it  can  come  into  America 
at  any  price  they  please  to  put  upon  it.  The  greatest  sellers,  mer- 
chants, of  pottery  in  America  produce  their  pottexy  abroad.  They  sell 
it  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Consign  it  to  themselves? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Consign  it  to  themselves,  of  course. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  long  have  Americans  Invested  in  this  way  in 
Limoges  f 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  fifty  years  ago  they  first  invested,  when  a  couple 
of  Yankees  invested  their  money — their  names  were  Haviland — and 
started  there. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Would  you  object  to  giving  some  of  the  names  of 
the  people  that  are  engag<^d  in  fraudulent  transactions  of  that  kindf 
This  would  be  very  important  information  to  us  and  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  stating  it,  as  I  said,  upon  second-hand  information. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Yes,  of  course ;  most  all  of  such  information  is  second- 
hand information,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  that  exists,  and  if  seven  eighths  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industries  referred  to  abroad  is  owned  by  Americans, 
and  those  Americans  have  their  establishments  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  also,  and  are  sending  their  goods  here  undervalued,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  to  find  out  about. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  say  owned  by  Americans.     . 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  said  it  was  American  capital. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  American  capital.  Some  of  it  is  owned 
here;  some  of  it  originated  here  and  has  been  developed  here,  and  it  is 
principally  all  derived  from  the  American  purchaser. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  they  are  engaged  in  shipping  fraudulently  to 
themselves  by  undervaluation,  the  fact  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  a  fact  susceptible  of 
determination;  but  Mr.  McMillin  understands  that  each  separate  in- 
stance furnishes  the  foundation  for  an  enormous  amount  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  and  that  it  becomes  physically  impossible  to  pursue  every 
one  of  these  multitudinous  instances.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
everybody  knows  that  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  Everybody  knows 
that,  or  everybody  is  mistaken  in  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  common 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Tavtnby.  The  evidence  before  this  comipittee  last  winter  showed 
very  conclusively  that  that  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  applied  to  almost  all  industries. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  the  pottery  business 
are  made  of  any  better  clay  than  those  engaged  in  any  other  business. 
They  ought  to  be,  perhaps;  but  a  man  does  not  always  make  the  best 
job  of  himself. 

The  result  of  this  is  that,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  pottery, 
a  specific  duty  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that  article,  and  a  compound  duty 
where  a  specific  duty  will  not  entirely  meet  the  situation.    Those  who 
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are  interested  in  this  basiness  are  not  prepared  to-day  to  sabmit  to  this 
committee  a  statement  of  the  reclassification  of  the  pottery  schednles, 
although  they  have  that  work  under  way.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
with  the  vast  variety  of  work  that  is  done  amoug  the  potters  there  must 
be  a  larger  classification ;  that  is  to  say,  a  larger  number  of  classes. 

Mr.  D0L.L.IVEB.  Mr.  Tayler,  it  appears  that  the  committee  in  1890 
&i]ed  to  make  any  of  the  duties  on  this  ware  specific  t 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely. 

Mr.  DoLLFVEB.  Have  you  made  such  investigations  as  would  enable 
yoa  to  suggest  a  basis  for  specific  duties  on  this  ware? 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  present  a  statement  of  that  sort  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  matter  that  involves,  as  you  will  readily  understand, 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  sj^stem  of  valuing  pottery,  and  those  who 
are  informed  upon  the  subject  are  diligently  at  work  endeavoring  to 
arrive  at  something  which  will  be  a  fair  and  just  classification,  and  then 
it  will  be  for  the  committee  to  pass  upon  that  classification,  and  also 
upon  the  rates  and  duty.  But  I  may  say  in  a  general  way  their  idea  is 
that  uiK>n  the  plain  goods  as  distinguished  from  decorated,  and  also 
trom  those  plain  goods  which  in  their  very  conformation  are  artistic,  a 
specific  duty  will  answer  the  purpose,  because  there  is  no  superadded 
ornamentation  which  might  be  entering  in  its  cost  to  complicate  the 
Bituation ;  that  upon  that  class  a  specific  duty  could^  be  laid. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  weight;  and  one  serious  matter  of  consideration 
was  whether  it  ought  to  be  the  weight  of  the  piece  itself  or  the  weight 
of  the  piece  with  the  package.  Probably  it  would  be  wisest  to  put  it 
in  the  package.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  package  could  be  considered 
in  determining  what  the  specific  rate  should  be  per  pound,  but  the 
gentlemen  can  understand  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  weigh  every 
piece,  while  it  would  be  a  simple  operation  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
cask  or  crate  weighing  1,500  pounds,  for  instance. 

When  the  plain  goods  are  ornamented  by  plain  print,  then  the  prob- 
lem is  reasonably  simple,  but  when  it  is  highly  ornamented  then  there 
should  be  added  to  the  specific  duty  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  would 
protect  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  from  under- 
valuations of  goods  that  are  of  high  value  but  little  weight.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  that  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  on  account  of 
the  large  diversity  in  the  class  of  decorations  and  in  the  value  of  the 
goods  no  systematic  result  has  been  arrived  at.  But  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  an  opportunity  later  to  present  to  the  committee  in  writing 
a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  they  undertake  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Those  different  schedules  can  be  printed  with  the 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  file  those  so  as  to  be  printed? 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  a  number  of  parties  have 
said  that  they  would  have  schedules  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  filed  in  season  they  will  be  printed. 
Upon  examining  these  two  paragraphs  alone  of  the  earthenware  I  find 
that  the  increase  of  importations  in  1896  over  the  fiscal  year  1893 
exceeded  $1,000,000,  but  notwithstanding  that  increase  of  importations 
in  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  revenue  fell  off  $800,000. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  principle  of  protection, 
this  interest  and  industry  is  the  thing  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied, 
and,  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  an  extent  very  much  beyond  that 
which  we  find  in  the  law  now  in  force.    We  have  aU  the  present 
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evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this  industry  receiving  a  larger  protection, 
a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  that  is  apparently  independent  of  the  present 
financial  condition  and  the  dallness  which  characterizes  almost  all 
branches  of  industry,  many  of  which  have  suffered  from  excessive 
importations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  in  whatever  form  imposed 
ought  not  to  be  a  lower  rate  than  that  imposed  in  1890.  I  know  that 
people  are  apt  to  say  that  their  interest  and  industry  is  the  thing  that 
needs  protection  most.  I  have  perhaps  characterized  this  industry  as 
one  of  that  kind,  but  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether,  from  the  evidence 
I  h^ve  presented  and  the  evidence  which  is  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge, this  is  not  an  industry  of  that  character. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  ARTHUE  0.  WIGOOr,  IMPORTER,  OP  BOSTOV, 

SECRETARY  OP   THE  HEW  EB GLAHD  CROCKERY  AND   eiAJSS- 

WARE  ASSOCIATION. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  HoFKms.  Is  your  statement  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duties  on 
pottery! 

Mr.  WiaaiN.  It  is  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duties  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Turner.  Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  present  the  reasons  why  the  duties  should  remain 
aA  they  are? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  formulate  them.  It 
is  our  position  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  represent  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer? 

Mr.  WiGOiN.  The  importers. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  know  of  a  combination  existing  among  the 
pottery  manufacturers  for  the  fixing  of  prices  and  discounts  at  which 
their  wares  shall  be  sold? 

Mr.  WiaaiN.  No;  excepting  that  every  salesman  that  comes  in  rep- 
resenting dififerent  potters  has  the  same  discount. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  do  they  live  up  to  it! 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  do  they  have  a  larger  discount  for  large  con- 
sumers and  a  smaller  discount  for  small  consumers  or  dealers? 

Mr.  WiGOiN.  Yes,  sir;  practically  they  do.    They  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  your  observation  that  they  live  up  to  their 
undertaking? 

Mr.  WiaaiN.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  McMellin.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  It  has  been  the  case  for  at  least  twenty -two  years. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  by  which  they  have 
the  same  prices  for  the  same  article? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  in  selling  your  goods,  do  you  make  any  discount 
or  any  price  which  varies  in  accordance  with  whether  you  sell  a  large 
or  small  quantity? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  does  not  do  that? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not,  either. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  the  discount  is  uniform,  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  price  is  uniform  in  these  various  potteries? 
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Afr.  WiQOTJX.  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  on  what  is  in  general  use,  the 
white  granite  and  G  G  goods  and  the  yellow  and  EockiDgham  goods, 
the  discount  given  is  invariably  the  same  given  by  the  different  mann- 
fiictarers. 

The  Ghaikman.  That  is  so,  in  trade,  of  all  kinds  of  discounts. 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  not  the  discount  ordinarily  given  the  samet  For 
instance,  take  the  woolen  trade.   Is  it  ordinarily  not  5  per  cent  discount  t 

Mr.  Wtgoin.  I  do  not  know  about  that  business. 

Mr.  DoLLTVEB.  Have  you  observed  that  same  kind  of  a  system  of 
discount  in  your  contact  with  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  WiGaiN.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  the  same  agreement  among  for- 
eigners, apparently,  as  to  their  prices. 

Mr.  DoLLrvBB.  In  buying  in  England  do  they  appear  to  have  a 
miiform  price  list? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  DoLLTVEB.  Or  a  uniform  discount  t 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  Not  to  the  extent  they  do  here. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  that  uniformity  of  dis- 
counts in  the  English  trade? 

Mr.  WiGGEN.  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  undervaluation  uniformly  pra<*ticed? 

Mr.  WiGGiN.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  Boston. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  whether  this  agreement  extends  to  any- 
thing except  the  price? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  only  judge  there  is  an  agreement  by  the  fact  that 
their  discounts  are  universally  the  same.  I  have  no  knowledge  beyond 
that 

Mr.  Tawney.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  judge  there  was  an 
agreement  of  that  kind  among  importers? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir;  because  the  price  among  importers  is  not  so 
universally  the  same. 

Mr.  Tubnbe.  As  an  importer,  from  your  experience  as  such,  would 
you  say  that  a  specific  duty,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Tayler,  is  practicable 
in  earthenware  and  chinaware? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  have  it  work  practically. 

Mr.  McMrLLiN.  The  domestic  manufacturer  has  the  absolute  market, 
or  substantially  so,  on  yellow  and  Bockingham  goods,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wiggin  read  the  following  paper: 

Onr  aasociation  is  composed  of  the  importers  and  dealers  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
New  England  States.  We  are  associated,  not  to  combine  on  prices  nor  to  fix  prices, 
bni  to  become  better  acquainted,  and  by  meeting  and  talking  with  each  other  arrive 
tt  abetter  understanding  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  business;  in  brief,  to  stady 
the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  We  sell  largely  of  both  foreign  and  American 
made  wares.  We  stand  between  the  consmner  and  the  various  manufacturers.  For 
instance,  we  import  largely  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  we  also 
buy  largely  of  American-made  pottery  and  glassware.  In  other  words,  we  are 
interestefl  in  low  prices,  as  we  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people.  We  own 
00  interest  in  any  pottery,  but  we  are  presumed  to  be  intelligent  buyers,  and  there- 
fore are  aware  of  tne  prices  of  this  merchandise,  whether  it  be  foreign  or  American, 
and  we  stand  as  a  purveyor  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  trying 
ilways  to  find  the  best  ware  for  the  least  money,  therefore  we  believe  that  the  mer- 
ehant  who  sells  both  foreign  and  domestic  ware  is  as  useful  in  the  community  as  the 
mmnfactiirer,  whose  product  may  or  not  be  the  best  for  the  consumer.  There  is  no 
doabt  but  that  the  claims  of  the  domestic  potters  can  be  justified  in  saying  that 
crockery  has  been  reduced  in  price  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Presumably  this  has 
been  during  the  period  covering  these  high-tariff  taxes,  but  there  are  other  facts 
that  tarn  responsiDle  for_^e  reduction  in  cost  of  pottery. 
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The  rates  of  tariff  have  not  been  the  controlling  factor,  as  I  can  prove  to  yon. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  inventions  that  have  been  of  importance  in  rednciDg 
prices  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  One  of  these  improvements  was  in  the  old- 
fashioned  kiln  where  the  coal  was  put  directly  into  the  fire  fine  and  much  heat  was 
wasted.  They  now  have  a  patent  which  nearly  doubles  the  saving  in  fuel,  or  rather 
furnishes  nearly  double  the  heating  capacity  of  the  old  kiln.  Another  influence  has 
come  in  the  shape  of  the  displacement  of  hand  power  by  steam.  This  has  been 
adopted  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  America.  Another  important  factor  within 
a  few  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  lithographic  transfer  process.  They 
now  take  blank  pottery  and  put  a  decoration  of  a  spray  of  leaves  or  foliage  upon  it, 
and  instead  of  having  to  paint  it  carefully  by  hand  as  formerly,  they  simply  wipe  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  ou  the  lithographic  transfer  process,  and  wipe  that  on  the  pot- 
tery, and  it  is  done  almost  as  rapidly  as  I  have  told  yon. 

I  may  add  that  recently  a  priuting  machine  has  been  invented  for  transferring  the 
decoration,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  printing  color  designs  nearly  50  per  cent.  In 
this  connection,  let  me  add  that  all  three  of  these  inventions,  the  Minton  kiln,  the 
lithographic  transfer  process  of  decoration,  and  the  steam  power  in  place  of  hand  or 
foot  power,  are  foreign  inventions,  showing  that  the  stimulant  of  a  nigh  tariff  in  the 
United  States  did  not  produce  these  cheapening  processes  of  manufacture,  as  all 
these  were  foreign  inventions. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  domestic  potters  the  benefit  of  the  claim  that  they  have 
helped  to  introduce  wares  to  create  competition  between  the  home  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers. But  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  an  active 
competition  between  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Chinese  potters  which  brings 
the  price  of  the  products  down.  The  causes  of  bringing  the  price  down  have  been 
these  new  methods  of  firing  and  decorating  the  ware.  They  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  reducing  the  cost. 

The  brief  history  of  the  tariff  changes  on  earthenware  is  as  follows :  It  was  increased 
from  10  per  cent  in  1789-1794,  to  20  per  cent  in  1816-1842 ;  24  per  cent  in  1857-1861 ;  40 
per  cent  in  1864-1883  to  60-55  per  cent  in  1883.  From  1883  to  the  act  of  1890  the  duti- 
able value  on  outside  packages  (crates,  casks,  and  cases,  including  the  packing 
material)  was  made  duty  free  to  compensate  for  the  increased  schedule  rate  from  40 
to  55  and  60  per  cent;  but  in  the  administrative  tariff  act  of  1890  the  value  of  the 
outside  packages  was  made  dutiable  while  the  rates  of  65  on  white  ware  and  GO  on 
decorated  ware  remained,  leaving  the  tariff  tax  on  earthenware  not  less  than  65  per 
cent  on  the  finer  ware,  and  fully  70  to  75  per  cent  on  the  common  crockery  used 
chiefiy  by  the  masses. 

The  Wilson  act  reduced  rates  to  30  per  cent  on  white  ware  and  35  per  cent  on  deco- 
rated ware,  but  it  left  the  administrative  act  unchanged,  which  now  taxes  the  out- 
side packages,  making  the  present  duty  on  the  ware  itself  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 
Added  to  this  tax  is  the  abolition  of  damage  allowance,  which  up  to  1883  allowed  a 
rebate  on  all  goods  damaged  in  transit  to  the  port  of  entry.  To-day  if  a  ship  comes 
in  water-logged  or  has  shifted  cargo  on  the  voyage  or  damage  by  fire  or  otherwise, 
and  there  is  damage  to  any  amount,  the  importer  must  pay  duty  on  the  entire  lot  or 
abandon  his  property.  This  feature  of  the  present  law  is  an  unjust  tax  which  adds 
materially  to  the  landed  cost  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  of  course  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  the  recent  tariff  tax  allows  of  a  fair  measure  of  competition 
between  foreign  and  domestic  crockery  and  glass,  and  that  as  under  the  present 
schedule  rates,  to  which  must  be  added  the  administrative  items  of  tax  on  the  costly 
packages,  with  abolition  of  damage  allowances,  will  bring  a  larger  revenue  to  tiie 
Treasury  than  would  be  realized  if  higher  rates  are  imposed. 

Whv,  under  the  schedules,  two.  important  classes  of  crockery  are  prohibited,  to 
wit,  the  common  yellow  ware,  the  Kockiugham  teapots,  and  the  common  cream- 
colored  ware,  used  as  kitchen  crockery  by  all  and  ou  the  tables  of  the  poorer  claeses. 
Ten  years  ago  the  yellow,  the  Rockingham,  and  the  cream-colored  ware  was  imported 
extensively,  but  since  1890  it  has  almost  ceased  to  come  from  abroad,  being  made 
here,  and  by  manufacturers  who  control  the  markets  of  this  country  by  a  combina- 
tion which  fixes  its  prices  because  of  no  foreign  competition. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  far  as  practicable  specific  duties  be  substituted  for  ad 
valorem.  On  that  point  we  beg  to  say  that  on  this  class  of  merchandise  it  is  imprac- 
ticable; the  question  has  been  studied  for  years,  but  has  never  been  found  feasible, 
as,  if  by  avoirdupois,  the  ware  for  the  masses  being  the  coarser  and  heavier,  it  would 
burden  the  masses  of  consumers,  and  if  by  count,  the  same  objection. 

We  believe  that  the  undervaluation  in  the  goods  in  Schedule  B  has  been  redaced 
to  the  minimum,  as  the  records  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  will  prove. 
We  therefore  pray  that  no  change  to  specific  rates  be  made,  as,  in  our  judgment,  it 
would  act  prohibitory  on  most  classes  of  crockery,  therefore  reduce  the.  re  venue  and 
add  to  tlie  cost  of  ware  to  the  mass  of  consumers. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  believer  in  protection,  and  think  that  the  present 
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rate  of  duty  on  crockery  has  been  »  true  protective  tariff.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  observation  go,  nnder  tbe  present  tarifT  the  output  of  American  potters  has 
Bteailily  increased,  the  quality  improved,  and  price  losHened,  so  that  never  were  the 
American  people  getting  better  goods  at  as  low  prices  as  to-day.  No  article  is  in 
more  zeneral  use  than  crockery;  it  is  used  by  the  laborer  and  the  millionaire,  and 
ae  a  believer  in  true  and  fair  protection,  which  gives  stimnlus  to  the  American 
manufacturers  by  a  duty  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  prohibit  foreign  goods  ho 
that  tbe  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  manufacturers'  association  or  trust,  I  think  the 
provisions  of  the  present  bill,  so  far  as  crockery  is  concerned,  have  been  snccesHful. 
I  wish  to  call  to  yonr  attention  the  fact  that  two  American  manufacturers  of  deco- 
rated pottery  who  have  achieved  success  and  a  national  fame,  namely,  the  Rockwood 
Pottery  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Low  Arc  Tile  Company,  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  never  asked  for  or  would  Join  in  any  petition  for  higher  duties. 


EARTHENWABE  AND  CHINA  CLOCK  CASES. 

[Paragraphs  84  and  86.] 

Baltimore,  January  1, 1897. 

Ck>MMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  an  existing 
practice  under  the  tarift'  act  of  August  28,  1804,  which  practice,  if  not 
fraudulent  in  intent,  results  in  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue 
which  beyond  question  it  is,  entitled  to  receive,  and  which  the  framers 
of  the  act  exi)ected  it  would*  receive. 

** Decorated  earthenware  and  china,"  or  porcelain  clock  cases,  with- 
out a  particle  of  metal  about  them,  are  regularly  admitted  at  the  New 
York  custom-house  at  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  as  ^^  metals  and  manu- 
factures of,"  under  Paragraph  173  of  Schedule  0,  instead  of  being 
entered  at  a  duty  of  35  per  centum  as  ^'earthenware  and  china,"  under 
Paragraph  86  of  Schedule  B,  where  they  beyond  question  properly 
belong. 

The  reason  given  for  their  being  so  entered  is  that  in  Paragraph  173 
of  Schedule  C,  ^'metals,  and  manufactures  of,"  are  found  the  words 
^^clocks  or  parts  thereof,"  and  an  earthenware  or  China  clock  being  a 
part  of  a  clock,  is  entitled  to  entry  at  25  per  centum. 

In  order  that  the  abuse  referred  to  may  be  stopped,  we  ask  that  the 
words  "clock  cases  with  movements  or  without,"  be  added  to  both 
Paragraphs  84  and  85  of  Schedule  B,  immediately  following  the  word 
"including." 

We  also  ask  that  the  words,  "if  composed  of  metal,"  be  added  to 
Paragraph  173|  Schedule  G^  immediately  following  the  word  "thereof." 

D.  F.  HAYNzr  &  Son. 
DECOEATED  STOIfEWAKE. 

(Paragraph  85.) 

Deab  Sib:  In  the  McKinley  bill,  on  the  item  of  Flemish  stoneware, 
sometimes  known  as  decorated  stoneware,  which  covers  a  line  of  steins, 
or  beer  mugs,  growlers,  wine  jugs,  etc.,  there  was  placed  a  duty  of  55 
per  cent  on  the  plain  and  65  per  cent  on  the  decorated,  if  we  under- 
stand the  matter  correctly. 

Under  the  Mills  bill  this  duty  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  On  deco- 
rated goods,  with 35  per  cent  margin  as  between  ourselves  and  the  Gernian 
and  English  makes,  we  can  not  possibly  compete.  IN'otwithstanding 
our  molds  and  appliances  for  making  these  goods,  the  trade  the  last  two 
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years  made  about  10  per  cent  of  our  output.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  never  been  a  year  since  we  have  known  anything  of  the  basiness 
that  there  have  been  so  many  goods  imported  as  dnring  the  last  year 
especially. 

In  the  manafacture  of  these  goods  labor  is  practically  the  only  item 
to  be  considered,  as  materials  are  rather  cheap  and  fael  is  cheap,  yet 
onr  materials  cost  us  more  than  they  do  our  competitors  across  the 
water,  and,,  as  you  know,  labor  costs  us  considerably  more  than  double 
as  much. 

Charles  N.  White, 
Manager  Central  New  York  Pottery, 


liAVA  GAS  TIPS. 

(Paragraph  86.) 

STATEMBVT  OF  MB.  D.  M.  STEWARD,  OF  OHATTAV OOOA,  TBHV. 

Friday,  January  dy  1897. 

Mr.  Steward  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time,  because  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
sickness,  I  was  nnable  to  prepare  a  written  statement.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  briefly  to  the  article  which  perhaps  has  not  been  brought 
to  your  attention  before — certainly  not  to  my  knowledge — and  that  is 
the  manufacture  of  lava  gas  tips,  a  little  article  which  is  in  itself  very 
necessary,  because  without  it  we  can  not  get  perfect  light  with  the  gas 
which  we  are  using  in  this  country.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this 
business  was  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
company  with  which  I  then  connected  myself  has  traveling  salesmen 
who  bad  been  in  the  business  some  five  or  six  years  previous  to  that 
time.  These  little  articles,  the  lava  gas  tips,  were  sold  then  at  whole- 
s<ale  for  $6  a  gross.  They  have  from  time  to  time  been  reduced,  until 
at  the  present  time  we  find  ourselves  on  a  starvation  basis  of  35  cents 
a  gross  for  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  Where  do  they  appear  on  the  tariff  list  nowt 

Mr.  Steward.  In  paragraph  86.  I  wish  to  respectfully  submit  that 
the  duty  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  evidently  was  arranged  by  the 
importers,  or  other  parties  in  interest,  and  is  entirely  inadequate  and 
does  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer  at  all.  One  concern,  the 
one  to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  was  a  concern 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  organized  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  with  every 
facility  for  manufacture,  and  it  went  to  the  wall,  as  it  naturally  would 
under  the  circumstances,  although  the  prices  they  obtained  were  greater 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  also  led  to  the  bankruptcy  of  another  con- 
cern with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
concern  that  I  represent  had  a  patent  in  an  electrical  line  to  fall  back 
upon,  we  would  not  have  appeared  bofore  you  to-day,  but  would  probably 
be  in  the  poorhouse  or  somewhere  else. 

These  little  gas  tips  are  indispensable.  You  go  into  a  gas  fitter's 
establishment,  as  I  did  to  day,  and  purchase  one.  In  the  case  of  this 
one  [exhibiting  a  sample]  I  paid  5  cents  for  it  at  retail,  or  it  would  cost 
$7.20  a  gross.  In  order  that  I  might  not  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  I  went  further  and  found  another  establishment  of  a  larger 
character,  and  the  gentleman  very  kindly  sold  nie  three  for  6  cents, 
but  positively  refused  to  give  any  reduction  if  I  took  a  lar|,6  quantity. 
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That  is  at  the  rate  of  $2.80  a  gross.  I  have  the  card  of  the  house  from 
which  I  boaght  these  if  any  gentleman  would  like  more  definite  infor- 
mation. I  claim  it  is  nnjnst  to  ask  ns  to  compete  with  the  European 
manufacturers,  where  the  labor  is  underpaid,  as  you  know.  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to  go  over  that.  Every  gentleman 
preceding  me,  or  nearly  every  one,  has  talked  on  that  line,  and  it  is  a 
fruitfol  subject  I  could  talk  all  night  on  that  line  if  I  had  the  time, 
but  I  will  not  do  so. 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty.  In  my  fifteen  years'  experience  in  this 
business  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  duty  has  been  evaded  con- 
stantly, right  straight  along.  Can  the  importers  of  these  goods  pay  1 
mark  8  pfennigs,  or  1  mark  10  pfennigs,  and  pay  the  freight  and  consul 
fees  and  insurance  and  that  sort  of  thing  and  sell  them  for  35  cents  a 
gross  in  New  York  Cityt    They  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  DOLLIVSB.  What  sx>ecific  duty  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Steward.  Fifty  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  What  would  be  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  thatt 

Mr.  Steward.  The  ad  valorem  duty  was  only  about  9  cents. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  would  be  the  equivalent! 

Mr.  Steward.  I  don't  know.  I  won't  take  time  to  figure  it  out.  The 
foreign  value  is  1  mark  8  pfennig  or  1  mark  10  pfennig. 

Mr.  DOLLIVXR.  What  is  it  in  our  money? 

Mr.  Steward.  About  32  cents. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  And  you  want  50  cents  a  gross  specific  duty  t 

Mr.  Steward.  Yes;  we  do.  We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  sherifPs 
hands.  You  see  the  people  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  these  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  can  not  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  The  rate  you  ask  is  more  than  double  what  the 
McEinley  rate  was. 

Mr.  Steward.  I  don't  care.  It  is  no  more  than  just.  It  is  what  we 
should  have.  The  people  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  now.  We  have 
an  industry  and  are  employing  i)eople  who  would  otherwise  be  unem- 
ployed. The  material  would  lie  dormant  if  we  did  not  use  it.  We  can 
make  and  do  make  goods  equal  to  the  best  imported  goods  in  this  line. 
We  can  make  any  kind  of  the  goods  and  make  them  just  as  good  as  the 
European  goods,  and  the  people  would  get  them  for  the  same  money, 
or  less  money  if  we  had  the  protection  we  ask  for. 
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[Paragraph  86.] 

glATEXEHT  07  H0¥.  PAUL  J.  80RG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Friday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  SoBO  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Company,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  present  a  request  or  statement  to  this  committee,  wherein 
they  ask  that  the  tubes  or  bougies  that  are  made  of  pottery  be  put  upon 
the  free  list.  They  claim  to  be,  and  I  believe  they  are,  the  sole  licensed 
agents  of  the  Pasteur  filter,  which  is  covered  by  a  French  patent.  That 
part  of  the  patent,  I  believe,  is  the  tube,  which  they  claim  can  not  be 
made  in  this  country.  The  total  or  highest  amount  they  have  imported 
was  Uu,OOU  of  those  tubes,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
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They  claim  that  that  daty  increased  the  cost  of  these  filters,  which  is 
a  water  parifier  of  some  note,  and  I  believe  yon  are  familiar  with  it, 
and  if  they  are  relieved  of  this  duty  on  this — which  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  the  American  manufacturer,  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  make  them — they  could  put  these  filters  into  the  hands  of 
more  people  by  reducing  the  cost  of  it  considerably, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  long  has  that  French  patent  yet  to  runt 

Mr.  SoRG.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  company  could  notlnanu- 
facture  these  filters  in  this  country  after  the  patent  expires,  is  there! 

Mr.  SoRG.  They  claim  that  one  kiln  over  there  can  burn  some  40,000 
of  those  tubes  at  one  time,  and  it  would  not  pay  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  enter  into  it  because  they  could  not  burn  more  than  one  and 
a  half  kilns  a  year. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  they  claim  that  the  duty  is  unreasonably  high? 

Mr.  SoRG.  They  think  under  the  circumstances  it  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list,  as  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  can  not  be, 
because  the  production  is  protected  by  a  patent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  a  revenue  producer  I  should  think  the  tariff  would 
be  all  right. 

Mr.  SoRG.  Well,  it  might  be  from  that  standpoint,  but  it  is  a  small 
thing,  as  I  do  not  think  that  the  revenue  would  amount  to  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  statement  that  this  filter 
apparatus  purifies  water  to  such  an  extent  the  public  are  largely  bene- 
fited thereby,  and  would  be  a  good  deal  more  benefited  if  they  could 
sell  this  cheaper  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  more  people. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  SoRG.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  value  of  one  of  those  t 

Mr.  SORG.  Fifty  cents  for  two.  We  have  a  sample  there  at  the  other 
end,  and  ])robably  someone  could  tell  whether  they  could  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  They  are  not  made  here,  and  the  statement  is  that 
nobody  could  afford  to  make  them  with  the  present  demand. 

Mr.  SoRG.  Yes;  that  is  the  statement,  and  they  are  protected  by  a 
duty. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Their  observation  is  that  the  duty  adds  to  the  cost 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  reason  of  the  higher  price  is  because  it  is  protected 
by  a  patent,  is  it  not,  and  there  can  be  no  home  competition? 

Mr.  SoRG.  I  understand  that  even  if  that  patent  expired  it  would  not 
justify  any  pottery  to  rig  up  for  the  manufacture  of  them.  I  have  the 
following  statement  from  the  secretary  of  the  company  referred  to : 

Dayton,  Ohio,  January  g,  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  hereby  Bnbmits,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  the  foUow- 
ing  facts  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  tariff  laws  affect  its  basiness: 

This  company  is  the  sole  licensee  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  filters,  employing  Uie  filtering  medium  which  is  patented  bv  Chorlea  Edonard 
Chamberland,  of  Paris,  France,  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  dated 
February  16, 1886,  and  numbered  336885  and  336386  (a  sample  of  said  filtering  medium 
being  submitted  herewith,  and  is  marked  "sample  filtering  medium  of  the  Pasteur 
filter,  from  The  Pasteur- Chamberland  Filter  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio'0>  The 
articles  which  we  denominate  ''tubes''  or  ''bougies"  are  "composed  of  earthen  or 
mineral  substances,''  as  classified  under  Schedule  B,  paragraph  86,  of  the  existing 
tariff  laws.  The  patent  relates  to  the  formula  for  compounding  these  substances 
and  requires  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pottery  as  well  as  of  the  sciences, 
to  successfully  manufacture  and  test  the  tubes  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
market.  The  function  of  this  filterinp^  medium  is  to  remove  from  water  and  other 
fluids  all  matters  in  suspension,  including  micro-organisms,  and  eflpeciaUy  germs  of 
disease. 
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It  is  admitted  by  scientists  throaghoat  the  world  that  it  is  the  only  means  whereby 
drinking  water  can  be  deprived  of  tlisease-prodacing  organisms  and  yet  retain  its 
natural  salts  and  gases.  It  is  likewise  the  only  means  whereby  flnids  can  be  deprived 
of  germs  without  destroying  the  toxin  produced  by  them.  By  its  use  only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  the  various  antitoxins  now  employed  in  the  prevention  of 
diseases,  and  especially  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria.  It  is  used  throughout  the 
French  army  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  the  soldiers,  and  has  during  the  past 
four  yearri  reduced  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  cases  more  than  75  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  official  report  of  the  minister 
of  war  of  France.  It  is  the  only  filter  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Prunsian  war 
office  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  incident  to  drinking  impure  water.  (See  report 
of  July,  1895.)  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  Government  for  the  use  of  its 
armleSy  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  cities  in  India,  for  the  prevention 
of  enterio  fever  and  cholera.  We  have  also  numerous  evidences  since  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  its  great  hygienic  and  scieutitic  valae. 

The  art  of  pottery  in  this  country  is  not  far  enough  advanced,  nor  are  the  potters 
sufficiently  educateid  in  the  sciences  to  be  able  to  make  these  tubes  and  determine 
positively  whether  or  not  they  are  efficient  to  sterilize  fiuids.  These  tubes  are  iJl 
made  in  one  pottery,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  potters  are  skilled 
in  this  speciid  work,  and  the  tubes  are  tested  for  bacteriological  efficiency  by  com- 
petent persons  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inventor,  Dr.  Charles  Edouard 
Cbamberland,  director-general  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  The  number  of  these  tubes 
that  are  now  required,  or  which  will  no  doubt  be  required  for  supplying  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  for  years  to  come,  will,  in  our  judgment,  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
an  American  potter  to  construct  his  kilns  or  to  secure  persons  having  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  to  make  them. 

We  are  advised  that  an  ordinary  potter's  kiln  in  this  country  will  bum  at  one  time 
about  40,000  of  these  tubes.  We  have  not  thus  far  in  our  existence  imported  to 
exceed  60,000  during  any  one  year,  and  a  consumption  of  200,000  would  cause  a  very 
handsome  output  in  these  filters.  When  one  considers  that  a  kiln  of  these  tubes 
requires  only  a  week  or  ten  days  in  which  to  bum  them  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  requirements  for  this  country  would  not  justify  a  potter  to  make  preparations 
and  employ  the  necessary  skilled  workmen  to  take  up  their  manufacture.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  by  potters  in  this  country  to  manufacture  them,  but  with- 
out success,  and  even  if  they  were  to  succeed  they  would  be  liable  to  suits  for 
infringement  of  the  Chamberland  patents. 

This  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1888,  having  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  fnlly  paid  up.  It  has  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  estab- 
lishing agencies,  perfecting  the  filter  cases  and  apparatus  in  which  these  tubes  are 
necessarily  placed  to  be  in  practical  operation;  it  has  a  large  factory,  well  equipped 
in  all  its  appointments,  but  owing  to  the  ^eat  cost  in  manufacturing  the  filters  (and 
a  particular  item  of  this  cost  are  the  filtering  tubes)  our  prices  have  been  necessarily 
so  high  as  to  make  their  general  introduction  and  use  very  slow.  As  a  coubequence, 
in  all  these  years  we  have  made  no  money  for  our  stockholders.  The  admission  of 
these  tubes  into  this  country  free  of  duty  would  enable  us,  we  believe,  to  very 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  our  goods  and  bring  the  retail  price  of  the  filters  very 
generally  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and  thus  increase  our  business. 

At  the  present  time  these  tubes  cost  us,  including  transportation,  breakage,  tariff, 
etc.,  nearly  50  cents  each,  delivered  at  our  factory ;  we  sell  them  to  our  agents  at  75 
cents,  and  they  in  turn  sell  them  to  the  customer  at  $1,  whereas  if  they  were 
imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty  we  would  be  able  to  make  a  reduction  of 
about  25  per  cent  on  the  retail  price,  and  thus  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  desire  in 
popularizing  the  prices  of  our  goods.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  filters  we  are 
compelled  to  employ  the  most  skilled  workmen  and  use  the  best  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  far,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  employment  to  more  than  about  forty  persons,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
oould  give  employment  to  many  times  that  number  if  we  can  be  relieved  of  this 
expense. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  declared  for  protection  to  American  industries, 
with  sufficient  tariff  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  but  the.  theory 
of  such  a  tariff  contemplates  the  admission  into  this  country,  free  of  duty,  all  such 
articles  as  by  reason  of  climate  or  the  character  of  the  article  can  not  be  produced 
nor  manufactured  at  a  profit.  In  other  words,  all  articles  that  can  not  in  any  man- 
ner come  in  competition  with  like  articles  of  agriculture  or  manufacture,  etc.,  in 
this  country. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  you  to  place  upon  the  free  list  "filtering  tubews,  or 
filtering  medium,  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral  substances  that  are  biscuited, 
which  will  stand  a  test  of  not  less  than  1,500°  F."  We  make  this  distinction  so  as 
to  prevent  the  importation  into  this  country  of  inferior  filtering  medium  composed 
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largely  of  silicated  oarbon,  and  which  wonld  come  in  competition  with  similar  man- 
nfactnres  in  this  country,  but  i^hich  is  not  a  sterilizing  medium,  and  consequently 
to  limit  the  temperature  as  above  would  not  open  the  doors  for  competition  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

In  conclnsion,  we  believe  that  this  company  is  entitled  at  your  hands  to  the  most 
favorable  consideration  for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

First.  The  Pasteur  filter,  which  is  our  only  article  of  manufacture,  can  not  bo 
made  without  the  employment  of  this  specially  constructed  filterin^r  medium. 

Second.  Being  protected  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  to  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  country,  who  controls  the  sole  right  to  their  manufacture,  the  courts  have 
intervened  to  prevent  American  potters  from  manufacturing  them  in  this  country 
during  the  life  of  said  patents. 

Third.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  pottery,  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  potters  of  this  country  would  make  it  unsafe  at  the  present  time 
to  market  tubes  made  by  them  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Fourth.  The  quantity  which  in  all  reasonable  probability  will  be  used  by  us  for 
many  years  t-o  come  would  not  justify  any  potter  in  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  employing  the  necessarily  skilled  workmen  to  produce  them  for  us,  or  for 
others,  even  if  other  conditions  were  favorable  for  so  doing. 

Fifth.  This  company,  having  the  sole  control  of  all  patents  of  the  inventor  now 
in  existence  or  that  may  hereafter  be  taken  out,  as  well  as  the  right  to  the  commer- 
cial reputation  of  the  business  for  more  than  twenty  years  hereafter,  upon  condition 
of  purchasing  these  tubes  of  the  inventor,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  could  not  become 
purchasers  of  an  American-made  article. 

Sixth.  After  the  expiration  of  the  patents  covering  the  formula  of  the  composition 
of  these  tubes,  if  there  be  any  trade  in  this  country  other  than  that  of  this  com- 
pany, it  does  not  deprive  American  potters  of  the  right  to  manufacture  the  same 
should  they  so  desire. 

Seventh.  Inasmuch  as  this  filter  is  universally  admitted  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem whereby  typhoid  fever  and  other  water-borne  diseases  may  be  prevented,  and 
whereby  antitoxins  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  can  be  successfully  sterilized 
without  destroying  their  chemical  properties,  we  believe  that  the  product  of  our 
manufactory  should  come  in  universal  use,  and  to  do  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
should  be  placed  at  the  minimum,  and  in  so  far  as  the  placing  of  these  articles  upon 
the  free  list  will  aid  us  in  accomplishing  that  end,  we  feel  that  your  committee 
will  not  only  be  encouraging  what  promises  to  be  quite  an  industry,  but  will  like- 
wise directly  contribnt^  to  tiie  preservation  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Thb  Pastrub-Chambbrland  Filter  Co., 
By  J.  S.  Miles,  Secretary, 

STATEMEHT  OF  AUGUST  OIESE,  OF  HEW  TORE,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

BERKEFELD  FILTER. 

New  Yoek,  Janvury  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  imported  for  several  years  from  Germany  a  filter,  known  as 
the  ^'Berkefeld  filter,"  which  is  nsed  for  filtration  of  water,  removing 
from  same  all  imparities,  even  typhoid  and  cholera  bacilli,  as  proved 
by  eminent  bacteriologists,  such  as  Dr.  Bobert  Koch,  of  Berlin;  Dr. 
Bitter,  of  Breslan;  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  of  Dundee;  Hon.  G.  M. 
Sternberg,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army;  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  many  others.  This  filter  is  used  by  the 
boards  of  health  and  colleges  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
the  filtration  of  toxin  for  antitoxin,  the  great  remedy  for  diphtheria;  is 
further  in  use  by  several  of  our  military  posts,  the  whole  Academy  of 
West  Point  being  equipped  with  them;  is  also  used  in  public  schools, 
hospitals,  and  ought  to  be  used  by  every  private  family  to  prevent 
diseases  which  are  the  consequence  of  unhealthy  drinking  water, 
principally  in  large  cities. 

The  filter  itself  is  a  hollow  cylinder  made  of  infusorial  earth,  and  has 
on  its  outlet  a  brass,  nickel  plated  headpiece,  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  outside  filter  case,  and,  according  to  present  tariff,  pays  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  as  a  manufacture  of  earth  and  metal. 
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The  outside  filter  cases  are  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and  can  be  made 
in  this  country  to  protect  our  home  industry,  or  if  imported  ought  to 
pay  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal  not  otherwise  specified.  The  filter 
cylinders  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  The  duty  only 
increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  no  home  industry  sufl'ering  by  free 
entry  of  them,  and  as  it  is  important  that  these  filter  cylinders  should 
be  sold  as  cheap  as  possible,  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  every  family 
desirous  to  provide  for  pure,  healthy,  drinking  water,  also  for  use  in 
colleges  for  bacteriological  purposes,  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  to  have 
these  Berkefeld  filter  cylinders  placed  on  tbe  free  list,  and  further,  if 
this  is  done,  to  have  them  classified  in  the  tariff  as  <^  The  Berkefeld 
filter  cylinders,  made  of  infusorial  earth,  with  brass  headpiece  at- 
tached." The  reason  why  I  ask  to  have  them  so  classified  is  simply 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  United  States  appraisers,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  how  to  classify  them,  as  is  often  the  case  with  articles 
which  are  not  called  by  their  correct  names. 

BeBKEFELD  FiLTEB  OOMPANTy 

A.  GiBSE,  Proprietor. 

STATEHEHT  OF  THE  CCLUMBIA  FILTEB  C0MPAF7,  OF  WASHnrO- 

TOH,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  18^  1897. 

Dbab  Sib:  The  Columbia  Filter  Company,  of  this  city,  is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  filters,  and  uses,  in  connection  with  certain  self- 
cleansing  mechanical  features,  a  filtering  tube  of  a  material  resembling 
fine  porcelain  in  texture,  which  has,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
testimonials  of  medical  experts,  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence,  in 
that  it  removes  entirely  bacteria  and  disease-producing  germs  from 
water  however  polluted,  and,  by  the  mechanical  devices  attached  to 
the  filter  when  in  use,  it  is  absolutely  self-cleansing.  There  is  only  one 
establishment  in  the  United  States  which  has  so  far  been  able  to  pro- 
duce these  tubes.  This  is  located  in  Baltimore,  and  has  but  recently 
perfected,  after  a  long  period  of  experimental  work  and  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  a  method  of  mixing,  molding,  and  baking  the  materials. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  placing  these  tubes  on  the  market  at  but 
little  over  half  the  price  of  the  imported  tubes,  which  are  seeking  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  con- 
tinued improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  with  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  filters  of  the  best  quality,  the  price  can  be  still  further 
reduced. 

We  respectfully  ask  therefore  that  in  framing  the  tariff  bill  a  suffi- 
cient duty  be  placed  upon  such  imported  tubes*  as  will  enable  our 
American  manufacturers  to  continue  their  present  efforts  to  establish 
this  industry  upon  a  firm  footing  in  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  the  above  statement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  tubes 
made  in  this  country,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  few  of  many  testimonials 

voluntarily  tendered  to  this  company: 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

WashingUmf  June  24^  189S, 
.The  Columbia  Filter  Company, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  experimented  with  the  Columbia  filter,  and  find  It  gives  the 
meet  satisfactory  resnlts  bacteriologically,  and  it  can  be  relied  upon  in  removing 
disease-prod ncing  germs. 

Very  respectfully,  Philip  S.  Wales, 

Medical  Director,  U.  8.  N,,  in  Charge, 
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I  desire  to  voluntarily  testify  to  the  excelleDt  qualities  of  the  Columbia  filter 
whicli  has  been  in  operation  in  my  re»idenco  for  a  number  of  months.  It  filters  per- 
fectly, and,  in  my  opinion,  is  beyond  doubt  the  very  best  in  use.  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  and  advise  every  family  to  have  one. 

Dr.  Chajs.  H.  Stowell. 


Central  Dispensary  akd  Emrrgenct  Hospital. 

Waahingionf  D.  C,  September  S,  1895, 

Permit  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  o^  many  others  to  the  eflSoienoy  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Columbia  filter.  We  have  been  using  your  apparatus  in  the  hospital  for 
over  three  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  find  it 
of  great  value  in  the  drug  department,  where  we  need  a  great  deal  of  purified  water. 
It  supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  of  very  clear  water,  and  the  instrument  has  never 
gotten  out  of  order.  I  think  it  the  best  filter  I  have  seen,  and  cordially  recommend 
it  to  all. 

H.  L.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D. 


The  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital, 

WasJiingtonf  D.  C,  September  4,  1896. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Columbia  filter  which  you  have  kindly  presented 
to  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  has  been  tested  thoroughly  by  the  pathological 
laboratory.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  market.  It  produces 
pure  and  clear  water  and  supplies  the  hospital  for  drinking  purposes,  ae  well  as  for 
the  pharmaceutical  work.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable 
gift  to  our  hospital. 

Philip  Jaisohn,  M.  D.,  FathologUt. 


In  reference  to  ray  experience  with  the  Columbia  filter,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state 
that  the  filter  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory ;  the  self-cleansing  feature  gives  it  a 
superiority,  in  my  opinion,  over  all  other  filters  which  I  have  used. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Johnson. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  £7, 1895, 

Relative  to  the  Columbia  filter  placed  in  my  office  some  time,  ago,  I  desire  to  say: 
It  has  been  in  constant  operation  and  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest  test,  and  I 
claim,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  filter 
ever  introduced.  It  filters  rapidly,  has  never  been  out  of  order,  and  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  near  germ  proof  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  heartily  indorse  and  recommend 
it.  A  filter  such  aH  the  Columbia  should  be  in  every  hoii8ehold.  I  can  not  say  too 
much  in  it^  praise ;  in  fact,  when  I  had  it  placed  on  trial  at  your  suggestion  I  did 
not  anticipate  its  working  as  thoroughlv  and  as  perfectly  as  it  does.  You  can  put 
me  on  record  as  saying  that  I  am  a  firm  oelieverand  indorser  of  the  Columbia  filter. 

S.  Albert  Fishblate,  M.  D., 
Phyeioian  in  Charge  United  States  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgerjf. 


I  have  had  experience  with  a  number  of  so-called  ''germ-proof"  filters,  bnt  the 
Columbia  is  the  only  one  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  I  have  been  using  it  for  some 
months,  and  it  has  proved  a  household  blessing.  The  self- cleansing  feature,  in  its 
simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  action,  is  beyond  praise.  The  Potomac  water  when 
most  turbid  and  unfit  for  even  bathing  purposes  during  the  past  year  has  come 
from  the  filter  in  uninterrupted  fiow  and  witli  sparkling  puritv.  I  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  all  other  filters  known.  It  is  invaluable,  and  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  every  household. 

Dr.  Floyd  V.  Brooks. 

Handreds  of  others  coald  be  appended  to  show  that  these  tubes  are 
as  perfect  as  hnman  ingenuity  has  thus  far  been  able  to  devise  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result. 

Jno.  H,  White,  President. 
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(Paragraph  88.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  KB.  LOUIS  ABRIHOTOH,  OF  ALTOV,  ILL.,  VICE- 
PBESISEHT  OF  THB  O&EEH  GLASS  WORKERS'  ASSOCIATIOH  OF 

AMERICA. 

Friday,  January  8j  1897. 

Mr.  Abbington  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  here  as  workmen  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  duty 
on  glass  bottles. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  from  Ulinois,  representing  the  glass  workers. 

Mr.  Abbington.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any 
extended  remarks,  but  I  will  call  on  my  colleague  to  state  to  vou  the 
reason  why  we  ask  a  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1890  on  glass  bottles. 
Mr.  Agord,  of  Streator,  111.,  is  prepared  and  can  do  it  quicker  than  I 
can,  so  I  will  not  consume  any  more  of  your  time. 

8TATEMEVT  OF   MR.   EDOAR  A  AOORS,   OF   STREATOR,  ILL.,  OF 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  OREEH  GLASS  WORKERS'  ASSOCIATIOH 

OF  AMERICA. 

Pbiday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Agobd  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
represent  the  Green  Olass  Bottle  Blowers  of  the  entire  bottle  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  simply  American 
mechanics,  workmen,  and  if  our  argument  partakes  more  of  the  mechan- 
ical than  of  the  intellectual  I  trust  this  committee  will  make  allowance 
for  it. 

The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  earnestly  urge  the  re-adoption  of  the  tariflf 
schedule  of  1890  (better  known  as  the  McKinley  bill)  upon  glass  bottles. 
The  change  made  in  this  schedule  by  the  Wilson  bill,  which  went  into 
effect  August  27, 1894,  has  borne  so  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  labor 
employed  in  the  production  of  glass  bottles  that  demoralization  ha^ 
practically  been  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  said  schedule,  and  abso- 
lute rain  is  almost  certain  to  overwhelm  us  should  it  be  continued  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  As  it  is,  a  struggle  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  trade  has  been  forced  upon  us  and  has  been  in  process  since 
'  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890.  The  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890 
were  so  beneficial  to  our  trade  that  within  that  period  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  production  of  glass  bottles  increased  at  least  three- 
fold, trade  was  prosperous,  and  work  steady,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
domestic  competition  and  improved  system  of  manufacture,  the  selling 
price  of  bottles  was  reduced  20  and  25  per  cent. 

The  tariff'  law  of  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  from  17  to  40 
per  cent,  or  in  some  cases  a  reduction  from  the  law  of  1890  of  about 
one-half. 

As  usual  in  such  cases  the  reduction  or  difference  in  duty  fell  upon 
labor,  and  to  enable  our  employers  to  compete  with  the  imported  article 
our  wages  have  been  reduced  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  while  our  hours 
of  labor  have  been  increased  and  we  have  been  driven  to  work  at  a  rate 
of  speed  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  even  then 
it  has  been  and  is  proving  more  difficult  every  day  to  hold  eur  own 
against  foreign  competition. 
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In  the  manufacttire  of  glass,  nearly  all  the  cost  lies  in  the  wages  paid 
to  labor;  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  lime,  sand,  and  soda  ash. 
being  almost  without  value  except  for  the  necessary  labor  expendea 
upon  it.  Soda  ash  was  formerly  imported  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  at  a  great  cost,  but  in  a  few  years — preceding  1894 — there  grew 
up  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  where  soda 
ash  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  Solvay  process  and  sold 
to  the  glass  manufacturers  of  this  country  at  a  small  cost,  and  this 
American  soda,  owing  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  protective  tariff, 
has  almost  entirely  displaced  the  use  of  soda  ash  formerly  imported 
from  St.  Helens. 

The  European  manufacturer  has  such  an  overwhelming  advantage 
in  the  way  of  cheaper  production — i.  e.,  cheap  labor — that  he  can  put 
his  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  jprice  that  is  simply  impossi- 
ble for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet;  in  fact,  were  glass  bottles 
admitted  free  of  duty  and  the  glass  blowers  of  the  United  States  to 
work  for  absolutely  nothing,  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  still  be 
able  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  home  market,  so 
much  are  we  depending  on  the  tariff  for  the  protection  of  our  industry. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  did  not,  in  the  case  of  glass  bottles 
at  least,  benefit  the  general  public  of  the  country  one  single  iota;  upon 
the  contrary  it  has  resulted  in  a  direct  and  permanent  injury  to  the 
general  public,  resulting,  as  it  has  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  in 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  public  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  and 
thu«  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  large  buyers  of  glass  bottles 
are  the  wealthy  brewers,  beer  bottlers,  bottlers  of  miner^  water,  and 
patent  medicine  dealers.  If  the  price  is  reduced  to  them,  say  $1  per 
gross,  what  benefit  can  the  public  derive  from  that!  Beer,  miners 
water,  and  patent  medicine  will  still  sell  at  retail  at  the  same  price, 
while  the  wealthy  corporations  and  wholesale  dealers  pocket  the  dif- 
ference and  labor  is  the  only  sufferer  for  the  change.  We  believe  that 
when  this  fact  becomes  known  and  appreciated  as  it  should  be  there 
will  be  found  none  to  lift  their  voice  in  protest  because  of  any  advance 
in  the  import  duty  upon  glass  bottles. 

The  law  of  1894  was  also  a  most  severe  blow  to  labor  interests  in  other 
forms;  heretofore  it  had  been  possible  for  small  capitalists  or  coopera- 
tive bodies  of  workmen  to  club  together  and  operate  small  factories, 
which  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  reducing  prices.  Under  the  law 
of  1894  this  cooperation  has  been  rendered  impossible,  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical systems,  or  the  maximum  production  with  the  minimum  outlay 
of  labor,  have  been  adopted ;  the  new  system  of  gas  tanks,  which  neces- 
sitates a  very  costly  plant,  but  which  is  a  great  economizer  in  the  cost 
of  production  because  of  the  amount  of  labor  displaced,  has  forced  the 
trade  into  the  hands  of  large  capitalists,  destroying  any  chance  a  work- 
man ever  had  to  better  his  condition,  and  thus  crushing  the  best  heritage 
of  the  American  workman — his  ambition.  A  gas  tank  as  at  present 
constructed  costs  about  $20,000  to  put  into  operation;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  two  furnaces  should  be  worked  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  the  different  colors  of  glass,  making  an  outlay  of  $40,000  for  fur- 
naces alone,  while  under  the  law  of  1890  one  furnace  could  be  put  up 
which  would  produce  several  colors  of  glass  in  pots  or  crucibles.  These 
were  more  costly  to  operate,  but  were  both  suitable  and  profitable  for 
small  capitalists  under  the  then  existing  conditions.  We  are  being 
driven  to  the  wall  from  all  sides  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894. 

Pending  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff'  uid  in  the  anticipation  of 
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a  redaction  thereof,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  large  dealers  in  bottles  with- 
held their  orders;  and  as  a  consequence  over  sixty  glass  farnaces  went 
oat  of  blast  and  one-third  of  the  skilled  workmen  of  the  trade  were 
thrown  oat  of  employment,  and  said  workmen  and  furnaces  have  lain 
in  idleness  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  then.  It  amazes  as  to 
think  that  oar  legislators,  whom  we  expect  to  legislate  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  classes  of  citizens,  should  without  any  good  reason  and  with- 
out any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  general  public,  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  bring  stagnation  and  demoralization,  with  its  attendant 
misery,  to  an  extensive  and  important  industry,  when  we  should  be 
enjojring  prosperity  and  security  if  only  the  law  of  1890  had  been  allowed 
to  remain. 

In  order  to  more  fully  protect  our  trade  there  should  also  be  an  increase 
of  duty  upon  wines,  liquors,  mineral  waters,  natural  and  artificial  and 
imitations,  iniportecl  into  this  country;  and  the  bottles  containing  the 
same  should  pay,  in  addition  to  the  duty  upon  their  contents,  the  rates 
of  duty  prescribed  for  such  bottles  when  imported  empty. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  the  foreigner  can  and  does  operate  his 
furnaces  and  men  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  this  country  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  in  some  cases  both  June  and  Septem- 
ber, are  altogether  too  hot  for  glass  blowing  to  be  profitable,  so  that 
ten  months'  work  per  year  is  the  extreme  limit,  both  for  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  their  season's  work  is 
not  much  less  than  that.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  fact  alone 
has  quite  an  effect  upon  the  cost  of  production. 

The  following  list  will  show  you  the  cost  of  production  of  beer  and 
water  bottles  at  the  Gresheim  Works  of  Heye,  Germany,  taken  from 
statistics,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  same  class  of  goods  in  this 
country  at  the  same  time: 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AT  GRESHEUf  WORKS. 

Cost  of  making  a  gross  of  amber  pint  and  quart  bottles : 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies $L06 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 65 

Total  cost  of  production 1  70 

COST  OF   PRODUCTION  IN  AMERICA. 

Cost  of  quarts — fuel,  material,  and  supplies 2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.09 

Cost  of  pints : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies,  pints 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1.57 

Total  cost  of  pints 3.01 

Average  cost  in  America,  pints  and  quarts 3.55 

ATcrage  cost  in  Germany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 

These  figures  are  respectfally  submitted  to  show  that  the  former 
daty,  which  we  now  ask  to  have  restored,  was  and  is  simply  jnst  and 
wise,  and  injured  nor  will  injure  no  one  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
leenacted;  that  the  general  public  have  not  been  benefited  by  the 
present  law,  while  it  has  proven  especially  hurtful  and  ruinous  to  the 
workmen. 

The  following  list  shows  the  prices  per  gross  obtained  for  beer  and 
wine  bottles  in  the  year  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill; 
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alBo  the  prices  at  which  the  same  class  of  goods  were  sold  during  the 
operation  of  that  law : 

1889. 

Regular  quart exx>ort  beers $4.85to$5. 10 

Regular  pint  export  beers 3.85  to   4.10 

Hock  wine  and  brandy  bottles 5. 50  to   6. 00 

Water  bottles,  quarts 5.25  to   6.75 

1893-94. 

Quart  exports $4.50  to  $4. 75 

Pint  exports 3.50  to    3.1b 

Hock  wine  and  brandy  bottles 4. 75  to   5.25 

Water  bottles 4. 60  to   4.90 

These  prices  can  be  depended  upon  as  being  accarate,  and  show 
plainly  and  conclnsively  that  prices  decreased  considerably  daring  the 
time  and  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect. 

That  the  tariff  asked  for  on  glass  bottles  is  not  a  burden  npon  the 
pnblic,  and  again  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  did  not  benefit  the 
pnblic  will  be  shown  by  one  illnstration : 

Warner's  Safe  Gore,  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail  $1.25 
per  bottle,  equal  to  $180  per  gross.  The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bottles  laid 
down  in  Rochester,  K.  Y.,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
cost.  Suppose,  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff',  the  price  of  bottles  is 
reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  price  of  a  gross  of  the  medicine 
$179,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buyer  (the  general 
public)  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  bottle  t 

We  haye  already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Wilson  bijl  the  wages  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  secure 
work  have  been  reduced  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  manufacturers 
have  made  like  and  in  some  cases  even  greater  reduction  in.  the  selling 
price  of  their  bottles,  while  in  no  instance  has  the  consumer — ^i.  e.,  the 
individual  purchaser,  at  retail,  of  the  individual  bottle — had  the  price 
reduced  to  him  a  single  fraction.  The  proprietors  or  wholesale  dealers 
have  been  the  only  gainers,  and  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  operates  in  most  cases.  It  is  simply  tiding  from 
those  who  have  little  and  giving  to  those  who  have  much,  which  we 
naturally  look  upon  as  a  great  injustice  being  done  to  us  in  the  name 
of  reform. 

It  is  generally  supposed  and  believed  that  glass  blowers  make  very 
high  wages;  but  it  can  easily  be  shown,  when  the  whole  truth  is  told, 
that  the  high  wages  are  very  ordinary  wages  indeed.  Our  work  requires 
great  bodily  exertion,  with  the  very  highest  degree  of  manipulative 
skill;  no  machinery  or  mechanical  appliances  are  used,  the  hands  and 
the  head  of  the  workmen  are  alone  employed  from  morning  until  night 
and  from  night  until  morning,  for  we  work  in  shifts  both  night  and  day 
at  furnaces  where  fires  are  urged  to  the  most  intense  heat. 

During  July  and  August  no  work  is  done  in  the  United  States,  th^ 
months  being  too  hot  for  work  of  that  kind:  time  is  often  lost  during 
the  year  from  various  causes,  so  that  when  all  of  these  drawbacks  are 
taken  into  account  glass  blowers  do  not  average  more  than  $3  per  day — 
surely  not  an  extravagant  wage  when  the  nature  of  their  employment 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

Glass  blowers  are  classed  by  insurance  agents  as  among  the  most 
undesirable  risks  for  insurance,  and  not  without  reason.  The  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers  Union  have  a  beneficiary  department,  in  which  they 
insure  all  their  members.  The  average  age  of  all  who  have  died  since 
it  was  instituted  has  been  found  to  be  under  38  years,  and  a  very  high 
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mortality  at  that,  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  onr  occupation  is  labo- 
rious, exhausting,  aud  unhealthful.  There  are  about  3,000  members  of 
our  craft,  about  4,000  boys,  from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  and  about  2,000 
men  directly  connected  with  the  trade  who  are  not  blowers. 

Manufacturers  have  vigorously  demanded  a  general  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  the  blowers  of  30  per  cent,  but  through  our  organization  we 
have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  resist  this  demand.  The  hours  of  work 
for  the  men  who  are  employed  have  not  been  curtailed  within  the  past 
three  years,  but  the  production  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half,  the  chief 
cause  being  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  although,  of  course,  the  general 
depression  of  business  has  affected  our  trade,  as  it  has  all  others. 

Since  the  1st  day  of  July,  1893,  many  of  our  members  have  not 
worked  at  all  at  their  trade,  while  luUy  one-third  have  secured  but  a 
few  months'  work  in  each  year  at  their  principal  occupation,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  membership  of  our  association  has  certainly  not 
been  more  than  six  months  per  year.  Those  who  have  worked  have 
generously  donated  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  to  help  support  their 
less  fortunate  fellow-craftemen. 

The  law  of  1890  was  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer from  monopolizing  the  glass  bottle  trade  of  this  country,  especially 
beer,  wine,  and  mineral- water  bottles,  and  a  reduction  on  the  tariff  has 
simply  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages  and  a  lowering  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  glass  blower. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1896,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Troth,  of  Millville, 
K  J.,  who  was  at  that  time  the  president  of  our  association,  visited  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  his  rex)ort  of  said  visit,  to  wit: 

Finding  it  very  difficnlt  to  get  information  at  the  oastom-hoiiBe  at  San  Franoisoo. 
I  went  to  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  solicited  the  aid  of  the  commercial 
reporter  of  that  paper.  He  kindly  agreed  to  help  me  and  we  went  down  to  the 
eostom-honae  together  and  secured  the  following  data  on  importation,  via: 

Quarter  ending  December  31, 1895:  Poiiiid«. 

BotUeafiUed  with  wine 374,823 

Bottles  filled  with  other  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquors,  etc 90, 062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 99, 396 

Empty  demijohns 85,695 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1896: 

Quart  bottles  fiUed  with  wine 813,750 

Pint  bottles  fiUed  with  wine 252 

Filled  with  liquors,  medicines,  etc 127,576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1, 625, 331 

£mpl7  demijohns 39,058 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Francisco  and  do  not 
include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing  Com- 
pany said :  **  We  can  purchase  imported  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home  goods 
can  be  put  on  the  market/'  Mr.  Debarr^^y  superintendent  of  the  bottling  depart- 
ment of  the  United  Brewing  Company,  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter  of  cneapness  ' 
with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  goods.  ''We  can,"  he  said,  ''purchase  the 
imported  goods  much  cheaper  than  the  home  article,  although  we  find  the  eastern 
and  home-made  bottles  eapable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure  than  the  foreign 
bottle." 

On  April  11, 1896, 1  visited  the  docks  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  three  large  Antwerp 
and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas,  clarets,  etc. 
These  goods  are  shipped  in  crates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships  were  unloading  at 
the  wharf  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  well  organized,  and  all  handle 
demyohna  for  wine  and  mostlv  imported  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  member  of  the 
Oroceryman's  Association  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know  they  were  using 
the  foreign  bottle  and  oonld  not  tell  an  imported  bottle  from  one  made  in  this 
eountry. 
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And  in  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  all 
imported  bottles  should  be  stamped  or  lettered  on  the  body  with  the 
name  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  made.  This  can  be  readily 
done,  as  letters  are  easily  blown  in  the  glass  without  adding  to  the  cost, 
and  thus  enable  dealers  who  prefer  the  American-made  article  to  see 
that  they  get  it. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giving 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Wilson  bill  to  October  31, 1896,  is  as  follows :  Bottles,  vials,  demi- 
johns, and  carboys,  etc.,  from  the  month  ending  August  31, 1894,  to  the 
month  ending  October  31, 1896,  $1,024,401. 

During  the  time  that  this  enormous  amount  of  glass  bottles  was  being 
imported  a  large  percentage  of  the  American  glass  blowers  were  idly 
walking  the  streets,  unable  to  secure  employment.  Had  any  consider- 
able amount  of  these  imported  bottles  been  made  in  this  country  every 
glass-bottle  blower  would  have  been  employed  at  remunerative  wages. 

We  have  thus  briefly  endeavored  to  give  you  our  reasons  for  asking 
for  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  schedule  upon  glass  bottles  of  1890. 

The  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill  upon  our  trade  is  not  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulative theory  with  us.  We  have  seen  our  wages  go  steadily  down« 
We  have  seen  our  members  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  They, 
or  at  least  many  of  them,  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes, 
with  this  restraining  influences,  and  go  far  afield  in  search  of  work  at 
other  avocations.  Home  ties  have,  been  weakened,  dissipation  has 
followed,  homes  have  been  abandoned,  hearts  have  been  broken,  men 
and  women  have  walked  the  streets  hungry  and  cold,  while  the  pinched 
faces  of  helpless  children  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the*Wilson  bill  has  had  upon  the  glass  industry  of  this  country. 
There  is  more,  much  more,  that  can  be  said  and  which  we  might  say 
upon  the  subject,  but  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  any 
person,  unless^Hike  the  deaf  adder  he  stoppeth  his  ears,"  that  we  have 
asked  no  more  than  the  absolute  necessities  of  our  case  demand. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  belong  to  the  regular  Glass  Blowers'  Asso- 
ciation Y 

Mr.  AaoRD.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  first  executive  officer  of  the  Green  OlasB 
Bottle  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  did  you  state  were  the  average  wages  of  a  first- 
class  workman  Y 

Mr.  Agord.  JS'ot  more  than  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  some  of  your  people  get  much  more.  What  is  the 
maximum  rate! 

Mr.  Agk)RD.  The  maximum  rate  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  statft, 
as  we  are  paid  by  the  piece,  you  understand,  and  to  state  what  the 
highest  wages  were  made  in  one  day  1  do  not  know  I  could  tell.  We 
have  attempted  to  give  you  the  average. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  to  give  the  average  you  have  to  have  some  dataf 

Mr.  Agord.  There  are  men  who  in  making  demijohns  and  carboys 
who,  I  presume,  make  $10  per  day  for  some  days,  and  then  they  will 
be  idle  three  or  four  months  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  some  of  them  perhaps  make  moret 

Mr.  Agord.  I  doubt  if  any  make  more. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  $10  is  the  maximum  nowt 

Mr.  Agord.  I  do  not  know  of  any  making  more. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  minimum! 

Mr.  Agord.  We  have  men  working  in  Streator,  UL,  In  a  place  right 
next  to  mcj  who  do  not  earn  more  than  $8  a  week  making  pint  beera. 
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Mr.  Ttjuneb.  Working  how  many  dayst 

Mr.  Agobd.  Working  right  along  every  day. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Making  $8  for  six  dayst 

Mr.  Agobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  What  is  the  class  of  work  on  which  they  get  $8  per 
weekt 

Mr.  Agobd.  They  were  making  pint  beers. 

Mr.  Ttjbneb.  Have  you  got  any  beueficiai  fund  laid  np  for  the  benefit 
of  your  organization! 

Mr.  Agobd.  Simply  an  insurance — a  death  beneficiary. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  your  regulation  now  about  apprentices t 

Mr.  Agobd.  We  endeavor  to  keep  the  entire  trade  filled  with  appren- 
tices, and  supply  them  as  needed  in  order  to  avoid  immigration  in  that 
line.  Our  regulation  is  to  take  but  one  new  apprentice  a  year  to  fifteen 
journeymen.  You  understand  the  apprentices  are  indentured  for  five 
years,  and  they  1  ake  one  each  year  for  every  fifteen  journeymen  employed 
there,  and  the  ratio  would  be  about  one  to  every  three  journeymen  by 
the  time  the  first  set's  time  expires. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Does  that  allow  any  increase  in  the  force,  or  does  that 
just  about  supply  the  vacancies! 

Mr.  Agobd.  Well,  it  keeps  a  lot  of  men  walking  the  country  aU  the 
time  idle. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Agobd.  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  say  your  regulations  about  apprentices  provide 
for  the  admission  of  one  to  every  fifteen  men! 

Mr.  Agobd.  To  every  fifteen  journeymen,  or  three-fifths  of  fifteen. 
You  know  we  work  two  or  three  men  in  a  place,  and  I  will  ju&t  say  in 
this  connection,  by  the  way,  that  all  these  things  are  arranged  by  arbi- 
tration. We  meet  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  during  July  or 
August  at  the  time  the  furnaces  are  idle,  and  those  two  committees, 
one  committee  representing  the  manufacturers  and  the  other  committee 
representing  the  blowers,  arrange  all  these  matters  satisfactory  to  each 
organization — the  prices,  hours  of  labor,  and  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken.  They  give  their  figures  on  how  many  is  necessary,  and  all 
that. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  How  large  is  your  organization  t 

Mr.  Agobd.  Our  organization  is  about  3,000.  There  is  another  bot- 
tle organization  which  makes  flint  and  lime  glass,  which  is  separate. 
Their  president  is  himself  here  to  day. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  And  it  embraces  the  entire  glass-blowing  bottle  indus- 
try of  the  United  States t 

Mr.  Agobd.  Yes,  sir;  green  and  amber  bottles,  you  understand. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  these  conditions  which  you  make  in  regard  to 
apprentices  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  corps  or  amount  to  about 
enoagh  to  supply  vacancies  by  death  and  casualties? 

Mr.  Agobd.  Yes,  sir;  and  more,  too.  There  are  more  glass  blowers 
in  this  country  now  than  there  is  work  for.  They  were  all  working 
sometime  ago,  but  they  have  not  been  for  several  years. 

Mr,  TuBNBB.  Were  you  present  at  the  hearing  given  the  Glass- 
Blowers'  Association  two  or  three  years  agot 

Mr.  AoOBD.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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(Paragraph  88.) 

New  York,  Jannary  llj  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

<' Mineral  waters,  all,  not  artificial,"  have  since  1872  been  continnonsly 
on  the  free  list.  The  act  of  Jane  6, 1872,  also  intended  that  the  bottles 
containing  these  natural  mineral  waters  should  be  admitted  free,  but 
the  Attorney-Oeneral  in  1879  (in  re  Olive  oil)  decided  that  all  bottles 
containing  free  goods  were  liable  to  duty  under  the  poorly  constructed 
sentence  in  the  glass  schedule  (sec.  953,  XJ.  S.  Eev.  Stats.),  and  conse- 
quently 30  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  collected  on  the  bottles  containing 
free  goods,  thus  including  Apollinaris. 

In  the  1883  tariff  revision  Apollinaris  was  not  affected,  ^<  mineral 
waters,  all,  not  artificial,"  being  expressly  retained  in  the  free  list,  and 
the  duty  on  filled  bottles  was  continued  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
although  the  duty  on  empty  bottles  was  advanced  from  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  bottle  manufacturers  had,  however,  asked  that  filled  bottles  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  new  bottles  imported  for  sale.  Congress,  after 
considering  it  at  great  length,  dismissed  this  claim  upon  unanswerable 
arguments.  It  was,  for  instance,  held  that  the  small  proportion  of  fiJled 
bottles  sold  when  empty  to  the  junk  man  bring  a  very  low  price,  owing 
to  their  unmerchantable  condition,  no  matter  how  high  the  duty.  In 
short,  the  duty  on  filled  bottles,  be  it  ever  so  high,  unless  it  actually 
prohibit  importation,  will  not  protect  the  domestic  bottle  maker,  as  the 
filled  imported  bottle  when  sold  as  junk  must  inevitably  bring  less  than 
the  domestic  bottle.  (Congressional  Eecord,  vol.  60,  pp.  1272, 1340^  voL 
61,  p.  2961,  etc.) 

In  the  1890  tariff  revision  Congress  expressed  the  intention  of  legis- 
lating in  favor  of  Apollinaris,  as  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record 
(vol.  112,  pp.  9726, 9727),  and  with  that  object  in  view  retained  ^'mineral 
waters,  all,  not  artificial,"  on  the  free  list.  But  these  waters  were 
caught  by  paragraphs  103  and  104  (glass  schedule)  of  the  1890  law, 
which  exacted  the  enormous  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  filled  bottles 
holding  more  than  1  pint  and  1^  cents  per  pound  on  filled  bottles  hold- 
ing less  than  1  pint,  etc. 

This  exorbitant  tax  on  filled  bottles  in  general  would  not  have  been 
imposed  had  not  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  erroneously  thought 
that  such  a  specific  duty  would  on  the  average  be  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  be  but  a  small  advance  over 
the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  1883  on  filled  bottles.  This  incorrect 
ad  valorem  equivalent  was  contained  in  the  tables  applied  to  paragraph 
108  in  draft  of  bill  H.  R.  9416,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session, page  16, 
and  tables  applied  to  paragraph  103  of  the  same  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  June  18,  1890,  page  16. 

That  these  tables  were  entirely  incorrect  is  well  known  now,  and  is 
shown  by  the  tables  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Bottlers  of  domestic  waters,  speaking  of  mineral  water  bottles, 
admitted  that  1  cent  per  pound  is  about  105  per  cent  (see  p.  801,  tariff 
hearings,  1890).  They  stated  that  30  per  cent  makes  the  duty  64  cents 
per  gross,  and  that  1  cent  per  pound  is  $2.25  per  gross,  or  about  105 
per  cent. 

The  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics^  for  the  fiscal  years  1891  to 
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1894, inclusive,  show  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  1  cent  per  pound  on 
the  whole  class  of  filled  green  bottles  paying  that  rate  (champapfne 
bottles  were  not  included)  to  have  reached  85  per  cent,  and  of  1^  cents 
per  pound,  119  per  cent. 

Figuring  on  the  value  of  Apollinaris  bottles,  as  stated  in  consular 
invoices  on  file  at  the  custom-houses,  the  1  cent  per  pound  and  1  j  cents 
per  pound  paid  on  the  dififerent  sizes  of  bottles  was  equivalent  to  105 
and  131  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  1894  law  likewise  expressly  left  <' mineral  waters,  all,  not  artifi- 
cial," on  the  free  list.  The  draft  of  the  House  bill  put  filled  green 
glass  bottles,  which  can  not  be  made  in  this  country,  at  30  per  cent, 
the  rate  which  existed  prior  to  October  1890  (equivalent  to  about  one- 
third  cent  per  pound),  but  the  Senate,  obviously  through  insufiicient 
investigation,  changed  the  House  provision  to  1^  cents  and  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound,  which  on  the  green  glass  bottles  in  which 
Apollinaris  is  imported,  equals  97  per  cent  for  the  first  and  about  80 
per  cent  for  the  latter  specific  rate.  This  is  about  three  times  as  high 
as  the  rate  which  existed  prior  to  October,  1890. 

Our  percentages,  just  given,  under  the  Wilson  law  are  absolutely 
correct,  as  can  be  verified,  although  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that 
filled  bottlesatthepresentratesequalled  47.67  and  49.99  per  centonquart 
bottles,  and  56.11  and  53.81  per  cent  on  pint  bottles,  for  1895  and  1896. 
A  reason  for  this  seeming  disparity  with  our  figures  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  of  this  memorandum,  is  that  the  expensive  champagne  bo^ 
ties  (dutiable  at  3  cents  each  under  liquor  schedule  of  1890,  and  not 
included  in  but  reported  separately  from  the  other  filled  glass  bottles, 
during  the  McKinley  law  years)  are  now  taxed  under  the  general  par- 
agraph of  the  glass  schedule,  and  therefore  included  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  its  18^5  and  1896  general  returns  for  filled  bottles, 
instead  of  being  reported  separately — thus,  by  their  higher  cost  rais- 
ing the  unit  of  value  for  the  whole  class  of  filled  bottles,  and  corre- 
spondingly lowering  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

These  high  rates  on  such  filled  mineral  water  bottles,  in  the  1894  law 
as  in  the  1890  law,  must  be  considered  a  mistake  and  an  inconsistency 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  both  of  these  acts  numerous  other  articles 
of  manufactured  glass  of  a  higher  grade  were  taxed  at  much  lower  ad 
valorem  rates,  for  instance:  Qut  and  ornamental  glass  was  60  per  cent 
in  the  act  of  1890,  and  in  the  present  law  is  40  per  cent,  which  is  even 
lower  than  the  rate  in  the  1883  law. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  indirect  tax  on  the  whole  package, 
contents  included,  which  Apollinaris  and  other  hygienic  waters  bear, 
through  the  bottle  duty,  is  as  high  or  higher  than  that  of  bottled  gin- 
ger ale,  bottled  malt  liquors,  and  bottled  still  wines,  in  the  present 
law,  and  the  same  was  the  fact  relatively  in  the  law  of  1890. 

On  these  nonalcoholic  useful  medical  agents  (natural  products  pecul- 
iar to  the  countries  whence  they  come)  high  duties  are  not  only  hurt- 
fiil  to  the  consumers  but  also  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue. 

Useless,  and  failing  to  protect  the  bottle  maker,  as  shown  in  para- 
graph 3,  this  heavy  duty  on  Apollinaris  bottles  is  likewise  not  needed 
by  the  domestic  water  bottler,  for  even  under  the  old  and  much  lower 
tariff  duties  of  1883  these  bottlers  were  able  to  profitably  sell  their 
waters  at  much  lower  prices  than  Apollinaris;  nor,  as  we  can  prove, 
have  they  even  increased  their  prices  since  the  enactment  of  the  1890 
tariff,  which  increased  the  cost  of  Apollinaris  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States. 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  trade  and  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  the  sales  of  domestic  spring  waters  have  been 
regularly  increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  far  beyond  the  ratio  of 
increased  population.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  domestic 
spring  proprietors.  On  the  other  hand,  our  population's  yearly  con- 
sumption of  imported  natural  mineral  waters  amounts  to  much  less 
than  an  ordinary  glassful  per  capita,  and  the  number  of  bottles  imported, 
filled  with  such  waters,  is  consequently  not  an  important  factor  for 
revenue  purposes. 

The  1883  tariff  afforded  them  ample  protection,  but  for  that  matter 
they  need  none  at  all  in  view  of  the  advantsiges  they  have  even  if  they 
use  an  imported  bottle.  For  instance,  if  they  use  an  imported  bottle, 
they  pay  the  duty  only  once,  but  refill  it  six  or  even  a  dozen  times;  by 
thus  taking  back  their  bottles  they  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  their 
waters  to  the  consumer,  and  obtain  the  bottles  at  a  lower  cost  than  if 
they  bought  new  ones — two  great  advantages  which  the  ^ater  importer 
does  not  possess.  The  foreign  waters  being  shipped  from  remote  sources 
are  subject  to  greater  losses  from  breakage  and  deterioration.  The 
greater  cost  of  transportation  and  of  distributing  the  foreign  water  is 
an  important  item  in  the  instance  of  such  heavy  and  perishable  goods. 
Labor  is  a  very  small  item  for  the  domestic  water  bottlers,  constituting 
only  10  per  cent  of  cost,  according  to  their  testimony  in  tariff  hearings, 
1890,  page  803. 

Neither  the  domestic  water  bottler  nor  the  bottle  maker  needs,  or 
benefits  by,  the  onerous  tax  which  keeps  Apollinaris  and  other  useful 
foreign  waters  out  of  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  their  use  has  been 
recommended  by  physicians.  The  medical  profession  has  repeatedly 
declared  Apollinaris  to  be  an  article  of  necessity,  because  of  its  purity 
and  valuable  dietetic  qualities.  All  medical  and  scientific  authorities 
are  now,  more  than  ever,  insisting  upon  the  imperative  necessity  of  using 
pure  drinking  water. 

It  follows  that  the  paragraph  in  the  free  list  referring  to  mineral  water 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  read:  ^< Mineral  waters,  all,  not  artificiaJ, 
together  with  the  bottles  or  jugs  in  which  the  same  are  imported." 

Eespectfully  submitted  by  us,  as  the  importers  of  Apollinaris,  Apenta 
Hungarian  Aperient  Water  and  Friedrichshall,  Bitter  Water,  with  the 
offer  of  additional  substantiating  evidence  if  such  be  desired  by  your 
honorable  committee. 

Charles  Graef  &  Co., 
32  Beaver  Street^  Neic  York. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MANTJFACTUEEBS  OF  GBEEH,  COL- 
OBED,  MOLDED  OB  PBESSED,  AND  FLUTT  AND  LIME  GLASS 
BOTTLES. 

The  manufacture  of  '< green, colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and 
lime  glass  bottles"  (paragraph  88,  act  August,  1894),  is  well  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  is  already  well  established  in  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  through  the  Western  States,  and 
now  has  ample  capacity  to  more  than  supply  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country. 

The  product  is  of  native  materials  almost  exclusively,  prepared  for 
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nse  by  unskilled  labor,  and  finished  by  manual  labor  only,  both  skilled 
apd  unskilled,  the  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  in  preparing  materials 
and  working  them  at  the  furnaces  being  as  large  as  for  skilled  work- 
men in  converting  the  metal  into  finished  products. 

The  total  labor  so  employed  amounts  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cost, 
and  for  continuance  of  the  manufacture  duties  on  imported  bottles  are 
necessary  to  equalize  American  wages  standard  with  that  of  Germany, 
the  principal  exporter  of  bottles  to  this  country. 

This  difference,  as  is  well  known,  is  between  the  German  rates  of  1  to 
2  marks  and  the  United  States  standard  of  $1  to  $2  per  day  for  unskilled, 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion  for  skilled  workmen;  averaging  at 
least  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States. 

Steam  shipments,  and  low  freights  as  heavy  goods,  secure  almost  as 
quick  and  cheap  delivery  to  American  consumers  as  from  furnaces  in 
ttie  United  States. 

Large  imports  of  bottles  are  constantly  made  and  will  greatly  increase 
when  manufacturers  here  ask  such  prices  as  will  give  tliem  a  fair  profit. 
Before  the  reduction  of  duties  by  act  of  1894  bottle  prices  here  were, 
by  competition,  kept  too  low  to  permit  fair  profit.  Since  the  reduction 
of  duties  the  lower  cost  of  material  and  wages  have  helped  to  still 
fmther  reduce  the  American  prices,  in  order  to  hold  the  trade  for  better 
times.  Advancing  cost  of  materials  and  wages  will  still  more  than 
under  the  present  trying  conditions  render  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  unable  to  compete  in  large  lines  of  manufacture  with  foreign 
bottles. 

Duties  to  make  up  for  higher  wages  in  the  United  States  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  manufacturers  to  continue  to  produce,  as  no  machinery 
can  be  employed  to  diminish  the  difference  in  wages.  Competition  estab- 
lished secures  consumers  as  low  prices  as  United  States  conditions 
justify.  Increased  duties  will  increase  revenue,  either  directly  by 
higher  rates,  or  indirectly  by  greater  ability  of  labor  to  consume. 

Filled  bottles  are  rightly  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  if  empty, 
as  they  directly  displace  the  use  of  homemade  bottles,  the  contents 
frequently  not  being  as  valuable  as  the  bottles.  The  provision  of 
present  law  (paragraph  88),  for  the  same  duty  on  filled  as  on  unfilled 
bottles,  is  practically  annulled  in  many  cases. 

Ginger  ale  or  beer  (paragraph  248)  is  chargeable  with  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  no  separate  rate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  bottles — not  one-half  the  duty  on  a  luxury  as  assessed  on  almost 
all  other  articles.  The  bottles  come  in  free  and  are  regularly  and 
largely  sold  for  use  again,  displacing  American  bottles.  This  exemp- 
tion of  bottles  would  permit  imports  filled  with  ordinary  water,  for 
sake  of  free  bottles.  The  exemption  should  be  stricken  out  and  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  be  charged  on  the  bottles. 

By  paragraph  555  of  present  law,  "Mineral  waters  not  artificial, 
lemonade,  soda  water,  and  all  similar  waters,"  are  placed  on  the  free 
list.  This  includes  a  number  of  articles  very  largely  imported,  most 
or  all  of  them  luxuries,  well  able  to  pay  high  duties  and  most  of  them 
imported  in  bottles.  All  such  articles  should  be  charged  the  same 
duties  as  on  empty  bottles,  or  a  special  duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  on 
bottles  if  holding  not  over  1  pint;  if  holding  over  1  pint,  30  cents  per 
dozen  bottles. 

Duties  now  levied  on  bottles,  filled  or  unfilled,  are  below  the  rates 
im})osed  on  other  glass,  although  the  materials  and  proportion  of  wages 
are  bat  little  less  in  this  manuiacture.    The  rates  under  the  act  of  1890 
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were  foand  to  permit  large  imports,  even  with  prices  in  the  United  States 
kept  very  low  by  excessive  home  competition.  Under  the  law  of  1890, 
as  well  as  since,  ander  the  act  of  1894,  it  is  found  that  although  qnart 
bottles  cost  much  more  than  pints,  the  actual  duty  per  gross  under  ootibi 
acts  is  practically  the  same  in  amount,  on  both  sizes — a  manifest  incon- 
sistency. To  adjust  this,  an  additional  size,  with  the  rate  between 
pints  and  quarts,  should  be  provided.  The  reduction  of  duties  in  1894 
was  irom  a  very  low  rate,  considering  the  manual  labor  character  of 
the  product  and  the  relative  rates  in  other  glass.  Manufacturers, 
therefore,  urge  as  necessary  and  fair,  and  as  tending  to  higher  revenue, 
the  following  rates  of  duties: 

'  Green  and  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  or  vials, 
holding  more  than  one  quart,  and  demijohns  and  carboys  covered  or  uncovered, 
whether  filled  or  unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  and  other 
molded  or  pressed,  green  and  colored  and  flint  or  lime  bottle  glassware,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  pound;  holding  not  more  than  one  qnart  and 
not  lees  than  one  and  one-half  pints,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound;  holding 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  pints,  and  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  pint,  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents 
per  groHs;  all  other  plain  green  and  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  lime  and 
glassware,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  when  imported  in  bottles,  jugs,  etc.,  if  holding  not  over  one 
pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs;  if  holding  over  one  pint,  thirty  cents 
per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs. 

Malt  extract,  including  all  preparations  bearing  the  name  and  commercially 
known  as  such,  imported  in  bottles,  jugs,  etc.,  if  holding  not  over  one  pint,  twenty 
cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs;  if  holding  over  one  pint,  thirty  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  or  jugs. 

Ginger  ale,  or  ginger  beer,  when  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs,  holding  not  over  one 
pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  and  if  holding  over  one  pint,  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  lemonade,  soda  water,  and  all  similar  waters,  if 
free,  or  if  subject  to  duty  on  contente,  when  packed  in  boctlen  or  j-ugs,  if  holding 
not  over  one  pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs;  if  holding  over  one  pint, 
thirty  cents  per  dozen  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

P.  L.  BODINE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

John  P.  Whitney, 

OUissborOy  N,  J. 


GLASS  LAl^IP  SHADES. 

(Paragraph  88.) 

Jbannette,  Pa.,  December  28j  1896. 

DeAB  Sib:  The  shade  branch  of  the  glass  indastry  needs  all  the 
protection  it  can  get.  All  small  sizes  of  shades  and  all  kinds  up  to  and 
including  shades  10  inches  in  diameter,  larger  shades,  and  gas  and 
electric  globes  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  bnt  the  importations 
are  heaviest  in  the  10-inch  and  smaller  sizes,  thereby  depriving  the 
American  workman  of  work  that  could  and  should  be  done  at  home. 
What  I  say  about  them  being  imported  is  not  hearsay,  but  what  I  see. 
There  is  one  kind  of  shade  they  use  here,  namely,  the  7-inch  German 
shade,  that  they  import  altogether.  We  shade  workers  see  them  com- 
ing here  by  the  carload,  while  we  have  to  walk  around  doing  nothing, 
whereas,  if  the  tariff  was  high  enough,  they  could  not  import  them. 
And  there  is  another  shade  they  import  heavily,  the  10-inch  ring  dome. 
We  make  some  of  these,  but  not  many.    These  two  varieties  of  shades 
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constantly  threatened  and  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  employees 
injured  by  the  inroads  made  upon  their  trade  by  foreign  competitors, 
whose  only  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  labor 
at  a  wage  rate  varying  in  amount  from  one  half  to  one-fifth  of  the  wages 
paid  to  American  labor  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  goods. 

The  articles  of  flint  glass  of  foreign  manufacture  imported  into  this 
country  and  sold  in  competition  with  goods  of  domestic  manufacture 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  including  lamj)  chimneys,  porcelain  or 
opal  shades  and  globes,  thin-blown  stem  wares,  glassware,  colored,  cut, 
decorated,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  banquet  lamp  globes,  and  many 
other  articles  of  glassware,  nearly  all  of  which  are  laid  down  in  this 
country  duty  paid  at  prices  approximating  the  cost  of  labor  alone  in 
American  factories;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  unequal  competition 
been  carried  that  many  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States  are 
now  importing  their  goods,  while  their  own  employees  are  kept  in  idle- 
ness, simply  because  they  can  import  much  of  their  glassware  cheai)er 
than  they  can  produce  it. 

The  average  annual  production  of  American  factories  of  articles  ot 
flint  glass  is  estimated  in  value  to  be  about  $20,000,000.  Owing  to  the 
depression  prevailing  in  the  land  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  the  production  fell  at  least  20  per  cent  below  the  average,  reducing 
its  value  to  $16,000,000,  and  yet  during  the  same  fiscal  year  the  rei>orted 
value  of  flint  glassware  imported,  exclusive  of  duty,  was  ^3.(i05,194, 
sufficient  to  have  given  employment  to  more  than  9,000  additional 
persons  if  the  goods  imported  had  been  produced  in  this  country- 
Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  under  paragraphs  105  and  106  of  the  McKinley 
law! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  the  paragraphs.  It  is  under  paragraphs 
88,  89,  90,  and  102  in  the  VV  ilson  bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  chief  European  countries  from  which  articles  of  flint  glass  are 
imported  into  this  country  are  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  but  of  all  these;  the  la«t,  Austria,  or  more  properly  its 
Province  of  Bohemia,  is  the  worst  competitor,  because  it  is  in  Bohemia 
that  the  labor  of  producing  articles  of  glass  receives  the  least  compen- 
sation, in  consequence  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  send  into  our  country 
nearly  all  the  common  goods  we  import. 

As  an  example  of  the  cheapness  of  Bohemian  labor,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  cost  of  the  shop  labor  engaged  in  forming  from  the  molten 
glass  one  dozen  6-inch  flat  shades  for  electrical  purposes  will  not  exceed, 
exclusive  of  any  cost  for  cutting  off,  6  cents,  while  the  same  labor  in  an 
American  factory  will  cost  not  less  than  313  cents. 

Next  to  Austria  in  the  cheapness  of  its  labor  comes  Germany.  Here 
the  shop  labor  of  producing  one  dozen  10  inch  ring-top  dome  shades 
for  lamps  would  cost  about  22  cents,  as  against  a  cost  of  66  cents  in  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

And  as  the  foreigners  have  an  advantage  over  American  houses  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  molten  glass,  so  they  have  an  advantage  in 
their  raw  materials  in  the  fact  that  their  labor  of  handling  them  costs 
less. 

To  present  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  disadvantage  against  which 
American  workmen  and  American  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  con- 
tend in  the  production  of  articles  of  flint  glass,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  cost  of  American  goods  and  the  importer's 
prices  for  competing  goods,  with  the  probable  labor  cost  of  foreign 
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goods  based  upon  the  positive  statement  that  the  foreign-labor  cost 
per  dozen  of  6- inch  flat  shades  is  6  cents: 
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The  wide  diflference  between  the  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic  labor 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that,  whether  protection  is 
to  be  the  object  or  the  incident  of  the  tariff  bill  about  to  be  formnjated, 
the  flint-glass  industry  is  entitled  to  more  protection  than  has  as  yet 
been  accorded  to  it. 

The  duties  to  be  imposed  should  be  specific  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
impose  specific  duties,  and  they  should  be  compound  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  impose  duties  wholly  specific,  because  experience  has  taught 
that  under  ad  valorem  rates  the  importers  have  always  found  some  way 
of  underselling  domestic  producers  in  the  American  markets. 

Flint  glassware  varies  so  much  in  weight,  design,  finish,  and  value 
that  it  is  difScult  to  suggest  duties  that  will  cover  all  classes  of  ware 
without  doing  injustice  to  any  interest.  Still  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  following  schedule  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  flint-glass 
industry: 

GLASSWARE  SCHEDrLE  8UG0E6T1CD. 

Green  and  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles,  holding  more 
than  one  pint,  and  demijohns  and  carboys,  covered  or  uncovered,  whether  filled  or 
unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  and  other  molded  or  pressed, 
green  and  colored,  and  flint  or  lime  or  bottle  glassware  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  one  cent  per  pound;  and  vials  holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  If  holding  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  piut,  fifty  cents  per  gross. 

Articles  of  glassware,  crystal,  ])re8sod,  stamped,  or  cast  in  mold  and  not  cut, 
etched,  engraved,  sand-blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded,  painted  or  decorated, 
three  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  of  glassware,  crystal  or  opal,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  not  cut^ 
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etched,  engraved,  sand-hlaated,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded,  painted,  decorated, 
or  other  wise  ornamented,  except  hlanks  for  cutting,  six  cents  per  pound.  Blanks  for 
cutting;,  made  with  or  without  a  mold,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  of  glaasware,  hlown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  if  cut,  etched,  engraved, 
sand-blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded,  painted,  decorated,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  ten  cente  per  pouna  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  cut,  etched,  engraved,  painted,  decorated,  or  otherwise  ornamented  glass  bot- 
tles, with  or  without  stoppers,  or  similar  vessels  of  glass,  ten  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem* 

Articles  of  glassware,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  including  all  drinking  glasses, 
made  with  stem  and  foot,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  figures  show  that  it  is  absolutely  uecessary  for  the  flint  and 
lime  glass  industry  to  have  a  greater  rate  of  duty  upon  that  kind  of 
goods  than  was  ever  yet  given  it  by  any  tariflF  bill. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  claim  the  duty  under  the  so-called  McKinley  bill 
was  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  interest  you  represent! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  connection  with  your  statement  you  have  made  some 
statistics  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Which  you  will  file  with  that  statement! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Agord,  it  seems 
even  the  McKinley  rate  has  failed  to  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Agord  asked 
the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rate,  but  he  said,  if  I  understood  it, 
that  if  the  manufacturer  paid  nothing  in  this  country  we  could  not 
compete  with  those  people — that  is,  if  they  got  their  labor  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  our  request  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  is  upon  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  wares,  which  are  used  for  parlor  lamps — used  for  illumi- 
nants  of  any  kind,  such  as  lamp  chimneys  and  thin-blown  glassware 
generally. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  simply  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  under 
the  McKinley  law  ! 

Mr. 'Smith.  And  that  it  be  made  spedfic  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  About  its  equivalent! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  the  statistics  which  I  have  here,  which  are  official, 
it  yrould  seem  the  importations  of  both,  in  quantity  and  quality,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  larger  in  1893  than  they  have  been  in  1895 
and  1896.  How  do  you  account  for  that  in  the  particular  cases  to  which 
you  just  referred! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  value  of  imported  flint  and  lime  glassware — 
I  quote  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  1895 — and  I  think  the  abstract 
shows  for  that  year  the  imports  of  flint  and  lime  glassware  were  greater 
than  for  any  preceding  year.. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Take  this  item  of  bottles  and  vials  of  flint  and  lime 
glass,  etc.,  one  pint,  the  quantity  of  pounds  is  given  for  1893  at 
2,242,470,  and  in  value  $36,013.70;  and  in  1896  it  is  given  at  1,154,511 
pounds,  and  in  value  a  reduction  of  almost  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  want  to  say  of  the  reports  generally  that  they 
either  indicate  gross  errors  on  the  part  of  those  who  compile  them  or 
they  indicate  that  the  schedules  have  not  been  clearly  understood  by 
the  inspectors.  Now,  for  example,  you  will  find  both  in  the  reports  for 
1895  and  1896  porcelain  or  opal  glassware  is  entered  at  less  than  $3,000 
in  each  year.  I  personally  know  of  one  manufacturing  house  in  my 
neighborhood  which  in  the  year  1895  imported  $18,000  worth  of  opal  or 
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porcelain  glassware,  and  last  year  they  imported  $15,0(M)  worth  of  the 
same  kind  of  glassware.  Now,  there  are  some  things  about  the  report 
I  confess  I  can  not  comprehend,  and  that  is  one  particular  item.  How 
the  value  of  x>orcelain  and  opal  glassware  can  be  entered  at  $3,000  in 
each  of  both  years,  when  one  manufactaring  house — a  manufacturing 
hoase,  not  an  importing  house — brought  over  f^om  $15,000  to  $18,000 
worth,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  that  the  gentleman  who  will  follow 
roe  in  connection  with  the  cut  glassware  will  show  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  reported  value  of  imports  in  cut  glassware. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  our  so  called  official  reports  are  not  reliable! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  thinking  they  either  indicated  they  are  not  reliable 
or  that  the  clause  has  not  been  understood. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  the  difficulty  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  figures  on  that  in  the  aggregate,  while  in  these  reports  they 
have  divided  them  up  into  separate  items! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  way  we  have  figured  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  some  little  difference,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  I  heard  you  aright,  in  your  classification  from  the 
classification  in  either  of  the  preceding  bills! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  there  is  a 
depreciation  in  the  business  and  labor  as  well  as  manufacturing  under 
existing  conditions! 

Mr.  Sbqth.  Tes,  sir;  that  is  positive. 

Mr.  BussELL.  And  you,  from  your  practical  knowledge,  think  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  increase  in  the  importations! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  importations 
have  increased. 

Mr.  BussELL.  The  figures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  the  Treasury  report  is  false 
in  that  regard! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  undertake  to  say  upon  that  particular  item  of  x>oroe- 
lain  or  opal  glassware  that  the  Treasury  report  is  not  reliable,  or  those 
who  reported  the  glassware  did  not  understand  it.  Now^  either  one  of 
tbe  two  things  stand  out  clear. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  have  been  examining  for  a  good  while  these  things 
and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  come  to  the  conclusion  they  were 
fiedsely  made  by  any  Treasury  Department  official  as  to  importations. 

The  Chajbman.  These  articles  which  under  the  act  of  1893  were 
unported  under  one  classification  have  been  under  the  act  of  1894  put 
into  the  basket  clause,  whereby  they  got  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  probable. 

The  Chaibman.  When  the  basket  clause  of  any  schedule  places  a 
lower  duty,  the  attempt  of  the  importer  is  to  change  the  classification 
to  get  it  in  under  the  basket  clause  with  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  If 
you  will  note  the  basket  clause,  the  importations  have  arisen  to 
$1,172,360.  That  shows  these  articles  by  some  classification  of  the 
appraisers  have  been  forced  into  the  basket  clause  and  got  in  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  say  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  figures, 
bat  we  do  know  that  American  workmen  have  been  kept  in  idleness  in 
ttiis  oonntry  while  their  employers  have  imported  foreign  goods. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  There  is  probably  no  difficulty  about  the  official 
statistics.  It  is  because  the  items  or  classification  under  which  they 
have  been  imported  have  been  changed,  and  I  can  very  readily  see 
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just  how  it  has  come  about;  the  basket  clause  having  a  lower  duty,  the 
importers  have  forced  other  articles  into  the  basket  clause,  and  that  is 
where  the  great  increase  is. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  8x>ecific 
rather  than  for  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Steele.  These  goods  have  been  sold  at  ruinously  low  prices  in 
the  last  two  years,  below  the  cost  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  ourcountryt 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  have  been  sold  as  low  as  oar  labor 
cost  alone. 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  88  of  glassware,  after  having  specified 
a  large  number  of  items,  that  is  where  the  increase  has  taken  placet 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  workmen  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment and  the  manufacturers  have  sold  goods  very  much  below  the  cost 
of  manufacture  for  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Figured  down  to  ad  valorem  duties,  what  does  your 
rate  average? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  two  or  three  changes  in  classification  here, 
and  I  want  to  be  frank  with  the  committee  and  say  we  ask  on  ^^  articles 
of  glassware,  crystal  or  opal,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  not  cut, 
etched,  engraved,  sand  blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded, 
painted,  decorated,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  except  blanks  for  cutting, 
6  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  would  that  be  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  state  frankly,  it  will  approximate  95  per  cent, 
and  that  particular  item  is  intended  to  cover  goods  of  this  description 
from  which  the  American  manufacturers  suffer  most.  I  have  already 
indicated  the  labor  cost  upon  this  class  of  foreign  goods  is  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  labor  cost  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  the  importations  under  that  last  year  amounted 
to  $526,000  and  something  in  value,  and  that  is  on  the  ratio  of  a  duty 
of  40  per  centt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  entered  here  and  should  have  been 
entered  as  opal  or  porcelain  glassware. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  you  askt  Is  95  the 
highest? 

Mr.  Smith*  ITinety-five  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  would  be  your  lowest  rate! 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  lowest  rate  would  run  about  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  the  scale  should  be  from  55  to  95  percent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  On  what  class  of  articles  do  you  ask  a  duty  of  95  x>er 
cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  plain  blown  articles,  opal  and  porcelain  and  thin  blown 
chimneys  of  this  description  [exhibiting].  This  article  is  laid  down  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  40  cents  per  dozen,  and  our  labor 
cost  alone  is  50  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  call  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  thin  blown  cordial  glass;  that  is  the  technical 
name  in  the  trade.  We  have  six  or  eight  very  large  houses  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  wares.  They  have  a  capital  invested 
of  perhaps  $700,000.  I  want  to  sngfjest  that  while  our  rate  may  appear 
to  be  a  very  exorbitant  one  upon  this  class  of  goods,  yet  experience 
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has  BiLOwn  ns  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continae  making 
them  in  this  country  and  give  employment  to  our  American  workmen. 

Mr.  McMellin.  Porcelain  lamp  shades  and  goods  of  that  kind  are  in 
very  extensive  and  general  use  in  the  United  States,  almost  in  every 
household  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  know  that  there  has  always  existed  some 
fear  in  various  localities  that  an  increase  of  duties  upon  some  goods 
would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  ware  to  the  consumer.  Our  expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  in  this  glass  industry  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MgMlllin.  If  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  at  which  the  articles 
sell,  how  can  it  benefit  you  in  your  sales  f 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  sales  of  the  goods.  We 
are  seeking  work  for  American  workmen. 

Mr.  McMellin.  Tes;  but  you  say  that  the  present  rate  at  which  the 
duty  is  made  it  does  not  even  pay  the  labor  cost.  Now,  if  the  price  of 
the  article  is  not  raised  by  this  imposition  of  duty,  how  would  it  benefit 
jour  labor  f 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  cut  down  the  middleman's  profit  on  the  goods, 
and  tlie  consumer  could  get  the  goods  at  about  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Will  you  explain  how  your  increase  of  duty  will  cut 
the  middleman  and  not  affect  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  propose  to  undertake  to  show  it. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  there  is  a  class  of  goods  which  for  a  long  time  were 
imported  entirely. 

Mr.  Johnson.  State  what  class  of  goods  they  are. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  a  thin  blown  tumbler,  which  would  come  under 
the  paragraph  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  ordinarily  used  for ! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  used  for  whisky.    This  thin  blown^^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  that  small  goblet  used  fort 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  is  a  cordial  glass 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  used  fort 

Mr.  Smith.  For  brandy. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  They  are  also  blown  in  different  sizes  for  tableware. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  expensive  class  of  g^oods  then,  on  which  you  ask 
a  duty  of  95  per  cent,  is  used  mostly  to  hold  whisky,  brandy,  wine,  and 
things  of  that  kindt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  except  these  shades.  I  was  going  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  glasses  of  this  description  for  years  were  imported  into 
this  country  in  immense  quantities.  The  workmen  made  volunteer 
concessions  repeatedly.  They  asked  an  increased  protection  and  did 
not  get  what  they  asked  for,  and  finally  they  cut  their  wages  fully  20 
per  cent.  After  they  cut  their  wages  down,  I  think  the  foreign  goods 
were  kept  out,  and  since  they  have  been  excluded  those  goods  have 
been  reduced  from  25  cents  a  dozen  down  to  15  and  16  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Evans.  By  reason  of  home  competition  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  what  class  of  goods  do  you  refer ;  to  whisky  glasses! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  glasses  tumbler  size,  glasses  champagne  size, 
glasses  cordial  size,  etc. 

Mr.  Wh££L£B.  I  understand  these  are  60  per  cent  nowf 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  those  are  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whbeleb.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  they  were  60  per  cent! 

th Id 
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* 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir- 
Mr.  Tawnet.  Oan  you  state  how  the  cost  of  these  porcelain  shades 
to  the  consumers  now  compares  with  the  cost  under  the  McEinley  actt 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  have  stated  that,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  yoa 
for  the  suggestion.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McEIinley  bill  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  those  goods  sold  for  40  cents  to 
the  real  consumer  by  the  single  piece,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
went  into  a  store  and  found  tbey  were  still  selling  them  to  the  real  con- 
sumer at  40  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  So  the  reduction  of  the  duty  has  not  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  How  has  it  hurt  your  business  thenf 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  hurt  our  business  in  excluding  American  workmen 
from  employment. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  the  price  is  the  same  how  has  that  occurred! 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  spoke  of  the  price  to  the  actual  consumer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  to  the  real  consumer,  those  who  buy  the  shades 
for  actual  use. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is,  at  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  retail  price  is  40  cents. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  you  do  not  sell  to  the  retail  trade  t 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  what  city  did  you  find  thatf 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  surrounded  by  factories  making 
that  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  do  the  workmen  gett 

Mr.  Smith.  The  labor  of  making  this  article  in  Germany 

Mr.  Tawney,  State  what  article  it  ist 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  lOinch  ring-top  porcelain  shade  used  to  put  over 
lamps.  The  German  cost  to  produce  1  dozen  pieces  of  these  shades 
would  be  22  cents,  while  the  American  cost  would  be  66  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Three  times  as  mucht 

Mr.  Smith.  While  in  Bohemia  the  cost  is  one- fifth  of  what  our  Ameri- 
can cost  is. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  you  say  that  sells  for  40  cents — what  does  it  cost 
to  import  itt 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  This  style  of  goods  wiU  cost 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  duty  paid,  $1.15  per  dozen. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  those  retail  at  40  cents  a  piecef 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  other  words,  they  cost  about  9  cents  and  retail 
at  40? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Is  there  any  trust  in  themf 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  trust  in  this  country — whether  there  is  a 
trust  abroad  among  the  importers  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  that  the  average  price  at  which  they  retail,  or  is 
this  one  price  exceptional! 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  that  is  the  usual  price.  Here  is  an  imported  student- 
lamp  chimney  which  for  ten  years  has  been  selling  for  10  cents,  and  yet 
they  are  imported  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  17|  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  price  since  the 
Wilson  bill  was  substituted  for  the  law  of  1890! 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  cent 
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Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  that  chimney  there f 

Mr.  Smith.  The  labor  cost  alone  is  22  cents,  and  the  total  cost  of 
production  about  30  cents. 

Mr.  MgMellin.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  on 
that  lamp  chimney  t 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  reach  about  125  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  you  ask  about  125  per  cent  on  thatt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  this  lamp  chimney  is  in  very  general  use  in 
the  United  States  and  has  been  for  many  years  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  in  general  use. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Did  you  state  what  the  cost  was  abroad  and  heref 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  give  you  the  Hamburg  price.  The 
Hamburg  price  for  the  chimney  is  12  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  it  heret 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  about  22  to  23  cents. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  What  is  the  factory  price t 

Mr.  Smith.  The  factory  price  would  be  about  32  or  33  cents,  and  the 
fall  cost  of  producing  it  in  a  domestic  house  would  be  about  30  cents. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  And  you  can  get  a  chimney  of  this  kind  for  10  cents f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Payne.  So  that  the  cost  here  is  somewhat  over  200  per  cent  more 
than  it  is  abroad  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  imported  article  heret 

Mr.  Patne.  It  costs  to  produce  here  some  200  per  cent  more  than  it 
does  abroad  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  did  we  commence  making  chimneys  of  that 
kind  in  this  country!    Were  any  made  prior  to  the  McKinley  actf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  made  prior.  They  undertook 
to  make  some  prior  to  the  McKinley  law,  and  occasionally  they  would 
make  one  or  two  days'  work  of  them  to  supply  the  local  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Was  it  a  successful  branch  of  the  trade — ^the  making 
of  that  argand  chimney! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  mean  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Patne.  They  have  been  able  to  make  that  chimney  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  could  they  make  it  successfully  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no;  they  have  never  been  able  to  make  that  success- 
fully in  a  commercial  way. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  was  the  duty  prior  to  the  McKinley  actt 

Mr.  Smith.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  60  per  cent  under  the  act  of  18901 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  lamp  chimney  of  which  you 
have  just  spoken  was  made  successfully  commercially  in  the  United 
States  during  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  lawf 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  even  then  f 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  even  then.  Our  position  is,  upon  this  entire 
class  of  goods,  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  never  had  enough 

protection. 
Mr.  Dolltver.  And  you  want  to  go  bevond  the  60  per  cent  of  the 

act  of  1890f 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  you  to  give  the  American  workman  an 
opportunity  to  make  all  the  goods  he  can  possibly  make.  That  is  onr 
position. 

Mr.  Tawne Y.  yon  have  all  the  facilities  here  for  mannfactnring  that 
they  have  abroad  f 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  all  the  facilities  for  making  glass  here  against 
the  world. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  have  as  good  sandf 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  superior  sand. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  you  have  also  natural  gas  in  some  localities  f 

Mr.  Smith.  In  most  localities  where  those  goods  are  made  we  have 
not  the  natural  gas. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Has  the  natural  gas  given  out  as  a  factor  for  manu- 
facturing in  Pittsburg  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Practically. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  I  knew  it  was  used. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Kow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
so  as  to  give  others  a  chance,  and  I  will  close  by  saying  we  feel  upon 
this  class  of  goods  we  have  shown  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  higher 
rate  of  protection,  and  a  specific  rate  at  that,  in  order  to  give  the 
American  workmen  an  opportunity  for  employment. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Ko,  sir;  I  am  a  workman. 

Mr.  Tawney.' You  represent  the  workmen  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  a  glass  worker;  that  is  my  trade. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understand  the  important  feature  in  making  glass- 
ware is  fuelf 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fuel  is  a  fairly  important  item. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  the  largest  in  bulkt 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  is! 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  was  flint  glass  or  lead  glass,  lead  would  be  the  most 
important  factor,  although  fuel  is  a  very  material  item. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  more  so  than  labor  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no;  labor  is  the  most  imx>ortant. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  per  cent  of  the  whole  industry  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  run  from  70  to  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  do  you  embrace  in  tbatf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  embrace  shop  labor,  all  unskilled  labor  employed  around 
the  factory,  the  labor  employed  in  packing,  the  labor  employed  in  cut- 
ting these  articles  off  [illustrating],  grincOng,  and  smoothing  them  up. 
I  do  not  include  the  office  expenses. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  cost  of  your  raw  material  is  pretty  much  all  labor, 
is  it  notf 

Mr.  Smith.  Labor  certainly  enters  into  the  raw  material,  but  I  have 
not  made  that  a  part  of  our  estimate  of  the  prox>ortionate  cost  of  the 
goods  as  labor. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  the  glass  workers  an  organization! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  an  organization,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  appear  here  as  their  representativef 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Flint- 
Glass  Workers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  recall  that  in  1883  the  labor  was  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  cost;  it  seems  to  be  less  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  recall  that  contention  was  ever  made.    Upon 
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articles  of  this  description  the  labor  would  ran  nearly  90  per  cent 
[referring  to  thin-blown  tumblers]. 

Mr.  Payns.  What  percentage  does  your  organization  cover  of  glass 
produced  in  America  f 

Mr.  Smith.  The  glass  produced  in  America  f 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir.  What  percentage  of  the  workmen  does  your 
organization  include  f 

Mr.  Smith.  We  cover  about  between  8,000  and  9,000  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  all  are  skilled  workmen  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  the  total  lal^r  employed  it  is  a  little  less  than  one- 
third. 

Mr.  McMrLLiN.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  trust  in 
the  formation  of  this  porcelain  ware;  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  glass 
schedule? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  trust  in  any  part 
of  the  glass  industry. 

Mr.  HoPEXNS.  Unless  it  be  among  the  importers  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Unless  it  be  among  the  importers. 

Mr.  McMcLLiN.  And  are  you  aware  of  any  there t 
Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 


THE  CUT-GLASS  ENDUSTBT. 

(Paragraph  90.) 


STATEMENT  OF  XS.  WILLIAM  E.  DOBFLIHGEB,  OE  HEW  TOBE, 
BEPBBSEHTnrG  THE  ASSOOIATIOE  OE  CUT-GLASS  MAHXJFAG- 
TUBSRS. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  DoBFLiNGEB  Said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  represent  the  Association  of  Cut-Glass  MannfacturerB,  and  I  will 
conflne  my  argument  to  the  reading  of  a  short  petition  which  I  propose 
lb  leave  with  you: 

COMMETnSK  ON  WaTS  AND  MBANS*. 

At  a  meetiDg  of  the  Cat  Glass  MannfactnreTs'  Association  at  the  Astor  Honse,  New 
Torky  on  January  5,  1897,  it  was  resolved  to  snbmit  the  following  request  for  your 
eonsideration  in  preparing  a  new  tari£f  bill : 

This  association  specially  commends  the  fixing  of  specific  dnties  instead  of  ad 
valorem  for  many  well-known  reasons  with  wmch  yonr  committee  is  familiar,  and 
it  asks  that  the  dnty  on  what  is  called  ''blanks/'  or  glass  blown  in  shapes,  plain, 
bnt  for  cutting,  be  fixed  at  10  cents  per  pound.  That  on  cut  goods  the  duty  be 
fixed  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  difference  paid  in  wages  between  this  countrv  and  France 
and  Germany,  and  particularly  Bohemia,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  mate- 
ria) comes  largely  from  Europe,  a  high  tariff  is  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  and 
employ  the  labor  now  depending  on  such  industry  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  average  journeyman  glass  cutter  earns  $18  per  week;  the 
ssme  man  in  England  would  get  ^  per  week ;  in  Belgium  $5,  and  in  parts  of  Germany 
and  Bohemia  mach  less  than  in  Belgium. 

In  the  blowing  of  glass  the  factory  is  divided  into  shops — a  shop  usually  consists 
of  5  persons,  3  men  and  2  boys.  On  the  basis  of  the  running  of  a  shop  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  grade  of  glass  that  is  made  for  cutting,  the  average  wage  in  $15  per 
day  for  the  shop.  In  England  the  same  shop  earns  $7.50  per  day ;  in  Belgium  $3.20, 
ind  in  Bohemia  still  less. 

In  this  conntry,  glass  cutters  and  glass  blowers  are  skilled  mechanics  enjoying 
journeyman's  wases  only  after  a  long  apprenticeship. 

lliera  are  aboot  fifteen  principal  factories  manufacturing  cut  glass,  and  as  far  as 
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we  can  determiDe,  there  are  employed  in  these  factories  abont  2,000  hands,  and  the 
annnal  product  is,  nnder  normal  conditions,  about  $2,000,000. 

Fine  cut  glass  is  a  luxury — it  is  purchased  by  the  rich  and  refined  and  should  be 
amply  protected. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fi:reat  abuses  existing  in  our 
trade  by  reason  of  resident  agents  in  this  country.  Factories  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  have  their  agents  here,  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  and  who  sell 
them,  delivered  here,  in  our  money.  There  is  no  telling  what  the  goods  cost  and  no 
way  of  getting  at  the  bottom  price  from  the  factories.  Goods  are  brought  here  and 
sold  at  a  price  always  below  tne  price  that  American  manufacturers  can  sell  for. 

Goods  made  here  that  are  desirable  and  quick  selling  are  sent  to  the  other  side  and 
copied  and  brought  in  here  at  a  lower  price. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  only  set  of  table  service  I  have  seen  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenne  is  represented  by  this  sample.  It  is  made  at  Val  3t. 
Lambert,  Belgium,  and  made  after  a  pattern  gotten  np  by  the  Libbey 
Glass  Company,  of  Toledo.  The  price  of  this  finger  bowl  at  the  Libbey 
works  is  $16.50  a  dozen,  and  the  foreign  price  of  this  finger  bowl  laid 
down  in  Washington  is  $12. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  imported  fromt 

Mr.  DoBFLiNGEB.  From  Belgium. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  by  which  the  duties  should  be  fully  paid  on  what- 
ever basis  it  may  be  put.  We  have  to  compete  not  only  with  the  low  cost,  by  tiie 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  but,  as  many  believe,  with  systematic  undervaluation. 
Specific  duties  as  far  as  practicable  would  obviate  this. 

Wm.  F.  DORFUNGISSy 

Of  C,  Dorflinger  f  Sons,  New  York, 

J.  D.  ROBIKSON, 

OfJAbhey  Glass  Co,,  Toledo,  OUoy 

Committee. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  On  what  basis  do  yon  make  the  duty  specificf 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  By  the  pound,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
think  of. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  To  what  extent  is  cut  glass  imported  into  this  country 
from  France! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Very  largely,  but  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
Baccarat  Glass  Company,  the  largest  concern  in  the  world,  sendB  a 
great  deal  of  glass  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Where  is  it  located! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  At  Baccarat,  in  France. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  value  of  the  cut  glass  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  work  upon  it! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  a  pound  duty  represent  fairly  the  value  of  the 
cut  glass! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  No:  we  want  a  specific  duty  on  the  blanks,  the 
plain  glass  for  cutting.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  great  deal  ot 
that  has  been  imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  do  you  ask  for  that! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Ten  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  plain  glass  10  cents  per  pound  will  be  how  much 
ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  We  figure  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  ask  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  on  cut  glass! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much ! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Fifty  per  cent  and  the  same  price  per  pound. 
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Mr.  MoMHiLiN.  That  would  aggregate  in  ad  valorem  daties  how 
mnchf 

Mr.  DosFLiNOEB.  From  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  give  50  per  cent  directly  and  the  other  10  cente 
would  amount  to  what  of  that  class  of  glass  f 

Mr.  DoBFLiNGEB.  It  would  be  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Making  in  all  about  60  per  centf 

Mr.  DoBFLiNGEB.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  is  the  present  rate  on  glass  shapes  ready  for 
cutting  f 

Mr.  DoBFLiKGEB.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  average  value  of  cut  glass  shapes  for  cut- 
ting per  pound  f 

Mr.  DoBFLiNGEB.  It  ruus  from  30  cents,  the  minimum,  to  say  75 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  article.  Stem  ware,  ware  of  that 
kind  [picking  up  a  glass],  is  sold  by  the  dozen  here  by  specific  weight, 
and  will  probably  go  from  70  to  75  cents  x>er  pound. 

Mr.  Evans.  Ten  cents  per  pound  would  not  be  a  very  high  duty  on 
that  sort  of  glass  f 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  You  think  it  would  be  adequate,  however  f 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  We  would  have  to  get  along  with  it.  We  do  not 
want  to  ask  too  much. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  proportion  of  goods  is  brought  into  this  coun- 
try of  that  which  is  consumed  of  the  grades  of  which  you  have  been 
speakingf 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  any  way  of  get- 
ting at  it.  As  Mr.  Smith  stated,  there  is  hardly  any  way  of  getting  at 
the  importation  of  cut  glass,  because  there  are  so  many  kinds  covered 
in  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  in  paragraph  90,  which  embraces  these  arti- 
cles, there  were  imported  a  little  over  a  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  in 
1896. 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  Well,  that  does  not  give  any  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  product  of  the  manufacturers  here,  I  believe  you 
stated,  was  about  $2,000,000  a  yearf 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  Of  cut  glass;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EussBLL.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  why  that  does  not  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  importations. 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  Becausc  we  know  some  concerns  have  imported 
enormously  of  those  goods,  of  a  class  of  ware  that  is  sent  here  by  one 
concern  from  Belgium.  About  four  years  ago  they  sent  one  of  their 
directors  here,  and  he  traveled  all  over  this  country,  and  the  manufac- 
turers showed  him  every  attention  and  gave  him  all  possible  informa- 
tion on  his  representation  that  he  would  not  use  it,  and  he  took  back 
with  him  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  samples,  and  the  following 
year  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Did  they  smuggle  them  in  or  undervalue  themf 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  The  cost  is  so  low  you  would  suppose  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  undervalue,  but  the  importers  themselves  say  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  undervaluation. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Why  do  not  the  Treasury  reports  accurately  show 
the  amount  imported  f 

Mr.  DOBFLINGEB.  I  supposc  they  do  in  the  aggregate,  but  this  class 
of  ware,  cut  glass,  is  not  shown  by  itsel£ 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  included  in  two  or  three  parap'aphsf 

Mr.  DoRFLixaEB.  Yes,  it  is  in  with  the  other  goods;  it  is  in  the  bas- 
ket clause  of  40  per  cent.    It  was  60  per  cent  under  the  McKinLey  bill. 

The  Chairman,  The  cut  glass  has  only  40  per  cent  duty! 

Mr.  DoRFLiNGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  Is  this  cut  glass  imported  all  included  in  paragraph 
90  of  the  present  lawf 

Mr.  DORFLINGER.  I  could  not  state.  I  have  not  referred  to  that  at 
all,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  any  data  you  may  require; 
but  there  was  hardly  time  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
present  duty  was  35  per  centY 

Mr.  DoRFLiNGER.  No,  Sir;  40  per  cent.  If  I  said  35  per  cent  it  was 
a  mistake.  It  was  45  per  cent  under  the  old  bill  and  60  per  cent  under 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  now  it  is  40  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

STATEMEHT  OE  OTHER  GLASS  BEPBESEFTATIVES  PBESEHT  AT 

THE  HEAEIHG. 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  by  Messrs  Smith  and  Dorflinger, 
and  not  desiring  to  unnecessarily  consume  the  time  of  the  committee, 
we  desire  to  indorse  their  statements. 

j.  d.  eobinson. 

James  Gillindeb. 

Geo.  W.  Blaib. 

D.  C.  ElPLBY. 


CTUaTOEB  WINDOW  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  91.) 

STATEMEHT  OE  MB.  E.  L.  BODIHE,  OE  PHUADELFHIA,  BEFBB- 
SEHTIHG  MAHUEACTUBEB8  OE  CTLIHDEB  GLASa 

FBn)AY,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  BoDiNE  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  manufacturers  of  cylinder  window  glass,  unpol- 
ished, and  also  of  green  and  flint  bottle  glass.  They  are  allied  indus- 
tries, and  nearly  all  the  facts  apply  to  the  same  glass  with  the  exception 
of  a  difference  in  degree.  Cylinder  window  glass  is  a  higher  manufac- 
ture, and  a  higher  degree  of  skill  is  used  in  its  production,  and  the 
materials  are  somewhat  higher  in  their  character;  and  the  differences 
in  the  operation  consist  simply  after  the  glass  has  been  made,  of  work- 
ing one  into  a  cylinder  to  be  flattened  into  a  sheet,  or  blowing  the  glass 
in  a  mold  to  be  finished  with  the  lip  to  the  bottle.  As  we  have  some 
accurate  statistics  on  the  subject  of  cylinder  window  glass,  I  will  speak 
of  that  principally,  and  where  there  are  any  differences  in  regard  to 
the  bottle  glass  I  will  call  attention  thereto. 

The  present  duties  on  the  cylinder  window  glass  were  reduced  in 
1894  from  1§  cents  per  pound  by  sizes  to  3 J  cents,  under  the  old  law,  to, 
under  the  present  rates,  1  cent  per  pound  to  2^  cents,  an  average 
reduction  of  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  effect  of  this  re- 
duction has  been,  first,  to  reduce  the  wages  partly,  only  to  meet  the 
reduction;  to  reduce  the  amount  of  product;  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
revenue,  and  operating  furnaces  in  the  country  at  an  absolute  loss. 
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The  extreme  low  price  of  materials,  together  with  the  partial  redaction 
Id  the  rate  of  wages,  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  hold  on  with 
hope  of  a  change.  Without  that  change  a  further  reduction  in  the 
wages  will  be  requisite,  and  it  will  be  doubtful,  as  the  whole  cost  of 
glass  is  wages,  if  it  can  be  continued  in  this  country  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  wages  if  the  Belgium  system  comes  in  competition  at 
about  one- third  our  rate. 

When  this  reduction  in  duty  was  made  the  price  of  glass  declined  by 
American  manufacturers  simply  selling  their  product  rather  than  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  waiting  to  see  how  we  could  adjust  our- 
selves. That  decline  reduced  the  imports  very  materially  and  its  effect 
upon  the  manufacturers  was  that  more  than  half  of  them  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  probably  bankrupt;  not  admittedly  so,  but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturers  reached  that  condition  as 
a  result  of  the  first  year  under  the  Wilson  bill,  they  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  for  them  to  run  at  all,  that  they  should  advance  their  rates, 
and  they  tried  to  get  a  small  advance  while  hoping  that  better  things 
might  come.  As  soon  as  this  advance  was  made,  the  imports  i  ncreased — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  last  report  I  have  fi'om  the  Bureau,  which 
gives  the  ten  months  of  1895  contrasted  with  the  ten  months  of  1896  up 
to  the  end  of  November— the  imports  increased  from  1895  at  the  period 
of  extreme  depression.  As  soon  as  the  prices  were  advanced  5  or  10 
cents  the  imports  were  increased  over  70  per  cent,  and  as  a  result  dur- 
ing 1896  a  considerable  XM>rtion  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
have  been  shut  down  and  those  that  have  run  have  been  operated  but 
about  half  of  the  time. 

This  indicates  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1894  upon  the  cylinder  window- 
glass  interest.  This  interest  is  one  natural  to  the  country.  In  more 
tiian  a  dozen  States  all  the  materials  necessary  for  its  manufacture  are 
accessible.  It  is  not  an  infant  industry.  They  are  manufacturing  in  a 
large  nomber  of  States.  They  have  a  capacity  greater  than  any  other 
oountry  in  the  world,  and  they  are  prepared  to  supply  all  the  glass  that 
can  be  used  in  this  country,  with  great  competition  between  the  manu- 
£3M;tories  already  established.  They  not  only  have  the  capacity,  but 
they  have  their  organized  industry.  The  knowledge  of  the  industry  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  the  very  latest  and  the  very  best  methods 
of  the  world  have  been  adopted  in  the  principal  glass  factories  and 
nearly  all  the  factories  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  to-day  why  any  glass 
should  be  imported,  except  the  fact  that  American  wages  are  not  as 
low  and  ean  not  be  brought  as  low  and  perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  they 
should  be  as  low  as  the  Belgians.  This  difference  in  wages  is  not 
confined  to  the  skilled  labor. 

While  this  is  a  large  proportion  of  our  cost,  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  from  42  to  52  or  even  a  higher  per  cent,  that  variation  is 
largely  because  of  the  different  cost  of  fuel  in  different  States  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  couutry.  In  Indiana  fuel  is  a  very  small  account.  In 
the  East  it  is  very  large,  so  that  throws  to  wages  a  larger  per  cent  of 
their  cost  than  it  would  in  the  East,  bat  taking  the  average,  45  to  50 
per  cent  throughout  the  country  is  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor. 
There  is  as  much  paid  for  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  this 
country  that  is  unskilled  as  is  paid  for  the  skilled.  We  pay  at  the 
works — and  the  data  I  am  giving  are  taken  from  the  books,  and  every 
item  ean  be  verified — we  pay  at  the  works  about  20  to  25  per  cent  for 
onskiUed  labor  of  our  total  cost,  and  there  is  paid  in  the  digging  of  the 
aand,  mining  of  the  coal,  cutting  of  timber,  and  all  of  the  other  arti- 
cles they  nse  as  much  more  for  unskilled  labor — I  am  calling  all  unskilled 
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thftt  are  not  highly  skilled  in  a  special  bnBiness — so  our  total  cost  for 
labor  in  making  glass  is  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  it,  without  machiueiy, 
'  all  labor,  and  half  of  that  is  unskilled  labor. 

We  have  to  compete  with  the  Belgian  skilled  labor  with  wages  of 
aboat  a  mark  and  a  balf  a  day,  as  compared  in  this  coontry  with  $1.50 
a  day.  There  is  a  difference  of  200  per  cent,  or  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
difference  between  M  cents  and  91.S0  per  day  or  $2  a  day,  which  makes 
300  per  cent  and  over,  and  the  difference  in  skilled  wages  is  from  100 
to  2O0  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  evident  we  can  not  compete  with  those  wages 
withoai  something  to  make  np  the  difference,  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  make  np  that  difference  is  a  dnty.  This  has  been  tried  id  the  past 
and  its  effects  are  known.  It  has  made  cheaper  glass  for  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country  by  high  rates  of  duty  or  what  were  called  high 
rates  under  the  act  of  ISQO.  In  1873  the  foreign  invoiced  price  of  glass 
on  board  at  Antwerp  in  gold  was  6.57  cents  per  poond.  In  1883  it  was 
reduced  because  of  the  development  of  the  American  manufacturer  to 
3.16  cents  per  pound.  I  am  giving  the  Bureau  of  Statistic's  figures. 
In  1893  it  was  reduced  to  2.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1894  it  was  reduced 
to  2.1  cents. 

I  took  periods  often  years,  and  then  I  brought  it  up  to  1894,  Since 
that,  in  1896,  the  figures  have  advanced,  because  of  the  diminished 
American  competition,  and  the  rate  for  the  ten  months  of  1896  was  2.37 
cents,  an  advance  from  the  lowest  rate  of  13  per  cent  and  besides  an 
increase  in  the  importations  of  70  per  cent  in  quantity.  In  other  words, 
the  American  consumer  of  glass  in  this  country  is  paying  but  three- 
eighths  of  the  price  they  paid  in  1873,  and  that  was  done  by  American 
competition,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it.  Merchants  do  business 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  aud  not  as  little  as  they  can.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  are  not  different  from  otber  people  in  that  particular. 
And  therefore,  the  fact  appears,  it  has  cheapened  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  foreign  glass  is  no  longer  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury,  aud  it  is 
not  imported  on  any  other  ground  than  because  there  is  a  pr^adice  in 
its  favor.for  the  quality  is  no  better,  and  American  production  is  beyond 
any  possible  consumption  for  years  to  come. 

The  actual  product  to-day,  although  all  are  not  running,  is  at  a 
higher  rate  than  has  ever  been  the  consumption  in  the  United  States 
of  both  American  and  foreign  glass  combined.  We  can  supply  all  the 
trade  of  this  country  and  we  have  a  surplus  which  will  insure  that  the 
price  will  be  kept  as  low  if  not  lower  than  can  be  afforded.  As  to 
the  materials,  soda  ash  and  sulphate  of  soda,  th^  are  being  made  here 
very  largely.  There  are  two  other  items  which  I  omitted  to  mention 
in  their  proper  connection — one  being  the  interest  rate,  which  is  a  large 
matter.  A  plant  on  the  other  side  costs  about  half  what  it  costs  to 
construct  on  this  side,  aud  the  interest  rate  on  the  other  side  would 
not  average  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  interest  rate  on  this  side. 
That  difference  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  there,  and  we  have  to  pay  that  interest  when  we  make 
the  glass. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  consideration.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  a  world-wide  market,  aud  over  there  they  have  long- 
established  connections,  not  only  having  the  trade  of  Europe,  but  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  and  they,  in  getting  that  trade,  knowing 
that  the  competition  was  from  this  country,  systematically  charge  a 
much  higher  price  for  shipments  to  those  countries  than  they  do  to  the 
United  States.  That  ia  not  a  matter  of  mere  assertion.  That  is  a  matter 
Ttubtished  constantly  in  their  home  papers  of  Belgium.    For  instance, 

here  they  are  quoting  for  shipment  to  those  countries  76  discount, 
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24  to  25  net,  they  are  quotiDg  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  86  and 
86  discount,  or  14  net,  or  which  is  aboat  one-third  lower  than  the  Bel- 
gians sell  three-fonrths  or  fonr-flfths  of  the  product  to  other  nations, 
and  I  understand  they  have  within  a  short  time  held  a  meeting  in  which 
they  still  insist  they  will  take  the  American  trade,  no  matter  what  the 
loss.  They  hope  to  drive  us  out  entirely,  and  then  the  country  will  be 
flooded.  Now,  under  these  conditions  we  think  it  is  reasonable,  and  it 
certainly  is  necessary,  to  have  not  less  than  the  old  rates  of  the  bill  oi 
1890,  with  some  adjustments  to  meet  changed  conditions.  This  changed 
condition  is  that  practically  during  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  large  sizes  of  glass.  They  used  to 
be  considered  as  luxuries,  and  they  are  imported  at  verrmucb  less  than 
we  can  afford  to  sell  at,  and  when  the  brackets  in  the  old  law  were 
framed,  the  amount  of  this  business  was  not  nearly  what  it  has  become, 
and  therefore  some  changes  of  these  rates  appear  to  be  necessary,  but 
all  these  details  we  propose  to  submit  to  you  in  a  statement,  which  will 
include  the  proposed  rates  we  ask — the  McEinley  rates,  with  some 
additions. 

On  the  subject  of  bottle  glass,  green  flint,  and  flint  glass  bottles,  as  I 
have  said,  the  industries  are  almost  identical,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  final  form  that  the  greatest  skill  is  required  in  the  window  glass  and 
finer  matorial,  and  the  difference  in  the  duties  is  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  fact.  All  the  circumstances  in  establishing  an  industry  that  is  now 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  all  the  consumption  demands  I  alluded  to, 
and  the  competition  of  the  imported,  securing  the  lowest  price  the  Ameri- 
can conditions  admit  of,  apply  to  bottle  glass  the  same  as  to  window 
glass.  This  is  as  to  the  unfilled  bottles.  There  is  another  feature, 
where  they  come  in  filled.  That  is  the  large  part  of  the  cost  of  many 
imported  articles.  There  are  a  number  of  articles,  some  free  and  some 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  that  are  and  can  be  brought  In,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  the  contents,  at  a  lower  rate  than  bringing  in  the 
nicked  bottles;  such  as  ginger  ale. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Before  Mr.  Bodine  concludes  his  statement  I  desire 
to  ask  him  one  additional  question.  The  first  bracket  was  reduced  from 
47  to  39  per  cent;  but  the  importation,  instead  of  increasing,  fell  from 
$370,000  to  $332,000.  I  read  from  the  statement  showing  the  importa- 
tions of  1893  and  1896.  The  first  bracket  of  section  91  is  the  one  I  am 
referring  to. 

Mr.  BoDiiVE.  It  is  true  the  importations  under  all  brackets  have  fallen 
off,  and  that  was  doe  to  the  extreme  low  prices  in  this  country  and  the 
general  dullness  in  building.  It  has  been  so  in  window  glass,  as  in 
everything  else.  Buildings  are  always  done  under  contract,  and  the 
glass  required  for  them  is  not  wanted  for  six  months  after  contracted 
ror,  or,  xM>ssibly,  a  year  after  the  contracts  are  made.  So  the  effect  is 
not  so  immediately  important  on  glass  as  it  is  afterwards,  and  it  is  the 
observation  of  the  trade  that  the  great  depression  in  window  glass 
comes  the  year  after  the  changes.  It  is  also  true  that  a  revival  does 
not  come  until  a  year  after  a  revival  has  come  in  other  branches. 

Mr.  DixzELL.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  while  the  values  of  the  importations 
under  that  first  bracket  are  less  than  the  values  in  1893,  the  quantities 
imported  are  larger— 13,000,000  pounds  in  1896  against  12,778,000 
pounds  in  1893. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  To  be  accurate,  12,777,000  and  13,154,000— that  is, 
between  the  years  1893  and  1896. 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  In  1896  the  quantity  imported  was  greater  than  the 
quantity  in  1893^  although  the  value  is  less,  and  the  revenue  received 
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by  the  Government  on  the  greater  quantity  imported  in  1896  is  nearly 
$40,000  less  than  nnder  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Then  ander  the  second  bracket  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  106  per  cent  to  82  per  cent,  leaving  off  fractions.  The  importa- 
tions were  about  the  same.  But  the  value  of  importations  fell  off  from 
$270,000  to  $233,000.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  120  per  cent 
to  100.77  per  cent  and  the  falling  off  was  from  $343,000  worth  to 
$213,000  worth.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  124  to  106  per 
cent.  The  falling  off  of  imports  under  this  was  from  $117,000  to 
$72,000.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  116  per  cent  to  95  per 
centy  and  there  was  a  falling  off  of  from  $324,000  to  $216,000  in 
imports.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  20  per  cent  to  14  per 
cent,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  from  $13,000  to  $12,000 
worth.  The  next  was  redu(^  from  27  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  and  the 
importations  under  the  act  of  1893 — the  higher  rate  of  duty — ^were 
$35,000,  and  under  the  low  rate  of  duty  were  $36,000.  The  next  bracket 
remained  substantially  the  same  and  the  falling  off'  was  from  $40,000 
to  $12,000,  and  so  on  with  that  schedule.  Now,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  falling  off  in  all  of  the  brackets  in  the  way  that  you  have 
indicated  1 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  can  not  speak  absolutely  in  regard  to  the  different 
years,  because  I  have  seen  no  statistics  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
proper  reply.    The  general  principle  would  apply  to  all  brackets. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  seek  to  have  reimposedt 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  We  want  the  McKinley  rates  of  duty,  with  one  or  two 
brackets  added  to  jover  the  new  sizes,  which  are  largely  made  now,  at 
a  proportionate  rate.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  These  duties  are  constantly  being  reduced  to  ad  valorem 
rates,  which,  in  absolute  experience,  are  utterly  misleading.  In  1873 
the  duty  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  37  per  cent.  After 
a  reduction  of  duty  it  was  reported  at  100  per  cent.  Yet  the  duty  is 
less.  That  is  because  the  foreign  price  has  been  cut  down,  as  I  said 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  And  the  rates  were  specific,  were  they  t 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  They  always  have  been. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Then  the  increased  percentage  resulted  from  a 
reduction  of  the  foreign  price  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HAHUFACTUEEBS  OE  CYLDTDEB 

WnrDOW  GLASS. 

Washington,  January  8j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  manufacturers  of  cylinder  window  glass,  unpolished,  respectftilly 
submit  the  statement  within  of  the  serious  injury  to  the  industry  by 
the  redaction  of  tariff  under  the  act  of  August  28, 1894,  and  the  reasons 
for  restoring  the  duties  levied  under  the  act  of  1890,  with  certain  modi- 
fications to  meet  changed  conditions. 

F.  L.  BODINE,  of  Fhiladelphiaj  Pa.y 

Representing  Eastern  Manufacturers 

of  Cylinder  Window  Qlass^  Unpolished. 

James  A.  Chambers,  of  Pittsburg ^  Fa.y 

Eepresenting  Western  Manufacturers 

of  Cylinder  Window  OlasSy  Unpolished. 
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Dnties  on  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glaBS,  anpolished,  were  reduced  in 
1894  from  the  ratee  under  the  law  of  1890,  as  follows: 


DntiM,  Uw  of  1S80. 

Datlss^lswof  1894. 

Redno- 
tion. 

1§  cents  iwr  pomd  on  sisosnp  to  10  bv  ISinehos 

1  osnt per poond 

Oml. 

11  oenta  por  noand  on  sixes  up  to  16  by  24  inches 

11  c^nt-t  per  ponnd 

t 

2i  eento  por  ponnd  on  aises  np  to  24  by  30  inches 

IJ  cents  ner  poand  ...... 

f 

sS  eento  per  ponnd  on  sixes  no  to  24  by  80  inches 

2  cents  per  Ponnd  .......... 

1 

S^oento  por  ponnd  on  sixes  aboyeSi  by  80  inches 

24  cents  per  pound 

1 

An  average  reduction  of  aeTon-tenths  cent  per  poand. 

The  result  has  been  that  wages  have  been  reduced,  furnaces  haye  been  operated  at 
a  loss,  production  has  been  decreased,  revenue  has  fallen  off,  extreme  low  prices  for 
materials,  and  large  reduction  of  wages,  assisted  matiufacturerH  to  continue  part  prod- 
uct, though  at  loss,  in  hope  of  change.  If  present  rates  of  duty  are  not  increased, 
advancing  cost  of  materials,  even  with  still  further  reduction  in  wages,  will  compel 
very  large  decrease  in  American  product.  The  reduction  of  duties  compelled  reduc- 
tion of  prices  to  prevent  a  flood  of  imports,  and  caused  large  losses  to  Amerloau  man- 
ufacturers. These  very  low  prices  greatly  reduced  imports  for  1895.  After  large 
losseo,  and  after  having  reduced  wages  22  per  cent  and  materials  still  more,  manufac- 
turers, to  escape  universal  bankruptcy,  were  obliged  to  both  reduce  product  and 
increase  prices,  when  imports,  according  to  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  for  ten 
months  ending  October,  increased  70  per  cent  in  1896  as  compared  with  1895. 

At  the  same  time  American  product  dcereased,  so  that  for  1896  but  three-fourths  of 
the  capacity  of  the  country  has  been  operated,  and  that  only  averaged  half  product. 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  favor  the  production  here  of  all  glass  consumed. 
All  materials  are  found  or  manufactured  in  a  large  number  of  States.  Knowledge 
and  organization  of  the  industry  is  complete.  The  most  economical  methods  of  man- 
ufacture are  established.  The  quality  is  equal  to  the  imported.  Capacity  to  pro- 
duce is  beyond  the  largest  consumption  of  American  and  foreign  glass  combined,  and 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  Furnaces  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  have  capacity  greater  than  has  ever  been  consumed  of  American  and  imported 
glass  combined,  in  addition  to  which  a  large  capacity  is  idle  or  abandoned,  Ameri- 
eao  manufiftoturers  ask  such  duties  as  will  onset  the  higher  wages  under  the  American 
system  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  Belgium,  besides  the  higher  interest  rates  in 
Ae  United  States  and  the  lower  prices  made  by  foreign  manufacturers  for  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  through  better  prices  received  in  their  home  and  other  markets 
where  competition  does  not  control  their  rates. 

Wages  difference  in  the  United  States,  by  actual  figures  taken  f^om  manufacturers' 
books,  amounts  to  from  62  to  75  per  ceot  of  the  total  cost,  and  there  is  also  the  large 
wages  difference  for  mining  and  cleaning  sand,  quarrying  and  grinding  the  lime- 
,  ftone,  manufacturing  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  soda  ash,  mining  the  coal,  cutting  and 
manufacturing  the  lumber,  and  transporting  these  to  the  furnaces,  amounting  to  a 
large  proportion  of  their  total  cost.  The  total  wages  paid  at  the  furnaces  and  in 
preparation  and  transportation  of  materials  amount  to  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  and  represent  almost  exclusively  the  cost  of  glass. 

In  Belgium,  with  which  we  principally  compete,  the  wages  for  the  ordinary  labor 
of  mining,  preparation  of  materials,  and  handling  them  at  the  furnaces  (which  is 
largely  done  by  women)  are  1|  to  2  francs  per  day,  compared  with  the  American 
standard  of  $1  to  $2  a  day,  a  difference  of  300  per  cent  or  more  on  common  labor, 
while  skilled  labor  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States.  These 
differences  require  higher  rates  of  duty,  which  are  justified  by  results  seen  in  the 
past. 

Speoiffo  duties  on  window  glass  have  been  assessed  for  many  years,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  fair  administration,  as  well  as  for  protection  during  times  of  great 
depression,  when  most  needed.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  never  relis^le  and  always 
misleading.  The  specific  duty  on  window  glass  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics in  1873  as  equivalent  to  37  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  in  1893  as  equivalent  to 
100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  yet  actual  duties  had  not  advanced,  but  had  been 
reduced.  The  effect  of  duties  sufllcient  to  protect  manufacturers  is  seen  by  compar- 
ing this  year's  foreign  invoice  cost  with  previous  years.    The  Bureau  of  Statistics 

xeported  the  average  foreign  cost  (in  gold)  as  follows: 

Cents 
per  ponnd. 

1873 5.57 

1883 3.16 

1893 2.30 

1894 2.10 

For  ten  months  ending  October^  1896 2.37 
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By  which  it  appears  American  competition  forced  down  foreign  mannfactiirers' 
price  for  shipment  to  United  States  from  5.57  cents  per  poond  in  1873  to  3.16  oentp 
per  ponnd  in  1883,  to  43  per  cent  redaction ;  to  2.30  cents  per  pound  in  1893,  to  58  per 
cent  redaction;  to  2.10  cents  per  poand  in  1894,  to  62  per  cent  redaction.  Foreign 
manafactarers  paid  the  daty,  and  not  American  consumers. 

The  reduction  in  tari£f  in  1894  having  oompelled  a  redaction  of  American  product, 
foreign  prices,  as  shown  by  above  table,  advanced  from  2.1  cents  per  pound  in  1894  to 
2.37  cents  i>er  pound  in  1896,  equal  to  13  per  cent.  Destroy  American  competition, 
and  the  cost  of  imports  is  increased.  The  inevitable  result  is  thus  demonstrated — 
tari£f  sufficient  to  protect  forces  down  the  prices  of  foreign  glass  as  low  as  the  nor- 
mal conditions  of  the  country  permit  its  manufacture.  The  tariff  reduced  below 
rates  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  first  com^ls  very  low  prices  and  losses, 
then  compels  reduced  product  or  stoppage  of  American  furnaces,  when  prices  of 
foreign  manufactures  advance,  yet  without  justifying  the  start  of  Amencau  fur- 
naces, as  foreign  prices  would  a^ain  reduce  prices  below  cost. 

Insufficient  tariff,  therefore,  gives  the  control  of  the  American  market  to  foreign 
makers  through  their  lower  wages,  less  cost  of  plant,  and  of  interest  and  repairs; 
besides  the  enormous  advantage  of  better,  nearer  markets,  where,  as  their  own 
papers  show,  are  constantly  quoted  higher  prices  than  for  United  States  shipments. 

Duties  on  window  glass  under  the  law  of  1890  were  as  low  as  the  labor  cost  and 
average  oonditions  in  the  United  States  will  justify.  Recent  years  have  greatly 
increased  the  use  of  very  large  sizes  of  glass,  which  cost  much  more.  To  meet  this 
ebange,  corresponding  duty  on  those  sizes  is  needed.  As,  therefore,  the  developed 
competition  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  to  consumers,  and  is  ample  to  continue  to 
keep  prices  as  low.  or  lower,  than  a  fair  profit  permits,  as  the  manufacture  utilizes 
large  quantities  of  native  materials  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  oountry,  gives 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  both  skilled  and  unskilld  workmen,  ana  as  the 
revenue  from  imports  of  glass  may  Justly  be  higher  on  articles  which  are  only  Inza- 
ries,  and  ttie  result  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  goods,  manufacturers  of  window 
glass  urge  that  the  duty  on  cylinder  window  glass,  unpolished,  be  assessed  at  the 
rates  following,  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1890,  with  the  additional  brack- 
ets, of  larp^e  sizes,  at  corresponding  rates: 

''Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by 
fifteen  inches  square,  one  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  one  and  seven-eighths  cents  per 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  two  and 
three-eighths  cents  per  pound ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-lour  by  thirty- 
six  inches  square,  two  and  seven-eighths  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  thirty  by  forty  inches  square,  three  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound; 
above  that,  and  not  exceeding  forty  by  sixty  inches  square,  three  and  seven-eighths 
cents  per  pound;  above  that,  four  and  three-eighths  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That 
unpolished  cylinder,  erown,  and  common  window  glass,  imported  in  boxes,  shall  con- 
tain fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  wiU  permit,  and  the  daty  shall  be  computed 
thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass. 

"Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silver^  or  unsilvered,  and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common 
window  glass,  when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled,  etched, 
embossed,  engraved,  stained,  colored,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  pier  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise 
chargable  thereon.'' 

WINDOW  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  91.) 

BTATEMEHT  OF  XS.  SIHOH  BUEHS,  PRE8IDEHT  OF  THE  WIVSOW 

GLASS  WOEKEES  OF  EOETH  AlIEEICA. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  Burns  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
present  to  yon  the  workers'  side  of  the  tariff  question  and  the  benefits 
and  injuries  that  we  see  in  the  imposing  of  duties,  so  far  as  our  trade 
is  concerned.  In  presenting  the  case  of  the  workers  to  you,  we  make  a 
brief  statement,  and  as  I  go  along  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question. 

The  Wilson  bill,  after  it  had  taken  effect,  forced  on  the  window  glass 
workers  a  reduction  of  22^  to  28  per  cent,  among  the  four  branches  of 
trade  which  is  known  as  the  four  skilled  branches  employed  in  the 
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window  glass  business,  forming  a  consolidated  organization  nnder  one 
general  head. 
Mr.  Burns  then  read  the  following  paper: 

The  industry  which  we  represent  is  one  that  requires  not  only  a  pioteotiTe  dnty  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  compete  with  the  foreignprodnot,  but  it  also  reanires  the 
highest  class  of  skill  conpled  with  hard  labor.  The  amount  of  labor  and  nardships 
that  are  attached  to  this  trade  are  not  understood  by  many.  They  give  it  but  a 
pasalng  thought  and  arrive  at  a  hasty  conclusion  without  goin^  into  the  details,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  amount  of  waffes  made  by  the  window  glass  workers. 
The  average  wages  are  not  considered  or  figured  on.  They  usuallv  figure  on  the 
actual  time  at  work,  instead  of  twelve  months.  We  most  reepectniUy  submit  to 
you  our  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  window  glMs  should  be  increased. 

We  desire  to  state  that  on  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  each  bracket  in  the  schedule  amounting  on  an  average  of  27^  to  32  per  cent^  mak- 
ing an  average  of  30  per  cent,  this  enormous  reduction  from  the  McKinley  bill  had 
its  disastrous  effect  on  our  trade  and  the  business  in  general.  Immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  window  glass  workers  were  foreed  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  22^  per  cent  to  28  ner  cent.  The  average  wages  made  by  all  tne  window 
glass  workers,  figuring  on  twelve  months  to  the  year,  under  the  McKinley  biU  was 
179.27. 

The  average  wages  made  by  aU  the  same  class  of  workmen  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
covering  a  period  of  two  years,  figuring  at  twelve  months,  amount  to  $57.90  a  month. 
This  shows  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wages  earned  under  the  Wilson  bill  as  com- 
pared with  the  McKinley  bill,  of  27  per  cent.  The  number  of  weeks  our  workmen 
nad  employment  for  two  years  under  the  McKinley  biU  was  78,  or  an  average  of  39 
weeks  per  year.  The  total  number  of  weeks  they  had  employment  for  the  same 
time  under  the  Wilson  bill  was  62  weeks,  or  an  average  of  31  weeks  per  year. 
Besides  a  large  reduction  in  wages  and  a  loss  of  time  to  the  workmen,  there  were  a 
number  of  window-glass  plants  that  did  not  operate  that  had  run  continually  before 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  1896  OTcr  1996  shows 
an  average  of  30  per  cent.  The  window  glass  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  producing  capacity  is  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  American 
market,  but  to  do  this  and  give  steady  employment  to  all  interested,  vou  must 
advance  the  tariff  on  window  glass  to  a  figure  as  high  as  it  was  under  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  manufacture  of  window  glass  is  largelv  developed,  covering  sixteen 
States  and  Territories.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  and  a  large 
number  of  men  depending  on  the  business  for  a  living. 

We  consider  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the  American  workmen  to  have  plenty 
of  work  and  high  wages,  even  though  they  must  pay  high  prices  for  everything  that 
they  need,  than  to  have  cheap  prices,  low  wages,  and  little  or  no  employment.    You 

Sentlemen  who  come  from  manufacturing  States,  understand  what  protection  has 
one  for  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  protect  the  work- 
men against  foreign  competition.  We  realize  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  burdened 
with  long  statements.  Ton  desire  facts  in  regard  to  our  condition,  and  the  work- 
men we  represent.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  know  that  yon  are  going  to  do  something  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  country,  and  better  the  condition  of  many.  We  believe  the  best  way  to  do  this 
it  to  restore  the  McKinley  tariff. 

Simon  Bubms, 

FreMmL 

Patbick  Clabet, 
Georoib  Ambob, 
B.  D.  Krobskk, 
Fbank  B.  Youbisok, 
Executive  Board  of  the  Window  Olasi  Warkenf  Auociati<m. 
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I  would  say  that  we  would  like  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  old  McKin- 
ley  tai  iti',  the  additional  brackets  put  in  to  protect  the  manufacture  of 
the  larger  size  of  glass  in  this  country.  This  country  has  establish- 
ments which  can  manufacture  what  is  equal  to  any  glass  in  the  world. 
They  can  make  as  good  glass  as  can  be  produced  in  any  country. 

The  condition  of  our  workmen  since  the  passage-of  the  Wilson  bill 
has  been  such  that  many  of  them  have  been  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment at  all.  There  are  a  great  many  in  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try— in  the  East  and  North,  and  also  in  the  West — who  have  had  no 
employment,  or  scarcely  any  employment,  for  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  been  unable  to  keep  themselves.  We  have  been  assisting  them 
from  time  to  time  in  hopes  that  something  might  be  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  window  glass  trade  and  give  our  people  employment. 
It  is  a  matter  of  iact  that  they  are  at  the  present  time,  to  a  large  extent, 
unable  to  find  work.  And  if  they  should  find  a  place  to  work,  they  are 
unable  in  many  cases  to  furnish  themselves  with  transportation  to  reach 
the  place  where  they  will  be  able  to  get  employment. 

We  have  furnished  transportation  largely  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  for  our  workmen.  We  have  furnished  a  very  great  many 
during  this  year.  We  have  a  lot  of  idle  men  on  our  hands  at  this  time 
who  can  not  secure  employment.  We  think  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
the  American  manufacturer  can  run.  They  can  start  all  their  plants 
again.  There  are  plants  enough  in  this  country  to  manufacture  all  the 
glass  required,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  idle  just  now,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American 
workman  can  not  supply  the  country  with  all  the  glass  needed. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  by  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
want  to  say  we  represent  all  the  window  glass  companies  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  To  what  sizes  do  you  prox>o8e  to  apply  the  new 
brackets  1 

Mr.  Burns.  To  the  largest  sizes. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  want  to  put  a  bracket  in  that  is  covered  by  the 
one  reading  ^^24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36'';  is  that  where 
you  want  this  new  bracketf 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  to  add  the  brackets  30  by  40. 

Mr.  Steele.  Twenty-four  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  want  to  add  two  brackets,  30  by  40  and  40  by  60. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  All  above  24  by  36,  and  want  to  embrace  in  those 
two  brackets 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  understanding  we  have  an  ^^ all  above" 
bracket. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Under  that  bracket,  all  above  24  by  36  inches,  there 
was  imported  $324,000  in  1893  under  the  McKinley  Act  and  only 
$210,000  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  of  quantities  there  was  imported 
12,118,000  pounds  under  the  McEinley  Act  and  only  9,463,000  x>ounds 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  leaving  the  fractions  off*.  It  seems  that  the 
importations  have  fallen  off  under  the  very  number  yon  seek  to  put  a 
higher  duty  on. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  duty  prohibitory  t 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  want  to  make  it  prohibitory. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  brought  in  of  one  kind  only  $36,000;  why 
do  you  want  to  increase  itf  And  there  has  been  a  fedling  off  of  the 
amount  imported.  Why  do  you  want  to  increase  that  rate  if  you  do 
not  want  to  make  it  prohibitory  t 
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Mr.  BuBNS.  The  importations,  as  you  say,  asaally  decrease  -in  the 
large  sizes  in  the  amount  of  glass  that  is  imported  into  the  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BxjBNS.  And  the  same  reason,  I  presume,  would  apply  to  the 
others  in  the  smaller  sizes.    You  refer  to  what  yearf 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  1893,  the  McKinley  law,  and  1896,  the  Wilson  Act — 
the  two  acts  under  which  they  were  both  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  one  way  to  account  for  that.  I  think  in  1894-95 
there  was  but  little  large  glass  made  in  Belgium.  That  was  when 
there  was  a  strike  over  there,  and  there  was  not  so  much  produced. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  about  1896! 

Mr.  Burns.  In  1895-96  they  had  their  strike  there,  and  curtailed 
their  production  to  such  an  extent  that  I  presume  it  caused  this  falling 
off  of  our  importations  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  want  to  exclude  impor- 
tations. You  want  a  prohibitory  duty,  yet  there  has  been  a  falling  ofi 
in  imiM)rts.    Still  you  want  to  increase  the  ratef 

Mr.  Burns.  We  want  a  prohibitory  duty  sufficient  to  protect  Ameri- 
can workmen,  so  they  can  make  living  wages  and  have  some  chance  to 
supply  the  American  market  with  this  glass. 

Sir.  McMiLLiN.  But  the  amount  that  comes  in  under  the  new  rate  is 
less  than  what  came  in  under  the  old  rate,  and  yet  you  want  the  old 
rate. 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  large  glass  made  here. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  imported. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  and  I  believe  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  foreign 
companies  also.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  large  glass.  In  fact,  there  are 
very  few  men  of  ability  and  sufficient  skill  to  make  the  large  sizes  of 
double-thick  plate  te  which  those  brackets  apply. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  made  now  as  formerly — ^made  into  a  cylinder  and 
cut! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  A  large  double-thick  is  made  that  way,  and 
the  number  of  workmen  that  can  make  that  are  very  few  indeed. 

Mr.  Steele.  In  1893  there  was  a  demand  for  this  glass,  while  in  1896 
there  was  not  a  demand  for  hardly  anything. 

Mr.  Burns.  Very  little  demand  for  glass  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  the  proportion  of  our  consumption  furnished  by 
foreigners,  in  view  of  our  diminished  consumption,  has  been  greatly 
increased? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMlllin.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  the  domestic 
production  of  this  glass  is.    Can  yon  tell  usf 

Mr.  Burns.  Ko,  sir;  not  of  that  size. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  produc- 
tion of  glass  in  this  country  has  decreased  so  much  as  the  Chairman' 
suggests  f 

31r.  Burns.  We  judge  it  by  the  number  of  men  that  were  employed 
and  the  number  now  unemployed  in  making  that  particular  ware.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  difficult  work,  and  there  are  but  few  men  who  can 
do  it.  A  few  years  ago  a  big  establishment  would  have  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  men  on  this  work,  where  to-day  they  only  have  one  man  engaged 
on  this  particular  size.    Very  few  are  able  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  a  practical  glass  blower  f 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  a  practical  glass  man. 

Mr.  Turner,  For  what  rate  of  wages  do  you  generally  work!  Are 
you  one  of  the  first-class  blowers  t 

T  H — ^17 
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Mr.  "Burns.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Turner.  Please  state  what  yoar  usual  earnings  are,  if  you  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  Burns.  Do  you  mean  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  this  timet 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  what  wages  do  yon  get. 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  the  last  work  that  I  did  I  averaged  about  $78  per 
month,  and  out  of  that  $78 1  had  to  pay  an  assistant  $2  a  week. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  did  you  require  an  assistant  1 

Mr.  Burns.  Simply  because  the  work  can  not  be  done  without  the 
assistance  of  a  helper.  It  is  customary  for  every  blower  to  have  an 
assistant — what  they  call  a  snapper. 

Mr.  Turner.  An  apprentice  1 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  certain  extent;  apprentices  are  selected 
from  this  class  of  workmen. 

iMr.  Tawney.  You  say  you  received  that  much  wages  the  last  time 
you  were  employed.    How  long  ago  has  that  beenf 

Mr.  Burns.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  I  was  employed  in 
Indiana  prior  to  taking  the  present  position  I  hold. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  your  wages  always  respond  to  increases  in  the 
tariff! 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  so,  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  the  tariff  is  raised  your  wages  riset 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  your  wages  rise  when  the  McKinley  act  passed! 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.   . 

Mr.  Turner.  What  were  your  wages  then  in  the  same  class  of  work; 
do  you  remember! 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  I  can  not  recall  that.  Our  list  has  changed  some- 
what since  that  time.  We  have  adopted  a  new  list  with  some  changes 
since  then.    I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  business  has  perhaps  felt  the  general  depression, 
as  I  judge  from  your  answer  to  the  Chairman;  the  demand  for  glass 
has  fallen  off! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  The  window-glass  business  felt  the  depression 
like  others,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  business  that  suffered  such 
a  reduction  as  the  window-glass  business  did. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  helper! 

Mr.  Burns.  A  young  man,  generally  from  24  to  25  years  old ;  and 

some  helpers  are  larger  men  and  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their 

.  strength,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  men  to  help  the  blowers, 

especially  those  men  who  handle  the  large  sizes  of  glass  to  which  you 

refer. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Does  each  man  have  to  have  a  helper,  or  does  one 
.  helper  do  the  work  for  more  than  one  man  engaged  on  different  work! 

Mr.  Burns.  Each  place,  you  might  call  it,  has  to  have  a  helper  to 
help  the  men  at  that  particular  place. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  You  pay  him  $2  a  week,  you  said! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  and  the  gatherer  pays  $2  a  week,  and  in  some  cases 
the  blower  pays  $4  to  $5,  and  in  a  few  cases  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  That  is,  the  different  ones  contribute  to  his  compen- 
sation! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  each  one  contributes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  heat  as  detrimental  to  the  workmen  in  this  busi- 
ness as  to  the  blowers. of  glass  bottles! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  business  where  the 
heat  is  more  than  it  is  in  ours. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then  yonr  bobmess  is  best  carried  on  in  the  winter — ^in 
extreme  cold  weather! 

Mr.  BuBNS.  Yes;  bat  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  cold  is  not  the 
best  for  the  men^  because  they  go  out  in  it  after  standing  up  before  a 
hot  furnace  and  they  are  apt  to  catch  cold,  having  been  overheated  and 
perspiring.   They  can  do  more  work  in  winter  than  in  the  warm  weather. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  B08T0V  PLATE  AHD  WIHBOW 

GLASS  COMPAHT. 

Boston,  January  5j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  importers  and  jobbers  of  cylinder  common  window  glass,  we  beg 
to  request  that  there  be  no  advance  in  the  rates  of  duties  over  those 
now  imx)osed  on  this  article  by  Schedule  B  of  the  present  law  of  August 
28, 1894,  and  that  if  any  change  be  made  in  the  same  there  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  said  rates,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  total  yearly  consumption  of  such  glass  in  the  United  States  is  at 
present  about  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  boxes  of  50  square  feet  each.  Of 
this  total  there  is  imported  about  600,000  to  800,000  boxes  (of  50  square 
feet).  At  the  present  rate  of  duty  there  is  a  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturers  which  enables  them  to  supply  about  three-fourths,  at 
least,  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duty  is  a  specific  one,  but  as  our  own  importations  of  this 
article  are  at  least  as  large  in  quantity  as  those  of  any  other  importer 
in  the  United  States,  they  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  show  what 
percentage  the  rate  of  duty  now  paid  on  the  total  importations  of  this 
article  into  this  country  bears  to  the  foreign  cost  to  the  importer  of  the 
same. 

The  total  duties  paid  by  us  on  our  total  importations  of  common 
cylinder  window  glass  during  the  year  1896  amounts  to  91^  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  abroad  to  us  of  these  importations.  This  ^'  total  cost 
abroad^'  includes  the  cost  there  to  us,  on  board  steamer,  of  all  such 
glass,  and  the  cost  of  the  boxes  and  envelopes  in  which  it  is  packed. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  the  freight  from  Europe  to  this  coun- 
try and  other  charges. 

The  present  tar&,  therefore,  gives  the  American  manufacturers  of 
this  article  the  enormous  protection  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the 
average  cost  abroad  to  the  importer.  We  beg  also  to  strongly  oppose 
the  adoption  of  any  additional  brackets  or  divisions  to  the  present 
tarijff.  It  is  now  so  adjusted  that  the  rate  on  small-sized  glass  is  lower 
than  that  assessed  on  larger  sizes.  The  small  sizes  are  used  principally 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  and  for  factories.  Any  increase 
of  duties  on  such  sizes  will  bear  heavily  on  these  classes.  Few,  if  any, 
articles  of  such  large  use,  and  the  cost  of  which  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity to  the  extent  that  does  the  cost  of  window  glass,  ai*e  protected 
so  enormously  as  is  this  article. 

We  have  thought  it  best  to  state  simply  the  above  facts  and  not 
trouble  your  committee  with  further  figures  and  details,  trusting  that 
the  above  plain  statement  will  be  enough  to  convince  your  honorable 
committee  that  an  increase  of  duties  over  the  present  tariff  is  unwar- 
ranted, and  that  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  on  all  the  schedules  of  the 
present  tariff  would  be  lesseniDg  a  tax  which  bears  heavily  on  the  liv- 
ing and  business  expenses  of  the  whole  people,  and  would  increase  the 
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revenues  of  the  Government  by  enabling  us  and  other  importers  to 
increase  importations. 

We  would  add  that  the  business  is  conducted  by  us  without  any 
combination  or  agreement  on  selling"  prices  with  any  of  our  competitors 
or  with  any  manufacturers,  and  that  the  manufacturers  abroad,  from 
whom  we  and  other  importers  obtain  our  supplies,  sell  in  competition 
witb  each  other  and  without  any  combination  on  selling  prices  between 
themselves. 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Co., 
By  E.  A.  Hills,  President. 


statemeht  submitted  BT  VAV  HOSHE,  QBJFFES  &  CO.,  07 

FEW  TOBE. 


Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 


New  Yobk,  January  6j  1897. 


Ttie  following  is  a  statement  of  our  complete  Importations  of  common 
window  glass  for  the  year  1896,  with  full  value  of  each  shipment,  exact 
duty  paid,  and  the  percentage  ad  valorem.  It  shows  that  our  firm 
paid  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  our  common  window  glass  impor- 
tations for  the  year  of  92  per  cent.  This  should  be  argument  enough 
against  any  advance  in  duty  on  this  article,  either  by  change  of  rates 
or  brackets.  We  should  prefer  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  no  Gongression^ 
body  would  be  likely  to  impose  a  duty  of  over  50  per  cent  on  an  article 
of  common  use,  unless  disguised  under  some  specious  specific  rates,  as 
at  present,  which  amount  to  nearly  100  per  cent  when  figured  ad  valorem. 

Yan  Hobne,  Gbiffen  &  Co. 


ImportationB  of  common  window  glass  hy  Van  HomOf  Oriffen  ^  Co.,  New  York,  for  year 

1896. 


Date. 


January  9  ... 
February  24  . 

March  7 

March  25 

Aprils 

April  29 

May? 

May  21 

JuueS 

Jnne22 

July  5 

July  20 

August  3 

Augufit  15  ... 
August  31 ... 
September  12 
September  28 
October  12... 
October  23... 
November  11. 
November  20. 
December  8 . . 
December  21 . 


Steamer. 


Total 


StCathbert.. 

do 

St.  Enoch 

British  King.. 
St.Cathbert.. 

St  Enoch 

British  Queen 
StCuthbert.. 
British  King- 
British  Qneen 
StCuthbert.. 
British  King.. 
British  Queen 
StCuthbert.. 
British  King.. 
British  Queen 
StCuthbert.. 
BriUshKing.. 
British  Qneen. 
StCuthbert.. 
British  King.. 
British  Queen 
StCuthbert.. 


Value. 


$2,215.00 
4,810.00 
2, 810. 00 
3,270.00 
4.585.00 
2,090.00 
2,960.00 
1, 150. 00 
1,593.00 
l,tt70.00 
1,285.00 
740.00 
1,030.00 
1,465.00 
2,485.00 
4,225.00 
3, 785. 00 
5,650.00 
3, 080. 00 
4.770.00 
2, 370. 00 
4,620.00 
2,990.00 

67,148.00 


Daty. 


$2,045.58 
4,859.96 
2,598.97 
3, 040. 90 
4,412,05 
2, 713. 47 
2,500.62 

995.12 
1,411.24 
1,540.28 
1,339.77 

745.39 
1,709.00 
1,451.60 
2,507.51 
4, 206. 11 
3, 516. 66 
5, 038. 55 
2,705.65 
8,702.32 
2, 213. 52 
8,914.88 
2,693.55 

61,54L44 


Per 

oent. 


92 

91 
92 

93 
96 
91 
88 

87 


104 

101 

105 

99 

101 

99 

98 

89 

88 

80 

95 

85 

90 
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SUBMITTED  BT  HOLBBOOK  BBOS.,  OF  WW  TOBK 


New  York,  January  P,  1697. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MBANS: 

We  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of  entering  oar  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  dnty  on  window  glass,  for  the  reason  that  we  claim  the 
duty  already  excessive,  being  very  nearly  100  per  cent.  Taking  as  an 
average  for  the  whole  country  our  own  importations  for  the  past  year, 
you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  schedule,  which  can  be  readily  verified  at 
the  customs  department,  that  our  average  ad  valorem  duty  is  98.58  per 
cent.  As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Bodine's  argument  that  the  increase  in 
importations  since  the  Wilson  bill  is  over  70  per  cent,  we  beg  to  give 
you  a  list  of  the  importations  at  this  port  of  entry  since  1890: 

1890 i 594,784 

1891 4«1,350 

1892 522,014 

1893 430,267 

1894 393,335 

1895 226,411 

1896 337.274 

We  account  for  the  increase  of  1896  over  1895  as  being  due  to  the 
lockout  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  total  consumption  of  this  country  is  about  4,000,000  boxes  per 
year,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  the  importations  amount  to  only 
about  one- seventh.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  a  large  part  of 
this  glass  is  consumed  in  building  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  and  it 
would  therefore  inflict  a  serious  injury  to  them  as  well  as  the  florists 
and  gardeners,  who  are  large  consumers. 

HoLBBooK  Bros. 


Imporiaiiafu  of  unpolUhed  cylinder  windotc  glass  hy  Holbrooh  Bros.,  from  Antwerp  for  1896, 


Date. 


Jaaaary  3 — 
Janaary  10... 
Fabmazy  4... 

March? 

March  26 

Aprils 

AmU  29 

May? 

Hay  22 

June  4 

Jane  22 

July  6 

July  20 

AogvatS 

AngoatlS 

Au^atSl 

September  12. 
September  28. 
October  12.... 
October^.... 
November  0.. 
KoTember  24. 
Becember  8 . . 
Deeember  19. 


TotaL. 


Steamer. 


Blalto 

St  Cnthbert . . 
Britlah  King . 

St  Enooh 

British  King . 
St  Cnthbert... 

St  Enoch 

British  Qneen 
8t  Cnthbert.. 
British  King. . 
British  Qneen 
St  Cnthbert . . 
British  King.. 
British  Qneen 
St  Cnthbert.. 
British  King. . 
British  Qneen 
St  Cnthbert.. 
British  King.. 
British  Queen 
St  Cnthbert . . 
British  King.. 
British  Queen 
St  Cnthbert.. 


Boxes. 


2,521 
1,255 
1,852 
2,245 
2,220 
1,885 
2,896 
2,835 

999 
2,931 
8,678 
4,800 
1,839 
1,600 
1.794 
1,825 

104 
3,032 
1,484 
1,716 
2,190 
3,091 
2,507 
3,488 


64,287 


Valne. 


$3, 105. 00 
1,213.00 
1, 095. 00 
2, 408. 00 
2, 795.  00 
1, 773.  00 
2. 698. 00 
2, 771.  00 
1,304.00 
2, 749. 00 
3, 347. 00 
5, 540. 00 
1,  781. 00 
2, 199. 00 
2, 330. 00 
2,458.00 
103.00 
8,715.00 
1, 736. 00 
1,701.00 
2, 024. 00 
4,231.00 
2, 465. 00 
4, 460. 00 


60, 991. 00 


Duty. 


|3, 158. 87 
1,095.54 
1, 332. 28 
2. 312. 23 
2,  393. 42 
1,872.49 
2, 979.  32 
2, 798. 53 
1,511.20 
2.  507. 90 
3, 670. 40 
5, 352. 61 
1.  687. 71 

1,  801. 20 

2,  397. 10 

2,  585. 47 
171. 10 

3,  647. 38 
1, 648. 03 
1,701.79 
2, 763. 94 
3.817.62 
2, 432. 38 
4, 485. 49 


60,124.00 


Per 
cent. 


} 


101 

101 

96 

85| 

105 

110 

100 

116 

9U 

109| 

961 

90l 

82 

102i 

105 

80 

98 

95 

100 

94 

90 

100 

100 


▲▼etage  dniy,  about  88.B8* 
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WUtE  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  93.) 

Nbw  Tobk,  December  29 j  1896. 
OomiiTTBE  ON  Ways  and  ]!^Ieans: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  yonr  committee  to  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  viz,  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  which  contains 
a  wire  netting  within  itself,  or  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  wire  glass. 
This  glass  was  not  made  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill,  but  is  a  more  recent  invention,  and  therefore  is  not  specified  in  the 
present  law.  The  glass  is^  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  fluted,  rolled,  or 
rough  plate  glass,  as  provided  for  by  paragraph  93  of  the  present  law, 
excepting  that  during  the  process  of  manuiacture  a  wire  netting  has 
been  embedded  within  it.  We  request  that  your  committee  will  specify 
this  glass  in  such  manner  that  it  will  be  properly  classified  in  para- 
graph 93y  and  that  the  same  duties  which  are  specified  for  fluted, 
rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass  will  be  made  to  apply  to  wire  glass;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  the  paragraph  be  made  to  read: 

<< Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  or  the  same  containing  a  wire 
netting  within  itself." 

We  especially  ask  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such 
glass  ^<  as  a  manufacture  of  glass"  under  paragraph  102,  which  provides 
for  a  duty  of  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  the  present  rates  of  duty  as  provided 
by  paragraph  93,  but  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  as  therein  mentioned. 

We  hope  your  committee  will  grant  our  request  in  giving  proper 
protection  to  this  new  and  growing  industry;  and  we  remain, 

Mississippi  Glass  Company. 
E.  W.  HuMPHBEYS,  Vioe-PreridmU» 

m 

PLATE  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  94.) 

STATEHEHT  07  MS.  JOHH  PITCAIRF,  07  PHUASELPHIA,  VEB- 

RESEHinra  yasious  plate-olass  companies. 

Friday,  January  6j  1897. 

Mr.  PiTOAiBN  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
from  a  very  small  industry  fifteen  years  ago  the  plate- glass  business  of 
this  country  has  developed  into  a  large  business,  which  now  gives 
employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  at  least  10,000  persons,  and  is 
a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  a  protective 
policy,  for,  without  any  material  change  in  the  duty  prior  to  that  fixed 
by  the  Wilson  bill,  protection  has  established  this  very  large  industry, 
and  competition  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumer  from  $2.50  per 
foot,  at  the  inception  of  the  business  in  this  country,  to  an  average 
price  of  less  than  50  cents  per  foot.  So  that  while  plate  glass  was 
originally  considered  a  luxury,  it  has  now  become  a  necessity  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

We  come  to  you  as  business  men,  appreciating  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  demand  that  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  be  a  conservative 
one,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  measure  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  retain  the  support  of  the  country,  and  for  tliat  reason  do  not  Mk 
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for  a  restoration  of  the  old  tariff,  the  McESnley  bill  having  made  no 
material  change  in  the  previons  tariff  which  had  existed  for  years. 

The  Wilson  bill  made  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  square  foot  on  the 
fourth  bracket  of  the  plate-glass  schedule,  which  covered  fidly  75  per 
cent  of  the  American  product.  On  the  next  bracket  (the  third)  it 
made  a  reduction  of  2}  per  cent  per  square  foot;  this  bracket  covered 
15  per  cent  of  the  American  product,  so  that  you  can  readily  see  that 
we  sustained  a  very  heavy  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  cut  that  was  made 
on  the  fourth  bracket,  and  while  we  would  very  much  like  to  have  the 
small  reduction  that  was  made  in  the  third  bracket  restored,  we  are 
content  to  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  your  committee.  What  we 
do  ask  is  some  assistance  on  the  first  two  brackets,  which  only  cover 
about  10  x)er  cent  of  our  product  and  which  we  have  always  been  forced 
to  sell  very  much  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  evidence  of  this 
we  have  given  a  schedule  of  the  imports  of  plate  glass  from  1883  to 
1896,  inclusive.  The  imports  for  1896  are  not  subdivided  into  the 
various  brackets,  as  we  have  not  yet  received  these  figures  from  the 
Treasury  Department  showing  the  subdivision. 

ImporU,  in  feet,  of  uneilvered  poUehed  plate  glaes  for  the  years  ending  June  SO,  188S,  to 

June  SO,  1896,  inoVueive. 


Year. 


1883. 
ISfti. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1889. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
18M. 

1896. 


DatT3 
cents. 


117,923 
208,499 
193, 184 
187. 317 
219, 168 
151,294 
98,872 
93,819 


Duty  5 
eents. 


170,240 
187,572 
148,927 
164.012 
229,025 
266,396 
230,766 
193,399 
330,231 
216, 152 
875,508 
177,855 

857,269 


Duty  8 
cents. 


393,525 

890,030 

378,202 

468,901 

622,960 

787,647 

792,810 

956,182 

1,685,152 

1,162,655 

1,638,408 

880,004 

1,669,378 


Duty  25  cents. 


852,606 

756, 778 

762,064 

990,252 

1,296,298 

1,422,678 

1,127,086 

1,132,699 

1,284,607 

856.321 

1, 081, 696 

609,632 

IhOlf  n\  emU. 
1,000,577 


Datj  60  cents. 


1,477,878 

1,186,310 

1, 187, 318 

1, 126, 673 

1,700,735 

1,887,569 

813,902 

447,865 

805,288 

803,556 

846,038 

218, 196 

2hUiu86e§nU. 
162,084 


TotaL 


8.  on,  678 
2, 729, 189 
2, 60ft,  697 
2, 887, 156 
A,  074, 178 
3,965,578 
3,063,385 
2, 823, 964 
3,629,401 
2,538,684 
3,442,560 
1,890,777 

8,088,206 
8,849,201 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  imports  have  averaged  about 
3,000,000  square  feet  per  year,  and  also  that  there  has  been  less  and  less 
of  the  large  glass  imported  in  recent  years,  and  about  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  imports  of  the  small  sizes.  Hereon  rests  our  request  for 
an  advance  in  the  duty  on  small  glass. 

The  very  character  of  these  imports  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  cost  of  imx)ort  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this 
country,  because  there  is  idle  capacity  enough  in  this  country  to-day  to 
produce  every  foot  of  glass  that  is  now  being  imported,  and  the  matter 
of  cost  is  the  only  factor  that  prevents  the  American  plate-glass  worker 
from  receiving  the  money  which  now  goes  abroad  to  pay  foreign  work- 
men. Fully  1,500  men  not  now  employed  could  be  given  stes^y  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  glass,  and  all  we,  as  manufacturers,  ask  is  a 
sufficient  advance  in  the  duty  to  enable  us  to  get  cost  for  these  small 
sizes  based  upon  the  averages  that  would  be  obtained  under  the  sched- 
ule herein  suggested.  Furthermore,  this  would  mean  the  keeping  in 
this  country  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  annually  which  now  goes  to 
the  European  market.  As  to  why  the  cost  of  manufacture  should  be 
more  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  we  simply  wish  to  say  that  the 
average  wages  in  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  fully  $1.75  per 
day,  whereas  that  in  the  Belgium  plate-glass  factories  is  omy  66  cents 
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per  day;  and  as  our  labor  is  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
our  production,  you  will  readily  appreciate  how  much  of  an  advantage 
the  foreigner  enjoys. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  all  of  which  you  can  easily  verify,  we,  the 
undersigned,  representing  all  the  plate-glass  works  in  this  country, 
feel  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  respectfully  suggesting  the  following 
as  a  new  schedule  for  duties  on  plate  glass: 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  unsilvered,  not 
exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square,  present  duty,  6  cents  per  square  foot; 
proposed  duty,  10  cents  per  square  foot.  Above  that,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 24  by  30  inches  square,  present  duty,  8  cents  per  square  foot;  pro- 
posed duty,  15  cents  per  square  foot.  Above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
24  by  60  inches  square,  present  duty,  22 J  cents  per  square  foot;  pro- 
posed duty,  25  cents  per  square  foot.  All  above  that,  present  duty,  35 
cents  per  square  foot;  proposed  duty,  35  cents  per  square  foot. 

Under  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff  these 
brackets  were  5  cents,  8  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
respectively,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  duty  on  plate  glass  had  been 
substantially  those  figures  for  many  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  would  respectfully  ask  the  adoption  of  the 
schedules  as  herein  suggested. 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Co. 

The  PiTTSBURa  Plate  Glass  Co., 

John  Pitc airn,  Chairman. 
Penn  Plate  Glass  Co., 

W.  L.  Kann,  President. 

American  Plate  Glass  Co., 

D.  M.  Eandsbll,  Secretary. 


MIRROR  PLATES. 

(Paragraphfl  94  and  95.) 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  Toek,  January  6j  1897. 


We  call  your  atteution  to  the  so-called  German  mirror  plates  exported 
into  this  country  in  direct  competition  and  to  the  detriment  of  mirror 
plates  manufactured  by  the  many  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  socalled  mirror  plates  is  too 
low,  the  difference  between  plate  glass  unsilvered  and  silvered  (or 
mirror  plates)  being  too  small.  Here  is  the  table  of  present  duties  on 
both  minor  plates  and  plate  glass.  In  addition  to  this,  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  coming  over  here  as  German  mirror  plates  is  thicker  than 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  can  be  used  where  the  thicker 
or  American  plate  glass  could  be  used,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
manufacturers  of  mirror  plates  in  this  country. 


Not  over  16  b^  24  inches  square,  eqnal  to  384  sqnare  inches 

Over  16  by  24  inches  square,  ba^not  over  24  by  30  inches  square, 

equal  to  720  sqnare incheo 

Over  24  by  30  inches  square,  but  not  over  24  by  60  inches  sqnare, 

equal  to  1,440  sqnare  inches 

And  all  above  24  by  60  inches  square 


Duty  on  plate 
KlasB. 


Oenttpenq.ft. 
6 

8 

22| 
86 


Duty  on  silvered 
or  mirror  platea. 


Genu  per  §q.  ft. 
6  (Fig.  A). 

10  (lig.B). 

23  (Fig.  C). 
88  (Fig.D). 
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On  Fig.  A,  16  by  24,  the  difference  between  nnsilyered  plate  glass  and  silvered 
plates  is  bat  1  cent  per  square  foot. 

On  Fig.  B,  24  by  30,  the  difference  between  ansilvered  plate  glass  and  silvered 
plates  is  bat  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

On  Fig.  C,  24  by  60,  the  difference  between  nnsilvered  plate  glass  and  silvered 
plates  is  bat  one-half  cent  per  square  foot. 

On  Fig.  D.  all  above  and  larger,  the  difference  between  ansilvered  plate  glass  and 
silvered  plates  is  but  3  cents  per  sqaare  foot. 

To  jastly  enconrage  the  manufacturing  of  mirror  plates  in  this  coun- 
try, the  difference  ought  to  be  at  least  as  follows: 

Fig.  A,  16  by  24=384  square  inches,  ought  to  be  8  cents  per  square  foot. 
Fig.  B,  24  by  30=720  square  inches,  ought  to  be  12  cents  per  square  foot. 
Fig.  C,  24  by  60  =  1,440  square  inches,  ought  to  be  25  cents  per  sqaare  foot. 
Fig.  D,  and  larger,  ought  to  be  40  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  actual  average  cost  of  silvering  mirror  plates  in  this  country  is  6 
ecnts  per  square  foot,  as  against  3  cents  per  square  foot  in  Europe.  You 
can  readily  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  no  greater  duty  than 
is  necessary  to  give  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  a  protection 
equal  to  the  actual  difference  of  excess  of  cost  of  labor  in  this  country 
as  compared  or  against  the  cost  of  same  in  Europe.  There  are  to-day 
iu  tliis  country  about  one  hundred  manufacturers  of  mirror  plates,  who 
employ  in  their  factories  from  ten  to  one  hundred  aud  fifty  persons  each, 
so  yon  can  understand  the  magnitude  of  this  industry.  The  manufac- 
tarers  and  importers  of  the  so-called  German  mirror  plates  will  prob- 
ably contend  that  the  product  which  they  import  (and  is  manufactured 
in  Europe)  is  not  made  in  this  country.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  on 
account  of  the  low  duty  the  so-called  German  plate  is  sold  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  manufactured  mirrors,  or  what  is  known  as  '^plate- 
glass  mirrors,"  and  cuts  deeply  into  the  consumption  of  the  $ame. 
There  are  actually  more  persons  dependent  upon  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  mirrors,  indirectly,  than  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
in  this  country. 

Blum,  Tooh  &  Co. 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS. 

(Paragraphs  94-97.) 

Boston,  January  6, 1897. 

OOHMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  pol- 
ished plate  glass  and  to  pray  for  a  decrease  on  same  of  50  per  cent.  The 
annual  consumption  of  this  article  in  this  country  is  about  12,000,000 
square  feet.  This  manufacture  in  this  country  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  which  is  a  monopoly,  and  substantially  cop^rol 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  by  selling  just  under  the  cost  of 
importation  is  now  succeeding  in  excluding  the  imported  article. 

The  present  duty  on  this  article  averages  more  than  100  per  cent  on 
the  present  cost  abroad.  If  the  duty  was  made  at  one-half  of  present 
rates  there  would  be  larger  imi)ortations,  larger  additional  revenues  to 
the  Government,  and  a  large  reduction  to  consumers  on  present  selling 
price  of  this  article. 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Co., 

E.  A*  Hills,  President. 
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LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES. 

(Paragraphs  95  and  97.) 

RTATEHEirr  07  MS.  F.  WILLIAM  VOGT,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  ET.,  BEPBE 
SEHTOTG  VAEIOUS  MAHUFACTXJEEBS  OF  LOOXnTCh^LASS  PLATES. 

Friday,  January  8, 1896. 
Mr.  Yogt  read  the  following  paper: 

Wa  Tespeotfdlly  snbmit  for  your  consideration  the  matter  of  a  better  adjustment 
of  duties  on  looking-glass  plates,  sizes  of  10  feet  square  and  under.  (See  present 
billy  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  95  and  97.) 

Paragraph  95. — ^We  would  suggest  in  this  a  dilTerential  rate  of  3  cents  per  square 
foot  oyer  and  abora  the  rate  now  fixed  (or  may  be  fixed)  in  paragraph  94,  so  para- 
graph 96  would  read  (if  the  present  rate  of  tariff  is  maintained)  as  follows: 

''Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silrered,  and  looking-glass  plates,  not  exceeding  16 
by  24  inches  square,  8  cents  per  square  foot ;  aboTe  that,  and  not  exceeding  24  by 
30  inches  square,  11  oents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and* not  exceeding  24  by  09 
inches  square,  25  cents  per  square  foot.'V 

Paragraph  97. — To  read : 

''Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silyered  or  unsilvered,  and  lookiug-glass  plates,  cylin- 
der, erown,  or  common  window  glass,  when  bent,  ground,  obscur^,  frosted,  sanded, 
enameled,  beyeled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained,  colored,  painted, 
or  otherwiae  ornamented,  ar  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  ehargeable  thereon.'' 

Respecting  the  change  in  paragraph  95,  you  are  aware  that  the  law  of  1890  gave  us 
sufficient  protection  on  sizes  aver  and  above  24  by  30  but  not  on  sizes  under  24  by 
30  inches  square.  We  therefore  sugeest  a  more  proper  rate  fixed  which  will  not 
stimulate  the  importation  of  sizes  under  24  by  30  inches  square  to  the  injury  of  an 
industry  at  home  in  small  looking-j^lass  plates  an  which  the  expense  of  silvering  is 
as  neat  per  foot  as  one  of  larger  dimensions. 

Respecting  the  change  in  paragraph  97,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  omission  of  look- 
ing-glass plates  was  an  oversight  in  the  framing  of  this  article,  for  certainly  if  an 
extra  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  oharffed  on  cast  polished  plate,  cylinder,  cro  wn,  and 
common  window  glass,  when  beveled,  etched,  embossed,  etc.,  or  when  any  addi- 
tional labor  is  put  upon  them,  why  should  not  the  same  apply  to  looking-glass 
plates.  The  plate  glass  being  aur  raw  material,  it  should  by  all  means  be  a  basis, 
and  all  duty  an  mirror  plates  should  eonform  to  those  of  polished  plate  glass.  The 
manufacture  of  mirror  plates  in  this  county  is  an  industry  which  employs  hundreds 
of  workmen,  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  is  a  manufacturing  business  that  could 
be  verv  much  increased  were  the  duties  equitably  adjusted.  Most  of  the  plates 
eome  zrom  Germany,  where  women  and  children  are  employed  at  very  low  wages 
and  rents  are  only  nominal.  The  product  of  these  plates  sent  to  this  country  has 
been  controlled  for  a  number  af  years  by  the  Qern^an  Looking  Glass  Plate  Company, 
of  New  York,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  five  importers. 

About  a  year  ago  the  United  Bavarian  Company  put  a  traveling  man  out  from 
Chicago,  and  soon  they  agreed  with  the  German  company  to  fix  prices.  The  travel- 
ing men  and  office  men  are  the  only  employees  in  this  country,  while  here  we  employ 
skilled  labor  and  every  small  factory  has  its  own  traveling  men  to  sell  the  output. 

We  do  not  want  anything  unreasonable,  but  anyone  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances will  see  that  the  request  is  a  just  one.  A  number  of  mirror  manufacturers 
have  failed  or  quit  business,  and  unless  some  relief  is  given  others  must  follow. 

The  following  prices  and  importations  will  show  that  they  deserve  better,  espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  shown  tnat  a  5-foot  mirror,,  or  24  by  30,  which  was  sold  ten 
years  ago  at  from  $9  to  $10,  now  sells  for  less  than  $3.  The  change  asked  will  stop 
the  manipulation  of  prices  by  the  importers'  trusts  or  combinations  and  give  the 
American  consumer  a  better  plate  for  less  money.  It  will  also  save  the  furniture 
mannfactnrera  great  losses  by  fluctuating  prices.  Below  we  give  prices  showing 
that  wa  now  furnish  a  French  plate  At  12.40,  whila  four  yaan  ago  a  G«nnan  or 
inferior  plate  waa  sold  for  $3.60. 
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Prieei. 


Prio»of  Gennaa 

Frioe  of  looking-glau  plate  made  here. . . 


1891-82. 


88.80 
8.42 


1898-84. 


81.82  to  82. 25 
8.00 


1895. 


82. 02ft  to  82. 85 


1888. 


8S.  58  to  82.821 
2.40 


*  rectory  cloeed. 
Loohing-glasi  plaU  importaiian$  wnder  artioUi  96  OMd  97, 


1888. 

1889. 

188a 

189L 

Poliebed  Dlete  eilyered 

4,766,008 

2,085,888 

625,768 

457.829 

PoliehfMl  orliDder  vlaev  eilTered  .  ^ . . ,  ^  ^  r  - 

5,101,871 

18821 

1893. 

1894. 

1885w 

1888. 

Polltthml  pleteeflvered  ..^,.^,n^.,,^^,,T- 

803,766 
4,103,218 

55.678 
4,962,501 

248,228 
8.000.010 

46,081 
8.178.ffrA 

77,788 

PoUehed  cylinder  cleee  illTexed 

8,828,888 

"^ 

From  the  inclosed  circular  of  Messrs.  Bendit  Drey  &,  Co.,  New  York,  there  appears  to 
be  a  disrnption  in  the  German  Looking  Glass  Plate  Company,  and  a  French  mirror  plate 
mannfactnrer  intends  nsing  his  French  mirror  business  to  sell  his  German  prodnot 
in  this  country— another  reason  for  the  change,  substantiating  that  looking-glata 
plates  can  be  produced  eheaper  in  Europe  than  at  home. 

Bespectfuly  submitted. 

Hbroy  Sl  Makrbnner  and  F.  Wm.  Yogt. 

Bepreseuting  the  following  firms :  Louisville  Silvering  and  Beveling  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Western  Mirror  Plate  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  C.  D.  Widmen  d& 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. :  Robert  A.  Schlegel  Sl  Bro.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  B.  L.  Anderson  6l  Co., 
Chicago,  111. ;  Jackson  Glass  Works,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Tarentum  Mirror  and  Art 
Glass  Works,  Tarentum,  Pa. ;  Milwaukee  Mirror  and  Art  Glass  Works,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. ;  Daniel  Stewart  it  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Ford  City  Mirror  Company,  Ford 
City,  Pa. ;  Indiana  Frmoh  l^Ror  Company,  Connersville,  Lid. 


Nkw  Tore,  Deeemher  — ,  1896, 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  connection  with  our  manufac- 
ture of  French  plate  mirrors  we  have  resumed  the  importation  and  exclusive  sale  of 
the  celebrated  ''crown  brand''  of  German  looking-glass  plates  made  at  our  own  fac- 
tories in  Foerth,  Bavaria. 

We  solicit  your  kind  patronage  and  assure  you  that  all  orders  intrusted  to  us  will 
meet  with  our  prompt  and  oarefiQ  attention,  and  will  always  be  billed  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Yours,  truly,  Bbndit,  Drky  Sl  Co. 

(Our  representativea  will  be  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Hart,  Mr.  Simon  H.  Bodenheim,  Mr.  M. 
Morgenstem.) 


MEMOEIAL    SUBMITTED    BT    VABIOUS    FUBHTTUBE     HAHUFAa 

TIJBEBS. 


We^  the  nndersigned  farnitnre  manafactarers,  indorse  the  American 
mirror  mannfactnrers  in  their  effort  to  have  the  tariff  advanced  on 
German  looking-glass  plates,  for  the  following  reasons,  yiz: 

It  wiU  advance  the  industry  of  mirror  manufacturing  in  this  country 
by  giving  employment  to  a  large  increased  number  of  American 
mechanics  and  workingmen. 
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It  win  make  it  possible  for  us  as  fjirnitare  manufacturers  to  use 
American  mirror  plates  on  sizes  under  5  square  feet  in  place  of  Ger- 
man plates. 

It  will  stop  the  manipulation  of  the  market  and  give  us  a  more  steady 
price  on  mirror  plates,  which  will  be  a  beneiit  to  all  consumers. 

The  Schibmee  Furniture  Co. 

N.  DUCHSCHEB  &  Co. 

H.  H.  WiaGBES  &  Sons  Furnitube  Co. 
The  Steinman  &  Meyer  Furniture  Co. 
The  Kreimer  &  Brother  Co. 
C.  &  A.  Kreimer  Co. 
Wm.  Becker  &  Co. 

STILLE   &  DUHLMEIER. 

A.  Eeuesoh  &  Co. 


CnilNDEE  CEOl^rN^  WINDOW  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  97.) 

STATEMEHT    STTBMITTED    BT   THE   SUESS   OSFAMEHTAL   OLASS 

C0MPAF7  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  6^  1697. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  yonr  honorable  com- 
mittee to  the  subject  of  wiudow  glass. 
In  Schedule  B,  paragraph  97,  we  recommend  as  follows: 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass,  when  bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted, 
sanded,  enameled,  chipped,  etched,  beveled,  emboesed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained, 
colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  $6  per  box,  including  glass  and  boxing,  and  the  weight  thereof  not  exceeding  210 
pounds  or  under,  and  if  exceeding  210  pounds,  3^  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

We  beg  to  explain  that  in  our  experience  we  are  aware  that  hun- 
dreds of  boxes  of  glass  have  been  imported  where  in  one  box  of  glass 
there  has  been  as  much  as  200  square  feet  of  glass,  and  such  boxes  of 
glass  average  in  weight  about  360  pounds,  and  further  that  all  the 
colored,  enameled,  ground,  chipped,  and  otherwise  decorated  glass  has 
always  been  imported  in  boxes  containing  not  less  than  100  square  feet. 
A  box  containing  100  square  feet  does  not  exceed  210  pounds. 

It  is  further  the  custom  that  all  plain  window  glass  is  shipped  in 
50- foot  boxes,  and  therefore  it  may  be  easy  when  the  schedule  calls  for 
50-foot  boxes  for  glass  to  be  imported  in  boxes  exceeding  50  square 
feet  as  above  explained,  and  the  Government  would  be  losing  a  revenue 
on  all  additional  weight  from  50  feet  to  200  feet  on  such  glass  as  above 
set  out. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  decorated  glass  of  every  description,  and 
manufacture  enameled  glass  as  a  specialty,  but  according  to  the  present 
tarifi:'  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  importers;  therefore  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  has  been  decreased  almost  to  a  standstill, 
and  all  the  glass  since  this  last  tariff  was  passed  has  been  imported,  as 
your  committee  can  see  in  the  increase  of  importation  of  enameled 
glass. 

In  addition,  we  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  Schedule  B,  paragraph 
97 — the  following  words:  <<Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsil- 
vered."    We  left  out  the  above  wording  in  our  suggestion  for  paragraph 
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97  for  the  following  reasons :  We  notice  that  '<  Cast  polished  plate  glass, 
silvered  or  uusilvered,"  is  previously  in  Schedule  B,  paragraph  95,  and 
as  it  appears  now  paragraph  97  allows  the  importer  on  the  same  quality 
of  glass  as  set  out  in  paragraphs  94  and  95  to  pay  less  duty  for  polished 
plate,  silvered  or  unsilvered  (or  looking  glass).  As  an  example  to  prove 
this  to  be  a  fact  I  submit  the  following: 

In  paragraph  94,  one  polished  plate  glass  24  by  30  containing  5  square 
feet,  at  8  cents  duty  per  r^quare  foot,  costs  40  cents  per  light.  In  para- 
graph 95,  if  the  same  polished  plate  glass  is  silvered,  the  duty  for  a  24 
by  30  is  10  cents  per  square  foot,  therefore  the  importer  pays  50  cents 
for  a  24  by  30  plate  when  silvered.  In  the  present  schedule,  paragraph 
97,  the  importer  would  pay  for  a  polished  plate  glass,  plain  or  silvered, 
1^  cents  per  pound,  and  24  by  30,  silvered,  weighs  17  pounds,  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound;  25^  cents  in  addition,  and  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  12  cents,  would  make  a  total  of  duty  for  one  silvered  polished 
plate  glass  or  looking  glass  of  37^  cents. 

If  the  '^cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,"  would  not 
appear  in  paragraph  97,  this  24  by  30  looking-glass  would  come  in  par- 
graph  95,  and  the  Government  would  receive  50  cents  instead  of  37J 
cents;  and,  further,  a  24  by  30  plain  polished  plate,  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  40  cents  in  paragraph  94,  the  importer  only  pays 
37^  cents  according  to  paragraph  97. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  we  thought  it  advisable  for  you  to 
amend  paragraph  97  as  we  have  recommended,  as  the  '^cast  polished 
plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,"  is  set  out  plainly  in  paragraphs  94 
and  95.  We  further  would  recommend  you  to  raise  the  duty  in  para- 
graphs 94  and  95  35  per  cent. 

If  any  one  shoald  ship  plate  glass  polished,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  as 
window  glass  ground,  etc.,  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  glass  would 
figure,  when  properly  weighed  in  proportion,  the  same  as  in  paragraphs 
94  and  95,  and  no  fraud  whatever  could  be  possible. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  you  leave  out  paragraph  93  entirely, 
providing  you  would  adopt  our  suggestion  as  to  paragraph  97,  the  words 
"fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass." 

This  would  make  the  schedule  much  plainer  and  every  article  of  glass 
perfectly  covered,  and  foreign  competition  shut  out. 

SUESS  OBNAMEI^TAIi  GLASS  GO. 
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(Paragraph  97.) 

Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  beveled,  silvered,  and  decorated  plate  glass, 
and  would  respectfully  ask  that  an  increase  of  duty  be  given  our  man- 
ufactures. The  same  comes  under  the  head  of  paragraph  97,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  nnsilvered,  and  cylinder  crown,  or  common 
window  glass,  when  bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled, 
etched,  embossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon. 
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Shoald  your  committee  be  pleased  to  place  an  ad  valorem  duty,  we 
would  recommend  at  least  35  to  40  per  cent. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  Donnelly  &  Oo. 


BELGIAN  WINDOW  AND  PICTURE  GLASS. 


OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 


New  York,  January  7, 1697. 


We  beg  to  give  below  memoranda  showing  all  the  importations  of 
Belgian  window  and  picture  glass  made  by  us  in  the  year  1896,  the  date 
and  steamer  on  which  they  arrived  in  New  York,  the  number  of  boxes 
in  each  shipment,  the  foreign  cost  of  same,  the  duty  paid  on  same,  and 
the  ad  valorem  percentage  of  such  duty  to  the  foreign  cost. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  as  the  best  argument  we  can  make  why 
the  duty  on  these  goods  should  not  be  increased.  They  are  goods  of 
everyday  use  and  of  absolute  necessity.  The  percentage  of  the  duty 
shows  for  itself.  Our  only  argument  is  that  duties  averaging  over  87 
per  cent  should  certainly  be  high  enough  for  all  just  purposes  of 
protection. 


Dftteofentiy. 


JaniiAry  8  — 
February  21.. 

HarohU 

April  22 

MayO 

Hay  20 

Junes 

June  80 

Au£n8t4...:. 

Au|[U8t  19 

Septembers.. 
September  13. 

October  6 

Do 

KoTmber9... 


Ttotal. 


Steamer. 


Westemland 
Sonthwark  .. 
Kensington.. 
Weaternlaud 
Koordland... 
Kensington.. 
Sonthwark  . . 
WesternlABd 
Kensington. . 
Sonthwark  . . 
Kensington.. 
Sonthwark  . . 

Friesland 

do 

do 


Boxes. 


1)20 

1,862 

1,233 

1,868 

1,500 

1,405 

1,050 

1,184 

250 

807 

530 

1,061 

1,311 

705 

1,803 


16,886 


Value. 


fl.014.20 
1,284.51 
1,166.70 
1,483.16 
1,880.72 
1,625.00 

M4.88 
1,012.48 

286.01 
1,044.54 

657.06 
1,058. 90 
1,317.M 

806.61 
1,926.84 


16,810.06 


Duty. 


$769.28 

1,232.78 

1,016.82 

1,808.10 

1,225.10 

1,898.39 

810.88 

863.18 

280.00 

1,046.88 

632.62 

963.86 

1,14L38 

654.71 

1,624.61 


14.647.88 


Percent- 
age. 


76 
96 
87 
88 
89 
92 
86 
84 
96 
100 
96 
90 
86 
81 
79 


.8714 


DoUaHERTY  &  MOBISOK. 


OPTICAL  GOODS. 

(Paragraph  98.) 

STATEKEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  SPEVCEB  OPTICAL  OOMPAHT 

07  HEW  TOBK,  H.  T. 

New  York,  Ja/nuary  7, 1897. 

Db AB  Sib  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mannfaotare  of  spec- 
tacles and  eyeglasses,  and  other  optical  goods.  With  the  exception  of 
gold  spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  none  was  manafactared  in  this  country 
previoas  to  1861.  At  that  time  the  foreign  mannfacturers  were  charg- 
ing abont  four  times  the  price  for  goods  that  they  are  being  sold  for 
now.  To  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makers,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  invent  machinery  in  order  that  we  might  overcome 
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the  great  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  Enrope  and  this 
country. 

From  time  to  time  since  1861  some  eighteen  or  twenty  parties  have 
commenced  manufacturing  these  goods  in  this  country^  but  on  account 
of  the  continuous  redaction  in  prices  in  Europe  and  the  home  competi- 
tion, many  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  business. 

In  1890  the  duty  was  advanced  on  these  goods  15  per  cent.  About 
that  time  the  European  manufacturers  succeeded  in  getting  patterns 
of  most  of  the  latest  and  improved  machinery  in  thiB  country,  and 
caused  this  machinery  to  be  made,  which  cost  them,  on  account  of  their 
cheap  labor,  about  one-fonrth  to  one-fifth  the  original  cost  to  the  per- 
fectors  of  these  tools  and  machinery  in  this  country.  In  many  instances 
they  would  buy  one  machine  and  move  it  to  France  or  Germany  and 
have  it  duplicated  there.  I  have  knowledge  of  the  swedging  machine, 
which  is  patented  here,  and  costs  $240  in  this  country.  One  was  sent 
to  Germany  and  duplicated  for  $60  for  our  competitors'  use.  This  is  a 
sample  of  many  other  transactions.  They  are  now  prepared  to  compete 
with  us,  using  the  same  machinery  as  ourselves,  and  with  the  labor  to 
work  these  machines  for  one-quarter,  and  many  times  less  than  what 
is  being  paid  in  this  country,  the  manufacturers  of  optical  goods  have 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

They  also  take  American  patterns  and  designs  of  goods  which  are 
popular  here  and  manufacture  an  imitation  of  the  same  at  less  price 
than  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  articles  here.  In  some  instances  these 
goods  have  been  reduced  75  per  cent  since  1890,  and  with  scarcely  an 
exception  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  25  per  cent* 

They  also  import  a  very  inferior  article  of  lenses  in  their  goods,  but 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser  they  think  they  are  practicing 
economy,  thereby  bringing  irreparable  injury  upon  themselves.  These 
lenses  are  made  from  re&se  of  window  glass — imperfect  parts  cut  off 
and  one  side  ground  so  as  to  magnify.  A  noted  optician  of  New  York 
told  me  recently  that  these  lenses  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
artificial  astigmatism,  and  were  otherwise  very  injurious.  I  consider  it 
would  be  go^  policy  if  these  cheap  goods  were  not  permitted  to  come 
into  this  country  at  any  price,  as  they  are  more  ii^jurious  than  adulter- 
ated food. 

Weare  nowimportingsome  twelve  grades  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses 
which  were  formerly  made  in  this  country,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to 
produce  these  goods  here  at  their  price,  after  taking  into  consideration 
our  experience,  improved  facilities,  and  the  lowest  price  of  labor  obtain- 
able. We  will  be  pleased  to  make  these  goods  in  this  country  again, 
and  with  the  schedule  submitted  we  think  we  will  be  capable  of  doing 
so,  but  the  margin  will  be  exceedingly  small. 

I  considered  myself  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labor  in 
Europe;  but  in  a  recent  visit  there  I  was  surprised  to  find  girls  of  17 
and  18  years  old  working  for  the  beggarly  sum  of  48  cents  per  week, 
equivalent  to  8  cents  per  day.  The  manager  assured  me  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  all  the  help  he  required  at  these  figures. 

The  slight  advance  in  the  duties  which  we  desire  will  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  with  the  consumer  of  these  goods,  as  the  margin  to  the 
retail  dealer  is  liberal.  Many  importers  bill  the  goods  from  France 
direct  to  their  houses  here  in  New  York,  and  I  am  informed  by  the 
highest  authority  that  in  many  instances  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
detect  undervaluation,  as  they  are  continually  changing  the  styles  so 
as  to  make  detection  the  greater.  *For  that  reason  we  have  asked  a 
spedflc  duty,  and  very  materially  reduce  the  ad  valorem  duty.    After 
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consulting  the  best  authority  in  the  custom-house,  they  have  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  this  would  be  the  most  desired  form  of  preventing 
frauds  on  the  Government.  We  are  importers  as  well  as  manufacturers 
of  these  goods,  and  consider  ourselves  competent  to  judge  of  many  of 
these  transactions. 

The  freight  from  Europe  is  no  protection,  as  we  have  paid  as  much 
on  freight  from  New  York  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  it  costs  us  from  Havre, 
France,  to  New  York  by  tramp  steamers. 

The  question  has  been  argued  many  times  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  us  to  move  our  entire  plant  to  Germany,  for  if  we  can  not 
obtain  another  reduction  in  labor,  many  styles  of  goods  now  made  here 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  labor  on  our  goods  is  on  an  average 
90  per  cent  of  their  value.  We  often  take  1  pound  of  steel,  worth  20 
cents,  and  before  it  is  finished  there  has  been  $3  worth  of  labor  laid  out 
on  it. 

The  production  in  this  country  in  1892  for  each  working  day  in  the 
year  exceeded  30,000  pairs.  There  are  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

We  also  would  like  to  have  spectacle  and  eyeglass  cases  listed  by  them- 
selves, and  the  duty  to  be  same  as  stated  on  document  inclosed.  This 
is  quite  a  little  industry  in  this  country,  and  could  be  increased  very 
materially  with  a  moderate  protection,  as  stated  on  list  furnished. 

Spencer  Optical  MANUFAOTURiNa  Co. 
John  S.  Spencer. 

ifemorlal  and  schedule  submitted  by  various  manx7factuber8 

of  optical  (k)ods. 

New  York,  Jcmuary  7^1897. 

The  schedule  on  optical  goods  given  below  is  recommended  by  the 
American  manufacturers  with  the  object  of  equalizing,  to  some  extent, 
the  difference  between  the  rates  of  foreign  and  domestic  labor.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties 
wherever  practicable,  principally  because  such  a  form  would  assist  in 
preventing  the  present  evil  of  undervaluation,  which  has  worked  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufactdrers  as  well  as  being  a 
fraud  against  the  Oovernment.  To  corroborate  our  views  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  combined  duties  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Tichenor,  who  has  given  the  subject  his  i)ersonal  attention. 

In  goods  of  average  grade  the  items  of  labor  represent  90  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  abroad  are 
but  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  amount  which  the  same  skill  commands 
here.  In  unskilled  labor  the  disparity  is  even  more  marked.  Besides 
this,  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods  are  made  in  part  by  pauper  labor,  by 
night  labor  of  families  in  their  homes,  and  even  by  enforced  labor  in 
State  penal  institutions,  goods  from  the  latter  source  being  imported  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  detection  quite  impossible. 

Within  the  last  few  years  changed  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machines  imported  from  this  country  and  duplicated  by 
the  foreign  manufacturers  have  reduced  the  prices  of  imported  goods 
in  most  cases  25  to  50  per  cent. 

We  submit  you  the  following  schedule: 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  spectacle  and  eyeglass  fi'ames,  valued  at  not  more 
than  75  cents  per  dozen,  25  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Valaed  at  over  75  cents  and  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Yslned  ftt  oyer  $1.60  per  dozen,  60  per  cent  ad  Talorenu 

Parte  of  speotaole  and  eyeglasa  frames,  parte  of  spectacle  and  eyeglaas  mountings 
of  same,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  ground  and  polished  to  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  pris- 
matic form^  and  ground  and  polished  piano  coquille  glasses  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured with  the  edges  unground,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  ground  and  polished  to  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  pris- 
matic form,  and  ground  ana  polished  piano  and  coquille  lenses  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured,  witn  their  edges  ground  or  beveled,  10  cents  per  dozen  and  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Strips  of  glass  not  more  than  3  inches  wide^  one  or  both  surfaces  of  which  are 
ground  and  polished  to  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Opera  ana  field  glasses,  microscopes,  telescopes,  photographic,  and  projecting 
lenses,  and  other  optical  instruments  and  frames  (or  mountings)  for  the  same,  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Glass  plates  or  disks,  flat  or  coquille  shape,  rough  cut  or  unwrought,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for 
such  use,  provided,  however,  that  such  disks  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter  may  be 
polished  sufficiently  to  enable  the  character  of  the  glass  to  be  determined,  free. 

(Signed : )  Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York ;  American 
Optical  Company,  South  bridge,  Mass. ;  Bousch  &.  Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  National  Optical  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
T.  A.  Willson  &,  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Standard  Optical  Company,  Geneva, 
K.  Y. ;  South  bridge  Optical  Company,  South  bridge,  Mass.;  Dupaul 
Young  Company,  South  bridge,  Mass.,  and  others. 
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(Paragraph  102  and  Free  list  686.) 
KEMOBIAL  OF  THE  GLASS  STAOrEBS  07  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means: 

The  glass  stainers  of  the  United  States  respectfully  petition  your 
honorable  body  to  a  consideration  of  the  following  statement: 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  our  industry  receives  no  protection. 
All  grades  and  sorts  of  stained  and  painted  or  painted  and  stained 
glass  windows  are  on  the  free  list  when  presented  to  any  church,  chapel, 
national  institution,  or  municipal  corporation,  society,  college,  or  other 
public  institution* 

Fully  four-fifths  of  the  stained-glass  windows  produced  are  used  solely 
in  these  institutions. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  so  many  advantages  over  us, 
especially  cheaper  labor  and  material,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  Eurox)e.is  $9  to 
(10  per  week,  while  the  average  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  $18 
to  9^  per  week.  Moreover,  our  material,  such  as  glass,  lead,  iron,  and 
enamel  colors,  which  are  used  in  large  quantities,  can  be  procured  for 
fuUy  25  per  cent  less  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  than  we  can  purchase 
them. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  stained  glass  is  mainly  that  of  labor, 
the  labor  being  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  window. 

The  process  of  making  a  stained-glass  window  entitles  it  to  rank 
only  as  an  industrial  art,  or  decorative  work,  the  most  artistic  produc- 
tion of  our  industry  being  sold  by  the  square  foot  at  regular  market 
rates.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  November  7,  1892,  decided 
in  a  case  on  appeal  that  stained-glass  windows  are  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  fine  art,  such  as  paintings  on  canvas,  drawings,  etchings,  an4 
sculpture,  but  that  such  windows  are  a  manufacture. 

T  H ^18 
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For  these  reasons  we  claim  that  a  stained-glass  window,  because  of 
being  placed  in  a  charch  or  institution  as  a  gi^,  should  not  be  admitted 
free  of  duty^  while  other  articles  that  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  same  buildings,  such  as  cut  or  carved  stone  altars,  lecterns,  wood 
carvings,  church  furniture,  and.  other  decorative  work,  pay  no  duty, 
especi^ly  as  such  works  are  frequently  more  artistic  than  the  stained- 
glass  windows  which  are  now  free  from  duty. 

Under  the  tariff  laws  of  1890  our  industry  was  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition  with  a  protection  of  45  per  cent,  but  since  the  enactment 
of  the  tariff  of  1894  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  take 
almost  the  entire  possession  of  this  industry. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  permits  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  us  and  leave  them  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

The  result  of  this  unjust  discrimination  by  our  Government  against 
our  industry  has  been  to  cause  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  abroad, 
while  many  of  our  shops  have  been  obliged  to  close  and  the  workmen 
to  crowd  into  other  employments. 

With  a  fair  protection,  which  we  are  justly  entitled  to,  the  beautiful 
art  of  making  stained-glass  windows  would  become  a  flourishing  indus- 
try and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  designers,  painters,  and 
skilled  workmen.  Without  this  protection  our  business  must  languish 
and  will  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  ask  that  the  tariff  of  1890  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  be  reimposed  upon  all  stained  and  painted  or  painted  and 
stained  glass  windows,  and  that  all  such  windows  shall  be  '^exempt" 
from  the  operation  of  the  free  list,  and  thus  equalize  the  great  discrep- 
ancy of  wages  and  cost  of  material  which  places  the  American  manu- 
facturers to-day  at  such  an  intolerable  disadvantage. 

John  Morgan, 
BiCHARD  Lamb, 
Edward  S.  Arnold, 

Committee. 

J.  Morgan  &  Sons,  53  Bleecker  street,  Kew  York ;  J.  &  B. 
Lamb,  59  Carmine  street,  New  York;  Arnold  &  Locke, 
250  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn;  Keystone  (Limited)  Glass 
Works,  A.  J.  Smith,  proprietor,  271  South  Fifth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Theo.  V.  Friser,  25  South  Second 
street,  Philadelphia;  John  Gibson,  123-125  South 
Eleventh  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Francis  D.  Kramer, 
1228  Walnut  street;  Wm.  Beith,  134  Forth  Seventh 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  B.  S.  Groves,  617  South  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dukes  &  Schmitt,  2129  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Alfred  Godwin,  1325  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Henry  Lameke,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Fernando  J.  Blester,  Bufi'alo,  K.  Y. 


MARBLE. 

(Paragraphs  103, 104,  and  106.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  S.  T.  PABTRIDGE,  OF  BUTLAHD,  VT. 

Mr.  Pabtsidge  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, there  is  no  general  association  of  the  marble  industry  in  this 
country,  but  I  represent  a  conference  which  was  held  in  this  city  two 
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days  ago  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  marble  industry  in  the 
oonntry.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  coDference  there  were  representatives 
of  the  producing  interest — the  quarrymen,  who  cut  the  marble  out  of 
the  ledge  into  blocks:  the  mill  owners,  who  are  running  mills  for  the 
sawing  of  those  Italian  or  American  blocks  into  sawed  slabs;  the 
manufacturers  of  marble,  who  take  this  sawed  marble  after  it  leaves 
the  mills  and  by  cutting,  carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  prepare  it 
for  its  finid  use;  and  the  importers  themselves,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  Italian  marble  in  this  country.  Of  course  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  same  concern  is  interested  in  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
industry.  The  producer  is  often  a  mill  owner,  and  an  importer  is  often 
a  mill  owner,  and  he  may  be  a  manufacturer  of  marble  also.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  not  been  possible  for  these  different  branches  to  agree  and 
harmonize  their  views  as  to  the  tariff— as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  on 
marble — ^but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  marble  tariff  legislation 
aU  of  these  four  branches  of  the  industry — that  is,  the  importing  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  producing  interest  in  its  various  branches — ^have 
united.    They  have  designated  me  to  present  to  you  their  views. 

I  ask  the  committee's  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  two  or  three  gen- 
eral considerations  touching  the  duty  on  marble.  In  the  first  place, 
marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  a  revenue,  because 
it  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity;  that  is  to  say,  foreign  marble  is  a 
luxury,  because  foreign  marble  is  high-priced  marble  or  highly  colored 
marble.  The  people  of  this  country,  of  moderate  means,  use  consider- 
able marble,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  for  cemetery  purposes  and  they 
use  American  marble.  They  would  use  it  for  that  purpose  anyway, 
because  it  has  developed  that  Italian  marble  is  not  suited,  except  it  be 
in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  for  outdoor  purposes,  whereas  the 
American  marble  is;  and  besides  that,  American  marble  which  comes 
into  use  for  cemetery  purposes  is  sold  at  a  price  which  is  cheaper  than 
the  price  at  which  the  Italian  marble  would  be  sold,  even  if  there  were 
no  duty.  The  highly  colored  marbles,  for  instance,  are  only  a  fad. 
They  are  wanted  oftentimes  simply  because  they  are  expensive;  they 
are  wanted  because  they  do  cost  so  much,  and  they  are,  therefore,  as  I 
say — the  imported  and  high,  priced  marbles — a  luxury,  and  they  are  an 
especially  appropriate  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

(3onsequently,  I  call  especial  attention  to  this:  That  a  duty  on  the 
higher  grades  of  marble  brought  into  the  country  results  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  the  common  and  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which 
the  people  at  large  use.  The  reason  is  that  the  American  quarries  are 
so  constituted — ^the  layer  is  so  laid  in  the  ground — that  the  finer  grades 
of  marble— the  higer  priced  American  grades — are  found  in  the  same 
quarries  with  the  cheaper  grades,  and  made  in  the  quarry  with  the 
higher  priced  marbles.  You  can  not  quarry  the  higher  priced  marbles 
without  quarrying  the  cheaper  marbles.  The  large  majority  of  the 
product  of  American  marble  quarries  is  sold  for  less  than  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  can  only  be  produced  and  sold  at  the  cheaper  price  because 
there  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  same  quarries,  this  higher 
priced  marble  which  is  in  competition  with  the  Italian  marble. 

I  have  the  figures  to  illustrate  this.  This  is  the  largest  marble-pro- 
ducing company  in  the  country,  and  this  company  has  a  larger  percent- 
age of  higher  priced  marbles  in  its  quarries  than  any  other  company. 
JJuring  the  last  five  years  51  per  cent  of  the  entire  ppoduction  of  that 
company,  namely,  1,206,000  cubic  feet,  has  been  sold  after  it  left  the 
mill  for  less  than  $1  a  cubic  foot.  It  can  not  be  produced  for  that. 
Eighteen  per  cent  is  sold  between  $2  and  $3  a  cubic  foot,  a  price  below 
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that  for  which  Italian  would  be  sold  if  there  was  no  duty  upon  it. 
That  is  the  sawed  marble.  Twenty-three  per  cent  sold  between  $2  and 
$3,  and  9  per  cent  over  $3  a  cubic  foot.  It  was  only  a  part  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classifications  that  is  in  with  the  Italian  marble.  But  it  is 
only  through  the  production  of  that  higher  grade  of  marble  that  we  are 
able  to  produce  the  cheaper  marble.  Whatever  increases  the  price  or 
increases  the  quantity  which  is  produced  of  the  higher  priced  marble 
will  at  the  same  time  increase  the  quantity  produced  and  make  the  cost 
cheaper  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the  duty  upon  marble  does  not  re- 
strict the  trade  in  marble.  We  have  never  had  the  experiment  of 
increasing  the  tariff  upon  marble,  but  we  know  how  it  has  worked 
when  the  tariff  was  reduced.  The  act  of  1890  did  not  increase  the 
tariff  on  marble.  It  was  reduced  in  1883,  left  alone  in  1890,  and  reduced 
again  in  1894.  The  total  importation  of  marble  into  the  country  shows 
that  the  changes  have  come  generally  with  fluctuations  of  the  times. 
Actually,  in  1883  there  was,  under  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  more  marble 
imported  than  in  1884  under  a  less  rate  of  duty.  The  importation  of 
marble  has  kept  up  at  a  fairly  medium  rate,  and  it  will  continue  to 
keep  up  even  if  a  higher  rate  of  duty  were  put  upon  it.  The  importa- 
tion of  marble  at  this  time  is  probably  50  per  cent  more  than  it  was 
from  1876  to  1880,  but  the  revenue  at  this  time  derived  from  that  impor- 
tation  is  less  than  it  was  in  those  years.  I  call  the  committee's  atten- 
tion  to  that  fact  for  this  reason,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
be  to  raise  reveuue,  we  feel  confident  of  the  result  that  an  increased 
rate  of  duty  on  marble  will  not  result  in  restricting  the  importation  of 
marble.  We  do  not  rely  upon  the  exclusion  of  marble  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interest.  Many  of  my  associates  here  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  marble.  What  we  do  rely  upon  is  the  protection  which 
may  come  to  us  through  maintaining  the  price  of  those  higher  grades 
of  marbles. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  think  the  duty  on  marble  ought  to  be  increased.  The  chief  reason 
is  in  order  to  protect  our  American  laborer  against  the  labor  of  Italy; 
and,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  direct  the  competition  is  between 
our  workman  and  their  workman,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  block 
marble,  which  is  the  crudest  form  in  which  it  is  merchantable,  repre- 
sents at  least  90  per  cent  of  labor.  The  value  of  a  marble  quarry  is 
largely  in  accordance  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  developed. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  speaking  from  your  experience  at  Rutland  T 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  am  speaking  partly  from  ray  experience  at  Eut- 
land,  and  also  from  the  figures  of  the  last  census  report,  and  from  such 
observations  as  my  associates  and  myself  have  made  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  strata  below  the  surface  at 
Butlandf 

Mr.  Partridge.  At  the  present  time  they  are  working  at  West  Rut- 
land 200  or  300  feet  down.  Marble  comes  to  the  surface,  but  that  on 
top  has  to  be  taken  off.  A  very  large  expenditure  is  necessary.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  our  quarries  at  Rutland  and  most  of  the 
quarries  in  America.  The  quarries  in  this  country  are  generally  below 
the  ground,  however,  and  you  have  to  cut  down  into  them.  You  have 
to  cut  the  marble  out  by  tools  or  machinery  in*  order  to  avoid  shatter- 
ing it,  whereas,  in  Italy  it  is  largely  on  the  surface.  The  quarries  at 
Carrara  are  so  situated  that  they  can  bore  down  a  hole  and  blast  off 
the  marble.    We  use  machinery;  they  do  not  use  it  in  Italy.    But  the 
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macbinery  gives  ns  do  protection  whatever,  because  the  machinery  does 
not  compensate  for  the  wages  which  exist. 

The  leading  Italian  producing  firm  has  at  its  head  an  Englishman 
who  understands  the  best  methods,  but  they  can  not  afford  to  use  to 
aoy  great  extent  the  machinery  that  we  use.  I  have  seen  in  their  mills 
machines  for  sawing  marble  which  were  made  in  Eutland,  the  same 
kinds  that  we  use.  But  when  it  copies  to  the  quarrying  they  can  not 
afford  to  use  machinery,  because  they  can  blast  it  off  with  simply  hand 
labor  cheaper  than  they  can  employ  machinery  to  do  it.  Therefore, 
that  is  what  I  would  like  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  use 
of  machinery  does  not  afford  us  any  protection. 

^leitber  does  freight  afford  us  any  protection,  because  the  fact  is  that 
the  freight  from  Italy  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  this  coun- 
try is,  on  an  average,  or  certainly  is,  not  more  than  from  any  of  the 
marble  quarries  in  Vermont,  Georgia,  or  Tennessee.  I  have  some  of 
the  actual  figures  here. 

It  is  more,  in  many  cases,  from  one  of  our  American  quarries  to  the 
distributing  point;  but  I  think  througliout  the  country,  on  an  average, 
yon  can  get  Italian  marble,  so  far  as  the  freight  rate  is  concerned,  as 
cheap  as  you  can  get  it  from  the  American  quarries.  Take  New  York 
for  example:  The  freight  by  steamer  from  Italy  is  30  cents  a  cubic  foot; 
the  raie  from  Vermont,  which  is  the  nearest  quarry  to  i^ew  York,  is  25 
cents;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  that  difference,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  marble  handled  by  sailing  vessels,  where  special 
rates  are  made,  which  reduces  the  freight  very  much  indeed.  The  rate 
to  Baltimore  by  sail  is  only  36  cents,  and  that  is  very  much  reduced  by 
the  chartering  of  sailing  vessels,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  marble,  to  load  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  vessel,  but  some 
other  lighter  commodity  must  help  to  make  up  the  cargo,  and  the  char- 
terer of  that  vessel  gets  the  benefit  of  that,  which  goes  to  reduce  the 
freight  from  36  cents.  It  costs  us  to  put  marble  into  Baltimore  33  cents; 
and  from  Tennessee  it  costs  50  cents.  The  rate  from  Italy  to  iSew 
Orleans  is  36  cents,  and  from  Vermont  to  15'ew  Orleans  63  cents,  and 
from  Tennesse.e  it  is  40  cents.  New  Orleans  is  the  distributing  point 
from  the  Mississippi  northwest.  When  you  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
freight  rate  from  Italy  is  48  cents  a  cubic  foot.  We  can  not  send  mar- 
ble from  Vermont,  for  instance,  to  San  Francisco,  even  by  sail  to  New 
York  City  and  around  Gape  Horn,  for  less  than  97  cents,  and  if  it  were 
sent  by  rail  it  would  cost  $1.80;  and  from  Tennessee  it  costs  $1.98  per 
cubic  foot.  And  the  same  relative  rate  of  comparison  will  exist — per- 
haps more  favorably  for  Italian  quarries — if  we  take  the  rates  from  the 
Georgia  quarries. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  said  that  that  form  of  marble  into  which 
labor  goes  is  the  block  t 

Mr.  Pabtbidoe.  Very  largely  into  every  form  of  it;  but  I  say  into 
the  first  merchantable  form,  the  block,  more  labor  goes.  That  is  almost 
wholly  labor. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duty  ftx)m  39  to  29  per 
cent — that  was  the  equivalent  ad  valorem.  I  see,  however,  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  the  imports  to  the  extent  of  $89,000,  less  being  imported 
under  the  Wilson  bill  in  1896  than  under  the  McKinley  law  in  1893. 

Mr.  Pabtbidoe.  I  think  the  fact  is,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
marble,  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  importation  has  been 
increasing. 

Hr.  MoMnxiN.  I  was  looking  at  the  quantity. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  I  have  it  here  in  dollars  in  value. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  diflference  in  value  is  greater  than 
would  indicate.    The  value  of  the  importations  in  1893  was 
and  in  1896  it  was  $627,000. 

Mr.  Partridge.  The  history  of  that  is  this :  In  1893  the  t 
of  the  importations  of  marble  was  $1,135,0()0,  and  without  a; 
in  the  tarift*  whatever  it  fell  off  40  per  cent  the  next  year,  an 
to  a  total  of  $711,000 — the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  marble. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  do  you  account  for  thatT 

Mr.  Partridge.  By  the  proposition  which  I  made  in  the  f 
that  it  is  a  luxury,  and  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  the  ti 
was  less  surplus  money  which  people  cared  to  spend.  Tomb, 
not  imported  very  largely.  The  home  marble- producing  estat 
are  relied  on  to  supply  this  trade.  Fow,  since  1894  the  imp< 
marble  has  been  increasing.  It  was  more  in  1895  than  in 
more  in  1896  than  it  was  in  1895. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  But  it  was  less,  according  to  the  figures, 
these  years  than  it  was  in  1893 1 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  In  1893  the  total  importations  Wi 
than  any  other  year. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  It  was  imported  then  at  the  rate  of  66 
cubic  foot,  and  subsequently,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  at  50  ce: 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  but  the  importation  of  marble,  of 
divided  between  the  importation  of  sawed  marble  and  of  mai 
of  marble,  and  there  is  a  question  there  whether  the  tendency  has  not 
been  to  force  importation  out  of  blocks  and  into  manufactures  of  marble 
and  sawed  marble.    I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Kow,  upon  the  line  I  was  speaking.  There  is  no  protection,  we  say, 
to  the  marble  industry  of  this  country  through  freight  or  through 
machinery,  and  the  products  of  marble  in  any  form  are  in  a  large  part 
labor;  and  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  quarry  labor  of  Italy 
and  our  own  labor.  The  price  of  labor  in  Italy  I  know  something  about, 
and  I  also  have  figures  from  an  official  of  the  (Jnited  States  consular 
agent  at  Carrara  in  1893.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Boccacci,  our 
consular  agent  at  that  place.  The  first  figures,  however,  are  not  from 
him.  I  will  give  first  the  price  paid  to  the  common  laborers.  Common 
quarrymen  in  Italy  receive  only  2  lire  per  day,  which  in  our  money 
would  be  equal  to  39  cents.  According  to  Mr.  Boccacci,  skilled  foremen 
receive  in  Italy  from  4  to  5  lire  per  day,  which  in  our  money  would  be 
77  to  96  cents;  marble  cutters  in  the  Italian  works  receive  from  3  to  4 
lire,  which  would  be  58  to  77  cents;  and  carvers,  which  is  a  high  grade 
of  work,  from  6  to  7  lire,  or  $1.16  to  $1.35  per  day. 

The  price  of  labor  in  this  country  in  marble  works  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  is  very  much  higher.  Even  the  commonest  tramp  whom 
we  might  hire  to  ditch,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  business,  would 
receive  at  least  $1  a  day.  We  would  not  think  of  paying  anyone  less 
than  that.  That  is  the  minimum.  You  can  not  get  a  marble  cutter  in 
New  York  City  for  less  than  $4.50  per  day,  but  I  should  say  for  this 
class  of  workmen  that  we  pay  here  from  $1  to  $5  a  day.  There  is  nec- 
essarily a  large  range  in  the  price  paid  at  different  places,  and  vaiying 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 

Now,  I  will  ask  the  committee's  attention  specifically  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  marble  industry  finds  itself.  We  say  that  an  increased 
duty  would  yield  more  revenue  and  that  it  would  yield  that  revenue 
upon  a  luxury.    We  say  that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  price  of  the 
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cheaper  grades  of  marble,  and  the  use  of  the  cheax)er  grades  of  marble 
for  cemetery  purposes  is  entirely  x)eculiar  to  this  conn^.  They  do  not 
use  the  cheaper  grades  in  other  conntries  so  mach.  It  wonld  tend  to 
develop  the  remarkable  marble  industries  which  this  country  has. 
There  is  marble  all  through  this  country.  You  may  put  a  rule  on  the 
map  from  Alabama  extending  up  along  the  Appalachian  range,  and 
every  State  the  rule  touches,  from  Alabama  to  Maine,  is  a  State  that 
has  marble.  It  is  worked  more  extensively  in  some  States  than  others, 
but  some  twelve  States  in  the  United  States  work  it  to  some  extent,  and 
I  believe  marble  is  found  in  eighteen  States  altogether,  although  in 
some  of  them  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much  as  an  industry. 
Mr.  Whbeles.  Kone  of  it  is  equal  to  Italian  marble,  is  itt 
Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  some  of  it  sells  for  more  than  Italian  marble, 
but  there  is  only  a  certain  part  of  it  that  grades  along  with  the  Italian 
marble  in  price,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  Italian  marble.  For  monumental  purposes,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  American  marble,  which  is  comparatively  cheap  in  price,  is  the  best 
to  use.    This  is  the  marble  that  is  the  best  for  all  outdoor  purposes. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  translucent  marble  do  you  find 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with  that.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  depression  the  importation  of  marble  has  varied.  We 
do  not  complain  of  that,  but  we  think  if  the  rates  of  duty  were  right, 
importations  of  Italian  marble  would  result  and  the  condition  of  that 
industry  would  stand  alongside  of  our  own;  when  it  flourishes,  we 
would  flourish,  and  when  we  are  depressed,  it  would  be  depressed. 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  total  importation  of  marble  has  actually 
increased  31  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  yet  the  duty  which 
the  Government  is  receiving  is  less  than  three  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime  the  production  of  marble  in  this  country  has  been  going 
down.  The  quarries  in  Tennessee,  I  have  been  told,  are  practically 
shut  down.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  Tennessee 
companies,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  more  than  eighty 
men  left  in  the  quarries  of  Tennessee.  The  mills  are  suffering.  Those 
men  who  are  importing  Italian  marble  into  the  country  at  the  present 
time  are  being  forced  to  shut  down  their  mills.  They  are  being  forced 
to  transfer  their  mills,  which  gave  employment  to  laborers,  into  a  com- 
mission or  brokerage  business.  They  are  obliged  to  take  marble  in  its 
finished  state  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  Italian  marble 
importers,  all  of  whom  practically  have  interests  in  mills,  are  suffering 
from  the  present  condition  with  respect  to  marble  just  as  much  as  the 
producers  of  marble  are  suffering.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
united  in  a  common  request  to  this  committee.  There  have  been  more 
failures  in  the  marble  business,  in  the  amount  of  capital  involved,  in 
the  last  three  years  than  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  Kow  the 
practical  suggestions  which  we  wish  to  offer  to  the  committee  are  these : 
The  present  classification  of  marble  was  adopted  in  1883  and  at  the 
time  the  rate  on  blocks  or  slabs  was  made  specific.  We  think  that  is 
right.  The  specific  duty  has  been  more  satisfactory.  Manufacturers 
of  marble  were  left  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  article  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  depart  from  that  basis. 
We  believe,  however,  it  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  tariff  to  substitute  at  least  a  compound  duty 
upon  manufactures. 
Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  include  in  manufactures  works  of  arti 
Mr.  Partridge.  Statuary  is  imported  free  of  duty. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  I  have  it  here  in  dollars  in  yalae. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  The  difference  in  value  is  greater  than  my  figures 
woald  indicate.  The  valne  of  the  importations  in  1893  was  $758,000, 
and  in  1896  it  was  $627,000. 

Mr.  Partridge.  The  history  of  that  is  this:  In  1893  the  total  value 
of  the  importations  of  marble  was  $1,135,000,  and  without  any  change 
in  the  tarift*  whatever  it  fell  off  40  per  cent  the  next  year,  and  went  off 
to  a  total  of  $711,000 — the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  marble. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  do  you  account  for  thatt 

Mr.  Partridge.  By  the  proposition  which  I  made  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  a  luxury,  and  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  the  times  there 
was  less  surplus  money  which  people  cared  to  spend.  Tombstones  are 
not  imported  very  largely.  The  home  marble-producing  establishments 
are  relied  on  to  supply  this  trade.  Kow,  since  1894  the  importation  of 
marble  has  been  increasing.  It  was  more  in  1895  than  in  1894,  and 
more  in  1896  than  it  was  in  1895. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  But  it  was  less,  according  to  the  figures,  in  any  of 
these  years  than  it  was  in  1893 1 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  In  1893  the  total  importations  were  larger 
than  any  other  year. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  It  was  imported  then  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  subsequently,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  but  the  importation  of  marble,  of  course,  is 
divided  between  the  importation  of  sawed  marble  and  of  manufactures 
of  marble,  and  there  is  a  question  there  whether  the  tendency  has  not 
been  to  force  importation  out  of  blocks  and  into  manufactures  of  marble 
and  sawed  marble.    I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Kow,  upon  the  line  I  was  speaking.  There  is  no  protection,  we  say, 
to  the  marble  industry  of  this  country  through  freight  or  through 
machinery,  and  the  products  of  marble  in  any  form  are  in  a  large  part 
labor;  and  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  quarry  labor  of  Italy 
and  our  own  labor.  The  price  of  labor  in  Italy  I  know  something  about, 
and  I  also  have  figures  from  an  official  of  the  (Jnited  States  consular 
agent  at  Carrara  in  1893.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Boccacci,  our 
consular  agent  at  that  place.  The  first  figures,  however,  are  not  from 
him.  I  wiU  give  first  the  piice  paid  to  the  common  laborers.  Common 
quarrymen  in  Italy  receive  only  2  lire  per  day,  which  in  our  money 
would  be  equal  to  39  cents.  According  to  Mr.  Boccacci,  skilled  foremen 
receive  in  Italy  from  4  to  5  lire  per  day,  which  in  our  money  would  be 
77  to  96  cents;  marble  cutters  in  the  Italian  works  receive  from  3  to  4 
lire,  which  would  be  58  to  77  cents;  and  carvers,  which  is  a  high  grade 
of  work,  from  6  to  7  lire,  or  $1.16  to  $1.35  per  day. 

The  price  of  labor  in  this  country  in  marble  works  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  is  very  much  higher.  Even  the  commonest  tramp  whom 
we  might  hire  to  ditch,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  business,  would 
receive  at  least  $1  a  day.  We  would  not  think  of  paying  anyone  less 
than  that.  That  is  the  minimum.  You  can  not  get  a  marble  cutter  in 
New  York  City  for  less  than  $4.50  per  day,  but  I  should  say  for  this 
class  of  workmen  that  we  pay  here  from  $1  to  $5  a  day.  There  is  nec- 
essarily a  large  range  in  the  price  paid  at  different  places,  and  vaiying 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 

Now,  I  will  ask  the  committee's  attention  specifically  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  marble  industry  finds  itself.  We  say  that  an  increased 
duty  would  yield  more  revenue  and  that  it  would  yidd  that  revenue 
upon  a  luxury.    We  say  that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  Uie  price  of  the 
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cheaper  grades  of  marble,  and  the  use  of  the  cheax)er  grades  of  marble 
for  cemetery  purposes  is  entirely  peculiar  to  this  coan^.  They  do  not 
use  the  cheaper  grades  in  other  countries  so  much.  It  would  tend  to 
develop  the  remarkable  marble  industries  which  this  country  has. 
There  is  marble  all  through  this  country.  You  may  put  a  rule  on  the 
map  from  Alabama  extending  up  along  the  Appalachian  range,  and 
every  State  the  rule  touches,  from  Alabama  to  Maine,  is  a  State  that 
has  marble.  It  is  worked  more  extensively  in  some  States  than  others, 
but  some  twelve  States  in  the  United  States  work  it  to  some  extent,  and 
I  believe  marble  is  found  in  eighteen  States  altogether,  although  in 
some  of  them  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much  as  an  industry. 
Mr.  Wheeles.  Kone  of  it  is  equal  to  Italian  marble,  is  itT 
Mr.  Pabtbidge.  Yes;  some  of  it  sells  for  more  than  Italian  marble, 
but  there  is  only  a  certain  part  of  it  that  grades  along  with  the  Italian 
marble  in  price,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  much  cheax)er  than 
the  Italian  marble.  For  monumental  purposes,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  American  marble,  which  is  comparatively  cheap  in  price,  is  the  best 
to  use.    This  is  the  marble  that  is  the  best  for  all  outdoor  purposes. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  translucent  marble  do  you  find 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with  that.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  depression  the  importation  of  marble  has  varied.  We 
do  not  complain  of  that,  but  we  think  if  the  rates  of  duty  were  right, 
importations  of  Italian  marble  would  result  and  the  condition  of  that 
industry  would  stand  alongside  of  our  own ;  when  it  flourishes,  we 
would  flourish,  and  when  we  are  depressed,  it  would  be  depressed. 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  total  importation  of  marble  has  actually 
increased  31  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  yet  the  duty  which 
the  Government  is  receiving  is  less  than  three  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime  the  production  of  marble  in  this  country  has  been  going 
down.  The  quarries  in  Tennessee,  I  have  been  told,  are  practically 
shut  down.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  Tennessee 
companies,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  more  than  eighty 
men  left  in  the  quarries  of  Tennessee.  The  mills  are  suffering.  Those 
men  who  are  importing  Italian  marble  into  the  country  at  the  present 
time  are  being  forced  to  shut  down  their  mills.  They  are  being  forced 
to  transfer  their  mills,  which  gave  employment  to  laborers,  into  a  com- 
mission or  brokerage  business.  They  are  obliged  to  take  marble  in  its 
finished  state  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  Italian  marble 
importers,  all  of  whom  practically  have  interests  in  mills,  are  suffering 
from  the  present  condition  with  respect  to  marble  just  as  much  as  the 
producers  of  marble  are  suffering.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
united  in  a  common  request  to  this  committee.  There  have  been  more 
failures  in  the  marble  business,  in  the  amount  of  capital  involved,  in 
the  last  three  years  than  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  Kow  the 
practical  suggestions  which  we  wish  to  offer  to  the  committee  are  these : 
The  present  classification  of  marble  was  adopted  in  1883  and  at  the 
time  the  rate  on  blocks  or  slabs  was  made  specific.  We  think  that  is 
right.  The  specific  duty  has  been  more  satisfactory.  Manufacturers 
of  marble  were  left  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  article  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  depart  from  that  basis. 
We  believe,  however,  it  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  tariff  to  substitute  at  least  a  compound  duty 
upon  manufactures. 
Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  include  in  manufactures  works  of  arti 
Mr.  Partridge.  Statuary  is  imported  free  of  duty. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  propose  to  do  thatT 

Mr.  Partridge.  We  are  only  referring  to  the  common  n^ses  of  marble 
for  mantels  and  such  purposes.  Formerly  the  duty  upon  slabs,  which 
is  the  chief  part  of  the  sawed  marble  product,  was  estimated  by  the 
superficial  foot,  but  in  1883  it  was  placed  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  mill  industry.  Slabs  are  always  sold 
by  the  superficial  foot,  in  fact,  and  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  treat 
them  upon  that  basis ;  and  there  are  various  reasons  known  to  the  trade, 
in  the  sawing  of  marble  and  the  inequalities  of  it,  so  that  when  you 
undertake  to  bunch  the  slabs  together,  and  take  it  by  the  cubic  foot,  it 
works  favorable  to  the  importation  of  the  slab  in  preference  to  the  block. 
Also,  a  great  many  of  these  slabs,  and  in  fact  most  of  them,  come  in 
rubbed,  which  is  a  partial  manufacturing  process,  and  yet  there  is  no 
provision  by  which  the  duty  is  increased,  but  actually,  under  the  present 
tariff,  it  results  in  reducing  the  duty.  For  an  illustration,  suppose  you 
had  boards  which  were  originally  one  inch  and  they  were  planed  down 
and  made  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  and  were  admitted  for  seven-eighths 
of  the  duty  for  which  an  inch  board  would  pay.  That  is  the  situation 
with  reference  to  slabs. 

One  of  the  suggestions  we  have  to  make  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
difference  of  rate  upon  slabs  which  come  in  partially  manufactured  and 
slabs  coming  in  in  the  rough.  I  have  some  figures  I  want  to  show  you 
of  how  it  .operates  with  reference  to  slabs  at  the  present  time.  We 
claim  that  a  block  laid  down  in  Kew  York,  with  freight  and  duty  paid, 
will  cost  a  little  over  $2  a  cubic  foot.  The  figures  we  have  are  $2.04  a 
cubic  foot.  There  are  some  variations.  Kow,  if  you  had  for  sawing  50 
cents  a  cubic  foot,  which  is  really  too  little,  and  estimated  that  9^ 
slabs  might  be  sawed  out  of  a  cubic  foot  of  marble — of  course  there  is 
a  waste— it  will  cost  about  77  cents  a  superficial  foot  to  produce  a  slab 
from  Italian  blocks,  and  under  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the 
mill  industry  in  Italy  (mills  are  springing  up  there)  they  can  bring  in 
marble  slabs,  pay  the  auty,  and  place  them  in  I^ew  York  for  about  20 
cents  a  superficial  foot.  So,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  saw  for  the  purpose  of  matching,  on  any  general  ordinary 
basis  it  results  in  its  being  impossible  to  saw  slabs.  That  is  why  the 
marble  industry  has  been  going  down  and  why  the  importation  of 
marble  has  been  facilitated  in  that  particular  line. 

In  reference  to  manufactures  of  marble,  we  don't  suppose  that  any 
rate  of  duty  that  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  it  would  compensate  American 
artisans  in  the  higher  scale  of  work  for  the  difference  of  wages  paid 
them  and  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  Europe.  Of  course  there  is  in  the 
manufactured  marble  a  larger  percentage  of  work  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  marble — ^that  is,  the  original  cost  of  the  marble  has  been  redu- 
cing relatively.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to 
make  a  compound  duty,  and  that  if  a  compound  duty  were  adopted  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case — a  specific  rate,  and  then  add  an  ad  valorem 
duty — it  would  result  in  giving  us  more  protection  in  that  line  and 
would  help  out  the  situation.  We  have  a  memorandum  here  which 
covers  some  of  the  points  and  which  gives  specifically  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Partridge  then  filed  the  following  additional  statement: 

TARIFF  ON  MARBLE. 

By  the  tariff  of  1883  (act  of  March  3, 1883)  the  ratee  of  dnty  on  all  classes  of  mta^ 
ble  were  materiaUy  reduced.  The  MoKinley  act  (October  1, 1890)  made  no  change; 
bat  the  rates  were  again  oonsiderably  redaoed  on  all  classes  by  the  act  of  Anffost 
27,1884. 
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The  first  process  in  the  prodnction  of  marble  is  the  qnanying  of  blooks.  The 
eonditions  of  qaarryiog  in  tnis  conn  try  and  in  Italy  are  very  diverse.  The  deposits 
in  the  United  States  are  often  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  groond,  and  in  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  aotnally  cnt  the  olocks  ont  of  the  quarry  by  machinery  or  tools  to 
avoid  shattering  the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards  pointed  or  scab- 
bled  into  regular  shapes.  These  Italian  quarries  furnish  blocks  constituting  over 
two-thirds  in  value  or  all  the  marble  imported,  and  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
than  that  in  cubic  feet.  Formerly,  nnder  a  duty  less  favorable  relatively  to  the 
importation  of  sawed  marble,  blocks  constituted  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  entire 
importation.  The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of  monuments  or 
other  speoilio  purposes.  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally  coped  or  broken  into  slabs 
of  smaller  dimensions.  Slabs,  or  marble  sawed  to  size,  are  the  form  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  product  of  American  marble  producers  and  mill  owners  is  sold  to 
the  trade.  The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cutting, 
carving,  turning,  i>oli8hing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

With  respect  to  the  duty  on  marble,  we  respectfully  snbmit  the  following: 

First.  Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery  purposes.  For 
that  tney  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use  and  they  will  continue  to  use  Ameri- 
can marble  almost  exclusively,  whether  the  duty  on  forei^  marble  is  high  or  low. 
American  marble  is  better  for  outdoor  use  and  that  mainly  need  in  cemeteries  is 
cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of  duty.  Foreign 
marbles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  either  colored  marbles  or  expensive 
grades  of  light  marble.  They  are  a  luxury  and  their  use  depends  but  little  upon 
variations  of  cost.  A  man  who  wants  any  of  the  Imported  colored  marbles  is  going 
to  have  them  no  matter  what  they  cost,  and  it  is  chiefly  because  they  do  cost  that 
they  want  them.  Being  luxuries,  their  use  is  afiected,  however,  by  the  conditions  of 
general  prosperity.  For  example,  nnder  the  business  depression  beginning  in  1S93 
the  total  importation  of  marble  fell  from  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  to  $711,289.80  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  and  manufactures  of  marble 
dnring  the  same  period  i^om  $177,361.76  to  $87,324.50. 

Second.  The  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  price 
of  the  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  marble,  such  as  are  used  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territory  about  Carrara, 
and  its  export  price  to  this  country  is  controlled  by  a  few  Italian  firms,  who  have 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  an  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  It  rests  with  them,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  any  change  in  duty  shall  affect  tiie  price  of  Italian  marble 
in  this  country.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  effect,  paid  by  them,  it 
operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys  expensive  ornamental  marbles,  while 
the  buyer  of  grades  of  marble  in  common  use  by  tne  jieople  at  large  gets  them  at  a 
lower  price  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  The  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  finer  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must  be  worked  together. 
The  more  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the  more  of  the  cheaper  grades  must  be,  and 
the  lower  their  price.  The  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  years  of 
one  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest-priced  marble  in  this 
eonntry,  sold  as  follows : 

1,206,538  cubic  feet  51  per  cent  for  less  than  $1  per  cubic  fool 
428,633  cubic  feet  18  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot. 
532,954  cubic  feet  22  per  cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot. 
214,250  cubic  feet  9  x>er  cent  for  $3  and  over  per  oobio  foot. 


2,382,375  cubic  feet. 

Kone  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  above  and  only  a  part  of  the  third  and  fourth 
are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Considerable  or  the  third  division  is  sold 
below  the  price  of  Italian  marble,  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it.  The 
marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  and  much  of  that  used  for  building 

Surposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  It 
I  the  production  from  the  same  quarries  of  the  higher  grades  of  ornamental  mar- 
bles competing  with  foreign  marbles  that  admits  of  the  production  of  the  cheaper 
marble  at  all.  Whatever  increases  the  price  or  quantity  produced  of  the  higher- 
priced  marble  will  increase  the  quantity  produced  and  dooxoMe  the  oo«t  oT  the 
•heaper  grades. 
Thud.  A  doty  on  marble  does  not  restrict  tiado. 
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The  total  yalne  of  marble  and  mannfactares  of  marble  and  the  daty  collected 
thereon  since  1880  are  as  follows : 


Year. 


1881 
1882. 
1883 
1884, 
1885 
1886, 
1887, 
1888. 


Value. 


1653,000 
575,146 
607.631 
592,057 
527,881 
526,887 
574,366 
641,648 


.Duty. 


$340,076 
353,705 
885,877 
848.803 
206,450 
283,120 
302,138 
284,099 


Year. 


1889 
1800 
1891 
1802 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Value. 


$572,613 
763,706 
762,640 
872,893 
1, 135, 176 
7U,200 
861,070 
032.760 


Duty. 


$203,007 
360,977 
300,509 
426,891 
607,351 
343,027 
320.746 
338.660 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  marble  was  increasing  up  to  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1883,  and  then  nnder  a  decreased  duty  it  actually  began  to  fall, 
and  continued  falling  until  1886.  It  then  be^an  to  increase  again,  slowly  at  first, 
bnt  rapidly  from  1888  to  1893,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  general  depression  in 
business,  it  fell  off  37  per  cent.    Since  then  it  has  been  increasing  again. 

Fourth.  An  increased  duty  is  necessary  to  protect  our  own  labor  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  quarries  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire  product  is  high-priced  marble, 
and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is  a  much  less  percentage  of  its  Helling  price  than 
in  the  case  of  American  marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  herein- 
before explained,  more  than  offset  any  advantages  accruing  to  American  (jnarries 
from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quarries  from  necessity,  and 
it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the  larger  producers  at  least,  because  the 
present  method  is  cheaper.  The  Ameri  can  quarries  derive  no  protecti  on  from  freight. 
To  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will  average  as 
much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  present  rates  per  cubic  foot  are :  To  New  York 
from  Italy,  by  steamer,  30  cents ;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  56 
cents;  to  Baltimore  from  Italy,  by  sail,  36  cents;  from  Vermont,  33  cents,  and  from 
Tennessee,  50  cents ;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy,  36  cents ;  from  Vermont,  63  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  40  cents ;  to  San  Francisco  from  Italy,  by  sail,  48  cents  to  64  cents ; 
from  Vermont,  97  cents  by  sail  from  New  York  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee, 
$1.98.  The  comparison  from  the  Georgia  quarries  would  be  quite  as  favorable  to  the 
Italian  quarries.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  markets,  have  no  naturid 
protection  against  those  of  Italy. 

The  product  of  quarries,  i.  e.,  block  marble,  is  not  raw  material,  but  it  represents 
almost  entirelv  labor.  The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  little  value, 
but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  measured  by  the  labor  required  to  quarry  them,  and  move 
them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country  also  an  undeveloped  quarry  is  of  little  value, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  present  value  of  our  quarries  represents  what  haa  been 
expended  in  developing  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  producing  marble 
in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and  about  one-fourth  for  supplies  and  material, 
including  machinery,  iron,  tools,  coal,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor.  The  competition  between  Italian  and 
American  marble,  therefore,  is  simply  a  competition  between  Italian  and  American 
labor.  Common  qnarrymen  in  Italy  receive  only  2  lire  (39  cents)  per  day.  According 
to  the  report,  in  1893,  of  Mr.  Bocacci,  then  United  States  consular  agent  at  Carrara, 
skilled  foremen  receive  from  4  to  5  lire  (77  to  96  cents),  marble  cutters  from  3  to  4  lire 
(58  to  77  cents),  and  carvers  from  6  to  7  lire  ($1.16  to  $1.35).  There  are  more  grada- 
tions among  marble  workers  in  this  country,  and  their  wages  vary  from  $1  per  day 
for  the  cheapest  labor  to  $5  per  day  for  marble  cutters.  Tne  present  duty  does  not 
compensate  on  any  class  of  marble  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this 
country  and  Italy. 

Fifth.  The  present  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes  of  marble  ought  to  be  increased. 

An  increased  duty  would  yield  an  increased  revenue,  for  it  has  been  shown  above 
the  rate  of  duty  has  not  restricted  the  amount  of  importation.  It  would  raise  that 
increased  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxury.  It  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which  are  used  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is 
the  protection  afforded  the  high-priced  marbles  by  a  duty  which,  however,  has  been 

fraduaUy  reduced,  that  has  made  possible  the  production  and  use  in  the  United 
tates  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  marble  for  cemetery 
purposes,  buildings,  etc  Such  use  of  marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  own  coun- 
try. It  would  afford  protection  direct  to  American  labor,  which  would  receive 
protection,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  the 
idgh-prioed  colored  marbles.    It  will  tend  also  to  further  develop  the  remarkable 
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masrble  deporits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the  States  along  the 
Appalachian  range  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canada  line,  namely,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennnessee,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania^  New  York, 
Connecticnt,  Mas8achn8ett6,and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and  other  sections. 
The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Arizona, 
and  many  other  sections  of  the  country  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  foreign  marble. 
But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural  resources  can  not  be 
appreciated  except  by  experience. 

Daring  the  last  three  years  of  general  depression  in  this  country  the  importa- 
tion of  marble  under  the  present  tariff  has  flourished.  The  importation  of  foreign 
marble  has  increased  from  $711,290  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  to  $932,760  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent,  yielding  the  Government, 
however,  less  duty  in  1896  than  in  1894.  In  the  meantime  the  production  and  sale 
of  American  marble  has  decreased  even  more  rapidly.  The  quarries  in  Tennessee 
which  compete  more  directly  with  the  foreign  colored  marbles  are  practically  shut 
down.  There  have  probably  been  more  failures  in  the  marble  business  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  in  amount  of  capital  involved  than  during  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years.  The  American  marble  business  was  never  so  depressed  as  it  is 
now,  and  more  men  are  out  of  employment  in  this  country  in  the  marble  business 
than  ever  before.  American  mills  for  sawing  Italian  marble  are  also  suffering.  In 
this  country  they  are  shutting  down,  and  in  Italy  new  ones  are  starting  up.  They 
are  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  Italian  mills,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  to  import  marble  from  the  saw  rather  than  in  block. 

The  present  tariff  classification  of  marble  was  adopted  in  1883,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rates  on  all  classes  except  manufactures  of  marble  were  made  wholly  specific. 
We  believe  that  specific  duties  on  marble  have  been  more  satisfactory  both  to  Amer- 
ican producers  and  to  importers.  The  nature  of  marble  manufactures  renders  it 
difficult  to  make  a  wholly  specific  duty  for  this  class.  There  are  abuses  in  the  valu- 
ation of  marble  manufactures  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  customs  officers  to  detect 
from  want  of  expert  knowledge.  We  believe  that  they  would  be  partially  corrected, 
at  least,  by  the  substitution  o^  a  compound  duty  for  the  present  wholly  ad  valorem  one. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  marble  slabs  was  formerly  by  the  superficial  foot,  but  since 
1883  it  has  been  by  the  cubic  foot.  Slabs  are  always  sold  by  the  superficial  foot,  and 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  would  prevent  irregularities  in 
measurement  to  again  make  the  rate  of  duty  on  slabs  by  superficial  measurement. 
Slabs  are  oftentimes  imported  sand  rubbed,  and  thus  partially  manufactured  and 
increased  in  value,  and  they  ought  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  that  account. 
At  present,  however,  this  rubbing  reduces  the  measurement,  and  thereby  actually 
reduces  the  rate  of  duty.  A  parallel  case  would  be  to  admit  boards  which  have  been 
planed  from  1  inch  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thus  made  of 
more  value,  at  seven-eighths  of  the  rate  on  rough  inch  boards.  We  believe  that 
when  rubbed  the  rate  on  slabs  ought  to  be  made  higher  than  when  they  are  left 
from  the  saw. 

The  present  relative  duty  on  blocks  and  sawed  marble  is  favorable  to  the  importation 
of  sawed  marble  rather  than  blocks,  and  works  against  the  American  mill  owners 
who  desire  to  saw  blocks.  For  example,  the  present  average  cost  of  Italian  blocks 
landed  in  our  ports,  freight  and  duty  paid,  is  $2.04  per  cubic  foot.  Adding  50  cents 
a  cubic  foot  for  sawing,  which  is  a  low  figure,  and  estimating  9^  inch  slabs  to  a 
foot,  which  is  all  that  can  be  produced,  the  cost  to  American  mill  owners  for  inch 
slabs  sawed  in  their  own  mills  is  27  cents  per  superficial  foot.  The  same  slabs  sawed 
in  Italy  can  be  imported  at  a  cost,  freight  and  duty  paid,  of  19^  cents  per  foot.  This 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blocks  for  importation  are  scabbled,  and  all  waste 
and  imperfections  removed,  adding  materially  to  their  cost.  This  expense  is  obviated 
in  the  main  when  sa^ed  in  Italy.  This  fact,  the  waste  of  marble  in  sawing,  and 
the  saving  of  freight  and  duty  on  that  waste,  and,  principally,  the  cheaper  price  of 
labor  in  Italy,  makes  it  possible,  under  the  present  rates,  to  import  slabs  33^^  per 
cent  cheaper  on  an  average  than  they  can  be  produced  from  the  blocks  by  our  mills 
in  this  country.  For  this  reason  we  think  that  the  duty  on  slabs  should  be  increased 
more,  proportionately,  than  the  duty  on  blocks,  and  that  it  should  be  so  increased 
that  American  mill  owners  can  saw  Italian  marble  in  this  country  as  against  the 
mills  in  Italy. 

No  rate  of  duty  which  can  be  imposed  will  afford  ample  protection  to  skilled 
American  artisans  in  the  highest  class  of  artistic  work  in  marble.  Take,  for 
instance,  certain  styles  of  mantels,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  imported.  These 
are  bought  in  Paris  for  $60;  the  present  rate  of  duty  and  freight  will  bring  the  cost, 
laid  down  in  New  York,  to  about  $100,  while  the  production  of  such  mantels  under 
existing  labor  conditions  would  cost  $375  in  New  York  City.  Marble  altars  and 
church  decorations  in  marble  are  largely  imported  under  the  present  rates  of  duty. 
«nd  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  the  same  relative  cost  as  the  mantels  referred 
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to  in  the  aboye  illnstration.    Other  mannfactares  of  marble  can  be  bronght  into  the 
United  States  nnder  the  present  rate  of  duty  for  50  per  cent  less  than  they  o«n  be 
produced  in  America,  paying  current  rates  of  wages. 
We  recommend  that  the  marble  schedule  be  made  as  follows: 
Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  80  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
Sawed  marble,  including  marble  slabs,  oyer  two  inches  in  thickness,  $1.60  per 
eubic  foot. 

Marble  slabs  and  marble  paying  tiles,  if  not  rubbed  in  whole  or  part,  15  cents  per 
superficial  foot  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  if  rubbed  in  whole  or  part, 
20  cents  per  superficial  foot.  If  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  oyer  two 
inches,  30  cents  per  superficial  foot  if  not  rubbed  in  whole  or  part,  and  35  cents  per 
superficial  foot  if  rubbed  in  whole  or  part. 

Mosaic  cubes,  whether  of  marble  or  stone,  5  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Manufactures  of  marble,  onyx,  or  alabaster,  not  otherwise  specified,  $5  per  enbie 
foot,  innide  case  measure,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  siibmittea. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Vermont:  Adams  &  Bacon,  Vermont;  Burling- 
ton Manufacturing  Company,  Vermont;  Barney  Marble  Company, 
Vermont;  Columbian  Marble  Company,  Vermont;  Wheaton  Quarry 
Company,  Vermont;  John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &,  Eisele,  £.  B.  Tomp- 
kins, of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co., 
W.  K.  Fertig,  of  Fertig  &,  Co.,  Committee  of  the  Marble  Industry 
Employers'  Association  of  New  York,  representing  48  manufacturing 
firms  and  corporations ;  Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company,  Ten- 
nessee ;  East  Tennessee  Stone  and  Marble  Company,  Tennessee ;  T.  S. 
Godfrey  Marble  Company,  Tennessee ;  Concord  Quarry  Company,  Ten- 
nessee; John  M.  Ross,  Tennessee;  J.  Ed.  Ross,  Tennessee;  Columbia 
Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Cedar  Blufif  Marble  Company,  Tennes- 
see; John  J.  Craig  Company,  Tennessee;  Hart-Godfrey  Marble  Com- 
pany, Tennessee;  Knoxville  Marble  and  Stone  Company,  Tennessee; 
Hugh  Sisson  &,  Sons,  Baltimore;  Evans  Marble  Company,  Baltimore 
and  Tennessee;  John  Baird  &,  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Chas.  E.  Hall  &, 
Co.,  Boston  j  Bowker,  Torrey  &,  Co.,  Boston;  Greorsna  Marble  Com- 
pany, Georgia;  Southern  Marble  Company,  Georgia;  Kennesaw  Marble 
Company^  Georgia. 


AvoNDALE,  Pa.,  Becemher  28^  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  July  (1896)  issae  of  our  trade  joarnal  Stone,  on 
page  155,  is  given  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Towsey,  the  British 
vice-consul,  on  Italian  marble  for  1895,  in  which  wages  are  given  as 
follows',  counting  the  franc  as  20  cents:  Wages  per  day  of  foreman,  75 
cents  to  $1  (we  pay  t3.50  to  $5);  quarrymen,  60  to  75  cents  (we  pay 
$1.40  to  $1.80);  laborers,  40  to  50  cents  (we  pay  $1.10  to  $1.30). 

This  Italian  marble  comes  over  in  sailing  vessels  at  very  low  rates  of 
freight,  and  frequently,  I  understand,  it  comes  as  ballast. 

The  duty  on  marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only,  is 
now  50  cents  per  cubic  foot;  under  the  McKinley  act  it  was  65  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  Marble,  sawed,  dressed  or  otherwise,  including  marble 
slabs,  Ihosaic  cubes,  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  now  85  cents  per  cubic 
foot;  under  the  McKinley  act  it  was  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  diflference  paid  in  wages  and  the  low  freight 
rates,  we  feel  that  the  rate  under  the  McKinley  act  should  be  reinstated, 
but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  less  than  60  cents  per  cubic  foot  in 
block,  etc.,  and  $1  per  cubic  foot  sawed,  etc. 

Very  truly,  yours, 
^  E.  H.  Hepbuen, 

Fresident  Avondale  Marble  Comjfany, 
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FREESTONE. 

(Paragraphs  105i  ^^^  ^06.) 

8TATEMEHT    SXTBMITTED    BT    MB.  JOHH   J.  ALLEV,  OF 

BBOOKLTH,  N.  T. 

Peiday,  January  8, 1897. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means:  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  you  some  considerations  bearing  npon  the  tariff  npon  sandstone 
or  freestone.  I  represent  more  particularly  the  interests  in  the  brown- 
stone  quarries  at  Portland  and  Cromwell  in  Gonnecticat,  bat  speak 
also  in  behalf  of  similar  interests  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

The  Connecticut  brownstone  quarries  have  been  operated  for  many 
years,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  on  a  considerable  and  increasing 
scale.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  them,  running  into  the 
millions,  and  this  investment  is  one  which  the  nature  of  the  business 
has  made  permanent  in  character  and  incapable  of  withdrawal  and  rein- 
vestment in  other  directions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  capital 
thus  invested  has  been  employed  in  purchasing  quarry  lands  costing  in 
instances  over  $40,000  and  perhaps  more  than  $50,000  per  acre,  and  in 
quarrying  and  stone-handling  machinery,  none  of  which,  either  lands 
or  machinery,  are  valuable  for  other  purposes. 

The  industry  thus  established,  through  years  of  effort  and  experi- 
ence, is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  State,  as  it  is  an  industry 
of  importance  in  each  State  where  freestone  quarries  are  operated. 

In  the  Connecticut  quarries  a  very  large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
and  these  workers  constitute  a  sixth  or  more  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  in  which  the  quarries  are  situated.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  these  instances  ^e  quarries  are  the  town,  other  business  industries 
and  enterprises  there  being  incidental  to  and  dependent  upon  the  quar- 
ries for  their  existence  and  continued  support. 

Without  taking  the  time  necessary  to  give  exact  statistics  of  extent 
and  cost  of  production,  wages  paid,  and  persons  employed,  I  will  only 
say,  in  a  general  way,  that  of  late  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  stone,  or  perhaps  more,  have  gone  into  the  market  annually  from 
the  Connecticut  quarries.  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  state  any  strictly 
average  price  because,  as  the  stone  is  of  different  grades  according  to 
quality,  etc.,  and  adapted  to  various  purposes,  different  methods  of 
averaging  the  prices  would  give  varying  results,  but  I  think  a  fair  gen- 
eral statement  would  place  the  average  at  a  figure  between  75  cents  and 
$1  or  thereabouts,  per  cubic  foot.  The  wages  paid  in  these  q  uarries  each 
year  may  be  stated  roundly  at  $1,000,000  and  upward  for  ordinary  labor, 
and,  of  course,  to  this  must  be  added  a  very  considerable  amount  for  all 
the  expenditures  essential  to  the  conduct  of  this  business. 

There  is  probably  no  other  industry  involving  so  large  a  percentage 
of  wear  and  waste.  Speaking  generally,  upward  of  60  per  cent  of  that 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  quarries  is  worthless  and  must  be  carried 
away  as  refuse.  This  is  an  important  fact  as  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  item  of  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  the  market- 
able stone  in  its  natural  undressed  state.  When  the  marketable  stone 
is  laid  upon  the  bank  ready  for  shipment,  in  its  natural  condition,  its 
cost  may  from  different  causes  reach  the  vicinity  of  between  90  and  95 
I>er  cent  of  the  price  at  the  quarries.  Therefore,  standing  in  the  market, 
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a  rough,  unhewn  block,  this  stone  is  in  fact  a  manufia*ctured  article  and 
one  representing  in  its  production  much  more  labor  of  a  manufacturing 
or  skiUed  nature  than  many  of  the  recognized  manufactured  articles 
of  commerce. 

Ko  doubt  these  rough  blocks  of  stone  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  so  much  raw  material.  This  is  gross  error.  This  stone  as  delivered 
in  market — in  a  rough  or  undressed  state — is  in  no  respect  raw  mate- 
rial. It  is  as  truly  a  manufactured  article,  to  all  practical  intents,  as 
many  things  which  exhibit  in  their  texture  and  completeness  the  result 
of  intricate  mechanical  processes  extending  through  successive  stages 
of  manufacture. 

This  industry,  by  the  employment  in  this  country  of  so  much  labor 
and  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  first  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct, not  only  furnishes  an  article  of  general  utility  but  contributes 
largely  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  country.  It  should, 
therefore,  unquestionably  receive  from  the  Government  the  same  meas- 
ure of  protection  as  that  extended  to  any  similar  product  of  labor  and 
skill  which  enters  into  general  use. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Connecticut  brownstone  interests  is  true 
to  a  large  extent  of  all  freestone  interests  in  the  United  States. 

These  iuterest-s  represent  very  many  millions  of  invested  capital, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  can  not  be  withdrawn  and  placed  elsewhere. 
Taking  the  country  at  large,  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  employed 
in  the  production  of  this  stone,  and  several  millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
out  annually  as  wages,  besides  the  additional  large  sums  necessarily 
expended  for  the  other  essential  items  of  cost  of  placing  the  stone  in 
market. 

To  all  this,  in  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject,  should  be  added 
the  cars,  vessels^  and  other  vehicles  of  transportation  and  capital  and 
labor  employed  m  connection  therewith,  and  the  large  amounts  spent 
in  placing  the  stone  in  the  consumers'  hands  and  in  the  operations  inci- 
dent to  the  final  use  of  the  stone. 

The  brownstone  or  freestone  industry  is  therefore  essentially  an 
industry  to  be  fostered.  Sandstone  has  so  largely  entered  into  use  as 
a  building  material  that  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  and 
not  a  luxury.  It  has  become  a  standard  article  of  architectural  use  as 
well  as  of  ordinary  masonry  construction. 

To  enable  this  industry  to  continue,  the  aid  of  the  Government  must 
be  invoked.  The  reason  is  that  foreign  countries,  chiefly  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Great  Britain,  produce  and  send  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  stones  of  the  same  character  as  our  freestones  and 
which  come  in  direct  competition  with  them.  The  freestones  of  those 
countries  are  used  here  in  the  same  classes  of  buildings  and  work  as 
those  in  which  ours  are  employed.  They  can  successfully  enter  into 
competition  with  our  stones  for  several  reasons. 

The  quarries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  which  send  their 
stones  here  are  generally  on  tide  water,  and  the  stones  can  be  readily 
placed  in  large  vessels  and  cheaply  freighted  to  our  ports.  It  has  been 
shown  you  at  this  hearing  that  in  the  matter  of  marble  the  freight  to 
New  York  from  Italy  is  less  than  from  Vermont,  and  the  reduction  is 
stated  as  much  less  on  sandstone  from  Great  Britain.  Besides  sand- 
stone from  the  latter  country  can  be  largely  brought  as  ballast,  reducing 
the  average  cost  of  freight  to  a  minimum.  Labor  at  those  foreign 
quarries  is  far  lower  than  here  and  the  cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  used  in 
quarrying  is  very  much  less. 

The  cost  of  the  lands  of  these  foreign  quarries  is  understood  to  be 
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lees  than  one-third  the  cost  here.  The  quarries  there  are  of  sach  a 
formation  that  the  waste  or  portion  of  the  stone  nnfit  for  nse  is  only 
abomt  two- thirds  the  worthless  portion  in  oar  home  quarries. 

Because  of  the  causes  enumerated  and  others  the  foreign  stone  can 
be  brought  into  the  United  States  with  the  present  duties  paid  and 
placed  ui>on  the  market  at  prices  which  afford  a  considerable  profit  to 
the  foreign  producer.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  with  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  rough  sandstone  trebled  the  foreign  stone  could  be  landed 
here  so  as  to  compete  at  a  profit  with  sandstone  produced  in  this 
country. 

Much  of  what  has  been  stated  to  you  at  this  hearing  in  respect  of 
miirble  is  applicable  to  freestone,  and  the  arguments  presented  in  sup- 
port of  a  high  tariff  upon  marble  may  be  repeated  as  of  force,  in  a  large 
degree,  in  the  case  of  the  stone  of  which  I  speak.  Asking  therefore 
that  those  statements  and  arguments  may  be  considered  also  in  this 
connection,  I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  with  their  repetition. 

I  would,  however,  request  you  to  consider  that  there  is  now  a  duty  bf 
50  cents  per  cubic  root  upon  undressed  marble  and  this  will  doubtless 
be  increased.  The  duty  upon  undressed  sandstone  is  but  7  cents  per 
cubic  foot;  and  I  ask  you  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  two  stone  products,  it  is  possible  for  any  rational  legislator  to  con- 
jure a  reason  for  so  wide  a  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  duty. 
It  appears  imx>ossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  broad 
distinction  made  between  marble  and  sandstone  in  the  tariff  rates. 

The  Canadian  duty  on  undressed  sandstone  is  stated  as  considerably 
more  than  double  our  rate.  Our  duty  should  at  least  equal  any  foreign 
rate. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  a  former  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  recommended  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  of  13  cubic  feet 
of  rough  stone,  or  over  38  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  reasons  which 
prompted  such  action  are  substantially  in  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  duty  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1890,  of  11  cents  per  cubic  foot  on 
rough  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dressed  stone,  did  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the 
tariff  of  1894  has  worked  great  injury  to  the  brownstone  interests  as 
similar  reductions  have  to  other  industries. 

If  these  interests  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  a  proper  tariff,  the 
quarries  can  not  be  kept  in  operation.  The  cessation  of  these  industries 
means  the  destruction  of  whole  towns  and  communities  dependent  upon 
them,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  capital  invested,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  not  be  withdrawn  and  invested  elsewhere. 

Kor  can  there  be  any  reciprocity  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on  sandstone 
for  the  reasons  shown,  which  are,  in  brief,  that  the  cost  of  placing  in 
our  home  market  our  own  stone  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
foreign  product  landed  here  and  placed  in  competition  with  it. 

We  therefore  ask  a  large  increase  of  duty  over  the  present  rate. 
We  ask  this,  first,  to  meet  the  greater  cost  of  our  product  due  to  the 
larger  cost  of  our  quarry  lands,  the  lesser  waste  in  quarrying  for- 
eign stone^  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  and  supplies,  and  the  low 
cost  of  freighting  the  foreign  product;  second,  to  protect  a  numerous 
class  of  workers,  skilled  in  their  present  employment,  but  who  could 
find  in  this  country  no  other  similar  field  for  their  skill  to  take  its  place : 
third,  to  save  from  total  loss  the  investments  of  those  who  have  carried 
on  this,  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  this  country,  at  much  risk  and  at 
times  without  profit,  and^  lastly,  to  provide  for  this  country  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue,  the  giving  up  of  which  will  not  only  benefit  no  one, 
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bnt  will  drive  from  ns  and  build  up  abroad  an  important  industry,  which, 
nurtured  here,  will  continue  to  sustain  other  industries  and  largely 
contribute  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country  and  tJie  people. 


GEuAJSriTE. 

(Paragraphs  105^  and  106.) 

STATEMEHT   SUBMITTED    BT    OBAlflTE    MABUFACTUBEBCP 

ASSOCIATIOlf  OF  QUIHCT,  MASS. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  desire  to  file  a  brief  at  this  time  relative  to  our  granite  industry. 
In  a  former  memorial  in  1890  we  asked  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  be  established,  but  in  view  of  the  immense  increase  in  importa- 
tions we  find  that  a  50  per  cent  duty  is  entirely  inadequate  to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  labor.  The  importations  of  foreign 
granite  at  the  x>ort  of  Boston  for  the  year  1889  was  $52,026,  increasing 
until  in  the  year  1895  (which  is  the  latest  we  have  at  hand)  to  $135,279. 

The  average  pay  of  a  skilled  granite  cutter  in  the  city  of  Quincy 
is  $2.75  per  day;  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  $1.08;  granite  polishers  in 
Quincy,  $2.40;  granite  polishers  in  Aberdeen,  75  cents,  l^ine  hours 
constitutes  a  day's  work  in  both  countries. 

We  desire  also  to  comment  on  the  evidence  of  Jones  Brothers,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  importers,  filed  in  1890,  in  which  they  make  reference 
to  a  plain  block  of  stone  containing  40  cubic  feet.  This  block  of  stone 
in  its  dressing  requires  a  small  amount  of  labor  compared  to  its  size, 
and  while  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  on  this  particular  stone  is  only 
about  $13,  the  gross  cost  in  favor  of  American  granite  is  $40.  The 
reason  for  that  is  the  difference  in  quarry  prices  of  the  raw  material. 
Blocks  of  this  description  are  rarely  if  ever  imported,  as  in  90  per  cent 
of  bM  importations  no  one  piece  exceeds  12  cubic  feet,  and  at  least  50 
per  cent  do  not  exceed  6  cubic  feet  in  the  block. 

Furthermore,  we  can  present,  if  required,  to  your  committee  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  our  granite  being  sent  to  Scotland  to  be  finished  for 
monumental  purposes  and  then  reimported  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
the  same  finished  product  here. 

In  view  of  the  above  presentation,  we  would  submit  that  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  excessive  to  equalize  cost  of  labor 
between  that  of  Scotland  and  this  country,  and  pray  your  committee 
to  impose  said  duty  to  protect  2,000  workmen  employed  in  this  industry 
in  the  city  of  Quincy. 

Gbanite  Manufaotubebs'  Assooiation 

OP  QUINOY,  MASS.^ 

James  Thompson,  Frestdeni. 
T.  J.  DuNPHY,  Secretary. 

PB0TE8T8  AGAINST  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Beferring  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  imported  granite  monuments,  we, 
as  importers  of  granite,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  Wilson  bill  it  was  first  proposed  and  thought  that  15  per  cent  duty 
was  sufBcient.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  later  made  at  30  per  cent, 
at  which  rate  of  duty  we  think  it  should  stand.    We  will  not  write  you 
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at  such  len^h  in  order  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  this  position, 
inasmuch  as  yon  probably  have  them  from  other  parties.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are,  if  anybody  wants  a  good  red  granite  monument  it  has  got 
to  be  imported.  There  is  no  good  red  American  granite  in  the  market 
at  the  present  time  suitable  for  monumental  purposes. 

Cook  &  Watkins. 


MoNTPELiBB,  Vt.,  JomLory  6j  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  : 

The  tariff  on  granite  is  now  30  per  cent,  under  the  McEanley  bill  it 
was  40  per  cent,  and  before  that  time  it  was  20  per  cent;  but  30  per  cent 
is  sufficiently  high  for  the  protection  of  American  labor. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  granite  imported  into  this  country  is  red 
granite.  The  red  granite  of  the  United  States  is  very  limited.  There 
is  some  found  at  Bed  Beach,  in  Maiue,  but  it  is  of  a  quality  that  will 
not  hold  its  color  and  is  not  very  desirable,  and  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  a  red  granite  they  can  not  obtain  a  good  article  in 
this  country.  The  result  is  that  excessive  duty  on  this  granite  will  take 
it  from  the  consumer  and  will  not  be  any  advantage  to  the  American 
workmen. 

K  you  will  look  at  the  schedule  of  granite  imported  into  the  United 
States  within  the  past  year,  you  will  find  under  the  30  per  cent  tariff  a 
large  decrease,  and  we  hope  the  duty  will  be  left  as  it  now  stands  and 
not  increased. 

We  are  large  handlers  of  Barre  granite,  and  know  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  trade  in  our  native  stone  and  would  not  in  any  other  granite 
centers  in  the  United  States. 

E.  0.  BowEBs  Gbanitb  Company, 
B.  O.  BoWEBS,  Fresident 


Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  imported  granite,  as  I  know,  from  present  cost  of  the  same 
style  work  in  both  Scotch  and  American  granite,  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  more  than  ample  to  protect  the  American  product.  The 
principal  reason  for  sales  being  made  in  the  imported  granites  is  that 
purchasers  have  a  larger  variety  of  colors  from  which  to  make  their . 
selections,  in  Scotch  and  Swedish,  which  colors  the  American  granite 
quarries  do  not  produce.  From  this  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  the 
prices  named  to  purchasers  that  effect  this  sales  and  bring  in  the  im- 
ported granite  work.  You  will  find,  by  careful  reference,  that  the 
importations  of  gray  granites  are  very  slight.  This  is  owing  to  the 
takdt  that  our  American  quarries  produce  principally  gray  granites,  and 
we  can,  as  far  as  price  is  concerned,  sell  American  granite  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  same  article  in  Imported  granite  can  be  sold  for. 

I  am  largely  interested  in  granite  quarry  property  at  West  Quincy, 
Mass.,  as  well  as  handling  all  other  American  products,  and  do  not 
consider  that  my  interests  in  the  American  granite  industry  require 
any  further  protection  than  the  present  tariff  provides. 

Chables  Clbments. 
T  H ^19 
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Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  protest  against  any  proposed  advance  in  tariff  on  imported 
granites.  The  price  is  now  much  in  excess  of  our  American  granites, 
both  red  and  gray,  and  a  higher  duty  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Gov- 
erDment  in  revenue,  and  will  benefit  none.  We  trust  that  the  present 
duty,  on  investigation,  may  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committeey 
sufficiently  high,  and  that  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  present. 

E.  C.  WiLLISON. 

Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  large  owners  of  quarries  and  manufactories  of  granite  at 
Barre,  Yt.,  aud  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  from  practical  experience  we  are 
satisfied  that  an  increase  in  tariff  is  unnecessary  for  protection  purposes. 
On  the  contrary,  it  unsettles  prices  and  disturbs  the  monumental  busi- 
ness generally.  The  American  manufacturers  have  facilities  far  superior 
to  those  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  natural  advantages  in  the  formation 
and  lay  of  our  granites  we  can  quarry  granite  at  a  much  less  cost,  not- 
withstanding the  diit'ereuce  in  labor. 

With  the  present  tariff  we  can  successfully  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Scotland  in  manufacture;  besides,  the  only  granite  that  is 
imported  at  the  present  time  is  red  granite,  of  which  we  have  very  few 
quarries  suitable  for  monumental  purposes,  and  we  believe  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  monumental  business  that  we  should  be  able  to  supply 
a  variety  of  colors,  both  from  an  artistic  and  business  standpoint. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  increase  in  the 
present  tarifEl  Jones  Beothebs. 

WAHTS  PBESEFT  DUTT  BEDUCED. 

New  Toek,  January  6 j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  committee  will  no  doubt  consider  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign 
granite  in  the  near  future.  The  old  rate  was  20  per  cent.  This  rate 
was  advanced  to  40  per  cent,  aud  tben  placed  at  30  per  cent,  the  present 
rate.  In  considering  such  matters  the  intention  of  your  committee  is, 
of  course,  to  do  justice  tiO  all  interests  concerned,  and  my  belief  that 
such  is  the  case  is  my  only  excuse  for  trespassing  upon  your  valuable 
time.  An  examination  of  the  imports  will  show  that  ^  per  cent  of 
same  is  red  granite,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent  in  the  United 
States.  The  gray  granites  quarried  in  this  country  are  superior  to 
anything  possible  to  secure  abroad.  Bed  granites,  such  as  Hill  O'Fare, 
red  Peterhead,  and  the  red  Swede  granites,  are  not  to  be  found  on  this 
side,  and  when  our  citizens  require  such  material  it  is  necessary  to 
import  it. 

A  reduction  of  the  rate  to  the  old  basis  of  20  per  cent  would  advance 
the  interests  of  everyone  concerned,  as  there  is  no  conflict  of  interests, 
as  the  gray  granites  quarried  here  are  so  much  superior  to  anything  it 
is  possible  to  secure  abroad  that  the  market  is  practically  closed  to 
importations  of  that  class. 

For  red  granites,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside,  and  a  rate  of 
duty  of  over  20  per  cent  places  a  burden  upon  people  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase material  that,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  color,  beautifies  the 
different  cemeteries  by  value  of  contrast.  If  any  industry  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  advanced  or  protected  by  leaving  the  duty  at  its  present 
rate  of  30  per  cent,  I  should  be  the  last  to  enter  a  protest.  At  least  70 
per  cent  of  my  business  is  in  home  material.  p  ^  Feancis 
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IRON  OEB. 

(Paragraph  109^.) 

■EMOBIAL  OP  WE8TE&V  TROIS  OEE  ASSOCIATION,  PBOTESTIVa 

AOAIlf ST  BEDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

GLETELANDy  OHIO,  January  7^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  members  of  the  Western  Iron  Ore  Association,  representing  an 
annnal  oatpnt  of  10,000,000  tons  of  American  ore,  produced  principally 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  at  their  recent 
meeting  discussed  carefully  the  question  of  import  duty  on  iron  ores 
coming  into  this  country.  The  genei*al  opinion  was  that  the  duty 
should  be  higher,  and  the  meeting  instructed  this  committee  to  file  an 
earnest  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  40  cents 
per  ton,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  these  ores  at  the 
fturnace  consists  largely  in  the  labor  of  mining  and  transporting  them, 
so  that  any  reduction  would  have  to  be  met  by  lowering  the  compensa- 
tion of  labor,  already  low  enough  in  consequence  of  former  reduction  of 
duty. 

L.  0.  Hanna, 
E.  W.  Oglbbay, 
Sam'l  Matheb, 

Committee. 

D.  Z.  Norton, 

Secretary. 

MEMOBIAL  OF  BICHABD  HECKSCHEB  ft  SOVS,  OF  PHILASELPHIA, 

PA,  Asxnro  TO  have  duty  BEMOVES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire,  as  an  individual  firm  which  has  for  many  years  been 
miners  of  coal  and  ore  and  manufacturers  of  pig  iron,  as  well  as  unswerv- 
ing Eepublicaus,  to  submit  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee the  following  reasons  for  the  admission  of  iron  ores  free  of  duty: 

(1)  The  supply  of  raw  material,  i.  e.,  iron  ore,  in  the  East  has  been 
enormously  curtailed,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
mines  and  the  unavailability  of  many  others,  due  to  their  low  percent- 
age of  metallic  iron. 

293 
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(2)  The  iron  interests  east  of  the  Alleghanies  can  not  at  the  present 
cost  of  ores  retain  even  the  small  local  proportion  of  Eastern  bnsiness, 
being  unable  to  compete  with  the  Western  prodacers,  who  have  all  their 
raw  materials  at  their  doors. 

(3)  The  retention  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  said  business 
by  Eastern  furnaces  and  mills  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  lower  price 
of  pig  iron,  which  can  not  be  produced  at  lower  cost  unless  ores  are 
made  available  at  lower  prices,  and  in  the  event  of  the  blast  furnaces 
of  the  Eastern  districts  being  compelled  to  close,  the  mills  manufactur- 
ing structural  iron,  etc.,  will  be  obliged  to  follow,  thereby  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  enormous  vested  interests. 

(4)  Such  free  admission  of  ores  would  not  be  inimical  to  the  Western 
producers  of  iron,  inasmuch  as  no  iron  made  in  the  East  can  be  shipped 
west,  being  debarred  both  by  the  higher  cost  of  production,  as  well  as 
by  the  freight  of  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  Pitts- 
burg and  other  points  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

(5)  The  present  conditions  are  such  that  while  no  Eastern  pig  is 
shipped  to  the  West,  a  large  tonnage  of  Western  pig  iron  finds  a  market 
in  the  East. 

(6)  The  blast-furnace  interests  are  entirely  uncombined,  and  act  under 
natural  conditions,  while  the  Lake  Superior  ore  interests  act  in  concert 
or  combination,  and  if  the  Eastern  furnaces  are  relegated  to  the  said 
Lake  Superior  ores  for  a  supply  thereof,  on  which  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton,  they  are  doomed  to  utter  annihilation, 
together  with  all  the  other  said  interests,  so  vast  in  extent,  which  are 
dependent  on  them  for  cheap  pig  iron. 

(7)  The  admission  of  iron  ores  free  of  duty  would  result  in  our  ability 
to  use  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Eastern  domestic  ores,  which  are 
high  in  phosphorus,  and  thus  prove  indirectly  a  benefit  to  producers 
of  such  ores.  Many  of  these  high  phosphorous  iron  ore  mines,  espe- 
cially in  New  Jersey,  are  not  in  operation  owing  to  the  present  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  at  reasonable  cost  a  supply  of  low  phosphorous 
ores  to  make  their  use  practicable  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  neu- 
tral iron. 

(8)  Cuban  and  other  foreign  ores  possible  to  import  to  the  United 
States  are  almost  exclusively  Bessemer  low  phosphorous  ores  of  high 
grade,  and  therefore  not  a  detriment  but  rather,  as  stated,  an  aid  to  the 
consumption  of  ores  produced  in  the  East. 

(9)  The  issue  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  the  East,  and  the  request  for  the  admission  of  free  ores  not 
inequitable  to  the  Western  producers  thereof,  who  not  only  command 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  ores,  but  also  a  large  and  growing 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Eastern  territory,  to  which  we  are 
absolutely  restricted. 

(10)  The  enormous  combined  capital  existent  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
the  recent  consolidations  of  capital  there,  controlling  to  great  extent 
the  ore  supply  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  make  this  matter  of  para- 
mount interest  to  the  Eastern  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel,  and  one 
that  concerns  their  very  existence. 

We  therefore  urgently  petition  for  the  abrogation  of  the  tariff  on  iron 
ores. 

BlOHASD  HeOKSOHEB  &  SONS. 
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(Free  List,  paragraph  S76.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  MR.   CHARLES  R   8T0RR8,  OF  ESSEX,  V.   J. 

Saturday,  January  P,  1897. 

Mr.  Stores  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  the  subject  of  antimony  has  ever  been 
presented  to  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
new  industry.  Mines  have  been  developed  in  several  Western  States, 
which  mines  are  now  merely  waiting  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  product  and  to  supply  additional  labor  in  the  States  where,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  last  election,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent, 
and  where  it  will  be,  I  think,  the  happy  duty  of  the  next  Congress  to, 
BO  far  as  may  be  possible,  provide  additional  employment  and  additional 
labor,  thereby  dismissing  the  discontent  in  that  part  of  the  country 
and  lessening  the  chances  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  have  been  struck 
as  I  have  be«n  sitting  here  by  questions  which  have  been  put,  based 
upon  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tariff  Schedules. 

On  page  28  of  this  document,  paragraph  187  under  the  law  of  1890, 
antimony  is  mentioned  as  regulus  or  metal.  There  is  another  Govern- 
ment publication,  known  as  the  Production  of  Antimony,'  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  special  reference  to  the  minerals 
of  this  country,  and  the  statistics  given  in  the  Tariff  Schedule  and  in 
that  other  document  are  entirely  different.  The  document  that  bears 
particularly  on  antimony  as  the  refined  product  or  as  an  ore  shows 
clearly  that  under  the  act  of  1890  the  importations  fell  ofi',  and  under 
the  act  of  1894  the  importations  were  renewed,  showing  almost  con- 
clusively that  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  industry  here — the  production  of 
a  new  metal  which  is  required  by  the  Navy  Department  and  which  is 
called  for  in  specifications,  a  metal  entering  into  alloys,  babbitt  metal, 
smokeless  powder,  and  other  things  required  by  the  ]Navy — if  we  are 
to  have  that  produced  here,  we  must  protect  ourselves  against  foreign 
labor,  which  is  lower  than  ours. 

We  have  prepared  in  this  statement  I  have  here  a  showing  of  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  regulus  in  this  country,  England^  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  difterence  between  this  tariff  statement 
we  have  here  and  the  one  you  have  obtained  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  matter  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Storrs.  We  will  take  the  year  1890.  Importations  into  this 
country  were  J441,000  worth. 

Mr.  Tawney,  Commence  with  1893. 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  wanted  to  show  how  it  fell  off  after  1894,  then  how  it 
began  again.  In  1893  the  importations  into  this  country  were  2,896,927 
I>ounds. 

Mr.  Tawney.  As  shown  by  the  statement  prepared  by  the  Interior 
Department! 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.  The  Treasury  Department  statement  is  incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Wliat  does  the  Treasury  Department  statement  show! 

Mr.  MoMellin.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statement  is  incorrect f 

Mr.  Storrs.  The  statement  of  the  refineries  and  the  knowledge  of 
those  in  the  business. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  To  complete  your  statement,  what  does  the  Treasniy 
Department  statement  show  importations  to  be  in  1893  f 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Is  not  one 
of  those  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  other  for  the  calendar 
year! 

Mr.  Stobbs.  Of  that  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  taking  it  either  way 
the  amount  of  importations  as  shown  for  the  calendar  year  is  a  decrease 
in  quantity  under  the  act  of  1890;  it  shows  an  increase  in  quantity 
beginning  in  1895,  and  the  importations  were  larger  in  1896  than  then* 
We  ask  a  restoration  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  This  is  tor  the  fiscal  year.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the 
difference  in  these  statements. 

Mr.  Stobbs.  They  are  very  different.  This  shows  a  million  pounds 
more  than  that  [indicating].  In  1893,  by  the  Interior  Department 
statement,  there  were  2,896,927  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Please  give  the  importations  from  the  other  statement. 

Mr.  Stobbs.  In  1893,  from  the  other  statement,  there  were  3,802,153 
pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  any  discrepancy  in  the  subsequent  years  in 
the  importations  t 

Mr.  Stobbs.  In  the  next  year,  1895,  according  to  the  Treasury  state- 
ment, there  were  4,168,511  pounds  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  do  you  find  that? 

Mr.  Stobbs.  I  have  added  it  wrong ;  1895,  as  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  shows  4,168,511  pounds. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  the  Treasury  Department  statement t 

Mr.  Stobbs.  That  is  the  Interior  Department  statement. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Now,  what  is  the  Treasury  Department  statement! 

Mr.  Stobbs.  The  Treasary  Department  statement  is  3,320,000,  in 
round  numbers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  is  it  for  1896 1 

Mr.  Stobbs.  I  have  not  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  3,105,000  pounds  t 

Mr.  Stobbs.  The  statistics  for  1896  do  not  come  out  until  the  1st  of 
March. 

The  Ghaibman.  One  is  the  calendar  year  and  one  is  the  fiscal  yeart 

Mr.  Tawney.  No;  they  are  both  the  fiscal  year, 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  your  object  in  showing  discrepancies  f 

Mr.  Stobbs.  I  want  to  show  that  under  the  McKiuley  Act,  which 
turned  10  percent  ad  valorem  duty  into  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths 
of  1  cent  a  pound  on  regains,  the  importations  began  to  fall  off,  and 
under  the  act  of  1894  the  importations  began  to  grow. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  Treasury  statement,  and  that  is  the  one  by  which  we 
should  have  to  go,  I  presdme,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  these 
importations  into  this  country,  with  this  commodity  on  the  free  list,  of 
about  800,000  pounds, 

Mr.  Stores.  I  so  understand  it,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  importations  since  it 
was  put  on  the  free  list,  but  America  is  still  able  to  control  the  market. 

Mr.  Stobbs.  That  Treasury  statement  is  incorrect,  and  you  can  not 
base  your  argument  on  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  amount  is  produced  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Stobbs.  The  mines  have  been  idle  for  two  years;  ever  since  the 
Wilson  bill  became  a  law. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  production  before  the 
Wilson  law  was  enacted  t 
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Ml.  Stobbs.  The  mines  were  only  discovered  in  1889. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  was  the  production  prior  to  1893 1  This  work 
of  yours  of  endeavoring  to  rehabilitate  a  disaffected  country  is  so 
laadable  that  I  think  you  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Stobbs.  As  I  have  said,  the  mines  are  now  idle  and  the  men  are 
out  of  employment.  We  have  expended  $60,000  in  running  tunnels 
and  levels  and  in  putting  in  machinery  and  building  the  mill,  and  to- 
day we  have  no  market.  It  costs  us  $20  to  lay  down  our  ore  at  the 
seaboard. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  trouble  is  transportation,  thenf 

Mr.  Stobrs.  If  we  could  get  a  home  market 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Even  then  you  are  a  long  ways  from  the  seat  of  your 
market. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  difference  between  crude  antimony  and 
regulust 

Mr.  Stobbs.  This  report  shows  crude  antimony  and  regulus  and  ore 
[referring  to  Geological  Survey  rex>ort].  These  are  the  quantities. 
This  includes  all  the  antimony  of  every  description  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Tqbneb.  And  the  Treasury  Department  simply  shows  antimony 
and  regulus  or  metaL  You  are  trying  to  make  a  discrepancy  between 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Treasury  reports. 

Mr.  Stobbs.  There  is  a  discrepancy. 

Mr.  TuBN£B.  I  don't  see  it. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  STOBBS. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  committee  to  recommend  the  restoration  of  m 
duty  on  antimony  that  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
American  refiners  and  producers;  the  rate  that  was  fixed  by  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  act  was  satisfactory,  and  would  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

Former  tariffs  fixed  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  imports  of  this 
metal;  but  this  duty  was  obviously  for  purposes  of  revenue  only,  for 
until  quite  recently  merely  nominal  quantities  of  it  were  produced  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

About  ten  years  ago  large  deposits  of  native  antimony  began  to  be 
discovered  and  developed  within  this  country;  prolific  mines  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  several  of  our  States. 

The  discovery  and  develoi)ment  of  these  mines  created  a  new  industry 
among  domestic  mining  enterprises,  and  added  a  new  business  to  the 
industries  of  the  country;  but  little  will  be  needed  to  unfold  it  to  an 
extent  more  than  equal  to  every  domestic  requirement. 

The  McKinley  tariff  law  encouraged  the  extension  of  these  mining 
and  refining  operations,  and,  by  affording  sufficient  protection  against 
foreign  rivals,  enabled  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  with  fair  success. 
The  home  markets,  at  a  large  expense  of  money  and  time,  were  being 
gradually  gained  and  held  by  the  domestic  producers,  and  the  new 
industry  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  successful  accomplishment  when 
the  Wilson  tariff  act,  by  putting  antimony  and  antimonial  products  on 
the  free  list,  dealt  it  a  mortal  stroke;  the  mines  closed  down,  and  have 
been  idle  for  more  than  two  years,  and  the  refiners,  exposed  to  unre- 
strained and  unequal  competition  with  foreign  producers  and  manufac- 
turers, principally  the  English,  have  been  doing  a  losing  business. 
The  restoration  of  a  fair  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  this  article  is  abso- 
lutely required  or  this  new  and  promising  industry  will  be  lost  to  the 
country. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  scheilule  is  not  oppressive  or 
prohibitory.    WMle  it  was  in  force  imports  of  the  metal  were  continued^ 
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though  in  lesseniug  quantities,  due  to  the  growing  occupation  of  the 
home  market  by  the  domestic  producers. 

Antimony  as  sold  in  the  markets  is  a  refined  product  It  is  produced 
after  long,  delicate,  and  complicated  mechanical  and  smelting  processes, 
and  requires  for  its  production  highly  skilled  labor. 

The  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  in  the  form  of  sulphide  or  oxide 
of  antimony,  being  composed  mainly  of  the  metal,  antimony-sulphur, 
and  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  silica  or  gangue  rock.  Earely  is  ore 
found  of  sufficient  richness  to  ship  direct  to  the  refiners,  and  so  the 
miner  must  treat  or  reduce  his  ore  before  delivery.  This  reduction  is 
accomplished  either  by  mechanical  concentration  or  by  "cruding,'* 
which  is  concentration  by  heat.  In  this  form,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  the  mined  product  is  delivered  to  the  refiners  for  treatment. 

The  refiners  produce  the  commercial  regulus  of  antimony  by  repeated^ 
laborious,  and  expensive  smelting  processes. 

In  this  country  the  mining  and  refining  of  antimony  were  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  under  the  McKinley  law,  and  domestic  demands  to  be 
met  in  increasing  measure  by  domestic  production.  Previous  to  its 
passage  the  American  market  had  been  supplied  almost  entirely  with 
the  products  of  English  and  Japanese  refiners,  the  English  product 
largely  predominating. 

In  illustration  of  this  last  statement,  some  years  ago  a  plant  for 
refining  antimony  was  built  in  California,  and  after  several  years  of 
very  small  production  it  was,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890, 
removed  to  !N"ew  York,  with  a  reasonably  certain  assurance  of  enlarged 
production.  After  this  removal  it  prospered  until  adverse  tariff  legis- 
lation, placing  refined  antimony  and  other  antimonial  products  on  the 
free  list,  prostrated  it. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  since  then,  all  efforts  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  producers  have  shown  that  unless  a 
moderate  duty  shall  be  restored  and  reimposed  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  carry  on  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  competing  business  rivals  of  the  United  States  in  this  branch  of 
industry  are  England  and  Japan.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material,  i.  e., 
the  ore  or  mined  product  used  by  the  refiners,  may  be  Miid  to  be  equal 
in  the  three  countries  (though  in  Japan  it  is  actually  much  less);  but 
the  cost  of  fiiel  and  fluxes  necessary  to  the  process  of  refining  and  the 
cost  of  labor  are  so  unequal  as  to  require  an  equalizing  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  that  shall  make  good  to  the  American  refiners  the  differ- 
ence of  cost  in  the  materials  for  smelting  and  in  the  price  for  labor. 

Preparing  the  mined  ore  for  the  refiners  and  the  actual  refining  proc- 
ess involve  larger  cost  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  In  refining 
alone,  the  item  of  labor  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the 
product,  and  a  protecting  duty  is  imperatively  required  if  the  industry 
in  this  country  is  to  be  successful.    Bitter  experience  proves  this. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  the  following  schedule  is  presented,  giving  items  and  cost  of 
each  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  Japan : 


• 

United 
State*. 

England. 

Japan. 

Baw  material  (ore) 

185 
20 
26 

$85 

16 

20 

2 

$85 

Fuel  and  fluxes 

15 

Labor 

10 

Freight,  eto 

6 

Total 

181 

122 

116 
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As  appears  from  this  schedule,  the  cost  in  the  UDited  States  is 
greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  countries,  not  because  of  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  bat  because  the  other  items  of  cost  involving  domestic 
labor  are  higher  here  than  there,  and  to  equalize  business  conditions 
and  to  promote  this  new  domestic  industry  the  American  producers  and 
refiners  ask  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  them  this  position  of 
equality. 

The  American  antimony  miner  asks  no  protection  for  his  raw  prod- 
uct; he  is  willing  to  enter  the  markets  in  open  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  respect  to  his  raw  ore;  but,  while  paying  American 
wages  for  labor  in  adding  to  the  value  of  his  raw  material,  either  by 
concentrating  or  ^'cruding^  it,  he  also  claims  and  asks  such  equalizing 
protection  as  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  those  who  produce  the 
same  grade  and  quality  of  metallic  products  by  similar  or  other  processes 
in  countries  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower. 

As  lately  as  1887  there  had  been  no  discoveries  and  exploitations  of 
real  antimony  mines  in  the  United  States.  Commencing,  however,  in 
the  year  named,  discoveries  were  made  of  large  deposits  in  various 
Western  States.  Several  mines  have  been  opened  and  are  awaiting 
opportunity  to  find  vent  for  their  output  in  a  home  market.  These 
mines  are  located  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Arkansas.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  them,  but  they  have  been 
idle,  and  producing  little  or  nothing  for  the  past  two  years"  and  longer. 
Should  the  American  refiners  be  enabled  to  take  and  use  their  output, 
they  will  naturally  be  worked,  and  employment  will  be  given  to  con- 
siderable numbers  of  men.  These  mines  contiiin  an  abundance  of 
metal  to  supply  the  home  markets,  and  there  will  thus  be  established 
in  the  United  States  an  industry  which  may  be  said  hardly  to  have 
existed  heretofore,  because  foreign  producers  and  refiners  have  monop- 
olized and  supplied  our  market;  they  have  drawn  from  our  country 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually,  all  of  which  can  and  should 
be  kept  here  and  paid  to  American  miners  and  American  refiners. 

We  accordingly  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  that,  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  advancement  of  this  industry,  the  following  tariff 
rate  of  duty  on  antimony  be  recommended,  viz : 

Antimony  ore,  native  sulphide  or  oxide  of  antimony,  free. 

Antimony,  as  regains  or  metal,  or  if  advanced  in  quality,  valne,  or  condition  by 
refining,  cruding,  or  other  process  of  treatment  or  manufacture,  n.  e.  s.,  per  pound  of 
metallic  antimony  therein,  three-fourths  cent. 

Mathtson  &  Co., 

The  Idaho  Antimony  Mining  Co., 

Smelters  and  Refiners  of  Antimony. 


BAUXITE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  396.) 

MEMOBIAL  OF  THE  BEPUBUC  M.  AHD  M.  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

ASKING  FOB  IMPOSITION  OF  A  DUTT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  5, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

This  company  respectfully  requests  that  para^aph  396  of  the  present 
tariff,  referring  to  bauxite  or  beauxite,  should  be  stricken  off  from  the 
free  list,  and  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  shoald  be  placed  on  the  ore.    We 
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urge  that  '^bauxite  or  beauxite.  or  any  form  of  alnmiDam  ore  not  other- 
wise specified,''  should  have  a  auty  of  $1  per  ton. 

We  submit  most  briefly  the  following  facts:  Bauxite  is  at  present 
mined  only  in  one  locality  in  this  country,  namely,  in  northwest  Georgia 
and  northeast  Alabama.  Here  it  was  discovered  about  1882,  but  the 
first  carload  shipments  were  made  in  1889.  Since  that  time  the  busi- 
ness has  struggled  against  foreign  competition,  French  and  Irish  bauxite 
being  imported. 

The  French  ore  is  mined  by  very  low-priced  labor  in  extensive 
deposits  near  the  port  of  Cette,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  is  put  on 
board  of  vessels  at  extremely  low  figures. 

Both  steam  and  sailing  vessels  which  would  otherwise  come  to  this 
country  light,  or  nearly  so,  offer  to  carry  this  ore  at  extraordinarily  low 
rates,  sometimes  at  about  $2  per  ton.  A  rate  of  freight  in  actual  use 
during  the  past  year  from  the  south  of  France  was  $2.75,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  perhaps  an  average  rate  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.    Irish  freights  are  still  lower.    Our  rail  freights  &om  shipping 

Joints  in  the  South  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  at  present,  say, 
4  per  ton,  and  to  Boston  $5.50.  The  foreign  shipper  has,  therefore, 
the  advautage  in  freights  alone  of  $1.25  per  ton  to  Kew  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  $2.75  per  ton  to  Boston.  The  railroads  claim  that  the 
present  rates  of  freight  are  entirely  too  low,  so  that  material  relief  in 
that  direction  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  financial  results  of  the  effort  to  build  up  the  business  of  mining 
bauxite  in  the  Georgia- Alabama  district  so  far  have  been  discouraging 
to  the  several  companies  engaged  in  it.  We  believe  that  a  duty  of  $1 
per  ton  on  bauxite  would  materially  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
undeveloped  industry,  which  is  in  a  section  where  diversified  industries 
are  greatly  needed. 

Bepublig  M.  and  M.  Co., 
Wm.  G.  Neilson, 
President  and  Treasurer, 


MANGANESE  ORE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  546.) 

MEMOBIAL  OF  CITIZElf S  OF  ALABAMA,  PEATIirG  FOB  A  PKO- 

TECTIVE  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13^  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama  respectfully  state 
that  there  are  large  bodies  of  manganese  and  manganiferousore  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  from  which  lai'ge  quantities 
of  that  mineral  may  be  obtained  for  the  various  purposes  in  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  requiring  its  use. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  the  industry  of  man- 
ganese mining  was  a  x>rosperous  one,  especially  in  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Virginia,  and  citizens  of  Alabama  were  preparing  to  open  mines 
and  ship  large  quantities  of  manganese  to  the  steel  manufacturers  of 
the  country. 

The  placing  of  this  product  on  the  free  list  completely  destroyed  the 
industry,  which  had  been  but  lately  established  in  the  States  named,  so 
that  at  present  the  mining  of  manganese  ore  in  competition  with  the 
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foreign  article  is  impracticable,  Bince  tbe  mines  in  the  Sonth,  notwith- 
standing the  low  price  of  labor  in  that  section,  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  lower-priced  labor  of  the  foreign  manganese-prodncing 
coontries. 

That  the  Sonthem  mineral  sections  referred  to  have  large  bodies  of 
this  ore  can  not  be  donbted,  and  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to  ftilly 
snpply  the  wants  of  American  mannfacturers. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  if  the  incidental  protection  which  has 
given  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  that  exist  in  abundance  in  American 
countries  be  accorded  manganese  ore,  a  profitable  and  thriving  indus- 
try may  be  established  in  this  country  of  great  material  value  to  the 
laborer  and  miner,  and  that  such  a  tariff  would  result  in  great  benefit  to 
the  revenues  of  the  country.    A  rate  of  $1  per  ton  is  requested. 

P.  Bowan,  president  Tredegar  National  Bank,  Jacksonville; 
W.  H.  Dean,  O.  D.  Martin,  Emmet  Crook,  judge  of 
probate;  G.  0.  Ellis,  Joseph  W.  Burke,  president 
Tredegar  Mineral  Railway;  T.  H.  Aldrich,L.  W.  Grant, 
8.  D.  G.  W.  Brothers,  Geo.  P.  Ide,  cashier  Tredegar 
li^atLonal  Bank. 


IRON  FYBTTES. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  642.) 

■EMOBIAL  OF  TABIOUS  SULPHUB^MIHIHO  COMFAHIES,  ASEnTG 

FOR  DUTY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  aitd  Means: 

We  respectfnUy  ask  the  attention  of  yonr  committee  to  the  statns  of 
iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Previons  to  1881  all  the  snlpharic  acid  in  the 
United  States  was  made  from  imported  Sicilian  salphor.  In  that  year 
two  plants  began  to  bnm  copper  pyrites  imported  from  Spain,  and  this 
movement  has  spread  nntil  it  is  now  estimated  that  some  300,000  tons 
of  pyrites  are  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
tQ  this  country.  This  supply  is  furnished  by  American  mines  to  the 
extent  of  about  100,000  tons;  by  Spanish  mines,  owned  exclusively  by 
English  companies,  about  200,000  tons. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  1890  the  domestic  mines  have  been 
seriously  crippled  by  the  competition  of  the  Spanish  ores,  which  are 
mined  near  the  coast  in  Spain  by  labor  receiving  less  than  one-third 
what  we  pay  here,  and  brought  over  at  nominal  rates  of  ballast  freight 
to  the  consuming  points  on  our  coast,  while  the  American  mines  are  situ- 
ated in  the  interior,  and,  after  paying  the  American  price  for  labor,  have 
as  a  ru]e  to  incur  both  railroad  and  water  transportation  costs  to  the 
chief  points  of  consumption. 

The  business  of  our  mines  is  being  destroyed  by  the  ores  pn  the  free 
list,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive  to  discover  and  develop  similar 
deposits  in  this  country,  although  many  exist  in  the  different  mineral 
regions,  while  with  a  reasonable  duty  thereon  we  believe  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  pyrites  required  by  our  manufacturers  will  soon  be 
furnished  by  domestic  mines. 

We  further  submit  that  it  is  suicidal  for  the  United  States  to  pursue 
a  policy  which  is  killing  off  the  domestic  supply  and  forcing  us  to  rely 
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entirely  on  a  single  foreign  source,  and  that,  too,  Spain,  with  which 
country  our  relations  are  already  strained. 

Should  the  supply  from  that  country  be  cut  off,  we  would  be  in  a  sad 
plight,  for  there  would  be  for  a  long  period  of  time  no  adequate  source 
from  which  to  draw  this  basis  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  article  enters  so 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  other  necessaries  for  both 
war  and  peace. 

We  therefore  request  that  a  duty  of  $2.25  per  ton  be  placed  on  all 
iron  and  copper  pyrites  in  its  natural  state,  and  an  additional  duty  of 
2i  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper  contents  of  all  pyrites  containing 
over  1^  per  cent  of  copper,  and  $3.50  per  ton  on  the  leached  or  washed 
pyrites.  Such  a  duty  would  not  prohibit  imports,  but  would  probably 
yield  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  per  annum  of  revenue,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  enable  the  abundant  deposits  of  the  article  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  to  be  utilized. 

The  200,000  tons  that  is  being  imported  annually  cost  fully  $1,200,000, 
which  large  amount  of  money  goes  abroad,  instead  of  being  expended 
among  our  own  producers. 

We  beg  to  ask  that  the  following  be  incorporated  in  the  new  bill: 

Sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphnretof  iron  in  it«  nataral  state,  $2.25  per  ton; 
leached  or  washed  pyrites,  $3.50  per  ton :  Provided,  That  aU  pyrites  containing  more 
than  li  per  centum  of  copper  shall  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  2^  cents  per  pound  for 
all  copper  contained  therein. 

Sulphur  Mines  Company  of  Virginia,  by  W.  G.  Grenshaw, 
jr.,  president,  Eichmond,  Va. ;  Davis  Sulphur  Ore  Com- 
X)any,  by  H.  J.  Davis,  president,  Davis,  Mass. ;  Carolina 
Pyrites  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  H.  J.  Davis,  66 
Wall  street.  New  York;  Arminius  Chemical  Company 
of  Mineral  City,  Va.,  by  J.  Frederick  Kernochan,  vice- 
president,  New  York  City;  (^uantico  Pyrites  Company, 
V  irginia;  The  Dominion  Mining  and  Chemical  Company 
of  Mineral  City,  Va.,  by  H.  M.  McDonald,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  34  Broad  street,  New  York;  Cabin  Branch 
Mines  of  Virginia,  by  Louis  F.  Ditrich,  president. 


PBOTEST  or  OBASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPAHY  AK)  OTHERS 

AOAIHST  DUTY. 

Clevelaj^d,  Ohio,  January  7, 18^. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Paragraph  618  of  the  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  under 
the  title  "Free  list,"  is  as  follows: 

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferoas  iron  ore,  also  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burnt 
pyrites  aud  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state. 

The  act  of  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  Act,  Schedule  C,  paragraph 
133,  provides  as  follows : 

That  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state  containing  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  percentum  of  sulphur  shall  be  free  of  duty,  except  on  the  cop- 
per contained  therein,  as  above  provided. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  was  dutiable  at  75  cents  per  ton. 
In  1890  the  McKinley  Act  placed  this  raw  material  on  the  free  list  for 
good  reasons  then  furnished  Congress,  and  this  change  in  the  iron-ore 
schedule  met  with  the  approval,  which  was  given  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  in  1890  in  writing,  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
associations  of  iron- ore  men. 

The  placing  of  snlphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  salphnret  of  iron  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  on  the  free  list  in  1890  was  only  done  after  full  consideration 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  all  businesses  using  this  ore  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  undersigned  is  advised  that  an  efibrt  is  being  made  before  your 
committee  to  restore  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its 
natural  state,  to  the  dutiable  list  and  to  impose  a  duty  of  75  cents  a 
ton  thereon,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  the  McKinley  Act  of 
1890  and  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894  ])laced  it  on  the  free  list. 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  believe  we  are  the  largest  users  of  this 
elass  of  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country,  and 
believe  ourselves  to  be  the  largest  manufactui'ers  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  a  corporation,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohk),  to  whom 
this  question  is  probably  of  more  importance  than  to  any  other  single 
concern  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  expended  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  in  this  country  an  adequate  supply  of  sulphur  ore  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  business,  and  have  failed.  There  is  no  existing:  available 
supply  of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  this  country 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  only  existing  available  deposits,  limited  in  quantity  and  com- 
paratively poor  in  quality,  are  the  Davis  mine  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  Sulphur  Mines  Company  and  the  Armintus  Mines  Company  in 
Virginia. 

The  ability  of  these  three  concerns  and  the  extent  of  their  deposits 
will  not  enable  them  to  supply  to  exceed  one-teuth  of  the  needs  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  Including  those  who  manu- 
facture it  exclusively  for  fertilizers,  to  secure  in  this  country,  under  any 
circumstances,  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  is  necessary  to  sup))ly  the 
aggregate  needs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  future  growth  of  the  trade  and 
needs  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  line  of  fertilizers  in  the  enormous 
tracts  of  farming  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  which  must  be 
large  consumers  of  fertilizer,  in  the  coming  years,  as  they  now  are. 

We  therefore  protest  earnestly  against  any  change  in  the  position 
of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state;  it 
ought  to  be  retained  on  the  free  list,  where  it  now  is. 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  any  home  industry;  on  the  contrary,  w^e  believe  in  such  protection 
to  the  extent  that  the  same  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference 
between  home  labor  and  foreign  labor;  but  this  is  not  a  case  to  which 
this  argument  is  applicable,  as  our  own  experience  with  the  mines  will 
demonstrate. 

We  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  following  reasons  why  this 
class  of  ore  should  remain,  where  it  now  is,  on  the  free  list: 

The  price  now  received  by  the  Davis  mine  owner,  the  Sulphur  Mines 
Company  of  Virginia  and  the  Armiuius  mine  is  as  great,  and  in  some 
of  these  mines  greater,  than  they  received  from  1885  to  1890,  when  this 
class  of  ore  was  on  the  dutiable  list  at  75  cents  a  ton.  We  are  to-day 
paying  to  the  largest  of  these  three  mines  a  larger  price  per  ton  for  the 
ore  we  use  and  purchase  from  them  than  we  did  in  1886, 1887,  1888, 
1889,  and  1890,  when  foreign  ore  of  this  class  was  dutiable  at  75  cents 
a  ton;  therefore  the  removal  of  ihe  duty  of  1890  and  the  placing  of 
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this  class  of  ore  on  the  free  list  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  ore  to 
the  owners  of  the  few  limited  deposits  in  this  country,  being  the  three 
we  have  named. 

If  these  mines  will  show  to  the  committee  the  prices  at  which  they 
sold  their  ores  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  the  prices 
at  which  they  have  sold  their  ores  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
Act,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  no  such  reduction  in  price,  if 
any,  as  would  warrant  Congress  in  taking  this  class  of  ore  from  the 
free  list  and  placing  it  on  the  dutiable  list. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  committee,  if  it  so  desires,  the  exact 
prices  paid  by  us  for  the  ore  purchased  from  these  three  mines  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act  and  the  same  ore  purchased  from  the 
same  mines  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  when  the  ore  was 
placed  on  the  free  list.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  single  small  purchase 
made  in  the  greatest  period  of  depression  in  1896,  under  exceptional 
circumstances  and  for  exceptional  reasons,  at  a  slightly  rediiced  price, 
every  purchase  of  ore  made  by  us  from  the  three  mines  named  since 
this  class  of  ore  was  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the  McKinley  Act  has 
been  at  as  large  and  in  most  cases  at  a  larger  price  than  when  this 
ore  was  on  the  dutiable  list  prior  to  1890. 

Therefore  the  owners  of  these  limited  deposits,  local  in*their  char- 
acter and  only  capable  of  supplying  a  very  limited  territory,  have  no 
just  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  Act  in 
placing  this  class  of  ore  on  the  free  list,  where  it  now  remains  and 
where  we  trust  it  will  continue  to  remain. 

In  this  connection  we  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  labor  since  1890  to  this  hour  in  mining  has  not  increased 
in  these  mines,  but,  as  we  are  informed,  is  lower  than  it  was  prior  to 
1890,  and  certainly  the  cost  of  supplies  in  the  operation  of  the  mine  is 
cheaper  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  operation  of 
these  limited  deposits,  and  which  are  comparatively  x>oor  in  quality. 

Again  we  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact,  already  briefly 
stated,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  this  country  must 
dex>end  for  the  raw  material  in  the  form  of  this  class  of  ore  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  their  needs  upon  foreign  ore.  There  is 
not  known  to  the  trade  to-day  any  supply  of  ore  in  this  country  of  this 
class  adequate  to  one-tenth  of  the  needs  of  the  trade,  and  the  limited 
deposits  of  the  three  mines  which  are  seeking  to  take  this  class  of  ore 
from  the  free  list  and  put  it  on  the  dutiable  list  are  so  uncertain  in 
extent  and  quality  that  the  business  interests  using  this  ore  could  not 
predicate  thereon  with  any  certainty  their  supply  for  even  a  brief 
period. 

To  place  any  duty  on  this  raw  material  would  simply  be  to  impose  a 
tax  to  that  extent  upon  the  home  manufacturer,  without  any  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  labor  in  this  country  or  to  the  home  producer  in 
this  country  of  that  class  of  ore.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
of  necessity  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  must  come  from  abroad,  and  duty 
would  be  levied  on  that  supply  coming  from  abroad  which  the  resources 
of  the  limited  deposits  of  this  country  can  not  supply.  This  would 
simply  be  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  that  extent  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country. 

If  the  manufacturer,  with  the  comparatively  small  margin  of  profit 
which  now  exists  in  that  business,  is  to  pay  any  duty  upon  this  raw 
material  which  can  not  be  supplied  from  any  sources  in  this  country, 
then,  of  necessity,  he  will  be  compelled  to  levy  that  on  the  consumer, 
and  the  principal  consumer  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country  to-day  is 
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the  fertilizer  trade,  and  therefore  the  duty  will  be  levied  direetlron  the 
forminjij  interests  of  the  country. 

If  there  were  deposits  in  this  country  of  a  proper  quality  and  sufficient 
in  extent,  with  reasonable  certainty  to  supply  the  present  and  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country,  and 
if  the  competition  from  abroad  by  reason  of  cheaper  labor  aflFected  these 
deposits  of  the  home  producer,  there  would  be  a  reasonable  ground  tor 
protection,  but  the  basis  for  a  duty  and  for  such  x)rotection  does  not 
exist  in  this  case. 

There  are  no  home  deposits  of  a  proper  quality  sufficient  in  extent, 
or  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  to  furnish  the  manufacturers  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  this  country  with  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  their  present 
nei^s,  and  such  deposits  as  exist  are  obtaining  as  high  if  not  a  higher 
price  and  a  larger  profit  with  this  ore  on  the  free  list  than  they  did 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  when  it  was  on  the  dutiable 
list  at  75  cents  a  ton. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  committee  and  Congress 
should  leave  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  where  the 
McKinley  Act  of  1890  and  the  Wilson  Act  of  J  894  placed  it>-on  the  free 

list 

The  Obasselli  Chemigai.  Go^ 
By  0.  A.  Grasselli, 

President, 


New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

COMMTTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  respectfully  hand  you  herewith  protests  from  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers of  fertilizers  located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.^  and  vicinity  against 
the  proposed  duty  on  iron  pyrites.  The  reasons  for  their  opposition  to 
the  tax  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  protests,  and  we  feel  sure  they 
will  meet  with  very  carefril  consideration  by  your  honorable  body. 

Permit  ns  to  say  that  as  importers  of  iron  pyrites  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  informing  ourselves  as  to  the  effect  the  adoption  of  .a 
measure  of  this  kind  would  have  upon  the  interests  represented,  and 
can  state  positively  that  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  every 
consumer. 

In  having  sent  the  protests  to  ns,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  con- 
sumers are  looking  to  the  importers  to  aid  them  in  properly  putting 
this  matter  before  you,  and  in  submitting  them  we  are  acting  entirely 
in  their  interests,  not  in  our  own. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Natlob  &  Go. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  6, 1897. 

Dkar  Sir:  Yonr  telegram  of  the  4th  in  reeard  to  the  proposed  duty  on  brimstone 
and  pyrites  ore  has  been  presented  to  me  lor  my  consideration.  I,  as  president  of 
tbe  companies  hereafter  named,  enter  protest  in  their  behalf  against  any  unport  duty 
whatever  that  would  so  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  tbe  puMic  generally  and  more 
especially  the  farming  interest  of  our  country,  which  is  tbe  root  and  branch  of  every- 
thing. This  proposed  import  duty  of  $2  per  ton  would  bring  about  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  fertilizers  and  thereby  affect  a  class  of  people  who  can  not  afford  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thr  Atlanta  Guano  Company 
Amkricus  Guano  Company. 
Walton  Guano  Company, 

John  M.  Gsebn,  PruidemL 
Messrs.  Naylor  A  Co.,  New  York,  N,  T, 

TH 20 
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Atlanta,  Q^.,  January  6, 1837, 
Grxtlrmkn  :  Measures  are  being  taken,  we  learn,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  daty  on 
sulphur  in  pyrites  and  on  brimstone,  by  two  or  three  owners  of  American  mines  of 
limited  production,  before  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  now  in  seKsion  at 
Washington.  If  this  dnty  is  adopted,  it  will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  cost 
of  sulphuric  aoid  and  innumerable  products  dependent  thereon— especially  fertilizers, 
which  would  most  vitally  affect  the  farming  interests  of  this  cor. u try — and  as  the 
farmers'  interests  are  our  own  interests,  we  urgently  protest  against  this  proposed 
duty,  which  will  only  help  a  few  mine  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  great  farming 
interests  of  the  whole  United  States, 
fiespectfuilji 

FuRMAN  Farm  Improvement  Co., 
By  G.  W.  McCarty,  Secretary  attd  Treaiurer, 
A.  D.  Adair  &.  McCarty  Bros. 
Maddox  Rucker  Bko.  Co. 
Marietta  Guano  COjj 

R.  H.  NORrHCUTT,  Vioe-Preaideni, 
KiNNRSON  Guano  Ca 
O.  A.  Smith  A  Co. 

Messrs.  Natlor  &  Co.,  New  Tark,  N,  Y, 


January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  learn  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  incorp*  irate  in  pending  tariff 
bill  a  provision  that  sulphur  as  brimstone,  and  sulphur  as  pyrites,  be 
subject  to  a  duty.  These  articles  have  heretofore  been  included  on  the 
free  list,  and  we  beg  to  respectfully  submit  our  protest  against  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  particular  articles  in  point,  and  in  this  con- 
nection would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  and  arguments 
as  opposed  to  this  method  of  procedure. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
pyrites,  as  bearing  on  the  production  of  cheap  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
United  States,  the  following  facts  are  respectfully  submitted:  There 
are  about  175  acid  works  in  the  United  States,  producing  upward  of 
1,500,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  per  annum ;  75  per  cent  of  this  enor- 
mous production  is  obtained  from  foreign  pyrites,  which  in  quality, 
regularity,  and  economy  is  without  a  rival.  The  limited  deposits  in 
Yirgiiiia  and  Massachusetts  have  been  found  by  comparison  to  be 
uneconomical  and  inferior  to  foreign  ore.  To  stop  or  restrain  the  use 
of  the  latter  would  Be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  the  general  chemical 
interest  of  the  country. 

Foreign  ore  contains  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of  sulphur,  45  per 
oent  of  iron,  and  1  to  2  per  cent  of  copper.  In  its  natural  state  as 
mined  it  is  absolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  crude 
sulphur,  and  has  positively  no  value  either  to  the  iron  manufacturer  or 
copper  smelter.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  iron  ores  containing  as  little  as  45 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron  are  imported  or  even  used  in  this  country, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  large  quantity  of  sulphur  obvi- 
ously renders  this  pyrit<es  in  its  natural  state  unfit  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

It  has  been  well  stated  by  the  celebrated  chemist,  Baron  Liebig,  that 
the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  8ul])huric  acid.  This  valuable  reagent 
enters  into  the  composition  oris  used  in  the  production  of  almost  every 
textile  and  metallic  article  manufactured,  besides  being  directly  the 
base  of  the  paper,  glass,  soap,  and  fertilizer  trade  (the  product  of  which 
latter  business  contains  50  per  cent  sulphuric  acid).    A  duty  placed  on 
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salphur  or  pyrites  wonld  increase  the  cost  of  the  followiDg  articles 
besides  those  mentioned  above:  Quinine,  sheet  iron,  taggers  iron,  tin 
plate,  wire,  fence  wire,  nails,  tHck»,  nitroglycerin,  refined  oil,  straw- 
board,  and  a  vast  number  of  articles  essential  to  our  civilisation. 
J^ early  all4he  other  acids  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Grade  sulphur  and  sulphur  as  pyrites  have  been  on  the  free  list  for 
many  years.  The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  commitree  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  both  articles,  as  stated,  have 
since  been  admitted  free  of  duty  in  conformity  therewith. 

Both  in  the  1890  and  1894  tarifi's  the  paragraphs  read  as  follows: 

Jet  of  1894. — 642.  Bulphar,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or  brimstoue,  crude,  in 
bnlk,  snlphar  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  snlphnret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  contaiuing  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  sulphur,  and  sulphur  not  otlierwlHC  provided  for. 

Ad  of  1890. — 727.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  ana  sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  in 
bulk,  sulpliur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  snlpnuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  coutainiufj:  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  sulphur  (except  on  the  copper  contained  therein) 
and  snlphur  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Wilson  bill  rate,  free. 

Mills  bill  rate,  free. 

And  the  undersigned,  representing  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
snlphuric  acid  in  the  United  States,  respectfully  ask  that  no  changes 
be  made  in  the  proposed  new  tariff,  as  the  resulting  injury  to  a  multi- 
tude of  industries  would  be  a  thousandfold  greater  than  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  two  or  three  owners  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
deposits. 

PfiNNSTLVUflA  Salt  MANUPAOTUBmG  Co., 

Of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  59  others. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  J.  A  HOLMES,  STATE  OE0L0OIT8  07 

HOETH  CAROUHA 

Baleigh,  N.  0.,  January  9j  1897. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  problems  connected  with  the  development  of  these  deposits 
leads  me  to  join  with  others  in  asking  Congress  to  place  the  following 
tariff  on  certain  mineral  products  imported  into  the  United  States: 

(1)  On  iron  ore^  including  manganiferonB  iron  ore  and  pyrites  or  snlphnret  of  iron, 
a  specific  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton. 

(2)  On  ohina  clay,  or  kaolin,  a  specific  duty  of  $3  per  ton. 

(3)  On  mouazite,  or  monazite  sand,  a  specific  dnty  of  not  less  than  4  cents  per 
pound. 

(4)  On  mica,  a  duty  both  specific  and  ad  yalorem,  as  follows : 

(A)  On  cut  mica,  all  grades — 

(a)  A  specific  duty,  as  follows:  On  sizes  less  than  9  square  inches  in  area^  10 cents 
per  pound;  on  sizes  9  to  12  square  inches  in  area,  20  cents  per  pound ;  on  sizes  13  to 
15  square  inches  in  area,  30  cents  per  pound ;  on  sizes  16  to  24  square  inches  in  area, 
40  cents  per  pound ;  on  sizes  larger  thnn  24  square  inches,  75  cents  per  pound. 

(b)  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  cut  mica  of  10  per  cent. 

(B)  On  crude  mica,  block  mica,  sheet  mica,  and  mica  waste — 

(a)  A  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  {b)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
eent. 

(1)  Iron  ores  in  the  United  States  are  so  widely  distributed  and  the 
demand  for  a  reasonable  tariff  has  been  so  general  that  nothing  need 
be  said  here  in  behalf  of  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  except  that  I  may 
add  that  the  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
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midland  and  western  North  Carolina  and  the  large  deposits  of  pyrites, 
especially  in  Jackson  and  Gaston  counties,  make  it  to  the  interest  of 
many  of  our  people  that  the  tariff  asked  for  on  these  articles  should  be 
granted. 

(2)  Extensive  deposits  of  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  have  been  discovered 
recently  both  in  central  and  western  North  Carolina,  and  there  has 
been  during  the  past  few  years  a  considerable  demand  for  this  product; 
but  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  clay  of  this  character  which  have 
been  introduced  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  since  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  from  $3  to  $2  per  ton,  have  gone  far  toward  up- 
setting the  trade  in  American  kaolins  and  in  reducing  the  profits  con- 
nected with  the  mining  operations,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
should  return  to  the  tariff  of  1890. 

(3)  The  mining  of  monazite,  or  monazite  sand,  which  began  in  North 
Carolina  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  year  1893,  increas^  rapidly  in 
extent  and  im])ortance  during  the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  located 
mainly  in  Burke,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  and  Cleveland  counties,  N.  C, 
and  Spartanburg  County,  o.  C,  amounting  in  1894  to  more  than  half 
a  million  pounds.  About  this  latter  date  was  begun  the  importation  of 
Brazilian  monazite,  which  is  gathered  from  the  sands  of  the  seashore  in 
Brazil,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  the  mining  operations  are  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  that  they  do  not  really  deserve  to  be  designated  by 
this  name.  Meanwhile  the  mining  for  monazite  in  North  Carolina  has 
steadily  diminished  until  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  very  little 
demand  for  our  monazite,  although  the  quantity  of  this  mineral  already 
discovered  and  now  available  for  mining  operations  in  both  North  and 
South  Carolina  is  very  large.  The  specific  duty  asked  for,  while  not 
large  enough  to  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  mining  interests,  will  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  mining  operations  in  this  country.  Without 
such  specific  duty  on  monazite  of  at  least  4  cents  per  pound  I  am  unable 
to  sec  how  this  industry  in  North  and  South  Carolina  can  be  expected 
to  revive. 

(4)  The  need  for  a  specific  duty  on  mica  may  be  illustrated  and  empha- 
sized  by  the  statement  of  the  following  facts. 

The  chief  competitor  with  mica  products  in  the  United  States  for 
stove  purposes  is  that  imx)orted  from  India,  and  for  electrical  purposes 
that  imported  from  Canada.  The  importation  of  India  mica  began  in 
1884-85.  For  five  years,  1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States  was  $1,314,525,  and  the  aver- 
ago  value  per  year  for  these  five  years  was  $202,905.  The  total  value 
of  the  mica  imported  during  this  time  was  $77,807,  an  average  of  $15,573 
per  year.  Ten  years  later  the  total  value  of  the  mica  mined  in  the 
United  States  for  five  years,  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  was  $322,830,  or 
an  average  of  $04,500  per  year.  During  these  five  years  the  value  of 
the  mica  imported  was  $779,974,  with  an  average  of  $155,994,  thus 
showing  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  mica  imported  and  a  cor- 
resx)onding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  mica  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

This  change  is  all  the  more  striking  in  vie^  of  the  fact  that  in  1890 
a  duty  was  placed  on  imported  mica  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  owing  to  the  undervaluation  of 
the  imported  mica — due  to  the  incompetency  of  custom-house  officials — 
the  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  far  less  effective  than  one 
might  be  led  to  expect  from  a  casual  examination.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  it  has  been  of  but  little  value  in  the  direction  of 
protecting  and  encouraging  the  American  industry. 
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To  illustrate:  The  North  Carolina  miner  now  receives  for  his  mica 
an  average  of  $1.60  per  pound,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  (20  j^er 
cent  ad  valorem)  the  tariff  on  this  mica  would  be  30  cents  per  pound; 
whereas,  owing  to  the  undervaluation  of  imported  mica  by  custom- 
house officials,  the  amount  actually  collected  as  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  less  than  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  mica  imported.  Thus,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  average  value  of  the  product  of  cut  mica  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  $1.50  per  x>ound,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Government 
derives  but  little  revenue  and  the  American  laborer  receives  but  little 
advantage — practically  no  advantage — from  the  existing  tariff,  and  as 
we  ascend  the  scale  of  prices  on  mica  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
becomes  more  apparent. 

This  probably  has  come  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ordinary  custom-house  officials  to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  mica 
imported,  and  it  is  of  course  to  the  interest  of  the  importer  to  under- 
value rather  than  overvalue  his  material.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remedy  this  condition  entirely,  even  were  it  practicable  to 
have  appointed  efficient  custom-house  officials. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  mica 
industry  in  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  many  of  the  more  intelligent  mica  miners,  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  tariff'  on  mica  embodying  both  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as 
outlined  above,  is  the  only  one  which  will  produce  results  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  American  miner.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  smaller  than  those  mentioned  above  will  be  effective 
either  in  producing  a  revenue  for  the  Government  or  in  protecting  the 
American  laborer. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  mica  imported,  especially  that  used  for 
stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  is  mined  in  India,  where  labor  is  exceedingly 
cheap  and  other  conditions  favorable.  The  better  qualities  of  this  mica 
are  sold  in  the  American  market  as  North  Carolina  mica.  With  this 
exceedingly  cheap  Indian  labor  and  cheap  transportation,  the  mica 
industry  in  the  South  Atlantic,  New  England,  and  Western  States  is 
in  great  need  of  a  reasonably  high  protective  tariff. 

On  careful  examination  of  the  mica-producing  region  of  the  South 
Appalachian  States  during  the  past  year,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
mines  in  this  and  other  mica-producing  areas  of  the  United  States  can 
easily  produce  all  of  the  mica  required  by  the  American  market;  and 
a  reasonable  tariff  on  mica,  such  as  asked  for  above,  would  so  stimulate 
the  industry  that  improved  mining  machinery  would  be  introduced  and 
many  of  the  mines  which  are  now  in  an  abandoned  condition  would  be 
opened  up  anew,  and  they  would  be  found  as  productive  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  A  vast  majority  of  these  mines  have 
been  operated  in  the  crudest  way,  without  mining  pumps  or  other 
modern  machinery.  Without  adequate  protection  against  the  large 
importations  of  India  mica,  the  owners  of  these  properties  feel  but 
little  inclined  to  enlarge  or  improve  their  mining  plants;  but  with  ade- 
quate protection  hundreds  of  the  now  abandoned  mica  mines  in  the 
South  Appalachian  region  would  bo  opened  up  anew,  operate<l  with 
improved  modem  appliances,  and  the  output  of  mica  from  these  mines 
would  be  greatly  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  If  there  is 
any  American  mineral  industry  which  to-day  needs  more  adequate 
protection,  it  is  the  mica  industry. 

J.  A.  Holmes, 
State  Oeologistf  Raleigh^  N.  (7. 
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PIG  IRON, 

(Paragraph  110.) 

STATEMENT  07  HE.  WILLIAM  A.  IVOHAM,  07  PHILADELPHIA, 
EEPBESENTINO  EASTERN  PIO-IBOH  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Ingham  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  Eastern  Pig-iron  Association,  which  is  formed  of  the 
owners  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  making  pig  iron  for  sale  on 
the  market,  but  we  have  prepared  a  printed  statement  which  is  being 
laid  on  the  table  before  each  member  of  the  committee.  That  is  our 
case,  and  I  have  very  little  to  say  except  if  anybody  wishes  to  ask  me 
any  questions  I  am  ready  to  answer  them.  Our  point  is  simply,  we  ask 
the  restoration  of  the  duty  of  the  act  of  1890.  The  present  duty  on  pig 
iron  is  $4,  and  the  duty  under  the  act  of  1890  was  $6.72,  and  the  reasons 
why  we  ask  that  are  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  it  any  more  force  by  any  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  the  importations  under  the  present  law  were  less 
than  they  were  in  1892  under  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Ingham.  They  are,  and  the  reason  is  given  in  that  pamphlet. 
Ther  is  a  falling  off,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  explained  in  your  brief! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  an  increase  of  duty  on  some  other  things? 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  asked  that  the  men  who  buy  pig  iron  and 
turn  it  into  bar  iron  should  be  protected,  too.    Otherwise 

The  Chairman.  Yon  want  a  raise  all  along  the  linet 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that,  because  I  think  that  some- 
times the  duty  may  be  too  high.  1  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  the  schedule.  I  know  some  are  too  low,  and  we 
want  a  revision,  and  wherever  they  are  too  low  we  want  them  raised. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  raise  the  duty  on  pig  iron,  you  will  have  to  have 
a  raise  on  barsf 

Mr.  Ingham.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  sheets t 

Mr.  Ingham.  Well,  a  certain  class  of  sheets  ouglxt  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  less  pig  iron  imported  under  the  present  law 
than  under  the  McKinley  law.    How  are  you  hurt  by  the  present  lawt 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  say  we  are  hurt  to-day,  but  we  are  looking 
to  the  future.  The  prices  may  go  up  a  little,  and  then  we  will  be  hurt 
by  the  $4  duty  very  much. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  do  you  know  you  will  be  hurt? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know  about  what  it  costs  to  make  it  in  England,  and 
what  are  the  freight  rates,  and  how  soon  tbe}'^  will  send  it  over  here. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  it  in  England! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  said  I  knew  what  it  cost  to  make  it  there.  I  know 
Wijat  they  have  been  selling  it  for — about  $8  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Where! 

i\Ir.  Ingham.  At  the  shipping  points. 

]^Ir.  McMiLLiN.  F.  o.  b.  on  the  other  side! 

.^Ir.  Ingham.  I  believe  it  is  f.  o.  b. 

^Ir.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  ftict  that  one  company  from  the  South  has 
sMpped  within  the  last  four  or  five  months  more  that  70,000  tons  to 
Great  Britain! 
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Mr.  Ingham.  They  have  shipped  some.    I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  1  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  last  November  that  within 
sixty  days  next  preceding  they  had  shipped  70,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  shipped  some,  and  the  reason 
is  very  clear  to  me  if  it  is  not  to  you.  They  are  getting  rid  of  unsala- 
ble stuff.  They  might  just  as  well  dump  it  in  the  Atlantic  as  to  ship 
it  to  England. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  they  were  selling  without  any  profit 
on  itf 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  simply  have  a  strong  suspicion 
they  are  doing  just  that  thing  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yet  the  company  is  paying  the  fixed  charges  and 
interest  account  and  all,  and  running  its  furnaces! 

Mr.  IngHjLm.  Have  they  paid  dividends  lately?    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  They  started  with  a  large  indebtedness,  and  have 
never  defaulted;  they  have  kept  on  in  businessf 

Mr.  Ingham.  At  hist  accounts — it  is  a  company  that  is  growing  so 
fast  I  do  not  know— but  at  last  accounts  the  Tennessee  Iron  and  Coal 
Company  had  about  $10,000,000  capital  and  was  $10,000,000  in  debt. 
They  have  talked  about  increasing  it  to  $40,000,000,  but  whether  they 
did  so  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  have  a  very  large  number  of  furnaces,  and  I 
happen  to  be  familiar  with  that  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  chartered  the  parent  company,  and  that  was  twenty-two  years 
ago  nearly. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  was  called  the  South 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  now,  I  am  informed,  shipping  iron  to  Lon- 
don, and  virtually  fixing  the  price  of  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of  free 
pig  iron  t 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  on  that  subject.  I  know 
they  were  formerly  not  for  free  pig  iron^  that  is,  this  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Evans.  Whowashet 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  1  can  tell  you — not  to  go  on  the  record,  because  it 
was  a  private  conversation. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know  of  but  two  Southern  fhrnaces  that  have  been 
what  I  call  successful.  I  know  a  great  many  making  iron  and  steel  at 
very  low  figdres,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  paying  dividends. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  If  they  have  a  charge  on  the  other  side  of  $8  a  ton 
for  making  iron,  what  does  the  transportation  cost  to  this  side? 

Mr.  Ingham.  To  bring  it  over  here!  That  is  a  fluctuating  quantity. 
I  have  known  it  as  high  as  $1.25  a  ton,  and  then  I  have  known  them 
to  take  it  for  ballast. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  It  has  come  in  ballast  very  seldom  f 

Mr.  Inguam.  It  is  done  when  there  is  a  tremendous  grain  trade  going 
abroad. 

Mr.  MoMlllin.  But  the  rule  is  there  is  a  charge' upon  itf 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  the  charge  would  be  about  50  cents, 
and  I  have  known  it  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Four  dollars  for  import  duty  would  be  $12.60  on 
dock  on  this  side,  and  do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  companies  in  the  United  States  who  are  now  making  vast  quantities 
of  pig  iron  very  much  lower  than  thatf 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  what  is  their  cost,  for  I  am  not  in  their 
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couDsels,  bat  I  know  they  are  selling  very  mncli  lower  than  that,  and 
that  is  what  we  complain  abont. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  So  the  home  manofacture  is  at  a  less  rate  than  the 
foreign  price  with  the  duty  added! 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  exactly  what  we  state  in  this  paper  and  explain. 
At  present  there  are  practically  no  importations  and  some  slight  expor- 
tation of  pig  iron,  bnt  we  want  to  look  to  the  time  when  the  price  of 
pig  iron  will  go  np  higher  than  it  is;  to  go  np  92  or  $3  a  ton,  and  make 
a  little  money. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  not  yonr  fiercest  competitor  now  the  Sonthern 
producer  of  pig  iron! 

Mr.  Ingham.  They  are  our  competitors  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Are  not  they  your  greatest  competitors,  and  is  it  not 
80  that  they  have  hitherto  not  been  competing  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing steel,  but  are  now  the  strongest  competitors  in  pig  iron  for  steel 
purposes  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  they  are  making  any  Bessemer  pig  at 
all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  large  orders  from  the 
Chicago  works  and  from  other  Northern  works  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting that  iron  into  steel  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  so  when  you  examine  it. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  possible,  but  they  do  not  have  the  ores  to  make 
what  is  called  Bessemer  pig;  but  there  is  another  class  of  steel  for 
which  they  have  the  ores  to  make  and  that  is  the  basic.  The  ore  is  toe 
high  in  phosphorus  to  make  Bessemer  steel,  but  it  will  make  the  basic. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  they  not  in  fact  use  that  basic  process! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
properties  on  Lake  Sui^erior,  the  new  find  of  ores  up  there! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  have  never  been  there,  but  I  have  studied  the  thing 
np  and  read  the  geological  report  on  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of 
it  personally. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Is  not  that  an  ore  very  easily  mined,  loaded,  and 
shipped! 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  mined  by  what  we  call  a  steam  ^^paddy^"  which 
shovels  it  up  and  puts  it  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ore! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  have  seen  it  often. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  present  furnace  to  which  I  belong  is  in  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J. ;  the  Andover  Company. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  deal  in  these  ores  at  all! 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir;  we  make  all  our  iron  from  our  own  mines. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  not  that  ore  be  mined  so  that  pig  iron  can  be  sup- 
plied for  less  than  $12  a  ton  in  normal  times! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  dependent  upon  what  is  paid  for 
fuel. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  any  other  range  on  Lake  Superior  except 
]\Iessaba  range  where  iron  ore  in  mined  with  a  shovel! 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  the  only  one.    The  other  ores  are  mined 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  Vermillion  range  and  is  it  not  true 
of  all  the  mines  in  the  Messaba  range! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  The  charcoal  iron  is  not  largely  produced  in  the  country 
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now,  but  is  it  uot  a  fact  tliey  produce  it  down  South  for  about  $8  or  $1) 
a  tout 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  guess  the  last  charcoal  furnace — well,  at  Anninton 
they  claimed  they  could  make  charcoal  iron  for  about  $12  a  ton,  but 
Anniston  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  assigned  or  something. 

Mr.  TuKNEB.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  industry  near  Cedar- 
town,  Ga.t 

Mr.  Ingham,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ingham  then  submitted  the  following  report: 

6rntlem£N:  The  depressed  coDdition  of  the  manafacture  of  pig  iron  is  empha- 
sized by  the  following  statement  concerning  the  industries  represented  by  this  asso- 
ciation, which  includes  all  blast  furnaces  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  making 
pis  iron  for  sale  in  the  market : 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  districts^  the  Hndson  River  district,  includ- 
ing the  Lake  Champlain  plants,  the  SchuykiU  River  district,  including  the  Lebanon 
and  the  East  Pennsylvania  valleys,  the  Susquehanna  River  district,  and  the  Juniata 
River  district,  there  are  104  furnace  stacks ;  of  these,  22  are  running  and  82  are  idle. 

Some  of  these  idle  furnaces  will  never  start  again  without  reorganization,  which 
means  practically  an  absolute  loss  to  the  original  stockholders  and  that  the  bond- 
holders win  have  to  take  the  properties  and  reorganize. 

The  history  of  the  Virginia  and  the  West  Virginia  furnaces  would  tell  the  same 
story. 

In  the  above  are  not  included  those  furnaces  which  make  pig  iron  for  their  own 
use  and  not  for  market,  viz,  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  for  this  statement  shows,  and  is  only  intended  to  show,  that  the  pig  iron 
manufacture  for  the  open  market  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  in  a  most 
depressed  condition. 

In  November,  1892,  there  were  in  this  eastern  district,  excluding  as  above  all  fur- 
naces making  iron  for  their  own  use,  a  total  number  of  133  stacks;  in  blast  59, 
idle  74.  Therefore  29  furnaces  have  disappeared  entirely,  reducing  the  number  from 
133  to  104,  and  of  the  balance,  37  have  suspended,  reducing  the  number  of  active 
furnaces  from  59  to  22. 

In  December,  1892,  the  lowest  grade  of  English  pig  iron  sold  for  37s.  6d.  ($9.18). 
In  former  years  the  lowest  grades  of  English  pi^  iron  have  sold  as  low  as  29s.  to 
32s.  ($7.10  to  $7.84)  and  foreign  iron  has  been  earned  to  this  country  without  charge, 
as  ballast. 

In  December,  1896,  the  lowest  grade  of  English  pig  iron  sold  for  41s.  ($10.04). 

In  December,  1892,  the  cheapest  brands  of  American  pig  iron  sold  for  $i2.75  to  $13. 
During  1896  the  cheapest  brands  have  been  delivered  at  the  consumers'  works  for 
$9.60  to  $10. 

These  figures  show  an  advance  in  English  iron  of  nearly  $1  per  ton  and  a  decline 
in  the  prices  of  American  iron  of  $3  to  $3.15  per  ton  in  four  years. 

For  convenience  the  above  comparison  is  made  between  the  lowest-priced  irons, 
foreign  and  domestic,  but  the  diflerenoe  will  run  about  the  same  through  all  grades. 

GroBS  tons. 

In  1892  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was 9, 168, 600 

Imported  irons,  all  sorts 494,468 

Add  decrease  in  unsold  stocks 90,217 

Estimated  consumption 9,753,285 

In  1896  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was *^  8, 200, 890 

Imported  iron,  all  sorts •300,000 

8,500,890 
Deduct  increase  unsold  stocks *467,297 

Estimated  consumption *  8, 033, 593 

Showing  a  falling  off  in  consumption  of  abont  1,700,000  tons  between  1892  and  1896. 
Even  the  few  lumaces  now  running  are  making  little  if  any  profit.  The  operators 
are  holding  on,  partly  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances  wnich  enable  them  to  run 
without  sinking  their  capital  and  largely  in  hope  of  better  times  to  come.  Many 
of  these  furnaces  will  be  forced  to  suspend  unless  there  is  a  speedy  advance  in  prices. 

•Estimated  for  December. 
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We  believe  that  this  depression  is  largely  due  to  the  saccees  of  a  free-trade  policy 
in  the  election  of  1892. 

And  we  argue  that  the  present  depressed  prices  do  not  afford  a  basis  on  which  to 
readjust  the  duties  on  pig  iron. 

The  duty  on  pig  iron  under  the  present  law  is  $4  per  ton,  which  by  some  is  claimed 
to  be  a  sufficient  protection,  because  (a)  very  little  foreign  pig  iron  is  nowimported* 
and  (6)  some  few  thousand  tons  out  of  the  millions  made  have  recently  been  exported. 

These  two  claims  may  be  considered  together,  and  answered  b^  the  simple  state- 
ment that  the  market  is  at  present  abuornial.  Foreign  pig  iron  is  abnormally  high 
abroad,  and  domestic  pie  iron  is  abnormally  low  at  home.  Under  this  peculiar,  and 
we  hope  temporary,  condition,  there  is  no  indacement  to  import  pig  iron,  and  there 
may  be  a  slight  inclucement  to  export  it.  But  note,  it  is  not  alleged  that  there  is 
any  profit  in  exporting  pig  iron,  even  at  present.  It  seems  to  be  done  to  clear  off 
unsalable  stocks,  a  performance  universally  practiced  in  all  business. 

But  when  the  price  of  foreign  pie  Iron  abroad  drops  to  its  normal,  and  when  (if 
ever)  the  price  of  domestic  pig  advances  to  a  point  where  the  manufacturer  will 
receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  then  it  will  be  found  that  $4  per  ton  is  not 
protective.  We  will  be  deluged  with  imports  of  pig  iron,  our  home  market  will  be 
invaded,  and  our  prices  must  be  reduced.  In  short,  whenever  our  home  price  rises 
to  a  paying  point,  in  will  come  the  foreigner,  down  will  go  our  prices,  and  we  will 
be  eventually  just  where  we  are  now,  with  no  hope  of  anything  better. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty,  $6.72  per  ton,  imposed  by  the  aol 
of  1890,  under  which  we  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity. 

As  the  present  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  United  States  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  probable  demands  of  the  market  for  some  years  to  come,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  prices  rising  to  an  unreasonable  limit  by  virtue  of  the  restoration  of  the  duty 
named  in  the  McKinley  bill.  The  putting  of  idle  furnaces  in  blast  will,  by  com- 
petition, protect  the  consumers. 

We  fnrther  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  duties  on  bar  iron,  black  sheets,  and  tin  plate, 
and  that  cotton  ties  and  fence  wire  be  subjected  to  the  same  rates  as  other  like  mate- 
rial. We  ask  this  because  it  is  for  our  interest  that  our  customers,  the  makers  of 
bar  iron,  black  sheets,  tin  plate,  fence  wire,  and  cotton  ties,  should  be  protected. 
And  fnrther,  because  a  duty  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  an  article  is  intended 
opens  a  door  to  outrageous  frauds  on  the  revenue.  We  request  the  committee  to  adopt 
as  a  basis  for  the  new  tariff  the  so-called  McKinley  Act,  and  not  the  so-called  Wilson 
Act.  The  former  is  the  most  logical  and  systematic  tariff  act  ever  passed.  The  latter 
is  in  most  respects  irregular  and  inconsistent. 

We  do  not  ask  for  an  absolute  restoration  of  all  the  McKinley  rates  of  duty.  In 
the  chauges  of  business  some  of  these  may  now  be  too  high,  some  too  low. 

But  we  ask  the  committee  to  take  that  law  as  a  basis  for  a  revision,  and  especially 
its  provisions  for  specific  duties  in  all  cases  where  such  duties  are  possible. 

We  do  not  come  asking  this  restoration  of  duties,  hoping  thereby  for  such  a  change 
of  conditions  as  will  make  all  furnaces  profitable  investments,  but  we  do  it  believ- 
ing that  everything  that  can  be  should  be  done  to  grant  relief  to  such  owners  as 
have  spent  in  the  aggregate  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  and  equip  their  plants  in 
the  most  modem  manner.  There  are  snfficieut  first-class  blast  furnaces  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  every  ton  of  pig  iron,  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  that  can  possibly  be 
needed  to  supply  the  iron  and  steel  market  and  have  an  excess  for  years  to  come. 

They  represent  American  capital,  American  enterprise,  and,  when  in  operation, 
add  to  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  men  living  within  our  borders,  and  to  that 
extent  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  all  our  people. 

William  A.  Ingham, 
President  E,  P.  I.  A. 

Joseph  E»  Thropp, 
CluMrman  of  iKe  Executive  Committee  E,  P,  L  A, 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  N .  M.  SHIMEB,  07  PHILADELPHIA,  BEP- 
BESENTINO  THE  DUHBAB  FUBHACE  GOMPAHT. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  SniMEB  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  ask  for  a  restoration  of  duty  to  what  it  was  before.  We  ask  it 
l)e(!ause  it  is  too  low  now,  and  we  ask  it  because  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  are  now  overshadowing  the  iron  trade.  The  price  of  iron 
ill  An. erica  is  lower  than  the  price  of  iron  in  England. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is,  the  home  competition  has  carried  the  price 
of  it  down  f 

Mr.  Shimeb.  The  iuternal  competition,  I  call  it,  of  all  around  has 
brought  down  the  price  of  pig  iron  to  such  an  e^^teut  that  there  have 
been  shipments  of  pig  iron  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  is  not  foreign  competition,  but  domestic 
conix>etition  which  has  reduced  the  price! 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  competition. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Eight  there,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  how  will  an 
increased  rate  of  tariff  help  you  against  home  competition  without  the 
home  manufacturers  combine  and  put  up  prices  by  reason  of  the 
additional  duty! 

Mr.  Shimer.  We  do  not  expect  this  committee  to  do  anything  that 
will  in  any  way  eliminate  competition  that  there  is  at  home,  because 
we  are  not  afraid  of  our  home  people.  If  we  do  not  get  the  money, 
they  do. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Will  the  tariff  help  you  unless  you  combine! 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  do  not  combine. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  the  home  competition  is  troubling  you. 
Will  an  increased  duty  remedy  that  trouble! 

Mr.  Shimer.  An  increased  duty  will  protect,  not  remedy.  If  we 
can  get  into  the  condition  of  trade  we  held  before  the  last  four  years,  we 
will  not  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competition.  Why!  Because 
our  prices  will  go  up,  and  their  prices  will  perhaps  go  down.  I  do  not 
know;  they  may  stay  np,  but  they  have  heretofore  been  getting  down 
when  our  prices  got  up,  and  they  make  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  of  Europe  for  the  surplus  product  of  their  mills.  The  conse- 
quences are  we  are  trying  to  create  a  little  dumping  ground  on  the 
other  side  by  a  paltry  shipment  of  60,000,  60,000,  or  70,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  out  of  a  production  of  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  tons.  We 
can  take  care  of  ourselves,  comparatively  speaking,  at  home,  but  we  can 
not  take  care  against  the  foreigner.  Now,  why  should  we  need  to  be 
protected 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.    Is  not  the  present  duty  prohibitory  on  imports! 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  true.  If  you  can  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  the  present  duty  is  enough. 

Mr.  MgMlllin.  How  much  has  the  present  price  of  iron  to  increase 
before  it  exceeds  the  present  rate  of  duty! 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  MgMlllin.  If  you  can  have  $1.50  added  to  the  present  price, 
would  not  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  be  lucrative  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Shimer.  Np,  sir. 

Mr.  McMrLLiN.  Not  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
be  in  the  southern  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Shimer.  It  might  be  for  400,000  or  500,000  tons.  It  might  be  to 
theDuquesne  furnaces,  we  may  say,  which  have  a  set  of  furnaces  which 
has  been  erected  with  a  capacity  of  660  to  700  tons  per  day  as  against 
the  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  valleys  of  70  to  80  tons  a  day. 
Now,  for  the  four  furnaces  at  Duquesne  the  present  rate  of  duty  might 
be  for  twenty  years  snflBciently  high  to  make  those  furnaces  remunera- 
tive whether  there  was  a  duty  or  not. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  have  stated  that  the  price  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  is  lower  than  it  is  in  England  today! 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  is  it,  then,  that  only  $1.50  added  would  give 
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British  com])etition,  as  the  daty  is  $4  and  the  freight  added  would  be 
still  moref 

Mr.  Shoieb.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  $4,  and  iron  is  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  not  taking  into  account  the 
freight,  so  you  would  have  to  raise  the  price  $4  here  before  there 
could  be  any  material  competition  from  the  other  side,  if  the  price  of 
iron  remains  the  same  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Shimeb.  But  we  are  sending  iron  to  England  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  So  it  would  take  $4  added  to  the  present  price  to 
give  you  British  competition! 

Mr  Shimeb.  Less  the  freight. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  T.  N.  M.  SHIMEB. 

Saturday,  January  P,  1897. 

Mr.  Shimeb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  say  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  original  McKinley  bill 
restored,  so  far  as  its  tariff  applies  to  our  industry,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  unable  to  pay  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  article  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Pig  iron,  sir.  We  want  the  original  duty  restored  on 
pig  iron,  $6.72  per  ton  or  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  last  four  years  under  the  Wilson  bill  we  have  only  been 
able  to  pay  $1  a  day — $1  to  $1.10  a  day — for  the  laboring  men  engaged 
in  the  production  of  iron  at  the  furnace.  We  have  no  stores.  We  can 
have  no  stores  in  Pennsylvania.  We  manufacture  the  coke  that  goes 
into  the  pig  iron  from  Lake  Superior  ores. 

With  the  very  lowest  point  of  wages  that  has  ever  been  known  in  our 
section  we  have  only  been  able  to  ^et  along.  We  are  only  60  cents 
from  market  for  our  pig  iron,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  working 
from  year  to  year  to  try  to  get  down  to  a  point  to  make  some  money, 
but  even  with  the  $6.72  duty  there  was  an  enormous  tonnage  of  pig 
iron  which  came  into  the  United  States,  but  since  the  depression  there 
has  been  so  poor  a  market,  so  few  customers,  for  pig  iron  that  the  mar- 
ket could  not  even  take  the  pig  iron  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  take  that  from  abroad,  even  with  the  $4  duty. 
But  as  soon  as  the  conditions  will  warrant  the  sale  of  pig  iron  of  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  United  States  you  will  see  plenty  of  pig  iron 
coming  in  from  abroad  with  the  $4  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  was  the  annual  production  of  pig  iron  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  1894! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  About  9,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Tawnby,  What  has  been  the  annual  production  since  1894! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  About  8,000,000  tons.  The  Bessemer  iron,  previous  to 
189i,  formed  a  large  part  of  the  importation  to  the  steel  works,  such  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  steel 
works  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  ordinary  iron  was  taken 
into  the  New  England  market  in  competition  with  the  Southern  irons, 
and  within  the  last  year  or  tfwo  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  basic.    There  have  been  preparations  for  basic  furnaces. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Was  not  the  production  prior  to  1894  consumed  in  the 
United  States!. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Tes. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Has  the  annual  prodaction  since  1894  been  consumed 
in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Shimeb.  It  has  been  consumed  from  only  the  best  equipped  and 
most  eligibly  situated  geographically  to  the  market.  The  other  furnaces 
have  gone  out  of  blast.    They  could  not  live. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  much  was  imported  in  1896  of  the  class  of  which 
you  si)eakt 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  know;  very  little. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  stated  that  substantially  we  supplied  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  that  market  has  been  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
lessf 

Mr.  MoMnJiiK.  A  million,  he  said. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  It  has  been  affected  like  other  things  by  the  general 
depression  that  has  existed  throughout  the  country  f 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  concerned  only  in  the  production  of  pig  iron; 
have  you  any  other  relation  to  the  great  iron  trade  f 

Mr.  Shimeb.  As  a  manufacturer  of  coke.  We  have  introduced  into 
the  United  States  within  the  past  few  years — in  fact  we  have  had  them 
running  about  three  years — the  new  by-product  ovens  of  German  make, 
and  we  have  erected  those  in'  our  Gonnellsville  works,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing coke  from  the  regular  Gonnellsville  coal  and  saving  the  by-product, 
saving  a  heat  which  represents  6,000,000  tons  of  fuel  per  annum. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  iron  business  generally  t 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Manufacture  of  iron  of  every  kind! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  Wilson  bill  affords  pretty  large  protection,  does  it 
not,  for  iron  and  steel  products? 

Mr.  Shimeb.  If  you  Will  specify — ^in  tin  plate,  no;  in  sheet  iron,  no; 
but  in  bar  irons  and  in  that  class,  of  beams  and  forged  iron,  the  protec- 
tion is  such  that  they  can  live  under  it. 

Mr.  TiJBNEB.  You  think  that  only  the  sheet  iron  and  the  black  plates, 
tin  plates,  are  beneath  what  you  think  should  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Shimeb.  The  McKinley  duty  suits  me.  It  is  consistent,  and  in 
all  respects  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  protection  to  the  iron  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  only  weak  wherever  it  specifies  an  ad 
valorem  duty  as  against  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  complain  of  the  pig-iron  duty  t 

Mr.  Shimeb.  At  $4f 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Then,  excepting  the  pig-iron  and  sheet-iron  duty  and 
the  tin-plate  duty,  you  think  that  the  rest  of  the  rates  provided  on  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule  are  adequate  under  the  present  lawf 

Mr.  Shimeb.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  about  cotton  tiesl 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  is  on  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  They  are  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  It  is  simply  preposterous. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  In  speaking  of  cotton  ties,  there  is  a  little  matter  of 
history  connected  with  it,  as  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  knows.    I 
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am  trying  to  get  at  this  concession  which  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  preceding  you,  that  the  rates  under  the  present  law,  under 
various  items  of  the  metal  schedule,  are  fairly  liberal  to  the  protection 
Bide.    Is  not  that  true! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Why,  no.  Under  existing  circumstances,  taking  the 
abnormally  high  prices  abroad  and  the  abnormally  low  prices  iu  the 
United  States,  they  afford  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  but  when 
things  get  into  their  normal  condition  again  they  will  not  afford  tbe 
necessary  protection.  I  mean  the  present  Wilson-Gorman  bill  will  not 
aiford  the  necessary  protection,  and  therefore  we  ask  the  McKiuley 
rate. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  are  not  willing  to  make  the  concession  which  wa^ 
made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  preening  you  not  long  since;  you  heard 
him  t 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Who  was  it! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  ^remember.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concession 
made  except  on  something  he  was  not  interested  in. 

Mr.  Tuhneb.  Yen  are  not  interested  in  all  these  lines! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  am  interested  in  pig  iron;  I  am  interested  in  the  base, 
and  so  I  am  interested  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  So  you  can  not  be  as  liberal  as  he  was! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  be  as  liberal  as  he  was. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Has  it  not  been  understood  among  the  iron  and  steel 
people  that  they  were  fairly  satisfied  with  the  existing  rates  under  that 
schedule! 

Mr.  Shimbb.  That  was  the  best  they  could  get,  and  they  had  to  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But  they  have  another  opportunity  now! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  And  we  are  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  all  of  you  doing  that! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  know;  I  am. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  want  all  you  can  get!    ' 

Mr.  Shimeb.  We  want  what  is  proper  and  right.  When  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  was  under  consideration,  long  hearings  were  had  upon  it,  and 
we  were  put  down  from  $8  to  $6.72  per  ton.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the 
hearings  were  not  so  long.  A  great  many  things  were  put  on  the  free 
list.  The  gentleman  has  referred  to  cotton  ties,  which  were  put  on  the 
free  list.  That  was  not  right.  I  think  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  iron  schedule  in  every  way,  because  I  have  stood 
up  in  the  Philadelphia  customhouse  and  entered  steel  blooms  shipped 
from  the  Eiver  Tyne  on  the  same  day  and  compelled  to  enter  my  goods — 
my  foreign  invoice — at  a  higher  rate  than  an  English  firm  that  had  a 
resident  partner  in  the  United  States.  They  entered  their  blooms  on 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Under  what  tariff  law  has  your  business  been  the  most 
prosperous! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Under  the  McEinley  bill-and  previously,  and  it  has  not 
been  prosperous  at  all  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  attribute  that  lack  of  posi)erity  to  the  Wilson 
bill! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  attribute  the  lack  of  confidence 

Mr.  TuBKEB.  Do  not  you  know  those  things  would  not  have  flour- 
ished under  the  McKinley  bill  during  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
during  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Do  I  know  so! 
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Mr.  Turner.  Do  not  you  know  under  the  conditions  that  have 
existed  iu  the  iron  and  steel  trade  your  business  would  have  languished 
anyhow! 

Mr.  Shimer.  But  about  25  per  cent  less;  there  would  have  been 
that  much  difference;  25  per  cent  better  under  the  McKinley  bill  than 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  yon  make  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Shimer.  On  the  general  prices.  I  blew  out  on  the  27th  of 
August,  fearing  Mr.  Cleveland  would  be  elected  in  1892,  and  I  was  out 
twenty  months.  I  blew  out  on  the  3d  of  September  of  this  year  for 
fear  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  elected,  and  I  am  going  in  on  next  Mon- 
day because  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected,  and  I  am  going  to  make  250 
tons  of  pig  iron  every  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  expect  a  rise  in  the  duty  on  pig  iron;  and  if  bO| 
how  much  f 

Mr.  Shimer.  To  $6.72  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  expect  all  the  rates,  or  you  would  like  all  tke 
rates,  raised  to  what  they  were  under  the  McKinley  Actf 

Mr.  SniMER.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  like  to  have  the  McKinley  rates  restored! 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  McKinley  rates  in  reference 
to  the  iron  schedule  restored,  because  I  know  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  about  other  schedules. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Are  yon  resuming  operations  next  Monday  in  conse- 
quence of  anticipated  increased  duties  or  anticipated  increased  confi- 
dence! 

Mr.  Shimer.  Anticipated  increased  confidence  and  I  hope  increased 
duties. 

STATEMEHT  OF  JOSEPH  B.  THEOPP,  OF  EVEEBTT,  PA 

Saturday,  January  .9, 1897. 

Mr.  Thropp  said :  Mr.  chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a 
report  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  executive  committee  in  the  offices  of  the  association,  has  been  put 
in  printed  form  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Ingham.  There  were  one  or  two 
questions  which  I  understood  you  wished  to  ask  as  to  the  present  cost 
and  selling  price  of  iron  and  what  might  be  the  possibilities  in  the 
future. 

We  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  pig-iron  market  to-day  as  being 
abnormal.  In  other  words,  prices  are  so  much  lower  than  they  should 
be,  and  prices  abroad  so  much  higher  than  usual,  that  this  duty  of 
$4  is  ample  protection  to-day,  and  under  the  Wilson  bill,  as  Mr.  McMil- 
Uu  has  said,  the  importations  have  decreased;  yet  should  we  have  a 
fair  market  and  fair  prices  over  here,  the  duty  of  $4  a  ton  would  not 
be  an  ample  protection,  and  therefore  we  ask  the  restoration  of  the 
McKinley  duty. 

Some  little  has  been  said  and  some  questions  asked  by  Mr.  McMillin 
as  to  the  cost  of  iron  in  the  South.  We  of  the  North  are  not  supposed 
to  be  accurately  posted  as  to  the  details,  but  I  have  visited  the  South 
and  I  know  a  number  of  men  who  are  interested  in  the  works  down 
there — a  number  of  my  friends — and  I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  any  ol 
them  who  have  been  making  much  money  on  their  investments  in  the 
South  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  The  president  of  one  of  the 
large  companies  down  there  told  me  that  he  had  lost  25  to  50  cents  a 
ton  on  every  ton  sold  in  the  last  few  years,  but  that  they  had  paid  the 
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interest  on  their  bonds  becaase  they  had  made  $48,000  out  of  their 
stores.  In  the  North  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  that.  Another  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Southern  companies — one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
the  (South,  in  the  Birmingham  district — talked  to  me  about  his  business 
the  other  day,  and  J  asked  him  why  it  was  he  was  not  running  his  estab- 
lishment, and  he  told  me  that  the  iron  mills  in  the  South  which  were 
running  to  day  were  running  for  the  sheriflF,  He  was  connected  with 
the  Pioneer  Works. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  diflBculties  you  are  encountering  to  day  the 
result  of  foreign  competition  or  domestic  competition  f 

Mr.  Thropp.  Domestic  competition  and  the  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption at  home.  If  we  had  a  normal  condition  of  trade  here  through- 
out the  country,  we  estimate  that  we  would  produce  and  consume  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons  more  iron,  and  then  possibly  we  would  get 
remunerative  prices  here  at  home  if  we  were  not  injured  by  the  impor- 
tations from  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  or  what  would  it  be  likely  to  bo  now  under  normal  con- 
ditions f 

Mr.  Thropp.  Under  normal  conditions  it  should  be  from  9,000,000  to 
9,600,000  tons.    Last  year  it  was  about  8,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  consumption  fell  off  at  least  25  per  centf 

Mr.  Thropp.  Last  year  the  falling  off  was  1,700,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1892,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  a  larger  population  now  and  we  ought 
to  have  an  increase  in  consumption. 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir;  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  consumption. 
Last  year  the  railroads  consumed  only  about  800,000  tons  of  rails. 
They  have  consumed  2,100,000  tons  in  a  year.  If  you  take  that  as  an 
unusually  high  year,  we  would  possibly  be  safe  in  saying  that  we  ought 
to  consume  annually  1,600,000  tons  or  double  what  they  consumed  last 
year.  We  have  from  35,000  to  37,000  locomotives  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  average  life  of  a  locomotive  is  about  ten  years,  therefore  we 
ought  to  build  about  3,500  locomotives  a  year  in  this  country.  There 
were  built  last  year  only  1,100.  The  same  facts  would  apply  to  cars. 
If  we  had  normal  demand  the  production  of  iron  would  be  greater  and 
the  prices  would  rise,  and  then  this  duty  would  not  be  a  safe  protec- 
tion. We  can  produce  so  much  iron  in  this  country  under  a  normal 
demand  that  the  consumer  will  be  protected  by  the  competition  anyway. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Can  you  tell  at  what  prices  this  pig  iron  sold? 

Mr.  Thropp.  It  sold  for  about  $8  a  ton  at  the  furnaces  in  Virginia. 
It  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  is  in 
the  Birmingham  district,  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  understand  that  they  can  make  pig  iron  down  there 
for  $7  a  ton  or  possibly  a  little  less.  When  I  asked  the  question  of  the 
president  of  the  Pioneer  Company  why  it  was  that  they  had  blown  out  and 
stopped  making  iron,  he  said  that  it  was  no  use  to  run,  because  they  were 
running  for  the  sheriff.  I  think  the  mistake  is  perhaps  that  they  are 
exhausting  their  properties  without  charging  royalties  to  those  proper- 
ties. Iron  and  coal  properties  are  not  like  wheat  properties.  You  can 
not  sow  another  crop  of  iron  or  coal.  They  will  eventually  without 
doubt  exhaust  those  valuable  properties  they  have  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ^mished  any  information  to  this  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  cost  of  producing  iron  in  this  country  and  the  cost 
of  producing  it  abroad! 
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Mr.  Thbopp.  I  bave  not,  but  we  have  driven  in  this  statement  the 
selling  price  of  our  iron  now  and  the  selling  price  of  our  iron  four  years 
ago,  and  the  average  selling  price.  This  statement  will  show  that  iron 
has  fallen  during  these  four  years  $3  to  $3.15  a  ton  on  our  price  at 
home.  Abroad  the  price  of  iron  has  advanced.  Therefore  the  condi- 
tions now  are  abnormal.  I  understand  you  gentlemen  desire  to  fix  a 
tariff  bill  that  will  give  the  business  men  some  rest;  in  other  words, 
one  that  will  be  fixed  lor  some  time.  Therefore  the  duty  ought  to  be 
high  enough  on  articles  where  competition  at  home  can  protect  the 
consumer.  Where  the  productive  capacity  is  sufficiently  great  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  the  duty  ought  to  be  high  enough  to  keep  out  foreign 
products. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Do  you  know  the  price  at  which  this  iron  has  been 
selling  that  Alabama  has  been  sending  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  No;  but  they  have  not  been  exporting  as  much,  ^ I 
think,  as  one  gentleman  said  before  the  recess.  As  I  understand  the 
total  exports  from  the  South  have  only  been  from  33,000  to  37,000  tons. 
They  claim  to  have  had  more  than  90,000  tons  for  export,  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  not  been  exported.  They  are  meeting  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  beset  them  even  more  in  the  future.  The  moment 
they  commence  to  export  in  any  great  quantity  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  tonnage  from  the  Southern  ports  to  the  foreign  ports  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  that  demand  fqr  tonnage  the  ireights  will  go  up^  and  there- 
fore that  means  of  unloading  our  surplus  will  be  sunt  off. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  pig  iron!  "* 

Mr. Thbopp.  lam. 

Mr.  TUBNBB.  Where  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  At  Everett,  Bedford  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Where  do  you  get  your  kon  oref 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Partly  from  my  own  property,  partly  fipom  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  partly  from  the  Lake  Superior  regions. 

Mr.  TuENEB.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  usef 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Our  own  coke.  It  is  manufactured  within  16  miles  of 
our  works. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  have  the  limestone  near  at  hand  too? 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Our  local  ores  are  very  lean.  I  have  to  bring  the 
richer  ores  from  the  lakes.  About  one-third  of  the  ore  I  get  from  our 
local  production 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  And  about  two-thirds  from  Lake  Superior! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Can  you  state  about  what  it  costs  you  on  the  present 
basis  of  affairs  to  make  pig  iron,  the  furnace  iron  or  Bessemer  steel  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  do  not  make  Bessemer  because  the  ores  at  my  place 
are  high  in  phosphorus,  and  possibly  they  are  a  little  cheaper  than 
those  used  for  the  Bessemer  purpose.  The  average  cost  in  our  region 
is  from  $10  to  $10.50  a  ton.  That  is  for  an  iron  not  made  from  mill 
cinder. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Do  you  find  it  cheaper  to  get  the  Lake  Superior  ores 
than  the  ores  from  the  South  which  you  could  get  if  you  were  prepared 
to  use  the  phosphorous  ores? 

Mr.  Thbopp.  We  could  not  get  them  from  the  South,  because  the 
freight  rate  is  from  $4  to  $4.50 — that  is,  from  the  Alabama  district  to 
the  North.  If  you  put  that  on  the  price  of  ore,  remembering  that  it 
takes  2  tons  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  iron,  you  would  have  $9  right  there 
for  your  freight. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Gould  you  use  the  rivers  to  send  your  pig  to  marketT 

T  h ^21 
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Mr.  Thbopp.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  transport  it  by  rail. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  market  f 

Mr.  Thropp.  Philadelphia  principally,  and  we  send  it  up  intp  Tren- 
ton, Newark,  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  some  of  it  even  to 
New  England. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  pig  iron  that  you  mannfactare  from  phosphorous 
ores  about  the  same  grade  as  that  which  they  make  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Not  exactly;  the  ores  they  use,  as  I  understand,  are 
rather  higher  in  manganese  than  the  ores  we  use.  We  are  careful  to 
select  them  for  that  purpose;  and,  then,  too,  we  make  a  specialty  of 
our  better  foundry  iron,  which  we  send  to  the  North  and  produce  a 
soft  iron  which  is  high  in  carbon. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  Bessemer  process  being  extended  among  the 
furnaces  in  your  section! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Not  except  where  the  furnaces  are  owned  by  Bessemer 
companies  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  being  rather  contracted. 
Furnaces  outside  that  were  making  Bessemer  iron  at  one  time  are 
going  now  onto  foundry  iron. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  ai>y  prospect  of  any  means  by  which  this 
foundry  iron  can  be  more  readily  converted  into  Bessemer  steel  f 

Mr.  Thropp.  Not  foundry  iron.  We  would  not  make  it  as  foundry 
iron  if  we  were  going  to  convert  it;  but  they  might  make  mill  iron  or 
iron  designed  for  conversion  by  the  open-Jiea1*th  process. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  an  old  process f 

Mr.  Thropp.  It  is  an  old  process  in  one  sense,  but  it  has  not  been 
perfected  until  recently.  They  are  now  perfecting  it  so  it  can  be  used 
to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Profitably! 

Mr.  Thropp.  As  I  am  not  engaged  with  steel  works  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  only  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  ironf 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir.    Only  with  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  works — east  or  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghaniesf 

Mr.  Thropp.  Southeast  of  Huntingd(m  and  east  of  the  AUeghanies. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  oret 

Mr.  Thropp.  Two-thirds  from  the  lake  regions — ^from  Erie. 

The  Chairman.  Being  on  the  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  you  are  at  a 
disadvantage  so  far  as  getting  your  raw  material  i^  concerned  with 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  on  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies f 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir;  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  does  the  transportation  cost  on  a  ton  of  ore 
from  the  ore  beds  in  the  Northwest  to  your  furnace  t 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  could  hardly  tell  that.  I  wiU  answer  it  in  part.  First, 
they  have  the  cost  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes,  which  is  a  raU  cost,  and 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with.  Then  they  have  the  lake  cost,  which  varies 
from  50  cents  to  91  and  $1.25. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  the  average  on  the  lake! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Seventy-five  cents,  possibly.  Then  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  lake  port  again  to  the  frimace. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  How  much  is  that! 

Mr.  Thropp.  One  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  about. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  $2.25  on  your  ore.  I  am  going  to  ask  yon 
what  the  value  of  the  ore  is  at  the  lake  port! 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  buy  at  the  lower  lake  porti 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  it  worth  there! 
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Mr.  Thbopp.  $2.10  to  $3.50;  it  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  So  that  the  ore  that  will  make  a  ton  of  pig  laid  down 
at  your  furnace  costs  you  about  whatf 

Mr.  Thbopp.  From  $6.25  to  $7  a  ton,  depending  on  what  kind  of  iron 
you  are  making.    That  is  for  the  ore  alone. 

Mr.  McMellin.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  turn  out  the  pig  in  the 
South  at  $1  to  $2  cheaper  than  thatf 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  understand  so.  Some  of  them  down  there  have 
advantages  in  producing  it  that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is,  they  have  the  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  close 
together  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Tes;  there  is  another  point.  In  our  State  we  are  not 
allowed  to  have  the  stores,  and  compel  our  men  to  deal  at  those  stores. 
In  the  South  it  is  virtually  compulsion,  and  I  can  give  you  a  little 
instance  that  was  told  to  me  by  the  president  of  a  Virginia  furnace. 
I  do  not  wish  to  mention  any  names,  as  it  is  his  private  business,  but 
will  give  the  facts.  An  item  that  costs  $1.15  they  were  selling  at  the 
miners'  store  to  the  miners  for  $2.75.  I  was  buying  that  same  article 
of  goods  for  my  men  and  was  selling  it  to  them  at  $1.40,  and  thinking 
that  was  a  good  profit.  It  was  costing  us  both  the  same.  That  year 
he  told  me  that  he  made  $48,000  in  the  stores,  but  admitted  that  he 
had  lost  on  every  ton  of  iron  produced. 

Mr.  Evans.  Instead  of  making  the  profit  out  of  their  ores  or  iron  they 
have  made  it  out  of  their  labor! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  like  that! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  can  give  you  another  instance.  Two  furnaces  made 
$200,000,  and  one  of  the  officers  admitted  that  this  was  made  alto- 
gether out  of  the  stores. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  that  furnace  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  That  is  an  Alabama  furnace. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Which  one  I 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  do  not  like  to  give  names,  as  I  do  not  suppose  these 
gentlemen  expected  when  they  told  me  that  I  would  make  it  public. 
Do  you  insist  f 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  your  ore  come  by  way  of  Pittsburg! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  No,  sir;  it  comes  to  Erie,  and  then  it  is  shipped  down 
by  Emporium  and  into  Tyrone,  and  in  that  way  to  our  furnace. 

Mr.  Dalzelx..  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  freight  rates 
on  your  ore  and  the  freight  rates  on  ore  to  Pittsburg! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  understand  Pittsburg  rates  are  from  95  cents  to  $1  J.5 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  yours  cost  you  $1.50! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes^sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  difference  would  that  make  between  the 
Pittsburg  cost  of  ore  and  the  cost  of  your  ore  on  sufficient  ore  to  make 
a  ton  of  pig  iron! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  About  50  cents  a  ton,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  ores 
are  richer  ores,  and  will  possibly  run  60  per  cent,  while  our  ores  will 
not  run  that  high.  Therefore  it  would  not  take  quite  two  tons  for  them 
to  make  a  ton  of  iron.    The  difference  would  probably  be  55  cents. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  do  the  commercial  values  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  pig  iron  compare  with  your  pig  iron! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  think  I  am  getting  about  $1  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  Whe^eb.  For  what  general  use  is  your  pig! 
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Mr.  Thbopp.  For  foundry  parposes,  such  as  making  Hgbt  castings 
tor  sewing  machines,  malleable  iron,  wire,  and  for  machine  iron  that 
is  to  go  under  tools  to  be  finished. 

Mr.  Whebleb.  Do  you  use  it  for  stoves  I 

Mr.  Thbopp.  It  is  used  for  the  fine  work  for  some  stoves. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Alabama  pig  iron  is  used  in  the  same  wayT 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes;  mixed  with  Northern  iron,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  At  one  time  considerable  was  shipped  from  Sheffield 
to  Pittsburg,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Thbopp.  It  was  not  shipped  successfully,  I  should  think,  or  else 
it  would  be  continued. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  It  was  shipped  from  Sheffield  to  points  east  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  know;  it  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets.  I  have* 
a  customer  whom  I  used  to  have  several  years  ago;  he  is  baying  Everett 
iron  to  mix  with  some  of  the  Alabama  irons  for  the  light  castings^ 
plumbing  work,  etc. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anybody  here  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone. 


SWEDISH  BAR  IRON. 

(Pftragraph  111.) 

MEMOEIAL   OF   WILLIAM    &    HAEVEY    EOWLAHD,    OF   PHILA- 
DELPHIA, ASKING  FOE  EEGLASSIFIGATIOH. 

Philadelphia.,  January  8, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  last  clause  in  paragraph  111,  Schedule  G,  in  the  tariff  act  of 
Aagust  27, 1894,  reads  as  follows : 

Provided  further,  That  aU  iron  bars,  blooms,  biUetSi  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind 
in  the  roanafaotore  of  which  charooal  is  used  as  fuel  shaU  be  sabjeot  to  a  daty  of 
$12  per  ton. 

This  same  clause  originally  appeared  in  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1883, 
and  was  no  doubt  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  makers  of  charcoal 
pig  iron  and  was  undoubtedly  eminently  proper  at  that  time,  but  since 
then  many  changes  have  been  made  in  furnace  construction  and  coke 
production  and  the  quality  of  coke  iron  has  been  so  much  improved 
that  it  has  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  charcoal  iron  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  about  the  only  effect  of  the  law  is  to  allow  all  kinds  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  whether  in  the  shape  of  raw  material  or  finished 
product,  to  come  into  this  country  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  ($12  per  ton). 
Now  we  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  have  iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel  subjected  to  the  same  classification  as  other 
iron,  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  llO,  111,  and  112,  in  order  that  the  roU- 
ing  mills  in  this  country  may  have  the  work  that  is  now  and  has  been 
done  since  July,  1883,  in  mills  in  Sweden. 

William  &  Haevey  Rowland,  Inoorpobated, 

Edw.  liowLAND,  President. 
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PROTEST  OE  THE  WILCOX  AHD  HOWE  GOMFAVT  AGAIHST  ANY 

nrCBEASE  OF  DUTY. 

Derby,  Conn.,  January  11^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Along  with  other  manafactarers  in  our  line,  our  attention  reverts  to 
the  duty  on  Swedish  bar  iron.  On  general  principles,  we  are  in  favor 
of  all  reasonable  protection  to  domestic  indastries,  and  desire  our  own 
covered  within  reasonable  limits,  but  there  is  nothing  made  in  this 
country  that  we  know  of  ^hat  takes  the  place  of  Norway  and  Swedish 
iron.  Quite  large  quantities  of  this  material  are  still  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carriage  hardware,  tacks,  and  various  other  hardware,  and 
from  our  own  standpoint  we  feel  that  any  increase  in  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  which,  we  understand,  is  $12  per  ton,  would  work  a  detriment 
'to  said  industries.  Were  it  a  question  of  protecting  a  similar  quality 
of  metal  made  in  this  country,  we  would  not  make  this  request,  but  any 
increase  in  duty  we  think  could  only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue.  The  result,  however,  would  be  a  decrease  in  revenue, 
we  think,  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  importations. 

The  Wilcox  and  Howe  Company, 
P.  W.  Benham,  Receiver. 


TIN  PLATE. 

(Paragraph  121.) 

STATEHEVT  OP  W.  B.  CBOHEMETEE,  OF  PITTSBTniO,  PA.,  EEPEE- 
SEHTIHG  THE  TIH-PLATE  MAKUPACTUEEES. 

Satubday,  Ja/nuary  P,  1897. 

Mr.  Cbonemeteb  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  are  here  representing  the  tin  plate  manufacture  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  statement  written  out  which  we  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  we  would  like  briefly 
to  make  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  same. 

We  have  come  here  to  request  you  to  consider  a  few  propositions  for 
changes  in  the  present  law. 

The  first  thing  we  desire  is  that  paragraph  121  of  the  present  law, 
where  it  now  reads  "  1^  cents  per  pound,"  shall  be  changed  to  "  1 J 
cents  per  pound."  The  second  change  we  ask  for  is  paragraph  120  of 
the  present  law,  which  reads : 

Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  planished  or  glanced,  hy  whatever  name  designated,  If 
cents  per  ponnd :  Provided,  That  plate  or  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever 
name  designated,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  glanced  herein  provided  for, 
which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  or 
which  is  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished,  shall  pay  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per 
ponnd  more  dnty  than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  or 
taggers  iron  or  steel. 

In  the  last  part  of  that  paragraph  we  would  like  it  to  read  <<  one- 
fourth"  instead  of  "one-eighth."  Those  plates  are  the  foundation  of 
tin  plates. 

And  the  third  change  we  ask  is  in  paragraph  118  of  the  present  law. 
It  reads :  "  Thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  1.1  cents  per  pound."  That 
applies  to  all  sheet  iron  and  taggers  iron  that  is  lighter  than  25  gauge. 
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In  later  years  through  other  conditions  that  have  come  about  we  make 
taggers  iron  lighter  than  32  gauge,  which  was  not  done  in  former  years, 
and  when  it  comes  to  such  light  sheets  the  duty  is  not  adequate  to 
cover  those  very  light  sheets,  and  we  ask  that  there  be  inserted  "not 
thinner  than  32  gauge,"  and  that  to  include  all  that  is  thinner  than  25 
gauge.  Twenty-five  gauge  is  the  thinnest  that  is  specified  under  the 
present  law.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  this  thin  plate  be  1.2  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  want  to  make  another  bracket  there  I 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Tes,  sir;  an  advance  on  the  sheets  that  are  lighter 
than  32  gauge;  we  ask  for  a  further  advance  on  such  sheets,  or  one- 
tenth  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  new  bracket  will  indlude  sheets  from  25  to  32  in 
thickness? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  That  bracket  will  be  changed  from  25  to  32,  and 
there  would  be  a  new  bracket  32  and  lighter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  on  your  last  bracked  you  want  an  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  centf 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  now  bears  a  duty  of  55  per  cent! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes;  on  that  class  of  iron  that  is  imported  now, 
and  that  includes  most  of  that  class  of  iron  over  32  gauge. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  under  that  clause  there  was  imported  under  the 
McKinley  law  7,999,000  pounds.  There  was  imported,  after  the  tariff 
had  been  reduced  from  1.4  cents  a  pound  to  1.1  cents  per  pound  in  1896, 
only  2,420,000  pounds,  or  about  three  times  as  much  under  the  McKinley 
Act  as  under  the  Wilson  Act.  How  is  it  that  when  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  importations? 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  On  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  into  this  country  there  was  a  very  large  increase  of  rolling- 
mill  capacity  for  that  class  of  work.  I  suppose  that  7,000,000  pounds 
is  largely  made  up  of  black  plates  that  go  into  tinning  and  stock  of 
that  kind  and  go  into  similar  work  which  make  up  that  large  aggregate. 
Since  then  the  tin-plate  industry  has  been  introduced  and  the  tin-plate 
manufactuiers  have  made  most  of  it  themselves.  Still  they  imported 
more  than  2,000  pounds  that  is  principally  made  up  of  the  lighter  gauge 
and  we  could  not  reach  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  you  want  to  prevent  the  importation  of  that! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent;  because  we  have  the 
workmen  here  and  we  have  this  product,  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  them  makeitf 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  If  you  want  to  call  it  prohibitory,  but  the  duty 
would  not  really  be  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  tin  plates 
made  last  year  were  made  from  American  black  sheets! 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  I  think,  if  I  recollect  right,  it  is  pretty  nearly 
all;  about  98J  per  cent,  according  to  Ayers's  report. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  that  the  black-sheet  industry  has  grown  just  as 
the  tin-plate  industry  has  grown  t 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir,  in  fact  more;  because  in  the  year  pre- 
vious to  that  I  think  only  80  per  cent  of  the  tin  plates  were  made  of 
American  plates,  and  last  year  it  was  practically  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  was  the  other  amendment  you  wanted! 
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Mr.  Ceonemeyeb.  The  other  amendments  relate  to  black  plates,  ns 
in  paragraph  120  of  tbe  present  law. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Please  read  the  paragraph  so  I  can  locate  it. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  *•  Paragraph  120.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel, 
planished  or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  If  cents  per 
pound:  Provided,  That  taggers  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel, by  what 
ever  name  designated  other  than  planished  or  glanced,  herein  provided 
for,  which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  mate- 
rial or  process,  or  which  is  cold-rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  x)olished, 
shall  pay  one-fonrth  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  corro 
sponding  gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel." 
It  now  reads  "one-eighth.'^ 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  importations  were  made  under  that  in  the 
last  year;  have  you  the  figures  before  you  I  The  proviso  is  not  laid 
down  here,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  trace  it. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  On  page  8  they  are  enumerated  according  to  the 
different  gauges.    The  last  item  is  in  paragraph  120. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  Thinner  than  No.  23  wire  gaugef 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  about  sheets  cleaned  by  acids  or  any 
other  process? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  Mr.  McMillin  is  asking 
about. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  were  several  brackets  after  that,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  which  it  applied  to. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  importations  of  that  have  been  brought  down 
for  the  same  reason  I  explained  before. 

Mr.  McMUiLiN.  You  want  it  raised  I 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  From  122^  to  136. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  The  fact  is,  that  the  present  rate,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  too  low.  Just  on  the  same  basis,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  we  would  desire  to  have  the  tin-plate  duty  raised  to  1^  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  proportion  of  the  article  embraced  in  that  is 
produced  here  and  what  proportion  is  imported? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  As  I  stated  before,  the  amount  for  the  tin-plate 
making  has  practically  all  been  made  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1^  per  cent. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  It  is  practically  all  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  for  tin-plate  purposes;  but  there  are 
other  purposes  for  which  they  imported  somewhat. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  The  tin-plate  industry,  then,  has  flourished  under  the 
reductions  made  in  the  Wilson  bill,  has  it  not;  the  manufacturing  of 
it  has  increased  in  volume? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes.  I  would  not  call  it  flourishing,  because  we 
have  been  running  on  the  ragged  edge  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  But  it  has  increased? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  that  is,  works  that  were  contemplated 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  were  finished,  and  the  companies 
that  were  organized  for  the  purpose  before  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
law  have  in  some  ca^es  gone  into  operation  since  the  repeal  of  that 
tariff',  having  previously  made  all  arrangements  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  The  output  has  been  largely  increased? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  number  of  establishments  in  operation  has 
largely  increased  T 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  there  not  some  establishments  that  are  not  oper- 
ating now  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir;  several  of  them,  and  several  of  them 
are  for  sale  to-day. 

Mr.  Steele.  There  have  been  strikes,  have  there  not,  on  account  of 
low  wages? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  had  a 
strike  that  lasted  four  or  five  months.  We  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
men  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  fEtctories  is  still  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  The  rate  of  wages  exists  now  that  we  estab- 
lished after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  After  the  four  or  five 
months'  struggle  with  the  workmen  they  accepted  a  reduction  and  we 
went  to  work  again.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  could  go  to  work  at  all.  It 
seemed  as  if  Providence  was  taking  care  of  us  when  the  Grovernment 
of  the  United  States  had  gone  back  on  us. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  interest  was  kept  alive  merely  on  account  of  the 
low  rates  for  steel  billets? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes^  and  several  times  the  price  of  steel  raised, 
and  we  were  trembling  in  our  boots.  Fortunately  the  manufacturers 
in  the  business  had  nearly  all  bought  low;  so  they  were  able  to  carry 
along  until  the  price  was  reduced  again.  But  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  money  lost  on  account  of  the  steel  going  up,  and  oar  prices 
would  not  correspond  with  the  price  of  the  steel  if  it  went  up.  We  had 
this  constant  menace  abroad  against  us — ^that  we  could  not  raise  our 
prices  any  more  than  to  the  import  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  this  you  ask  for  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  wage  rate,  and  to  cover  the  possible  variations  in  the  price  of 
raw  material? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  That  is  the  very  lowest  that  we  could  get  along 
with,  to  provide  against  such  contingencies  as  have  arisen  in  these 
times;  and  another  thing,  workmen  will  l|kely  want  their  old  rate  of 
wages  again  when  times  get  prosperous.  We  will  have  to  provide  for 
that.    If  we  had  to  pay  the  old  wages  now  we  could  not  get  along  at  all. 

Mii  TuBNEB.  Is  your  mill  located  in  Pittsburg  ? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  It  is  located  in  McKeesport,  near  Pittsburg; 
about  15  miles  distant. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  business  at  other  points? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  went  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  industry,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  rocked  its  cradle? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  have  been  engaged  in  it  since  1873. 

Mr.  Tunbeb.  Have  you  explained  why  there  seems  to  be,  at  least  to 
my  eye,  a  diminution  of  importations  under  the  reduced  duty? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  explained  that,  but  I 
can  explain  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth  l^bout  it. 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  The  facts  are  these:  When  the  McKinley  bill 
was  passed  we  were  guaranteed,  as  we  understood  it,  six  years'  time  to 
develop  that  industry,  on  the  conditioui  or  the  promise  which  was 
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extracts  from  uh,  that  we  would  a^tate  so  much  in  the  industry  as  to 
coax  others — capitalists  and  men  whom  we  might  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject— to  go  into  the  industry,  and  on  that  condition  we  were  guaranteed 
six  years'  time  for  developing.  We  did  our  part;  our  mill  was  thrown 
open  to  any  man  who  wanted  to  investigate  how  we  manufactured  our 
goods;  anyone  could  come  into  our  mill  nnd  see  what  was  going  on. 
We  explained  everything  to  them.  We  got  the  people  into  the  mind  of 
investing  in  it.  Several  capitalists  were  ready  to  invest  in  it.  Several 
large  companies  were  formed.  We  agitated  this  subject,  and  for  a 
while  they  hesitated  to  go  into  it.  But  they  did  go  into  it.  They  had 
their  money  ready  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed.  At  that  time 
some  of  them  had  already  started  building,  and  they  could  not  go  back. 
Others  had  not  started,  but  had  their  organizations  in  shape.  They 
hesitated  for  a  while  whettier  to  start  up  or  not,  but  to  them  it  appeared 
very  likely  that  they  might  be  able  to  get  along,  as  everything  was 
getting  very  low  then — ^labor  was  low,  machinery  was  low,  and  raw 
material  was  low« 

On  account  of  the  cheap  cost  of  erecting  buildings  at  that  time  they 
decided  to  build,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  this  incongruity  in  the  bill 
would  be  remedied.  A  duty  of  1.2  cents  a  i)ound  was  -left  in  the 
bill  when  everything  else  in  the  schedule  was  left  at  a  higher  rate. 
They  thought  it  would  be  corrected  some  time,  and  as  they  had  bought 
their  mills  at  alow  price,  and  that  they  would  oe  still  in  their  operative 
capacity  in  the  same  shai>e  that  we  older  works  were  in  who  had  to 
pay  75  to  80  per  cent  more  for  building  our  mills  than  they  had  to  pay 
for  building  theirs,  and  so  they  went  ahead.  Steel  came  down  for 
a  while,  which  led  them  to  believe  i)erhaps  that  they  could  go  on  at  that 
rate.  Steel  did  not  stay  down,  and  then  they  found  that  they  could 
not  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  dollar  that  they  put  in.  Several  of  the 
works  had  to  shut  down  after  they  started.  Some  of  them  have  been 
running  and  have  had  to  shut  down,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
running  on  half  time.  The  works  are  there  now,  and  they  are  there 
from  the  fact  that  we  agitated  the  question  and  got  capit^  to  go  into 
the  business,  and  on  account  of  the  promise  which  we  made  and  kept 
the  industry  has  been  built  up  to  the  extent  it  has.  Other  favorable 
circumstances  have  been  our  American  enterprise  in  adopting  every 
improvement  and  new  method  by  which  the  cost  could  be  brought 
down.  Americans  have  been  abroad  where  this  is  manufactured  and 
studied  the  question,  and  have  come  back  home  and  made  improve- 
ments. If  we  had  not  made  the  improvements  we  have  made,  we  could 
not  get  along  at  all  with  li  cents.  If  we  had  the  same  facilities  and 
methods  of  manufacturing  that  we  had  six  years  ago,  we  could  not  get 
along  with  1.8  cents. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  mean  that  you  have  been  able  to  keep  out  the 
importations  and  actually  to  cause  them  to  diminish  even  under  this 
lower  duty  by  the  other  advantages  you  have  had  in  the  improvements 
of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  As  I  have  said,  Providence 
seems  to  have  helped  us  to  overcome  difficulties  the  Government  has 
Imposed  upon  us.  Fortunately  for  us,  it  happened  that  the  commodities 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  have  been  very  low 
during  these  hard  times. 

Mr.  Steele.  But  Providence  did  not  help  the  men  who  are  employed 
by  your  manufacturing  establishment  so  far  as  their  wages  were  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  Cbonbmeyeb.  No,  sir;  it  didn't.  We  could  not  help  it.  We  had 
to  cut  down  their  wages  in  order  to  fight  for  onr  existence.  We  had  to 
go  back  on  the  workman  and  take  it  out  of  him. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  adopted  by  which  machinery  does  a  great  deal  that 
formerly  in  the  old  country  had  to  be  done  by  handT 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Only  to  a  small  extent.  By  improving  the  ma- 
chinery we  can  get  a  somewhat  larger  production,  and  we  have  done  so, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  cruder  materials.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  billets  and  other  articles  like  that  one  machine  now  often 
does  the  work  that  it  formerly  took  100  men  to  do.  While  we,  as  I 
have  said,  have  increased  our  production  some,  we  have  kept  the 
same  number  of  men ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  away  with  one  single 
man.  The  only  result  of  the  improved  macMnery  has  been  to  enable  a 
man  to  produce  perhaps  10  per  cent  more  work  than  he  did  before  we 
had  the  machinery — that  much  more  than  the  man  on  the  other  side 
can  produce.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  any 
one  man  they  employ  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  a  written  paper? 

Mr.  CBdNEMEYEB.  Ycs;  I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  said  at  the 
beginning  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  competition 
to  any  extent  between  those  who  make  roofing  iron  and  the  tin-plate 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  I  do  not  call  that  competition. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  one  product  does  not  displace  the  other? 

Mr.  Cbonbmeyeb.  Not  exactly.  The  roofing  iron  is  generally  used 
for  factory  buildings  and  for  barns,  while  the  tin  roofing  is  used  for 
house  gutters  and  spouts  and  flashing  around  the  house,  for  which 
they  could  not  well  use  the  roofing  iron. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  do  not  amount  to  competitors  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Gbonemeyeb.  Those  two  industries  could  get  along  by  the  side 
of  each  other  very  nicely. 

There  is  one  thing  as  to  how  we  could,  with  the  capacity  we  have  or 
the  force  we  have  now,  produce  more  than  we  do  produce.  One  trouble 
in  our  industry  has  been  that  these  works  were  mostly  started  in  the 
central  distiict  of  the  country  and  the  industry  became  congested. 
There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  tin  plate  coming  into  this  country  with 
which  we  can  never  compete,  because  it  is  used  for  reexport,  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  duty  is  paid  back  on  that.  So,  even  if  they  import 
plates  about  $1  a  box  higher  than  we  are  willing  to  sell  it,  we  could  not 
touch  that  anyway. 

We  would  like  the  committee  to  abolish  the  drawback  clause  on  tin 
plates.  I  find  that  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  drawbacks  are  paid  out 
on  goods  that  are  made  on  tin  plates — such  as  tin  cans,  the  meat  pack- 
ages such  as  are  going  out  of  the  country  canned.  That  is  a  very 
important  point  for  us  to  gain,  because  we  have  the  capacity  in  this 
country,  or  can  get  it  very  soon,  to  make  that  here.  The  prices  of  tin 
plates  have  been  reduced.  The  lowest  price  that  was  ever  reached 
under  the  1  cent  duty  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 
was  4.30  cents,  I  believe.  At  that  time  the  packers  of  meat,  and  so  on, 
had  to  pay  as  much,  often,  after  getting  back  the  duty,  as  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  American  tin  plate  today,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  those  people  to-day  if  they  were  to  buy 
their  stock  in  America. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  get  a  rebate  on 
tin  to-day  t  * 

Mr.  Cbonemeyeb.  It  does.  I  tliink  last  year  there  was  about 
(1,600^000  WQrth  of  duty  paid  back  to  those  people.  We  think  that 
ought  to  remain  in  this  country.  Either  the  country  ought  to  keep 
that  here  as  a  revenue,  because  we  can  supply  it  if  it  is  wanted,  or  we 
ought  to  make  that  stock  in  this  country  and  get  our  workmen 
employed  to  that  extent.  That  represents  about  $5,000,000  of  labor  to 
our  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  believe  you  have  the  right  to  manufacture  in  bond, 
but  I  presume  it  is  impracticable  to  trace  that  which  goes  into  the 
casing  of  the  meat  products,  and  you  are  not  able  to  get  the  benetit 
of  the  law  to  manufacture  in  bond. 

Mr.  Obonemeyeb.  That  would  be  too  hard  to  keep  trace  of.  It  has 
been  reported  to  us  that  there  are  imported  into  this  country  say  1,000 
boxes  or  so  of  tin  plate  and  at  the  same  time  the  importers  get  1,000 
boxes  of  the  American  and  they  get  thiB  boxes  mixed,  and  it  is  never 
traced  whether  that  is  the  stock  they  get  a  rebate  on  or  not,  whetlier 
it  is  the  imported  stock  that  goes  out  or  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  there  are  instances  in  which  a  rebate 
is  paid  on  domestic  products  in  that  way  f 

Mr.  Gbonemeteb.  I  have  heard  of  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  There  would  be  no  more  detriment  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  the  people  under  such  a  case,  because  you  say  1,000 
boxes  are  imported  and  they  are  getting  no  more  rebate  than  the 
quantity  they  prove  are  imported. 

Mr.  Cbonemetbb.  Yes;  but  if  500  are  made  into  goods  and  stay 
here  and  500  boxes  are  made  in  this  country  and  are  rebated,  that  is 
our  detriment.  They  have  imported  that  much,  but  whether  those  are 
the  identical  goods  is  the  question.  At  the  same  time  the  500  boxes 
would  stay  in  this  country  and  substitute  boxes  are  taken  away  from 
uBj  taken  away  from  our  legitimate  fields,  and  are  rebated. 
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THE  TIH-PLATE  MAHnFACTTJBEE& 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  The  tin-plate  industry,  as  you  are  aware,  is  of  recent 
growth  in  this  country,  having  been  established  under  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1890.  Previous  to  the  act  of  1890  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Imported  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers  tin  was  at  no  time  sufQ- 
cient  to  enable  American  enterprise  to  successfully  establish  the  indus- 
try in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  very  earnest  and 
strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  by  several  parties  to  do  so.  The  rate 
of  duty  on  tin  plates  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1864,  according  to  a 
decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Fessenden,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  1875  the  duty  was  made  specific,  the 
rate  being  1.1  cent  per  pound.  This  rate  of  duty  was  in  force  until 
1883,  when  an  act  was  passed  reducing  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  this  rate  again  was  continued  in  force  until  the  first  of  July, 
1891. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  tin  plates,  teme  plates  and 
taggers  tin  was  raised  from  1  cent  per  pound  to  2.2  cents  per  pound, 
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but  this  was  not  to  become  operative  until  July  1, 1891.  Immediatelyi 
however,  on  the  passag'e  bf  the  act  of  1890,  a  few  firms  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  making  tin  plates  an^  constructed  works  for  this  pur- 
pose. Many  difficulties  contingent  upon  the  starting  and  establishing 
a  new  industry  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome.  It  was  feared  by 
some  that  even  the  rate  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  provided  by  the  act  of 
1890  would  hardly  be  sufficient,  judging  from  past  experiences,  to  enable 
the  American  makers  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  but  happily  these 
fears  were  found  to  be  groundless,  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  those 
making  the  start  in  tin  plate  making  under  the  new  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  1890  proving  themselves  to  be  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful. The  progress  of  these  pioneers  of  the  tin-plate  industry  was 
watched  with  intense  interest  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had, 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  concluded  to  embark  in 
the  business.  In  the  experimental  stage  of  the  industry,  the  general 
interest  was  confined  chiefiy  to  the  tinning  process,  the  successful 
demonstration  of  which  was  necessary  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the 
successful  establishing  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  embarked  in  the  business  of  tin-plate  making  regarded 
the  production  of  black  plates  to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  tinning 
process.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  these  firms  were  practically 
the  ones  who  between  1872  and  1877  made  very  strenuous  eflTorts  to 
establish  the  industry  of  tin-plate  making  in  this  country,  but  failed, 
because,  as  already  stated,  the  rate  of  duty  then  in  force  was  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  makers.  These 
old,  but  now  fresh,  pioneers  entered  with  energy  into  the  manufacture 
of  black  plates,  the  result  being  that  the  first  tin  and  terne  plates  made 
in  this  country  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1890  were  made  from 
American  black  plates,  which  were  also  made  from  American  raw 
materials — ^irou  ore,  coal,  limestone,  etc. 

The  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  during  the  first  fiscal  year 
under  the  law  of  1890  amounted  to  13,646,719  pounds,  of  which  9,296,- 
553  pounds  were  made  from  American  black  plates  and  4,350,166  were 
made  from  foreign  black  plates.  During  the  first  quarter  the  produc- 
tion amounted  to  826,922  pounds,  of  which  only  41,375  pounds  were 
made  from  foreign  plates.  The  production  of  black  plates  did  not  keep 
pace  with  that  of  tin  and  terne  plates  during  the  second  fiscal  year  of 
the  law  of  1890.  Several  dipperies  (tin  houses)  were  constructed,  and 
these  used  chiefly  imported  black  plates.  This  was  perhaps  a  natural 
state  of  things,  as  tin  houses  could  be  constructed  in  a  short  time  and 
at  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  capital,  while  to  produce  black  plates 
large  and  expensive  rolling  mills  were  necessary. 

We  desire  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  provisions  in 
the  act  of  1890: 

Fr&vided  further^  That  on  and  after  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  tin  piatee  and  terne  plates  lighter  in  weight  than  sixty-three  pounds  per  hundred 
square  feet  shaU  be  admitted  tree  of  duty,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  President  (who  shall  thereupon  by  proclamation  make  known  the  fact) 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter  than  sixty-three  pounds  per  hundred 
square  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  during  either  of  the  six  years  next  preced- 
ing June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- seven,  has  equaled  one-third  the 
amount  of  such  piatee  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  prior  to  said  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven :  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such  plates  manufactured  into  articles 
exported,  and  upon  which  a  drawback  shall  be  paid,  shall  not  be  included  in  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  such  importations:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  amount 
or  weight  of  sheet  iron  or  shout  steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  ax>plied 
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or  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  or  wares  tinned  or  teme  plated  in  the 
United  States,  with  weight  allowance  as  sold  to  innnnfactnrers  or  others,  shall  he 
considered  as  tin  and  terne  plates  produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

These  provisions  were  regarded  by  those  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  business  of  tin-plate  making  and  embarked  therein  as  a 
bona  fide  contract,  or  at  least  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates,  that  the 
act  of  1890,  so  far  as  it  related  to  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  taggers 
tin,  would  not  be  disturbed  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  referred 
to,  viz,  October  1, 1897.  Under  this  impression  and  with  this  under- 
standing, the  parties  who  invested  in  tin-plate  plants  did  so  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  the  enthusiasm  in  which  seemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  from  May,  1892,  plants 
aggregating  140  hot  black  plate  mills  were  projected  and  under  way  of 
construction,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  completed  and  ready  for 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1894. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  situation  brought  about 
by  the  change  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1890 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Oleveland  as  President  of  the  United  States  in 
18^  was  one  of  uncertainty  so  far  as  tariff'  legislation  was  concerned, 
those  who  had  engaged  in  th^^manufactureof  tin  plates  seemed  to  have 
a  general  feeling  of  confidence  that  under  the  provision  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1890  above  mentioned  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
duty  on  tin  plates,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  great  activity  that 
marks  the  growth  of  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country. 

The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  therefore  a  very  severe 
shock  to  the  new  industry,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  act 
discriminated  very  unjustly  against  the  industry  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers  tin  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
reductions  adopted  on  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The  duty 
on  tin  plates  was  made  actually  less  than  the  duty  on  black  plates, 
which  of  itself  is  a  manifest  incongruity  and  can  not  be  accounted  foV 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  or  common  sense.  It  was  very  much  feared 
at  the  time  that  such  a  radical  reduction  in  the  duty  as  that  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  1894,  viz,  from  2^  cents  to  1|  cents  per  pound,  would  prove 
disastrous  to  the  new  industry,  and  for  a  period  of  about  six  months 
it's  destiny  seemed  to  be  in  the  balance.  To  meet  foreign  competition,' 
which  now  seemed  to  have  taken  on  new  life  and  become  more  pressing, 
the  Welsh  makers  reducing  prices  to  a  lower  level  than  ever  before 
and  making  heavy  shipments  of  tin  plates  to  our  market,  the  situation 
became  alarming,  and  cheaper  cost  of  makiug  tin  plates  became  impera- 
tive. This  necessitated  adjustments  of  wages  on  a  lower  basis  and  the 
introduction  of  every  possible  economy.  The  attempt  to  reduce  wages 
met  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  particularly 
those  associated  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers.  Long  and  protracted  strikes  ensued,  but  after  a  stoppage  of 
the  works  for  about  four  months  the  workmen  accepted  reductions 
ranging  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  their  previous  wages.  During  the 
progress  of  these  strikes  and  stoppage  of  the  works  the  price  of  steel 
billets  and  bars  decreased  in  price  from  $19  per  ton  to  $14.50  per  ton 
for  billets,  and  bars  from  $20.75  to  $16.25  per  ton.  With  the  reduced 
wages  to  labor  and  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  low  price  of 
steel  that  had  come  about,  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  were  able  to 
start  up  their  works.    This  was  in  February,  1895.    In  the  month  of 
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April  of  the  same  year  the  price  of  steel  advanced  very  materially  and 
kept  on  advancing  until  in  the  month  of  July  the  price  of  steel  billets 
had  reached  $24  per  ton. 

The  situation  again  became  very  alarming  to  the  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers, but  fortunately  they  had  bought  heavy  supplies  of  billets  before 
the  advance  had  set  in,  and  before  these  stocks  were  exhausted  the 
price  of  steel  billets  became  reduced  to  $16  per  ton. 

The  price  of  steel  fixed  by  the  makers  in  the  spring  of  1896  again 
threatened  the  existence  of  tin-plate  manufacturing,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  an  unexpected  advance  in  the  price  of  foreign  plates,  because 
of  improved  conditions  and  higher  cost  of  material  in  Europe,  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  could  not  have  continued  in  operation,  except 
to  supply  the  limited  demand  of  the  middle  West,  where  differentials 
in  freight  operate  in  their  favor  and  against  imported  plates,  while  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  consumption  is  over  one-half  the 
total  of  the  whole  country,  this  condition  is  reversed,  and  freight  rates 
from  Welsh  mills  are  less  than  from  the  central  districts  in  this  country. 

There  are  yet  many  markets  in  this  country  that  we  can  not  reacli  in 
competition  with  the  imported  plates  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
freight  from  American  mills  as  compared  with  cheap  ocean  freight  from 
Wales.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  Pacific  Slope,  which  is  a  most 
important  and  growing  market.  The  lowest  freight  of  American  mills 
to  the  Pacific  Coast — ^and  it  must  be  conceded  it  is  not  any  too  remun- 
erative to  the  carriers — is  65  cents  per  box  10  plates  14  by  20,  against 
18  cents  by  vessel  from  Liverpool  and  Swansea. 

When  prosperous  times  return — and  this  we  are  all  hopefully  looking 
for — ^no  important  consuming  point  in  the  United  States  caoi  be  reached 
with  any  profit  to  the  manufacturers  under  the  existing  duty  on  tin 
plates;  even  under  ordinary  conditions  the  present  rate  is  inadequate. 
We  have  given  this  subject  the  best  attention  at  our  command,  and 
after  mature  deliberation  have  concluded  to  petition  Congress  through 
you  and  your  Committee  to  raise  the  duty  on  tin  plates  from  1|  cents  to 
1^  cents  per  pound.  We  also  desire  to  say  that  the  present  duty  on 
sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel  which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or 
by  any  other  material  or  process,  and  which  is  cold  rolled,  is  insufiicient 
to  meet  even  ordinary  contingencies,  and  we  ask  that  the  rate  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  corresponding  duties  of 
common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  now  provided  for  in 
paragraph  120  of  the  act  of  1894,  be  increased  to  one-fourth  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

As  a  rule  tin-plate  manufacturers  are  aggregations  of  small  investors; 
small  plants  are  owned  by  as  many  as  200  stockholders;  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  also  owners  to  the 
extent  of  their  savings.  There  has  been  no  better  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  the  American  workmen  to  master  a  new  trade  and  of 
American  managers  to  compete  with  the  knowledge  that  came  with 
many  years  of  experience  to  Welsh  makers  than  that  found  in  the  tin- 
plate  industry.  It  also  demonstrates  the  utility  of  a  protective  tariff 
in  giving  consumers  the  benefit  of  lower  prices,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  we  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  an  industry  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff  has  so 
quickly  resulted  in  lower  cost  to  consumers  than  has  been  afforded  by 
tin-plate  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  trend  of  prices  on  tin  plates  during  the  last  six  years.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1890  the  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  10  Bes- 
semer coke  tin  plates  sold  at  Kew  York  was  $4.25  per  box.    For  the 
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eigr^teeD  months  before  Jaly  1, 1891,  the  date  on  which  the  tin-plate 
dnty  under  the  law  of  1890  went  into  effect,  the  prices  at  New  York 
were  as  follows: 


Month. 


1680 

Jannaiy 

Febrnary.... 

M  arch 

April ^ 

May - 

Jane 

Jaly 

Aujcoat 

September 

October 

KoTcmber 


Price. 


$4.75 
4.GU 
4.r>0 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.50 
4.  Go 
6.20 
5.5U 
5.45 


Month. 


1890  -Continned. 
Deoember , 

1891. 

January 

Febrnary , 

March , 

April 

May 

June...... 


Price. 


15.45 


5.40 
5.45 
5  35 
5.25 
5.20 
5.85 


We  have  at  present  in  the  United  States  35  distinctive  tin-plate 
works — rolling  mills  for  producing  black  plates.  Of  these  31  have 
excellently  equipped  tinning  establishments,  while  4  produce  black 
plates  only.  In  addiEfon  to  these  there  are  some  30  dipping  plants  in 
this  country,  several  of  which  have  done  but  little  work  during  the 
last  year,  and  quite  a  number  have  suspended  operations.  Of  the  roll- 
ing mills  for  making  black  plates  3  are  idle,  the  business  having  been 
nnremunerative  and  consequently  operations  suspended. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tin-plate  works  is  approximately 
$8,500,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  directly  employed  a  little  over 
12,000. 

We  desire  also  in  this  connection  to  call  your  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  black  taggers  iron  in  this  country.  This  is  a  product  of  th  e  black- 
plate  miU,  and  is  now  imported  under  paragraph  118  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1894.  This  paragraph  classifies  all  sheets  thinner  than  No.  25  in  the 
same  class.  Taggers  iron  usually  runs  from  32  gauge  to  as  light  as  40 
gauge,  and  we  find  that  the  present  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
American  manufacturers  to  meet  foreign  competition.  The  output  of 
a  mill  is  much  smaller  on  the  lighter  gauges  than  on  the  heavier,  and 
consequently  the  wages  paid  labor  are  much  higher.  We  therefore 
ask  that  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  be  provided  for  black  taggers 
iron  lighter  than  Ko.  32  gauge. 

We  would  also  ask  your  favorable  consideration  to  the  law  relating  to 
drawbacks.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  tin  plates  consumed  in  this 
country  is  affected  by  this  law,  and  consequently  the  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  are  unable  to  enter  into  any  competition 
with  the  Welsh  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  of  tin 
plate  affected  by  drawback.  The  gentlemen  of  your  committee  no 
doubt  know  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  tin  plate  upon  which  the 
duty  is  refunded  is  used  by  the  large  exporters  of  oil  and  canned  meats, 
and  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  would  not  urge  as  strongly  as  we  do 
the  alteration  of  the  drawback  clause,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tin  plates, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  tin-plate  indus- 
try in  this  country  tin  plates  have  been  sold  at  prices  varying  from  50 
cents  to  $1.75  per  box  lower  than  at  any  time  prior  to  the  making  of 
tin  plates  in  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  1890.  So  that  practi- 
cally the^  firms  who  take  advantage  of  the  drawback  clause  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  in  no  way  discriminated  against,  as  they  would,  on 
account  of  the  lower  prices  established  by  American  tin-]>late  produc- 
tion, be  in  a  better  position  than  they  were  when  tin  plate  sold  from 
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(5  to  $6  per  box,  and  apon  which  they  had  refdnded  99  per  cent  of 
duty  paid. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  will  no  doubt  suggest  itself  to  you 
when  we  say  that  the  re-exports  of  tin  plates  in  1896  were  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  boxes.  This  quantity,  if  manufactured  m  the  United 
States,  would  have  afforded  steady  employment  to  4,000  persons  in 
tin-plate  work,  and  required  the  investment  of  $2,500,000  capital. 
We  submit  herewith  a  statement,  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, of  amount  of  drawback,  by  customs  districts,  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  export  articles  manufactured  from  imported  materials  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  This  is  the  last  statement  we  have 
been  able  to  procure,  as  the  items  for  the  last  three  years  have  not 
been  tabulated.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  corresponding  amounts 
would  be  practically  as  shown  in  the  statement  submitted.  We  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  itemibf  tin  plates,  which  is  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  subject  to  drawbacks. 

W.  O.  Obonemeteb, 
W.  T.  Gbaham, 
0.  M.  Stuart, 
John  Jarbett, 
Oommitteerepresentingthe  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

DRAWBACKS. 

AfMmni  of  drato^ooX;,  5y  custofM  district*,  paid  hy  the  United  States  on  exported  arUeleB 
man^factured  Jfram  imported  materiaU  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1S93. 


Artiole. 


AJaxmetAl 

Alcohol 

Almonds,  shelled 

Ammonlft,  sal 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 

Antimony 

Antimony  and  bismuth 

Barley 

Bottles 

BraMS 

Butter 

Castor  beana 

Caustiosoda 

Cartridges 

Cement 

Clothing,  oiled 

Cod -liver  oil,  hyposulphate  of  lime 

and  soda 

Copper  ore 

Copper  and  copper  ore 

Corks 

Barthenware 

Gelatin 

Glass,  window 

Glass,  plate 

Glycerin,  crude ^... 

Glycerin,  refined 

Goatskins 

Haircloth 

Hemp.  Jute,  sisal  grass,  and  burlaps : 

Hemp 

Jute 

Sisal  grass 

Burlaps 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel : 

Iron 


Paid. 


$89.70 

N  3. 877. 82 

148.62 

24.66 

705.61 

1.18 

7,205.83 

0,256.10 

62,092.55 

4.46 

544.21 

2,866.42 

13,002.39 

28.63 

90.60 

1,478.06 

2.081.07 

123.76 

20,871.35 

8,672.67 

31.06 

17.42 

1,071.65 

027.82 

1, 396. 82 

18,060.44 

1,819.90 

138.60 

4, 337. 06 

63, 615. 55 

8,827.22 

197,877.81 

4, 363. 74 

33,886.83 


Article. 


Iron  and  steel— Continued. 

Iron  ore 

Iron,  scrap , 

Iron,  sheet 

Iron  wire 

Iron,  tacrgers 

Iron  and  steel 

Steel 

Steel  tires 

Lead 

Linseed  oil , 

Linen  thread  and  gilling... 

Lioorico 

Lumber...... 

Molasses 

Kickel 

Orange  mineral 

Paper.... , 

Percussion  caps 

-Porcelain 

Potash  and  mercury 

Rattan,  split 

Rice 

Rice,  undeaned 

Rice  paper 

Salt 

Saltpeter 

Silk 

Sofia  ash , 

Solder ^ 

Spelter 

Sugar 

Tin 

Tinfoil 

Wool 

Grand  total 


Paid. 


$5,806.86 

4, 075. 36 

8,522.60 

4,739.50 

8,052.06 

154,082.60 

28,648.62 

11. 639. 38 

15,740.62 

178.08 

700.76 

12, 568. 10 

0,208.33 

711.95 

76.83 

83.26 

190.91 

23.76 

143.21 

268. 3t 

606.67 

768.60 

6,939.73 

2,665.00 

361.10 

118.80 

176.77 

767.42 

185.52 

221.00 

4,062.95 

,650,702.56 

88.86 

4,745.24 


^,390.977.17 
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Amount  of  drttwhack,  hy  oustoms  dUiriots,  paid  by  the  United  8tatS9,  0to.— Continaed. 

8T7MMABY. 


District. 


Ariaon* 

Baliimoxe,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

BoAtoD  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

Bni]iawiok,Ga 

Champlain,  K.  T 

C3Mrie8ton,  S.C 

Chicago.  HI 

Corpus  ChriBti,Tex 

Delaware 

Detroit.  Mioh 

Dnlotli,  Minn 

Fairfield,  Conn 

GalTeeton,Tex 

Hartford,  Conn 

Enron,  Mich 

Kaaaas  City,  Kana 

Michigan,  Mich 

Milwankee,  Wia 

Mobile,  Ala 

ljrewark.N.J 

UTew  Bedford,  Mass 

Kew  Haven,  Conn 

VewportKew8,ya..... 

KewOrleana,  La 

ISTew  York,  N.Y 

Viagai«,K.Y 

Vrafolk,  Va 


Paid. 


a. 


$26.95 

63,245.43 

301.19 

83, 120. 02 

435.60 

482.01 

65.34 

168,706.01 

22.18 

327.00 

482.97 

3,981.57 

463.51 

1,03a  15 

669.58 

66.89 

824.03 

2.96 

14, 633!  60 

24.66 

43.56 

94.32 

956.36 

19,431.08 

7,385.68 

292,772.92 

3,599.16 

11,065.97 


Diatriot. 


North  and  Sooth  Dakota 

Oregon,  Or«g 

Oawegatohie,  N.  Y 

Paao  del  If  orte,  Tex  .... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pitt&bnrg,Pa 

Portland,  Me 

ProYidanoe,  B.  I 

Paget  Sound,  Waah 

St.  liOnla,  Mo 

'Salnrla,  Tex 

Sayannah,  Ga 

San  Pranciaoo,  Cal 

Superior,  Mich 

Vermont 

Willamette,  Oreg 

ltetal,1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 


Paid. 


$412.71 

18,700.72 

81L91 

116.79 

463,746.84 

333.58 

595.44 

2,624.31 

2,693.78 

81,008.57 

456.54 

1,837.49 

187,459.54 

3,990.25 

1,308.49 

847.23 


3,890, 
3,410, 
4, 911, 
2,771, 
2,906, 
2,889. 
7,286, 
7,544, 
6.624, 
3,162. 


977.17 
736.88 
189.54 
224.99 
473.94 
356.60 
881.88 
254.40 
934.61 
221.27 


TUT. 


DUtrict. 

Paid. 

Diatrioi. 

Paid. 

Baltfmoi«.  Md 

$18,750.99 

18,705.48 

435.60 

65.34 

167,642.02 

124.00 

824.03 

43.66 

1,890,255.03 

412.71 

18,709.72 

81.40 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

$406,989.48 
9.78 

ll/MtAn     M  Ulfl 

Portland. Me    -Tr---.,.,.r..... 

Bmnawick.  Oa - 

Providence,  R.I 

45.46 

Charl^ton  .S.0.*-^- r,--- 

Puiret  Sound.  Waah 

2,593.78 
86.58 

Chiflaf5^.  HI  T.*.*«T.r 

Salaria,Tex 

Detrort.'Mijeh 

Sayannah.  Oa 

1,837.49 
121. 870. 70 

KaneaA  Citr.  Mo 

San  Pranciaco.  Cal 

Kewark.N.  J 

St.Louia,Mo 

372.23 

Hew  York.  K.Y 

Willamette.  Oreat 

847.22 

1fnH>.h  mnA  SAnth  DAkot* 

Total... 

QrMgon.  Oreg. . . . . . ................... 

2,650,792.66 

Paao  del  Korte,  Tex 

STATEHEHT  07  ME.  JOHH  JABEETT,  07  PITTSBUEO,  PA. 

Satubday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Jabbett  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  do  not  think  I  need  detain  the  committee  more  than  five  minntes. 
Mr.  Gronemeyer  has  made  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  There  is  one  point  in  reference  to  the  last  question  about 
imiK>rted  plates  and  domestic  plates  used  for  export  purposes.  In 
imiK>rting  the  plate  they  have  to  pay  the  foreign  price,  with  the  duty, 
and  they  get  99  per  cent  with  that  duty,  when  they  can  get  the  domestic 
plate  and  export  it  without  that  difference  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  case  is  this 
question  of  drawbacks.  The  statement  has  been  made,  and  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  has  been  filed,  and  it 
appears  from  that  statement  that  80  per  cent  of  the  goods*  subject  to 
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this  drawback  are  tin  plates.  So  far  as  tin  plates  are  concerned,  it  is 
snch  a  large  item,  and  the  beneficiaries  are  large  concerns,  and  they 
are  getting  more  than  the  benefit  had  the  tin  plates  not  been  made  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Oronemeyer  said  the  lowest  price  at  which  imported 
tin  platesever  sold  in  this  country  prior  to  the  act  of  1890  was  $4.25. 
He  said  im  eighteen  months  before  the  duty  went  into  effect  the  lowest 
price  was  $4.45  and  the  highest  price  $5.S0.  For  ten  months  before 
that  act  went  into  effect,  or  that  clause  pertaining  to  the  tin  plate 
business,  the  lowest  price  for  imported  tin  plates  was  $5.35,  and  since 
the  act  the  price  has  gradually  decreased.  Of  course  for  a  while  it 
remained  almost  stationary,  but  went  down  to  $5.20  within  two  years, 
and  before  the  act  of  1894  the  price  of  plates  had  reduced  under  the 
operation  of  the  aet  of  1894  to  as  low  as  $4.25  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  the  commercial  price  nowt 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  At  the  present  time,  taking  100-pound  plates,  about 
$3.50. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time  the  Wilson  bill 
was  passed  it  was  said  that  under  the  small  duty  imposed  by  that  act 
the  manufacture  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  At  that  time  it  was  true,  noi^  could  it. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duty,  as  it  was  reduced  in  the  Wilson  bill,  it  was  said  by  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  that  it  would  destroy  the  manufacture  to 
reduce  that  dutyt 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  It  almost  did  destroy  it.  It  brought  about  this  con- 
tention and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  25  per  cent.  For- 
tunately, in  the  meantime,  while  these  contentions  were  going  on,  the 
price  of  steel  billets  declined  to  $14.50  a  ton  from  $19  per  ton,  the  price 
at  which  they  formerly  were.  That  is  what  saved  the  industry.  As 
Mr.  Oronemeyer  put  it.  Providence  seemed  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the 
tin-plate  manufacturers.  Another  little  important  circumstance  that 
took  place  was  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Before  you  depart  from  that  do  you  concur  in  his 
statement  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  supplying  the  American  people  nowt 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steblb.  And  that  greatly  reduced  the  wages  T 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  As  I  stated,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  were  reduced 
over  two  years  ago.  Just  after  the  passage  of  this  Wilson  act  they  had 
a  long  strike,  and  the  strike  resulted  in  the  workmen  accepting  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.    And  the  wages  remained  reduced. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  wages  very  low  in  that  industry! 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  Lower  than  they  ought  to  be  in  some  directions — a 
long  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  the  reduction  of  the  duty  practically  came  out  of  the 
workingmanT 

Mr.  Jabbett.  Undoubtedly.  You  can  see  that.  I  want  to  make 
the  broad  statement,  although  it  is  hardly  germane  to  this  question, 
perhaps,  that  the  reduction  of  duties  has  always  operated  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  enables  you  to  continue  manufacture  was  the 
cheapening  of  the  billets. 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  I  said  that  it  was  very  fortunate  at  that  time  that  the 
price  of  billets  went  down.    Mr.  Oronemeyer  made  his  statements  very 
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clear  that  the  tin-plate  manufactarers  bought  at  this  low  price  of  bil- 
lets, and  afterwards  the  price  of  billets  went  np  and  then  they  began 
to  shake  in  their  boots  again.  They  got  very  much  excited,  bat  they 
had  bought  sc^ciently  to  tide  over  that,  and  the  price  came  down  again 
to  $16,  and  I  presume  that  95  per  cent  of  the  tin  plates  manufactured 
in  this  country  in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  have  been  made  from 
these  low-price  billets. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  hope  to  get  billets  at  $14.50 1 

Mr.  Jabsbtt.  We  do  not,  by  any  means;  and,  besides,  do  not  forget 
this  fact,  gentlemen,  that  the  price  of  plateis  has  been  high  in  Ekigland, 
that  she  has  had  a  x>^riod  of  prosperity  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  product  in  our  production  is  high  over 
there  at  the  present  time.  Tin  plates  have  been  invoiced  in  this  country 
as  low  as  8s.  8d.,  but  they  are  10s.  4d.  and  10s.  6d.  to-day.  Take  off  that 
and  we  are  left  in  the  lurch.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  the  price 
will  be  as  low  over  there  as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Suppose  you  provide  against  the  emergency  ef  high 
billets,  and  the  high  billets  do  not  come;  then  you  get  an  increase  duty 
and  an  increase  wall  against  importation,  and  the  danger  you  apprehend 
is  not  here. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  present  price  of  billets t 

Mr.  Jabbett.  Seventeen  dollars  a  ton  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  that.    That  is  for  immediate  delivery,  of  course. 


STATEMEHT  07  ME.  R.  TTKES  SMITH,  EEPRESEETDTQ  THE 
CAHHED  GOODS  EXCHAHOE  OF  BALTIMOEE 

Satubday,  January  9j  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  associate  on  the  committee  who  is  with  me  here  is  Mr.  John  Black, 
also  of  Baltimore.  I  have  reduced  our  views  to  writiug.  Something 
in  it,  however,  may  suggest  some  questions  which  I  shall  be  glad  t« 
answer  if  possible  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  I  will  first  read  my 
paper  and  then  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  workman! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  tin  cans  and  canned  goods.  I 
represent  the  Canned  Ooods  Exchange  of  Baltimore  and  am  one  of  its 
committee. 

Mr.  Smith  read  the  following  paper: 

The  Canned  Ooods  Exchange  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  respectfolly  pro- 
tests agaiust  any  increase  of  the  tariff  on  tin  plates  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  An  increase  of  tariff  would  result  in  a  further  decrease  of  revenue 
from  this  source. 

(2)  The  domestic  manufacturers  are  amply  protected  by  the  existing 
tariff. 

(3)  An  increase  would  simply  produce  a  condition  which  would  enable 
the  domestic  manufacturers  to  make  exorbitant  profits. 

Our  first  reason  needs  no  argument.  The  Treasury  reports  of  the 
last  few  years  show  that  the  increased  tariff  has  resulted  in  decreased 
revenue. 

We  present  a  few  facts  in  support  of  our  second  proposition.  The 
cost  of  raw  materials,  chiefly  steel  bars  and  pig  tin,  is  substantially 
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the  same  in  this  coontry  as  in  Wales,  so  that,  so  for  as  his  raw  materisd 
is  concerned,  the  domestie  manafectorer  is  practically  on  even  terms 
with  his  Welsh  competitor.  Labor  and  salaries  are  higher  in  this 
country,  and  we  indorse  the  policy  of  protecting  the  domestic  mann- 
factorer  to  the  extent  of  enabling  him  to  pay  the  higher  labor  and  sal- 
aries. Of  these  two,  labor  is  by  far  the  more  important  in  relation  to 
total  cost. 

In  producing  tin  plates,  firom  the  steel  bar  to  the  finished  plate,  boxed 
and  ready  for  delivery,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Wales  for  many  years  has 
been  and  is  now  abontone-half  cent  per  x>oand.  It  hasflactuated  slightly, 
but  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  about  the  average. 

Some  domestic  manufacturers  have  claimed  that  their  labor  is  100 
per  cent  higher  than  the  Welsh;  others  do  not  claim  more  than  50  -per 
cent  difference.  We  ask  your  committee's  careful  attention  to  repre- 
sentations which  may  be  made  along  this  li^ie. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  the  cases  of  a  few  of  the  highly  skilled 
operatives  the  wages  paid  may  be  more  than  double  those  paid  in 
Wales;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  employees 
receive  less  than  double.  From  thoroughly  well  informed  and  reliable 
sources  we  gather  that  the  average  wages  paid  is  less  than  double  the 
foreign.  Conceding  them  to  be  100  per  cent  higher,  this  would  be  the 
measure  of  protection  necessary  to  put  the  domestic  manufacturer  on 
a  labor  equality  with  the  foreign.  The  total  foreign  labor  being  one- 
half  cent  per  pound,  then  a  tariff  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  would 
accomplish  this  result. 

The  present  tariff  is  1|  cents  per  pound.  Deducting  from  this  the 
one-half  cent  per  pound  necessary  to  offset  his  difference  in  labor,  leaves 
him  seven-tenths  cent  per  pound,  together  with  ocean  freights,  etc.,  to 
offset  differences  in  salaries,  etc.  Surely  this  is  liberal  enough  pro- 
tection for  reasonable  people. 

The  best  proof  we  can  offer,  perhaps,  that  the  existing  tariff  affords 
ample  protection  is  the  fact  that  for  more  thau  a  year  the  domestic 
manufacturers  have  been  selling  tin  plates  at  from  15  to  30  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  foreign  plates  could  be  bought  for  at  seaboard, 
duty  paid,  and  at  greater  differences  at  inland  points,  and  that  they 
are  now  offering  to  contract  six  months  ahead  at  prices  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  foreign  contracts  can  be  made  at  for 
delivery  at  seaboard,  duty  paid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  upon  what  grounds  can  the  tariff  be 
increased!  The  only  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  would  produce  a  condi- 
tion under  which  the  domestic  manufacturers'  association  could  safely 
increase  prices  largely,  thus  securing,  by  means  of  Oovernment  help, 
exorbitant  profits. 

We  claim  that  this  would  be  injurious  and  manifestly  unfair  to  those 
many  industries  in  which  tin  plate  itself  is  a  raw  material|  of  which  the 
canned-goods  business  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

John  Black, 
E.  Tynbs  Smith, 
Committee  of  Oanned-Ooods  Exchange  of  Baltimore^  Md. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  manufac- 
turer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Manufacturer  of  cans,  and  also  a  packer  of  goods  and  a 
manufacturer  of  cans  for  use  in  canning  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  Baltimore! 
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Mr.  Shith.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dajlzell.  Do  you  know  how  many  tin-plate  factories  there  are 
in  Baltimore  nowf 

Mr.  SiQTH.  There  are  three,  I  think. 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  How  many  of  them  are  running  under  the  present 
dutyt 

Mr.  Smith.  None,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dalzsll.  Ai  what  time  were  they  instituted  and  built  upT 

Mr.  Smith.  One  was  started  as  a  dippery,  importing  black  plates 
from  Wales.  Subsequently  they  reorganized  and  are  now  buying  their 
own  bars,  or  rather  were  buying  their  own  bars. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Smith.  About  two  years  ago.  They  then  began  to  roll  their 
sheets  and  make  their  own  plates.    They  stopped  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Dajlzell.  They  stopped  since  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  did 
you  say! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  the  stoppage  was  due— perhaps  I 
had  better  not  say  anything  on  that  point,  Mr.  Black.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  stoppage  was  not  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Dajlzell.  Did  you  have  some  rolling  mills  in  Baltimore  making 
a  black  plate  T 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  for  tin  plates,  except  this  miU,  which  made  its  own 
sheet  from  the  bars  bought  in  Pittsburg  and  other  bar  markets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  you  said  that  that  mill  made  its  tin  plate  from 
foreign  sheets. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  it  started  originally  as  a  dippeiy,  and  imported  its 
plates  from  Wales.  Subsequently  it  organized  itself  into  a  regular  tin- 
plate  mauufaclDry  and  then  began  to  roU  its  own  sheets  from  bars 
bought  chiefly  in  the  Pittsburg  market.  One  of  the  other  mills  that 
was  contemplated  has  never  started  at  all,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital, 
as  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Payke.  When  did  that  organize  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  it  has  been  organized  at  aU.  It  is  a  branch 
of  an  old-established  steel  works  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  they  first  make  the  attempt  on  tin  plates  T 

Mr.  Smith.  This  dippery  that  I  speak  off 

Mr.  Payne.  No  ;  the  rolling  miU — the  one  that  did  not  go  on  because 
of  lack  of  capital. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  not  made  any  effort. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  recent  thing — ^the  tin-plate  enterprise  is  a  recent 
thing  with  themt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  have  not  made  any  plates  at  all  with  that. 

Mr.  Steele.  Suppose  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  all  the  tin  plates 
necessary  for  use  in  this  country;  do  you  .think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  amena  the  law  on  tin-plate  importations  f 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  wise,  because  of  the  manufacturers 
who  use  tin  plates  who  get  the  benefit  of  the  drawback.  If  the  benefit 
of  the  drawback  was  taken  away  I  think  we  would  lose  that  business 
in  a  large  measure. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  growing  very  largely  T 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  very  largely,  but  it  is  growing.  We  use 
the  cans  to  can  salmon,  lobsters,  and  meats,  etc. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  fruits  go  abroad  in  that  shape  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Some;  yes^  sir. 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  Whftt  kind  of  goods  do  yoa  pack  and  export  T 

Mr.  Smith.  Personally,  nothing  ezo^t  empty  cans  for  packing  goods 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  making  tin 
canst 

Mr.  Smith.  On  my  own  account  since  1872. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  does  the  price  of  your  raw  material  Jfrom  which 
yon  make  yonr  cans — that  you  pay  now  under  the  operation  of  the 
Wilson  law — compare  with  the  price  you  paid  before  the  Wilson  law 
was  enacted! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  prices  at  the  present  time  are  lower,  but  you  have 
to  understand  a  good  deal  about  that  before  you  get  the  true  gist  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  it  has  been  lower  since 
the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  price  would  not  be  so  much  lower  as  one  would  be 
led  to  suppose  when  he  simply  considered  the  price  of  a  box  of  tin 
plates  then  and  now.    The  tin  is  now  much  poorer  in  quality. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Did  you  make  the  statement  that .  you  are  selling 
cheaper  than  abroad  T 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  we  can  buy  American  plates  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  we  can  buy  the  foreign  plate  of  similar  weight, 
duty  paid,  delivered  at  seaboard;  and  we  can  contract  now  at  from  15 
to  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  we  can  make  foreign  contract 
for  a  similar  article. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Ame  these  tin-plate  factories  making  such  contracts t 
Are  they  running  at  a  lossf 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  make  those  contracts  for  all  you  can  use  at  your 
factory! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  can  make  a  contract  for  all  I  can  use,  and  more 
too 

Mr,  Payne.  The  fact  that  you  export  a  large  portion  of  your  tin 
plates  and  then  send  your  goods  abroad  and  get  the  rebate 

Mr.  Smith.  My  export  trade  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  export  some  cans  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  is  about  all  of 
my  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  buy  the  foreign  plates  for  that  and  get  the  rebate  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  domestic  tin-plate  men  are  trying  to  get  your 
entire  trade,  and  have  made  these  prices  in  order  to  do  it  T 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  you  can  and  export  in  the 
domestic  tin  in  competition  with  the  tin  that  is  produced  free  in  other 
countries  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Fo,  sir;  I  could  not  in  such  lines  as  I  am  in. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  would  either  have  to  avail  yourself  of  the  rebate 
clause  or  give  up  your  foreign  market — ^and  that  is  on  account  of  the 
rate  imposed  on  tin  heret 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Steele  (to  Mr.  McMillin).  He  manufactures  goods  out  of  tin 
plates,  and  the  question  is  whether  he  will  take  the  tin  plate  made  here 
or  the  foreign  plate  that  is  offered. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  Mr.  McMillin  was  asking  about  exporting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  drawback — that  is,  we  can  buy  the  American  less  than 
the  foreign;  yet  when  we  buy  the  foreign- 
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Mr.  Steele.  I  nnderstand ;  but  do  yoa  buy  tbe  plate  that  sells  for 
20  cents  lower,  or  the  foreign  x>latef 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  plate  used  last  year 
was  American  plate. 


REA80V8   FOE   EETAHTIHO   THE  PEESEHT  DEAWBACK  OE  TIE 

PLATE. 

OOMHITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Beferring  to  views  recently  presented  to  the  committee  advocating 
the  abolition  of  drawback  on  imported  tin  when  exported  in  the  form 
of  packages  containing  American  products,  it  is  manifest  that  only  by 
means  of  the  drawback  is  any  American  maker  of  tin  cans  enabled  to 
compete  with  his  foreign  competitor  in  foreign  markets. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  abolishing  the  drawback  would  be  to  drive 
the  tin-can  industry  out  of  our  country  and  give  it  to  other  nations. 

Take  the  great  petroleum  industry  as  an  example.  The  Russian 
exporter  of  petroleum  in  cans  is  able  to-day  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
cans in  all  the  great  markets  of  the  East,  and  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  American  manufacturers,  after  the  drawback  has  been  paid,  is  very 
small  indeed. 

Abolishing  the  drawback  would  not  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
the  American  exporter  to  use  American  tin.  as  Mr.  Oronemeyer  evi- 
dently assumes,  but  it  would  force  him  to  eitner  abandon  that  part  of 
his  trade  which  requires  tin  cans  for  snccessftil  competition  in  the 
countries  where  bad  roads  and  poor  facilities  for  internal  transporta- 
tion demand  small  and  air-tight  packages  like  a  can,  as  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  West  Indies.  Australia,  etc.,  or  to  go  there  and  establish 
tin-can  factories,  transporting  his  oil  to  those  countries  in  bulk-ships 
(which  is  already  being  done  bv  the  Bussians);  and  the  Americans 
would  be  driven  to  do  the  same  if  the  drawback  on  tin  plate  shouia  be 
discontinued. 

Thus  America  would  certainly  lose  an  important  industry  giving 
emplojrment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  and  the  tin-plate  makers  in 
this  country  would  reap  no  benefit. 

At  present  over  40,000.000  tin  cans  are  made  in  the  United  States 
annually,  in  which  400,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  are  exported  to 
China,  Japan,  India,  Java,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

It  is  the  drawback  alone  which  enables  Americans  te  maintain  this 
trade.  The  Bussians  meet  us  in  all  these  markets,  and  a  small  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  gallon  will  turn  the  trade  to  them.  The  American  tin- 
plate  manufacturer  can  not  supply  the  tin  for  this  trade  until  he  is  able 
in  some  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  wages  paid  to  labor.  The 
Bussian  oil  producers  can  now  buy  in  England  all  the  tin  plate  they 
require  at  10s.  9d.,  or,  say,  $2.70  per  box  of  110  pounds.    American  tin 

Slate  of  same  size  and  equal  quality  readily  sells  at  $3.50  to  $3.60  per 
ox.    Should  the  drawback  be  abolished,  one  of  three  courses  would 
become  a  necessity — 

(1)  The  large  American  users  of  tin  for  export  would  move  their  can- 
making  machinery  to  other  countries;  or, 

(2)  They  would  be  forced  to  manufacture  their  own  tin  plate  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  limit;  or, 

(3)  They  would  be  compelled  by  the  Bussian  competition  to  abandon 
all  their  trade  requiring  tin  cans. 
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This  would  take  away  annually  a  market  now  enjoyed  for  over 
400,000,000  gallons  of  petroleam,  also  the  closing  of  factories  which 
now  produce  40,000,000  cans  per  year,  the  closing  of  box  factories  which 
now  turn  out  over  20,000,000  boxes  a  year,  using  nearly  120,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  and  over  640,000,000  of  American-made  nails. 

This  result  would  not  only  seriously  affect  all  producers  of  x>dtroleum 
in  this  country,  but  would  deprive  our  railroads  of  the  transportation 
of  the  120,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  take  away  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  men  now  profitably  engaged  in  making  the  40,000,000  cans, 
the  20,000,000  boxes,  and  the  640,000,000  nails. 
No  American  industry  would  be  benefited. 

Paul  Baboooe, 
Bepresenting  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  The  Devoe 
Oil  Works,  of  New  York;  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Oompany,  of  Philadelphia;  The  Kings  County 
Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.:  The  Pratt  Works,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T. 

WOKKMEV  ASK  FOK  KOBE  DITIT. 

PiTTSBUBG,  PA.,  January  7, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

We  are  aware  that  the  n^w  tariff  schedule  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  as  additional  duty  on  tin  plate 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  help  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  we  ask 
oareful  consideration  of  this  request  for  an  increased  duty. 

The  present  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  is  not  sufftcient,  and  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  industry  against  Welsh  competition,  and  in 
order  that  the  workmen  may  get  a  fair  living  wage,  the  schedule  should, 
in  our  opinion,  be  advanced  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Ktspresenting  the  voice  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  tin  plate 
industry  in  the  United  States,  we  ask  favorable  action  to  the  above 
request. 

M.  M.  Oakland, 
President  Amalgamated  AssooiatUm  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 


IRON  AJSTD  STEEL  SHEETS. 

(Paragraphs  118  et  aeq.) 
STATEHEBT  OF  HE.  J.  0.  BATTELLE,  OF  PIQUA,  OHIO. 

Saturday,  Jamiary  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Battblle  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  with  some  few  other  gentlemen  to  represent  the  iron  and  steel 
sheet  industry  of  the  large  States.  I  am  president  of  the  Piqua  Boiling 
Mill  Company  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  treasurer  of  the  Midland  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Muncie,  Ind.  For  a  short  time  back  I  have  been,  with  some 
otiier  friends,  corresponding  and  meeting  personally  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel  sheets  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion possibly  of  a  few  in  the  extreme  East,  in  order  to  consult  with 
them  in  regard  to  their  views  as  to  the  tariff  subject. 
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I  And  that  the  manxifactiirers  of  the  higher-finished  mm  and  steel 
sheet,  more  particularly  those  which  compete  with  the  Bassian  sheet 
iron  and  similar  grades  of  highly  finished — either  hot  or  cold  finished — 
iron  and  steel  sheets,  are  not  satisfied  altogether  with  the  present  tarilF; 
but  as  to  that  they  will  probably  present  a  written  commanication  on 
their  own  behalf.  The  grade  of  sheets  which  are  sometimes  called  tag- 
gers iron  or  taggers  sheets  we  think,  with  scarcely  auy  exception,  are 
at  present  rate  of  duty  too  low  in  the  tariff  law  of  1894.  But  that  item 
has  also  been  quite  thoroughly  covered  by  Mr.  Oronemeyer  in  his 
address.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  thoroughly  indorse 
his  views  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  That  is  what  is  embraced  in  paragraph  118,  ^<  sheets 
of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  including  all  iron  and  steel  commer- 
cially known  as  common  or  black  taggers  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron 
or  steel  t" 

Mr.  Battelus.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  see  that  the  values  of  importations  of  that  under 
the  McEanley  law,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  1.4  cents,  was  only  $4,661, 
and  under  the  reduced  duty  of  the  Wilson  bill,  which  duty  was  1.1 
cents  per  pound,  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,902.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  decrease  of  importations  if  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty 
has  been  destructive  to  yout 

Mr.  Battelle.  Beally,  I  had  expected  to  leave  that  matter  where 
the  other  committee  had  left  it,  so  far  as  the  accounting  for  that  part. 
I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  the  manufacturers  in  our  line  do  not 
consider  the  duty  sufficient. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Don't  you  think  if  you  were  to  increase  it  when  there 
has  only  been  that  small  importation  you  would  make  it  prohibitory  T 

Mr.  Battelle.  Practically. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  And  your  purpose  is  to  make  it  prohibitory  t 

Mr.  Battelle.  Practically. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  say  that  under  the  McKinley  Act— ^ 

Mr.  Battelle.  It  was  higher  under  the  McKinley  Act. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  importation  was  larger  t 

Mr.  Battelle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  not  prohibitory  then  t 

Mr.  Battelle.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume,  without  si>eoify- 
ing,  that  all  gentlemen  of  the  committee  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
variously  affects  these  diff'erent  manufactories  owing  to  the  different 
conditions  in  this  country  and  countries  that  we  are  protected  from. 
Qlie  item  of  taggers  iron,  however,  I  may  explain,  is  not  a  large  item  in 
any  event;  it  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  tin  plate 
or  even  of  black  plate  for  tinning,  and  the  added  tariff  is  only  asked 
for  32  and  lighter,  which  would  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  taggers 
iron. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  was  the  other  section  that  you  suggested--or 
the  other  bracket!  Was  it  ^'sheets  of  iron  or  steel  known  as  common 
or  black  taggers  iron  or  steel  and  skelp  iron  or  steel  valued  at  3  cents 
per  pound  or  lessf 

Mr.  Battelle.  I  will  give  that  information  in  a  minute.  Further 
than  that,  the  manufacturers  that  I  represent  cover  the  line  of  iron  and 
steel  sheets  which  includes  the  largest  volume  of  such  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  The  investment  in  the  industry  is 
between  $14,000,000  and  $15,000,000,  and  there  are  from  13,000  to 
1^000  skilled  mechanics  employed  in  the  industry.    The  volume  of  the 
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buBiness  is  larger  than  that  part  yoa  have  jast  considered — tfaat  of  the 
tin  plate,  and  is  such  as  woald  be  familiarly  instanced  by  sheets  for 
CpRlvanizing,  and  sheets  for  corrugating,  and  for  roofing,  and  also  by 
tile  immortal  stovepipe,  with  which  you  are  &miliar. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Gould  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  all  that  section  covers  f  You  say  that  the  capital  employed 
amounts  to  about  912,000,000.  About  what  is  their  output  of  that 
elass  of  goods  f 

Mr.  Battbllb.  There  would  be       Do  you  know,  Mr.  JarrettT 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  About  320,000  tons. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Worth  about  how  mucht 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  Prom  $17,000,000  to  $18,000,000. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  I  see  that  the  total  importations,  as  I  add  it  up 
without  the  use  of  a  pencil,  are  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Battbllb.  That  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  It  is  only  about  a  third  of  a  million.  There  are 
about  $17,000,000  or  $18,000,000  produced  here. 

Mr.  Battbllb.  I  simply  wish  to  add  that  having  consulted  the 
manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods  very  thoroughly,  I  am  able  to  rep- 
resent their  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  they  are  satisfied,  with  the 
exception  that  I  have  given,  with  the  tariff  of  1894. 


RUSSIA  SHEET  IKON. 

(Paragraph  120.) 

MEKOSIAL  8XJBMITTE])  BT  THE  W.  D.  WOOD  CO.,  OF  PEHSSTL- 

VAHIA,  AND  OTHEES. 

MoKbbspobt,  Pa,,  January  7, 1897. 

Oommittbb  on  Ways  and  Mbans: 

The  sheet  iron  usually  known  in  commerce  as  Bussia  sheet  iron  is  of 
very  fine  finish,  a  large  amount  of  labor  being  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
also  nx>on  our  American  manufacture  competing  with  it,  and  the  labor  of 
Bussia  being  the  cheapest  in  the  working  of  iron  in  the  world. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  duty  was  3  cents  per  pound;  under  the 
McKinley  bill  2^  cents  per  pound;  present  law,  If  cents. 

The  American  manufacture  has  successfully  competed  with  this  foreign 
article,  and  has  afforded  to  the  American  consumer  a  decreasing  cost, 
invariably  forcing  importers  to  reduce  price,  when  in  former  years, 
without  domestic  competition,  they  arbitrarily  exacted  large  profits  of 
the  buyers. 

In  the  tariff  of  1894  the  reduction  of  duty  on  above  manufacture  was 
SO  per  cent  from  the  rate  on  the  McKinley  Act. 

By  the  imports  of  above  (United  States  statistics)  it  is  shown  that 
the  present  duty  has  afforded  for  the  last  two  years  but  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  protection  of  about  only  28  per  cent,  when  other  sheet 
irons  and  steels  are  receiving  from  57  to  69  per  cent. 

We,  as  manufacturers,  must  represent  that  the  labor  cost  of  the 
American  competing  article  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  sheet  iron 
or  steel  manufactured,  requiring  also  an  unusaally  large  outlay  in 
oomplicated  machinery  and  furnaces,  and  capital;  and  farther,  being 
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required  to  be  made  of  higli-priced  charcoal  irons,  and  not  ih)m  tbo 
cruder  forms  of  cheap  steel. 

Imports  have  been  reduced  for  several  years,  yet  those  of  1896  were 
double  those  of  1895,  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  enlarged  receipts  in 
the  future,  and  a  consequent  loss  to  American  labor. 

We  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  duty  as  per  paragraph  120  be 
graded  so  as  to  be  more  on  a  parity  with  the  protection  on  other  sheet 
iron  or  steel,  and  even  at  about  what  is  afforded  by  the  basket  clause — 
35  per  cent;  and  on  such  unit  of  value  as  the  last  imports  exhibit  this 
would  warrant  2.13  cents  per  pound,  whereas  we  will  limit  our  request 
and  requirement  to  2  cents  per  pound  (specific). 

We  indorse  the  required  rates  on  other  sheets,  and  on  tin  and  teme 
plates,  as  submitted  by  the  other  manufacturers. 

W.  Dewees  Wood  Co., 

McKeesport  and  PitUhurgj  Pa.j 
Alan  Wood  Oo., 

Oonshohoclc^n  and  Philadelphia^  Pa.^ 
Wellsville  Plate  and  Sheet  Iron  Co., 

WelUfvillej  Ohio.j 

PerOHAs.  L.  Gilpin. 
(Manufacturers  of  every  grade  and  finish  of  sheet  iron  and  steeL) 
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(Paragraph  122.) 

PK0TE8T  OF  VAKI0V8  FIEM8  AGAINST  AHT  IHCKEASE  OF  DUTT. 

Brooklyn,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  to  a  considerable  extent  asers  and  consumers  of  high-grade 
cmcible  cast  steel  for  tool  nse  in  our  shops.  For  some  purposes  we 
consider  it  to  our  advantage  to  use  imported  steel,  and  beg  your  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  steel  is  already  at 
a  very  high  figure,  averaging  over  $40  per  ton.  In  our  opinion  an 
increase  is  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  article,  which 
now  sells  at  very  much  below  the  price  of  imported  steel,  and  we  believe 
that  an  increase  would  tend  to  check  importations  and  thus  defeat  the 
object  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  which  is,  we  understand,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  more  revenue,  rather  than  the  protection  of 
domestic  articles  already  sufficiently  protected. 

We  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  paragraph  114  of  law  of 
1894,  which  by  interpretation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  includes  all 
high-grade  sheet  steel  10  gauge  and  thicker  used  for  tools  and  segment 
saws,  although  such  was  not  the  intention  nor  spirit  of  the  framers. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  words  "crucible  steel  and"  be 
inserted  after  the  word  "  except,'^  which  would  more  clearly  define  the 
intent  of  this  paragraph.  We  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  para- 
graph 124  in  the  same  law,  and  suggest  that  the  words  "sheet  steel  in 
strips"  be  stricken  out,  as  this  clause  has  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
checking  importations  of  many  kinds  of  sheet  steel  other  than  the  kind 
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inteBded  to  be  reached  by  this  clause,  wherely  all,  or  nearly  all,  re^enne 
from  this  class  of  steel  has  been  stopped. 

The  favor  of  yoor  consideration  of  the  above  suggestions  is  respect- 
folly  asked  for. 

MUBOOTT  &  OAMPBEIX. 

Bequests  of  a  similar  purport  were  received  from  the  following:  The 
Gincinuati  Milling  Machine  Company;  Star  Electric  Company,  Bing- 
hamton,  K.  Y.;  Southern  Saw  Works,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Jonathan  T. 
Turner's  Sons,  Sing  Sing,  K.  Y. ;  E.  Andrews  &  Sons,  Williamsport, 
Pa.;  Kichols  Bros.,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  B.  H.  Brown  &  Go.,  Kew  Haven, 
Gonn. ;  Truss  and  Gable  Fence  Company,  Hornellsville^.  Y. ;  The  L.  S. 
Starrett  Company.  Athol,Mass.;  A.  Hankey  &  Co.,  Itochdale,  Mass.; 
James  A.  Goe  &  Cfo.,  Newark,  K,  J.;  Fowle  Bros.  &  Clemen,  Wobum, 
Mass. ;  C.  E.  Jennings  &  Co.,  Kew  York,  1^.  Y. ;  The  Kidder  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Morse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Trumansburg,  N.  Y.:  Ithaca  Drop  Forge  Company.  Ithaca,  K.Y.; 
Taylor,  Stiles  &  Co.,  Eiegelsville,  N.  J. ;  S.  Sternau  &  Co.,  Kew  York, 
ST.  Y.;  The  Standard  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Perkins, 
Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Central  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company^  New  York,  K.  Y.; 
Wm.  ochimper  &  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  P.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany^  Kew  York,  N.  i.;  Sebastian  Wagon  Company,  Kew  York, N.Y.; 
Buck  Bros.,  Millbury,  Mass.;  The  J  as.  Cunningham,  Son  &  Co.,  Roch- 
ester^. Y.;  The  T.  &  B.  Tool  Company,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Columbus 
Bolt  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Michigan  Iron  and  Wire  Works,  Detroit, 
Mich. :  The  Ashton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Maps. ;  William  McKiece  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  F.  E.  Eeed  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  The 
Dangler  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Coates 
Clipper  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. :  White  &  Middle- 
ton  Gas  Engine  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  GiUis  &  Geoghegan,  Kew 
York,  K.  Y. ;  The  Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Company,  New  York,  W.  Y. ; 
Jarecki  Manufacturing  Company,  Erie,  Pa. ;  American  Shear  Company, 
Hotchkissville,  Conn.;  The  Peerless  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  D.  Bousseau,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lindner  &  Bemig  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Patterson,  Gottfried  &  Hunter, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hofiman  Bicycle  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The 
Council  Tool  Company,  Councils  Station.  N.  C;  J.  J.  Wilson,  Dunn, 
N.  0. ;  W.  F.  Ford  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HiGHLANDViLLE,  MASS.,  December  30y  1896. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  your  committee  are 
contemplating  an  increase  in  duty  on  Jessop's  tool  steel,  which  we  use 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  parts  for  our  bicycles, 
and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  duty  on 
that  article,  as  we  consider  that  the  present  duty  is  quite  as  high  as  it 
should  be. 

We  believe  that  the  contemplated  increase  in  the  duty  is  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  but  we  believe  that  such  an 
action  would  tend  to  decrease  it. 
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We  do  not  find  any  steel  made  in  this  country  tbat  is  quite  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  Jessop's  tool  steel,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
be  put  to  additional  expense  in  obtaining  our  supply  of  imported  raw 
material  when  we  can  not  obtain  a  similar  grade  of  ste^l  of  domestic 
manufacture,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  this 
matter  thorough  consideration  before  deciding  to  increase  the  present 
duty. 

Union  Cycle  MANUFACTURiNa  Company, 
By  H.  C.  DouaLAS. 


Newabe:,  N.  J.,  January  5, 1697. 

Deab  Sm:  The  old  tariff  rates  of  duty  on  tool  steel  were  made  when 
English  tool  steels  were  manufactured  from  Swedish  iron.  To  protect 
American  manufacturers  against  this  competition,  you  have  had  a  duty 
of  1.90  cents  per  pound  on  tool  steel  costing  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
A  great  majority  of  American  mills  have  almost  discontinued  the  use 
of  Swedish  stock,  and  we  have  had  in  the  market  American  tool  steels 
selling  at  less  than  5  cents  per  pound  and  English  tool  steels  selling  at 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  pound.  The  cheapest  quality  of  English  tool 
steel  made  from  Swedish  stock  is  about  9  cents  per  pound  at  Sheffield. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  grade  in  American  steels  made  without 
the  use  of  Swedish  stock  is  a  steel  worth  about  9^  cents  per  x>ound 
delivered  at  New  York.  The  general  tendency  of  almost  all  mills  manu- 
facturing tool  steel  in  the  United  States  has  been,  during  the  last  year, 
toward  ftimishing  lower  grades  of  stee\  at  lower  selling  prices,  making 
price  rather  than  quality  the  governing  principle  to  secure  manufac- 
turers' orders.  There  have  been  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
even  the  qualities  that  are  now  produced  at  these  low  prices  are  sought 
for  by  exporters,  which  can  be  attested  by  Eastern  manufacturers,  some 
of  whom  are  continually  patrolling  the  62  exporting  agents'  offices 
located  in  New  York  City.  A  healthy  exx>ort  trade  has  been  secured. 
We  need,  however,  in  our  market  better  grades  of  American  tool  steel. 
This  fact  has  been  so  impressed  upon  English  manufacturers  that  at 
least  one  large  concern,  representing  English  capitalists,  will  be  put  in 
operation  in  a  few  months  at  Pittsburg,  where  1,000  tons  of  Norway 
bars  have  already  been  ordered  to  be  shipped. 

The  present  tariff  rate  of  1.90  cents  per  pound  gives  a  protection  to 
American  manufactures  of  at  least  1.40  cents  per  pound  beyond  the 
cost  of  American  tool  steel  manufactured  from  Swedish  stock.  A 
reduction  of  the  duty  from  1.90  cents  to  If  cents  per  pound,  I  would 
respectfully  state,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  merchants, 
cause  a  temporary  increase  in  revenues  and  give  an  incentive  to  the 
American  manufacturers  of  tool  steel  to  show  their  ability  to  produce 
a  quality  of  steel  fully  equal  to  the  English  standard.  Our  machine 
shops  demand  a  quality  of  steel  fully  equal  to  the  English  standard. 
I  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce the  best  qualities  of  tool  steels  made  from  Swedish-iron  stock,  and 
beUeve  that  the  temporary  reduction  in  duties,  as  above  suggested, 
will  turn  their  attention  toward  this  grade  of  steel  and  give  our  Ameri- 
can jobbers  opportunity  to  more  fally  represent  American  products. 

Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

James  A.  Goe. 
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STATEMEHTS  SUBMITTED  FAVOBINO  AH  IHCBEASE  OF  BUTT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  to  a  considerable  extent  users  and  consumers  of  high-grade 
crucible  cast  steel  for  tool  use  in  our  shops.  For  some  purposes  we 
consider  it  to  our  advantage  to  use  imported  steel,  and  are  perfectly 
wUling  to  pay  any  increased  price  made  necessary  by  a  higher  rate  of 
duty,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jessop's  steel  is  cheaper  than  high-grade 
steel.  We  are  "consumers,"  but  we  want  more  "consumers''  for  our 
products  and  hope  to  get  them  by  putting  more  Americans  to  work. 

Wheeling  Hinge  Co., 
J.  C.  Brady,  Secretary. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  to  a  moderate  extent  users  and  consumers  of  high-grade  cru- 
cible cast  steel  for  tool  use  in  our  shops.  For  some  purposes,  we  con- 
sider it  to  our  advantage  to  use  imported  steel,  and  beg  your  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  steel  is  already  at  a 
very  high  figure,  averaging  over  $40  per  ton.  In  our  opinion  an 
increase  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  article,  which 
now  sells  at  very  much  below  the  price  of  imported  steel,  and  we  believe 
that  an  increase  would  not  tend  to  check  importations  and  thus  defeat 
the  object  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  which  is,  we  understand,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  more  revenue  and  the  protection  of  domestic 
articles. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Oo. 


WIRE  RODS  AND  WIRE. 

(Paragraphs  123  and  124.) 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  WA8HBUBV   &  MOEV  MAVV- 
FACTVBnrO  COMPANT,  OF  WORCESTER,  HASS. 

WoROBSTEB,  Mass.^  January  6y  1897. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  desire  to  present  to  yoor  committee  some  facts  and  saggestions 
in  regard  to  the  wire-rod  and  wire  section  of  the  proposed  tar&.  We 
recognize  the  desirability  of  making  as  few  changes  as  possible.  Never- 
theless, the  altered  conditions  which  obtain  at  different  times  make  it 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  American  manufacturers  to  intro- 
duce some  changes. 

We  present  what  we  most  seriously  recommend  as  the  schedule  for 
wire-rod  and  wire  duties,  and  beg  that  you  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  our  suggestions,  for  we  know  that  they  embody  that  which  is 
right  both  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

The  law  of  1883  and  subsequent  tariff  laws  made  sweeping  reductions 
on  wire  rods,  which  resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  rods,  but  to  those  changes  the  manufacturers  have  adapted 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could. 
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Since  1883,  and  more  particularly  since  tbe  times  of  depression  begin- 
ning with  1893,  the  users  of  iron  and  steel  rods  for  screws  and  rivets 
have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  imported  Swedish  and  other 
rods,  for  which  a  low  duty  was  provided  in  the  tariffs  of  1883, 1890,  and 
1894,  and  are  using  almost  exclusively  cheaper  materials  made  from 
domestic  steel,  so  that  it  is  bo  longer  necessary,  while  making  provision 
that  their  raw  materials  may  be  imported  at  a  very  low  rate  (always  too 
low  since  1883),  to  include  in  the  same  specifications  the  vast  quantity 
of  very  high-priced  rods  which,  since  1883,  have  begun  to  be  imported, 
and  still  continue  to  be  imported,  at  an  unwarrautedly  low  rate  of  duty. 

Our  business  and  the  business  of  other  American  manufacturers  of 
steel  and  steel-wire  rods  is  being  seriously  damaged  by  the  continuance 
of  a  low  rate,  intended  for  other  articles,  but  which,  for  lack  of  proper 
provisions,  applies  to  almost  every  class  of  rod  now  imported. 

Some  importers  and  some  large  manufacturers  of  wire  continue  to 
import  rods,  although  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  them  to  obtain  domes- 
tic rods  of  equal  or  superior  quality  to  the  foreign,  and  at  no  higher 
prices.  This  we  think  will  sufficiently  explain  our  reasons  for  asking 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  wire  rods  according  to  their  quality 
and  yalue. 

In  the  wire  schedule  only  slight  changes  have  been  made,  by  making 
provision  for  certain  classes  of  flat  steel,  made  either  from  wire  or  slit 
from  sheets  or  long  flat  strips,  which  are  now  admitted  at  far  below 
their  proper  rate  of  duty. 

We  have  endeavored  to  so  word  that  i)ortion  of  the  wire  clause  which 
covers  flat  cold-rolled  steel  as  to  make  the  duties  of  the  appraisers  and 
other  custom-house  officers  more  easy  of  performance  and  more  accu- 
rate. The  uncertain  wording  of  previous  tariff  clauses  covering  flat 
steel  has  been  prolific,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  more  litigation  and 
consequent  cost  to  the  Government  than  almost  any  other  single  clause 
in  the  tariff  acts. 

There  are  prominent  wire  manufacturers  who  do  not  make  this  class 
of  goods,  now  assuming  large  proportions,  and  as  we  can  not  have 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  in  person,  we  most  earnestly  request 
that  you  will  give  our  written  communication  all  the  weight  that  a  per- 
sonal argument  would  have. 

The  present  law  provides  that  iron  and  steel  wire  rods  for  various 
purposes,  naming  particularly  wire  rods  for  the  manufacture  of  rivets, 
screws,  fence  wire,  and  nails,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  ((8.96  a  ton)  when  the  rods  are  valued  at  4  cents  a  pound 
((89.60  a  ton)  or  less. 

The  duty  provided  for  similar  wire  rods  in  the  tariff  law  of  1890  was 
six- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  (13.44  a  ton.  In  the  law  of  1883  the 
duty  on  wire  rods  was  six- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  in  the  law  of 
1879  the  duty  was  either  2^  cents  a  pound  ($50.40  a  ton)  when  the  value 
of  the  rods  was  7  cents  a  x>ound  or  less  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  was  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  of  1883,  in  response  to  the  very 
proper  demand  of  the  States  engaged  principally  in  agriculture,  that 
the  steel  wire  rods  from  which  plain  fencing  and  barbed-wire  fencing 
were  made  should  pay  a  very  moderate  rate  of  duty.  That  rate  was 
fixed  by  the  law  of  1883  at  six- tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  a  reduction 
from  the  tariff  act  of  1879  of  1.65  cents  per  pound,  or  $36.96  per  ton, 
except  where  rods  were  imported  under  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  act  of  1894  still  farther  reduced  the  duty  on  steel  fence- wire  rods 
fit>m  six- tenths  to  the  present  rate  of  tour-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound^  a 
reduction  of  $4,48, 
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FENCE  WISE  BODS. 

Fence  wire  rods  are  made  exclusively  from  Bessemer  steel.  They 
have  been  made  from  tliat  metal  for  over  twenty  years.  Bessemer  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable  material.  The  market  price  of 
Bessemer  fence  wire  rods  today  is  not  over  £5  lOs.  per  ton,  or,  say,  not 
to  exceed  $27  a  ton  free  on  board  at  European  ports.  The  highest  price 
for  foreign  Bessemer  fence  rods  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  $46 
a  ton  delivered  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Boston,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  price  has  been  less  than  $30  a  ton  free  on 
board  at  European  ports.    The  domestic  price  is  even  lower. 

Therefore,  the  present  rate  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  an 
entirely  adequate  protection,  and  if  the  maximum  price  on  which  the 
duty  on  fence  wire  rods  is  levied  was  fixed  at  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $44.80 
a  ton,  it  would  suffi<)iently  guard  against  any  undue  increase  in  the 
price  of  fence  wire  made  from  these  rods,  even  if  the  domestic  price 
should  be  increased  to  that  figure,  which  is  most  highly  improbable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  galvanized  barbed  wire  made  from  Bessemer 
rods,  being  drawn,  galvanized,  and  barbed,  has  sold  in  the  open  market 
for  several  years  at  about  2  cents  a  pound.  Ko  lowering  of  the  duty 
on  fence  wire  rods  would  accomplish  a  further  reduction  in  the  price 
of  barbed  wire,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  efi'ected  by  domestic 
competition. 

SCBEW  AND  BIVET  BODS. 

In  the  same  year  (1883)  the  duty  on  fence  wire  rods  was  reduced  to 
$13.44  a  ton  (six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound),  the  duty  on  wire  rods  suit- 
able for  making  rivets  and  screws  was  lowered  from  $22  a  ton  to  $13.44 
a  ton,  and  later,  by  the  law  of  1894,  to  $8.96  a  ton. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1890  and  previous  tariff  acts  were  passed,  the 
wire  rods  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  screws  and  rivets  were  prin- 
cipally charcoal  iron,  charcoal  Bessemer  steel,  and  occasionally  char- 
coal open-hearth  (or  Martin-Siemens)  rods.  The  value  of  these  rods 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  about  £S  10s.  free  on  board  at  European  ports 
to  upward  of  £16  per  ton,  or,  say,  from  $41  to  nearly  $90  a  ton. 

Few  if  any  rods  are  now  imported  or  have  been  imported  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities  for  several  years  for  the  manufacture  of  either 
fence  wire,  screws,  or  rivets,  and  the  place  of  the  imported  rods  formerly 
used  for  these  purposes  has  been  supplied  by  steel  rods  of  domestic 
make,  which  sell  at  the  present  time  at  from  $22  to  $35  a  ton. 

The  makers  of  iron  and  steel  screws,  while  they  are  paying,  in  case 
they  import  screw  rods  as  their  raw  material,  only  four-tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  or  $8.98  a  ton,  have  a  minimum  protection  on  manufactured 
screws  of  3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  7J  times  the  duty  levied  on  the 
wire  rods,  and  a  maximum  protection  of  10  cents  a  pound,  or  25  times 
the  duty  levied  on  the  wire  rods  from  which,  if  imported,  they  are  made. 
Substantially  the  same  condition  exists  in  regard  to  rivets,  which  are 
protected  in  the  present  law  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Owing  to  the  phraseology  of  the  wire-rod  clause  in  all  the  tariff  acts 
since  1883,  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel-wire  rods,  and  not  alone  those 
intended  for  screws,  rivets,  and  fence  wire,  pay  a  minimum  rate  of  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $8.96  a  ton,  if  they  are  valued  at  4  cents  a 
pound  or  less.  Since  the  law  of  1883  was  passed  there  has  been  a  very 
large  importation,  which  now  continues,  of  high-quality  steel  rods 
(Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and  crucible)  not  intended  for  either  screws, 
rivets^  nails,  or  fence  wir&— rods  wluch^  previous  to  1883,  paid  a  duty  or 
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$40  or  $50  a  ton,  or  at  least  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  result  that 
all  iron  and  steel  rods,  valued  even  as  high  as  $89.60  a  ton,  pay  no  more 
duty  than  the  very  cheapest  imi)orted  Bessemer  rod.  This  is  wrong, 
and  a  manifestly  unjust  discrimination  against  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  of  rods  which  are  valued  at  between  $45  and  $90 
a  ton. 

There  are  many  steel  and  rod  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  can  make  and  who  do  make  rods  fully  equal  to  the  foreign  rods  of 
the  qualities  represented  by  the  values  just  given — between  $45  and  $90 
a  ton.  We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  number  of  works  in  this 
country  which  are  capable  of  making  such  rods  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  users  of  those  rods,  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that 
the  price  to  the  consumers  not  only  would  not  be  increased  if  a  suit- 
able duty  were  levied  on  the  higher-cost  rods,  but,  following  all  the 
analogy  of  the  past,  the  prices  would  decrease  through  domestic  com- 
petition below  the  prices  at  which  they  are  now  imi)orted,  just  as  they 
have  fallen  on  the  cheaper  Bessemer  rods  to  a  point  below  the  import 
value,  without  any  duty  added. 

It  is  probable  that  any  suggestion  of  changing  the  duties  on  wire 
rods  would  be  met  with  opposition  from  wire  makers  who  import  for- 
eign rods.  Nevertheless,  we  submit  that  the  righting  of  an  injustice, 
even  if  it  should  result  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  duty  on  certain 
articles,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  unjust  discrimination  against  American 
manfacturers  who  have  already  suffered  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  by 
unequal  foreign  competition. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  charcoal-iron  rods  by  the  tariff  of  1883 
and  the  placing  of  charcoal-iron  and  charcoal-steel  and  crucible-steel 
rods  worth  over  $50  a  ton,  and  from  that  up  to  $90  a  ton,  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  commonest  and  cheapest  Bessemer  steel  rods,  caused  the 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  plant  to  American  manufacturers, 
and  has  resulted  in  throwing  many  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment.   The  plants  still  exist,  but  the  workmen  are  not  employed. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  high  duty  on  any  of  the  rods  subject  to  importa- 
tion. We  do  ask  that  proper  consideration  be  given  to  the  relative 
values  of  the  rods  imported,  and  that  the  duties  levied  be  in  conformity 
to  those  values.  And  we  earnestly  recommend,  in  view  of  the  facte 
given,  that  in  any  new  tariff  act  to  be  formulated  in  the  place  of  the 
present  schedule  (art.  123,  customs  law  of  1894)  the  wire-rod  clause 
should  read : 

Wire  rods. — Rivet,  Bcrew,  fence,  and  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in  coils  or  otherwise, 
visaed  at  two  cents  or  less  per  pound,  fonr-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  at 
over  two  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per  potftid,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  valued  at  over  three  cente  per  pound,  eight- tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

This  would  be  a  duty  on  the  highest  priced  rods,  valued  at,  say,  4  cente 
a  i)ound,  of  only  20  per  cent,  which  is  a  less  proportionate  duty  than  is 
now  levied  on  common  Bessemer  rods,  and  which  i^ay  33  per  cent,  as 
named. 

RATES  RBGOMMENDED. 

Wire  rod9. — Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round, 
oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in  coils  or  otherwise, 
valued  at  two  cents  or  loss  per  pound,  four- tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  at 
over  two  cente  a  pound  and  not  above  three  cents  a  pouud,  six-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  valued  at  over  three  ccjits  a  pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 

Provided,  That  all,  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge 
■hall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire; 

Provided  further,  That  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  which  have  been  tempered  or 
treated  in  any  manner  or  partly  manufaotared  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  aa  wire. 

TH ^23 
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Wire, — ^Roond  iron  or  steel  wire,  all  sizes,  not  sm&ller  than  nomber  thirteen  wire 
gauge,  one  and  one- fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
gauge,  and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per  pound; 

And  provided,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  having  a  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of 
sixty  tons  and  not  over  ninety  tons  per  square  inch,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of 
one  cent  per  pound;  that  iron  and  steel  wire  haying  a  tensile  strength  per  square 
inch  of  nmety  tons  or  more,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound ; 

And  provided  further,  That  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire  and  all  rolled  steel  or  wire 
or  strip  steel,  in  the  coil,  commonly  known  as  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  corset  bone 
wire,  corset  back  wire,  drill  rods,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  and  watch  wires, 
hat  wire,  and  all  steel  wires,  whether  polished  or  unpolished,  tempered  or  un tem- 
pered, in  coils  or  straightened  and  cut  to  length,  drawn  cold  through  dies  or  rolled, 
and  flat  steel  wire,  or  sheet  steel  in  strips,  and  all  cold-rolled  steel  in  the  coil,  of 
whatever  width,  tninner  than  number  sixteen  gauge,  whether  tempered  or  untem- 
pered,  polished  or  unpolished,  uucovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  paper,  silk,  metal, 
or  other  material,  of  whatever  shape  or  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  aa 
valorem ; 

And  provided  further.  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel  wire  shall  pay 
the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manu- 
&oture  of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  j^er  pound ; 

And  provided  further,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  cloths,  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings 
made  in  meshes  of  any  form  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on 
iron  or  steel  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  wire  cloths,  or  iron  or  steel 
wire  netting,  and  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition  thereto ; 

And  provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  paid  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  with 
zinc  or  tin  or  any  other  metal  (except  fence  wire),  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made;  on  iron- wire  rope  and 
wire  strand,  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which 
they  or  either  of  them  is  made ;  on  steel- wire  rope  and  wire  strand^  two  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  they  or  either  of  them  is 
made. 

Washburn  &  Moen  MANUFACTUBma  Co., 
Philip  W.  Moen,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

SATES  KECOMKEiroED  BT  lEOV  AHD   STEEL  WIBE  KAHUFAC- 

TUBEKS. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  7, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  higher 
grades  of  iron  and  steel  wire  and  of  the  manufactures  thereof;  in  these 
there  are  involved  many  intricate  processes,  much  manual  labor  and 
waste  of  raw  material,  for  which  we  ask  a  fair  and  equitable  protection. 
That  part  of  the  tariff  act  in  which  the  subscribers  are  interested  begins 
with  iron  and  steel  wire  rods.  The  duty  paid  upon  them  under  the  act 
of  1894  is  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  this  we  ask  that  when  these  rods 
are  tempered  or  partly  manufactured  that  they  shall  be  classed  as  wire, 
the  process  of  tempering  being  expensive  and  involving  considerable 
waste.  The  duty  on  ordinary  grades  of  iron  and  steel  as  provided  by 
the  act  of  1894  is  satisfactory,  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  of  high-cla^s  wires:  we  therefore  ask  that  an 
additional  specific  duty,  graded  upon  tensile  strength,  be  imposed. 
Tlio  ad  valorem  duty  provided  by  the  act  of  1894  has  been  largely 
inoperative  on  account  of  undervaluations.  These  can  be  absolutely 
stopped  in  the  case  of  wire,  by  providing  a  classification  based  ui)ou 
simple  physical  tests.  We  ask  that  wire  which  has  a  tensile  strength 
equal  to  60  tons  per  square  inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  and  that  wire  which  has  a  tensile  strength  of  90  tons  or 
more  i)er  square  inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
Wires  of  these  strengths  can  not  be  produced  from  common  metal  or 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  wire  drawing,  and  are  necessarily  costly.    It 
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will  not  require  expert  work  to  determine  the  strength  of  wires  in  any 
given  importation ;  a  laborer  of  ordinary  education  can  decide,  by  use 
of  an  inexpensive  testing  machine,  how  many  pounds  are  required  to 
break  a  sample,  and  it  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  hours  to  prepare  a 
table  covering  all  sizes  of  wire,  which  will  show  what  each  size  must 
bear  to  come  under  either  classification*  As  an  example,  No.  10  wire 
has  practiciJly  an  area  of  one-seventieth  of  a  square  inch;  therefore,  if 
it  breaks  at  1,920  pounds,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  per  square  inch, 
as  1,920  multiplied  by  70  equals  60  tons.  The  same  size  of  wire  break- 
ing at  2,880  pounds  would  show  a  strength  equal  to  90  tons.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  undervaluations  in  the  face  of  the  above-outlined 
method  of  appraisement,  as  deception  becomes  impossible. 

One  testing  machine  in  Kew  York  would  answer  for  the  East,  as  only 
samples  10  inches  long  are  required,  and  they  can  be  forwarded  by 
mail  from  any  other  port  of  entry. 

For  the  higher  grades  of  wire  we  propose  figures  giving  an  ad 
valorem  rate  which  is  very  low  for  the  best  kinds  of  wire.  That  part 
of  the  schedule  including  flat  strip  wire,  watch  and  clock  wires,  cov- 
ered wire  and  strips,  pays,  under  the  act  of  1894,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  That  affords  rather  inadequate  protection  for  these  wires 
and  the  manufactures  thereof  because  they  are  all  products  of  expen- 
sive labor  and  involve  a  large  rejection  and  waste.  An  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50  per  cent  is  asked  for,  being  the  same  as  was  provided  by  the 
act  of  1890.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  specific  rates  for  this  clause 
because  the  articles  comprised  in  it  are  too  numerous  and  vary  greatly 
in  value.  For  the  articles  manufactured  from  iron  and  steel  wire  a 
specific  rate  of  1  cent  additional  is  asked  because  the  rate  can  be 
made  specific,  and  we  consider  it  a  very  small  one,  and  it  is  at  present 
so  provided  in  the  act  of  1894.  The  additional  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  011  woven-wire  cloths  is  the  same  as  was  imposed  by  the  act  of 
1890.  It  does  not  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  labor  actually 
expended  on  the  great  bulk  of  woven-wire  cloth  which  is  made  of  very 
snudl  wire  and  of  fine  meshes,  in  some  kinds  there  being  as  many  as 
100  meshes  to  the  inch.  Wire  cloth  woven  from  brass  and  copper  wire 
has  been  added,  as  it  has  heretofore  not  been  provided  for. 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  act  of  1894  for  wire  coated  with  zinc, 
tin,  or  other  metals,  and  we  respectfully  ask  for  the  same  duty  which 
was  imposed  by  the  act  of  1890.  It  is  a  just  protection  and  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  was  not  included  in  the  act  of  1894. 

We  herewith  submit  the  complete  schedule  for  your  consideration : 

Wire  rods. — Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  roand, 
oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in  coils  or  otherwise. 
valaed  at  four  cents  or  less  per  pound,  four-tentlis  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued 
over  four  cents  per  pound,  three* fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound : 

Provided,  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than  number  six  wire  guage 
shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire: 

Provided  furtheTy  That  all  irou  or  steel  wire  rods  which  have  been  tempered  or  treated 
in  any  manner  or  partly  manufactured  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire. 

Wire. — Bound  irou  or  steel  wire,  all  sizes  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
guage,  and  not  smaUer  than  number  sixteen  wire  guage,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per  pound :  And  provided. 
That  iron  or  steel  wire  having  a  tensile  strength  above  sixty  tons  and  not  of  more 
than  ninety  tons  per  sauare  inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
that  iron  or  steel  wire  navine  a  tensile  strength  of  more  than  ninety  tons  per  square 
inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound :  And  provided  further, 
That  all  o&er  iron  or  steel  wire,  corset  wire,  driU  rods^  needle  wire,  clock  and 
watch  wires,  and  all  steel  wires,  whether  polished  or  unpolished,  in  ooils  or  straight- 
ened and  cut  to  lengths,  drawn  cold  through  dies,  and  hat  wire,  flat  steel  wire,  or 
sheet  steel  in  etiripS;  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  or 
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metal  and  all  the  foregoing  mannfaotarea  of  iron  or  steel,  of  whatever  shape  or  form, 
valued  above  four  cents  per  pound,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
And  provided  further,  That  articles  manufactured  urom  iron  or  steel  wire  shall  pay 
the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  articles  and  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  per  pound:  And  provided 
furtkerj  That  wire  cloth  and  wire  netting  made  in  meshes  of  any  form  from  iron, 
steol,  brass,  copper,  or  any  other  metal  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that 
imposed  on  the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof  and  two  cents  per  pouud  in 
addition  thereto:  And  provided  further^  That  there  shall  be  paid  on  iron  or  steel  wire 
coated  with  zinc  or  tin,  or  aoy  other  metal  (except  fence  wire),  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made. 

John  A.  Roebliug's  Sons  Co.,  per  F.  W.  Boebliug,  secretary, 
Trentx)ii,  K.  J. ;  The  Hazard  Manufacturing  Oo,,  Walter 
Gaston,  general  manager,  Wilkesbarre,  Fa.;  E.  H. 
Wolff  &  Co.,  per  R.  H.  Wolff,  president,  New  York; 
The  New  Jersey  Wire  Olotb  Co.,  per  Frank  D.  Briggs, 
secretary;  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  by  Chas.  F.  Fair- 
banks, treasurer;  Edward  Harley  &  Sons;  Strawbridge 
&  Chase;  De  Witt  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  by  F.  J.  Bartlett, 
president;  A.  Leschen  &  Sods  Rope  Co.,  per  J.  H.  Jam 
way,  jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STATEMENT  MADE  BT  MB.  E.  H.  WOLFF,  OF  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

1  beg  to  inclose  resolutions  passed  by  a  number  of  wire  manufactur- 
ers, located  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  authorizing  me  to  represent 
their  interests  as  large  wire  manufacturers  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  Europe, 
the  rolling  machinery  in  this  country  is  so  perfect  and  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Europeans'  machinery  for  that  purpose,  that  owing  to  this 
wire  rods  can  now  be  rolled  at  less  than  half  in  the  United  States  what 
it  would  cost  to  roll  them  in  Europe. 

These  American  rod  mills  are  almost  automatic  and  hardly  employ 
any  labor.  A  rod  mill,  giving  employment  to  25  hands  only,  can  turn 
out  enough  rods  to  keep  five  or  six  large  wire  mills  going.  Each  of  these 
wire  mills  might  employ  from  300  to  400  hands,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  the  wire  mills  would  be  very  much  larger  than  the  investment  in  the 
rod  mills.  Wliile  400  to  500  hands  would  easily  cover  the  total  number 
of  hands  employed  in  the  rod-rolling  industry  in  the  United  States,  the 
total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  wire  industry  would  be  nearly 
one  hundred  times  as  many. 

While,  owing  to  patented  improved  machinery,  the  wire-rod  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  practically  independent  of  the  tariff,  the  mak- 
ers of  the  finer  grades  of  finished  steel  wire  in  the  United  States  have 
a  hard  battle  to  fight,  as  they  are  constantly  being  undersold  by  wire 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  who  are  using  the  United  States  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  their  goods. 

The  process  of  making  wire  is  the  same  here  as  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
old  process  all  over  and  can  not  be  improved  upon.  The  fine  steel  wire 
drawer  must  be  an  experienced  and  skilled  workman,  and  earns  in  the 
United  States  at  least  three  times  the  wages  he  earns  in  Europe,  and 
can  not  do  any  more  work  than  the  Euroi)ean  wire  drawer.  The  fine 
steel  wire  business  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  industries  in  the  world 
and  pays  higher  wages  than  the  msgority  of  manufacturing  industries, 
as  we  can  not  employ  boys  or  girls  or  women,  like  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries. 
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The  cost  of  labor  in  wire  rods  does  not  exceed  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
the  total  value  of  the  wire  rod. 

R.  H.  WOLPP. 

MEMORIAL  OF  WIEE  MAHUPACTUEEKS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday,  December  21, 1896,  at  the  Manhattan 
Hotel,  Forty-second  street  and  Madison  avenue,  ]N'ew  York,  the  follow- 
ing wire  manufacturers,  who  are  large  consumers  of  wire  rods^  were 
represented,  either  in  x)erson  or  by  letter,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  to  petition  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  make  no 
change  either  in  the  wording  or  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  wire  rods.  The 
clause  referred  to  is  paragraph  123  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Wire  rods :  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  ronndf 
oral,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods  in  coils  or  otherwise,  valaed 
at  four  cents  or  less  per  pound,  four- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  rained  over  four 
cents  per  pound,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  ]^r  pound :  Provided,  That  all  round  iron 
or  steel  rods,  smaUer  than  number  six  wire  gauge,  should  be  classed  and  dutiable 
as  wire. 

The  following  are  the  true  facts  in  the  matter:  Kinety-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  wire  rods  used  in  the  United  States  are  now  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  could  not  be  imported  even  if  the  rate  of  duty  would 
be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  rate  of  the  present  Wilson  bill.  Only  a 
few  special  brands  are  being  imported  on  which  the  above  makers  rely 
in  order  to  continue  the  business.  Only  two  or  three  mills  in  the 
United  States  make  similar  special  qualities  for  their  own  use.  In  case 
the  duties  are  raised,  all  the  named  wire  manufacturers  and  others 
would  be  either  forced  to  discontinue  business  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  i)owerful  competitors  who  roll  their  own  rods,  which  would  be 
almost  equal  to  ruin. 

Furthermore,  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  wire  rods  should  be  raised  above 
the  rate  in  the  present  tariff,  while  it  would  only  benefit  the  few  large 
corporations,  who  are  rolling  their  own  wire  rods,  it  would  cripple  or 
ruin  a  great  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States.  While  the  Government  is  receiving  under  the  present 
law  some  revenue  on  wire  rods,  un  advance  of  the  rate  would  make 
the  wire-rod  clause  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  would  not  yield  any 
revenue  whatsoever  to  the  Government. 

It  was  also  reeolved  to  appoint  Mr.  R.  H,  Wolff,  president  of  B.  H. 
Wolff  &  Co.,  Limited,  to  represent  their  interests  before  the  honorable 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Wickwire  Bros.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  The  Salem  Wire  Nail  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio;  Garden  City  Wire  and  Spring  Company, 
Chicago,  III. :  Horace  Lamb  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
C.  C.  &  B.  P.  Townseud,  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Philips- 
Townsend Co., North  Penn  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
New  Haven  Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  Grand  Cross- 
ing, Chicago,  111. ;  Wright  &  Coltou  Wire  Cloth  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.;  Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Company, 
Joliet,  III.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  Wool  Griswold, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Wolff  &  Co.,  Limited,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. ;  Port  Townsend  Steel  Wire  and  Nail  Com- 
pany, Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
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KECLASSinCATIOV  BECOMMEHDED. 

PiTTSBUBO,  Pa.,  January  8^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  as  manufacturers  of  drill  rods  and  high-grade  steel  wire,  come 
before  you  to  ask  that  drill  rod  be  taken  out  of  paragraph  124  and  be 
given  a  separate  paragraph  under  Schedule  O.  We  submit  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  as  covering  the  ground,  should  it  meet  your  approval: 

DriU  rods  and  all  cold-drawn  tool  steel  rods,  of  whatever  size  or  Bection,  whether 
polished  or  unpolished,  in  coils  or  in  straight  lengths,  valued  at  above  4  cents  per 
pound,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  a  change  in  the  rate  of  duty,  but  simply  such  a  state- 
ment of  the  matter  as  shall  make  clear  the  intent  of  the  act.  The  last 
clause  of  paragraph  123  provides  ^Hhat  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods 
smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire." 
In  view  of  this  the  appraisers  have  decided  that  the  only  drill  rods 
referred  to  in  paragraph  124  are  those  which  come  under  the  head  of 
wire,  and  are  smiiller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  and  that  all  the  larger 
sizes  of  drill  rod,  though  made  by  the  same  process,  come  under  para- 
graph 122  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  hot-rolled  rods,  which  are  our 
raw  material.  Tiius,  under  this  decision  we  are  unjustly  left,  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  law,  without  any  protection  whatever  on  the  bulk 
of  our  manufacture.  We  specify  this  rate  on  cold-drawn  tool  steel 
rods,  and  not  on  hot-rolled  rods,  which  are  the  raw  material  from  which 
cold-drawn  drill  rods  are  manufactured. 

Drill  rods  and  drawn  wire  are  the  highest  forms  of  manufactured 
steel.  Hot  rolled  bars  must  be  turned  in  the  lathe  to  get  rid  of  the 
rough  outside  before  they  can  be  finished  into  tools.  We  polish  and 
draw  the  rods  to  size  more  accurately  than  they  can  be  turned.  Drill 
rods  are  used  to  make  watch  and  clock  parts,  small  taps,  dies,  reamers, 
punches  and  drills,  dental  tools,  surgical  instruments,  etc. 

We  draw  the  line  at  4  cents  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  done  in 
the  wire  schedule,  because  this  is  the  highest  price  at  which  open- 
hearth  rods  are  valued,  a  product  with  which  we  have  no  connection. 
The  schedule  of  wages  paid  by  us  for  drawing  drill  rods  and  steel  wire 
is  double  that  paid  in  England,  while,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  work,  we  are  unable  to  make  a  larger  output  with  an  equal  number 
of  employees.    Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  protection. 

Under  the  shield  of  a  tariff  this  industry  has  grown  from  one  concern 
in  1888,  employing  less  than  a  dozen  hands,  to  six  concerns  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  employing  upward  of  200  hands. 

On  the  inception  of  this  industry  in  this  country  the  imx>orter8  cut 
the  price  in  drill  rods  in  half,  hoping  to  crush  competition.  They  have 
been  unable,  through  the  aid  of  Congress,  either  to  accomplish  this  or 
to  restore  their  old  extortionate  profit.  The  industry  is  steadily  gain- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  the  consumers  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
the  cheapest  prices  that  have  ever  prevailed  for  this  class  of  goods. 

The  Kidd  Brod.  &  Burgher  Steel  Wirb  Co., 
Per  Eutherford  Burgher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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PE0TE8T  OF  BB0DEBICK  &  BASGOM  KOPE  COMPANT,  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 

A0AIH8T  IHCSEASE  OF  DUTT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  advance  on  wire  in  Schedule  G,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons^ which  we  will  give  as  briefly  as  possible,  namely: 

Wire  is  our  raw  material.  The  present  duties  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
while  specific,  are  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the 
wires  that  we  import.  Kone  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  wire  are  imported, 
as  the  American  mills  on  Bessemer  steel  and  iron  wire  can  compete  with 
the  world.  The  market  prices  abroad  and  in  America  will  show  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  price  of  these  common  wires.  There- 
fore none  can  be  imported,  especially  when  there  is  a  duty  of  any  kind 
on  wire.  Therefore,  the  duty  imposed  on  wire  has  reference  to  the  higher 
grades  of  crucible  steel  wire.  Now,  if  the  present  duty  equals  an  ad 
valorem  of  over  40  per  cent,  we  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
wire  industries  of  this  country  are  sufficiently  protected.  We  propose  to 
submit  to  you  proofs  which,  we  think,  are  indisputable,  and  therefore 
inclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  Dalton,  surveyor  of  customs  in  St.  Louis, 
under  date  of  January  2, 1897,  in  which  he  gives  the  importations  of 
wire  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis  during  the  years  of  1895  and  1896. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  January  £,  1897. 
Chas.  H.  Wyman  &  Co., 

Columbia  Building,  City. 

Gentlbmbk  :  In  reply  to  yonr  verbal  int^niry  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
steel  wire  which  was  entered  for  consumption  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis  during  the 
years  1895  and  1896, 1  have  to  advise  you  that  the  records  of  this  olfice  show  as 
foUows : 


Year. 

Valne. 

Duty. 

1»3 

$156. 887. 00 
114.Q7U.0O 

$65. 569. 17 

liMMI 

60, 117. 86 

ToM r r,x.,.r- 

271.637.00 

115. 887.  OS 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  Dali 
Surveyor  of  ( 

roN, 

OuBtOfM. 

The  importations  for  1895  were  $156,667,  duty  (65,569.17,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  of  a  little  over  40  per  cent. 

The  importations  for  1896  were  $114,970,  duty  $50,117.85,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  a  shade  less  than  44  per  cent. 

The  total  importations  for  1895  and  189C  were  $271,637,  the  total 
duties  paid  were  $115,687.02,  and  the  average  ad  valorem  dut^  for  the 
two  years,  all  of  which  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  was  a  little  over  42.59 
per  cent.  These  figures  can  be  verified;  in  fact  you  will  find  that  they 
will  not  vary  but  little,  if  any,  when  the  total  importations  for  1896  and 
1896  for  the  United  States  are  considered  by  your  committee.  The 
question  naturally  arises:  Is  a  duty  that  is  equal  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  sufficient  enough  for  the  wire  mills  of  this  country  Y  If  not, 
we  say  give  them  more.    But  an  investigation  will  convince  anyone 
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tbat  it  is  more  tban  enough.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  an  article  in 
the  metal  schedule  that  l^rs  as  high  rate  of  duty  as  the  specific  duty 
on  wire.    And  the  proof  we  submit  is  as  follows: 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  every  manufacturer  of  crucible 
steel  wire  have  increased  their  plants  very  largely;  that  during  the 
past  two  years  two  new  plants  have  been  started  in  this  country,  show- 
ing that  they  can  compete  with  foreign  goods  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
law.  Tbe  present  duty  is  more  than  ample  and  should  not  be  advanced. 
If  any  change  is  made  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction.  This  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  fact  that  a  very  prominent  factory  purchases  large 
quantities  of  No.  10  wire,  paying  IJ  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  draws 
this  wire  to  liner  sizes  than  No.  13  wire  guage  and  up  to  No.  16,  which 
pays  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  from  these  draws  the  wire  to 
finer  than  No.  16  guage,  which  pays  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  showing 
conclusively  that  it  does  not  cost  said  factory  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  to  draw  from  No.  10  to  sizes  between  No.  13  and  No.  16j  and  that 
it  does  not  cost  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  draw  wires  to 
sizes  No.  16  and  smaller;  that  there  must  be  a  good  profit  to  said  manu- 
facturer, otherwise  he  would  not  have  started  this  factory  under  the 
Wilson  tariff. 

This  agrees  with  the  information  we  have  from  abroad  as  to  the  cost 
of  producing  these  high  grades  of  crucible  steel  valued  at  from  2  to  3 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  in  No.  6  gauge. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  firmly  believe  in  the  principle 
of  protection,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  wouW 
gladly  buy  our  wire  in  America,  but,  unfortunately,  every  manufacturer 
of  the  wire  we  use  is  a  competitor  in  our  line,  and  we  consider  it  unwise 
to  buy  our  raw  material  from  a  comi)etitor.  Still  we  are  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  a  duty  that  will  give  them  ample  protection.  The  duty  on 
all  products  of  wire,  which  covers  the  article  we  manufacture,  is  1  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
wire  rope  made  of  a  wire  that  has  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  the 
duty  on  the  rope  made  of  that  wire  would  be  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  the 
wire  and  1  cent  per  pound  additional  on  the  rope.  If  made  of  a  wire 
bearing  2  cents  per  pound  duty  the  duty  would  be  2  cents  per  pound  on 
the  wire  and  1  cent  per  x>ound  on  the  rope.  But  mark  this,  that  the 
duty  on  rope  is  only  1  cent  per  i)ound,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  of  wire  and  wire  rope  will  deny  for  one  moment  that  it 
does  not  cost  more  to  make  wire  rope  than  it  does  to  make  wire.  The 
duty  on  wire  rope  ought  to  be  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  over  and  above 
the  price  of  wire,  because  foreign  wire  is  the  basis  of  nine- tenths  of  the 
ropes  that  are  used  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  must  be  imported 
either  in  the  rod  or  in  the  wire  for  rope  purposes. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

P.  S. — ^The  duties  on  both  wire  and  wire  rope  ought  to  be  specific  and 
not  ad  valorem. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  January  6j  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  wire 
rods,  a  product  of  which  we  are  large  consumers.  The  duty  of  four- 
tenths  cent  per  pound  on  rods  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  in 
oui*  opinion,  is  a  just  one.    Considering  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
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rods  nsed  in  this  country  are  made  here^  and  are  made  at  a  lower  figure 
than  they  can  be  made  for  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  us  inexpedient  to 
advance  the  duty  on  this  article.  The  other  5  per  cent,  which  is  imported, 
is  made  up  of  the  higher  grades  of  material,  such  as  Norway  iron,  ana 
various  grades  of  cast-steel  stock  designed  for  the  manufacture  of 
springs,  umbrella  ribs,  steel-wire  ropes  and  cables,  clock  springs,  and 
many  other  similar  articles.  Very  little  of  this  stock  is  rolled  in  this 
country,  except  by  one  or  two  concerns  who  always  finish  it  into  the 
above-named  and  Other  similar  finished  products. 

Should  the  duty  be  advanced  on  rods  it  would  not  give  the  Govern- 
ment any  revenue  on  the  95  per  cent  which  is  now  made  here,  and 
would  tend  to  drive  out  a  dozen  or  fifteen  concerns  now  manufacturing 
wire  who  do  not  have  the  expensive  facilities  required  in  rolling  the 
billets  into  wire  rods.  It  would  then  throw  the  business  toward  one  or 
two  large  concerns  here  who  have  the  facilities  for  rolMng  wire  rods  and 
who  can  import  the  billets  at  only  a  very  small  duty  and  roll  them  into 
rods  for  the  various  purposes  above  mentioned.  This  would  greatly 
afi'ect  the  mills  who  are  now  dependent  on  wire-rod  manufacturers  for 
their  raw  material.  Therefore,  while  the  Government  is  now  receiving, 
under  present  rate,  some  revenue  on  wire  rods,  an  advance  of  the  rate 
would  make  the  present  clause  prohibitive,  and  would  not  yield  the 
Government  the  revenue  that  it  does  now. 

It  would  become  a  hardship  to  the  smaller  wire  manufacturers,  and 
would  either  cripple  or  ruin  them,  while  it  would  benefit  but  a  very  few 
large  corporations. 

We  trust  that  you  will  oppose  any  advance  in  the  duty  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Wilson  bill  on  wire  rods. 

We  are  thorough  protectionists,  but  feel  that  this  article  is  now  well 
protected  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  wire  rods  used  in  this  country 
are  made  here,  as  above  stated. 

Wright  &  Oolton  Wire  Cloth  Co., 
By  Geo.  W.  Wright. 


JoLiET,  III.,  January  7, 1897. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  there  is  to  be  an  effort  made  by  parties 
interested  in  advancing  the  tariff  on  wire  rods  imported  into  the 
United  States.  We  understand  that  the  total  consumption  of  foreign 
rods  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  is  5  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  these  are  special  qualities  manufactured  only  by  a  few  rod  manu- 
facturers in  this  country.  In  view  of  this  and  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
naturally  interested,  being  consumers  of  this  product,  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  better  served  by  the  tariff 
on  this  product  being  left  as  it  now  is,  or  at  least  we  think  it  should 
not  be  advanced,  as  even  a  slight  advance  would  shut  out  all  foreign 
rods  and  would  result  in  these  special  qualities  being  controlled  by  three 
or  four  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  all  revenue  from  this  product 
would  be  cut  off'  from  the  Government. 

The  Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Co., 
By  A.  T.  Weaver,  Manager. 
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SHABPSBUBa,  PA.y  Jcmuary  4^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  large  users  and  consumers  of  wire  rods  in  our  shops.  We 
give  preference  to  rods  of  domestic  manufacture  whenever  we  can  obtain 
same  of  suitable  quality,  but  for  some  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  use 
imported  steel.  We  think  that  any  change  in  duty  on  either  wire  rods 
or  upon  the  finished  wire  would  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  business 
in  our  special  line  of  manufacture,  and  we  therefore  ask  you  to  let  the 
duty  remain  unaltered  as  it  exists  in  paragraphs  123  and  124. 

KiDD  Steel  WntE  Co.,  Limited, 
Per  Geo.  P.  Loomis,  Secretary. 


AXLES. 

(Paragraph  127.) 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  : 

We,  the  undersigned  axle  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desire 
to.  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  axles,  namely, 
1^  cents  per  pound  in  whatever  state  or  stage  of  manufacture  the  article 
may  be  imported,  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  proper  protection  of 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  axles  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  small.  The 
principal  item  of  cost  is  the  labor  item.  It  is  therefore  of  particular 
importance  that  the  tariff  on  this  product  be  properly  adjusted,  for  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  so  great  that 
the  small  duty  imposed  on  these  goods  under  the  present  law  renders  it 
impossible  to  compete  in  price  with  the  foreign  manufactured  article. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  the  duty  on  carriage  hardware  was  46  per 
cent.  The  labor  item  in  carriage  axles  bears  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost  than  in  so-called  carriage  hardware,  and  should  be  protected  by  at 
least  as  high  a  duty. 

By  referring  to  the  Wilson  Act,  article  115,  you  will  see  "that  no 
forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forgiugs  of  iron  or  steel  combined,  by  what- 
ever process  made,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,''  it  being  the  evident  intention  of  the  Wilson  law  to  "afford  a 
rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  of  35  per  cent.  Now,  the  class  of 
goods  known  as  vehicle  or  carriage  axles  are  finished  forgings — pri- 
marily forgings,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  finishing  the  same.  Why  this  class  of  manufactures  known 
as  vehicle  axles  should  be  admitted  at  1^  cents  per  pound  duty  while 
the  rough  forgings  are  taxed  at  35  per  cent,  is  unknown  to  your  peti- 
tioners, but  it  is  so  obviously  an  injustice  that  we  pray  the  law  maybe 
amended  so  as  to  afford  us  an  equal  amount  of  protection  with  other 
finished  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  present  duty  on  carriage  axles  of  1^  cents  per  pound  amounts,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  only  about  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods.  The 
class  of  goods  we  manufacture  should  be  afforded  as  much  protection  as 
cutlery  and  other  highly  finished  products  of  iron  or  steel,  and  we  pray 
you  that  the  law  may  be  so  amended  as  to  give  us  at  least  45  per  cent 
duty  on  vehicle  axles  in  whatever  state  or  stagQ  of  manufacture. 

We  would  ask  a  discrimination  between  car  or  locomotive  axles  of 
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forgings  and  the  highly  finished  carriage  or  vehicle  axles  made  by  your 
petitioners.  The  present  rate  may  afibrd  sufticient  protection  for  the 
maker  of  car  axles,  but  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
maker  of  the  highly  finished  product  known  as  carriage  or  vehicle  axles. 
Prayiug  that  this  matter  may  receive  due  consideration  at  your 
hands,  we  are,  very  respectfully, 

Sheldon  Axle  Company, 
Per  Ghas.  H.  Gillam, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mt.  Cabmbl  Axle  Works, 

Neto  HaveUy  Conn. 
Daxzell  Axle  Co., 
tomlinson  &pking  co., 

Newarky  N.  J. 

Wm.  G.  Park,  of  the  Liggette  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  forwards  a  similar  petition,  but  recommends  a  specific  dut^ 
of  5  cents  per  pound. 


AKVTLS. 

(Paragraph  128.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts, 
data,  etc ,  pertaining  to  the  anvil  industry,  and  pray  your  honorable 
body  to  grant  our  request  for  an  increase  iu  the  tariff'  on  these  goods. 

Anvils,  the  emblem  of  the  hardware  trade,  the  tool  from  which  all 
others  spring,  and  the  necessity  to  the  beginning  of  all  enterprise  con- 
nected with  the  iron  and  allied  industries,  are  only  manufactured  in  this- 
country  in  a  limited  way. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  law  there  were  practically  no  anvils  made  in 
this,  country,  it  being  impossible  with  our  high-priced  labor,  which  is  65 
per  cent  of  the  cost,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

About  the  time  the  McKinley  law  went  into  efi'ect,  which  increased 
the  duty  from  2  to  2}  cents  per  pound,  this  company  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  anvils.  With  a  duty  at  2J  cents  per  pound,  we  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  lowest  prices  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Furthermore,  several  of  the  foreign  brands  having  been  in  the 
market  ever  since  the  country  has  been  discovered,  we  had  considerable 
prejudice  to  overcome.  However,  with  American  skill  and  ingenuity 
we  soon  improved  on  Old  World  methods,  and  were  on  the  road  to  get 
some  of  the  trade  that  rightfully  belonged  to  us  when  the  Wilson  law, 
which  reduced  the  duty  from  2|  to  If  cents  per  pound,  was  enacted. 
As  before  stated,  we  have  never  been  able  to  meet  the  lowest  jirices  of 
our  foreign  competitors,  and  as  our  price  was  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  below  the  highest- priced  anvil  in  the  market,  we  were  compelled 
to  reduce  our  price  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $10  per  ton,  to  partly 
meet  reduction  in  tariff.  This  has  i)roved  to  be  a  serious  slap  to  us^ 
but,  as  we  lived  in  hopes,  we  continued  our  business,  made  still  further 
improvements,  and  did  our  best  to  maintain  the  industry,  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  conditions  would  change  and  that  we  could  succeed. 
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We  here  show  figures  of  importations  deduced  from  statistics  for- 
nished  us  b^  the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics: 


Yean  inclunivd. 


1884  to  1890 
1892  to  1894 
1898 


Ratepor 
pound. 


0§fUi. 
2 

n 


Average 

yearly 

quantity. 


Pounds. 
1,688,317 
1,463.229 
1,064,452 


Average 
yearly 
▼alne. 


105,202.89 
94,006.44 
64,213.78 


Average 
yearly 
anties. 


$31,766.85 
36.496.66 
18,627.97 


These  figures  showthat  the  best  results  to  the  Oovemment  in  the 
way  of  revenue  were  derived  from  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  These 
figures  also  show  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  anvils  in  this 
country  is  800  tons.  It  also  shows  that  during  1896  530  tons  were 
imported,  leaving  270  or  about  33^  per  cent  made  in  this  country. 
These  figures  prove  what  we  know  to  be  facts.  Why  is  this  so,  you 
will  ask.    The  reasons  are: 

(1)  There  are  several  brands  imported  that  are  sold  for  less  money 
than  we  can  sell  ours  for. 

(2)  People  will  not  buy  American  goods  for  the  sake  of  patriotism. 
They  demand  an  inducement  in  the  way  of  price.  They  demand  this 
to  overcome  prejudice.    This  we  have  been  unable  to  grant. 

There  is  to-day  invested  in  the  business  $75,000,  which  has  never 
earned  even  ordinary  interest.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  are 
employed,  and  we  have  held  on  and  improved  facilities,  all  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  we  would  be  granted  sufficient  protection  to  keep 
the  foreign  anvil  out  ot  the  market. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  your  committee 
to  place  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  anvils.  This  will  keep  the 
foreign  anvil  out  of  the  market.  We  will  not  raise  our  price,  but  hope 
to  gain  by  increased  output.  This  increased  output  will  give  employ- 
ment to  250  additional  men  and  add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  375 
men.  Ko  one  will  suffer  except  our  foreign  competitors,  but  by  giving 
employment  to  even  such  a  small  number  of  additional  men  it  will  add 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  country. 

HAY-BuDDEN  MANUFACTUBINa  COMPANY, 

Walter  F.  Eing,  Secretary. 


BOIIiER  OR  OTHER  TUBES. 

(Paragraph  130.) 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


Few  Yobk,  January  7, 1897. 


In  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  the  articles  enumerated  in 
paragraph  130,  Schedule  C,  of  the  present  tariff'  is  practically  prohib- 
itory, and  they  are  so  important  to  a  very  large  and  growing  interest 
in  this  country,  viz,  to  all  those  who  use  boilers  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever and  steam  as  a  motive  power,  that  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  give  my 
reasons  why  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  duty  should  be  made  on 
them. 

The  paragraph  reads: 

Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steely  twenty-flya 
per  centam  ad  valorem. 
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No  boiler  of  any  description,  whether  for  land  or  marine  purposes,  is 
at  present  constructed  without  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  arti- 
cles named,  or  of  all  of  them  combined.  And  to  show  you  how  import- 
ant these  articles  are  in  the  construction  of  boilers  for  marine  purposes 
alone,  I  will  state  specifically  the  number  of  ilues  that  are  used  in  some 
of  the  principal  transatlantic  steamers  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
United  States  cruisers. 

The  Majestic  and  Teutonic  of  the  White  Star  Line  are  each  fitted  with 
72  fines,  37  inches  in  diameter  by  nine-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  7 
feet  long.  Each  of  these  flues  weighs  about  1,875  pounds,  which, 
multiplied  by  72,  amounts  to  135,000  pounds  in  each  of  these  ships,  or 
270,000  pounds  for  both  of  them. 

The  Paris  and  I^ew  York  of  the  American  Line,  running  between  Few 
York  and  Southampton,  are  each  fitted  with  54  fiue49  46  inches  in  diame- 
ter by  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  and  7  feet  long.  Each  of  these 
flues  weighs  about  2,025  pounds,  which  multiplied  by  54,  amounts  to 
109,350  pounds  for  each  ship,  or  218,700  pounds  for  both  vessels. 

The  iS^.  Louis  and  8t,  Paul  of  the  American  Line,  running  between 
New  York  and  Southampton,  are  each  fi.tted  with  64  fines  30  inches  in 
diameter  by  nineteen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and  7  feet  4  inches 
long.  Each  of  these  fines  weighs  2,240  pounds,  which  multiplied  by 
64,  amounts  to  143,360  pounds  for  each  ship,  or  286,720  pounds  for  both 
vessels. 

Two  of  the  United  States  cruisers  built  by  Messrs.  William  Cramp 

6  Sons,  Philadelphia,  are  each  fitted  with  68  fiues  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz,  48  fiues  42  inches  in  diameter  by  nine-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick  and  7  feet  10  inches  long,  each  weighing  about  2,210  pounds, 
or  106,080  pounds  for  the  48.  Each  of  these  vessels  also  has  16  fiues 
41  inches  in  diameter  by  seventeen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and 

7  feet  long,  each  weighing  1,820  pounds,  and  4  fiues  35  inches  in  diame- 
ter by  fifteen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and  5  feet  10  inches  long, 
each  weighing  1,160  pounds,  making  the  total  weight  of  the  fiues  for 
both  of  these  vessels  279,680  pounds. 

I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  other  steamers,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  which  these  fiues  are  used  to  the  same  or  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  those  named,  but  I  think  those  given  will  be  sutficient 
to  convince  you  of  the  ^eat  importance  of  restricting  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  unnecessary  legislation  the  competition  for  the  supply  of  these 
important  articles,  if  we  hope  ever  to  regain  our  lost  position  as  ocean 
freight  carriers  and  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  August  18, 1894,  the  whole 
number  of  fiues  that  I  have  been  able  to  import  to  date  is  42,  not 
enough,  as  you  will  observe,  to  equip  any  one  of  the  steamers  whose 
names  I  have  given  you,  and  the  total  weight  of  which  amounts  to 
134,245  pounds. 

There  is  but  one  manufacturer  of  these  fiues,  which  are  patented  arti- 
cles, in  the  United  States,  whose  establishment  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
before  I  came  into  the  market  as  an  importer  and  competitor  the  price 
charged  for  this  article  by  the  above  manufacturer  was  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  And  to  show  you  what  a  little  healthy  competition 
has  done,  this  same  manufacturer  took  a  large  order  from  the  Cramps 
for  the  8tm  Louis  and  8t  Paul  of  the  American  Line  when  he  had  me 
for  a  competitor  at  about  11^  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  now  ranges 
from  12  to  12^  cents  per  pound  in  small  quantities.  To  protect  a  single 
manufacturer  of  a  patented  article  who  is  enormously  wealthy  every 
individual  in  this  country  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  Pacific  oceans,  inclading  the  Oreat  Lakes,  who  is  interested  in 
steamers,  if  he  wants  to  use  the  best  device  obtainable  for  the  purpose, 
has  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute  that  this  one  manufacturer  may  heap 
up  unnecessary  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  nation. 

By  law  the  importer  is  debarred  from  supplying  anything  required 
in  the  construction  of  United  States  naval  vessels  that  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  no  competition 
whatever  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  our  Government  is  concerned, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  a  single  flue,  or  anything  else,  for 
that  matter,  even  for  repairs,  on  a  Government  vessel. 

We  can  not  all  be  manufacturers,  and  yet  we  must  all  live,  and  I 
respectfuUy  submit  that  before  men  who  are  importers  are  deprived  of 
their  living,  and  who  are  benefiting  their  country  far  more  by  the  com- 
petition which  their  importations  create  than  the  manufacturer  who 
seeks  to  intrench  himself  for  his  own  advantage  behind  a  high  protec- 
tive duty,  should  receive  some  consideration,  and  I  trust  and  believe 
they  will  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee. 

0.  W.  Whitnby. 


SEAMLESS  TUBES. 

(ParagraplilSO.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  W.  HABTMAN,  OF  ELWOOD  CITT,  PA. 

Saturday,  January  9j  1897. 

Mr.  Habtman  said:  Mr. Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  but  little  to  say,  except  in  a  general  way,  with  regard  to  the 
seamless- tube  industry,  and  that  shall  be  in  a  very  few  words.  I  am  not 
here  to  plead  for  any  increase  of  duties,  or  at  least  not  for  any  material 
ones,  for  ours  is  what  the  world  calls  an  infant  industry,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  say  derogatory  of  the  Wilson  bill,  because  this  industry  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
previous  revenue  bill,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  act  by  the  Treasury  Department  we  were  unable  to 
make  this  class  of  goods  until  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  was  passed,  when 
that  apparent  error,  and  a  very  flagrant  one  it  was,  was  corrected.  For 
the  past  three  years  this  industry  has  grown,  employing  a  handful  of 
men  at  first,  uuftl  now  several  thousands  are  engaged,  and  from 
$3,000,000  to  $6,000,000  of  capital,  and  we  have  virtually  excluded 
foreign  tubes  from  tliis  country. 

We  simply  ask  the  gentlemen  on  this  committee  to  give  some  care 
and  consideration  to  the  suggestions  which  we  may  make  in  regard  to 
the  errors  under  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty.  I  will  cite  one  particular 
cause.  Last  year  during  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  bicycle  busi- 
ness— and  this  is  an  article  from  which  all  bicycles  are  made,  that  is, 
the  frames,  it  is  the  great  material  article  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bicycle— last  year,  I  say,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
business  was  such  that  considerable  tubing  came  from  abroad.  A 
great  increase  in  the  value  had  taken  plaoe  between  the  time  the  tariff 
act  was  made  and  the  time  these  tubes  were  delivered  later  in  the  year, 
many  contracts  having  been  made  previously,  but  no  change  whatever 
was  made  in  the  ad  valorem  rate.  So  the  Treasury  Department  suffers 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  incidentally  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent.    They  were  injured 
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because  these  goods  came  in  at  a  lower  rate.  Bat  we  did  such  a  large 
business  that  to  take  care  of  it  caused  us  to  overlook  in  a  great  measure 
the  complaints  that  would  come  in  regard  to  undervaluation. 

As  to  what  rates  we  may  suggest,  I  would  say  they  will  not  be  mate- 
rially higher  in  any  instance,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  thi^  committee 
to  give  serious  thought  to  it,  because  it  has  been  a  great  fraud  on  the 
Treasury  Department  thus  far. 

We  occupy  another  peculiar  position,  and  that  is  the  fact  we  use 
exclusively  foreign  steel — a  Swedish  product — so,  you  might  say,  we  are 
on  both  sides  of  this  buzz  saw.  We  are  iiot  here  to  ask  for  a  reduction 
on  the  Swedish  steel,  for  the  reason  we  might  be  unjustly  injuring  our 
neighbors,  who  perhaps  are  entitled  to  a  fair  degree  of  protection  on 
that  steel,  which  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  purpose  for  which 
we  use  it;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
we  are  compelled  to  use  Swedish  steel  exclusively.  That  is  a  specific 
duty.  We  know  what  to  expect  and  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but 
the  ad  valorem  duty  that  was  given  us  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  been 
grossly  abused,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  corrected. 


CTUINDRICAL  FTIRKACES. 

(Paragraph  130.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.y  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Plate-metal,  seam-welded,  cylindrical  furnaces,  for  use  in  high-pres* 
sure  steam  boilers,  are  of  comparatively  recent  mvention,  as  less  than 
a  score  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  corru- 
gated type  of  said  furnaces,  and  only  within  the  past  decade  has  the 
other  type,  known  as  "the  ribbed,"  seam-welded,  cylindrical  furnace, 
been  put  upon  the  market  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Both  types 
are  of  foreign  design  and  manufacture.  Since  1887  the  corrugated 
type  has  also  been  manufactured  in  the  (Jnited  States.  Neither  type 
of  furnace,  nor  any  equivalent  thereof,  has  been  specially  classified  in 
the  present  or  any  previous  tarift*  lists.  All  importations  have  been 
entered  in  accordance  with  Schedule  0,  rating  with  the  clause,  "Boiler 
or  other  tubes,  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  etc.''  None  of 
said  articles  at  all  resemble  or  bear  any  proper  relation  to  plate-metal, 
welded-seam,  cylindrical  furnaces.  These  latter  articles  are  produced 
by  entirely  difierent  methods  from  any  which  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  former.  A  much  higher  class  of  labor  is  also  neces- 
sary, costing  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  plate  metal  from 
which  the  furnaces  are  made.  Whereas  the  articles  mentioned  above, 
with  which  cylindrical  furnaces  have  been  classified,  are  produced  by 
inferior  labor,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  and  one-half  times  that 
of  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  made. 

Plate- metal,  seam- welded,  cylindrical  furnaces  have  now  become  of 
almost  universal  use  in  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels  of  all  nations.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  boilers  thus  supplied  admit  of  very  high 
steam  pressure,  and  have  much  larger  factors  of  safety  than  obtains 
in  steam  boiler  furnaces  of  older  methods  of  construction. 

The  prime  importance  of  these  furnaces  in  the  boilers  of  naval  and 
merchant  vessels  is  instanced  by  the  great  fuel  economy  attending 
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tbeir  use.  No  steam  vessels  unsnpplied  with  boilers  containing  plate- 
metal,  seam- welded,  cylindrical  furnaces  have  ever  crossed  the  ocean  at 
a  speed  exceeding  16  knots  per  hour,  whereas  steamers  with  boilers 
which  do  contain  these  furnaces  are  constantly  navigating  the  ocean  at 
an  average  speed  between  port  and  port  of  at  least  20  knots  i)er  hour. 
These  furnaces  are  of  equal  importance  in  boilers  to  be  used  upon  the 
land,  and  the  growing  demand  for  them  is  abundant  reason  why  the 
manufacture  of  them  should  be  prosecuted  and  fostered  in  the  United 
States. 

The  industry  in  tiiis  country  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Continen- 
tal Iron  Works  has  installed  improved  machinery  and  invested  its 
capital  in  the  manufacture  of  these  furnaces,  and  its  officers  respect- 
fully petition  for  protection  to  the  extent  of  having  plate-metal,  seam- 
welded,  cylindrical  furnaces  distinctly  classified  and  made  subjects  of 
specific  duty  of  at  least  2^  cents  per  pound  of  their  weight. 

The  Continental  Iron  Woiiks, 
Thos.  F.  Rowland,  President. 
Wabbbn  E.  Hill,  Vice-President 


BOLTS,  KUTS,  WASHERS,  AND  RIVETS. 

(Paragraphs  131,  148,  and  153.) 

Philadelphia,  December  22^  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  In  looking  over  the  present  tariff  duties  I  find  in  para- 
graph 131,  Schedule  G,  that  bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  and 
bolt  blanks  are  rated  at  1^  cents  per  pound;  in  paragraph  148,  Sched- 
ule 0,  nuts  and  washers  are  rated  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  para- 
graph 153,  Schedule  G,  rivets  of  iron  or  steel  are  rated  at  25  per  ceut 
ad  valorem. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets  are  kindred  articles  and  should  have 
a  uniform  rate  of  duty.  In  ray  judgment,  if  these  products  were  sub- 
ject to  a  uniform  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  it  would  be  protective  and 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  makers. 

James  M.  Hibbs. 

CARD  CLOTHING. 

(Paragraph  132.) 

Pbovidencb,  R.  L,  January  7, 1897. 

The  demand  for  card  clothing  is  very  limited  in  amount.  It  is  an 
article  tliat  is  never  on  the  general  market,  and  can  not  be  sold  in  that 
manner,  but  is  manufacture  on  special  orders  to  correspond  with  the 
kinds  of  goods  to  be  produced  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  mills 
of  the  country. 

This  industry  probably  requires  more  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  than  almost  any  other  industry  known  to 
the  manufacturing  trade. 

The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  about  $1,500,000,  and  the  amount 
of  goods  produced  in  the  most  prosperous  years  is  valu^  at  only  about 
81,300,000. 

The  card-dothing  industry  requires  the  most  skiUed  and  intelligent 
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■vechanics,  whose  wages  are  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  are  paid 
in  foreign  conntriea. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the  importations  of  card 
dothing  were  one-fifth  of  the  total  sales.  In  1896  the  importations 
were  one-third  of  the  total  sales,  showing  increase  ii^  importations  from 
one-fifth  in  1893  to  one  third  in  1896. 

The  present  doties  on  card  clothing  encourage  excessive  importa- 
tions, which  prevents  the  machinery  in  the  United  States  from  being 
employed  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

The  card-dothing  mannfaotnrers  of  this  country  have  recognized  the 
great  improvement  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  and  have  adopted  the  most  improved  machinery  and  methods 
at  great  expense. 

The  amount  of  protection  needed  for  this  industry  must  of  necessity 
be  largely  determined  by  the  duties  to  be  placed  on  the  raw  materials 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  we  ask  for  a  duty  of  45  cents  per 
square  foot  on  card  (Nothing  manufactured  from  steel  wire,  and  on  all 
other  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

Gbo.  a.  Fulleb, 
B^fresewHng  Amerieam  Card  Clothing  Munrnfaci/urerM. 


POCKET  KIOTES. 

(Paragraph  138.) 

New  York,  K  T^  Jaaimary  9j  1897. 

GOHMITTEB  ON  WAYS  Ain>  MEANS: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  disadvantage 
to  honest  importers  of  levying  complex  duties  on  such  goods  as  cutlery. 
I  fought  this  system  very  hard  in  1890,  and  predicted  at  that  time  that  an 
honest  imxH>rter  could  not  successfully  prosecute  his  business  under  such 
a  system.  The  subsequent  fbcts  have  certainly  more  than  borne  out  my 
contention,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  to-day  the  great  bulk  of  this 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  unconscientious  men.  I  inclose  herewith  a 
statement  (Exhibit  A)  which  shows  how  very  easy  it  is  for  dishonest 
importers  to  swindle  the  Gk>vemment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  the  importations.  I  also  inclose  a  pro  forma  calculation 
(Exhibit  B)  which  brings  out  the  result  which  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
very  easy  to  obtain  by  anyone  who  is  not  careful  about  violating  his 
oatL  These  statements  and  calculations  can  be  varied  ad  infinitum, 
but  in  order  not  to  weary  your  committee  with  many  details  I  have 
considered  one  example,  carried  out  to  a  final  result,  sufficient  to  bring 
out  the  clear  foet  that  the  complex  duties  under  both  t^e  McEanley  and 
Wilson  bills  are  distinctly  vicious. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  equitable, 
to  levy  specific  duties  only  on  cutlery,  but  this  will  be  found  an  absolute 
impossibility;  it  can  only  be  done  on  an  ad  vsJorem  basis,  which  brings 
about  the  present  condition.  One-blade  knives,  for  instance,  vary  in 
price  from  1  shilling  sterling  to  16  shillings  sterling  per  dozen.  If  you 
make  the  specific  duty  $1  per  dozen,  you  get  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  400  x>^  cent  on  the  cheapest  and  25  per  cent  on  the  highest  price, 
and  when  you  come  to  two,  three,  and  four  blade  knives  the  difference 
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will  be  much  greater,  aod  all  the  time  the  medium  grade  knives  ased 
by  the  masses  must  pay  the  greater  duty,  and  whether  the  rate  is  more 
or  less  the  inequality  will  continue.  Under  the  older  tariffs,  and  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill,  every  merchant  bad  a  chance 
under  the  law  to  obtain  his  share  of  the  trade,  but  with  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the*present  system  of  complex  duties,  working  directly 
in  favor  of  dishonesty,  the  honest  man's  chance  is  gone. 

The  importation  of  all  cutlery  has  been  steadily  on  the  wane  for  over 
twenty  years.  Under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  pocketknives 
the  average  importations  from  1881  to  1889,  inclusive,  were  $1,166,322, 
and  during  this  t.erm  of  nine  years  every  year  but  one  was  less  than  for 
the  first  year  (1881).  In  1890  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  president  of 
the  New  York  Knife  Company,  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  in  1883  the  combined  cutlery  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  produced  $1,350,000  worth  of  pocketknives,  and  that  $1,000,000 
was  imported,  and  he  was  about  correct  so  far  as  to  the  imports.  There- 
fore, if  he  was  correct  as  to  the  amount  produced  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  a  total  of  $2,350,000,  to  which  50  per  cent  added  for  duties  on 
the  imports  gives  $2,850,000  as  the  total  consumption  of  pocketkuives 
in  the  United  States  in  1883.  In  the  protest  of  the  Wholesale  Hard- 
ware Association,  dated  June  3, 1890,  it  was  demonstrated  beyond  any 
possibility  of  intelligent  contradiction  that  the  consumption  of  pocket- 
knives  in  the  Unit^  States  was  over  $1,000,000  more  than  the  above 
figures,  and  as  the  value  of  the  importations  was  readily  ascertainable 
it  followed  that  the  value  of  the  United  States  production  was  over 
$1,000,000  more  than  claimed  by  the  parties  interested,  and  the  real 
consumption  was  in  round  figures  $3,850,000,  of  which  $2,350,000  was 
made  in  this  country  and  $1,500,000  imported,  duty  paid,  so  that  in 
1883  the  trade  was  divided  as  follows:  Sixty  per  cent  American  make 
and  40  per  cent  imported.  If  we  come  down  to  the  fiscal  year  1895  and 
deduct  the  estimated  value  of  erasers  which  are  included  in  the  pocket- 
cutlery  total,  it  is  found  that  the  importation  for  the  year  1895  is  just 
about  llf  per  cent  less  than  the  importations  for  1881.  I^'^o  one  can 
tell  with  accuracy  the  natural  increase  in  consumption  during  these 
fifteen  years,  but  takiug  the  best  judgment  of  the  trade,  2^  per  cent 
per  annum  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  low  estimate ;  so  that  if  importations 
had  simply  held  their  own  the  importations  for  1895  would  have  been 
37^  per  cent  more  than  in  1881,  instead  of  llf  per  cent  less,  as  is  the 
case.  It  will  therefore  be  clear  that  under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  this  traile,  no  matter  what  unsupported  statements  are  made  to 
the  contrary,  has  been  steadily  losing  ground  for  many  years. 

In  table  cutlery,  butcher  knives,  etc,  it  can  be  readily  demonstrated 
that  the  ratio  of  decrease  in  imported  lines  is  much  larger  than  in 
pocketknives. 

It  is  therefore  urged,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  of  honest 
merchants,  that  a  moderate  ad  valorem  tariff  on  cutlery  of  all  sorts  be 
adopted. 

A.  H.  Saxton. 
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POCKETKNIVES. 


Calculaiian  ikowing  ihefaoility  with  which  dishonest  importers  could  stoindle  the  Govern- 
ment  on  and  monopolize  the  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  under  the  complex  duties  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  law. 


Foreign  ooet. 


Coet2d.8ft 

Coat  2d.  3«M  but  inToiced  at  2a . . 

Coat  6a.  3d 

Coat  8e.  3d.,  bat  invoioed  at  6a.. 

Coat  12a.  6d 

Coat  12a.  6d^  bat  invoiced  at  12h 


Cnstom- 
house 
Talne. 


10.55 
.49 
1.52 
1.46 
8.04 
2.02 


Duty  at 

50  per 

cent  ad 

valorem. 


#0.27  J 

.24i 

.76 

.73 

L52 

1.46 


Specific 
uuty. 


$0.50 

.12 

1.00 

.50 

2.00 

LOO 


Foreign 

cost  not 

invoiced. 


$0.06 


.06 
'.'i2 


Total 
cost. 


$1.32| 
.91^ 
3.28 
2.75 
6.66 
5.50 


Ad  valorem 

equivalent 

(about). 


Percent. 
140 

65 
116 

81 
116 

81 


Calculation  showing  as  above  under  the  Wilson  tariff  law. 


Foreign  cost. 


Coat  la.  4d 

Cost  la.  4d.,  bat  invoiced  at  la.  2d 

Cost  4a.  3d 

Coat  4a.  3d.,  bat  invoiced  at  4a . . . 

Cost  6s.  3d 

Cost  68. 3d.,  but  invoiced  at  68 . .. 


Cnatom- 
hooae 
value. 


10.82 

.28 

1.03 

.97 

1.52 

1.46 


Dntyat 

25  per 

cent  ad 

valorem. 


$0.08 
.07 
.26 
.24 
.38 
.86 


Speclflc 
anty. 


$0.12 


.40 
.25 
.75 
.40 


Foreign 
coat  not 
invoiced. 


$0.04 


.06 
'."66 


Total 
coat 


$0.52 
.39 
1.60 
1.52 
2.G5 
2.28 


Ad  valorem 

equivalent 

(about). 


Fereent. 


70 
22 
64 

48 
75 
M 


EXHIBIT  B. 

Proforma  caloolations  showing  resnlt  of  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  under  dis- 
honest methods. 

m'kinlet  tariff. 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  2b.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  28. 3d.  equal  $1.32^  per  dozen.  $1, 325 
lyOOU  dozen  knives  costing  6b.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  6s.  3d.  equal  $3.28  per  dozen.  3, 280 
1,000  dozen  knives  costing  12b.  6d.  aud  invoiced  at  12b.  6d.  equal  $6.56  per  dozen .     6, 560 

11,165 
.1,000  dozen  knives  costing  2s.  3d.,  bat  invoiced  at  2s.  equal  91i  cents  per 

dozen $915 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6b.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  68.  equal  $2.75  per 

dozen 2,750 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  12s.  6d.,  but  invoiced  at  12s.  equal  $5.50  per 

dozen 5,500 

9,215 

Gain  by  undervaluation 1,950 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  an  undervaluation  of  less  than  5  per  cent  the  difference  of 
cost  in  favor  of  dishonesty  is  over  21  per  cent,  which  result  could  not  be  accom- 
plished under  a  purely  ad  valorem  svstem  representing  the  same  rates  of  duty  with- 
out an  undervaluation  of  about  40  per  cent.  It  wul  be  apparent  that  while  the 
average  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  honest  importation  is  about  120  per  cent,  the 
average  of  the  dishonest  importation  is  only  'about  80  per  cent. 

WILSON  TARIFF. 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  Is.  4d.  and  invoiced  at  Is.  4d.  equal  52  cents  per 

dozen $520 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  4s.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  4s.  3d.  equal  $1.69  per  dozen .  1, 906 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6s.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  6s.  3d.  equal  $2.65  per  dctZjQQ.  2, 650 

% 
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1,000  dozen  kuives  costing  Is.  4cl.,  but  invoiced  at  Is.  2d.  eqaai  39  cents 
per  dozen $390 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  4s.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  4s.  equal  $1.52  per 
dozen 1,520 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6h.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  6s.  equal  $2.28  per 

dozen 2,280 

$4, 190 

Gain  by  undervaluation 670 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  an  undervaluation  of  about  5i  per  cent  the  difference  of 
cost  in  favor  of  dishonesty  is  16  per  cent,  which  result  could  not  1>e  accomplished 
under  a  purely  ad  valorem  system  representing  the  same  rates  of  duty  Avithout  au 
undervaluation  of  about  31^  per  cent.  It  will  be  apparent  that  while  the  average 
ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  honest  importation  is  aoout  70  per  cent,  the  average  of 
the  dishonest  importation  is  only  about  46  per  cent. 

Importaiums  of  p^cketknivet. 


Tear. 

Amount. 

ItemarkB. 

1881 

$1,810,291 
1,236,108 
1,245,853 
1,123,085] 

801, 7431 
1,024,412? 
1.169.861 
1,243,012) 
1, 850, 542} 
1,406,716) 

746,801 

654,479 

861,146 

416, 608 

1, 156, 880 

1,802,874 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

$260,000  each  year  for  estimated  value  of  rasors. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

TheGrOTemmentBtatiBtica  include  rasors — havo  doduoted 

1800 

$300,000  each  year  for  estimated  value  of  razors. 

1891 

Have  deducted  $120,000  for  eeilmated  value  of  raaors 
prior  to  MoKinley  tariff  and  $50,000  estimated  value  of 
erasers  under  MoKinley  tariff. 

Have  deducted  $50,000.  estimated  value  of  erasers. 

1892 

1893 

1>0. 

1894 

Have  deducted  $25,000,  estimated  value  of  erasers. 

1895 

Have  deducted  $100,000,  estimated  value  of  oraserH. 

1896 

Do. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  York,  January  8, 1897. 


As  importers  of  pocketknives,  razors,  scissors,  etc.,  and  as  represent- 
atives of  American  manufacturers  of  the  same  goods,  we  are  interested 
in  the  rates  of  duty  which  may  be  embodied  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now 
being  prepared.  We  do  not  know  what  changes  may  be  suggested  to 
you  or  what  views  may  be  held  by  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  rates 
on  cutlery.  If  such  compound  duties  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  as 
we  have  been  told  would  be  submitted  to  you  are  analyzed,  you  would 
find  them  to  equal  in  many  instances  300 or  400  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  if  such  rates  would  be  adopted  by  you  knowingly. 

WiEBUSOH   &  HiLGER,  LIMITED, 

Oharles  F.  WiEBUSOH,  President 


SHEARS  AND  SCISSORS. 

(Paragraph  140.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jantuiry  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  will  attempt  to  briefly  state  our  position  in  regard 
to  the  tariff  on  shears  and  scissors,  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. On  account  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  American  shears 
are  made  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  has  been  satisfactory  on  the 
larger  shears  until  recently,  but  of  late  foreign  goods  similarly  made 
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arc  beiii^  introduced.  On  small-size  seissors  this  tariff  has  never  been 
adequate,  and  in  consequence  there  are  practically  none  made  in  this 
country.  We  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  at  the  present  time  90 
per  cent  of  all  scissors  sold  under  6  inches  in  length  are  imported. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  imported  that  range  up  to  9  inches  in 
length,  but  the  proportion  of  these  is  not  near  so  great. 

A  protective  duty  of  say  60  per  cent,  or  if  more  practical  a  specific 
duty  proportionately  greater  on  the  small  than  on  the  large  sizes, 
would  give  American  manufacturers  an  incentive  to  enter  into  the 
manufacturing  of  this  class  of  seissors.  The  disadvantages  under 
which  we  labor  are  due  both  to  difference  in  wages  and  to  the  foreigners' 
long  experience.  After  making  scissors  for  a  period  of  time  under 
favorable  conditions  home  competition  would  undoubtedly  bring  down 
prices  to  as  low  a  figure  as  the  present  price  of  the  imported  goods. 

During  the  last  ten  years  our  scissors  trade  has  practically  been 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  some  scissors 
to  compete  with  other  manufacturers  who  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons. 


Nbwabk,  N.  J.,  Janv4iry  11^  1897. 

Deab  Sib:  Our  exx)erience  under  the  present  tariff  has  convinced  us 
of  several  facts  which  have  decidedly  influenced  our  business  and  which 
we  know  to  be  true. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  scissors  are  imported  into  this  country, 
from  Germany  and  other  countries  at  a  price  below  that  which  we  are 
able  to  sell  them  and  pay  our  help  the  present  wages — three- fourths  of 
the  cost  of  producing  our  product  being  the  labor  upon  them.  We  find 
the  goods  imported  are  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  scissors 
and  barbers'  scissors.  The  imported  barbers'  scissors  are  now  being 
sold  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  and  to  compete  with  these  goods 
means  a  large  reduction  in  our  workmen's  wages. 

Our  wishes  are  for  a  specific  rateof  tariff  on  shears  and  scissors,  and 
60  cents  seems  to  us  about  right  to  enable  us  to  cx)mpete  with  foreign 
made  goods. 

E.  Hbinisch's  Sons  Co. 


pbu:ntng  aistd  budding  icntojs,  etc. 

(Par»gr»ph  140.) 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  .9, 1897. 
Committee. ON  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  in  paragraph  140  the  word  "  artists'' 
be  omitted,  and  in  the  same  place  be  inserted  ^^pruning  and  budding," 
for  this  reason:  The  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  140  are  knives 
used  in  trade  and  household  uses,  and  the  above  pruning  and  budding 
knives  are  the  necessary  tools  of  an  imx)ortaut  but  poor  class  of  citi- 
zens. Under  present  rulings  they  are  placed  with  penknives  and 
pocketknives,  but  are  neither,  pen  and  pocket  knives  being  the  knives  in 
general  use  and  not  a  tool  of  trade. 

Also  in  paragraph  140  it  is  requested  that  the  words  <*  scissors  and 
shears''  be  changed  from  45  per  cent  rate  to  ^  per  cent,  or  that  in  the 
35  per  cent  rate  should  be  inserted  ^^  sheep  and  gardener's  shears,"  for 
the  reason  that  both  are  tools  of  trade,  and  not  made  in  this  country 
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snccesBfally,  as  the  demand  here  is  for  a  short  season,  whereas  the 
demand  abroad  covers  the  Sonthem  Hemisphere  where  they  are  mostly 
used.  The  woolgrower  has  been  compelled  to  pay,  to  satisfy  makers  of 
women's  scissors  and  tailors'  shears,  of  which  1  now  and  have  for  years 
exported  a  considerable  quantity. 

Hezekiah  King. 

BAZOBS, 

(Paragraph  140.) 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  address  your  honorable  committee,  respectfully  asking  that  the 
existing  tariff  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  razors,  be  so  changed  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

Razors  nnd  razor  blades,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  less  than  tUreo  dollars 
per  dozen,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  three  dollars  or  more  per  dozen,  two  dol- 
lars per  tiozen ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  above  razors  and  razor  blades, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  of  the  great  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  razor  makers  in  this  and  foreign  countries — an  average  differ- 
ence of  more  than  3  to  1. 

We  ask  for  the  greatest  duty  on  the  lowest  grade  of  razors,  because 
a  low  grade  of  work  always  calls  for  a  low  priced  workman,  and  against 
the  competition  of  this  low-priced  foreign  workman  we  require  the  most 
protection. 

Much  has  been  said  by  importers  about  foreign  razors  costing  $1  per 
dozen  in  England,  and  even  less.  They  claim  that  all  such  razors  will 
he  prohibited.  We  maintain  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  that  they  should  be  prohibited.  They  are  trashy  imitations  of 
razors,  absolutely  worthless  for  use,  and  never  bear  the  name  of  a 
responsible  maker. 

We  can  show  from  foreign  manufacturers'  price  lists,  and  from  our 
own  sixteen  years'  experience  in  competition  in  this  market  with  foreign 
razors,  that  the  lowest  priced  razor  sent  to  this  country  by  a  responsi- 
ble maker,  such  as  Butcher,  Westenholm,  or  liodgers,  costs  in  England 
6  shillings,  or  $1.50,  per  dozen.  This  is  the  lowest  priced  razor  that  we 
recognize  as  suitable  for  shaving.  All  below  that  price  are  worthless 
imitations,  unfit  for  use. 

Under  our  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  the  above  English  razors, 
full  duty  paid  (no  undervaluation),  will  cost  the  importer  in  New  York 
(who  often  proves  to  be  the  manufacturer  himself)  about  25  cents  each; 
and  to-day  the  same  class  of  razor  is  generally  being  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  50  cents  each,  thus  showing  a  margin  of  100  per  cent  to  be 
divided  between  the  importer  and  dealer,  which  seems  an  ample  profit. 

In  1880,  when  we  commenced  business,  a  full-concaved  razor,  ground 
on  a  2-inch  stone,  was  selling  to  the  retail  dealers  at  $18  per  dozen,  and 
even  more.  To-day,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  tariff  duty,  that 
same  quality  of  razor  is  selling  to  the  same  trade  at  $12  per  dozen, 
and  even  less. 

This  reduction  in  price  we  claim  is  a  direct  result  of  home  competi- 
tion, brought  into  existence  by  a  protective  tariff';  and  we  submit  that 
with  the  present  facilities  for  production  in  this  country,  and  the  strong 
competition  which  necessarily  follows,  the  rate  of  duty  we  ask  for  can 
not  increase  the  price  of  even  cheap  razors  to  the  consumer,  but  it 
will  guarantee  to  the  man  of  small  means  a  good  razor  for  50  cents. 
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Begarding  the  second  claase  of  our  request,  viz,  razors  at  $3  or  more 
per  dozen,  $2  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  have  to  say:  Our 
competition  on  this  class  of  goods  (full  concave)  is  from  Germany, 
where  the  workmen  labor  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  at  less  than  one- 
third  what  we  pay  for  same  grade  of  work.  A  competent  razor  grinder 
in  Germany  gets  from  $5  to  $10  per  week,  and,  as  in  England,  the 
workmen,  as  a  rule,  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  power,  grind- 
stones, and  all  other  tools,  which  virtually  reduces  his  wages  from  15 
to  30  per  cent  more.  In  this  country  men  labor  but  ten  hours,  and  all 
necessary  tools  and  power  are  provided  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  say  the  J.  E.  Torrey  Razor  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  incorporated  in  1880,  are  the  oldest  existing  razor 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  We  have  invested  in  our  plant 
more  than  $100,000,  and  employ  when  running  full  time  about  100  work- 
men. There  are  in  this  country  four  other  manufacturers  whose  com- 
bined product  about  equals  ours.  We  estimate  from  best  obtainable 
statistics  that  fully  33  per  cent  of  the  razors  consumed  in  this  country 
to-day  are  of  home  manufacture.  And  as  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  a  razor  consists  in  the  wages  paid  to  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  paid  in  wages  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  industry.  With  such  a  tariff' 
we  know  that  this  country  will  soon  supply  the  American  market  with 
razors  without  any  increase  whatever  in  price  to  the  consumer.  We 
are  not  seeking  more  profit  on  razors,  but  more  razors  to  manufacture. 

For  sixteen  years  we  have  struggled  against  the  greatest  obstacle 
of  competition  from  low-priced  foreign  goods,  and  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  sell  our  razors  at  a  living  profit  to  the  largest  dealers;  but 
liave  at  great  expense  sent  out  our  representatives  to  the  small  trade, 
to  which  we  have  sold  in  small  lots,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  good 
work  and  established  the  fact  beyond  question  that  as  good  razors  can 
be  made  in  this  country  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  feel  confident  that  when  you  consider  this  matter  you  will 
readily  see  the  justice  of  the  case  and  grant  our  request  and  thereby 
enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  supply  themselves  with  razors  of 
their  own  production ;  and  we  confidently  pledge,  our  reputation  that 
no  man  living  in  this  country  to-day  will  see  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
razors  to  the  consumer. 

J.  K,  Torrey  Eazor  Company, 
J.  K.  Torrey,  Treasurer. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Electric  Cutlery  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  duties  on  razors  and  razor  blades  be  made  $1.50  per  dozen 
specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  annexed  schedule  (Exhibit 
A)  shows  that  since  the  McKinley  tariff  (which  was  also  both  specific 
and  ad  valorem)  was  changed  to  pure  ad  valorem  the  number  of  dozens 
imported  has  increased  over  a  third,  the  value  one-sixth,  while  the  duties 
collected  have  decreased  over  one-quarter.  Home  manufacture  has  been 
almost  ruined. 

The  Electric  Cutlery  Co. 


Exhibit  A. — Razors  and  razor  blades. 

McKinley  hill. — Up  to  $4  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
$4  per  dozen  and  upward,  $1.75  per  dozen  Bpecitic  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Wilson  hill. — Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Proposed  duty. — On«  dollar  and  iifty  cents  perdosen  specitio  aud  30  per  oent  ad 
valorem. 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1806 


0OBen. 


83,992 

89.242 

114, 275 


Value. 


$253,019 

268,149 
293.735 


Duties 
collected. 


$167,828 
177,451 
132,180 


Importations  increased  in  1896  over  1892  about  one-third.  Duties  collected  in  1896 
over  1892  have  decreased  nearly  one-quarter.  The  labor  cost  on  razors  is  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  tiiiished  article. 

FILES. 

(Paragraph  141.) 

Chicago,  Decefnber  i7, 1896. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MfiANS: 

Tour  atteDtion  is  respectfully  called  to  Schednle  C,  paragraph  141, 
Wilson  bill,  referring  to  files  and  file  blanks.  The  first  duty  is  S5  cents 
per  dozen,  which  I  find  compares  in  ad  valorem  on  some  files  to  200  per 
cent.  Those  are  ^< needle  files,''  4-inch,  used  by  all  manufacturing 
jewelers  in  the  United  States  and  by  tool  and  die  makers.  I  have 
been  in  the  file  business  for  over  twenty  years,  and  the  price  on  those 
files  has  not  been  changed  by  manufacturers  10  per  cent  in*  all  that 
time,  it  being  13  francs  per  gross,  10  to  15  per  cent  discount.  At  pres- 
ent i  get  15  per  cent  discount.  So  the  net  factory  price  in  Europe  is 
11.05  francs,  or  $2.13  per  gross,  and  the  tariff  on  the  same  is  $4.20  per 
gross  at  35  cents  per  dozen.  Files  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  of 
domestic  make,  can  be  bought  in  the  factory  for  less  than  $4.20  per 
gross,  and  if  there  was  no  protective  tariff  could  be  bought  for  much 
less,  and  still  there  would  be  a  handsome  profit  to  domestic  file  manu- 
facturers. These  files  are  all  made  by  machinery,  as  are  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  files  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

The  file-cutting  iivichinery  is  made  principally  in  the  United  States 
for  domestic  and  foreign  file  makers.  If  the  files  are  made  by  Ameri- 
can machinery  here  and  in  Europe,  I  cl^im  that  said  machinery  will 
produce  nearly  an  equal  number  of  files,  if  used  here  or  in  Europe. 
Aud  if  there  be  any  difference  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  American  manu- 
facturers' favor. 

Now,  let  us  compare  American  saw  files,  as  sold  by  all  hardware  job- 
bers in  the  Unit^  States.  Manufacturers'  and  .jobbers'  profits  are 
included  in  prices  given  below,  viz,  3^-inch  saw  files  and  smaller  are 
sold  here  for  less  than  30  cents  per  dozen.  The  tarifi;'  on  imi>orted  files 
is  35  cents  per  dozen;  5-inch  saw  files  are  sold  here  for  45  cents  per 
dozen,  the  tariff  on  imported  files  being  60  cents  per  dozen.  American 
round  files  (10-inch)  are  sold  for  $1.15  per  dozen,  the  tariff  on  imported 
round  files  (10-inch)  being  $1  per  dozen.  To  get  at  the  original  manu- 
facturers' prices,  it  would  be  fair  to  deduct,  say,  25  to  35  per  cent.  That 
much  profit  is  a  fair  estimate  for  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  So 
that  anyone  can  see  that  the  tariff  alone  on  imported  files  is  more  per 
dozen  than  domestic  files  are  sold  for. 

Ordinary  foreign  files,  6,  8, 10, 12,  or  14  inch,  would  not  compete  in 
prices  with  American  files  if  the  United  States  would  offer  as  much 
bonus  on  each  dozen  as  there  is  tariff  on  them  at  present.  Such  as  are 
imported  and  sold  here  are  used  exclusively  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
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produce  the  highest  class  of  work  in  every  shop  in  the  United  States 
where  the  finest  tools/machinery,  dies,  models,  etc.,  are  made  for  home 
use  and  export  trade,  and  are  in  fact  of  snch  quality  and  workmanship 
that  United  States'  best  metal  workers  must  have  them  more  or  less  in 
every  shop. 

Now,  as  the  protection  on  files  is  not  needed — at  least  not  200, 100, 
or  even  30  percent — I  am  in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  think  25  per 
cent  would  be  fair,  and  it  would  be  -a  great  benefit  to  those  who  must 
use  such  files.  It  would  enable  our  machinery  manufacturers  and 
metal  workers  to  reduce  their  file  expenses  to  a  great  extent,  and  thoy 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  all  the  world's  machinery  and  tool 
makers. 

The  high  prohibitive  tariff  may  induce  a  few  file  makers  to  ex]>eri- 
ment  in  producing  a  better  quality  of  tiles  in  the  United  States  than 
they  do  at  present;  perhaps  they  would  employ  100  fine  file  cutters,  but 
the  protection  for  100  men  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  1,000  manu- 
facturers and  10,000  mechanics  who  use  such  files  if  the  tariff  remains 
as  it  is  or  if  made  higher.  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  protect  a  few, 
thereby  doing  an  injury  to  a  great  number  of  our  manufacturers  and 
mechanics. 

John  B.  Lukanitsch. 
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(Paragraphs  142  and  143.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  HUITTEE,   CATTJOA  COUHTT,  H.  T. 

Saturday,  January  P,  1897, 

Mr.  HxTNTEB  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  come  before  you  the  representative  of  a  comparatively  small  industry. 
Although  small  and  young,  we  need  the  protection  that  we  ask  for  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  many  of  the  larger  ones  to  whom  you  have 
listened  to-day.  I  represent  the  sporting-gun  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  I  may  say,  and  it  is  only  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  past 
that  they  have  made  this  product  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country; 
but  we  consider  that  we  have  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  facili- 
ties, with  additions  that  have  been  made  under  prosperity,  to  supply 
the  demand  in  this  country  without  any  assistance  fVom  the  foreigners 
at  all.  Our  product  is  essentially  a  luxury;  consequently,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  it  ought  to  bear  ite  share  of  the  burden  of  revenue  more 
than  the  necessities  should ;  hence,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger 
protection  than  we  have  ever  had.  We  ask  this  protection  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  foreigner  manufactures  his  guns  with  very  cheap  labor, 
applying  very  cheap  labor  in  a  very  cheap  manner,  and  also  he  makes 
a  very  cheap  gun.  Also,  the  finished  gun  is  a  very  light  product,  easy 
of  transportation.  The  average  weight  of  a  finished  double-barreled 
si>orting  shotgun  does  not  exceed  8  pounds.  They  run  from  5^  to  II 
pounds.  I  am  speaking  of  the  gun  of  American  manufacture.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  foreign  gun,  because  tbey  are  clumsy  and  not  so 
well  made. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  kind  of  guns  are  those f 

Mr.  HuivTEB.  The  double  and  single  barrel  sporting  shotgun. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  Finished  f 

Mr.  HuiiTEE.  Finished.    In  that  term  finished  and  complete  lies  the 
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milk  in  the  cocoanut.  We  suffer  most  in  the  matter  of  labor.  Oar 
industry  is  peculiar  in  this  fact,  that  we  have  to  use  almost  entirely 
skilled  labor.  We  use  very  little  common  labor  and  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  our  labor  and  similar  labor  in  Germany,  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  guns  is  manufactured,  is  just  about  the  difference 
between  80  cents  and  $1  in  Germany  to  $2  to  $3.50  in  this  country,  so 
you  see  the  labor  is  greater  and  that  is  enhanced  largely  by  the  method 
that  the  German  manufacturer  pursued.  A  German  manufacturer  will 
produce  2,000  to  3,000  guns  in  a  room  not  much  larger  than  this  room. 
He  uses  little  machinery,  and  deals  out  the  parts  of  the  gun  to  the  heads 
of  the  families.  They  are  taken  home  and  there  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.    Of  course,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  guns. 

The  better  grade  of  guns  that  come  into  competition  with  us  are  not 
manufactured  to  any  great  extent  in  G  ermany .  They  are  manufactured 
in  England  and  France.  But  owing  to  the  radical  difference  between 
80  cents  and  $1  on  the  other  side  and  from  $2  and  $3.50  per  day  on  this 
side,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  methods  which  they  pursue  in  working 
the  whole  family,  weareatagreatdisadvantage.  In  speakingof  working 
the  whole  family  1  would  say  that  the  father  gets  his  bundle  of  work  to 
do  and  takes  it  home,  and  at  home  the  mother,  the  brothers,  and  the 
sisters,  and  even  the  children,  I  am  credibly  informed,  down  to  5  years 
of  age,  are  put  to  work  upon  it.  This  information  is  not  hearsay  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  for  it  was  obtained  by  the  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  our  company  who  last  year,  in  connection  with  other  busi- 
ness, visited  Europe  and  took  at  that  time  a  trip  into  Belgium  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  into  the  manufacture  of  gun  barrels,  and  also  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheap  gun,  and  he  obtained  this  information  direct 
from  the  fountain  heiid. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  import  the  rough  shapes  or  do  you  make  them 
from  the  ground  up? 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  import  our  barrels  entirely,  because  barrels  are 
already  on  the  free  list  and  ought  to  remain  there.    They  have  experi- 
mented time  and  time  again  on  the  manufacture  of  Ibrged  barrels  in 
this  country  an<l  they  have  never  made  a  success  of  it.    We  manufac 
ture  part  of  our  stocks. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  can  not  we  make  those  gun  barrels  here! 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  a  question  that  far  wiser  men  than  I  am  have 
been  unable  to  answer.  They  have  gone  so  far  in  America  as  to  import 
the  water  for  tempering  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  still  they  have 
not  made  a  success  of  it.  I  have  heard  scientific  men  say  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  atmospheric.  I  have  heard  also  that  in  many  places  in  Europe 
they  have  undertaken  to  manufacture  gun  barrels  and  have  failed; 
that  there  are  only  certain  places  in  Germany  or  Belgium  where  this 
manufacture  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  grade  of  guns  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  the  double  and  single  barrel  sporting  shotgun. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Valued  at  what;  there  are  different  grades  here! 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  McKinley  law  gave  us  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  on 
guns  valued  under  $6;  from  $6  to  $12,  a  specific  duty  of  $4;  and  from 
$12  upward  a  specific  duty  of  $6. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir.  Now  all  we  have  is  the  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. But  owing  to  the  difference  in  labor,  as  soon  as  we  came  under 
the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  just  as  soon  as  we  felt  its  influence,  our  product 
being  a  luxury,  we  felt  it  among  the  first,  and  we  were  much  injured. 
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During  the  year  1893  we  bad  ordered  enough  to  keep  our  factory  run- 
ning to  the  utmost  capacity;  and,  indeed,  had  to  increase  our  capacity 
the  first  of  the  year  in  order  to  fill  our  orders  at  tliat  time.  But  about 
the  Ist  of  May  of  that  year  they  began  to  say  "hold  on."  A  month  or 
two  later  they  began  to  say  strike  out  our  order.  And  the  result  was 
we  had  to  reduce  our  labor.  We  gave  our  men  the  option  of  submit- 
ting to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  their  wages  in  June  or  stopping 
work  altogether.  Later  on,  in  August,  we  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  further  reduction  in  their  wages  of  10  per  cent  or  stop  work,  and  we 
had  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  men  more  than  one-half  during  that 
year.  And  we  have  remained  virtually  in  that  condition  ever  since. 
Under  the  McKinley  bill,  I  want  to  readjust  for  a  moment 

Mr.  Steele.  The  importations  under  the  McKinley  bill  amounted 
to  $300,000  and  under  the  Wilson  bill  something  over  $900,000. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  was  going  to  read  that  in  detail,  as  we  have  it  here 
compact. 

Importations  have  been  as  follows:  In  1886,  $860,000;  in  1887, 
$958,000;  in  1888,  $1,070,000;  in  1889,  $1,159,000;  in  1890— that  is,  from 
June  30,  1889,  to  June  30, 1890— $1,338,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Those  are  the  importations! 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  the  value  of  the  importations.  Then  in  1891 
they  fell  to  $1,070,000;  1892,  to  $647,000;  1893,  $321,000;  1894,  they  fell 
to  $122,000.  Then  m  the  latter  part  of  1894  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill 
began  to  take  effect,  and  then  in  1895  the  importations  increased  to 
$458,000.  During  the  calendar  year  1896,  according  to  the  statistics 
which  we  have  obtained  from  public  sources,  the  importation  has 
amounted  to  $823,760.  That  is  for  the  calendar  year  of  1896.  That 
shows  very  perceptibly,  gentlemen,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  this 
industry.  Under  the  old  tariff*  there  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
importation,  you  see,  gradually  increased  until  it  went  up  to  almost 
$1,400,000.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  prevailing  influence  of 
that  bill  before  it  went  into  effect — because  it  really  had  no  effect  in ' 
the  year  1891  but  was  foreshadowed — we  increased  our  output,  every- 
body did  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  imports  decreased  to  $1,070,000. 
Then  in  1892  it  still  continued  to  go  down  and  in  1894  the  imx)ortations 
amounted  to  $122,000. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  American  manufacture? 

Mn  Hunter.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  say,  because  in 
1892  we  were  at  our  zenith,  but  we  were  not  near  where  we  contem- 
plated getting,  because  we  intended,  from  the  character  of  the  article  we 
made,  to  drive  the  foreign  producer  out  of  the  market  eventually,  and 
as  soon  as  we  thoroughly  get  on  our  feet  we  will  do  it  without  any 
duty  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  About  what  would  the  annual  output  be! 

Mr.  Hunter.  1  could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  that,  because  I  am 
really  an  officer  of  the  company,  one  of  the  organization,  and  am  not 
directly  connected  with  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  value  of  the  barrels!    They  come  free! 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  value  of  the  barrels,  that  is  the  general  run  of  the 
cheaper  gun  barrels,  is  about  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  pair.  You  are  familiar 
with  them,  I  suppose.  That  is  a  cheaper  gun,  but  in  our  higher-priced 
guns  we  use  a  higher-priced  barrel. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Running  up  to  what  value! 

Mr.  Hunter.  They  run  up  to  $5,  $6,  $7,  and  $8,  and  some  higher  than 
that. 
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Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Now  you  get  your  barrels  free  to  finish  the  gun  and 
the  gun  that  comes  into  competition  with  you  pays  a  duty  not  only  on 
the  work  that  has  been  done  on  it  and  the  other  material,  but  also  of 
the  barrel  itself,  does  it  not — the  whole  gun! 

Mr.  HuNTSB.  A  nominal  duty  on  the  barrels  as  a  part  of  the  gun, 
but  that  is  where  we  are  hurt 

Mr.  MgMillin.  But  you  get  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  upon  that,  uiion 
which  you  never  paid  any  tarifi^ — you  getting  your  barrel  free  when  you 
come  to  comi>ete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer — whatever  value  there 
ia  in  it. 

Mr.  HuNTBB.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  pair  is  a  trifling  thing,  of 
course.  We  did  for  a  while  x>ay  a  duty  on  the  gun  barrel,  and  then  it 
was  made  free.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  free  before  that  or 
not — that  is,  entirely  in  the  rough. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  That  duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  to  $1  on  a  $4 
gun,  according  to  the  values  you  have  given. 

Mr.  HxJNTEB.  But  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it  is  an  excessive  amount 
of  labor  that  is  put  in  the  gun,  taking  all  the  raw  mate^al,  the  barrel 
in  the  rough  $1.50,  and  the  steel  in  the  lock  plates,  and  the  stock  in  the 
rough  block.  The  labor  cost  of  the  cheapest  gun  made  in  this  country 
exceeds  80  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  a  higher  price  gun  95  to  97  per 
cent.  So  the  entire  product  is  almost  all  labor.  Of  course  we  use  a 
great  deal  of  machinery  in  this  country  which  the  Belgians  do  not  use. 
Their  work  is  all  done  by  hand,  by  family,  and  you  can  not  estimate  the 
value  of  wages  there  at  all. 

You  can  not  estimate  the  value  of  work  done  by  children  5  or  6 
years  old,  or  girls,  or  women,  but  the  skilled  mechanic  who  makes  the 
locks  and  the  intricate  parts  of  it  receives  only  from  80  cents  a  day  to 
$1  a  day.  Sometimes  under  contract  he  will  get  as  much  as  $1  a  day 
over  there.  That  was  the  information  my  nephew  got  when  he  was 
at  headquarters  last  year.  But  I  have  said  enough  on  that  point, 
^ow,  although  we  think  it  is  ridiculously  low,  the  present  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem^  so  far  as  ad  valorem  is  concerned,  is  all  we  ask. 
But  the  idea  of  $1.50  duty  on  a  finished  gun,  and  $6  on  a  gun  that  may 
be  worth  $200  or  $300  or  $500,  is  simply  ridiculous.  We  have  to  meet 
in  competition  such  guns  as  that.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  import- 
ing in  ports.  They  will  send  a  box  of  barrels  to  Boston,  a  box  of 
stocks  to  New  York,  and  send  a  box  of  locks  and  other  traps  to  Phila- 
delphia. They  will  assemble  all  of  these  in  New  York  City,  put  them 
all  together,  and  escape  the  specific  duty  and  very  largely  the  ad 
valorem  duty  by  undervaluation  on  these  parts,  because  no  ordinary 
man  can  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  actually  do  that  under  the  law  of  1890  f 

Mr.  HuNTBB.  They  actually  did  it  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  under  the  interpretation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment they  escaped  the  specific  duty? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales, of 
New  York,  paid  the  full  duty  under  protest  and  contested  it  with  the 
Government  and  beat  the  Government.  So  this  kind  of  importation  is 
possible,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  you  want  to  stop.  Then,  again, 
the  undervaluation.    I  have  a  sample  of  that  right  in  the  importation. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you,  among  yourselves,  hit  upon  any  plan  by  which 
you  can  stop  the  importation  of  the  parts  of  the  gun  and  have  them 
afterwards  assembled  in  this  manner  that  yon  have  described! 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  We  have  a  good  many  crude  ideas,  but  we  are  not 
lawyers.    We  do  not  know  the  legal  value  of  a  word  or  sentence,  and  do 
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not  know  how  to  put  words  together  so  th«t  the  importer  will  be  unable 
to  get  around  them. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importations  of  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1893.  This  is  on  the  point  of  undervaluationfl.  This  is  some- 
thing I  have  not  said  anything  upon.  You  will  notice  that  the  importa- 
tions of  shotguns,  double-barrel  sporting,  are  46,842,  of  which  the  unit 
value  was  $4.55.  Kow,  go  on  to  the  next  class.  They  were  valued  at 
not  more  than  $6.  Of  those  valued  at  #6  and  not  more  than  $12,  there 
were  920  imported^  valued  at  more  than  $12,  there  were  1,156  im- 
ported, which  makes  over  50,000  guns  of  this  character  imported  in 
that  year,  and  47,000  of  that  50,000  which  came  in  were  under  the 
valuation  of  $4.55. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  seen  finished  guns.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  gun  that  would  bear  the  value  of  $4.55  f  The  barrels  in  that 
gun  ought  to  cost  only  $1.50.  That  is  taking  for  example  the  freight 
from  Belgium  here,  and  the  stocks  and  the  steel  is  all  the  raw  material 
that  is  in  it;  so  it  amounts  to  $2.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  man  or 
any  set  of  men  can  build  a  shotgun  fit  to  put  upon  the  market  for  $2.55 
labor  f    It  is  not  among  the  things  x>ossible. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  a  barrel  and  lock  smd 
stock,  or  difierent  parts  of  the  gunt 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  a  question,  too,  that  it  would  require  a  manu- 
facturer to  answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Livermore  could  answer 
that  or  not. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  That  might  be  important. 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  will  give  you  all  that  information  in  our  brief. 

We  will  say  this  to  the  committee,  that  while  we  all  think  that  the 
specific  duty  ought  to  be  much  larger  than  it  is,  if  this  committee  will 
prevent  the  importation  in  parts  and  the  undervaluation,  we  will  take 
the  McEinley  bill,  and  I  believe  we  can  go  ahead  under  it  and  manu- 
facture all  the  guns  that  the  United  States  wants  of  that  kind. 

Then  there  is  another  thing,  gentlemen,  the  foreign  gun  that  is  put 
on  the  market,  that  is  the  cheap  gun — ^and  that  is  what  1  am  speaking 
of  particularly — is  not  worth  even  the  money  that  they  ask  for  it. 
This  is  a  boy's  gun.  They  bring  it  to  this  country  and  they  put  it  on 
the  shelves  of  our  gun  stores  and  sell  it  for  about  $10.  We  can  not 
make  a  decent  gun  short  of  $20,  do  the  best  we  can.  It  is  true  there 
are  other  manufacturers  here  that  make  a  cheaper  gun  than  we  do,  and 
I  have  understood  that  double-barreled  shotguns  can  be  made  in  this 
country  so  as  to  sell  for  $15  and  any  one  of  those  guns  would  be  worth 
more  than  double  what  the  foreign  shotgun  would  be  worth  to  the  boy. 
Often  the  better  class  of  guns  imported  from  abroad  are  not  made 
well;  we  are  often  brought  such  guns  and  asked  to  repair  them.  We 
will  not  do  it.  We  will  now  and  then  fix  a  gun  of  a  fellow-manufac- 
turer, but  we  do  not  want  to  repair  these  foreign  guns. 

I  have  told  you  the  condition  of  this  industry.  This  is  essentially  a 
luxury,  and  consequently  the  production  or  the  demand  for  them  is 
necessarily  less  during  hard  times.  The  falling  off  of  these  importa- 
tions is  not  entirely  due  to  the  reduction  of  tariff^  but  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  because  our  best  customers  are  manufacturers. 
These  manufacturers  employ  workmen,  and  when  their  wages  are 
reduced  they  would  not  buy  a  gun.  If  the  manu&cturer's  pr^uct  is 
cut  off  he  will  not  buy  a  gun. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  You  did  not  finish  stating  what  the  objection  is  to 
these  cheap  gunsf 

Mr.  HuNTES.  The  objection  to  the  cheap  gun  is  you  can  not  get  its 
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charge  onto  a  barn  door  when  it  is  fired,  and  a  flock  of  birds  will  go 
through  the  charge. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  going  to  say  these 
guns  are  dangerous  implements  for  boys  to  handle. 

Mr.  HUNTEB.  ^Oj  I  should  not  say  that;  but  it  is  an  unfinished 
thing;  it  is  an  ungainly  thing,  and  when  it  gets  out  of  repair  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  tlie  comparison  of  the 
importations  under  the  present  law  with  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  the  output  of  the  factories. 
\  Mr.  DOLLIVBR.  The  output  of  the  factories  under  the  i)resent  law 
and  the  importations,  and  the  output  of  the  factories  under  the  act  of 
1890  and  the  importations! 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  will  do  that.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  out- 
put in  1892  was  more  than  double  in  this  country  of  what  the  output 
of  1896  was. 

I  have  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  this  matter,  which  I 
will  submit: 

As  manafactarers  of  doable  and  single  barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguusy 
we rospectfuUy  submit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration: 

We  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  guns  per  year,  and  during  the  past  four  years  under 
existing  tariff  laws  have  been  practically  idle,  producing  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
our  capacity.  At  this  time  we  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  statistics  showing 
importations  for  3'ear  1893,  showing  that  daring  that  year  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  49,000  double-barrel  breech-loading  6i>orting  shotguns,  of  which  46,S42 
were  guns  invoiced  at  an  average  cost  of  $4.55  each  in  Europe.  These  guns,  although 
much  lower  in  price  than  any  low-priced  American  make,  are  serious  competitors  of 
our  low-priced  guns,  and  are  so  cheaply  made  that  they  are  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser 
and  he  should  be  protected  as  well  as  the  American  manufacturer  of  guns  into  which 
they  come  into  competition  regardless  of  the  difference  in  price.  During  the  past 
four  years  the  American  manufacturers  have  struggled  hard  to  secure  a  little  trade, 
and  we  ourselves  have  sold  guns  at  ruinously  low  prices,  in  fact,  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  with  the  result  as  given  above,  i.  e.,  we  have  only  produced  about  5  per 
cent  of  our  capacity. 

We  offer  as  the  reason  for  a  large  part  of  this  difference  in  cost  of  American  and 
foreign  guns  the  difference  between  wages  in  Belgium  and  the  United  States, 
their  wages  being  abont  one-quarter  of  ours.  By  placing  a  sufficient  specific  duty 
on  double-barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguns,  the  American  manufacturers  can 
produce  a  supply  of  guns  sufficient  for  the  markets  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  although  there  is  no  pretense  that  we  can  produce  double-barrel 
shotguns  for  $4  or  $5  each,  still  the  guns  that  can  be  produced  will  be  hone-st,  safe 
articles,  and  will  give  more  value  for  the  money  than  the  worthless,  cheap  importa- 
tions of  the  present,  while  home  competition  and  new  improvements  will  all  the  time 
have  the  tendency  to  reduce  their  price. 

We  submit  that  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  act  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate and  valueless  as  a  protective  measure,  and  that  no  argument  is  needed  on  this 
point.  The  present  condition  of  the  sporting  firearms  industry  and  the  statistics  of 
importations  prove  it.  We  contend  that  the  schedule  of  the  McKinloy  bill  in  regard 
to  donble-barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns  was  correct  in  principle,  but 
the  initial  protection  was  insufficient  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  guns,  and  in  the 
advancing  duties  the  series  of  prices  would  lead  to  undervaluation  and  the  schedale 
conld  not  be  honestly  enforced. 

We  contend  that  a  specific  duty  of  $6  should  be  placed  upon  all  double-barreled 
sporting  breech-loading  shotguns  and  in  addition  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  practice  of  importing  parts  of  guns  under  the 
general  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  MoKinley  bill  and  patting  them  together  in 
this  country,  thus  avoiding  the  specific  duty  upon  the  complete  article,  and  we  ask 
that  the  committee  so  frame  the  schedule  as  to  prevent  this. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  initial  and  succeeding  specific  duties  in  the 
McKinley  bill  are  insufficient  to  give  protection,  we  cite  the  tact  quoted  above  that 
more  than  46,000  guns  invoiced  at  a  unit  value  of  $4.55  each  were  imported  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  less  than  49,000. 
Nor  does  this,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  guns 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty,  were  imported  in  parts  and  put  together  in  this 
country. 
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We  tlierefore  ask  for  the  following  schedule,  and  believe  that  it  gives  no  more 
than  the  protection  needed : 

Firearms:  All  double-barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns,  also  all  parts 
comprising  whole  guns,  to  be  completed  and  assembled  here,  $6  each  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

All  single-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns,  also  all  parts  comprising  whole  guns, 
to  be  completed  and  assembled  here,  same  as  in  McRinley  bill,  $1  each  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Shotgnn  barrels,  forged,  rough  bored,  to  be  on  the  f^ee  list,  as  now. 

N.  R.  Davis  &  Sons. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MESSES.  THOMAS  HTJHTEE  AHD 
GEOEGE  LIVEEMOEE,  EEPEESEHTING  VAEIOUS  MAHUEAC- 
TUEEES. 

COMMITTEK   ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Representing  the  manufacturers  of  double  and  single  barrel  breech- 
loading  shotguns,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
consideration : 

We  have  had  experience  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent 
up  to  August,  1890,  the  increased  duties  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  the 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  under  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill.  From 
this  experience  can  state  that  the  35  per  cent  prior  to  1890  was  not 
sufficient.  Importations  were  large,  increasing  yearly,  and  competition 
growing  more  ruinous. 

Under  the  increased  duties  of  the  McKinley  bill  some  impetus  was 
given  to  the  industry.  A  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  plants 
until  the  capacity  in  this  country  was  able  to  turn  out  more  than  190,000 
guns.  Being  able  to  manufacture  in  a  large  way,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  less  and  the  cost  of  marketing  the  product  much  less.  Wages 
were  increased,  and  the  selling  price  of  guns  reduced.  This  prosperous 
condition  continued  until  March,  1893,  when  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
was  foreshadowed  and  finally  resulted  in  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill,  mak- 
ing the  duty  30  per  cent,  since  which  time  the  business  has  grown 
worse  and  remains  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Prices  of  guns  were 
reduced  until  our  profits  were  entirely  surrendered,  wages  of  workmen 
reduced,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  diminished  until  not  more 
than  one-fourth  the  number  remained.  The  unemployed  not  being  able 
to  find  employment  in  other  factories  have  been  for  the  most  part  idle, 
and  the  loss  to  them  has  been  very  great. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  duties,  or  a  failure  to  restore  adequate 
protection  to  the  sporting-gun  industries  of  the  United  States,  is  abso- 
lutely certain  to  result  in  its  extinction. 

This  is  a  question  of  labor.  Eighty  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
gun  is  labor,  the  cost  of  material  for  the  cheaper  guns  being  about 
(3  to  $3.50.  On  this  account  it  should  have  a  protection  sufficient  to 
enable  our  laborers  to  C/Ompete  with  aliens  and  market  their  labor 
through  this  product  at  least  in  their  own  country. 

The  Belgiums^  having  taken  the  trade  from  England,  as  shown  by 
the  royal  commission  which  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
British  trade  in  1885,  are  our  competitors,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  that 
country  is  about  one-third  that  paid  for  the  same  labor  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  guesswork,  but  we  are  able  to  make  this  statement  from 
actual  observation  and  investigation  in  their  country. 

As  furt.her  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  three  tariffs  under  which  we  have 
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labored,  we  quote  from  statistical  abstracts  of  the  United  States  as 
follows: 

Guns  imported  into  the  United  States, 


Year  nnding  Jnne  80 — 


Value. 


188G 
1F87 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


$860, 

958, 

1,070, 

1, 159. 

1,383, 

1,070, 
647, 
321, 
122, 
458. 

a  623, 


609 
972 
685 
157 
268 
779 
751 
516 
710 
602 
760 


KemarkH. 


35  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
McKinley  Act. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gcnnan-WilsoD  Act. 

Do. 


a  Calendar  year  ending  January  1,  1896. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  importation  in  the  calendar 
year  ending  January  1, 1896,  was  more  than  foor  times  that  of  1894, 
more  than  three-fonrths  of  the  American  laborers  in  this  industry  in 
our  own  country  were  idle  during  this  time. 

The  fact  that  of  less  than  49,000  guns  imported  in  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1893,  46^884  passed  customs  at  a  unit  of  value  of  $4.55,  and 
that  the  raw  material  of  a  gun  costs  $3  to  $3.50,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  undervaluation,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  this  be  corrected. 

We  also  ask  that  the  rat'CS  of  duty  imposed  by  the  McKinley  bill 
should  be  restored  and  at  the  same  time  a  provision  made  for  prevent- 
ing a  renewal  of  a  system  of  evasion  of  the  law  which  was  carried  on 
by  importers.  Finished  gun  barrels  were  brought  here  in  one  box  and 
the  balance  of  the  gun  in  other  boxes,  the  parts  all  being  numbered  so 
that  the  gun  could  be  put  together  in  this  country.  Your  new  bill 
should  impose  the  same  specific  duties  on  finished  gun  barrels  and  other 
finished  parts  imported  to  be  assembled  here  (except  those  rough  bored 
now  imported  free  of  duty)  as  the  completed  gun.  So  far  as  barrels 
rough  bored  are  concerned,  they  should  continue  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  as  none  are  made  in  this  country. 

Gun  blocks  (wood),  roughhewn  or  sawed  only,  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

The  decreased  importation  of  foreign-made  guns,  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  factories  in  the  CJnited  States,  increased  employment  of  labor 
and  wages,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  guns  were  reduced, 
furnished  sufficient  facts  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  rates  of  1890  and 
their  restoration;  besides,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  guns  are 
wholly  luxuries,  and  every  argument  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff  applies  with  the  greatest  force  to  an  industry  of  this  character. 

Thos.  Huntbb, 
Geo.  Livebmobe, 
ManufiwturerB*  CommitUe, 


BATES  AHD  CLAfiSIFICATIOH  SUGOESTED. 

Bbooklyn,  K  Y.,  January  8, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  like  to  venture  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  guns,  arms, 
revolvers,  etc.  The  McKinley  bill  put  some  breechloaders,  No. 
12  gauge,  at  such  a  price  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  same 
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gun  in  1^0. 10  gaage,  because  the  !N'o.  10  gauge  cost  20  cents  more  than 
the  No.  12  gauge  to  make.  The  best  way  to  classify  guns  would  be 
according  to  their  grade,  which  is  in  breech-loading  guns  as  follows: 
Cheapest  grade,  single-barrel  breech-loading  guns;  next  cheapest 
grade,  Lefaueheux  action  guns;  next  grade,  side  snap  action  guns; 
next  grade,  top  snap  action,  with  back  action  locks;  next  grade,  top 
snap  action,  with  bar  locks;  next  grade,  hammerless  breech-loading 
shotguns. 

According  to  my  idea,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  on  a  specific 
duty,  as  follows,  for  example: 

On  Lefaueheux  action  breech-loading  gans $1. 50 

On  single-barrel  breech>loading  guns 50 

On  side-snap  breech-loading  guDS 2. 00 

On  top-snap  breech-loading  guns,  >vith  back-action  locks 3. 00 

On  top-snap  breech-loading  guus,  with  bar  or  sham  bar  locks 3. 50 

On  hanitterless  breech-loading  shotguns 4. 00 

On  rifles  the  duty  has  always  been  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  principal  importations  are  Flobert  rifles,  costing  from  80  cents  each 
to  $1.75  or  $2  each.  A  tariff  of  25  cents  per  rifle  might  cover  this  line 
of  goods.  On  muzzle-loading  shotguns  the  duty  does  not  make  much 
difference,  as  they  are  almost  obsolete. 

I  would  suggest  designating  those  at  a  duty,  say,  of  50  cents  on  the 
cheapest  single-barrel  muzzle-loading  guns;  next  grades,  double-barrel 
muzzle-loading,  say  $1.  Revolvers  can  be  covered  by  one  line,  say  $1 
on  each  revolver.  Those  principally  imported  cost  $1.20  to  $2.  Car- 
tridges vary  in  price  and  are  a  voluminous  business  to  go  into  in  detail. 

Pin-fire  paper  shells  and  pin  fire  cartridges  are  imported  in  limited 
quantities.  1  think  none  are  made  in  this  country.  I  should  say  $1 
per  thousand  would  cover  this  item. 

I  do  not  know  how  gun  caps  are  now  covered,  but  think  10  cents  per 
thousand  would  cover  this  item.  Gunmakers'  repair  material^  such  as 
forged  and  filed  or  cast  gun  hammers,  to  replace  broken  ones,  is  a  volu- 
minous thing  and  could  be  designated  as  ^^  gun  parts,  revolver  parts, 
and  rifle  parts."  This  could  be  best  treated  in  ad  valorem,  as  values 
are  so  small. 

Fbed  Biffab. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 

Deab  Sib  :  A  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  double-barrel  shot- 
guns was  held  in  this  city  yesterday.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
representatives  being  present  from  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
New  England  States.  Central  New  York  is  largely  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns,  factories  being  located  at  Syracuse,  Ithaca,  and 
Fulton.  The  gun  manufacturers  seek  the  protection  that  was  given 
them  under  the  McKinley  bill,  which  was  as  follows : 

An  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  to  which  was  added  a  specific 
duty  as  follows:  $1.50  on  guns  valued  at  $6  and  under;  $2  per  gun  on 
guns  valued  from  $6  to  $12;  $6  on  guns  valued  at  $12  and  over. 

By  an  unfortunate  provision  in  the  McKinley  bill  these  duties  were 
largely  evaded.  The  guns  were  shipped  in  a  knocked-down  form  to 
this  country.  For  instance,  the  barrels  were  consigned  to  one  party  in 
New  York  and  the  locks  and  stocks  to  another  party,  and  they  were 
shipped  as  goods  not  manufactured.  These  guns  were  then  assembled 
or  put  together,  the  work  already  having  been  done,  and  they  were  at 
once  a  complete  gun  that  had  been  imported  as  raw  material.    This 
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error  we  seek  to  correct,  and  we  want  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty 
restored  as  above  noted.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  guns  is 
represented  in  labor,  and  we  can  not  successfully  manufacture  guns 
unless  we  are  protected,  for  skilled  labor  in  the  old  country  is  to  be 
had  at  a  less  price  than  the  price  that  we  pay. 

The  Lefeveb  Abms  Company. 


Philadelphia,  January  6j  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  in  a  few  words  to  place  before  you  what  we 
deem  best  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  firearms  for  the  manufacturer,  the 
importer,  and  the  general  public.  An  ad  valorem  rate  for  this  line  of 
goods  is  free  from  the  danger  of  undervaluation,  because  the  qualities 
of  arms  imported  are  so  well  known  that  detection  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain. The  difference  that  could  be  made  is  so  slight  that  even  if 
importers  were  disposed  to  be  dishonest  it  would  not  repay  them  for 
the  risk. 

(1)  An  ad  valorem  rate  is  the  most  fair,  because  it  does  not  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  the  rich.  For  example,  take  a  gun  costing  in  Liege  or 
Birmingham  $6  at  a  specific  duty  of  ^2  per  gun,  and  we  have  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  33^  per  cent,  whereas  at  this  same  specific  duty 
of  $2  on  a  gun  costing  $100  at  port  of  shipment  we  have  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  making  a  difference  of  31^  per  cent  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money. 

(2)  Cheap  breech-loading  double  guns  can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 
The  medium  qualities  can,  and  the  American  manufacturer  may  need  pro- 
tection on  these  grades.  The  cheapest  American  breech-loading  doable 
gun  is  sold  to  the  consumer  for  about  $20.  Tlie  cheapest  imported 
breech-loading  double  gun,  perfectly  safe  and  serviceable,  sells  to  the 
consumer  for  from  $8  to  $10.  These  last  arms  will  stand  an  increased 
rate  of  duty  for  revenue,  but  not  for  protection  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers. A  duty  for  protection  here  would  mean  prohibition,  with 
nothing  American  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  arms,  for  the  habit  or  love  of  gun- 
ning is  formed  while  young  and  while  the  purse  is  yet  light.  If  legisla- 
tion prevents  this  education  in  the  use  of  firearms,  the  gunners  of  a  riper 
age  will  be  very  much  fewer  in  number,  and  consequently  there  will  be 
a  lessened  demand  for  American-made  arms  of  a  higher  price.  There- 
fore we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  duties  on  arms: 

Breech-loading  double  guns  (now  paying  30  per  cent),  40  per  cent. 

Muzzle-loading  guns  (now  paying  25  per  cent),  35  per  cent. 

Sporting  rifles  (now  paying  25  per  cent),  35  per  cent. 

Edw.  K.  Teyoj^,  Je.,  &  Co. 


New  Yobk,  January  S,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  do  no  know  whether  it  is  your  intention  to  make  any  change  in 
the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  firearms  or  not.  We  are  importers  of 
guns  and  rifles,  and  if  the  ad  valorem  rates  now  ruling  were  to  remain 
no  suggestions  would  come  from  us;  but  if  it  should  be  suggested  to 
reestablish  the  rates  of  duty  as  comprised  in  the  McKinley  bill,  or  to 
adopt  any  other  rates  which  would  be  unjustified  or  prohibitive,  we 
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woald  respectftilly  request  to  be  given  anr  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  your  committee  before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  There  are  cer- 
tain grades  of  breech-loading  guns  imported  to-day  which  are  not  made 
in  this  country,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  those  would  simply  mean 
to  put  additional  burdens  upon  the  consumers  without  benefiting  any 
Ameiican  manufacturers. 

WiEBUSCH  &  HiLGER,  Limited. 

Ohas.  F.  Wiebusch,  President. 


El^AMEUED  IRON  PliATES. 

(Paragraph  144.) 

New  York,  January  7, 1697. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture,  enameled  iron  plates  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  imposed  on  such  work 
is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  plates  are  landed,  duty  and  freight 
paid,  at  a  less  cost  than  we  can  manufacture  then],  the  result  being  that 
several  American  firms  have  had  to  go  out  of  the  business.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  an  English  firm  brought  action  against  the  United 
States  in  this  district  to  permit  them  to  land  their  plates  at  3  cents  per 
pound  duty.  The  district  attorney  brought  sufiiciently  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  this  was  decidedly  wrong,  and  in  consequence  the  jury 
decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  as  the^e  goods  are  made  and  sold  by 
the  square  foot,  that  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  25  cents  per  square  foot 
should  be  imposed  on  all  iron  enameled  signs  used  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Gaesab  Bbos. 

TACKS. 

(Paragraph  149.) 

STATEMEHt   OF   HOIT.  E.  A.  MORSE,  A  BEPBESEITTATIVE  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  MoBSB  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  detain  you  only  two  or  three  minutes  with  my  statement.  I  rep- 
resent a  large  part,  45  per  cent,  I  think,  of  the  tack-producing  inter- 
est of  the  country.  There  are  factories  in  Taunton,  Whitman,  and 
Braintree,  in  my  district,  which,  when  running  on  full  time,  give  employ- 
ment to  about  1,000  men.  Under  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  there  is  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  tacks  of  26  per  cent.  This  duty,  owing  to  under- 
vaUiation,  has  had  the  effect  to  flood  this  country  with  German  tacks, 
and  all  these  establishments,  I  think,  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  or  will  have  to  go  into  such  hands,  in  consequence.  These 
manufacturers  of  tacks  ask  for  a  change  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a 
specific  duty.  In  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  the  duty  on  tacks  for  16 
ounces  and  under,  was  2^  cents  per  thousand;  over  16  ounces  it  was 
2^  cents  per  pound. 
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The  former  president  of  one  of  these  large  establishments  to  which 
I  have  referred  writes  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir  :  At  this  time,  while  yon  have  nnder  conaideration  the  questioii  of  a 
revisiou  of  the  tariff,  I  beg  to  call  yoar  attention  to  the  present  inadequate  duty  on 
tacks.  It  is  but  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  has  been  thQ  means,  by  reaaou  of 
undervalaations  and  other  cansevS,  of  opening  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
German  tacks,  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  successfully  compete.  What  has 
been  said  to  you  on  this  subject  by  our  Representative,  Hon.  Elijah  A.  Morse,  M.  C, 
in  his  letter  to  you  d^ted  January  6, 1897,  I  fully  indorse,  'llie  McKinley  tarifi  on 
tacks  was  specific,  and  as  follows,  viz,  16  ounces  and  under,  at  2^  cents  per  1,000; 
over  16  ounces,  at  2f  cents  per  pound. 

1  should  be  pleased  if  your  honorable  committee  would  decide  to  restore  specific 
duties  on  lacks,  at  these  or  not  less  than  33^  ])er  cent  off  these  rates.  Unless  some 
such  suitable  protection  is  afforded  us,  the  manufacture  of  tacks  will  continue  in  its 
present  depressed  condition  on  account  of  the  unequal  foreign  competition  to  which 
1  have  referred. 

Please  have  this  request  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morse's  letter  to  you  dated  January  6, 
IS&l,  printed  in  tho  evidence  before  the  committee. 

J.  H.  Parks. 

I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  committee  any  further  except  to  add 
that  I  certainly  hope  paragraph  149  of  the  Wilson  law,  Schedule  C 
(reading),  ^'Gut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  of  all  kinds,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorein,"  will  be  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  iu  this 
case  is  simply  no  duty  at  all,  to  a  specific  duty,  and  so  afford  some  pro- 
tection to  this  great  industry  which  I  represent. 

Mr.  TuHNKB.  What  duty  do  you  desire! 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Well,  we  will  be  content  with  66  per  cent  of  the  specific 
duty  allowed  us  in  the  McKinley  bill,  if  we  can  get  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Does  this  depression  in  business  extend  to  all  these 
factories  of  which  you  have  spoken  f 

Mr.  MoBSE.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Simpkius  represents  other  tack  factories, 
which  are  all  running  on  part  time,  and  I  thmk  he  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing  iu  regard  to  those  factories — that  they  have  gone  into  receivers^ 
hands  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  under  the  McKinley  law  they  were 
doing  a  profitable  business. 


STATEMEITT  OF  HON.  JOHN  SIMFKIHS,  A  BEPRESEITTATIVE  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Satubday,  January  P,  1897. 

Mr.  SiMPKiNS  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  simply  wish  to  emphasize  what  my  colleague  (Mr.  Morse)  has  said. 
I  have  received  communications  from  those  representing  the  tack  indus- 
try in  my  district  and  I  am  informed  that  they  can  not  live  under  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty,  and  they  desire  that  the  duty  be  changed  to 
a  specific  duty. 

They  also  ask  one  other  change,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
readily  seen.  They  say  iu  previous  tariffs  the  word  "sprigs"  ha«  been 
used  and  that  that  word  is  now  obsolete  and  has  no  meaning  to  Ameri- 
can tack  manufacturers;  and  I  therefore  suggest  the  words  "small 
nails''  be  used,  limiting  the  application  to  those  1^  inches  and  shorter, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  cut  nails. 

Mr.  Tawney.  W^hat  duties  do  they  suggest — specific  duties! 

Mr.  SiMPKiNS.  I  don't  think  they  have  wholly  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, but  will  be  satisfied  with  the  duties  under  the  McKinley  Act,  and 
as  Mr.  Morse  suggests,  they  say  they  will  be  much  better  off  with  a 
third  reduction  under  the  McKinley  bill  than  with  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  No  importations  were  made  under  the  McKinley  bill 
to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  the  manafactarers  will  be  satisfied  with  33  per 
cent  less  than  the  rate  in  the  McKinley  bill,  provided  it  can  be  made  a 
specific  duty.  I  want  to  add  that  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  regard 
to  the  striking  out  of  the  word  "  sprigs." 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  you  would  specify  the  wire  gauge  of  these  short 
nails  you  suggested  as  substitutes  for  sprigs. 

Mr.  SiMPKiNS.  I  will  give  it  attention. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Which  one  of  these  brackets  do  you  seek  to  aflFectt 
Under  the  Wilson  bill  cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs  of  all  kinds  bear  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  81HPKTNS.  I  think  all  the  tacks  and  small  nails  less  than  1^  inches. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  table  or  with  the  tack  business. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mode  of  the  manufacture  of 
tacks  f 

Mr.  SncPKiNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  machines  used  for  their 
manufacture  Y 

Mr.  SiMPKiNS.  No;  except  I  will  say  it  is  owing  to  the  importations  of 
American  machines  into  Germany  that  they  have  been  able  to  compete 
with  us. 

Mr.  TtJBNEB.  It  is  a  process  of  manufacture  almost  entirely  done  by 
machinery! 

Mr.  SiMPKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TTJBI9EB.  They  put  in  the  rod  and  the  machine  digests  it  into 
tacks f 

Mr.  SncPKlNS.  I  have  never  seen  it  work.  I  understand  that  the 
Germans,  on  account  of  the  labor  cost,  which  is  no  more  than  one-half 
as  much  as  ours,  they  having  adopted  American  machines  in  Ger- 
many, can  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  With  our  own  machines  t 

Mr.  SiMPKiNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  that  of  one  of  these  classes  there  was  only  $3 
worth  imported  in  1895;  of  another  class  only  $15  worth,  and  another 
$12,300  worth,  and  that  altogether  less  than  $18,000  worth  were 
imported  for  the  whole  tack  business. 

Mr.  SIMPKINS.  The  Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  I  understand,  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  first  is  for  the  importation  of  1895,  the  second 
is  one  class  importation  for  1895,  $8,000;  1896,  $12,000. 


PiTTSBUBO,  January  5,  1897. 

Deab  Sib  :  As  manufacturers  of  tacks  we  would  state  that  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  tacks  is  inadequate  and  a  hardship 
to  American  manufacturers,  in  that  foreign  goods  in  this  line  are  con- 
tinually beingunderrated  through  our  entry  ports.  Under  the  McKinley 
bill  we  had  a  duty  of  2\  cents  per  1,000  on  16  ounces  and  smaller,  and 
2f  cents  per  x)oand  on  sizes  over  16  ounces. 

If  we  could  have  a  specific  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  1,000  on  16  ounces 
and  smaller,  and  1^  cents  per  pound  on  larger  sizes,  we  are  confident 
American  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  hold  the  trade  of  our  country 
against  foreign  makers. 

Obxss  Bbothebs. 
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Boston,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  inadequate  duty  on  tacks. 
It  is  but  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  has  been  the  means,  by  reason  of 
undervaluations  and  other  causes,  of  opening  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  to  German  tacks  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  suc- 
cessfully compete.  The  McKinley  tariff  on  tacks  was  specific,  as 
follows,  viz :  16  ounces  and  under  at  2\  cents  per  1,000;  over  16  ounces 
at  2%  cents  per  pound. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  decide  to  restore  specific  duties  on 
tacks  at  these  or  not  less  than  33^  per  cent  off  these  rates.  Unless 
some  such  suitable  protection  is  afibrded  us,  the  manufacture  of  tacks 
will  continue  in  its  present  depressed  condition,  on  account  of  the 
unequal  foreign  competition  to  which  T  have  referred. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Parks. 


Derby,  Conn.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

While  no  representative  of  the  tack-making  industry  has  been  sent 
to  confer  with  your  committee,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable talk  among  the  leading  tack  manufacturers,  and  we  are  united  in 
our  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  specific  duties  of  the  old  McKinley 
bill  are  sufficient  to  reasonably  protect  our  industry.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  tack  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  old  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  our  impression  that  the  leading  manufac- 
turers located  in  that  section  have  memorialized  your  committee 
through  the  Hon.  Elijah  A.  Morse,  who  represents  that  district.  Eeit- 
eration  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  we  beg  once  more  to  ask  that  in 
the  proposeid  new  bill  the  old  specific  duties  will  be  replaced. 

The  class  of  workmen  employed  in  the  tack-making  industry  are 
above  the  average  in  ability  and  standing,  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  of 
the  Wilson  bill  have  worked  disastrously  against  both  the  manufac- 
turers and  workmen.  Some  of  the  largest  tack-making  companies  have 
failed.  Large  quantities  of  tacks  have  been  imported,  especially  those 
on  which  the  percentage  of  labor  is  the  greatest. 

SHELTON  003IPANY. 

F.  W.  Benham,  Treasurer. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C,  D.  Hunt,  manager  of  the  Fairhaven  branch  of  the 
Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  in  which  he  states  that  he  concurs  in  the  rate 
of  duty  which  was  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  Elijah  Morse, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parks,  treasurer  of  the  same  corporation,  and 
asks  that  the  schedule  shall  be  1^  cents  per  thousand  on  tacks  not 
exceeding  IG  ounces  to  the  thousand,  and  1|  cents  per  pound  on  tacks 
and  short  nails  exceeding  16  ounces  to  the  thousand  and  not  longer 
than  IJ  inches  in  length. 

I  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  assertion 
that  is  made  that  these  small  nails,  not  exceeding  IJ  inches  in  length, 
are  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  tack  manufacturers,  but  that  importers 
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in  past  time  have  imported  Hungarian  (tack)  nails,  al though  exclu- 
sively the  product  of  tack  manufacturers;  also  chair  nails,  samples  of 
both  of  which  I  inclose. 

I  understand  that  these  goods,  being  a  product  of  tack  manufactur- 
ers, should  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  their  other  products,  but, 
being  known  as  '^ small  nails,"  they  have  in  the  past  evaded  their 
intended  duties  and  may  do  so  again,  unless  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  ^'cut  nails"  by  some  definition,  which  I  understand  can  be  done 
by  limiting  the  term  ''small  nails"  to  the  length;  namely,  1^  inches 
long. 

I  also  understand  that  the  rate  of  duty  asked  for  is  two-thirds  of  the 
duty  imposed  under  the  McEanley  bill.  I  again  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  importance  of  making  the  duty  on  tacks  specific 
and  not  ad  valorem. 

John  Simpkins,  M.  C, 
Thirteenth  Massadtusetts  District, 


Faikhavsn,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897* 
Hon.  John  Simpkins,  Waehington,  D.  C, 

DsAB  Sir:  As  Mr.  Parks  has  named  two-thirds  of  the  McKinley  duty  on  taoks  as 
wLat  he  desires,  I  fully  concur  with  his  figures,  and  favor  the  two- thirds  of  2\  and 
2|  respectively,  msiking  the  duty  1^  cents  per  1,000  not  exceeding  IG-ounce;  1|  cents 
per  pound  exceeding  IB-ounce  and  not  longer  than  1^  inches. 

I  think  that  1^  cents  per  1,000  and  the  same  per  pound  would  he  ample  and  not 
arouse  the  ire  of  the  tariff  reformerH,  but  leave  the  arljustment  of  the  rate  if  not 
less  than  1^  cents  per  1,000  and  same  per  pound  for  exceeding  16-ounce  and  not  longer 
than  li  inches.  The  small  nails  are  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  tack  manufac- 
turers, but  the  importers  have  in  times  past  imported  Hungarian  (ta«k)  nulls  as 
nails,  although  exclusively  the  product  of  tack  manufacturers,  and  with  a  tack 
point,  but  a  round  head;  also  chair  nails.  These  goods  are  the  products  of  tack 
manufacturers,  and  oufi;ht  to  be  suhject  to  duty  the  same  as  other  products,  but  being 
known  as  (small)  nails  may  evade  the  intended  duty  unless  the  term  which  the 
importers  have  used  in  the  past  to  evade  the  duty,  viz,  nails,  be  incorporated  in  the 
act,  yet  distinguishing  these  small  nails  from  cut  nails  by  limiting  the  term  by 
the  length,  viz,  1^  inches  long. 

C.  D.  Hunt. 


Sandwich,  Mass.,  January  15, 1897. 

Deab  Sib:  I  learn  that  theue  is  a  movement  being  made  by  the 
tack  manufactarers  of  this  country  to  have  the  McKinley  tariff  on  tacks 
and  small  nails  restored,  at  least  in  a  large  measure.  If  the  tack  man- 
ufacturers expect  to  control  the  business  of  our  own  country,  it  is  very 
important  that  something  should  be  done,  for  at  the  present  tariff  rate 
these  goods  can  be  largely  imported.  We  do  not  ask  that  the  tariff 
shoiQd  be  fully  restored,  but  about  75  per  cent  of  the  McKinley  tariff 
we  think  would  be  about  right,  or  say  IJ  cents  per  1,000  on  16-ounce 
tacks  and  smaller  and  If  cents  per  1,000  or  pound  on  the  larger  sizes. 

A  speciiic  duty  is  what  we  want. 

H.  H.  HKAX.D. 
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SEWING-MACHINE  NEEDLES. 

(Paragraph  150.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  VATIOVAL  HEEBLE  GOMPAHT, 

OF  SPBIHOFIELD,  MASS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  The  present  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles  is  25  per 
cent.  The  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  35  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  sewing-machine  needles  was  revised  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
President  Arthur.  Before  that  time  it  stood  at  3S  per  cent  and  $1  per 
1,000. 

We  believe  that  this  duty  is  more  needed  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  we  feel  that  we  require  35  per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000  to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers.  Our  goods  consist  very  largely 
of  labor.  On  the  stock  itself,  which  is  mainly  all  imported,  there  is  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  and  the  average  diflerence  in  labor  is  certainly  not 
less  than  100  per  cent.  We  have  until  recently  been  able  to  hold  most 
of  our  trade  against  foreign  competition,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  lost  considerable  trade  where  we  can  not  meet  the  price 
and  leave  anything  in  the  business. 

Hardly  any  business  could  more  justly  ask  for  protection  than  the 
sewing-machine  needle  business,  as  we  do  not  get  any  protection  from 
incidental  matters  like  freight  and  time,  which  ^rm  an  almost  sufficient 
protection  for  some  other  goods,  and  it  is  mostly  labor  which  we  sell, 
probably  as  largely  as  nine  parts  out  of  ten. 

The  foreign  competition  is  daily  becoming  worse,  owing  to  their 
adopting  American  machinery.  This  is  an  industry  in  which  the  United 
States  has  stood  first,  and  it  employs  several  hundred  skilled  workmen 
at  good  wages.  There  are  about  seven  producing  factories  of  sewing- 
machine  needles  in  the  United  States,  employing  from  750  to  800  skilled 
hands.  These  employees  consist  in  the  majority  of  men,  less  than  one- 
half  being  girls  and  a  few  boys.  Here  the  wages  of  the  men  are  from 
$1.50  to  fe  per  day,  with  only  a  few  over  or  under  those  figures.  A 
skilled  workman's  wages  in  England  is  from  $5  per  week  to  $1.25  per 
day.  The  wages  here  for  girls  are  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  the  Eng- 
lish wages  being  from  25  cents  to  about  40  cents  per  day.  Boys  here 
earn  an  average  of  $1  per  day  and  in  England  20  cents  to  25  cents  per 
day. 

The  German  wages  right  through  average  a  little  lower  than  these 
figures  for  English  labor.  The  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  aver- 
age about  the  same. 

The  difTerence  in  cost  of  labor  here  is,  as  before  stated,  fully  100  per 
cent,  and  other  items  of  expense  are  much  higher  here  than  in  cither 
England  or  Germany.  As  stated,  the  stock  is  mainly  imported  and 
under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  what  we  sell  is  nearly  all  labor,  this 
labor  being  about  nine  parts  out  of  ten,  and  we  think  that  the  duty  of 
35  per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000  should  be  restored  on  sewing-machine 
needles  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  and  to  hold 
our  present  trade  And  regain  that  lost  under  the  present  condition. 

National  Needle  Co., 

E.  W.  Makepeace,  Treasurer, 
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TOKEINGTON,  CoNN.,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  duty  on  sewing- machine  needles  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  the  daty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  35  per  cent  ad 
Talorom;  the  duty^  until  clianged  by  the  commission,  under  President 
Arthur  was  35  per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000.  We  believe  that  this  duty  of 
35  per  cent  and  $1  jjer  1,000  would  be  a  moderate  duty  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  that  such  a  duty  is  necessary  to  give  proper  and  just 
protection  to  the  sewing-machine  needle  business  under  the  conditions 
that  exist  to-day. 

The  production  of  sewing-machine  needles  in  the  United  States  would, 
we  should  think,  be  about  250,000  a  day.  Of  this  amount  our  produc- 
tion in  our  two  dififerent  factories  would  be  about  140,000. 

Number  of  hands  employed  in  the  United  States  on  sewing-machine 
needles,  probably  from  650  to  800;  the  average  selling  price  to  the 
largest  buyers,  about  $8  per  1,000. 

^wing-machine  needles  are  about  one-tenth  stock  and  nine-tenths 
labor.  Stock  used  is  wire,  and  virtually  entirely  of  Euglish  manu&c- 
ture  and  bears  a  duty  of  40  pei  cent. 

Of  the  employees  a  little  less  than  one-half  consists  of  girls,  a  few 
boys,  and  the  majority  skilled  men.  On  men,  the  wages  run  here  from 
$1.50  to  $3  a  day,  with  possibly  a  very  few  under  and  over. 

In  England,  men's  wages  are  from  $5  a  week  to  $1.20  a  day;  some- 
what lower  than  this  in  Germany.  Girls  here  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day; 
mostly  between  $1  and  $1.25.  English  wages  for  girls  from  24  cents  to 
40  cents  per  day ;  German,  about  24  cents.  Boys  here  about  $1  per  day ; 
in  both  England  and  Germany  about  20  cents.  It  should,  however,  be 
taken  account  that  the  average  working  day  in  England  i^  nine  hours 
and  in  Germany  eleven;  here  it  is  ten  hours. 

General  expense  in  the  items  of  taxes,  coal,  interest,  etc.,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  either  England  or  Germany.  We  obtain  our  figures 
as  to  England  from  our  own  factory  at  Bedclitch  and  as  to  Germany 
from  one  of  the  largest  Aix  la  Chappelle  sewing-machine  needle  facto- 
ries, with  whom  we  are  connected  in  business. 

The  sewing  machine  needle  makers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
so  far  ahead  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  machinery  and  methods  that 
they  have  heretofore  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  tariff,  but  the  for- 
eign makers  are  improving  their  machinery  and  are  increasing  their 
trade  here. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  change  in  the  tariff  will  increase  our  prices 
as  there  is  a  tierce  competition  here,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  will  increase 
the  cost  of  needles  at  all  to  the  consumer,  except  xK)ssibly  a  little  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  New  York  tailoring  trade. 

We  hope,  under  an  increased  tariff,  to  hold  some  trade  which  is  gradu- 
ally slipping  away  from  us  and  to  gain  some  trade  which  we  can  not  at 
present  iwssibly  get  and  leave  any  profit  in  the  business. 

Under  the  competition  which  exists  here  we  can  not  increase  our 
present  prices  or  our  present  profits  on  the  trade  that  we  already  have. 

Under  the  present  duty  we  can  bring  the  wire  from  England,  paying 
the  duty,  put  part  of  the  work  on  here,  send  the  goods  to  our  Eedditch 
(England)  factory,  and  bring  the  needles  in  here  and  undersell  ourselves. 

While  the  duty  asl^ed  for  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  against 
ourselves  if  we  were  to  thoroughly  rig  up  our  English  factory,  we  still 
think  that  it  is  sufficient  as  against  any  foreign  needle  makers  with  the 
machinery  and  methods  that  they  at  present  have. 

BxcELsioE  Needle  Co., 
J.  F.  AxvoED,  Secretary. 
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LATCH    NEEDLES. 

(Paragraph  150.) 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  BEFBESEITTATIVES  OF  THE  NEEDLE 

MANUFACTUEEBS. 

Gentlemen  :  We  believe  a  specific  duty  of  $3.60  per  1,000  is  neces- 
sary to  give  proper  protection  to  the  latch-needle  business  in  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  production  of  latch  needles  in  this  country  will  average  aboat 
150,000  per  day,  employing  about  700  people.  The  average  selling  price 
is  about  $10  per  1,000.  Nearly  four- fifths  of  the  production  is  sold  from 
$9  to  $11  per  1,000.    The  lowest  price  is  $8,  and  some  sell  as  high  as  $25. 

Of  the  employees  about  35  per  cent  are  girls;  average  price  here  per 
day,  $1.10.  Fifteen  per  cent  are  boys ;  average  price  per  day,  $1.  Fifty 
per  cent  are  men;  must  be  skilled  workmen;  price  from  $1.35  to  $3  per 
day;  average  price,  $1.75. 

Price  paid  for  labor  in  Germany  is  for  girls,  24  cents  per  day;  boys, 
20  cents  per  day,  and  men,  60  cents  per  day.  Working  hours  in  Ger- 
many, eleven  hours  per  day;  here,  ten  hours. 

Our  information  as  to  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Germany  was  obtained 
from  men  who  have  worked  on  latch  needles  there  and  from  men  who 
have  visited  the  manufacturers  in  Ebingen  and  Chemnitz. 

Stock  used  is  wire  and  costs  40  per  cent  more  than  in  Germany,  owing 
to  the  duty.  Of  this  we  do  not  complain,  as  the  wire  makers  of  this 
country  need  the  protection. 

Importations  of  latch  needles  from  Germany  began  about  six  years 
ago  and  have  increased  rapidly  the  last  three  years. 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  been  so  far  ahead  of  Ger- 
man manufacturers  in  machinery  and  methods  that  they  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  tariit*.  But  the  German  manufacturers  are 
improving  their  machinery  and  the  results  are  now  apparent  in  our 
markets. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pay  the  present  price  for  labor  in  this  country 
and  compete  with  German  manufacturers.  Fierce  competition  here 
will  prevent  an  increase  in  price  or  profits. 

In  1867  an  inferior  quality  of  latch  needles  were  sold  at  $60  per  1,000 
and  labor  was  as  cheap  then  as  it  is  now;  the  competition  has  been  so 
sharp  that  better  needles  are  sold  to-day  for  $10  per  1,000. 

German  needles  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  England ;  the  cheaper 
labor  and  longer  hours  made  it  possible  for  them  to  ruin  the  needle 
business  in  England. 

We  object  to  ad  valorem  duty,  as  the  chance  for  undervaluation  is 
great  and  the  temptation  strong.  Duty  should  be  on  needles  in  process 
of  manufacture  as  well  as  finished. 

We  believe  the  specific  duty  named  will  be  no  more  than  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  here.  Other  expenses  we  do  not 
take  into  account. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  way  German  needles  are  brought 
into  this  country.  They  are  put  up  in  paper  packages  with  from  100 
to  500  in  a  package  and  sealed.  Enough  of  these  packages  to  make 
1,000  needles  are  put  into  a  bundle. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  needles.  If  one  is  disposed, 
there  might  be  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  smallest  kinds  put  in  a 
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package  of  the  same  weight  and  bulk  as  1,000  of  the  larger  needles, 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  detect  the  difierence  unless  the  packages 
were  opened,  which  would  be  diflScult. 

In  this  country  all  the  manufacturers  put  their  needles  in  boxes  to 
hold,  as  a  rule,  250  or  500.  Should  the  German  needles  be  imported  in 
such  boxes,  the  customs  officer  could  open  the  original  package  and 
in  a  few  moments  satisfy  himself  whether  the  number  invoiced  agreed 
with  the  number  in  the  package,  and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  defraud  the  Government. 

We  would  suggest  that  any  latch  needles  imported  should  be  in  boxes 
that  could  be  opened  and  counted  without  breaking  seals,  and  that 
would  not  show  that  the  package  had  been  opened,  as  it  must  in  the 
present  packages  imported. 

William  Corey, 
Edward  H.  Sturtevant, 
Committee  for  tJ^  Needle  Manufacturers. 


WOOD  SCREWS. 

(Paragraph  155.) 

Holyoke,  Ma^s.y  January  15y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Kepresenting  the  wood-screw  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  we  desire  to  lay  before  you  facts  relating  to  the  needed  import 
tariff  duty  upon  wood  screws  to  retain  the  industry  in  this  conntry. 
There  are  sixteen  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  located  in  the  six  sev- 
eral States  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

Tliese  companies  use  an  invested  capital  of  about  $9,000,000,  and 
employ  more  than  4,000  persons,  and  produce  and  market  all  the  wood 
screws  this  country  consumes  and  at  prices  in  the  market  averaging,  for 
fifteen  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  prices  prevailing  at  any  previous  like  period.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  prices  have  been  still  further  largely 
reduced;  not  only  by  excessive  competition  and  short  demand  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  threatened  danger  of  foreign  manufacturers 
taking  and  holding  this  market  under  the  Wilson  rate  of  duties. 

It  has  been  a  well-recognized  fact,  with  all  wood-screw  manufactur- 
ers that,  to  provide  for  the  daily  product  of  each  1,000  gross  of  screws 
of  average  sizes,  the  investment  in  permanent  plant,  machinery,  tools, 
fixtures,  and  working  capital  is  equal  to  the  value  of  wood  screws  that 
can  be  manufactured  and  marketed  in  from  two  to  three  years  of  time — 
that  is,  it  requires  the  market  product  of  two  to  three  years'  time  in 
which  to  turn  the  capital  once  over. 

Wire  drawn  to  required  sizes  is  the  raw  material  of  the  screw  manu- 
facturers, and  costs  more  than  similar  wire  used  in  England  and  in 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Investigations  made  in  foreign  countries,  regarding  comparative  wages 
paid  upon  similar  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  screws,  show  that 
whereas  manufactures  in  this  country  pay  $1,  in  England  there  is  paid 
52  cents,  in  Germany  46  cents,  in  France  47  cents,  in  Belgium  43  cents, 
while  in  Norway  and  Italy  wages  are  still  lower,  showing  that  the  wages 
paid  by  foreign  makers  to  workmen  in  this  industry  is  only  40  per  cent 
of  that  paid  in  the  United  States. 
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We  are  interested  in  works  near  Hamburg,  and  are  able  to  verify  this 
comparison  of  wages.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  is  labor.  The  majority  of  foreign  makers  use  the  same  pat- 
tern machinery  as  is  used  in  this  country,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine 
is  governed  by  the  power  applied,  and  measures  the  product.  In  this 
country  we  are  not  ahead  of  our  foreign  competitors  in  the  production 
or  application  of  power  for  rapidity  of  production;  consequently  one 
day's  wages  of  foreign  labor  will  produce  as  many  screws  as  the  same 
time  of  American  labor.  No  screws  of  any  amount  have  been  imported 
the  last  two  years,  or  in  fact  for  many  years.  No  revenue  has  come  to 
the  Government  from  wood  screws  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and,  therefore, 
no  loss  of  revenue  can  come  from  the  restoration  of  the  McKiuley  bill. 

Practical  illustration  of  one  size  in  each  of  the  four  rates  of  duty  on 
iron  and  brass  and  the  average  per  centum  of  duties  on  wood  screws 
under  the  McKinley  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, English  list  price  and  export  discount: 
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From  the  above  average  ad  valorem  duty: 
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Under  the  Wilson  bill,  38|  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill,  56  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  the  rates  in  the  bill  which  you  are  about  to  frame  be  the 
same  as  the  McKinley  law,  as  below,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  That  this  industry  may  be  retained  and  profitably  employ  labor 
and  capital  in  the  United  States. 
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2.  Because  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will  not  be  affected  by 
its  adoption. 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  more  than  two  iochas  in  length,  five  cents 
per  poaud;  over  one  inch  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  seven  cents  per 
pound;  over  one-half  inch  and  not  more  than  one  inch  in  leusth|  ten  cents  per 
pound;  one-half  inch  and  less  in  length,  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

JOHH  O.  NSWTON, 

ALUMINTJM. 

(Paragraph  157.) 

STATEMENT    SUBKITTE])    BT   THE    PITTSBVBG    SEDUCTIOV 

OOMPAVT. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jcmuary  tf,  1897. 

Deab  Sib  :  For  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommit- 
tee  at  their  forthcoming  session  regarding  metal  schedules,  we  would 
advise  the  following  rates  for  aluminum : 

157f .  Plates,  Sheets,  bars,  and  rods  of  aluminum,  of  any  kind,  in  which  aluminum 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

157|.  Manufactured  articles  or  waresof  aluminum  of  any  kind,  in  which  aluminum 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  whether  partially  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, forty-iive  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Alfred  E,  Hunt, 
President  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company, 


argument  REGARDINa  CHANGE  IN  SCHEDULE. 

We  have  not  asked  for  any  change  increasing  the  duty  on  aluminum. 
We  do  not  think  the  duty  should  be  reduced  below  10  cents  per  pound ; 
but  we  believe  that  with  the  development  of  the  aluminum  business  in 
the  past  the*  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  is  a  fair  and  adequate  one  for 
ingot  aluminum. 

Aluminum  is  now  sold  in  the  form  of  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods, 
in  the  same  way  that  zinc,  lead,  copx>er,  iron,  and  steel  are  sold,  and 
there  are  the  same  reasons  pertinent  for  the  increase  of  duty  upon 
rolled  and  hammered  bars  of  aluminum  that  there  are  for  similar 
increases  of  duty  over  that  required  on  ingots  with  the  other  metals. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  rate  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  manu- 
factured articles  or  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminum, 
and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  is  sufficient  protection. 
We  think  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  added  revenue  to  the  Government, 
and  one  which  will  allow  more  protection  to  home  industries,  to  make 
their  rate  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Upon  the  bauxite  or  beauxite — the  ore  of  aluminum — we  would 
recommend  the  placing  of  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  provided  raw  materials 
such  as  iron  ore  are  to  be  similarly  protected  by  a  rate  of  40  or  50  cents 
per  ton.  If  iron  ore  and  similar  raw  materials  are  not  thus  protected, 
we  would  withdraw  our  recommendations  on  this  point. 

Bauxite  is  at  present  on  the  free  list. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co., 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  President. 


I 
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GOLD,  SILVER,  AIND  ALUMINUM  LEAF. 

(Paragraphs  160^  163,  and  164.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  E.  HASTINGS,  OF  FHILADELFHIA,  FA. 

Saturday,  January  9y  1897. 

Mr.  Hastings  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  a  petition  on  behalf  of  employers,  more  especially  on  behalf  of 
employers  of  these  poorer  industries  which  to  you  seem  very  small,  con- 
sisting of  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  aluminum  leaf— a 
composition  leaf  commonly  known  as  Dutch  metal. 

These  industries  combined  employ  about  3,000  people,  and  they  are 
pretty  well  scattered  from  Boston  on  the  north  to  Baltimore  on  the 
south,  and  New  York  on  the  east  to  Chicago,  Covington,  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  west.  We  confidently  hope  that  you,  gentlemen,  will  take 
the  view  that  although  a  workingman  learns  a  trade  that  employs  but 
few  persons  he  is  entitled  to  as  good  wages  as  those  who  learn  a  trade 
employing  a  good  number.  These  industries  are  very  attractive  to  the 
German  population,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  the  metal  is  very 
small  and  the  leaves,  in  order  to  get  them  to  a  very  thin  state,  require 
a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  consequently  it  appeals  to  the  German  laborer 
rather  than  the  American. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  diflferenee  in  the  cost  of  labor t 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  visited  most  of  the  factories  in  Europe,  and  the 
highest  price  of  the  German  workman  was  $7.50  a  week,  and  that 
workman  did  exactly  what  the  American  workman  does  for  $18  a  week. 
No,  I  won't  say  exactly,  for  our  men  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  off  at 
4  o'clock  on  Saturday,  while  the  Germans  work  twelve  hours  a  day. 
We  treat  the  aluminum  leaf  which  you  have  seen  in  decorating.  The 
value  of  the  metal — 600  sheets — is  5  cents,  yet  it  sells  at  85  cents. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Before  you  go  from  gold  and  silver  leaVes,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  importations  of  these  leaves  have  been  very  small  under  the 
present  law! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gold  leaf  has  not  been  imported  for  the  reason  that 
the  men  suffered  all  the  reduction.  For  instance,  under  the  McKinley 
bill  the  specific  duty  was  $2  for  500  leaves.  The  cost  of  manufacture 
was  $6.65  and  they  sold  for  $7.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  ad  valorem 
duty  was  30  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  could  lay  it  down  in  America 
for  $5.79  duty  paid.  The  employees  were  reduced  so  that  the  American 
now  costs  $4.90  to  produce.  You  understand  this  reduction  fell  entirely 
upon  tbe  men  and  girls  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  it  is  because  of  the  reduction  of  wages  that  the 
importations  have  not  been  greater  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  of  this  country  were  told  that 
they  must  take  the  choice  of  lower  wages  or  no  work  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  importations  of  gold  leaf 
under  the  Wilson  law  as  compared  with  the  McKinley  law  are  less  than 
$200  additional  Y 

Mr.  Hastings.  None  were  imported  under  either. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Both  duties  were  then  prohibitory  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  $6  a  week  they  are  prohibitory. 
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Mr.  Evans.  The  law  did  not  probibit;  it  was  your  reduction  of 
wages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  our  reduction  of  wages,  as  I  say.  If  the  men 
could  get  $12  or  $15  a  week  as  they  did  under  the  McKinley  law,  or  if 
we  were  forced  to  pay  them  that,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
all  be  imported. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  you  pay  the  same  wages  now  that  you  were  paying 
prior  to  1894,  what  then  would  have  been  the  importations  in  your 
judgment  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  all  have  been  imported.  None  would  have 
been  manufactured  here.  I  think  I  can  make  it  plain.  London  is  a 
city  with  a  population  of  4,000,000  people,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  gold  leaf  manufacturing  establishment  in  London  employing  over 
10  persons.  Nuremburg,  with  400,000  people,  has  factory  after  factory, 
all  shipping  into  London.  New  York,  with  2,000,000  of  people,  has  any 
number  of  factories  employing  100  people.  Philadelphia  has  had  as 
high  as  300  factories.  Yet  London,  with  free  trade  opening  her  doors 
to  Germany,  has  not  one  factory  with  more  than  10  people.  Paris,  that 
protects  itself  from  Germany,  has  a  number  of  factories.  And  so  I  say 
that  these  people  want  to  be  protected  from  Germans.  I  think  London 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  happened  with  free  trade  against  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  there  no  import  duty  on  it  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Imported  into  Germany! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  enters  into  Germany  freet 

Mr.  Hastings.  Germany  supplies  the  world  where  there  is  no  duty. 
Nobody  can  make  it  cheaper  than  Germany. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  was  inquiring  as  to  whether  there  was  any  tariff 
levied  by  Germany  upon  this  product — Germany  has  protection  on  many 
things. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  she  has  any  protection  on 
this  or  not.  But  speaking  of  German  protection,  I  can  give  you  an 
illustration:  I  was  once  taken  sick  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  I  sent  to 
London  and  had  a  pair  of  trousers  sent  to  me,  and  the  duty  on  the  pair 
of  trousers  was  50  cents.  I  asked  a  German  there  what  it  meant.  He 
said  that  Germany  worked  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Do  you  know  that  Germany  does  not  put  a  duty  on 
gold  leaf  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know;  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  did. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Their  new  system  of  tariff  duties  imposes  a  duty 
on  nearly  everything  that  they  manufactare. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  reason,  ns  I  stated  in  my  preliminary  remarks, 
that  this  business  is  attractive  to  Germans  is  because  it  is  almost  all 
labor,  and  there  is  where  the  Germans  have  the  great  advantage  over 
all  other  countries. 

memorial  submitted  by  mb.  hastings. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  manufacturers  and  employees  engaged  in  mannfacturing  gold 
leaf,  silver  leaf,  aluminum  leaf,  and  composition  leaf  or  Dutch  metal 
present  the  following  facts  bearing  on  these  industries,  which  facts  are 
positive  and  not  visionary,  inasmuch  as  they  contrast  the  conditions 
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of  the  trades  referred  to  under  the  bills  known  as  the  McKinley  and 

Wilson  tarifi'  bills. 

Nicholas  Schultz,  yew  York  City^ 
Chables  a.  Bbicb,  Keto  TorJc  City^ 
William  Bock,  BrooUyn,  N.  T., 
Daniel  Feoeschauee,  Brooklyn,  If.  Y., 
EoBEET  E.  Hastings,  Philadelphia,  Fa., 
John  H.  Riley,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Feank  H.  Oaffin,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
A.  A.  Laueiat,  Boston,  Mass., 
F.  W.  Haewood,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Julius  Hess,  Chicago,  III., 
Edwaed  Schultz,  Jersey  City^  N.  J., 
Alexandee  M.  Feasee,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J., 
James  W.  Newman,  8an  Francisco,  Cal., 
David  Beeves,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Thomas  Swift,  Rochester,  If.  Y., 
W.  T.  GoODNOW,  Sayre,  Fa., 

Committee. 

GOLD  LEAF. 

McKinley  bill,  specifio  duty  $2  per  pack  of  500  leaves : 

Best  skilled  Deaters  received  per  pack $1.55 

Best  skilled  cutters  (girls),  per  pack 50 

Molds,  books,  rent,  etc 35 

Value  of  gold  in  one  pack 4.25 

Cost  to  manufacture  one  pack 6.65 

One  pack  of  gold  leaf  sold  for  from  $7  to  $7.26.    Under  this  law  a 
skilled  workman  conld  earn  $15  per  week. 

Wilson  bill,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

One  pack  German  gold  leaf,  value $4.42 

Thirty  per  cent  duty 1.326 

Freight,  insurance,  etc 06 

One  pack  German  gold  leaf  delivered  in  United  States 5. 796 


It  •• 


Wages  for  same  workmen  reduced  under  the  Wilson  bill  to,  per  pack $0.  SO 

Cntters  (girls) 50 

Molds,  books,  rent,  etc 35 

Value  of  gold  in  one  pack 4. 25 

Cost  to  manufacture  one  pack  gold  leaf  in  United  States 5. 90 

One  pack  of  gold  leaf  selling  for  from  $6  to  $6.25.  Under  this  law 
skilled  workmen  earned  $8  per  week  when  on  fall  time. 

The  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  so  small  that  he  received  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  both  for  his  work  and  the  capital  invested. 
The  manufacturers  are  comparatively  few  and  the  working  people 
many,  and  they  had  to  stand  the  loss,  which  reduced  their  wages  to  a 
IK>int  that  barely  gave  them  a  living  on  full  time,  but  they  have  only 
averaged  about  two-thirds  time,  thus  making  their  lot  a  peculiarly  hard 
one,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  have  from  necessity  been  thrown  out 
of  work. 

The  manufacturers  therefore  pray  that  your  committee  fix  a  specific 
rate  of  $2  x>er  pack  of  500  leaves. 
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SILYEB  LEAF. 

McKinley  bill,  75  cents  per  pack  of  500  hundred  leaves.  Best  skUled 
labor  was  getting  65  cents  per  pack  and  working  full  time.  Men  could 
earn  from  $12  to  $14  per  week;  girls,  $5  to  $6  per  week;  pack  of  silver 
leaf  sold  for  $1.30. 

Wilson  bill,  30  per  cent,  pack  of  silver  leaf  selling  for  75  cents — no 
wages;  all  factories  dosed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  silver  leaf  had  always  been  manu-. 
factured  in  the  United  States,  but  after  the  passage  of  said  biU  every 
manufacturer  was  obliged  to  close,  as  silver  leaf  is  now  delivered  in 
this  country  for  about  65  cents  per  pack,  including  silver,  labor,  duty, 
and  sundries,  which  is  lower  than  the  McKinley  duty  was,  exclusive  of 
the  article  itself. 

We  therefore  pray  for  a  specific  duty  equal  to  that  of  the  McKinley 
bin. 

The  closing  of  this  industry  worked  especially  hard  on  the  tradesmen 
engaged  in  manufacturing  gold  leaf,  as  it  forced  these  men  into  that 
business,  which  was  alreaay  seriously  hurt  by  the  effects  of  the  Wilson 
bilL 

ALUMINUM  LEAF. 

McKinley  bill,  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  leaves.  Men  could 
earn  from  $12  to  $14  per  week;  girls,  $5  to  $6  per  week;  pack  of 
aluminum  leaf  (500  leaves)  sold  for  $1.25. 

Wilson  bill,  30  per  cent.  Men  in  work  earning  from  $6  to  $8  per 
week;  girls,  $2  to  $4  per  week;  pack  of  aluminum  leaf  selling  for  85 
cents. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  article 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  if  the  employees  could 
have  obtained  situations  in  other  trades  they  would  not  have  accepted 
such  wages,  in  which  case  all  of  this  article  consumed  in  this  country 
would  have  been  imxH)rted.  The  ad  valorem  duty  caused  the  importers 
to  put  this  article  up  in  boxes  of  5,000  to  10,000  leaves,  which  are  invoiced 
at  very  low  prices,  and  we  therefore  pray  for  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents 
per  100  leaves  in  order  to  cover  that  put  up  in  boxes  as  well  as  in  books. 

The  reason  for  asking  for  this  rate  is  that  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
500  leaves  is  not  over  5  cents,  the  labor  being  the  principal  item. 

COMPOSITION  LEAF,  OB  DUTCH  METAL. 

McKinley  bill,  8  cents  x>er  100  leaves,  specific. 

Wilson  bill,  40  per  cent. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  bill  there  was  none  of  this  article  manu- 
Pictured  in  this  country,  but  under  said  bill  it's  manufacture  was  com- 
menced, but  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  it  and 
compete  with  the  imported  leaf  even  with  the  protection  afibrded  by 
the  McKinley  bill,  the  wages  paid  being  very  small. 

We  therefore  respectfully  pray  for  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  100 
leaves  in  order  to  enable  those  who  established  the  fHctories  under  the 
Mc!^nley  bill  to  reestablish  them  at  fair  wages,  and  thus  give  employ- 
ment to  American  citizens. 

The  reason  for  asking  for  this  rate  is  that  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
500  leaves  is  not  over  5  cents,  the  labor  being  the  principal  item. 

T  H ^26 
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STATEMEVT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  AMERICAN  BEOHZE  POWDEE 

COMPAHT. 

New  York,  January  12^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  Henry  Ablborn,  president  of  the  American  Bronze 
Powder  Company,  office  No.  6  Murray  street,  New  York,  factory  at 
Verona,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  respectftilly  submits  the  following 
for  your  consideration  and  approval : 

The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  worked  great  injury 
to  this  branch  of  our  business ;  also  has  deprived  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  considerable  amount  of  revenue.  Under  the  law  of  October 
1, 1890,  the  duty  was  a  specific  one  at  12  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to 
from  34  per  cent  minimum  to  36  per  cent  maximum  ad  valorem. 

The  revenue  to  the  Government  averaged  from  $117,699.24  to 
$168,642.28,  and  the  general  average  for  the  four  fiscal  years  from  1891 
to  1894  amounted  to  $142,101.69,  while  under  the  present  law  the  gen- 
eralaveragefor  the  two  years  1896  and  1896  amounted  to  only  $102,996.20, 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  40  per  cent.  This  loss  is  readily  ac- 
counted for,  the  direct  cause  being  the  undervaluation  in  invoices. 

Under  the  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  the  importers  declared 
the  actual  value  of  their  goods,  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  the  custom- 
houses. In  1891  the  unit  of  value  of  bronze  powders  averaged  34  cents 
per  pound;  in  1892,  33  cents;  in  1893,  33  cents;  in  1894,  35  cents  per 
pound ;  but  as  soon  as  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  became  the  law 
the  declared  values  decreased  from  35  cents  per  pound  in  1894  to  30  cents 
in  1895  and  to  28  cents  in  1896.  The  difierence  from  35  cents  in  1894 
down  to  30  cents  in  1895  is  equal  to  within  a  fraction  of  17  per  cent  in 
undervaluation.  Encouraged  by  this  first  attempt,  the  year  following, 
ending  with  June  30, 1896,  the  invoice  values  fell  to  28  cents  per  pound, 
a  further  undervaluation  of  21  per  cent.  Just  to  that  amount  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  defrauded  in  revenue  and  the  American 
manufacturers  injured  in  their  legitimate  business. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  tables,  compiled  from  official  records 
in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  show  conclusively  how  the 
United  States  Government  is  deprived  of  revenue  by  undervaluation: 

1891--Import8  999,607  pounds,  valued  at  $339,382.30;  unit  of  value 
34  cents  per  pound,  upon  which  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound 
yields  a  revenue  of  $119,952.89.  equal  to  35  per  cent. 

1892— Imports  1,405,352  pounds,  valued  at  $467,057;  unit  of  value  33 
cents  i)er  i)ound,  specific  duty  12  cents  per  pound,  yielded  $168,642.28, 
equal  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1893— Imports  1,350,928  pounds,  valued  at  $447,062.50;  unit  of  value 
33  cents  per  pound,  specific  duty  12  cents  per  pound,  yielded  $162,111.36, 
equal  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1894— Imports  980,827  pounds,  valued  at  $341,087 ;  unit  of  value  35 
cents  per  pound,  specific  duty  12  cents  per  pound,  yielded  $117,699.24, 
equal  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  present  tarifi^'  law: 

1895— Value  of  imported  bronze  powders,  $241,845;  unit  of  value 
declared  by  the  importers  30  cents  per  pound,  duty  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  yielded  $96,738,  undervalued  17  per  cent;  loss  to  the  United 
States  Government,  $16,445.46. 
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1896:  YaJue  of  imported  bronze  powders  declared  by  the  importers 
at  $273,136,  equal  to  28  cents  per  pound ;  duty,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
yielded  $109,254.40;  undervalued  21  per  cent;  loss  to  the  United  States 
Government,  $22,943.42. 

Total  loss  for  these  two  years  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  the 
United  States  Government,  $39,388.88. 

From  the  aforementioned  official  facts  it  will  be  noticed  that,  although 
the  specific  duty  was  12  cents  x)er  pound,  the  duty  paid  was  only  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  1891,  36  per  cent  in  1892,  36  per  cent  in  1893, 
and  34  per  cent  in  1894,  on  the  declaration  of  the  importers,  who  had 
then  no  interest  to  undervalue  their  invoices,  but  as  soon  as  the  specific 
duty  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  the  invoice  price  was  changed  by 
the  importers  to  30  cents  and  the  year  following  to  28  cents. 

Since  June  30, 1896,  some  invoices  of  the  importers  of  bronze  powders 
to  their  own  agents  in  this  city  have  been  declared  as  low  as  80  pfennigs, 
equal  to  19^  cents  per  pound.  On  these  thus  undervalued  goods  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  equal  to  about  8  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  further  proof  of  undervaluation,  the  following  from  Treasury 
Department  Circular  Ko.  40,  division  of  customs,  dated  March  6, 1896, 
page  2,  confirms  it: 

No.  10854 :  Bronze  powders,  from  Adam  Kiessner,  Nuremberg,  brocade,  2a  and  3a, 
entered  at  85  pfennigs,  advanced  by  the  United  States  appraisers  to  89  pfennigs  per 
poand. 

Brocade,  2c,  entered  at  71  pfennigs,  advanced  to  74  pfennigs.  Brocade,  3b,  entered 
at  82  pfennigs,  advanced  to  84  pfennigs  per  ponnd. 

For  the  manufacture  of  bronze  powders  we  are  obliged  to  import  the 
raw  material,  known  in  commerce  as  Dutch  metal  clippings.  We  pay 
for  the  same  in  Oermauy  99  pfennigs,  or  24  cents,  per  pound  for  the  com- 
moner grades  and  as  high  as  125  pfennigs,  or  30  cents,  per  pound  for  the 
finer  quality.  We  buy  these  clippings  in  the  same  market  as  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  bronze  powders  do,  and  yet  the  German  manu- 
facturers invoice  their  finished  bronze  powders  to  their  own  agents  here 
in  New  York  City  at  71  pfennigs,  equal  to  17  cents  per  pound,  or  28 
pfennigs,  equal  to  7  cents,  per  pound  less  than  what  they  pay  for  the  raw 
material.  This  transaction  alone  proves  conclusively  how  the  United 
States  Government  is  defrauded  of  revenue  by  undervaluation. 

The  duty  on  these  Dutch  metal  clippings,  the  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  powders,  was  changed  from  1^  cents  per  pound 
to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  cost  in  Germany,  the  lowest,  is  99  pfennigs,  or  24  cents,  per  pound, 
and  again  as  high  as  125  pfennigs,  or  30  cents,  per  pound  on  their  fine 
grades.  The  duty  on  the  lowest  grades  is  now  10  per  cent,  or  2.4  cents, 
per  x>ound,  an  advance  of  60  per  cent  on  the  higher  grades.  It  is  now 
3  cents  per  x>ound,  or  100  per  cent,  over  the  former  duty  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  viz,  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Thus  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  which  the  American  manufacturers  are  bound  to  import  is  by 
60  and  even  100  per  cent  higher,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
ref^eives  a  bonus  of  &om  17  to  21  per  cent  by  reason  of  undervaluation, 
to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  injury  to 
the  American  manufacturers. 

This  raw  material,  the  Dutch  metal  clippings,  which  receives  the 
benefit  of  labor  in  this  country,  has  been  advanced  60  to  100  per  cent 
in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  this  country,  while  the  finished  article,  bronze 
powders,  by  undervaluation  has  been  accorded  a  premium  or  profit  to 
the  foreign  manufacturers  of  firom  17  to  21  per  cent. 
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COST  OP  LABOB  IN  THE  UNITED    STATES  AND  BUBOPE. 

The  average  pay  to  the  workmen  in  our  factory  is  $10  per  week 
of  sixty  hours.  This  includes  the  women  who  are  employed  to  do  the 
packing  and  receive  $5  per  week,  while  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
United  States  official  publication,  <' Labor  in  foreign  countries,'' vol- 
ume 1,  page  315,  the  workmen  in  the  bronze  powderies  in  Germany 
receive:  Highest,  (4.45;.  lowest,  $3.35;  general  average,  $3.90  in  our 
money  per  week;  but  the  working  women  in  these  German  factories, 
according  to  the  same  United  States  official  publication,  page  551, 
receive  only  from  50  to  70  pfennigs  per  day,  equal  to  not  quite  12  cents 
to  16f  cents  per  day  in  our  money,  or  72  cents  to  $1  per  week.  They 
work  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  often  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  and  10  p.  m., 
for  which  they  are  paid  10  pifennigs,  equal  to  2|  cents,  extra  per  day,  or 
a  fraction  over  14  cents  per  week.  Thus  the  highest  wages  they  can 
possibly  make  for  15  to  16  hours'  work  per  day  is  about  $1.15  per  week. 
These  factory  women  slaves  receive  their  meals  at  the  factory  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietors  at  9  a.  m.  and  at  noon,  the  meal  consisting 
of  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  a  cup  of  rye  coffee,  and  at  4  p.  m.  black  rye 
bread  and  a  mug  of  beer,  the  value  of  which  is  only  a  trifle  in  cost. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  gathered  from  official  sources,  and 
the  injustice  in  the  undervaluation  to  the  detriment  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  and  loss  to  the  American  manufacturing  interests  and 
labor,  we  respectfully  petition  you  to  restore  the  duty  on  bronze  powder 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  clippings  of  Dutch  metal  to  1^  cents  per 
pound,  tor  labor  is  the  principal  part  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
powders,  this  being  the  true  and  exact  proportion  which  the  manufac- 
tured article  bears  to  the  raw  material,  which  by  right  ought  to  be  on 
the  free  list,  but  as  the  Government  is  in  need  of  increased  revenue 
we  cheerftdly  desire  to  contribute  our  share  to  that  end. 

Henry  Ahlbobn, 
President  American  Bronze  Powder  Manufacturing  Co. 


MEMORIAL  OF  IMPOETEES   OF   BEOHZE  POWBEES  AHS  DUTCH 

METAL  LEAF. 

New  York,  January  8, 1S97. 

OOMMITTEB  on  WAYS  AND  MBANS: 

The  undersigned  firms,  engaged  in  the  importation  of  bronze  i>owder8 
and  Dutch  metal  leaf,  finding  that  an  ad  valorem  duty,  such  as  at 
present  exists,  afibrds  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  beg  to  respectfriUy  urge 
your  honorable  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  changing  the 
duty  on  both  bronze  powder  and  Dutch  metal  leaf  from  the  existing  ad 
valorem  to  a  specific  rate. 

J.  Marsghing  &  Co., 

27  Parle  Place. 
The  Fuohs  &  Lang  M'p'g  Co., 
Julius  Lang,  President^ 

29  Warren  Street. 
Bbnhahc  Meiner, 

49  Murray  Street. 
Gborge  Meier  &  Co., 

12  Barclay  Street 
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BRONZE  POWDERS. 

(Pamgraph  160.) 

New  Yobk,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  tbe  liberty  of  addressing  you  personally  regarding  the  duty 
on  bronze  powders  and  metal  leaf,  which  at  present  is  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  With  this  duty  unscrupulous  importers  can  easily  under- 
value their  goods,  as  the  merits  of  these  articles  are  shown  only  after 
use.  We  are  the  largest  importers  of  these  goods  and  we  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  to  have  the  specific  duties  of  the  McKiuley  tariff 
restored,  which  were :  On  bronze  powders,  12  cents  per  pound ;  on  metal 
leaf,  8  cents  per  100  leaves;  on  metal  clippings,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Should  these  duties  be  too  high  to  meet  the  views  of  your  honorable 
committee,  we  would  ask  for  a  specific  duty  which  would  be  between 
the  present  and  the  McKinley  tariff,  as  follows:  On  bronze  powders, 
10  cents  per  x>ound;  on  metal  leaf,  6  cent  per  100  leaves;  on  metal 
clippings,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Oerstenborfeb  Bros. 


ART  WORKS. 

New  York,  Jantiury  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

As  one  of  the  oldest  bronze  foundries  in  the  United  States,  we  write 
to  protest  against  the  free  entry  into  this  country  of  art  works  cast  in 
Euroi>e  and  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Government  and  individuals. 
Wages  are  in  Europe  about  one-third  of  what  we  pay  our  men  here,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  against  European  prices.  The  finest 
work  in  this  line  can  be  and  is  done  here,  which  fact  can  be  verified  by 
architects  and  sculptors.  We  ask  your  earnest  consideration  on  this 
subject,  as  art  works  are  luxuries,  and  those  who  go  abroad  to  purchase 
works  of  art  can  well  afford  to  pay  duties  on  such  work.  The  bronze 
industry  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States  and  needs  all  the  protec- 
tion x)ossible. 

The  Henry-Bonnard  Bronze  Co. 

Arthur  Merritt,  Secretary. 

Eugene  P.  Aucaigne, 

Oeneral  Superintendent. 


BRONZE  STATUARY, 

Philadelphia,  Jaaiuary  8^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  manufacturers  of  bronze  statuary,  we  can  say  that  our  business 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  free  art,  and  we  can  not  understand  why 
the  United  States  Government  sends  its  work  abroad,  or  any  of  the 
States  in  the  Union.  There  should  be  a  tariff  on  all  bronze  metal 
works  imported  into  this  country,  whether  it  is  by  an  American  artist 
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or  not.  We  are  American  artists,  and  think  we  should  be  protected. 
They  sometimes  allow  pablic  monuments  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
but  we  can  not  see  why,  as  that  is  80  per  cent  of  our  work.  The  for- 
eign artist  also  comes  in  competition  with  us,  and  has  his  work  entered 
free  of  duty  as  public  monuments,  which  seriously  affects  us,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  labor,  which  is  50  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than 
abroad. 

Bureau  Bros. 


BULLIONS  AND   METAL  THREAD. 

(Paragraph  162.) 

Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  December  31,  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  corporation  which  I  represent  has  a  capital  of  $350,000  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  and  warps,  novelty  yams,  bullions 
and  metal  thread .  It  is  to  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  bullions  and  metal 
thread  that  I  desire  the  attention  of  your  committee.  Beferring  to 
Schedule  C  of  tariff  act  of  1894,  paragraph  162— 

BaUions  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

That  your  committee  may  understand  more  perfectly  what  the  articles 
are  referred  to  by  this  paragraph,  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  bullions 
and  metal  thread.  These  articles  are  made  with  a  core  or  base  thread 
of  cotton  or  silk,  and  twisted  or  wound  about  this  core  is  a  tinsel  wire, 
so  twisted  or  wound  as  to  produce  striking  and  novel  effects.  These 
bullions  and  metal  thread  are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  curtains, 
upholstery  goods,  dress  goods,  trimmings,  theatrical  goods,  and  in  other 
goods,  to  produce  novel  and  peculiar  effects. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1890,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  196,  these  articles 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  1890  these  goods  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  we  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  them,  and  although  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  placed 
upon  the  foreign  goods  did  not  allow  us  a  sufficient  measure  of  protec- 
tion, our  proximity  to  the  market  enabled  us  to  compete  in  seasonable 
goods,  but  not  in  the  cheaper  and  more  staple  ones. 

The  import  prices  of  these  goods  landed,  without  duty,  is  now  about 
60  cents  per  pound  or  $1.32  per  kilo,  but  under  the  present  system  of 
ad  valorem  rates  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  undervaluation. 

That  our  industry  may  be  properly  protected,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  collect  its  legal  rate  of  duty,  I  desire  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  or  44 
cents  per  kilo,  for  I  believe  such  a  change  will  prevent  undervaluations 
and  be  more  easily  administered. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  your  committee  that  paragraph  162,  Schedule 
0  of  tariff  act  of  1894,  be  changed  to  read : 

BnUioiis  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act;  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  forty-ibnr  cents  per  kilo. 

J.  E.  Montgomery, 
President  of  the  J.  R.  Montgomery  Co. 
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UEAD  ORE. 

(Paragraph  165.) 

•  STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  ALEXAHSEE,  OF  OMAHA,  HEBE. 

Satuhday,  January  9y  1897. 

Mr.  Alexander  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  here  to-day  in 
response  to  your  pablished  invitation  as  the  representative  of  the 
Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  Company,  whose  principal  smelting  and 
refining  works  are  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Denver  and  Durango,in  Colo- 
rado. What  I  shall  say  concerning  tariff  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  this  company,  and  of  other  great  institutions  of  like  character,  is 
the  result  of  thoughtful  observation,  not  only  in  recent  years  as  an 
interested  party,  but  as  an  officer  of  the  Government  from  1889  to  1894, 
when,  as  surveyor  of  customs  at  Omaha,  it  was  my  duty  to  interpret 
and  execute  tariff  regulations.  While  making  these  observations  I 
have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  consider  both  sides  of  disputed  ques- 
tions, and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  my  opinions  have  been  honestly 
formed. 

The  act  of  1890,  commonly  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  corrected 
certain  items  in  the  then  existing  schedules  relating  to  lead  ores  and 
lead  in  other  ores,  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  inequitable,  but 
it  contained  other  and  new  provisions  which,  in  my  own  judgment  and 
the  judgment  of  the  company  which  1  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
have  proved  scarcely  less  objectionable  than  the  ones  they  were  framed 
to  correct.  Some  of  these  provisions  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1894, 
and  are  still  in  force.  It  is  to  these  particular  items,  and  to  the  absence 
from  the  schedules  of  another  very  essential  provision,  that  I  desire  to 
caU  your  attention  at  this  time.  Paragraph  165  of  the  so-called  Wil- 
son bill,  relating  to  lead  ores  and  lead  in  other  ores,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  widely  differing  interpretations,  some  of  which 
have  already  resulted  in  official  disagreements  and  considerable  vexa- 
tious litigation.  As  a  basis  for  this  discussion,  therefore,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  modification  of  that  paragraph,  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
will  accomplish  the  full  purpose  of  revenue  and  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned : 

All  ores  of  which  lead  is  a  component  part  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample 
and  assay  at  the  port  of  entry :  Provided^  That  on  ores  carrying  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  lead  the  lead  contained  therein  shall  be  admitted  free.  The  method  of 
sampling  and  assaying  to  be  that  usually  adopted  for  commercial  purposes  by  public 
sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rate  of  duty  in 
the  existing  paragraph,  the  chief  features  of  the  modification  being  the 
eliminatioii.of  the  misleading  terms  "lead  ores^'  and  "silver  ores,"  for 
which  elimination  there  is  abundant  cause. 

I  assume  at  the  outset,  gentlemen,  that  Congress  desires,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  all  concerned  in  its  pro- 
I>osed  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules,  and  that  its  purpose  will  be  to  so 
frame  each  provision  ^s  to  leave  the  least  possible  chance  for  miscon- 
struction. I  also  assume  that  when  Congress  decides  to  impose  a 
specified  duty  on  crude  lead,  it  does  not  desire  to  make  it  possible  for 
customs  collectors  to  so  interpret  its  language  as  to  assess  duty  upon 
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great  quantities  of  waste  material,  nor  upon  other  metals  associated 
with  the  lead  which  would  otherwise  be  free. 

Unfortunately,  however,  paragraph  165,  as  it  now  stands,  either  per- 
mits or  requires  both  of  these  uiyust  constructions.  This  conclusion, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to  substantiate. 

The  first  clause  in  the  paragraph  provides  that  lead  ores  shall  abe 
dutiable  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Commercially  speaking, 
any  ore  containing  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  lead,  provided  it  carries 
no  other  metal  more  valuable,  is  known  as  lead  ore.  On  the  other 
hand,  ores  carr3ing  60  or  70  per  cent  of  lead  would,  under  like  condi- 
tions, be  classified  as  lead  ore.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
suppose  A  imports  100  tons  of  low-grade  ores  containing  15  per  cent 
of  lead.  Under  paragraph  165  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  duty 
on  200,000  pounds  of  substance,  of  which  170,000  pounds  would  be 
waste,  and  worse  than  waste,  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
process  of  separation.  The  remaining  30,000  pounds  would  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  duty,  amounting  to  $1,500,  equal  to 
250  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  money  as  the  finished 
product  would  sell  for  in  the  markets  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  where  there  is  only  15  per  cent  of  lead  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  silver  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  always. 

Now,  suppose  B  imports  another  hundred  tons  of  ore  running  70  per 
cent  lead.  He  would  pay  the  same  amoant  of  duty  that  A  paid,  but 
he  would  have  nearly  five  times  as  much  lead.  It  is  clearly  manifest, 
so  that  be  who  runs  may  read,  that  a  substance  varying  so  widely  in 
the  prox>ortion  of  its  dutiable  elements,  can  not,  with  any  sort  of  jus- 
tice, be  subjected  to  a  single,  inflexible  rate  of  duty.  Specific  duties, 
to  be  equitably  applied,  can  only  cover  the  specific  and  well  defined 
commodities  on  which  those  duties  are  laid,  and  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  to  a  varying  quantity  of  other  and  useless  material 
which  happens  to  be  associated  with  them.  It  is  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  barter  that  no  man  shall  give  something  for  nothing,  and  it 
should  be  farthest  from  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  a  statute  to  compel 
a  citizen  to  pay  a  price,  and  get  no  equivalent  for  the  outlay.  Pig  lead 
is  a  finished  product,  and  upon  this  pure  and  absolute  commodity  a 
duty  is  laid  in  the  present  schedule  of  1  cent  per  pound.  An  elabo- 
rate and  costly  process  is  required  to  separate  this  pure  metal  from  the 
crude  substances  with  which  it  is  primarily  associated,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  this  required  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  is  very  properly  imposed  on  the  metal  in  crude  form.  This 
being  the  clear  and  just  interpretation  of  the  Government's  intent  and 
purpose,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  sort  of  provision 
which  can  be  twisted  into  authority  for  the  collection  of  a  greater  duty 
on  the  crude  material  than  is  levied  on  the  product  when  refined.  We 
claim,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  consistent,  and  certainly  right,  in  asking 
for  such  modification  of  this  particular  item  as  shall  provide  for  the 
assessment  of  duty  only  on  the  lead  contained  in  ores.  Upon  this 
phase  of  the  proposition  much  more  could  be  said,  but  having  brought 
the  matter  before  you  we  are  confident  that  the  equity  involved  will 
challenge  your  careful  consideration. 

With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  now  take  up,  very  briefly, 
another  and  equally  impoitant  feature  of  our  proposed  modification  of 
paragraph  165, 

By  a  i>eculiar  and  somewhat  strained  use  of  terms,  silver-bearing 
ores  in  which  the  value  of  silver  contained  therein  preponderates,  are 
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Classed  as  silver  ores,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  may  be  an  insig- 
nificant namber  of  ounces,  while  the  remaining  metals  are  figured  in 
tons.  Ores  of  this  sort  are  said  to  contain  the  lead,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ridiculous  proposition  on  its  face.  With  equal  propriety  one 
might  ^>eak  of  a  house  being  contained  in  one  of  its  closets.  In  the 
case  under  discussion  the  injustice  of  this  unique  classification  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous.  For  instance,  A  imports  100  tons  of  silver-bear- 
ing ore  containing  60  tons  of  lead,  nearly  40  tons  of  waste,  and  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  physical  item  of  4,000  ounces  of  silver.  This 
enormous  proportion  of  lead  is  valued  at  (2,400.  The  few  ounces  of 
silver,  by  the  same  regulation,  is  valued  at  $2,600,  and,  presto,  it  becomes 
at  once  a  sUver  ore,  and  the  imx>orter  pays  duty  only  on  the  120,000 
pounds  of  lead  therein,  amounting  to  $900.  B  imports  another  100  tons 
of  similar  ore,  from  the  same  mine,  containing  60  tons  of  lead,  nearly  40 
tons  of  waste,  and  3,600  ounces  of  silver.  The  lead,  as  in  the  previous 
illustration,  is  valued  at  $2,400,  while  the  silver,  happening  to  be  400 
ounces  less  in  quantity,  is  valued  at  $2,340.  Presto,  again,  and  we  have 
lead  ore,  and  duty  is  assessed  and  collected  on  the  entire  importation 
of  200,000  pounds.  Does  it  not  strike  you,  gentlemen,  as  somewhat 
absurd,  that  a  paltry  difference  of  $60  in  valuation  of  the  two  metals 
should  determine  the  character  of  the  ore  and  compel  the  payment  of 
$600  additional  duty  on  80,000  pounds  of  useless  substance! 

Mr.  HoPKUVS.  That  can  be  corrected  by  putting  the  duty  both  on 
silver  and  lead  oref 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  paragraph  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
this  morning  is  that  instead  of  saying  ^<  lead  and  silver  ore,"  I  want  the 
paragraph  so  modified  as  to  read,  '^All  ores  of  which  leuad  is  a  com- 
ponent part  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,"  etc. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  proviso  is  this:  ^^  Provided,  That  silver  ore  and 
all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three- fourths  of  1  cent 
I>er  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein." 

Mr.  AxEXANDBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patne.  Do  you  mean  to  say  on  that  kind  of  ore  they  exact  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  on  the  whole  weight  of  the  massf 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  the  silver  is  worth  a  cent  more  than  the  lead  In 
the  ore.  Kow,  the  lead  may  be  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  ore  and  the 
silver  only  a  few  ounces,  but  if  it  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  quantity 
of  lead,  why  that  determines  the  duty.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  construction  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  the  silver  is  of  chief  value  it  comes  in  free! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Where  the  silver  is  of  chief  value  they  only  collect 
on  the  lead  in  the  ore.  If  the  lead  in  the  ore  happens  to  be  a  little  more 
valuable  than  the  silver  they  collect  on  the  whole  importation,  and  there 
may  be  70  per  cent  of  waste  material  which  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  not  a  fair  construction  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  not  your  remedy  with  the  Treasury  Department 
rather  than  with  Congress,  a  modification  of  the  construction  of  the 
statute  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  On  the  lead  contained  in  the  silver  ore,  I  agree  to 
that;  but  yon  can  see  how  the  method  of  determining  whether  or  not 
it  is  silver  ore  is  unjust,  because 

Mr.  Payne.  They  interpret  that  if  the  silver  is  of  chief  value  that  it 
is  silver  ore,  and  if  the  lead  is  of  chief  value  it  is  lead  oref 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  the  value  determines  the  weight. 
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]^ow  as  to  specific  duties.  Specific  duties  can  only  be  laid  upon  well- 
defined  provisions.  You  can  not  make  a  general  application  of  it;  and 
if  you  have  a  duty  on  ore  to-day  of  15  per  cent  and  to-morrow  75  per  cent, 
and  all  classed  as  the  same  material,  you  can  see  how  much  better 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  been 
called  to  that  construction  f 

Mr.  ALE1U.NDEB.  The  Treasury  Department  authorized  it.  Let  me 
cite  a  case  that  comes  from  one  synopsis. 

I  may  cite  an  actual  case  in  point,  in  which  the  collector  of  customs 
at  St.  Louis  determined  the  value  of  22,000  pounds  of  ore  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Lead,  $231.88;  silver,  $230.42,  a  difference  of  only  $1.46.  This 
paltry  difference  of  less  than  $1.50  was  held  to  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  case  and  duty  collected  on  the  whole  importation,  of  which 
only  30  per  cent  was  a  dutiable  metal.  Had  the  collector's  estimate  on 
lead  been  $1.47  less,  the  ore  would  have  been  classified  as  silver  ore, 
and  on  the  difference  of  a  single  cent,  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  impor- 
tation would  have  passed  the  custom-house  free.  Appeal  was  made 
from  the  collector's  valuation,  and  the  United  States  General  Apprais- 
ers discovered  that  an  advisory  circular  issued  by  the  Department  con- 
cerning valuations  had  been  construed  as  mandatory,  a  course  which 
the  appraisers  took  occasion  to  condemn,  and  the  entry  was  ordered  to 
be  reliquidated  as  silver  ore  containing  lead.  I  have  in  mind  other 
cases  of  varying  magnitude,  but  they  need  not  be  cited  now.  I  have 
shown  the  injustice  of  two  features  of  the  present  paragraph,  and  I 
can  not  think  that  a  provision  so  clearly  open  to  objection,  so  manifestly 
inequitable,  and  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  abuse,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  statutes. 

One  other  item  in  connection  with  this  paragraph  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  for  that  purx)ose. 

The  paragraph  as  it  now  reads  calls  for  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  crude  lead,  and  this  provision  we  have  no  desire  to  disturb. 
We  believe  it  to  be  as  equitable  an  adjustment  of  that  feature  of  the 
bill,  for  all  concerned,  as  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at.  As  patriotic  citi- 
zens, we  believe  in  that  measure  of  protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  which 
will  guarantee  to  American  producers  of  raw  material  a  reasonable 
safeguard,  without  jeopardizing  the  success  and  prosperity  of  other 
and  far  greater  interests  equally  entitled  to  protection.  To  fix  a  rate 
of  duty  on  lead  in  crude  form  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
American  smelters  to  deal  justly  with  the  great  producers  of  other  and 
far  more  valuable  ores,  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  minor  interest,  would 
defeat  the  aim  and  purpose  of  true  protective  principles,  and  might, 
with  considerable  propriety,  be  termed  class  legislation.  A  duty  of 
three  fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  lead  in  ores  is  equivalent,  at  aver- 
age prices,  to  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  generous  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  native  lead  ought  to  be  sufiicient,  even  if  no  necessity 
existed  for  the  importation  of  foreign  ores.  But  such  necessity  does 
exist.  I  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  great  quantities  of  so-called 
silver-lead  and  galena  ores  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  treatmentof  dry 
ores  carrying  other  and  more  valuable  metals.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion was  elaborately  argued  by  able  men  when  the  act  of  1890  was  under 
consideration,  and  doubtless  again  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed. 
I  need  not  now  repeat  the  arguments  then  employed,  but  I  may  refer 
to  one  feature  of  smelting  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  length, 
but  which  is  exceedingly  important  as  a  factor  in  this  discussion. 
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Very  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  necessity  of  fluxes,  and  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  ores  under  discussion  are  particularly 
desirable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  other  substances,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  may  meet  this  requirement  in  part,  but  for  very  good 
reasons  neither  limestone  nor  iron  fluxes  can  do  more  than  assist  in  the 
smelting  of  precious  metals.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  by  smelters  that 
bullion  can  not  safely  carry  more  than  400  ounces  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  ton.  A  greater  proportion  would  increase  the  percentage  remain- 
ing in  slag  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  resmelting,  which  would 
add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  treatment.  While  iron  fluxes  and 
limestone  go  entirely  to  waste,  the  greater  x>ortion  of  lead  fluxes  is 
retained,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  carrier  or  collector  of  the  precious 
metals.  An  ordinary  charge  for  a  furnace  might  consist  of  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  other  material,  to  5  or  10  per  cent  of  lead,  but  such  a  proportion 
would  so  increase  the  percentage  of  valuable  metals  in  the  slag  as  to 
make  the  process  disastrous.  The  addition,  therefore,  of  liberal  quan- 
tities of  free  melting  galena  ore,  carrying  60  to  70  per  cent  of  lead, 
would  keep  the  bullion  at  a  proper  grade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  affinity  between  the  precious  metals  and  lead,  so 
that  its  presence  in  the  charge  is  a  pretty  sure  guaranty  that  those 
metals  will  be  carried  down  into  the  bullion  instead  of  being  left  to  an 
unprofitable  extent  in  the  slag.  I  may  illustrate  this  carrying  quality 
by  the  rain  on  a  window.  Drops.accumulate  on  a  rainy  day  until  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  by  the  clinging  globules,  each  too  light  in 
itself  to  move,  but  by  and  by  a  big  drop  strikes  where  two  or  three  are 
staying,  and  tney  all  start  together  to  zigzag  down  to  the  bottom,  car- 
rying with  them  all  the  weaker  drops  that  lie  in  the  way. 

Having  shown  the  necessity  for  the  free  use  of  lead  fluxes,  it  only 
remains  to  discuss  the  matter  of  supply. 

In  the  year  1892  the  Omaha  &  Grant  Company  imiM)rted  into  this 
country  from  Mexico  for  use  in  the  Omaha  works  alone  20,000  tons  of 
lead-bearing  ores.  In  1893  they  imported  21,000  tons,  but  in  1894  less 
than  2,000  tons,  and  since  that  time  none  at  all.  The  reason  for  this 
remarkable  change  was  twofold — the  high  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  bill  and  the  discouraging  methods  of  valuation.  The  result 
of  these  conditions  was  the  building,  by  individuals  of  this  company, 
of  extensive  smelting  works  in  Mexico  which  deprived  American  labor- 
ers of  that  much  employment,  deprived  American  railways  of  large 
receipts  from  transportation,  and  cut  off  from  the  revenue  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  reduction  of  duty  by  the  Wilson  bill  was 
something  of  a  relief,  for  in  the  meantime  great  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  the  purchase  of  sufficient  native  ores  of  similar  charac- 
ter to  maintain,  economically,  the  great  operations  of  their  several 
plants,  and  the  Mexican  ores  were  being  smelted  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  they  not  get  those  ores  from  Idaho  and  Nevada! 
That  question  was  raised  during  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  as 
we  had  some  smelters  at  Aurora,  III.,  my  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  remember  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  opinion  I  have  had  is  that  they  have  developed 
mines  in  Idaho  and  Nevada,  where  they  got  fluxing  ores  as  good  as 
those  imported. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  get  them  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  Goeur  d'Alene  mines,  which  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  Idaho,  use  a  great  deal  of  that,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  had  strikes  and  trouble  with  the  miners  which  has  abridged 
the  production. 
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Another  soorce  of  sapply  was  being  developed,  however,  in  British 
Golombia,  and  American  smelters  came  into  sharp  competition  for 
those  desirable  ores.  By  reference  to  the  1895  report  in  the  Mineral 
Industry,  we  find  that  while  269,000  tons  of  lead  were  produced  by 
American  smelters  in  that  year  only  156,000  tons  came  from  American 
ores.  I  think  I  state  a  fact  which  no  well-informed  smelter  ^ill  ques- 
tion when  I  say  that  the  output  of  silver-lead  ores  from  American  mines 
has  proved  to  be  altogether  inadequate  for  the  treatment  of  so  called 
dry  ores,  and  that  any  abridgment  of  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  silver-lead  ores  would  work  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  whole 
smelting  and  mining  interests  of  this  country,  except  the  few  pro- 
ducers of  those  particular  ores.  Our  company  imported  from  British 
Columbia  last  year  for  the  Omaha  works  alone  over  6,000  tons  of 
galena  ore,  and  even  with  this  increased  supply  there  were  times 
within  the  year  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  mixtures  up 
and  the  furnaces  running.  Overtures  have  already  been  made  to  this 
company  for  the  erection  of  extensive  smelting  works  in  British  Colum- 
bia, but  under  existing  conditions  they  have  not  been  inclined  to  accept 
them. 

I  may  say,  with  considerable  confidence,  however,  that  if  the  condi- 
tions of  1892  and  1893  are  restored,  or  a  near  approximate  thereto,  the 
same  incentive  which  took  millions  of  dollars  of  active  American  capi- 
tal into  Mexico  will  take  other  millions  into  British  Columbia.  To 
handicap  the  enormous  smelting  interests  of  this  country,  and  through 
them  the  great  producers  of  precious  metals,  simply  to  give  an  unnec- 
essary protection  to  a  single  minor  element  in  our  mining  industries, 
would  be  exceedingly  ill-advised,  if  not  disastrous.  The  sharp  tesson 
which  a  high  tariff  furnished  in  counection  with  Mexican  ores  is  further 
set  forth  in  the  following  excerpt  from  The  Mineral  Industry,  which  I 
ask  permission  to  read.    This  is  in  the  report  for  1894: 

In  the  WeBtern  States,  especially  in  Idaho,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  autocratic 
rule  of  miners'  unions  have  interfered  so  seriously  with  the  working  of  silver-lead 
mines  that  the  question  has  almost  reached  the  point  where  the  existence  of  the 
industry  is  in  danger.  The  steadv  increase  in  the  output  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
(nonargentiferous)  lead  through  the  lowest  markets,  is  a  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  our  ability  to  compete  with  any  country.  Competent  experts  state  that  with 
large,  well-designed  works  Missouri  and  Kansas  can  produce  with  profit  down  to 
very  near  the  cost  of  lead  in  Spain. 

The  heavy  decrease  of  9,522  tons,  or  32.5  per  cent,  shown  in  the  amount  of  lead 
smelted  from  foreign  ores,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  short>sighted  and  mistaken 
j)olicy  of  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  lead  in  ores.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
establishment  of  an  importont  smelting  industry  in  Mexico,  with  American  capital, 
and  the  heavy  importations  which  shohld  now  come  to  the  American  smelters  from 
Mexico  will  not  be  received,  for  the  industry  has  become  firmly  established  in  that 
country.  This  is  directly  shown  by  the  tables.  The  lead  imi>orted  in  ore  in  18d4 
was  only  19,748  tons,  as  against  29,270  tons  in  1893,  and  26,734  tons  in  1892.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lead  imported  in  foreign  bullion  for  refining  increased  from  14,149 
tons  in  1892  to  35,000  tons  in  1893,  and  40,345  tons  iu  1894.  As  the  duty  on  lead  in 
ore  was  relatively  higher  than  on  lead  in  bullion,  a  further  inducement  was  offered 
to  Mexican  mine  owners  to  do  their  smelting  at  home,  and  the  natural  result  was 
manifest. 

Nearly  all  the  lead  imported  in  ore  and  most  of  that  in  bullion  came  to  this  country 
from  Mexico.  Some,  however,  is  imported  from  Canada,  and  especially  from  the 
Kootenai  region,  where  silver-lead  mines  are  being  opened  up  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

I  beg  also  to  submit  another  brief  excerpt  from  the  same  anthority  for 
1895: 

The  increase  in  the  quantities  of  si  ver  esx>ecially  produced  or  refined  in  this  country 
was  due  largely  to  the  treatment  here  of  base  bull  ion  from  Mexico.  The  unwise  impo  • 
sition  of  a  high  duty  on  silver  lead  ores  some  years  ago  has  not  only  deprived  our 
smelters  of  a  large  amount  of  work  which  they  formeny  had,  and  of  a  class  of  ores 
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which  were  pArticnlarly  desirable  for  treatment  in  connection  with  oar  own ;  it  has 
also  built  up  in  Mexico  a  lar^e  and  flourishing  smelting  industry  which  is  now  well 
established  and  able  to  hold  its  own.  This  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  bullion  obtained  by  smelting  given  in  the  Mexican  returns.  The 
greater  part  of  the  base  bullion  made  in  that  country  is  sent  here  to  be  refined,  and 
to  this  IS  due  the  fact  that  while  our  own  output  of  silver  showed  a  decrease  of 
3,515,640  ounces,  there  was  an  actual  gain  of  6,247,485  ounces. 

These  facts  which  are  now  disclosed  in  connection  with  Mexican  ores, 
and  the  transference  of  great  smelting  interests  from  this  country  to 
Mexico,  are  almost  sure  to  be  repeated  in  British  Golambia,  if  an 
oppressive  duty  is  levied  on  silver-lead  ores. 

It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  production  of  galena 
ore  in  British  Columbia,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our  present  impor- 
tations, American  miners  are  not  pitted  against  peons,  but  they  are  in 
honorablecompetition  with  well-paid,  intelligent  workmen,  chiefly  Amer- 
ic£Mis,  and  tiie  necessity  for  a  prohibitive  protective  barrier  for  native 
mines  and  miners,  which  has  been  urged  heretofore,  does  not,  in  fact, 
exist.  For  the  greater  good,  therefore,  of  the  greater  number,  and 
of  the  greater  interests  involved,  we  respectfully  urge  your  careful  cou- 
sideration  of  the  x>oints  I  have  presented. 

LEiJ)  IN  BULLION. 

In  one  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted, there  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  relatively  higher  duty  on  lead 
in  ore  than  on  lead  in  bullion. 

The  present  difference  of  only  one-quarter  of  a  cent  i)er  pound 
between  lead  in  ore  and  lead  in  pigs  is  clearly  out  of  proportion.  There 
is  no  duty  fixed  on  bullion,  or  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  this  omis- 
mon  from  existing  schedules  is  the  important  item  referred  to  in  the 
early  part  of  my  remarks. 

Pig  lead  and  base  bullion  are  entirely  distinct  commodities,  and  an 
elaborate  process  of  separation  is  necessary  to  produce  the  refined 
product  after  the  ores  have  been  reduced  to  bullion. 

It  is  our  deliberate  judgment  that  if  duty  on  lead  in  ores  is  fixed  at 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  there  should  be  laid  on  pig  lead  a 
duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  and  on  lead  in  base  bullion  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  i>er  x)ound. 

Under  the  present  tariff  act,  collectors  have  been  entirely  at  sea  as  to 
the  classificatioQ  of  bullion,  and  as  a  sort  of  compromise  it  has  been 
rated  as  pig  lead.  ImxK>rters  protested  vigorously  against  such  classi- 
fication, and  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  could  not  be  alike.  While 
admitting  that  base  bullion  was  not  pig  lead  but  a  crude  metal  contain- 
ing lead,  and  that  duty  could  only  be  assessed  on  the  lead  so  containe<l, 
the  General  Appraisers  were  unable  to  find  in  the  tariff  schedules  a 
provision  under  which  they  could  properly  rate  it,  and  collectors  were 
instructed  to  continue  the  assessment  of  duty  at  the  pig- lead  rate.  It 
is  well  understood  by  smelters  of  silver-lead  ores,  in  conjunction  with 
other  ores  carrying  precious  metals,  that  base  bullion  is  about  half  way 
along  from  lead  in  ores,  to  pig  lead.  It  having  been  ofQclally  decided 
that  base  bullion  is  not  pig  lead,  and  that  the  lead  contained  therein 
can  not  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  until,  by  a  process  of  melting 
and  refining,  it  shall  have  been  separated  from  its  associate  elements 
and  run  into  bars  or  pigs,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  a  rate  of  duty  rela- 
tively less  than  that  on  pig  lead,  and  relatively  higher  than  that  on  lead 
in  ores,  should  be  applied. 
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It  also  having  been  decided  that  duty  shall  only  be  assessed  on  the 
lead  contained  in  the  bullion,  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fix  an  Intermedi- 
ate rate  seems  clear.  We  beg  to  urge,  therefore,  that  the  rates  of  duty 
on  the  three  forms  of  lead  imported  be  fixed  as  follows :  On  lead  in 
ores,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  on  lead  contained  in  base  bullion, 
1^  cents  per  pound;  and  on  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  1^  cents  per  pound 
These  rates  are  relatively  just,  and  whatever  the  initial  rate  may  be, 
this  proportion  should  be  preserved. 

We  approve  the  purpose  of  this  committee  and  of  Congress  to  fix  a 
duty  on  finished  or  partly  finished  products  high  enough  to  give  ample 
protection  to  American  labor  and  to  American  producers,  but  we  also 
desire  that  American  capital  and  American  institutions  for  the  conver- 
sion of  raw  material  into  finished  products  be  also  considered.  A  high 
duty  on  crude  lead  and  a  relatively  low  duty  on  pig  lead  and  bullion 
would  be  the  most  effective  means  that  could  be  adopted  to  encourage, 
if  not  absolutely  force,  American  smelters  to  set  up  works  abroad  and 
to  injure  and  make  uncertain  our  American  market  for  finished  lead 
products.  Against  such  adjustment  of  duties*  we  earnestly  and 
patriotically  protest. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  your  courtesy  and  patience. 


STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  JOES  F.  DAVIS,  OF  CAUFOEHIA. 

Saturday,  January  P,  1897. 

Mr.  Davis  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  explanation  that  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me,  and  he  has  practically  stated 
just  what  I  would  have  stated  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  a  duty 
to  be  imposed  upon  these  various  lead  ores,  with  this  exception,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  little  higher  protection  than  he  has  suggested  upon 
the  native  ores  of  our  country,  and  lor  a  reason  perhaps  he  does  not 
know,  and  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  meet  him  and  make  a  further 
explanation  in  the  matter.  We  have  in  southern  California,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  an  immense  body  of  galena  ores  partially  pros- 
pected, to  which  an  impetus  was  given  by  the  McKinley  bill,  which  I 
have  stated  in  my  brief  which  I  will  hand  to  the  committee,  and  then 
following  that  the  Wilson  bill  came  in  and  destroyed  our  enterprise 
because  we  could  not  get  out  our  ores.  There  is  a  large  deposit  of  ores 
on  the  dump  now.  I  have  had  various  consultations  with  the  people  of 
El  Paso  and  with  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pueblo,  in  reference  to  these  very  mat- 
ters, saying  some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  these  ores  could 
be  gotten  out. 

Now,  with  the  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  it  stimulated  that  enterprise  there  and  enabled  these  people  to 
open  these  vast  fields  of  lead  ores.  But,  gentlemen,  this  enterprise  has 
stopped.  The  gentleman  thinks  that  the  country  could  not  be  supplied. 
1  can  say  I  will  give  one  instance.  We  can  supply  all  the  smelters  of 
this  country  from  San  Bernardino  County  alone.  There  are  thousands 
of  tons  on  the  dump  running  from30  to  60  per  cent  of  lead,  25  to  30  ounces 
silver,  and  $4  to  $20  of  gold  per  ton,  and  if  the  duty  is  so  arranged  as 
suggested — if  we  can  have  a  little  higher  rate  of  duty,  if  only  I  cent  a 
pound — that  will  probably  enable  us  to  utilize  those  ores  in  that  county 
and  certainly  give  to  California  and  that  county  a  large  impetus  in 
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their  indastries.  When  we  started  out  under  the  McKinley  bill,  open- 
ing these  mines,  it  took  some  time  to  get  them  fairly  under  way,  and 
then  we  were  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  difTefence  in  the  duty.  If 
the  duty  is  restored  we  can  open  those  mines  through  that  lead  country 
so  that  these  smelters  can  have  all  the  ore  they  want.  They  have  now 
to  go  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ores.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance for  all  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  large  are  your  mines  f 

Mr.  Dayis.  Oh,  there  are  thousands  of  tons.  There  have  been  taken 
out  and  are  lying  on  the  dump  to-day  more  than  100,000  tons  that  could 
be  immediately  delivered,  enough  to  run  all  the  smelters  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  is  it  that  American  capital  has  gone  to  Mexico, 
then,  and  to  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  they  did  not  understand  the 
wealth  of  our  deposits.  Since  it  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
capitalists  I  have  been  ofiered  capital — all  the  capital  I  wanted — from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  to  open  and  conduct  the  business  in  these  mines. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  any  communication  with  the  Omaha  and 
Chicago  and  Aurora  smelters? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  ready  to  take  our  ores. 

Mr.  Payne.  To  what  extent  did  they  use  these  ores  under  the  McKin- 
ley bill! 

Mr.  Davis.  They  used  all  they  could  get,  but  the  trouble  was  just 
when  we  got  our  business  of  mining  started  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
the  ores  the  duty  was  taken  off  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Practically  they  have  not  been  able  to  use  much? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  are  on  the  dump  there. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  rich  are  these  ores? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  run  from  30  to  CO  i)er  cent  lead,  and  25  to  30  ounces 
of  silver,  and  $4  to  $20  of  gold  per  ton,  so  a  very  fair  average  would  be 
30  i)er  cent  lead,  30  ounces  of  silver,  and  $8  of  gold.  I  am  prepared  to 
famish  any  smelters  in  the  United  States  when  things  get  in  shape 
with  all  the  ores  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  written  statement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  furnish  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  these  ores? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  dependent  upon  El  Paso,  Pueblo,  and  the  smel- 
ters this  gentleman  referred  to.  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Pueblo  works,  went 
80  far  as  to  agree  to  famish  me  an  assayer  at  the  dumping  ground  any- 
where on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  we  would  deliver 
these  ores,  and,  as  that  gentleman  stated,  he  agreed  to  smelt  the  higher 
grade  lead  ores  if  we  would  deliver  them.  I  will  submit  this  written 
statement: 

I  beg  respectfally  to  submit  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per 
ponud  on  lead  ores,  as  formerly  operative  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  smelters 
of  Colorado,  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere  necessarily  require  an  enormous  quantity  of 
lead  ore  for  utilization  as  ^*iiux"  in  the  wor^iing  of  dry  ores.  At  the  present  time, 
because  of  the  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill,  almost  all  the  necessary  ore  is  imported 
from  Mexico.  And  this  condition  prevails  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  within  our 
own  borders — close  by  these  same  smelters — we  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
argentiferous  galena,  sufficient  to  run  all  the  smelting  works  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  come,  which  can  not  be  utilized  prohtably  until  a  protective  duty 
(as  under  the  McKinley  bill)  is  enacted. 

Fully  100,000  tons  of  necessary  lead  ores  per  annum  are  now  imported  from  Mexico. 
Surely  we  should  first  utilize  our  own  mineral  riches  before  sending  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  and  unnecessarily,  into  a  foreign  country.    The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
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land  in  that  part  of  California  and  Neyada  where  these  enormous  deposits  of  argen- 
tiferous ore  lie  actually  in  ''dumps,''  ready  for  transportation,  being  arid  and  almost 
a  sandy  desert,  render  it  an  imperative  necessity  tnat  the  men  (and  capital)  who 
would  brave  the  hardships  entailed  should  he  protected,  i.  e.,  by  a  duty. 

In  San  Bernardino  and  Inyo  counties  of  Califoruia,  but  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  there  lies  a  trackless  region  rich  in  argentiferoas  ores. 
Hitherto  transportation  across  this  sandy  waste  was  difficult  (by  pack  train  only), 
but  this  problem  has  now  been  solved  through  the  advent  of  the  traction  engine. 

The  present  low  price  of  lead  (and  silver)  makes  the  development  of  tbese  immensely 
valuable  deposits  (and  mines)  of  lead  ore  almost  impossible,  since  the  Wilson  bill 
discriminates  in  favor  of  foreign  competition. 

Increase,  i.  e.,  restore,  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  and  billions  of  tons  of  ore, 
much  of  it  the  accumulation  of  work  done  during  tbe  brief  term  of  the  McKioley 
bill,  which  had  given  an  impetus  to  this  district,  would  speedily  find  its  way  to  onr 
smelters. 

A  busy  mining  camp  would  spring  up  in  the  desert  and  the  wealth  that  nature 
has  there  so  bountifully  showered  upon  onr  country  would  startle  the  world.  I  have 
spent  much  time  *' prospecting '^  that  particular  section  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 
The  deposits  are  immense  and  of  great  depth  and  richness.  Our  smelters  must  have 
lead  ores.  Let's  help  onr  miners  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary,  which  we  can  do  if 
protected  by  a  reasonable  tariflf,  so  we  may  build  roads  and  procure  that  scarce 
necessity,  water,  and  thereby  add  countless  millions  to  the  surplus  capital  of  onr 
country. 

The  permanent  prosperity  of  onr  country  can  find  no  more  available  factor  to  snch 
an  end  than  the  protection  and  consequent  development  of  its  mineral  deposits, 
wheresoever  found,  and  a  superabundance  of  capital  awaits  only  the  favorable  action 
of  Congress  upon  this  vitally  important  question. 

Jno.  T.  Davis, 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


STATEKEirr  OF  MR.  DWIOHT  A.  JONES,  OF  HEW  TOBE,  BEPBE- 
SEHTIHO  THE  ST  JOSEPH  AHD  DOE  BUB  LEAD  COHPABIES. 

Satubday,  January  P,  1897. 

Mr.  Jones  said:  Mr.  F.  E.  Camp  and  I  represent  the  St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company  and  the  Doe  Ean  Lead  Company,  both  corporations  carrying 
on  business  in  Missouri.  I  have  a  brief  statement  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee,  and  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  advocated  by  the  gentleman  representing  the  Omaha 
refineries:  He  asked  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  two  articles  which  are 
now  coming  into  this  country  and  bothering  the  producers  of  lead  in 
this  country,  those  are  the  Mexican  ores,  the  Canadian  ores,  and  the  bul- 
lion. He  is  willing  to  have  the  duty  raised  a  little  upon  pig  lead,  which 
does  not  bother  us  any,  but  be  wants  to  have  the  duties  reduced  oa  tbe 
Mexican  ores  and  bullion,  which  are  causing  all  the  trouble  in  this 
country. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  organized  in  1864,  and  the  Doe  Bun 
Lead  Company,  organized  in  1886,  are  the  largest  producers  and  smelters 
of  pure  galena  lead  ore  in  tbe  United  States.  Their  mines,  mills,  and 
smeltings  plant  are  located  in  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  indus- 
tries there  carried  on  have  built  up  and  greatly  enriched  that  section 
of  our  country,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  lead  mining  for  its 
prosperity.  These  companies  produce  nothing  but  pig  lead,  and  are 
therefore  concerned  solely  with  the  duties  affecting  <^lead  ore  and  lead 
dross,'' and  'Mead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead,  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactttred." 
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These  duties  since  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Company  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

[  Dutie*  In  cenU  per  poand.j 


Lead  ore  and  drose  . . . 
Lead  in  pige  and  ban 
Scrap  lead 


1864. 

1875-1882. 

1883. 

1890. 

n 

U 

11 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

u 

H 

2 

2 

18M. 


1 

1 


NOTK.— Provided,  That  allTer  ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  doty  on  the  lead 
contained  therein,  according,  to  sample  and  a88a3'  at  the  port  of  entry,  the  method  of  sampling  and 
assaying  to  be  that  adopted  Tor  commercial  purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  figures  it  appears: 

(1)  That  from  1864  to  1894  the  duty  on  lead  ore  was  1^  cents  per 
pound,  on  pig  and  bar  lead  2  cents  per  pound,  and  on  scrap  lead  1 J  to 
2  cents  ]^r  pound. 

(2)  That  the  McKinley  Act  did  not  raise  the  duties  in  force  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption. 

(3)  That  the  Wilson  Act  reduced  the  duties  on  all  three  products 
below  any  amount  collected  since  1864  and  established  them  at  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Lead  ore  and  dross,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound;  lead 
in  pigs  and  bars  and  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  1  cent 
per  x>ound. 

This,  it  wift  be  seen  at  once,  was  a  startling  change  in  policy,  and 
we  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
that  this  departure  from  the  precedent  of  a  long  period  of  time  prior 
to  1894  and  the  reduction  of  duties  brought  about  by  this  tariff  of  1894 
have  crippled  the  lead  industry,  have  transfered  a  large  portion  of  the 
home  market  of  this  country  to  foreigners,  and  have  also  failed  to 
materially  increase  revenue. 

First.  It  is  needless  to  bring  proof  to  show  the  crippled  state  of  the 
lead  industry  of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1896  the  official 
price  of  lead  at  New  York  City  touched  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded 
there,  namely,  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
New  York  price  was  on  a  par  with  the  London  price.  Wages  in  Mis- 
souri have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  many  mines  have 
been  closed,  and  others  are  at  the  point  of  closing.  Those  who  continue 
to  operate  their  works  do  so  by  exercising  the  greatest  economy,  by 
increasing  their  production  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  compete  with  the 
flood  of  foreign  ore,  by  cutting  wages,  and  by  neglecting  all  repairs. 
This  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  and  unless  some  relief  is  afforded, 
these  home  producers  mirst  surrender  the  industry  to  their  foreign 
competitors,  a  result  that  would  be  disastrous  to  this  country  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  war. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  foreign  lead  ore  has  taken  possession 
of  our  home  market  is  graphically  shown  on  the  diagram  taken  from 
the  Iron  Age  of  January  2, 1896,  and  attached  to  the  next  following 
page. 

PLX7CTUAT10N8  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OP  LEAD. 

Until  1883  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  showed  an  almoet  continn- 
ons  advanoe,  rapidly  accelerating  as  one  by  one  the  leading  districts  hi  the  Rocky 
Uoontains  were  developed.  This  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  diafiram, 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  data  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Until 
1870  we  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  outpat  of  the  mines  of  the  Mississippi 
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Valley  and  upon  imports.  How  the  latter  fliictnat«d,  partionlarly  durins  the  war 
period,  is  shown  in  toe  engraving.  Crom  1865,  and  for  a  nnmlier  of  years,  the  United 
States  GovemmonC  resold  the  enrplns  acciimtilated  daring  the  war,  these  oddittoDS 
to  tlie  supply  being  neglected,  howeTor,  in  the  grapliical  presentation .  Imports 
ceased  in  1876,  to  be  resumed  on  a  nioderat«  soale  in  1878  for  a  nnmbei  of  years.  Id 
1885  liegan  the  imports  in  tlie  form  of  Mexican  lead  ores,  to  whieli  recently  ores  from 
Canada  have  been  nddod.  We  have  shaded  Cbe  area  indicating  tlio  additional  snpply. 
Above  it  rnna  tbe  line  which  represents  tlie  further  supply  in  the  shape  of  imports 


The  ProdacUon  ud  Importa 


payment  of  dnty,  into  tbe  channelB  of  oar  home  consnmptiou.  To  what  extent  for- 
eign material  has  conquered  a  share  in  aupplyiug  the  American  market  is  evident  at 
a  glance. 

The  large  snpply  of  ailver-lead  ore  in  Mexico  eoables  that  coantiy  at 
preseot  to  control  our  market.  For,  as  aoon  as  the  price  of  lead  reaches 
apoint  that  tbe  manipulators  of  Mexican  ore  consider  favorable  they 
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put  upon  the  market  all  the  lead  it  can  make  to  preyent  any  snch  increase 
in  the  price  as  iivill  protect  oar  home  producers.  They  thus  hold  the 
X>ower  to  keep  down  the  industry  absolutely  and  to  limit  any  tendency 
in  upward  prices.  This  power  they  used  in  the  calendar  year  1895  to 
the  extent  of  putting  on  the  market  twenty  thousand  tons  of  lead  from 
Mexican  ores,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  tons  of  lead  from  Mexican 
bnllion.    (See  tables  attached  hereto.) 

The  effect  was  to  drive  down  our  home  price,  to  create  the  depression 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering,  and  to  destroy  the  Government's 
revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1896,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show. 

It  also  appears  from  the  diagram  submitted  that  in  the  years  1891, 
1892, 1893,  great  quantities  of  these  ores  came  over  our  borders  and 
that  the  effect  was  to  lower  the  price  from  4.33}  cents  per  x)ound  in 
New  York  in  1890  to  3.61  cents  per  pound  in  1893,  and  when  the  new 
rate  of  duty  was  established  and  increased  importations  arrived  the 
price  fell  steadily  until  in  1896  it  was  2.83  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest 
recorded  yearly  average.  (See  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Caswell  in 
volume  4,  part  3,  of  the  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1895, 
showing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  see  tables  for 
1896  and  1896  prepared  by  Mr.  OasweU  and  hereto  attached). 

This  has  produced  a  crisis  and  American  producers  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  They  are  making  every  effort  to  keep  their  laborers 
at  work,  and  they,  propose  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground,  but  they  are 
gradually  surrendering  their  own  market  to  foreigirers.  With  the  low 
cost  of  Mexicau  labor  and  the  low  water  transportation  rates  from 
Mexico,  this  ore  seeks  our  market  whether  the  duty  is  1^  cents  or  three- 
fourths  cent  a  pound.  Much  of  this  has  come  to  us  in  recent  years  as 
lead  bullion,  which  is  much  more  easily  transported,  and  which  comes 
here  in  bond  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  this  country  without 
the  payment  of  duty  and  of  using  our  market  if  the  price  is  such  that 
Mexican  owners  can  sell  profitably,  and  of  also  going  to  the  European 
market  if  that  promises  a  better  result  than  the  payment  of  duty  and 
a  sale  in  this  country.  During  the  extremely  low  price  of  lead  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1896  the  exports  of  bonded  lead  from  the  port  of 
Now  York  kept  about  even  pace  with  the  imports,  but  during  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  with  the  slight  rise  in  price  to  about  3  cents  per  pound,  the 
exports  fell  off'  largely,  there  being  3,800  tons  imported  in  that  month 
and  only  2,121  tons  exported.  The  balance  of  1,679  tons  was  added  to 
the  stock  in  bond,  which,  on  December  31,  was  reported  to  be  7,008 
tons  (see  daily  report  of  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  January  4, 1897), 
and  this  stock  stands  as  a  threat  to  our  market  at  a  figure  which  will 
yield  a  profit  from  the  mining  and  smelting  of  Mexican  ores  after  the 
payment  of  only  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  duty. 

The  request  for  a  lower  duty  on  this  bullion  than  that  imposed  on 
pig  lead  should  not  be  granted.  The  bullion  is  in  convenient  shape  for 
shipment,  and  although  it  needs  additional  refinement,  pig  lead  also 
needs  frirther  refinement  before  it  can  be  used  for  corroding  purposes. 
The  lead  bullion  is  more  injurious  to  the  producers  of  pig  lead  than  pig 
lead  itself  would  be,  owing  to  the  privilege  of  importation  in  bond  which 
has  been  extended  to  it,  but  we  ask  only  for  the  same  duty  on  both. 

The  idea  that  the  Mexican  lead  is  needed  for  fluxing  purposes  is 
thus  exposed  by  the  miuority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  made  May  11, 1892: 

The  argument  of  the  majority  goes  on  the  idea  that  Mexican  ores  are  different  from 
American  ores ;  that;  while  all  the  mountain  and  mineral  characteriBtics  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  the  same,  while  the  same  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
both;  at  the  hoondary  of  Mexico  all  these  things  change,  and  we  are  then  in  u 
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land  of  flnx  ores,  mucLe  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  flazing  American  dry  ores, 
and  only  kept  from  doing  so  by  the  unwisdom  of  protectionists  whose  hearts  are 
hardened  against  free  raw  materials. 

It  may  farther  be  said  that  we  do  not  advocate  a  prohibitory  duty, 
and  therefore  these  ores  may  be  obtained  for  fluxing,  if  smelters  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  them. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Caswell, 
and  published  in  the  Iron  Age,  January  2, 1896,  gives  an  unpreju- 
diced view  of  affairs  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  last  year : 

The  lesson  of  aU  the  data  we  have  on  lead  appears  to  be  that  this  country  is 
down  below  cost  price  at  the  present,  and  that  it  wiU  remain  so  unless  the  entire 
range  and  scale  of  labor  and  transportation  go  down.  Not  only  are  the  factors  of 
cost  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  but  we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  freights.  The  average  cost  from  the  mines  to  the  market  in  Europe  is 
probably  not  over  $4  per  ton.  Spain  can  send  its  product  directly  to  London  by 
water  easily  at  $2  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  freight  from  the  Missouri  mines  to 
the  nearest  cousimiptive  point,  St.  Louis,  costs  $2  or  id  per  ton,  and  $7  on  an  average 
to  New  York  Cify,  while  Idaho  and  Utan  must  pay  at  least  $5  to  the  nearest  point, 
and  close  on  to  $20  to  the  farthest  point.  We  may  therefore  fairly  state  that  it 
costs  the  American  miner  $12  to  $14  per  ton  on  the  average,  against  one-third  of  that 
sum  in  Europe.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  state  that,  with  the  added  cost  of  freight,  the 
American  producer,  even  with  1  per  cent  per  pound  of  protection,  is  practically  sell- 
ing on  the liSuropean  basis.  The  American  miner  of  to-day  is  receiving  less  for  his 
product  at  the  mines  than  any  producer  in  the  world. 

The  Mexican  miner  and  the  Mexican  smelter  have  a  greater  adyantage 
in  respect  to  freighjb  than  the  European  miner,  even,  and  within  the  last 
year  or  two  the  importations  of  lead  ore  from  British  Columbia  have 
been  most  threatening.  With  these  doors  open  and  opening,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  average  price  to  the  American  producer  is 
steadily  falling  t 

Third.  We  consider  it  of  great  Importance  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  tariff  of  1890  produced  a  revenue  from  importations  of  lead  and 
lead  ore  which  practically  equals  the  revenue  obtained  under  the  tarift 
of  1894,  and  at  the  same  time  it  guarded  the  industry  and  protected 
labor.  The  total  revenue  from  lead  and  its  manufactures  for  the  calen- 
dar years  following  is  shown  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  for  March,  1896  (published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics),  at 
pages  1145  and  1146: 

Forl891  it  was $686,864.74 

For  1892  it  was ^ 867,916.74 

For  1893  it  was 958,760.90 

Making  a  total  for  the  three  years  of 2,613,542.38 

For  1894  it  was 758,662.75 

For  1895  it  was 1,385,437.84 

For  1896  it  was  (estimated) » 372,762.92 

Making  a  total  for  the  three  years  of 2,516,863.51 

^NoTB. — The  revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1896  has  not  been  completely  returned, 
but  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics  gives  the  foUowing  figures  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year : 

Quarter  ending — 

March  31, 1896 • $190,776.46 

June  30, 1896 60,846.98 

September  30,  1896 71,139.48 

The  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  as  exportations  of 
Mexican  lead  refined  in  bond  about  equaled  importations,  and  as  to 
months  of  October  and  November  were  exceptionaUy  inactive,  is  esti- 
mated at.,., • 50,000.00 

372, 762. 92 
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It  is  to  be  observed  in  comparing  these  figures  that  the  revenue  for 
1896  has  fallen  astonishingly  from  that  of  1895,  and  it  shows  that  the 
great  importations  in  1895  have  not  only  ruined  our  market,  but  that 
they  have  destroyed  the  Government's  revenue  for  the  current  year. 
The  imx)osition  of  a  higher  duty  will  benefit  the  American  price  and  will 
bring  back  duties  to  the  level  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  faithful  col- 
lection of  duties  must  also  be  insisted  upon,  and  governmental  sam- 
pling works  should  be  erected  at  once.  • 

Fourth.  We  ask  the  committee  to  carefully  distinguish  our  position 
from  that  of  the  large  smelting  companies  and  large  purchasers  of  pig 
lead,  such  as  the  National  Lead  Compauy.  The  interests  of  the  former 
are  to  secure  lead  ore  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  they  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  increase  of  duties  on  Mexican  aud  Canadian  ores. 
They  wish  the  market  transferred  to  the  cheapest  labor  wherever  it  can 
be  found.  So  the  National  Lead  Oompany  desires  to  purchase  pig  lead 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  is  opposed  to  an  effective  increase  of 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Missouri  companies  rely  on  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  pig  lead  for4heir  existence,  and  they  desire  a  fair 
price  and  a  chance  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  American  market. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1890  be  restored. 
We  particularly  ask  that  the  duty  on  lead  ore  and  upon  the  lead  in  all  sil- 
ver or  other  ores  shall  be  not  less  than  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the 
duty  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  coming  to  this  country  in  great  quantities, 
shall  be  2  cents  and  the  same  as  the  duty  on  pig  lead.  During  the  year 
1859, 27,000  tons  of  this  lead  bullion  were  used  in  this  country  at  an  average 
price  of  3.12  cents  per  pound  in  New  York,  and  this  in  addition  to  20^000 
tons  of  ore  (see  tables),  which  in  itself  is  sufiicient  proof  that  American 
producers  can  not  compete  with  Mexican  labor  and  the  low  cost  of 
water  transportation  of  these  lead  bars.  If  the  duty  is  made  2  cents 
instead  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  put  down 
in  New  York  will  advance  materially  and  it  is  believed  will  give  needed 
protection  to  American  producers.  The  fact  that  this  bullion  has  been 
for  the  most  part  exported  during  the  last  year  only  shows  that  our 
prices  kept  below  European  parity  when  the  duty  is  taken  into  account 
and  as  soon  as  our  prices  advance  even  to  the  low  point  which  obtained 
in  1895,  our  markets  will  again  be  flooded  with  this  lead  refined  in  bond 
as  well  as  with  lead  made  from  Mexican  and  Canadian  ore,  unless  the 
duty  is  increased. 

Fifth.  These  companies  ask  additional  protection  for  an  industry 
essential  for  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  defense  of  the  country.  They 
ask  protection  that  will  enable  them  to  conserve  their  lead  supply  and 
permit  the  mining  towns  built  up  where  the  industries  are  located  not 
only  to  continue  to  exist  but  also  to  thrive.  They  believe  that  the 
destruction  of  a  mining  industry  means  not  only  throwing  out  of  work 
the  men  who  are  actually  employed  and  the  destruction  of  capital 
invested  when  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  protect  this 
field  of  American  industry,  but  that  it  means  also  the  abandonment  of 
the  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  communities  which  have  grown  up 
around  these  mining  centers.  It  means  the  wiping  out  of  towns,  the 
scattering  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  loss  to  the  country  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  wealth.  These  companies  are  not,  however,  unmindful  of 
the  country's  revenue  nor  of  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  price  to 
consumers  at  a  fair  figure,  but  they  believe  that  by  judicious  legislation 
their  interests  may  be  protected,  that  the  prices  may  be  kept  at  just 
figures,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  the  Government  may 
be  increased;  and  with  these  ends  in  view  they  respectfully  submit  the 
foregoing  statement. 
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Price  of  common  pig  lead  in  New  York  City,  1895. 

[Year's  average,  3.12.] 


Day. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

"•«••«•  •  ■>•■•••■« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 , 

30 

31 

Average 


Oct. 

Nov. 

3.15 

3.15 

3.15 

8.15 

3.15 

S. 

3.15 

3.15 

8.15 

H. 

S. 

3.15 

3.15 

3.20 

3.15 

3.10 

3.15 

3.20 

3.15 

S. 

3.15 

3.10 

3.15 

3.10 

S. 

3.10 

3.15 

3.10 

3.15 

3.10 

3.15 

3.05 

3.15 

S. 

3.15 

3.10 

3.15 

3.10 

S. 

3.10 

8.15 

3.20 

8.15 

3.20 

3.15 

3.20 

3.15 

S. 

3.15 

3.20 

3.10 

2.20 

S. 

3.20 

3.15 

H. 

3.15 

3.20 

3.15 

3.20 

3.15 

3.15 

3.15  > 

1 

I 

! 


Dec. 


S. 
8.20 
3.20 
8.20 
3.27 
3.27 
3.27i 

S. 
3.27i 
3.274 
3.17{ 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 

S. 
3.15 
3.15 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 

S. 
3.10 
3.06 

H. 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 

S 
3.15 
3.00 


Prices  as  shown  in  tables  in  Secretary  of  Interior's  Eeport  for  1895, 
volume  4,  Part  III,  are  as  follows : 


1894 3.12 

1893 3.61 

1892 4.05 

1891 4.32i 

1890 4.33i 


1889 3.80i 

1888 4.41 

1887 4.46^ 

1886 4.63 

1885 3.94J 
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Price  of  common  pig  lead  in  New  York  City,  1896, 

[Year's  ftyerage,  2.83.] 


Day. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

Jnly. 

3.00 
2.90 
2.00 

H. 

8. 

2.90 
9  on 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1 

H. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 

8.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.87i 
2.95 
2.90 

S. 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
2.90 

2.90 
8. 

8. 
3.12^ 
3.05 

3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.9U 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
3.00 

3.00 
2.90 

8. 

2.90 
3.00 
2.90 
8.00 
3.00 
2.90 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
2.00 
2.971 
2.97 
2.97 
2.97 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

H. 

8. 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8. 

2.80 

8. 
2.80 
2.80 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

8. 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

S. 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

8. 
2.50 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

8. 

H. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.1  J^~ 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
^.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.6U 

H. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

8. 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 

8. 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

H. 
2.75 
2.75 

8. 
2.75 

2.75 

2 

2.76 

3 

2.90 

2.75 

4 

2.90 
2.-90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 

fl. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

S. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

H. 

8. 
3.00 
3.12i 

sim 

3.124 
3.121 

3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 

8. 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.0U 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 

2.75 

5 

6 

2.75 
8. 

7 

2.75 

8 

2. 90  '  2. 90 
2.90     2.90 
2. 90     2. 00 

2.75 

0 

2  75 

10 

2.75 

11 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 

2.90 

8. 
2.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.85 

8. 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

8. 
2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 

2  75 

12 

2.75 

13 

8. 

14 

2  75 

15 

2.75 

18 

2.75 

17 

2.75 

18 

2.75 

20 

2.75 
8. 

21 

2.75 

22 

2.75 

23 

2.75 

24 

2.75 

25 

H. 

26 

2.75 
8. 

28 

2.90 

29 

2.90 

30 

2.90 
2.90 

2.93 

8.00 

3.01 

2.93 

2.97 

2.95 

2.88 

2.63 

2.58 

2.60 

2.72 

2.77 

[From  the  Official  Daily  Market  Report  of  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  January  11, 1897.] 

Importations  of  foreign  lead  into  the  United  States  during  1896,  tie  per  returns  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Month. 


January •••• •>•• 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deeemhera 

Total 

Equal  to  tons. of  2,240  pounds 


From 
Europe. 


Pounds. 
654,274 

66,164 
124, 495 
714,630 

06,080 
200.403 
132, 933 
224,100 

None. 

32,048 

73,291 
250,000 


2,629,023 
1,174 


From  British 
North 
America. 


Pounds. 
1, 690, 266 
3, 895, 246 
2, 516, 489 
1, 986, 491 
1, 299, 160 
1,919,568 
2, 040, 398 
2, 560, 450 
2, 452, 263 
2, 254, 643 
953,  015 
1,000,000 


24,567,989 
10,968 


From 
Mexico. 


Pound*. 
10, 786, 584 

9, 298, 004 

9, 677, 374 
10, 639, 118 

9, 108, 120 
12, 976, 533 
15. 122, 573 
1(^602,800 

9,483,274 
12, 107, 836 
10,061,014 
10,000,000 


129, 923, 380 
58,001 


From  sun- 
dry coun- 
tries. 


Pounds. 

180,601 

448 

93,555 

172, 329 

25, 070 

24,992 

20,  G02 

9,274 

681,940 

416, 089 

24, 113 

100,000 


1, 749, 679 
781 


Grand  total,  70,924  tons. 


aEstimAted. 
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Exports  from  the  United  Siatee  of  foreign  lead  refined  in  bond,  during  1896,  ae  compiled  by 

the  New  York  Metal  Exchange, 

[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 

To  United  Kingdom 27,000 

To  France 1,560 

To  Germany 12,284 

To  Holland 1,133 

To  Belgium 200 

To  Austria 2.649 

To  Italy 100 

To  Canada 328 

Total 45,254 

Fig-lead  etatisUcs  of  1895,  compiled  by  E,  A.  Caswell,  No,  109  John  street,  New  York, 

[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  thzooghont.] 


Produced: 

United  States  desilTexixed,  total. . . 
Missouri-Galena 

Total  United  States  production. . 

Made  fh>m  imported  ores 

Made  from  imported  bullion 

Foreign  pig 

Total  supply 

Reexported  maniuactured 

Decrease  (— )  or  increase  (+)  in  stoeks 

Total  consumption 

Stocks  December  31 

Befinedinbond 


1802. 


Tons. 
148,080 
32,895 


180.975 

26,380 

1,300 

575 


200,230 
400 


208,830 
1,500 


210, 330 

3,000 

12,000 


1883. 


Tons. 
126,793 
32,859 


159,652 

29,270 

2,000 

2,424 


193, 346 
1.836 


192,011 
1,000 

191,011 

4,000 

34,000 


1894. 


Tons. 
120.061 
36, 113 


156,104 

17.476 

11,810 

8,572 


196,042 
950 


195,002 
2,000 


197,092 

2,000 

42,44ft 


1896. 


Ibns. 
116,281 
88,189 


164,470 
20,254 
27,766 
22,947 


225,437 
2,048 


223,389 
1,500 


221,880 

3,500 

50.389 


[Increase +,  or  decrease — .] 


Production 

Consumption 

Yearly  average  price  of  *' common"  at  New  York 


1892  over 
1891. 

1893  over 
1892. 

1894  over 
1893. 

Percent. 
+0.04 
+8.5 

Per  cent. 
—10.2 
—  9.2 

Percent, 
—0.9 
+3.7 

4.05 

3.61 

3.12 

1895  over 
1804. 


PereenL 
—  2.4 
+12.6 


3.12 


[From  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  2, 1^7.] 

Leckd  supply  in  1896, 
[Tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Stock,  January,  1896 • 

Desilverized • 

Soft 

Antimonial 

Total  domestic 

Imported  in  all  forms 

Towsupplv 

Export,  in  all  forms 

Consumption 

Stock,  December  31, 1806 


12,634 
119. 057 

32,707 

5,000 

156.854 

100, 471 

269,959 

18,  ISO 
232,854 

18, 975 


1896. 


18,975 
137,478 

38,803 

4,912 

175, 717 

79,000 
273,692 

52,590 
206,102 

16,000 
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Pig-lead  $taU»iic9  of  1892,  wmpiled  by  E,  A,  Catwell,  No.  109  John  street,  New  York,  ^ 

[Terns  of  2,000  poundB  throagboat.] 


Produoed: 

Colorado 

Utah 

MoDtana-Idaho. 
Other  States.... 


United  States  deeilyerised,  total. 
Missouri  and  Galena 


Total  United  States  production. 
Imported: 

In  ores ■ 

In  pig 


Total  supply. 
Beexported 


l>ecrease  (— )  or  increase  (+)  in  stocks 


Total  consumption. 

Stocks  December  31 

Beiined  in  transit 


1889. 


1890. 


54,288 
31, 180 
28,400 
18.709 


127, 577 
27,400 


154,977 

24.650 
283 


179, 910 
1,904 


178,006 
+10,040 


188.046 
18,400 


51,460 
34,132 
18,300 
10,664 


114, 546 
33,840 


148,386 

14,064 
10, 174 


172, 624 
2,245 


170, 379 
+14,660 


185,039 
3,740 


1891. 


58,950 
43,360 
28,000 
20,168 


150. 478 
29,763 


180,241 

21. 575 
3,651 


205,467 
2,921 


202,540 
—760 


203,306 
4,500 
2,058 


1892. 


48,400 
45.5AS 
32,600 
21,527 


148, 080 
32, 895 


180,976 

26.380 
1,875 


209,230 
400 


208,830 
+1,500 


210, 330 

3,000 

12,000 


[Increase  +  or  decrease  — ] 


1889  over 
1888. 

1890  over 
1889. 

1891  over 
1690. 

1692  over 
1891. 

Production 

Per  cent. 
—  1.3 

4-15.7 

Per  cent. 
—4.25 
—1.6 

Percent. 
+21.5 
+  9.9 

PereenL 

+  .04 

OoDAiimi>tion  ...... ..-, r -TT-.-.T-. ^^ t tt- t 

+3.6 

A vMTAiTA  vfttrlv  nrice  of  ''common"  at  lfew7ork  rrr^r ^ 

3.80 

4.83 

4.321 

4.06 

Pig-lead  etatistice  of  1889,  compiled  by  E,  A,  Caswell,  No.  109  John  street,  New  York 

[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  throughoat.] 


Produoed: 

Ck»lorado 

Utah 

]iontan»-Idaho 

Other  States 

United  States  desilverized  total . 
Missouri  and  Galena 

Total  United  States  production. . 
Imported: 

In  ores 

In  pig 

Total  supply 

Beexported 

Decrease  (— )  or  increase  (+)  in  stocks 

Total  consumption 

Stocks,  December  31 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

48,480 
24,332 
12,632 
19,500 

55, 722 
22,900 
16,000 
22,400 

56,916 
22,283 
31,400 
15, 201 

54.288 
31.180 
28,400 
13,709 

104,944 
-  22,460 

117, 022 
27,958 

125.800 
31, 252 

127,577 
27,400 

127,404 

8,800 
9,760 

144.980 

15,060 
4,312 

167, 052 

27,018 
1,642 

154,977 

24,650 
283 

145,964 

1,754 

164, 852 
1,400 

186. 712 
1.250 

179, 910 
1.904 

144, 210 
—2, 332 

.  162,952 
+  1,464 

184.462 
-21. 972 

178,006 
+10,040 

141, 878 
7,932 

164,416 
6,468 

162,400 
28,440 

188,046 
18,400 
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Pig-lead  statistics  of  1889,  etc, — Continued. 
[IncroMo  +,  or  deoreaae  — ] 


Production 

ConsamptioD 

Average  yearly  price  of  "  common  "  at  Kew  York 


1886  over 
1885. 

1887  over 
1886. 

1888  over 
1887. 

Per  cent. 
—16.7 
—  8.8 

Per  cenL 
+13f 
+15f 

Per  cent, 
+8.3 
—1.2 

4.63 

4.47 

4.41 

1889  over 
1888. 

Per  eenL 
—  1.3 
+15.7 

iTio 


Pig-lead  statistics  of  1885,  compiled  by  E,  A,  Caswell,  2io.  109  John  street,  J^ew  York, 

[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  thronghont.] 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Produced: 

r^nlnnkiln .................. 

60.988 

29,947 

8,590 

3,700 

70,800 

33,330 

5,775 

15.840 

72,000 

30,432 

7,718 

14, 470 

53  500 

Utah 

29,160 

l^e  vada 

3,600 
27.993 

'DmtilverlKMl  t/otal ....r^-r ^-r--T.....r.x.x-T^.r.... 

103,225 
29,015 

125,745 
21,600 

125,220 
18,140 

114,253 
21,265 

^fiRftoiiri  and  Galena  -tt^-t t-x-t x» x-- 

Total  United  States  nroduction 

132, 240 
2,518 

147, 345 
1,085 

143,360 
2,508 

135.518 
2,682 

Imnorted 

Total  auDDlv ........................................... 

134,758 
2,405 

148,430 
730 

145, 868 
1,708 

138, 200 
900 

fieexnorted  ................■*.••«>•...•...................... 

Decrease  { — )  or  increase  (+)  in  stooks 

132,353 
+365 

147, 700 
—7,165 

144,160 
+4,600 

137.300 
+8,600 

Totjfcl  flonBiiTntition 

132, 718 

140, 535 

148,760 

145,900 

Stocks.  December 31.. 

11,635 

18,800 

14,200 

5,600 

1882  over 
1881. 

1883  over 
1882. 

1884  over 
1883. 

1885  over 
1884. 

Production 

Per  cent. 
+12.9 
+13.1 

Percent. 
+  11.4 
+  5.9 

Per  cent. 
—2.7 
+6.4 

Per  cent. 
—5.5 

ConHumntion 

—1.9 

Averaffe  vearl  v  prioe  of  ' '  common  "  at  New  York  - ,  ^ . . 

$4.90 

$4.32 

$3.73 

$3.95 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  the  duties  on 
ores,  whatever  the  specific  rate  is  per  pound,  should  be  on  the  actual 
lead  contained  in  the  ores,  silver-bearing  ores  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  statute  says  now  that  silver  ore  and  all  other  ores 
containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  so  that 
it  was  simply  never  meant  to  provide  that  these  ores  which  are  silver 
ores  should  pay  the  duty  upon  the  lead  contained  in  those  ores.  Per- 
sonally it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  anything  unfair  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  duty  should  be  collected  simply  upon  the  lead  in  the  ores, 
provided  you  should  make  a  sufficient  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
lead;  but  I  think  the  Qovernment  has  had  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing that  accurately,  because  they  had  no  sample  works,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  matter  of  administration  and  a  matter  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  this  committee  can  hardly  go  into  all  the  questions 
bearing  upon  this  question. 

The  Ghaibman.  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  at  the  last  session 
providing  for  sampling  ores  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them.  Has  it 
passed  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  bat 
that  was  found  to  be  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  just  what  the  Treasury  Department  is 
asking  fori 

Mr.  Cobb.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no  sample  works  on  the 
border  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  see  no  objection  to  having  a  duty  on  the  ores 
provided  they  have  sample  works  to  make  the  testt 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  duty  has  been  on  lead  ore,  and  as  to  deter- 
mining at  this  moment  what  lead  ore  shall  be  I  should  hardly  under- 
take to  say.  That  is  a  question.  There  might  be  a  number  of  elements 
entering  into  it,  and  I  think  the  duty  on  many  ores  where  there  is  some- 
thing besides  lead  is  collected  at  the  full  weight  of  the  ore,  it  being 
classed  as  lead  ore  by  the  Government. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  MISSOURI  LEAD  MINERS. 
STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  H.  J.  GAITTWELL,  OF  MISSOUEL 

Satuedat,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Gantwell  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  statement  J  have  to  make  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Missouri  Lead  Miners,  an  organization  of  those  engaged  inlead  miningiu 
Missouri.  The  only  object  of  this  organization  is  to  collect  and  publisL, 
for  the  use  of  its  members,  information  relating  to  the  business  of  lead 
mining.  As  the  representative  of  the  men  composing  this  organization 
I  appear. 

In  order  to  remove  any  impression  which  the  name  might  create  that 
this  is  a  trade  combination,  I  will  say  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  among  the  members  of  this  organization,  nor  among 
any  other  persons  engaged  in  lead  mining  in  Missouri,  any  combination 
to  regulate  or  restrict  production,  or  to  regulate  or  control  the  sale  or 
price  of  their  products.  Each  mine  sells  its  own  product  absolutely 
independent  of  all  others,  and  without  any  arrangement,  agreement,  or 
information  as  to  prices  at  which  the  others  may  sell.  We  are  miners 
of  lead  ores,  and  sellers  of  lead  ores  and  pig  lead  in  fair  and  open  com- 
petition each  with  the  other. 

If  there  be  any  combinations  or  "trusts"  in  the  lead  trade  we  have 
no  connection,  immediate  or  remote,  with  them.  If  such  combinations 
exist  they  are  limited  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
from  our  product,  such^  as  white  lead,  lead  pipe,  etc.,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  none  of  us  have  any  interest. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  hazardous  branch  of  the  business,  and  while 
our  product  may  have  come  under  the  definition  of  "raw  material," 
adopted  by  some  statesmen,  yet  the  capital  required  in  the  production 
and  the  proportion  paid  to  labor  of  the  amount  received  from  the  prod- 
uct is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  manufactories  in  which  these 
improperly  called  raw  materials  are  used. 

There  are  employed  in  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  in  the  mining, 
milling,  and  smelting  of  lead  ores  over  5,000  men.  In  the  counties  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  whose  surface  deposits  once  gave  employ- 
ment to  many  men  who  were  paid  by  the  ton  of  ore  mined,  operations 
are  practically  susjiended,  the  remuneration  at  present  prices  being  too 
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low  to  indnce  even  the  agricnitnral  laborer  to  work  in  these  mines 
daring  the  season  when  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm. 

In  the  disseminated  lead  district  of  southeastern  Missoari,  whfch  is 
the  great  lead  producing  district  of  the  State,  the  surface  deposits  have 
long  been  exhausted  or  are  no  longer  worked  because  of  low  prices. 
The  mining  now  being  carried  on  is  comparatively  deep  mining — ^that 
is,  by  shafts  from  300  to  400  feet  deep,  the  ore  occurring  in  a  limestone 
formation,  through  which  the  lead  is  disseminated. 

The  averago  of  the  ore  mined  contains  less  than  7  per  cent  of  lead, 
and  the  quantity  of  metallic  lead  extracted  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 
The  concentrates  contain  from  1  to  2  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  This 
yield  in  silver  is  too  small  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  extraction  and  it  is  not 
saved. 

The  mining  and  concentration  of  this  ore  requires  expensive  machinery 
and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  capital.  The  capital  employed  by  the 
companies  now  operating  is  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company $2,500,000 

DoeRnn  Lead  CompaxiY 760,000 

Desloj^e  Consolidated  Lead  Company 1,000,000 

Central  Lead  Company 450,000 

MinelaMotte  (B.  Hazzard,  owner) 400,000 

Total 5,100,000 

The  other  companies  in  this  district*^ whose  oi>erations  are  now  sus- 
pended by  reason  of  present  low  prices  are: 

CftpitaL 

The  Leadington  Lead  Company $200,000 

The  Flat  River  Lead  Company 900,000 

The  Donnelly  Lead  Company 200,000 

These  three  companies  have  expensive  plants,  but  have  not  mined 
any  ore  during  the  past  year.  The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  is  the 
only  company  that  has  earned  or  paid  a  dividend  for  three  years. 

This  company  has  paid  a  dividend  regularly  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  but  they  have  exceptional  facilities  and  sources  of  revenue, 
other  than  mining,  from  which  this  revenue  is  derived.  It  should 
always  be  considered  that  the  dividend  of  a  mining  company  is  to  some 
extent  a  distribution  of  its  capital — ^their  ore  body  being  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  the  ore  mined. 

I  was  the  president  of  the  Central  Lead  Company  until  the  15th  of  last 
September;  am  still  a  director,  and  I  know  its  affairs  intimately.  We 
have  at  this  mine  all  of  the  improved  methods  of  mining,  hoisting,  mill- 
ing, transporting,  and  smelting  ores.  We  have  able  engineers,  no  fancy 
salaries,  no  wasteful  experiments,  and  as  expejt  miners  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

While  our  production  of  pig  lead  during  1896  exceeded  $250,000,  the 
difference  between  our  receipts  and  our  actuaJ  current  operating 
expenses  did  not  equal  $20,000.  When  an  allowance  is  made  for  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  proportionate  cost  per  ton  mined  for  shaft  sink- 
ing, and  for  diminution  of  ore  body,  it  is  a  conservative  statement  to 
say  that  our  loss  on  the  operations  for  the  year  1896  exceeds  $25,000. 

I  am  quite  sure  no  other  company  in  our  district  has  done  better. 
While  in  the  Southwestern  or  Joplin  districts,  instances  may  be  found  of 
individuals  who  may  have  madesmall  profits  becauseof  their  good  fortune 
in  discovering  a  "pocket"  of  ore,  yet  it  is  not  believed  that  there  has 
been  an  average  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  return  on  the  whole  capital 
invested  there  during  the  past  three  years. 


• 
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While  the  price  of  pig  lead  has  steadily  declined  from  $3.75  in  the  St. 
Lonis  market  in  1893  to  the  present  price  of  $2.75  per  100  ponnds  (run- 
ning as  low  as  $2.40  in  Angust  last),  the  wages  of  our  employees  have 
remained  the  same.  Following  is  a  toble  of  the  present  prices  paid  men 
employed  at  the  Central  Mine,  and  also  a  statement  of  wages  paid  men 
engaged  in  similar  occapations  in  Mexico.  The  statement  of  wages 
paid  in  Mexico  was  prepared  by  Walter  B.  Stevens  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  published  in  that  paper,  and  verified  by  inqairies  made 
since  of  many  men  engaged  in  mining  in  Mexico,  and  not  disputed  by 
any. 


▲tomelter: 

Engineers,  i*... •••••••••• 

Fumaoe  men 

Ballion  men 

Slag  men 

Om  weighers 

Ore  men 

Feeders 

OnUidemen 

At  mine: 

Miners 

Mine  bosses 

Hoister  runners  and  pomp  men 

Common  mine  labor 


In  Mexico,  sil-     Gold  yalne  of 
rer  prioes.      Mexican  prices. 


$0. 75  to  1. 00 

1.25  to  1.50 

1.25  to  2. 00 

.50 


At  Central 

mine,  gold 
ralne. 


$1.50 
1.75 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
I.  SO 
1.23 

1.50 

2. 50 

$1.50  to  1^75 

1.25 


There  is  no  labor  union  among  the  men  in  our  district.  Our  labor  is 
more  effective  than  the  Mexican  labor,  but  not  in  comparison  with  the 
difference  in  wages.  But  we  believed  that  the  present  rate  of  wages 
paid  our  miners  was  low  enough,  and  we  have  refrained  from  cutting 
wages,  hoping  month  by  month  for  some  relief  from  the  ruinous  com- 
petition from  the  silver  lead  ores  that  have  been  flooding  the  United 
States  from  Mexico,  and  which  have  come  in  only  by  evasion  and  frauds 
upon  the  present  tariff  law  and  by  improper  and  insufficient  regulations 
and  by  the  system  of  bonded  warehouses,  which  nullify  the  protection 
intended  by  the  existing  law.  Temporary  increase  of  production  may 
be  and  has  been  caused  by  low  prices. 

Anticipating  what  may  superficially  seem  an  argument  against  us,  I 
desire  to  call  &e  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  paradox  that  in  cer- 
tain mines  in  Missouri,  particularly  in  our  district,  the  production  has 
increased  during  this  period  of  low  prices.  This  increased  production 
is  only  temporary.  It  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  deep  mines,  where 
the  exx>ense  of  pumping  water  and  the  cost  of  necessary  equipment  is 
great,  when  prices  fall,  the  sanguine  miner  (and  they  are  all  sanguine 
or  they  would  not  be  miners),  hoping  that  the  low  prices  are  only  tem- 
porary, more  rapidly  exhausts  his  ore  body,  for  he  can  only  make  both 
ends  meet  by  decreasing  his  cost  for  pumping  and  general  expenses 
per  ton  of  ore  extracted.  The  shaft  being  down,  the  machinery  in 
place,  which  would  be  worthless  elsewhere,  he  will,  and  does,  continue 
to  produce  from  that  ore  body  so  long  as  the  returns  from  the  sales  of 
his  ore  equal  the  daily  cost  of  extraction,  counting  nothing  for  the 
diminution  of  what  he  once  fondly  considered  his  capital,  that  is,  his 
ore  body,  and  nothing  for  expenditures  already  made  for  development, 
and  for  erection  of  his  equipment.  This  continues  until  his  ore  body 
is  exhausted. 

Observation  shows  this  phenomena  is  universal  in  mining.  It  is  con- 
sonant with  the  axiom  of  political  economy,  that  the  labor  cost  of  an 
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article,  already  expended,  bears  no  relation  to  the  present  yalue.  Cost 
determines  future  production,  however,  and  when  the  present  developed 
ore  bodies  are  exhausted,  unless  prices  improve,  no  more  ore  bodies  will 
be  developed,  except  by  birds  rare  in  this  country — that  is,  fools  with 
capital.  We  believe  that  the  present  cond ition  of  affairs  in  our  industry 
is  due  to  lop-sided  protection,  and  that  the  benefits  which  should  have 
accrued  to  us  from  the  policy  of  protection  have  been  engrossed  by  other 
interests  more  cunning  in  the  art  of  legislation  than  we  are. 

We  complain  that  the  present  schedule  on  lead  ores  is  not  carried  out, 
and  that  in  the  present  shape  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  it  out; 
we  complain  of  the  system  of  smelting  ores  in  bond,  which  benefits  but 
a  very  small  class — i.  e.,  the  refiners — is  of  great  expense  and  little  reve- 
nue to  the  Government,  and  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  home  producers. 

As  to  the  present  schedule,  the  language  is  as  follows: 

Paragraph  165.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross  three-fonrihs  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Pro- 
vided,  That  silver  ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and 
assay  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be  that  nsuaUy  adopted  for  commercial 
purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  settled  construction  of  the  Department,  both  before  and 
since  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  shown  by  the  attached  brief,  according 
to  the  language  used,  a  duty  is  laid  of  three- fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
the  full  weight  of  '^  lead  ores,"  and  on  other  ores  not  lead  ores  a  duty 
is  laid  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  in  determining  what  are  <'  lead 
ores."  It  was  early  ruled  that  when  the  chief  component  in  value  was 
lead,  that  the  mass  was  a  lead  ore.  It  was  also  ruled,  the  question 
being  one  of  definition  only,  that  in  determining  values  of  the  mass 
imported  the  values  taken  should  be  the  values  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States. 

l!^otwithstanding  these  regulations,  all  sorts  of  rediculous  rulings 
and  decisions,  all  favorable  to  the  importers,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  It  is  apparent  that,  the  object  being  to 
determine  relative  values  of  the  components,  the  values  for  comparison 
should  be  of  the  components  in  the  same  relative  condition — ^that  is,  the 
value  of  the  lead  in  ore  should  be  compared  with  the  value  of  the  silver 
as  ore ;  or  the  contents  in  lead  should  be  calculated  at  the  value  of  lead 
in  pigs  and  should  be  compared  with  the  value  of  the  contents  in  silver 
calculated  at  the  value  of  silver  in  bullion.  It  seems  this  obviously 
correct  idea,  that  the  object  should  be  to  determine  the  relative  values 
of  the  components  in  the  mass,  has  never  occurred  to  the  Department 
nor  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  Treasury  Department, 
early  recognizing  that  there  was  no  real  market  for  either  of  the  com- 
ponents at  the  usual  ports  of  importation,  assuming  that  the  propor- 
tional value  between  the  components  in  the  refined  state  was  the  same 
as  in  the  crude  state,  issued  a  circular  directing  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
market  price  of  silver  bullion  in  New  York  be  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
value  of  the  silver  content  and  that  the  New  York  price  of  pig  lead, 
less  1}  cents  per  pound,  be  taken  for  the  value  of  the  lead.  Why  this 
deduction  of  1^  cents  per  pound  from  the  New  York  value  of  lead  should 
have  been  made  has  never  been  explained.  In  a  subsequent  circular 
the  Department  advised  the  officers  of  the  customs  that  this  method  of 
arriving  at  the  value  of  the  lead  content  was  advisory  and  not  mandatory. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  it  is  universally  known  to  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  business,  except,  perhaps,  the  Board  of  General 
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Appraisers  (who  seem  to  acquire  no  information  other  than  that  volnn- 
tsurily  presented  by  interested  parties),  that  the  valne  of  the  crude  lead,  in 
a  mass  composed  of  lead,  silver,  and  gangue,  is  comparatively  of  greater 
valae  than  the  crude  silver — ^that  is,  the  relative  value  of  lead  in  the 
crude  state  in  such  a  mass  is  greater  than  in  a  refined  state.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lead  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  smelting  of 
the  silver,  and  however  the  importers  may  attempt  to  disguise  this 
by  the  proi)ortionate  prices  paid  miners  for  the  components — the  miner 
looking  only  at  the  total  amount  of  price  received  for  his  silver  and 
lead  together,  and  caring  nothing  about  the  means  used  to  determine 
the  price  of  the  whole — no  expense  for  smelting  is  properly  chargeable 
to  the  lead  in  such  ores.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Department,  how- 
ever, practically  charged  the  entire  cost  of  smelting  to  the  lead  and 
nothing  to  the  silver.  When  even  this  method  imposed  the  full  duty 
on  the  mass,  upon  the  protest  of  the  importers,  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  of  Kew  York  has  heard  biased  testimony  as  to  the  value  of 
the  lead  in  ore  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation,  reducing  the  value 
below  that  reached  by  the  departmental  method,  and  hearing  no  evi- 
dence as  to  the  value  of  the  crude  component  of  silver,*  but  improperly 
assuming  it  to  be  of  the  value  of  silver  bullion,  changed  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  mass  offered  for  importation  from  a  "lead  ore"  to  a  "silver 
ore." 

The  Department  early  issued  stringent  regulations  prohibiting  the 
mixing  of  ores  in  order  to  raise  the  silver  contents  and  thereby  change 
the  classification  (Synopsis  No.  9492.) 

Upon  such  an  importation — that  is,  one  of  mixed  ores — being  seized 
by  the  collector  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  as  a  fraudulent  importation,  the 
Board  of  Oeneral  Appraisers  held  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  prohib- 
iting the  mixing  of  ores.  From  this  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  the  Department  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  which  court  (In  re  Ohichester,  48  Fed. 
Sep.,  281)  reversed  the  decision  of  theBoard  of  General  Appraisers  upon 
jurisdictional  grounds,  leaving  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  lawful 
to  mix  ores  undecided ;  and  the  question  is  undecided  yet.  The  Depart- 
ment still  adheres  to  its  first  regulations,  but  the  mixing  still  continues 
in  reliance  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

A  table  of  these  and  all  other  decisions  affecting  this  question  is 
hereto  appended,  and  an  examination  of  them  with  the  notes  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  show  how  farcical  the  taking 
of  testimony  may  be  in  cases  where  there  is  practically  but  one  side 
represented,  those  injured  by  the  decisions  being  the  Government,  and 
those  engaged  in  mining  in  the  West  who  are  never  heard  of  at 
"Court.'' 

Furthermore  the  act  of  1894  required  the  sampling  and  testing  of  the 
ores  to  be  made  at  place  of  importation,  and  no  appropriation  was  avail- 
able for,. the  erection  of  sampling  and  testing  works  there  or  elsewhere. 
None  have  been  erected,  and  under  the  provisions  for  bonded  smelting 
warehouses,  hereafter  referred  to,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  been 
used  if  erected. 

Practically  all  the  ores  now  come  in  in  bond,  and  so  helpless  is  the 
Government  in  the  matter  at  this  time  that  the  Treasury  officials  inform 
me  the  Government  now  acccepts  the  statement  of  the  refiner  as  to  the 
classification  of  the  mass  imx)orted,  the  weight  of  the  mass,  the  assay 
and  value  of  the  lead  contents,  and  also  the  loss  in  smelting  or  refining. 
As  a  consequence,  no  "lead  ores"  are  imported,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
custom  receipts  show^  though  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  most  of 
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the  ores  which  have  come  in  would  be  classified  as  ^4ead  ores,"  and 
dutiable  as  such,  had  the  Government  the  means  of  correctly  testing 
the  ores,  and  would  pursue  proper  methods  of  carrying  out  what  is 
conceded  to  be  the  proper  construction  of  paragraph  165. 

The  last  Congress  provided  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
sampling  and  testing  works,  but  the  supervising  special  agent  reports 
in  his  annual  report  for  1896  which  follows,  that  even  this  appropriation 
of  $45,000  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

GOVERNMBNT  SAMPLING  WORKS.  ' 

Referring  to  the  antkorization  by  Congress  (deficiency  act^  June  8, 1806)  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  suitable  buildings  for  sampling  works  at  places  where 
lead-bearing  ores  are  imported,  I  have  to  suggest  that  certain  requirements  of  the 
act  relative  to  the  sampling  of  ores  involve  an  expenditure  of  money  which  will 
increase  largely  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  from  customs,  which  appropriation  is  even  now  inadequate  to  meet  all  the 
demands  made  npon  it.  Ores  containing  lead  are  imported  at  £1  Paso,  Eagle  Pass, 
and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. ;  Nogales,  Ariz.,  and  Doming,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier; Portal,  N.  Dak. ;  Jennings,  Mont. ;  Northport  and  Sumas,  Wash.,  on  the  north- 
western frontier;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No  ores  were  imported 
at  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  on  the  Kootenai  River,  though  it  is  claimed  that  me^nres  are 
being  taken  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  that  large  quantities  of  ores  from  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  mines  will  be  brought  into  this  country  by  that  route  during  the  coming 
season. 

Preparations  are  being  made  also  for  extensive  imx>ortation8  £rom  Mexico  by  way 
of  a  point  near  Boaquillas,  Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  whence  thev  will  be  brought 
by  wagon  route  to  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Maratnon,  Tex.  The  appropriation 
of  $45,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  sampling  works  at  the  points  indicated 
in  the  act  referred  to  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings 
and  plants;  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  act  also  requires  at  least 
one-fifth  of  each  importation  when  arriving  at  a  place  where  there  is  no  Government 
sampling  works  to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  Government  sampler  for  sampling,  and 
the  attendant  expenses  of  handling,  transfer,  and  transportation  of  the  ores  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outlay  will  be  very  great.  The  cost,  also, 
for  the  riinn  ing  and  maintenance  of  the  sampling  works  will  add  largely  to  the  expense 
of  the  same. 

If  paragraph  165  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  importations 
of  lead -bearing  ores  to  go  forward  firom  the  port  of  entry  under  warehouse  and  trans- 
portation bond  to  properly  equipped  smelting  establishments,  provision  oould  be  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  assignment  to  the  smelting  works  of  competent  officers, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  supervise  personally  the  sampling  of  the  ores  according  to 
commercial  methods,  after  wnich  a  regularly  appointed  Government  assay er  could 
ascertain  the  dutiable  quantity  of  lead  contained  therein.  The  same  results,  equita- 
ble alike  to  the  Government  and  to  the  importer,  in  my  opinion,  wonld  be  obtained 
by  this  procedure,  and  with  far  less  expense  to  the  Government  than  in  the  erection, 
equipment,  and  running  of  independent  sampling  works.  Plans  for  saitable  build- 
ings at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  Northport.  Wash.,  the  three  places 
mentioned  in  the  act  referred  to,  have  been  prepared,  ana  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  for  same  secured,  so  that  no  further  or  unnecessary  delay  will  intervene 
should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  works  at  those 
or  any  other  points  designated. 

J.  J.  Crowlky,  Supervising  Special  Agent 

We  sngfgest  the  amendment  of  paragraph  165  by  the  enactment  of 
the  following: 

All  ores,  mattes,  and  slags,  containing  eight  per  cent  or  more  of  lead,  three-fourths 
of  one  cent  per  pound ;  lead  dross,  one  and  one-quarter  cen  ts  per  pound.  Lead  in  pigs 
and  bars,  in  which  lead  is  the  chief  component  in  weight,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  The  duties  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section  to  be  levied  on  the 
full  weight  of  the  mass  as  offered  for  importation. 

Also,  we  suggest  the  following: 

All  smelted  products,  not  specially  enumerated,  containing  lead  in  any  qnantity, 
two  cents  per  pound  on  the  quantity  of  lead  contained  therem. 
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The  Western  lead  miners  have  an  interest  in  the  duty  to  be  paid  on 
lead  prodncts  to  the  extent  that  it  be  differential — that  is,  that  the  daty 
laid  be  safficient  to  correspondingly  protect  as  against  the  importation 
of  goods  manufactured  from  the  Mexican  raw  product.  We  believe 
the  following  clause  would  eftectually  do  this  : 

Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glazier's  lead,  and  lead  wire,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  All  other  manufactured  products  in  which  lead  is  the  chief  component 
m  weight,  not  herein  specially  enumerated,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

White  lead  and  other  articles  made  by  chemical  action  from  lead 
would  not  be  included  in  the  words  "manufactured  products,"  accord- 
ing to  an  early  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  to  these  we  are 
also  interested  that  the  rate  be  differential,  and  that  the  language  be 
broad  enough  to  include  all  articles  made  by  chemical  action  from  lead. 

The  enactment  of  this  clause  suggested,  in  lieu  of  paragraph  1C5, 
will  permit  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  all  ores  containing  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  lead.  We  are  now  mining  in  Missouri  ore  containing 
an  average  of  about  7  per  cent  of  lead,  and  this  clause  admits  free 
such  ores  as  are  the  same  character  as  ours,  if  imx)orted  in  the  raw 
state;  that  is,  as  we  take  it  from  the  ground  in  Missouri.  This  clause 
will  i)ermit  the  mixing  or  concentration  of  the  Mexican  ores  to  raise  the 
lead  contents  as  high  as  desired,  but  will  lay  a  duty  of  three-fourths 
cent  per  pound  on  the  full  weight  of  the  mass  imported.  It  will  remove 
all  necessity  for  the  erection  of  sampling  and  testing  works.  The  col- 
lector has  but  to  sample  and  weigh  the  ore.  If  it  is  claimed  that  the 
ore  carries  less  than  8  per  cent,  he  may  sample  the  ore  and  send  the 
sample  to  the  nearest  United  States  assayer,  and,  if  an  affidavit  is 
required  from  the  importer,  if  this  affidavit  be  found  false,  the  entire 
mass  may  be  confiscated  as  a  fraudulent  importation. 

This  provision  to  be  effective  should  be  supplemented  by  the  rex)eal 
of  all  provisions  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores  and  metals,  and 
particularly  ores,  in  bond. 

We  ask  the  repeal  of  all  provisions  for  the  smelting  of  ores  and  the 
refining  of  metals  in  bond,*  substituting,  in  lieu  of  the  present  provision 
for  refining  pig  lead  in  bond,  a  provision  allowing  a  drawback  of  the 
duty  paid  on  pig  lead  by  proof  of  the  exportation,  within  six  months 
after  payment  of  the  duty,  of  refined  lead  or  lead  products  made  directly 
from  pig  lead  equal  to  the  full  quantity  of  pig  lead  on  which  duty  has 
been  paid.  The  allowance  for  wastage  in  refining  the  crude  pig  lead 
should,  however,  be  expressly  limited  to  not  more  than  two  per  cent. 
This  provision  for  drawback  to  be  confined  to  duties  paid  on  pig  lead 
alone,  and  not  to  be  extended  to  the  ore — the  provision  for  drawback 
to  expressly  exclude  ores,  for  reasons  hereafter  given. 

The  smelting  of  ores  in  bond  benefits  but  a  small  class  of  persons; 
and  the  benefits  to  them,  except  when  frauds  and  evasions  are  made 
X)08sible,  is  very  slight.  The  expenses  to  the  Government  of  prevent- 
ing frauds  are  enormous,  and  if  the  ores  are  exported  the  Government 
receives  no  revenue  from  the  system.  If  the  product  of  the  ores  is 
withdrawn  for  home  consumption,  at  practically  wliatever  the  importer 
choses  to  pay,  the  Government  then  receives  some  revenue  (little  more 
tiian  enough,  however,  to  properly  compensate  it  for  the  expense),  but 
in  this  event  the  throwing  of  this  lead  on  the  home  market  demoralizes 
it.  The  system  i)ermits  the  holding  of  a  large  supply  of  bonded  lead 
in  abeyance  as  a  constant  menace  to  higher  prices  in  the  home  market, 
the  importer  being  able  to  throw  it  either  on  the  American  or  foreign 
market  at  will,  and  makes  our  market  absolutely  dependent  in  the  end 
upon  the  London  market. 

T  H ^28 
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In  anticipation  of  the  suggestion  that  these  ores  are  required  to  smelt 
the  "dry"  silver  ores  in  America,  we  answer  that  the  differential  tariff 
between  ores  and  pig  lead  will  permit  the  importation  of  all  necessary 
Mexican  ores,  the  importer  receiving  an  enhanced  price  for  his  pig  lead 
equal  to  the  duty  paid — that  is,  if  the  ores  are  concentrated  so  as  to 
raise  them  high  in  lead,  as  we  in  Missouri  are  compelled  to  do  with  our 
ores;  but  even  should  the  result  be  to  shut  out  a  part  of  the  ores  now 
coming  in,  the  increased  price  of  ores  and  pig  lead  in  America,  which 
would  be  the  result  of  a  schedule  which  requires  the  collection  of  the 
full  duty  laid,  would  stimulate  the  production  of  American  lead  mines, 
even  in  the  States  where  dry  silver  ores  are  now  found,  to  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  -smelt  all  the  silver  ores  which  may  now  or  hereafter  be 
produced. 

The  act  of  October  1, 1890,  contained  a  provision  permitting  the  smelt- 
ing of  metals  in  bond  for  exportation,  and  provided  for  a  suspension  of 
the  duties,  unless  the  metals  were  afterwards  withdrawn  for  home  con- 
sumption. We  can  not  see  what  particular  benefit  is  derived  by  the 
Government,  or  by  any  considerable  number  of  its  citizens,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  smelting  warehouses,  even  limited  as  they  were  by 
the  act  of  1890  to  warehouses  in  which  metals  might  be  smelted.  The 
expense  to  the  Government  is  great,  the  opportunities  for  fraud  are 
many,  the  number  of  men  employed  therein  is  inconsiderable.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  clause  permitting  the  regulation  of  these  establishments 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  manifest  injustices  have  been  done 
to  the  American  manufacturer  who  manufactures  for  export  from  home 
materials. 

I  refer  to  the  provision  permitting  a  credit  on  the  warehouse  bonds 
for  the  tonnage  of  lead  imported  and  10  per  cent  in  addition  thereto  as 
provided  for  the  customs  regulation  of  1892.  The  loss  in  refining  base 
bullion  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent,  and  to  permit  an  allowance  of  10  per 
cent  gives  the  manufacturer  9  per  cent  to  throw  on  the  home  market 
absolutely  duty  free.  The  Treasury  Department  subsequently  reduced 
the  allowance  for  wastage  on  metals  refined  to  2  per  cent,  and  against 
this  action  of  the  Department  all  sorts  of  protests  have  been  made 
and  all  sorts  of  biased  testimony  manufactured  to  support  the  protest. 
It  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the  act  of  1890  contemplated  anything 
more  than  the  refining  of  crude  metals  in  bond,  although  the  customs 
regulations  assumed  that  ores  were  included  in  the  provision.  The 
smelters  succeeded  in  securing  the  insertion  of  the  added  word  "ores'' 
in  the  act  of  1894,  well  knowing  that  ores  were  not  intended  to  be 
included  in  the  act  of  1890.  This  addition  of  the  word  "  ores  "  in  the 
act  of  August  28, 1894,  is  what  we  most  earnestly  object  to.  Under 
this  paragraph  of  the  existing  law  the  smelting  in  bond  provision  is 
extended  to  ores  where  before  it  was  confined  to  metals. 

All  importations  of  any  considerable  importance  are  of  course  now 
made  in  bond  and  no  duties  are  collected  at  time  of  importation.  Under 
present  conditions  the  government  is  powerless  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
unable  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  duty  to  which  it  may  thereaftei;  be 
entitled  without  going  to  an  expense  almost  equal  to  that  of  smelting 
the  ores  themselves;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  only  in  case  the 
materials  are  withdrawn  for  home  consumption,  that  the  government 
will  receive  any  revenue  therefrom  at  all,  the  iniquity  of  the  scheme  is 
plainly  revealed.  Practically  the  government  shall  go  to  the  expense 
of  sampling  and  testing  the  ores  when  received,  and  sampling  and  test- 
ing the  mass  at  every  stage  of  the  processes  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
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particularly  when  mixed  with  ores  of  home  production,  (if  no  frauds 
are  to  occur)  simply  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment 
in  America  for  a  force  of  men  which  can  not  exceed  at  the  utmost  300 
in  number. 

Even  though  no  frauds  are  committed  and  the  Government  should  go 
to  the  enormous  expense  necessary  under  this  system,  the  injury  to  the 
home  market  by  piling  up  this  large  stock  of  lead  which  may  be  thrown 
on  the  home  market  whenever  the  home  market  advances,  makes  it 
indefensible,  and  it  has  often  been  thrown  on  the  home  market  when 
the  price  in  the  home  market  was  much  less  than  the  foreign  price  plus 
the  duty.. 

The  customs  regulations  of  1892  were  amended  by  a  Synopsis  No. 
15481,  and  the  allowance  for  loss  in  smelting  ores  was  reduced  from  10 
per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  When  the  ores  are  purchased  on  a  "  fire  assay,'' 
the  loss  in  smelting  is  little  if  anything.  The  present  assays  of  the 
ore,  when  made  at  all,  are  made  on  <<fire  assays",  as  the  ^^wet  analy- 
sis" always  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  lea<.l  than  the  "fire  assay" 
does.  In  the  process  of  ''fire  assay"  there  is  as  much  loss  of  lead  as 
in  the  operation  of  smelting;  that  is,  if  the  operation  of  smelting  is 
carried  on  with  a  view  of  saving  the  lead.  This  is  the  universal  expe- 
rience in  the  lead  smelters  of  Missouri  where  anything  but  primitive 
smelters  are  used,  and  this  statement  can  be  proven  by  indisputable 
testimony,  had  we  the  opportunity  to  produce  it.  The  clause  proposed 
by  us,  relating  to  ores,  clears  the  whole  subject  of  the  difficulties  and 
intricacies  that  have  so  long  puzzled  the  ofhcers  of  the  customs.  As 
an  instance  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  every  consideration  of  the 
present  law,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  "Imports  of  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year 
1896,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  On  page  148,  the  lesul  in 
pigs  and  bars  is  not  separated  from,  but  is  confounded  with,  ''lead 
ores,"  and  "lead  in  silver  ^nd  other  ores."  I  also  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  statistics  as  to  quantities  in  bonded  smelters, 
withdrawn  for  consumption,  and  exported,  in  all  of  which  (except  as 
to  the  quantities  withdrawn  for  consumption)  the  quantities  of  ore  and 
pig  lead  are  confounded,  and  which  statistics  show  a  quantity  of  lead 
not  accounted  for  of  21,000,000  pounds. 

I  obtained  yesterday  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the 
following  figures: 

Pounds. 

In  wareboasesy  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1896 21,000,000 

Imports 187,522,267 

Total 208,522,267 

Fonnds. 

Retained  for  borne  consaroption 109, 000, 000 

Exported 64,888,000 

In  warehouses  at  end  of  1896 13,634,267 

187, 522, 267 

Unaccounted  for 21,000,000 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  figures  as  to  the  quantities  imported, 
all  of  which  was  in  bond,  are  practically  made  by  the  refiners  themselves 
(deduction  being  made  for  wastage)  while  the  figures  as  to  export  in 
bond  are  obtain^  from  the  ship  manifests  and  furnished  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  by  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  the  discrepancy  is 
singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it.    The  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General 
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Appraisers,  the  statements  of  the  Treasury  officials,  all  show  that  par- 
agraph 165  is  the  most  technical  section  in  the  present  law,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  smelting-in-bond  provision  is  the  most  expensive  and 
difficult  to  properly  enforce  even  though  proper  regulations  should 
hereafter  be  adopted. 

We  assert  that  under  the  duty  as  laid  in  the  present  schedule,  and 
under  the  provision  for  smelting  ores  in  bond,  it  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable— nay,  it  is  impossible — for  the  Government  to  protect  itself 
against  possible  fraud  without  going  to  an  expense  equal  to  the  full 
cost  of  the  operation  of  smelting.  Missouri,  the  fifth  State  in  popula- 
tion, the  first  in  natural  resources,  has  but  this  chief  industry  for  which 
it  now  receives  any  protection.  If  the  small  benefits  which  it  receives 
from  the  system  are  to  be  filched  from  those  engaged  in  this  hazardous 
branch  of  production — the  branch  employing  thousands  of  men  at  fair 
wages,  the  business  which  more  than  any  other  industry  has  conferred 
benefits  on  the  remainder  of  the  community  more  than  compensating 
for  the  bounties  conferred  ui)on  the  lead  producers — ^then  the  system 
of  protection  can  not  receive  and  does  not  deserve  to  receive  the 
support  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  that  State. 

Those  engaged  in  lead  mining  are  widely  separated;  each  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  other.  We  have  had  no  lobby  and  our  case  has 
never  before  been  presented  to  Congress  in  its  proper  shape.  Men 
have  stolen  the  livery  of  the  lead  producers  to  serve  their  enemies  in. 
The  word  of  promise  has  been  held  to  our  ears  but  broken  to  our  touch, 
and  we  now  appeal  to  this  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  injustices 
and  inequalities  of  which  we  complain  and  to  give  this  interest  the  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  deserves. 

If  the  Mexican  ores  are  permitted  to  come  in  as  they  have  under  the 
present  law  the  price  of  lead  in  America  will  not  permit  any  new  lead 
mines  to  be  opened  in  this  country.  The  present  mines  will  shut  down 
as  soon  as  present  ore  bodies  are  exhausted,  and  this  country  would 
then  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  producers  for  this  necessity  of  modern 
civilization,  both  for  uses  of  peace  and  war.  In  event  of  war  with  the 
nation  from  which  our  then  supply  would  be  received  our  supply  would 
be  entirely  shut  off,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  at  once  resume  the 
production  of  lead  in  America;  for  the  sinking  of  deep  shafts  and  the 
erection  of  the  plants  necessary  to  work  these  deposits  could  not  be 
completed  within  one  year  after  the  resumption  of  operations. 

It  is  immaterial  what  my  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
protection,  but  it  is  apparent,  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  matter, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  duties  laid  by  this  government  on  lead  goes — 
viewed  purely  as  a  bounty — ^the  effect  has  been  to  give  our  citizens 
cheaper  lead  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  The  stimulus  to 
production  in  America  by  the  protective  duties  since  1864  has  decreased 
the  price  of  lead  in  London  from  $4.69  per  100  pounds  in  1864  to  $2.33 
in  1895,  and  if  the  American  lead  production  is  shut  off,  the  United 
States  being  the  consumer  of  one-third  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
lead,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  prices  of  1864  would  be  imme- 
diately restored,  plus  the  freight  to  New  York — at  least  until  the  Amer- 
ican mines  could  again  be  put  in  operation. 

The  total  importe  of  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  and  ores  (lead  contents),  in 
bond  and  otherwise,  given  in  pounds,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June30, 
1895,  were  174,546,752;  for  1896, 187,522,267. 

I  also  submit  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  such  imports  which 
were  withdrawn  from  consumption  in  the  United  States — ^that  is,  of  the 
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quantities  on  which  duties  were  collected  (in  number  of  pounds,  lead 
contents  of  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  and  ores). 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Qaantity. 


Pounds. 
48, 260, 241 
53. 282, 238 
63, 787.  893 
41. 572. 278 
84. 192, 786 
109. 598, 025 


Duties  ool- 
looted. 


9822,766.82 
812, 936. 24 
976,695.95 
642. 253. 08 
840.  U09. 95 
988,427.13 


Qnantities  of  drawbacks  not  ascertainable  from  pablisbed  statistics. 

The  consumption  of  lead  in  the  United  States  in  1896  was  232,000 
tons;  in  1896^  owing  to  general  depression,  it  decreased  to  206,000 
tons.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  average  annual  consumption,  owing 
to  increased  uses  for  lead,  under  normal  conditions  of  general  business 
will  exceed  225,000  tons. 

The  present  domestic  production  is  175,000  tons.  Until  the  domestic 
production  is  increased  by  stimulus  of  higher  prices  we  require  50,000 
tons  of  foreign  lead.  The  question  for  this  committee  to  decide  is :  Shall 
the  Government  receive  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  50,000  tons 
as  pig  lead,  which  will  not  demoralize  the  market  and  which  revenue 
can  be  easily  collected,  or  will  it  receive  a  less  revenue  by  permitting 
this  quantity  to  come  in  as  ore  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  prices  of 
the  domestic  production  ?  I  believe  the  exclusion  of  the  ores  and  a  duty 
of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  pig  lead  will  make  a  stable  price  for  pig  lead 
in  America,  equal  to  the  London  price  plus  the  duty,  less  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  pig  lead  to  London. 

This  at  present  prices  in  London  and  under  normal  conditions  would 
make  a  price  in  New  York  of  about  $3.90  per  100  pounds,  which  price  is 
not  excessive. 

I  desire,  further,  to  state  that  no  deduction  whatever  can  be  drawn 
from  prices  during  the  summer  of  1896.  Lead  could  not  be  sold  then  at 
any  price.  The  effect  of  offering  it  for  sale  was  simply  to  lower  quota- 
tions. Lead  was  unsalable  in  the  West  in  large  quantities  at  any  price, 
for  there  was  no  money  available  for  any  purpose. 

We  insist  that  on  one  side  of  this  question  is  the  Government,  whose 
revenue  will  be  increased  under  the  proposed  duty  until  the  American 
lead  mines  shall  produce  all  lead  required  for  domestic  consumption, 
and  the  thousands  of  miners.  On  the  other  side  are  a  few  men  engaged 
in  smelting,  who  alona  are  benefited  by  permitting  the  ores  to  come  in. 

Which  side  will  this  committee  think  entitled  to  its  consideration? 

I  will  make  one  additional  statement  which  I  have  not  covered,  and 
give  it  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  me  by  Mr.  Cobb.  He  asked.  What 
would  be  the  price  with  a  protective  duty  on  pig  lead  with  all  ores 
excluded;  what  would  pig  lead  sell  at  in  America!  I  said,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  price  of  pig  lead  in  New  York,  if  the  ores  are  excluded,  would 
be  the  London  price,  plus  the  duty,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Kew  York  to  London,  and  the  schedule  which  we  advocate  is  practi- 
cally an  exclusion  of  the  Mexican  ores. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  rate  do  you  advocate,  if  it  will  not  interrupt 
you  there! 

Mr.  Cantwell.  The  present  duty  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound 
on  lead  ores  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
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in  silver  ores.  We  contend  the  whole  question  of  lead  ores  has 
been  so  coufased  by  the  regulations  and  by  the  decisions  and  by 
improper  construction  as  to  the  relative  value  of  components  that  there 
are  no  lead  ores  which  come  in  now  at  all.  They  all  come  in  as  silver 
ores,  and  pay  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein.  The  suggestion  we  make  is  that  that  whole  question  be 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  clause  which  shall  declare  what  ores  shall 
pay  duty  without  regard  as  to  whether  they  are  silver  ores  or  lead  ores, 
and  we  put  that  in  a  clause  as  suggested  here  at  8  per  cent;  that  is, 
on  all  ores  containing  8  per  cent  of  lead  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  pound  shall  be  laid  on  the  fuU  mass  as  imported.  The  duty  of 
the  collector  would  be  then  simply  to  weigh  up  the  importation  and 
collect  the  duty  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  full  weight. 

Mr.  McMiXiLiN.  Where  there  is  a  combination  of  silver  and  lead  you 
put  the  import  duty  on  silver! 

Mr.  Oantwell.  That  is  practically  an  import  duty  on  silver,  and  if 
it  is  less  than  8  per  cent  of  lead  it  comes  in  under  this  suggested  clause 
free,  and  an  8  per  cent  ore  is  a  higher  grade  of  ore  than  we  are  com- 
pelled to  mine  in  Missouri  today. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  importation  now! 

Mr.  Oantwell.  The  importation  last  year  shows  there  were  with- 
drawn for  home  consumption  about  54,500  tons.  It  is  all  confused  in 
the  statistics  of  ore,  lead  in  ore,  lead  in  lead  ore,  and  lead  in  silver 
ores,  and  lead  in  pig  lead.  They  are  all  confused  in  the  statistics  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  I  desire  to  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  one  singular  thing  which  I  learned  yesterday  upon  inquiry 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that  they  are  21,000,000  pounds 
short  in  their  statistics  as  to  the  quantities  received  for  the  importation 
in  bond,  and  the  quantity  withdrawn  and  the  quantity  remaining  in  the 
warehouses — 21,000*,000  pounds  short. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
the  McKinley  bill  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  importations? 

Mr.  Oantwell.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  statistics  so  show. 

Mr.  Cant  WELL.  That  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  imx)ortations? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir;  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Oantwell.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Under  paragraph  165  at  the  rate  of  1 J  cents  a  pound, 
equal  to  75  per  cent,  the  importations  were  59,000,000  pounds,  and  after 
the  change  of  duty  the  importations  in  1896  were  only  42,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Oantwell.  The  importations  were  only  42,000,000  pounds  for 
1896! 

Mr.  MoMillin.  That  is,  lead  contained  in  silver  ores;  and  of  lead 
contained  in  other  ores  the  importations  were  363,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Oantwell.  The  importations  were  much  larger  than  that, 
because,  according  to  the  statistics  as  shown  of  the  le^  contained  in 
pig  lead,  lead  ores,  and  lead  in  silver  ores 

Mr.  Payne.  The  pig  in  lead  for  1893  was  about  4,000,000,  and  in  1896 
it  was  66,000,000  pounds.    That  is  where  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Oantwell.  I  desire  to  say  the  quantity  withdrawn  for  home 
consumption  during  the  last  year,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
these  statistics,  for  the  reason  large  quantities  of  crude  bullion  and  ore 
which  came  in  bond  were  actually  exported  last  year  because  the  price 
in  London  was  much  higher  than  the  price  in  New  York  plus  the  duty 
less  the  rate  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question,  which  will 
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throw  a  little  light  on  the  sabject?  He  proposes  to  have  yoa  fix  the 
character  of  the  lead  as  any  ore  containing  8  per  cent  of  lead,  that  that 
shall  be  classed  as  lead  ore  and  the  duty  assessed  on  the  whole  thing, 
and  at  that  rate,  calcalating  the  weight  of  lead  at  one-twelfth,  it  would 
make  it  9  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material? 
Mr.  Cant  WELL.  That  is,  practically  exclusive;  yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  DTTERirATIOirAL  METAL  GOM- 

PAHY,  OF  HEW  YOEK 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  12^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  in  sections  165  and  166  of  Schedule  C  of  the  present  tariff 
law  now  before  you  for  revision.  Briefly  stated,  these  sections  impose 
the  following  duties:  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  three-quarters  of  1  cent 
per  pound ;  lead  contained  in  silver  ore,  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  etc.,  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  quotations  on  foreign  pig  lead  to-day  (January  12, 1897)  are  £11 
138.  9d.  per  long  ton,  and  have  been  ranging  at  about  that  price  for 
some  time  past.  This  sum  reduced  into  United  States  money  equals 
$2.55  per  100  pounds,  or  $51  per  ton. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  smelting  works  in  Mexico  stated 
to-day  (January  12, 1897)  that  lead  in  ore  in  Mexico  ranged  in  value 
from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  had  held  within  that  range  for 
a  long  time  past. 

These  figures  are  indisputably  correct  and  are  based  upon  actual 
quotations  reduced  to  their  equivalent  in  United  States  currency. 
They  are  easily  capable  of  verification  and  abundant  proof  of  their 
entire  reliability  can  be  placed  before  your  honorable  committee  when- 
ever it  so  desires. 

As  has  been  shown,  Mexican  pig  lead  is  worth  to-day  $51  per  ton, 
and  as  under  the  present  law  it  bears  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or 
$20  per  ton,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  39  per  cent. 

Mexican  lead  in  silver  ore  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
worth  in  Mexico  from  1  cent  to  1\  cents  per  pound;  and  as  it  bears  a 
duty  of  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  pound,  its  ad  valorem  equivalent 
is  from  60  to  75  per  cent. 

Lead  ore  in  Mexico  is  also  worth  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  pound 
of  the  lead  contained  in  it,  and  an  ore  containing  70  per  cent  lead,  or 
1,400  pounds,  is  worth  from  $14  to  $17.50  per  ton,  and  as  this  ore  bears 
a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  upon  its  gross  weight,  or  $15  per 
ton,  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  from  80  per  cent  to  108  per  cent. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  honorable  committee  that 
this  giving  of  prices  upon  the  commodities  mentioned  is  no  mere  care- 
less statement  of  figures  incapable  of  verification,  we  repeat  that  we 
are  able  and  anxious  to  place  before  your  honorable  committee  absolute 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  above  given. 

Mexican  smelting  works  produce  large  quantities  of  what  is  known 
as  base  bullion,  which  is  the  first  result  of  the  smelting  process  of  ores 
containing  silver  or  gold  and  lead,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  lead  con- 
taining the  precious  metals.  As  there  are  no  refineries  in  Mexico,  this 
product  is  largely  brought  to  the  United  States  to  be  refined  and  its 
metal  contents  separated.  As  no  specific  mention  is  made  in  the  present 
tariff  law  of  this  class  of  material,  customs  collectors  in  the  United 
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States  have  ioand  it  difficult  to  properly  classify  it.  As  it  is  practically 
pig  lead  containing  precioas  metal,  it  has  been  held  dutiable  at  1  cent 
per  pound,  but  this  is  hardly  fair,  since  it  does  not  really  become  pig 
lead  until  the  metals  are  separated  by  the  process  of  refining,  which 
process  is  by  no  means  as  expensive  as  the  one  by  means  of  which  the 
metals  were  originally  extracted  from  the  ore — that  is,  the  smelting 
process.  This  material,  while  it  is  not  pig  lead,  is  much  nearer  to  it 
than  is  the  lead  in  ore,  and  being  properly  subject  to  duty  should  bear 
a  little  less  charge  than  pig  lead  and  a  considerably  greater  one  than  the 
unextracted  lead  in  ore,  the  difference  being  regulated  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  by  the  existing  difference  in  cost  of  smelting  and  refining. 

It  is  the  well  understood  purpose  of  your  honorable  committee  to  so 
change,  regulate,  and  reform  the  present  tariif  law  as  to  cause  the  new 
bill  proposed  to  be  made  to  yield  to  the  support  of  our  Government 
an  increased  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  proper  protection 
to  American  industries.  With  these  two  purposes  in  view  we  respect- 
fully suggest  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  changes  in  the  lead 
schedule  of  the  present  tariff  law: 

First.  A  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  the  lead  con- 
tents of  all  ores  containing  over  10  per  cent  lead. 

Second.  A  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  upon  lead  dross  and  base  bullion. 

Third.  A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  lead  in  pigs  or  bars,  etc. 

'J'his  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  proper  and  logical  ratio  of  duties 
upon  all  that  product,  and  certainly  produce  the  desired  result. 

JiCad  silver  smelting  has  grown  to  be  recognized  as  one  ef  the  leading 
industries  of  the  United  States.  It  gives  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  A  merican  worlimen,  brings  business  to  railroads,  transportation  com- 
panies, and  various  other  industries  in  this  country,  and  by  constantly 
cheapening  the  processes  of  extracting  metals  from  ores  encourages  and 
stimulates  the  business  of  mining.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  rival 
industry  of  this  kind  has  grown  up  in  Mexico,  whose  location  in  that 
country  was  at  least  in  some  parts  due  to  certain  mistaken  provisions 
in  our  tariff"  laws.  These  Mexican  smelters  have  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay,  and  in  behalf  of  the  smelters  in  the  United  States  we  most  earn- 
estly beg  your  honorable  committee  to  permit  no  further  errors  in  our 
tariff  laws  to  give  them  encouragement  or  bring  about  the  construction 
of  more  smelting  works  across  our  northern  borders  in  Canada. 

The  advantages  at  present  held  by  Mexican  smeltero  under  our  law 
are  easily  shown.  Silver-lead  ores  are  known  as  fiuxing  ores,  and  are 
as  useful  to  a  smelter  in  the  operation  of  his  work  as  the  coke  he  burns 
in  his  furnaces.  There  is  not  now,  and  has  not  been  for  years  past, 
enough  of  these  ores  produced  in  the  United  States  to  smelt  with 
proper  economy  the  other  silver  ores  found  here.  This  is  proved 
beyond  cavil  by  the  fact  that  no  charge  is  ordinarily  made  for  smelting 
silver- lead  ores,  or  was  it  so  made  even  prior  to  1890,  when  this  class  of 
ore  came  into  our  country  free  of  duty.  Smelters  are  anxious  to  obtain 
this  ore,  even  though  they  lose  money  in  smelting  it,  since  they  need  it 
to  enable  them  to  smelt  at  all,  and  they  make  up  the  loss  they  suffer  on 
smelting  this  ore  by  charging  a  proportionately  higher  price  to  smelt 
the  dry  ores  which  are  smelted  by  means  of  it. 

A  duty  equivalent  to  an  ad  volorem  rate  of  between  GO  per  cent  and 
75  per  cent,  as  shown  above,  secures  the  Mexican  smelter  against  the 
competition  of  his  American  rival  in  the  purchase  of  this  fluxing  ore  in 
Mexico,  and  being  thus  protected  by  our  own  laws  against  the  com- 
petition of  our  own  people  in  the  buying  of  raw  material,  the  Mexican 
smelter  concentrates  this  ore  at  his  works  in  Mexico  into  base  bullion, 
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and  at  a  freight  rate  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  charged  upon  the 
lead  in  ore,  he  ships  it  to  the  United  States,  where  he  finds  that  only 
39  per  cent  is  demanded  of  him  ns  duty  upon  his  finished  product.  In 
other  words,  our  present  tarifi^^  law  affords  a  premium  to  Mexican  smelt- 
ing works  against  our  people  engaged  on  this  side  of  the  line  in  the  same 
industry.  This  statement  may  seem  strange  in  view  of  the  volume  of 
importations  of  Mexican  ibilver-lead  ore  during  1896;  but  it  will  be  under- 
stood when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  company  who  imported  about 
90  i)er  cent  of  these  ores  from  Mexico  smelted  them  in  bond  and  did  not 
market  a  single  pound  of  their  lead  contents  in  the  United  States,  but 
exported  it  all  to  Europe. 

Upon  the  above  statement  of  facts,  all  of  which  we  hold  ourselves 
capable  of  absolutely  proving  to  be  true,  we  submit  the  following  con- 
clusions: That  the  new  lead  schedule,  in  order  to  protect  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  production  of  lead  and  yield  to  the 
Government  proper  revenues,  should  be  about  as  follows: 

First.  A  duty  of  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  upon  the  lead 
contained  in  all  ores  whose  lead  contents  are  more  than  10  per  cent. 
An  ore  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  is  of  no  lead  value,  as  its  lead 
contents  is  practically  lost  in  smelting.  Three  quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  duty,  together  with  the  disadvantage  in  freight,  is  ample  pro- 
tection for  this  class  of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  A  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound  upon  base  bullion  and  lead 
dross  will  protect  the  united  States  producer  and  smelter  fully  against 
the  admission  of  lead  in  this  shape. 

Third.  A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  etc. 
This  will  protect  our  home  market  against  importations  of  foreign  lead 
and  cause  a  rise  in  lead  value. 

A  lead  schedule,  framed  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  will, 
in  our  opinion,  equalize  the  duties  upon  the  various  forms  of  lead,  pro- 
tect our  producers,  and  give  to  our  smelters  at  least  an  equal  chance 
with  their  rivals  upon  this  continent. 

At  the  hearing  held  before  your  honorable  committee  upon  January 
9,  when  the  lead  schedule  of  the  preserit  tarifl'  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion, permission  was  given  by  your  chairman  to  submit  whatever  com- 
ments or  explanations  might  be  desired  by  either  side  in  writing  before 
the  expiration  of  a  week. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Doe  Eun  lead  companies,  located  in  southwestern 
Missouri,  submitted  a  written  statement.  In  this  paper  they  contend 
that  they  are  solely  interested  in  duties  affecting  '*  lead  ore  and  dross'' 
and  ^^  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,"  and  will  discuss  nothing  else.  They  show 
that  the  duty  upon  lead  ore  and  lead  dross  from  1864  to  1894  was  1^ 
cents  i>er  pound  upon  its  gross  weight,  and  although  they  do  not  say 
so,  this  duty  was  an  absolutely  prohibitive  one. 

In  tables  prepared  for  your  honorable  committee,  showing  the  rates 
of  duty,  imports,  values,  etc.,  of  the  lead  schedules  of  the  present  and 
past  tariff  laws,  it  is  shown  that  in  1893  ^*  lead  contained  in  other  ore 
(other  than  silver-lead  ore)  and  dross"  yielded  our  Government  in  rev- 
enue $49.91.  The  importations  of  lead  ore  are  not  given,  but  under  the 
heading  '4ead  contained  in  other  ore  and  dross  "  a  revenue  of  $10,583.86 
is  shown  in  1895,  and  the  smaller  one  of  $2,783.84  is  shown  in  1896. 
This  shows  the  total  revenue  arising  from  importations  of  lead  in  all 
other  ores  than  silver  ores,  and  also  lead  dross.  Ko  statement  is  made 
of  the  amount  of  lead  ores  imported,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
tbat  any  are  imported,  since  they  at  present  bear  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  their  gross  weight. 
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In  fact,  the  miners  of  Missouri  are  now,  and  have  been  since  1864, 
protected  against  the  production  of  foreign  ore  similar  to  that  they  pro- 
duce themselves;  between  1864  and  1894,  by  a  needlessly  high  duty 
of  1^  cents  per  pound  upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  ore,  and  since  that 
time  by  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  upon  its  gross  weight  and  a 
geographical  protection  due  to  its  location  and  consequent  heavy  freight 
rate.  Like  everybody  else,  however,  the  Missouri  miners  are  suffering 
from  the  present  low  price  of  pig  lead,  which  causes  their  product  to  be 
of  much  less  value  than  formerly.  This  they  attribute  to  the  '*  flood  of 
foreign  ore"  (not  their  own  kind,  but  silver-lead  ore,  which  they  were 
not  going  to  discuss),  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so  much  due, 
in  fact  not  due  at  all,  to  the  importations  of  ore,  but  to  the  flood  of 
Mexican  lead  in  pigs  and  bars  which  is  coming  into  our  country.  It  is 
shown  in  the  schedule  prepared  for  and  used  by  your  committee  that 
during  the  years  1895  and  1896  the  entire  importations  of  lead  in  silver 
ores,  lead  in  all  other  ores,  and  lead  dross  amounted  to  over  89,000,000 
pounds,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  $674,000,  and  it  also  shows  that  these 
importations  are  notably  decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  that 
the  importation  of  lead  in  pigs  and  bars  during  1895  and  1896  amounted 
to  over  149,000,000  pounds  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  $1,490,000. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  Mexican  silver  lead  ores  are  imported  only  as 
American  smelters  are  compelled  by  their  scarcity  in  this  country  to 
bring  them  in,  while  Mexican  pig  lead  seeks  and  finds  a  market  here. 
The  Missouri  lead  miners  need  fear  no'  foreign  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ores  similar  to  those  they  mine.  Geography  and  the  present 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  gives  them  complete  protec- 
tion. The  American  smelting  works  are  all  located  at  interior  points 
of  the  United  States  away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  silver 
lead  ores  brought  to  them  are  carried  entirely  by  railroad,  which 
fact,  in  addition  to  the  present  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  is  ample  protection  against  the  lead  market  of  this  country 
being  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the  lead  contained  in  these  ores. 
But  the  lead  refineries  are  all  located  upon  the  Atlantic  (3oast,  and  to 
these  by  cheap  water  transportation  comes  the  concentrated  product 
of  Mexican  labor,  in  the  shape  of  base  bullion,  which  pays  much  less 
duty  proportionately  than  lead  in  other  unrefined  forms,  and  finds  a 
market  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  real  cause  for  the  present 
depression  of  lead  values  here. 

Silver  smelters  desire,  as  much  as  anyone  else,  to  have  a  high,  active, 
and  buoyant  lead  market  in  the  United  States,  which  is  natural  enough 
when  it  is  known  that  they  produce  in  this  country  yearly  over  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  lead  made  here,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  and  honest  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  this  happy  condition  that  it  is  asked  of  your 
honorable  committee  to  follow  their  suggestion  in  the  making  of  a  new 
lead  schedule,  framed  upon  the  following  lines: 

Lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  etc.,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Lead  dross  and  base  bullion.  If  cents  per  pound. 

All  ores  containing  over  10  per  cent  lead,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  upon  their  lead  contents. 

Mr.  John  G.  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  made  a  statement  before  your 
committee.  He  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per 
pound  upon  lead  ores,  claiming  that  certain  mines  located  in  California 
can  not  be  opened  up  and  operated  unless  this  is  done,  but  he  does  not 
quite  explain  how  by  doubling  the  tariff*  which  now  exists  upon  lead 
ore  this  happy  result  can  be  brought  about.  He  states  that  the  ore 
produced  by  these  mines  runs  "from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  lead, 
from  25  to  30  ounces  in  silver,  and  from  $4  to  $20  in  gold  per  tonj" 
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that  "  a  very  fair  average  would  be  30  per  cent  lead,  30  ounces  silver, 
and  $8  gold."  He  further  said :  *'  There  have  be^n  taken  out  and  are 
now  lying  on  the  dump  to-day  more  than  100,000  tons  that  could  be 
immediately  delivered."  According  to  his  statement,  the  following  is 
about  the  value  of  this  ore,  San  Francisco  prices: 

80  per  cent  lead  =  600  poundS;  at  3  cents  per  pound $18. 00 

30  ounces  silver,  at  65  cents  per  ounce 19. 50 

Gold  value 8.00 

Total 46.50 

Less  cost  of  smelting  on  ground  and  freight  on  bullion  to  San  Francisco,  about .     15. 00 

Net  value  of  ore 30.50 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  ore  upon  the  dump  pile  in  these  mines  is 
worth  somethiug  over  $3,000,000,  and  yet  the  gentleman  is  certain  that 
this  property  can  not  be  profitably  worked  until  the  duty  upon  lead 
ores  is  doubled. 

Mr.  Gantwell,  in  his  verbal  statement  before  your  committee,  pro- 
tested against  smelting  ores  in  bond.  The  provisions  by  which  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  given  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  foreign 
raw  material  in  this  country  are  too  obviously  beneficial  to  aU  classes 
of  our  citizens  to  need  discussion  before  your  honorable  committee. 
Emplojrmeut  is  given  to  American  workmen,  business  is  done  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  and  yet  our  home  market  is  perfectly  protected. 
We  will  make  no  extended  comment  upon  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cant- 
well,  since  the  benefits  of  this  provision  are  too  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood by  your  honorable  committee  to  make  this  necessary.  Mr.  Cant- 
well  further  suggest  that  ^'  upon  all  ores  containing  8  per  cent  lead  a 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  i)ound  shaU  be  laid  on  the  full  mass 
imported.'^ 

According  to  this  suggestion,  a  ton  of  ore  containing  iron,  nickel, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  or  whatever  metal  may  be  concealed  within  its 
bulk,  would  be  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  if  in  addition  to  the  other  metals  8  per  cent  of  lead  should 
happen  to  be  found  in  it.  Articles  which  are  now,  and  have  been  since 
the  beginning  of  our  Bepublic,  upon  the  free  list  would  become  duti- 
able, and  in  many  instances  the  extracted  metal  would  bear  a  less  duty 
than  the  metal  in  ore,  if  this  idea  were  carried  out.  Further  on  in  this 
connection  Mr.  Cantwell  said:  "An  8  per  cent  ore  is  a  higher  grade  of 
ore  than  we  are  compelled  to  mine  in  Missouri  to-day."  Yet  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  Mr.  Cantwell  that  the  railroad  freight  upon  an  ore 
of  that  kind,  carrying  92  per  cent  of  waste  material,  would  be  so  great 
that  it  could  not  be  imported  into  this  country  if  there  was  no  duty 
upon  it  at  all.  In  fact,  to  carry  it  a  hundred  miles  would  be  worth 
much  more  than  the  lead  contained  in  it. 

While  the  lead  industry  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
whatever  other  nonargentiferous-lead  producing  States  there  are,  is 
certainly  of  importance  to  this  country  and  deserves  to  be  cared  for 
and  protected  by  an  American  Congress,  it  is  also  true  that  the  lead- 
silver  smelting  business  of  the  United  States  is  likewise  an  industry 
that  has  as  great,  if  not  greater,  claims  upon  the  public  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, since  legislatian  is  supposed  to  be  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  In  order  to  call  Mr.  OantwelPs 
attention  to  the  comparative  sizes  of  these  two  industries,  we  will  sub- 
mit below  some  statistics  which,  while  we  do  not  vouch  for  their  cor- 
rectness, being  Government  publications,  are  at  least  more  or  less 
reliable. 
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In  the  report  of  the  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Eleventh  Census,  1890,  on  page  167,  the  following  will  be  found : 

STATISTICS  OF   MISSOURI  LEAD  MINES. 

Total  number  of  employees — foreman,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  boys— 
1,118;  average  daily  wages,  $1.25.  In  the  Washington  County  mines 
$1  per  day  is  the  general  rate,  and  as  low  as  70  cents  per  day  is  paid 
for  what  is  not  skilled  labor. 

On  page  173  of  this  same  volume  a  table  giving  the  lead  product  of 
the  United  States  and  showing  tbe  percentage  of  lead  produced  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  all  other  nonargentiferous 
lead  producing  States  is  given,  and  from  1883  to  1890,  and  presumably 
since  that  time  to  date,  it  is  shown  that  nonargentiferous  lend  amounted 
to  somethmg  less  than  16  per  cent  of  the  lead  made  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  smelting  works  produced  the  other  84  per  cent  in  argen- 
tiferous lead. 

On  page  172  of  this  same  volume,  under  the  head  of  ^<  Smelting  and 
refining  works,"  the  foUowiug  statistics  are  given : 

Number  of  men  employed : 

Foremen 173 

Mechanics 354 

Laborers 5,5% 

Average  daily  wages : 

Foreman $3.98 

Mechanics 2.93 

Laborers 2.15 

Total  yearly  expenditures  of  smelters $11,457,367.25 

Wages.; 4,228,634.14 

Salaries 510,715.97 

From  these  statistics  it  may  be  seen  that  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  industries  is  in  favor  of  the  smelter;  but,  in  giving  these 
figures,  we  simply  wanted  to  show  that  our  industry  was  of  enough 
importance  to  entitle  us  to  a  patient  and  careful  hearing  by  your  honor- 
able committee. 

International  Metal  Co. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  KATIOKAL  LEAD  COMPAITT  OF 

HEW  TORK 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  13j  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  National  Lead  Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $30,000,000, 
is  the  owner  of  developed  and  undeveloped  lead  ore  bearing  proper- 
ties, of  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  lead  ores  and  ores  containing 
precious  metals,  of  a  refinery  for  the  parting  of  precious  from  base 
metals,  and  of  a  number  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe, 
sheet  lead,  litharge,  red  lead,  white  lead,  lead  acetates,  solder,  and 
other  articles  from  pig  lead.  It  is  therefore  interested  in  the  duty  on 
each  of  these  items,  but  more  particularly  in  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  lead  is  about  700,000  tons  annually,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  the  largest  single  consumer,  and  in  point  of  pro- 
duction stands  second  with  about  25  per  cent  of  tbe  total. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  price  of  pig  lead  in  the  United  States 
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has  for  the  past  six  years  been  below  the  London  price  plus  the  duty. 
Since  the  Wilson  bill  became  law  and  the  duty  was  reduced  from  2 
cents  to  1  cent  per  pound,  the  price  in  this  country  has  been  quite 
uniformly  lower  than  the  London  market  plus  duty,  averaging  for  over  a 
year  past,  and  being  now,  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  the 
foreign  price  plus  the  duty.  Gonsidering  this  and  the  fact  that  for  five 
years  the  price  in  Loudon  has  not  been  over  2^  cents  per  pound,  at 
which  price  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  is  equivalent  to  a  protection  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  staple  material  of  large  consumption,  we 
submit  that  much  if  any  additional  duty  is  of  debatable  advantage,  the 
present  duty  having  failed  to  afford  the  protection  sought,  but  proving 
a  source  of  considerable  revenue.  Should  the  duty  on  pig  lead  remain 
at  1  cent  per  pound,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  symmet- 
rical schedule  and  adjusted  to  such  duty: 

Schedule  C. — Paragraph  167,  lead  pipe,  If  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  167,  sheet 
leady  If  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  167,  lead  in  shot,  glazier's  lead,  and  lead  wire, 
1^  cents  per  pouna;  paragraph  171,  type  metal  (on  lead  contained  therein),  1  cent 
per  pound;  paragraph  171,  new  types,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  A. — Paragraph  49,  Utharge,  If  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  52,  white  lead 
and  white  paint  and  pigment  containing  lead,  dry  or  in  pnlp  or  ground  or  mixed 
with  oil,  If  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  51,  red  lead  and  nitrate  of  lead,  2  cents  per 
pound;  paragraph  51,  orange  mineral,  2^  cents  per  pound ;  paragraph  49,  acetate  of 
lead  (white  crystals),  31  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  49,  acetate  of  lead  (yeUow, 
brown,  and  gray),  2^  cents  per  pound. 

The  duties  above  suggested  are  duly  related  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  each  instance.  If  any  change  is  made  in  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  like 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  above. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  single  exception  of  acetates  of  lead 
and  red  lead,  the  duties  suggested  never  exceed  and  are,  relatively  to 
pig  lead,  lower  than  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  though  higher  than  in 
the  act  of  1894,  under  which  last  act  the  importations,  though  small, 
averaged  an  increase  of  70  per  cent. 

This  increase  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  prompt 
reduction  of  prices  on  our  enormous  output  to  the  level  of  foreign 
competition,  making  them  lower  j:han  ever  before  known. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  the  returns  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  in  this  business  have  been  less  than  4  per  cent. 

National  Lead  Company. 
By  E.  A.  Cole,  President, 

STATEMEHT    OF    HOK.    T.    B.    CATROK,    DELEGATE    FROM    HEW 

MEXICO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
as  Delegate,  there  are  a  large  number  of  mines  which  produce  lead  ores 
suitable  for  smelting  purposes  and  which  are  used  very  generally  for 
such  purposes.  The  price  of  miners'  wages  per  day  in  that  Territory 
was,  until  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  $2.50  on  the  average. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  wages  dropped  to  about 
|2  or  $1.50  per  day. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill,  which  placed  a  duty  of  1^  cents  on  lead 
ores  and  2  cents  on  lead,  every  lead  mine  of  any  consequence  was  able 
to  carry  on  business  and  produce  lead.  The  fact  was  that  they  were 
unable  to  supply  all  of  the  lead  needed  for  fluxing  in  the  smelters  then 
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in  Kew  Mexico  at  the  price  which  was  correDt  in  the  States,  which  was 
about  4  cents,  less  freight  rates.  But  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  by 
the  taking  off  of  about  one- half  of  the  duties,  lead  dropped  practically 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  duties.  The  current  rate  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  has  been  from  $2.30  to  92.50  a  hundred  pounds — a  loss 
of  nearly  a  cent  more  than  the  reduction  in  the  duties.  This  was  caused, 
of  course,  by  the  reduction  on  the  lead  ores,  which,  owing  to  various 
causes,  made  a  greater  reduction  than  was  made  upon  the  lead  itself. 

As  a  result  of  this  reduction,  no  producer  of  lead  could  aftbrd  to 
work  his  mines,  as  it  cost  at  the  very  lowest,  including  freight  rates, 
$3.60  a  hundred  to  produce  the  lead  and  put  it  on  the  market.  Every 
miner  lost  money;  he  therefore  closed  up  his  mines  and  discharged  his 
men.  There  were  about  2,000  men  ^miners)  who  were  receiving  $2.50 
on  an  average  per  day  thrown  out  or  employment,  and  the  market  for 
the  products  of  the  garden  and  farm  were  in  many  places  destroyed. 

These  mines  can  be  opened  and  these  smelters  can  be  started  up  if  the 
duty  can  be  again  placed  upon  lead  at  the  same  rate  that  it  was  under 
the  McKinley  bill.  Not  only  will  the  mines  which  were  formerly 
worked,  and  the  smelters  which  were  formerly  operated,  be  started  up, 
but  other  mines  will  be  opened  and  other  smelters  will  be  built,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  that  Territory.  The  loss  to  New 
Mexico  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  was  not  less  than  $5,000  per  day  on 
account  of  the  matter  of  lead  alone. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  to  place  the  same  duty 
upon  lead  which  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  McKinley  bill.  It  may  be 
that  some  other  localities  in  the  United  States  can  produce  lead  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  New  Mexico,  but  I  am  confident  that  lead  in 
New  Mexico  can  not  be  worked  at  a  profit  at  a  lower  rate  than  it 
commanded  during  the  continuance  of  the  McKinley  bill.  It  is  certain 
that  it  can  not  be  worked  at  a  profit,  nor  can  any  of  the  smelters  in 
New  Mexico  be  operated  at  a  profit  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson 
Gorman  bill. 

These  smelters  were  smelters  of  silver  ores,  and  the  shutting  down 
of  the  lead  mines  closed  the  smelters,  and  also  contrib^uted  to  close  up 
every  silver  mine  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  threw  out  of 
employment  many  more  than  2,000  employees.  It  also  contributed  to 
close  up  several  mines  which  produced  gold,  in  which  mines  silver  was 
produced  along  with  the  gold,  and  in  some  of  which  there  was  lead; 
especially  those  mines  which  did  not  produce  in  value  a  greater  amount 
in  gold  than  they  did  in  silver  were  nearly  all  closed. 

T.  B.  Catbon, 
Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 


STATEMEHT  OF  W.  W.  ALIEN,  OF  PUEBLO,  COLO.,  BECOMXEVDIVO 

HEW  CLA88IFICATI0H. 

Pueblo,  Oolo.,  December  31y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

On  the  part  of  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Befining  Company,  I  desire 
to  submit  the  following  remarks  upon  the  question  of  duties  upon  lead 
in  ores  and  refined  lead  coming  into  the  United  States. 

A  certain  amount  of  lead  ore  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  lead-silver 
smelter  to  enable  the  treatment  of  nonlead-bearing  ores  at  a  cost  which 
they  can  aftbrd  to  pay.    The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  can  not  at 
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present  supply  lead- bearing  ores  sufficient;  to  smelt  the  nonlead-bearing 
ores  of  the  United  States.  There  have  lately  been  developed  some  con- 
siderable deposits  of  lead  ore  in  British  Columbia  and  some  new  deposits 
in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  largely  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  pay  a  schedule  of  wages  practically  equal  to 
that  paid  in  the  United  States,  consequently  the  mine  worker  of  the 
United  States  requires  no  protection  as  against  his  brother  worker  of 
British  Columbia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mexican  lead  ores  are  produced  by  workers  receiv- 
ing a  much  lower  schedule  of  wages,  and  the  United  States  mine  worker 
should  be  protected  as  against  this  cheap  labor. 

The  high  duties  charged  under  the  so-called  McKinley  law  of  1890 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  large  smelting  plants  in  Mexico,  under 
ownership  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  time  these 
plants  were  built,  Mexico  was  furnishing  the  principal  supply  of  foreign 
lead  ores  to  the  United  States  smelters.  The  result  was  a  shutting  ofif 
of  that  source  of  supply,  and  for  the  last  few  years  very  little,  if  any, 
jead  ore  from  the  great  lead  deposits  of  Mexico  has  been  imported  into 
the  United  States,  except  such  as  originated  in  outlying  districts  and 
upon  which  the  transportation  charges  to  Mexican  smelters  would 
have  been  more  costly  than  to  United  States  smelters. 

The  market  price  of  pig  lead,  since  the  taking  effect  of  the  act  of 
1890iy  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  partly,  it  is  believed,  because  of 
advantages  possible  to  be  taken  under  that  and  the  act  of  1894,  and 
partly  because  of  large  bodies  of  lead  ore  discovered  in  foreign  countries 
at  about  the  same  tim^,  the  lead  contents  of  which  could  be  marketed 
much  cheaper  than  American  lead.  The  market  price  of  American 
lead  has  been  depressed  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  large  consumers 
in  the  United  States  in  taking  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  duty  on 
foreign  refined  lead  to  import  large  quantities,  warehouse  the  same  for 
its  effect  on  the  home  market,  and  later  either  withdraw  the  same  for 
consumption  or  reexport  it  as  might  be  most  advantageous.  Under 
the  present  tariff  law  the  market  for  the  American  product  is  practi- 
cally at  the  mercy  of  consumers,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  plan  may  be 
devised  which,  while  working  no  hardship  upon  the  lead  consumers 
themselves,  will  result  in  a  reasonable  market  price  to  the  American 
lead  miner. 

It  is  thought  that  a  tariff  arranged  as  follows  will  bring  about  the 
desired  result,  will  protect  the  American  mine  worker  and  mine  owner, 
while  the  consumer  is  already  fully  protected  by  the  condition  of  the 
market  and  the  cost  of  foreign  lead : 

Three-fonrths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  actual  metallic  lead  contents  of  ores, 
whether  uiore  or  less  valuable  for  silver  or  lead. 

One  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  refined  lead,  whether  in  the  refined  form  or 
in  the  form  of  base  bullion  coming  into  the  country  to  be  refined. 

Under  a  tariff  as  above  the  United  States  lead-silver  smelter  may 
import  foreign  lead  ores,  and  if  the  home  market  has  been  depressed  by 
manipulation  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  him  to  smelt  the  ore  in  bond 
and  export  the  refined  lead  under  the  rules  now  in  force;  whereas,  if 
the  home  market  is  in  a  normal  state,  the  lead  may  be  either  sold  in  this 
country  or  exported,  as  the  temporary  conditions  of  the  home  and  for- 
eign markets  may  at  the  time  dictate. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  tariff  will  result  in  an  increased  price  for 
home  lead  in  a  general  market  more  evenly  balanced  than  has  been 
realized  for  years,  and  tend  to  increase  the  revenue  by  increased  impor- 
tations of  raw  material,  which  is  not  now  in  adequate  supply  in  the 
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United  States;  further,  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  seaboard  price  of 
home  refined  lead  to  the  level  of  the  price  at  which  foreign  lead  can  be 
laid  down  duty  paid. 

The  clause  in  the  act  of  1894,  which  fixes  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  of  the  entire  ore,  in  cases  where  the  ore  is  more  valuable 
for  lead  than  silver,  should  be  eliminated  and  the  duty  fixed  at  the  same 
rate  for  actual  lead  content  as  is  charged  when  the  ore  is  more  v^nable 
for  silver  than  lead. 

It  is  prohibitive  and  unjust  to  collect  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton  on  ore 
worth  less  per  ton  than  an  ore  upon  which  a  duty  of  say  $9  is  col- 
lected, when  such  difFerence  in  value  is  due  to  difference  in  silver  con- 
tents alone.  It  is  believed  that  this  anomalous  charge  crept  into  both 
laws  through  error,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  should  be  removed  as  serving 
no  good  end,  while  at  the  same  tune  in  effect  discriminiiting  against  the 
less  profitable  mine. 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  this:  Thus,  under  the  present  law,  an  ore 
carrying  80  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  60  per  cent  lead  would  pay  a 
duty  of  $9  per  ton,  while  an  ore  carrying  30  ounces  of  silver  and  60  i>er 
cent  lead  would  pay  $15  per  ton.  It  is  clear  that,  since  it  is  the  lead 
which  pays  duty,  both  ores  should  pay  the  same  rate  per  ton. 

W.  W.  Allen, 

General  Manager. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE   CONSOLIDATED  KANSAS  CTTT 

EEFINING  AND  SMELTINO  COMPANY. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  being  understood  that  there  is  in  preparation  a  bill  revising  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  law  of  August,  18d4,  and  that  you  would  receive 
and  consider  in  the  preparation  of  said  bill  expressions  of  the  views 
of  citizens  conducting  business  enterprises  in  this  country  whose  inter- 
ests were  affected  by  its  provisions,  your  petitioner,  The  Consolidated 
Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company,  begs  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  which  are  in  our  opin- 
ion unjust  and  illogical  and  should  be  changed. 

Your  petitioner  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  smelting  ores  contain- 
ing gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and  of  separating  and  refining  said 
metals. 

It  has  large  works  located  at  Argentine,  Kans.,  Leadville,  Colo.,  and 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  all  of  which  points  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  operations  of  smelting  and  refining  are  car- 
ried on,  and  in  which  are  annually  smelted  and  refined  between  300,000 
and  400,000  tons  of  ore  whose  metal  contents,  marketed  by  this  com- 
pany, are  of  a  net  value  of  between  $16,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  the  mining,  transporting,  smelting, 
and  refining  of  this  large  amount  of  ore  almost  an  army  of  American 
workmen  are  directly  and  indirectly  employed,  and  upon  the  continuance 
aiid  success  of  its  operations  they  are  dependent  for  employment  and 
Kipport. 

Your  petitioner  can  therefore  fairly  claim  to  be  an  American  industry 
of  importance,  built  up  to  its  present  magnitude  by  the  care,  energy, 
and  capital  of  American  citizens  and  upon  whose  success  depends  a  great 
variety  of  American  interests.  For  that  reason  it  feels  justified  incoming 
before  a  committee  of  an  American  Congress  and  asking  protection 
aii^ainst  unjust  and  discriminating  laws  which  hamper  and  retard  instead 
of  foster  its  growth. 
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Sections  165  and  16G  of  Schedule  0  of  the  tariff*  laws  of  1894  contain 
the  following  provisions: 

165.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  tbroe-foiirths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided^  That 
silver  ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  one 
cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the 
port  of  entry.  The  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be  that  usually  adopted  for 
commercial  purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

166.  Lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars, 
and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  Tiiat 
in  cane  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  export  duty  upon  lead  ore  or  lead  dross 
or  silver  ores  containing  lead  exported  to  the  United  States  from  suMi  country,  then 
the  duty  upon  such  ores  and  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  reman nfactured,  herein  provided 
for,  when  imported  from  such  country,  shall  remain  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  law  in 
force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Your  petitioner  claims  that  these  provisions  are  unscientific  and  illog- 
ical ;  that  they  discriminate  against  and  greatly  injure  the  business  that 
is  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  confer  no  correspond- 
ing benefit  upon  any  other  American  industry  or  upon  American  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  i)rotect,  benefit,  and  foster  certain  foreign 
manufacturers  and  bring  them  into  direct  and  advantageous  competi- 
tion with  American  manufacturers  of  a  similar  kind,  ^at  as  a  tariff 
measure  these  provisions  are  a  mistake,  regarded  from  either  a  protec- 
tive or  revenue-producing  standpoint. 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  these  conclusions  of 
your  petitioner: 

Pig  lead  has  been  dutiable  since  1846.  The  tariflF  law  of  that  year 
imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  continued  until  1857, 
when  it  was  made  15  per  cent,  and  tliat  continued  until  the  law  of  1861, 
which  changed  the  rate  to  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  sub- 
sequent acts  of  the  same  year  increased  it  to  1 J  cents  per  pound.  It 
continued  at  this  rate  until  the  act  of  June,  1864,  when  it  was  increased 
to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  so  remained  until  the  law  of  1894,  known  as 
the  Wilson  bill. 

In  1862  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  upon  lead  ore,  which 
was  the  first  time  any  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  that  material.  This 
t\'as  increased  in  1864  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  so  remained  until  the 
tariff  law  of  1890.  This  law  did  not  change  that  rat^,  but  added  ajiro- 
vision  imposing  a  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  upon  the  lead  contents 
of  silver  ore. 

Prior  to  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  held  that  ores  containing  silver  should  be  classified  as  silver 
ores  when  the  value  of  their  silver  contents  exceeded  the  value  of  their 
lead  contents. 

Silver  and  gold  ores  are  now  and  always  have  been  admitted  free, 
and  an  ore  classified  as  a  silver  ore  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
whatever  other  metal  it  might  contain. 

In  the  smelting  of  ores  containing  precious  metals  lead  plays  a  very 
iin[)ortant  part,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  operation  of  a  great  majority 
of  smelting  works  the  basis  upon  which  all  such  smelting  rests. 

Silver  ores  containing  lead  are  known  as  fluxing  ores,  and  the  lead 
they  contain  is  not  only  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  extraction  of  their 
own  silver  contents,  but  also  serves  to  extract  the  silver  in  other  ores 
which  contain  no  lead,  and  which  are  smelted  in  connection  with  them. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  class  of  ore  is  of  great  value  in  smelt- 
ing; and  if  lead  silver  or  flux  ore  were  as  plentiful  as  silver  ores  con- 
tjxining  no  load  or  dry  ores,  all  would  be  well.  But  in  the  United  States 
the  proportion  of  flux  ores  is  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  silver 
ores  produced  there.    As  a  consequence,  the  owners  of  mines  producing 
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silver-lead  ores  pay  little  or  no  Bmelting  charge  for  having  their  ores 
reduced,  and  the  smelting  charge  which  properly  belongs  to  these 
ores  must  fall  upon  the  dry  ores  which  are  smelted  by  their  aid,  or 
otherwise  the  smelting  of  such  ores  must  be  done  at  a  loss. 

When  the  tariff  law  of  1890  shut  out  Mexico  as  a  field  for  the  supply 
of  this  class  of  ores,  it  at  once  became  apparent  to  American  smelters 
that,  since  they  could  not  bring  Mexican  ores  into  this  country  to  be  ' 
smelted,  their  proper  course  was  to  erect  smelting  works  in  Mexico 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  classes  of  ore  and  smelt  them 
there.  Accordingly  smelting  works  were  at  once  built  in  Mexico,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  something  like  $10,000,000  of  American  money  was 
invested  there  in  this  industry.  The  first  consequence  of  this  move 
was  that  a  new  lead  product  of  between  40,000  and  60,000  tons  per 
year,  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  American  product,  wa«  thrown  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world,  most  of  which  was  shipped  by  water  to  New 
York  and  its  vicinity,  there  to  be  refined  in  bond,  and  either  marketed 
in  New  York  or  Europe,  as  the  i)revailing  prices  would  j)ermit.  And 
it  can  be  easily  understood  that  with  Mexican  lead  in  such  large  quan- 
tities always  upon  the  principal  market  of  the  United  States,  namely. 
New  York,  our  pig-lead  market  has  been  so  seriously  depressed  that 
lower  prices  have  ruled  than  ever  before,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the 
American  producers  of  lead  ore  and  pig  lead. 

The  result  of  this  condition  was  that  the  price  of  pig  lead  fell  as  low 
as  $2.60  per  hundred  pounds  in  1806.  The  railroads  complained  of  the 
loss  of  traffic ;  dividends  on  most  smelting  stocks  ceased  to  be  declared, 
and  a  large  number  of  works  were  closed  down.  The  Mexican  smelt- 
ers, however,  continued  to  grow  because  in  addition  to  cheaper  labor 
and  cheap  transportation  by  water  from  gulf  ports  to  New  York,  and 
our  tariff*  law  in  their  favor,  they  could  market  their  product  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  than  the  same  ores  could  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  smelted  there  and  the  product  delivered  in  New 
York.  Thus,  the  product  of  Mexican  labor  was  brought  into  direct 
and  destructive  competition  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  1894  the  tariff  laws  were  again  revised,  and  effort  was  made  to 
correct  these  very  apparent  mistakes  by  giving  to  the  American  smelter 
at  least  an  equal  opportunity  with  his  Mexican  competitor.  But  when 
the  tariff  bill  of  that  year  finally  be(*.ame  a  law,  it  contained  the  pro- 
visions first  above  quoted. 

Upon  a  careful  estimate  being  made  of  the  real  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions it  was  found  that  the  following  amazing  result  was  produced : 
The  specific  duties  above  stated  show,  when  figured  into  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alents, that  lead  ore  carries  a  duty  of  about  100  per  cent,  that  the  lead 
contents  of  silver  ore  carries  a  duty  of  over  60  per  cent,  while  the  fin- 
ished product  of  pig  lead  is  taxed  about  30  per  cent.  In  other  word?, 
pig  lead,  the  product  of  Mexican  smelters,  bears  the  lowest  duty  of  all. 
And  this  law  was  not  passed  by  a  Mexican  Legislature,  but  by  an 
American  Congress,  who  were  supposed  to  have  American  interests  at 
heart. 

An  American  tariff  law  is  enacted  with  a  double  purpose — the  pro- 
duction  of  Governmental  revenue  and  the  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests. It  can  be  shown  that  these  provisions  serve  neither  purpose,  and 
for  that  reason  they  should  be  altered. 

Ores  of  gold  and  silver  have  never  been  protected  by  an  American 
tariff.  Between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  produced  in  this  country 
containing  precious  metals  have  no  lead  contents.    The  miners  of  these 
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ores  are  not  protected  and  have  never  sought  protection.  Their  wages 
are  satisfactory  and  foreign  competition  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 
The  miners  of  silver  lead  ores  are  injured  because  the  present  tariff  law 
lowers  the  price  of  lead. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  injury  has  been  done  to  the  dry  ore  miner  by 
reason  of  the  increased  smelting  charges  lie  has  been  obliged  to  bear 
upon  his  ores,  due  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  lead  flux  ore.  The  rail- 
road has  been  injured  by  the  loss  of  freight  and  the  American  smelter 
by  the  scarcity  of  fluxing  ore,  an  implement  much  needed  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

No  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  really  benefitted  by  this  law. 
As  a  revenue  measure  it  is  also  a  failure;  for  while  a  considerable 
amount  of  duties  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  silver  lead  ores,  the  business  of  imi)orting  such  ores  has  ceased 
almost  entirely,  there  being  now  really  but  one  importer,  your  petioner, 
who  imported  90  per  cent  of  all  the  lead  flux  ores  that  entered  the  United 
States  from  Mexico. 

For  these  reasons  your  petitioner  urges  upon  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  in  justice  to  American  interests  the  duty  upon  the  raw 
material,  i.  e.,  the  lead  in  ore,  should  be  either  reduced  to  at  least  the 
ad  valorem  rate  that  obtains  on  pig  lead — the  manufactured  product 
of  Mexican  smelting  works — or  the  duty  upon  pig  lead  increased  to 
at  least  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  lead  in  ore. 

Consolidated  Kansas  City 
Smelting  and  BEFiNiNa  Company. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  WARHEE  P.  SUTTON,  OF  WASHniG- 

TON,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21^  1897. 

Present  schedule. — Lead  ores,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
total  contents,  or  $15  per  ton ;  value  in  Mexico — ores  carrying  15  to  75 
per  cent  lead  is,  at  1  cent  a  i)ound,  $3  to  915  per  ton.  Computed  as  ad 
valorem,  this  is  from  300  to  100  per  cent  duty.    This  duty  is  prohibitive. 

Silver  lead  ores,  three  fourths  cent  per  pound  on  lead  contents  or  on 
ore  running  25  per  cent  of  lead,  500  pounds  per  ton;  value  of  lead,l 
cent  per  pound  or  95  per  ton,  duty  would  be  $3.75,  or  an  ad  valorem  of 
75  per  cent.    This  duty  is  all  right. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $20  per  ton ;  value,  $51  per  ton,  or 
an  ad  valorem  of  39  per  cent.    This  duty  can  be  increased. 

McKiNLEY  SCHEDULE. — Lead  oies,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  total 
contents,  or  $30  per  ton ;  value  in  Mexico— ores  carying  15  to  75  per 
cent  of  lead  is,  at  1^  cents  a  pound,  $3  to  $15  per  ton,  and  this  counted 
as  ad  valorem  is  from  GOO  to  200  per  cent  duty.  Of  course  it  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

Silver  lead  ores,  1^  cents  on  lead  contents — on  a  25  per  cent  lead,  500 
pounds  per  ton,  duty  would  be  $7.50  per  ton.  The  value  of  this  is  $5 
and  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  150  per  cent. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  2  cents  per  pound  or  $40  per  ton.  On  a  valuation  of 
$51  per  ton  duty  is  78  i)er  cent. 

Note. — The  lead  ore  is  too  heavily  burdened^  silver  lead  ores  also,  while  pig  lead 
has  a  rate  which  we  do  not  criticise.  The  trouble  was  that  the  crude  materials  were 
more  heavily  taxed;  proportion  ran  the  wrong  way. 
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Proposed  Schedule. — All  ores  carrying  over  6  per  cent  of  lead, 
three- fourths  cent  per  pound  on  lead  contents.    This  would  work  thus: 

Lead  ores  carrying  75  i)er  cent  lead,  1,600  pounds  to  ton,  duty  $11.25. 
This  on  valuation  of  $15  per  ton  equals  75  per  cent  duty.  On  other 
X)er  cents  ratio  would  be  the  same. 

Silver  ore  carrying  lead  would  be  the  same — 75  per  cent. 

All  ores  carrying  less  than  C  per  cent  of  lead,  lead  contents  free. 

Lead  dross  and  base  bullion,  If  cents  per  pound;  duty,  $35  per  ton; 
value  in  Mexico,  $45  per  ton;  fate,  80  per  cent. 

Pig  lead,  etc., 2  cents  per  pound;  $40  a  ton;  value,  $51  per  ton;  duty 
rate,  80  per  cent. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  2^  cents  per  pound;  $50  per  ton;  duty  rate,  100  i)er 
cent. 

Note. — There  is  a  loss  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  the  lead  contents  hi  ores  by 
reason  of  smelting.  For  this  reason  aU  under  6  per  cent  are  asked  as  free.  From 
this  fact  also  the  ratio  of  75  per  cent  on  all  ores  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
lead  contents  would  actually  bo  raised  from  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  83  per  cent. 

Warner  P.  Sutton, 
For  Consolidated  K.  G.  8.  d;  R.  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  EAOLE  WHITE  LEAD  COMPAHT,  OF 

CINCnrH ATI,  OHIO. 

Cincinnati,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  i)re8ent  tariflf 
on  lead  ore,  pig  lead,  and  white  or  carbonate  of  lead,  now  three-fourths 
cent,  1  cent,  and  1 J  cents,  respectively,  and  to  suggest  that  the  duties  be 
increased  to  1  cent  on  ore,  l|  cents  on  pig  lead,  and  2.J  cents  on  white 
or  carbonate  of  lead.  Prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  the  duties  were  2  cents 
on  pig  lead  and  3  cents  on  white  lead,  but  the  rates  asked  for  above 
we  believe  to  be  sufficient  and  not  in  any  way  excessive.  One  great 
difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  competing  with  foreign 
products  in  our  line — which  includes  also  red  led,  litharge,  and  orange 
mineral — is  our  greater  cost  of  labor.  Several  years  ago  the  writer 
visited  the  largest  white-lead  factory  in  London,  and  found  women 
working  in  the  "yard,"  "corroding  beds,"  and  "dry  kilns"  at  18  pence 
per  day,  where  we  employ  men,  paying  them  from  $11  to  $14  per  week 
of  sixty  hours,  according  to  their  earning  capacity.  Our  mill  men  and 
mixers  earn  from  $14  to  $16  per  week,  where  the  English  laborer  was 
receiving  for  a  full  day's  work  of  ten  hours  but  3  shillings. 

We  employ  altogether  from  135  to  150  men  in  all  departments,  and 
these  great  differences  run  through  all  the  grades  of  labor  employed  by 
us.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  no  white-lead  factory  in 
this  country  employs  women  in  any  of  the  departments  of  manufacture, 
while  the  care  exercised  by  the  American  manufacturer  over  the  health 
of  his  employees  is  such  and  the  expense  and  efficiency  of  the  health- 
protecting  devices  which  he  employs  are  so  far  in  advance  of  those  in 
English  factories  that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted.  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  women  in  English  white-lead  factories  was  such  as  to 
provoke  a  long  and  searching  investigation  by  Parliament  some  three 
years  since,  but  with  what  practical  results  the  writer  does  not  know. 
The  business  is  an  unhealthy  one  for  the  workmen,  and  while  in  England 
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the  disabled  employee  goes  to  the  poorhoase  at  the  public  expense,  here 
the  employer  is  expected  to  care  for  the  sick  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
half  wages  until  he  recovers. 

This  is  not  only  a  humane  provision,  but  a  wise  one  as  well,  since  self- 
interest,  if  no  higher  motive,  will  prompt  the  manufacturer  to  provide 
every  necessary  protection,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  every  device  tending 
to  make  the  business  less  hazardous,  but  in  every  event  the  cost  falls 
directly  upon  the  manufacturer.  In  comparing  wages  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  we  get  better  and  more  willing  service,  more  intelligent  and 
more  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  employees,  but  this  has  its 
limits,  and  we  still  remain  confronted  with  the  very  much  lower  scale 
of  wages  of  our  foreign  competitor. 

Should  the  committee  decide  to  make  no  change  in  ore  and  pig  lead, 
we  would  then  ask,  at  least,  that  the  difference  between  pig  lead  and 
white  lead  be  made  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would  make  the  new 
schedule,  under  such  conditions,  |  cent,  1  cent,  and  2  cents,  respec- 
tively. We,  however,  believe  in  the  full  protection  of  the  miner  on  his 
ore,  and  of  the  smelter  on  his  lead,  and  we  do  not  think  that  these 
three  interests  should  be  separated  in  a  readjustment.  In  presenting 
our  claim  for  consideration  at  your  hands,  we  do  not  do  so  as  a  member 
of  any  combination,  consolidation,  or  trust,  being  entirely  independent 
in  every  respect,  but  in  the  general  interest  of  our  particular  line  of 
business,  which,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  has  suffered  from  the 
unnecessarily  low  rates  under  which  the  industries  of  this  country  are 
now  working.    - 

The  Eagle  White  Lead  Co., 
J.  Gordon  Taylor,  Secretary. 


MlSSOimi'S  LEAD  ORES. 

Farmington,  Mo.,  January  :/,  1897. 
OoioiiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

As  an  interestested  party  in  the  lead-producing  section  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  I  would  suggest  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  pig  lead 
and  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  on  lead  ore,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  its  proportionate  value  in  either  silver  or  lead.  The  increase  of 
one-half  cent  on  pig  lead  over  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  will  prevent 
the  importation  of  foreign  lead  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  price 
of  domestic  lead,  which  has  been  done  even  at  a  loss  to  importer,  such 
loss  being  made  good  by  depression  in  domestic  prices. 

The  Mexican  lead  ore  averages  about  60  per  cent  lead,  the  duty  of 
three-fourths  cent  on  which  is  equivalent  to  1^  cents  on  lead  contained  in 
said  ore.  In  view  of  the  necessities  and  rights  of  the  silver-lead  smelt- 
ers, Missouri  lead  producers  should  be  content  with  three-fourths  cent 
on  lead  ore,  provided  it  applies  to  all  ore,  no  matter  what  its  value  in 
either  silver  or  lead  may  be.  In  1894  tbe  United  States  consumed 
about  192,000  tons  of  pig  lead.  Of  this,  Colorado  produced  50,000  tons, 
Missouri,  40,000,  other  States,  32,000.  There  was  imported  from  Mexico, 
etc.,  70,000,  making  a  total  of  192,000  tons.  This,  St.  Francois  County 
Missouri,  is  the  chief  lead-producing  section  of  the  State,  furnishing 
about  three-fourths  of  State's  production. 

Geo.  J.  Cole. 
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XICKEL. 

(Paragraph  167^.) 

STATEIIEirr  OF  HON.   BIKOER  HEEMANK,  A  EEPEESEHTATIVE 
FEOM  THE  STATE   OF  OBEGOK,  IN  BEHALF  OF  HICKEL  PEO- 

DUCEES. 

Saturday,  January  9,  1S97. 

Mr.  Hermann  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  my  constitneuts  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  nickel  to  address  you  just  for  a  few  moments. 
In  1891  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  General  Grosvenor,  called  before  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives  a  joint  resolution  providing  $1,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  nickel  ore  in  Canada.  At  the  time  he  made  the 
remark  that  so  far  as  he  had  inquired  he  could  not  learn  that  there  was 
any  nickel  ore  in  the  United  States,  or  at  leavSt,  if  there  had  been,  that 
the  deposits  had  become  exhausted.  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  a  very  large  deposit  upon  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  in  my  own  State  and  in  my  own  county,  and  I  assured  him 
that  that  nickel  ore  could  be  placed  upon  the  market  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  from  Canada  with  a  proper  protection. 

The  resolution  was  called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and  passed, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  entc^red  into  a 
contract  with  the  Canadian  nickel  mine  owners  for  the  purchase  of  such 
an  amount  of  nickel  as  was  required.  This  nickel  was  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  by  experimenting  with  it  dis- 
covered that  nickel  would  form  a  very  material  part  of  armor  plate, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  reported  that  no  nickel  existed  in  the  United  Stages 
and  it  did  exist  in  Canada  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  make  necessary  preparations  to  purchase  nickel  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  dollars  in  Canada.  Now,  sir,  since  then  inquiries  have  been 
conducted  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  ni(!kel  ore  has  been  found 
fully  developed  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  found  in  Nevada,  and  I  find  from  a  memorandum  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  in  Churchhill  County  nickel  ore  deposits  have  been 
found  in  large  quantities  which  will  have  an  average  as  large  as  15  per 
cent  of  nickel. 

In  North  Carolina,  in  Jackson  County,  nickel  ore  has  been  tested  and 
analyzed,  and  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  very  similar  to  the  condition 
of  the  deposits  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  in  the  New  Caledonia  mines 
of  Canada.  In  California,  in  Fremont  County,  it  has  been  found  of  a 
width  of  3^  feet,  containing  from  12  to  34  per  cent  of  nickel.  Shix)ment8 
were  made  of  that  ore  from  that  country  in  1882  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  value  of  this  ore,  as  mineralogists  testify,  is  described  by  Philip 
Argoll  in  an  address  before  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society  and  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  that  society.  Then  again  in  Arkansas,  in 
Saline  County,  described  in  Volume  I  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Arkansas 
Geological  Society  for  1888,  the  committee  will  find  a  very  interesting 
address  upon  the  rich  developments  there.  In  the  State  of  Washington 
nickel  ore  has  been  found  recently  to  a  very  large  extent.  Some  of  the 
ore  carries  as  high  a  per  cent  of  nickel  as  30  and  it  will  average  6  per 
cent.  Ores  have  been  discovered  in  North  Carolina  similar  to  those  of 
New  Caledonia. 
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In  my  own  State,  in  the  southern  portion,  in  the  counties  of  Douglas, 
Jackson,  and  Joseph,  very  extensive  developments  have  been  made.  In 
my  county  there  are  three  large  companies  now  operating  nickel  mines. 
The  first  is  the  International  Nickel  Mining  Company,  of  Chicago,  which 
owns  285  acres;  the  next  is  the  Oregon  Nickel  Mining  Company,  of 
California,  which  owns  815  acres,  and  the  other  is  the  Southern  Oregon 
Nickel  Mining  Company,  which  owns  430  acres.  The  last-named  com- 
pany has  3,000  tons  of  nickel  ore  now  piled  up  ready  to  go  to  the  smelter 
as  soon  as  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  an  increase  of  dutyt 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  require  not  an  increase  of  duty,  but  a  duty  of 
at  least  10  cents  on  the  pound. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  G  cents  f 

Mr.  Hermann.  At  present  there  is  no  duty  upon  nickel  ore.  In  1883 
under  the  customs  act,  there  was  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound.  That 
duty,  however,  was  omitted  from  the  act  of  1890.  I  am  referring  now 
to  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte.  The  duty  was  omitted  from  the  act  of 
1890.  So  now  there  is  no  protection  whatever  on  the  nickel  ore,  and 
the  result  is  large  quantities  of  nickel  ore  are  coming  constantly  from 
Canada,  and  as  you  will  discover  from  the  statistics,  following  the  act 
of  1883,  very  large  quantities  of  nickel  ore  were  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  comparatively  few  importations  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Following  1883. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  a  daty  once  I 

Mr.  Hermann.  In  1883,  as  I  remarked,  and  that  continued  up  to 
1890,  but  it  was  taken  oft'  by  the  act  of  1890,  or  at  least  was  omitted 
by  that  act. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  1890  it  was  developed  before  the  committee  there 
was  only  one  mine  in  the  United  States  and  that  was  nearly  exhausted f 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  development  was 
known  by  the  best-informed  men,  and  subsequent  developments  dis- 
closed the  facts  that  it  exists  in  the  States  I  have  mentioned  and  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  in  my  own  county  there  is  a  vast  mountain 
with  a  vein  at  least  20  feet  in  width  within  3  miles  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  I  have  photographic  views  of  the  mines  and  the 
general  topography  of  the  country  [exhibiting  same].  I  have  also 
another  view  of  the  works. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  of  the  importation  of  the  nickel 
oret 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  have  nothing  at  the  moment,  sir;  but  I  will  give  a 
statement  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  official  report  here  does  not  seem  to  separate 
the  items. 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  shall  submit  this  data  to  the  clerk  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  the  exact  importation  of  ore,  I  wish  you 
would  fil^  that  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  as  to  what  the  evidence  is  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  ores  in  commercial  quantities  so  that  they  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  have  that  data.  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee  for  a  moment  more  while  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  reference  to  what  I  have  already  remarked  in 
reference  to  these  ores  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  proper  duty  to  be 
imposed  upon  nickel  oref 
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Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  sir,  since  the  developmeuts  to  which  1  have 
referred  it  is  my  iinpressiou  a  duty  of  15  cents.    The  old  duty  is 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  think  10  cents  per  pound  is  sufficient.  Formerly  it 
was  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ore  itself! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  nickel  ore.  That  was  under  the  act  of  1883 
and  not  under  the  act  of  1890,  because  in  that  act  nickel  ore  was 
omitted. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  rich  are  these  ores! 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  average  5  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
2^  in  Canada.  That  nickel  we  are  purchasing  from  Canada  is  produc- 
ing 2^  per  cent,  whereas  our  nickel  ore  yields  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  We  imported  nickel  ore  last  year  to  the  extent  of 
9,850  tons  free  at  a  valuation  of  $62  per  ton,  which  is  below  3  cents  per 
pound,  foreign  valuation.  Now,  what  duty  do  you  want  on  3  cents  per 
pound! 

Mr.  Hermann.  The  parties  interested  in  the  development  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  suggest  to  me  the  duty  should  be  at  least  10  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  300  per  cent! 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  refer  to  the  nickel,  I  imagine,  and  not  the  ore: 
but  I  will 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  they  refer  to  the  nickel. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Now  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  while  I 
quote  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  upon  this  subject  in  1892. 
This  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1892, 
page  21  : 

In  consequence  of  the  hich  efficiency  of  nickel  steel  as  a  material  for  armor,  dis- 
closed at  the  Annapolis  trials  in  September,  1890,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
Department  shoula  be  ablu  to  control  a  sufficient  supply  of  nickel,  \7hich  the  terri* 
tory  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  known,  did  not  anord,  application  was  made  to 
Congress  for  an  immediate  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  nickel  matte.  By 
resolution  of  September  29, 1890,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Before  entering  upon  extensive  purchases,  however,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
make  further  tests,  and  with  this  in  view,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  for  1890,  a 
limited  quantity,  amounting  to  $50,000,  was  purchased  from  the  Canadian  Copper 
Company.  After  making  further  experiments  the  Department  came  to  a  decision, 
the  correctness  of  which  subsequent  developments  has  fully  contirmed,  to  employ 
this  material  in  the  manufacture  of  armor.  A  contract  was  entered  into  June  15, 
1891;  between  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  and  the  United  States,  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  tue  purchase  of  4,000  tons  of  nickel  and  copper  matte. 

So  I  would  think  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  x)ound  on  nickel  will  carry  suf- 
ficient protection  to  develop  the  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  6  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  itself? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  duty  on  nickel  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  was  10  cents! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  and  these  constituents  of  mine  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  in  that  section  of  the  United  States 
declare  that  we  are  able  to  produce  the  nickel  itself  at  a  price  4  cents 
less  than  they  can  produce  the  Canadian  nickel. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  nickel  worth! 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  think  the  Government  is  now  paying  20  cents  a 
pound  for  nickel,  but  the  price  to  the  ordinary  consumer  is  larger  than 
that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  import  price  was  33  cents  on  nickel  and  nickel  oxide 
last  year! 
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Mr.  Hermann.  I  think  the  price  under  this  contract  with  the  Cana- 
dian Copper  Company  is  20  cents,  and  for  the  customer  at  large  it 
exceeds  that.  I  have  here  specimens  of  the  ore  showing  the  character 
of  it,  and  have  tests  and  analysis  of  the  United  States  mineralogist 
which  developed  the  fact  that  this  ore  contains  5  per  cent  of  nickel  as 
against  2^  per  cent  of  nickel  in  the  best  Canadian  mines. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEn.  I  noticed  the  act  of  1883,  which  put  a  duty  of  15 
cents  a  pound  on  nickel,  reckons  it  on  the  nickel  contained  in  the  ore  and 
not  on  the  ore  itself! 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  understand  that  is  regulated  very  largely  by  the 
quantity  of  nickel  which  is  contained  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  understand  you  think  the  duty  should  be  put  on 
the  metal  and  the  ore  should  be  left  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Hermann.  So  far  as  the  ore  is  concerned!  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
We  would  not  think  of  that  at  all,  because  very  often  it  would  be  a 
great  injury  to  the  development  of  our  nickel  mines  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  cost  of  producing 
that  ore  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore  here  ! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Except  simply  the  statement  I  have  made  here  that 
it  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  for  4  cents  less  per  pound  than 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  can  be  produced  in  your  State 

Mr.  Hermann.  For  4  cents  less  than  it  can  be  produced  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  want  with  a  duty  then  ! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Simply  for  the  reason  that  the  ore  coming  free,  as  it 
is  as  the  present  time,  there  is  no  encouragement  whatever  to  our 
people 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  can  beat  them  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound,  it 
would  seem  you  would  have  to  give  a  bounty  to  get  it  to  come  at  all! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Just  as  soon  as  we  are  left  open  entirely,  as  at  the 
present  time,  combinations  at  once  form  upon  the  part  of  the  foreign 
producers,  so  as  to  stifle  and  at  once  drive  out  our  own  people.  We 
have  discovered  that. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  could  they  be  driven  out  if  you  could  produce  it 
for  4  cents  less  than  they  can  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Hermann.  If,  after  a  while,  we  have  protection,  I  am  satisfied 
we  can  hold  our  own.    In  the  meanwhile  there  must  be  some  protection. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  need  protection  against  if  you  can  produce 
it  in  this  country  4  cents  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  producer  at  that 
particular  locality,  and  also  in  North  Carolina.  These  localities  are 
remote  from  transportation,  and  as  to  railroad  transportation  it  is  so 
costly  when  you  take  the  difference  between  rail  transportation  to  the 
East  and  to  the  communities  where  the  nickel  ore  is  used,  you  will  find 
at  once  the  diflference  will  far  overset  that  of  the  ordinary  duty,  and  so 
far  as  the  manufacture  of  the  nickel  itself  right  upon  the  ground,  I 
admit  it  can  be  done  there  much  cheaper  than  it  can  anywhere  else, 
but  it  is  upon  that  point  they  make  this  basis  of  the  4  cents  difference, 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  costly  transportation 
between  the  far  Pacific  and  the  East 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  a  mine  has  been  located  and  found  to  produce 
ore  in  paying  quantities  a  rate  of  duty  is  more  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines! 

Mr.  Hermann.  And,  farther,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  there  is  this  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  at  the  present  time  which  I  referred  to,  and  t':at  is 
the  great  charge  of  transportation  and  the  distances  from  the  East. 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  Would  not  a  charge  of  any  thing  like  4  cents  a  pound 
bring  the  ore  from  your  country  to  the  East! 

Mr.  Hermann.  The  transportation  charges  are  very  great  between 
the  extreme  portions  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  On  heavy-weight  products  in  large  quantities  as 
this  would  necessarily  be,  if  they  undertook  to  control  the  entire  Eastern 
market  what  would  tbe  charge  be  per  ton  by  water  or  by  rail! 
'  Mr.  Hermann.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  there  is  any  heavy-weight  articles 
such  as  this  brought  across  the  transcontinental  railways.  It  usually 
reaches  the  waterways  at  some  point  convenient  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  then  it  goes  around  Cape  Horn. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  much  a  ton  would  it  cost  going  that  way! 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring 
any  such  ore  as  this  by  rail  across  the  mountains,  and  no  ore  has  ever 
been  shipped  from  those  localities  by  water  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ship  it  by  land. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  they  smelt  it  before  shipping! 

Mr.  Hermann.  No,  sir;  the  ore  is  out  there  lying  in  one  place  3,000 
tons  in  the  dump. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  they  can  produce  it  for  4  cents  per  pound 
less  than  they  can  in  the  Canadian  mines? 

Mr.  Herrman.  That  is  the  information  given  to  me. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  much  more  than  4  cents  a  pound  do  your  people 
demand  by  way  of  a  protective  tariff  as  profit! 

Mr.  Hermann.  That  could  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  discover- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  to  those  rates  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Where  are  the  Canadian  mines! 

Mr.  Hermann.  The  precise  location  I  am  not  familiar  with.  1  think 
they  are  at  some  point  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  that  is  my  impres- 
sion. It  is  my  impression  that  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  and  this  difficulty  with  us  on  the 
Pacific  arises  from  the  question  of  transportation.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  even  undertake  the  transportation  of  those  ores  with 
the  duty  such  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  They  can  not  i)08sibly 
compete. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  want  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  protection  beyond 
labor,  and  make  it  overcome  distance  and  transportation  as  well? 
'    Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  the  difference  would  not  be  so  very  great,  for 
the  reason  I  have  stated. 


THE  laCKEL  REFINERS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EOBEET  M.  THOMPSON,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Thompson  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  a  nickel  refiner  and  have  refined  all  the  nickel  that  has  been 
delivered  to  the  Government.  The  Government  is  the  principal  pur- 
chaser of  nickel  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  referred  to  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  seeking  to  obtain  nickel,  the  price  of 
nickel  in  the  markets  of  the  world  was  about  60  cents  a  pound.  As 
soon  as  this  inquiry  came  upon  the  market  it  advanced  to  fl  a  pound. 
The  Canadian  Copper  Company,  in  which  I  have  not  a  penny  of  inter- 
est, was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  number  of  American  citizens, 
among  whom  was  Senator  Payne,  of  Ohio.    They  came  forward  and 
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sold  to  the  Government  the  supply  of  nickel  at  11  cents  a  pound  in  the 
matte,  purely  as  patriotic  a  thing  as  was  ever  done  by  any  set  of  men 
in  America. 

In  my  business  of  refining  I  am  anxious  to  buy  my  supplies  in  the 
cheapest  market.  I  have  had  all  the  mines  this  gentleman  referred  to 
examined  by  experts.  I  am  familiar  with  all  these  deposits  in  these 
various  States  to  wliich  he  has  referred.  There  is  not  one  of  those  mines 
to-day  where  they  can  be  made  to  pay  at  any  reasonable  duty.  If  they 
were  I  would  be  in  the  ownership  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nickel 
market  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  metal  market  is  a  baby  one.  We 
deal  in  ounces  almost  where  other  metals  deal  in  tons,  and  you  have  got 
to  have  the  metal  in  some  position  where  it  can  be  treated  and  the  great 
cost  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores.  These  Oregon  ores  are  a  silicate  and 
refractory  nickel.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  transportation  to  the  Eastern 
coast,  they  are  bringing  from  that  section  of  country — Butte,  Mont. — 
an  enormous  quantity  of  copper  matte,  the  freights  on  which  are  from 
half  a  cent  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  That 
would  give  the  cost  of  transportation ;  but  the  fact  is  these  ores  can  not 
be  treated  economically.  Mr.  Whorten,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  another 
nickel  refiner,  and  both  he  and  myself,  and  he  especially,  have  beep  in 
anxious  pursuit  in  America  of  nickel,  and  if  snch  a  thing  can  be  found 
Mr.  Whorten  would  bo  here  to  advocate  an  increased  duty  as  the  owner 
of  that  deposit.  If  you  put  that  duty  in  the  bill  it  is  simi)ly  the  Ameri- 
can (rovernment  would  have  to  pay  the  duty.  The  consumption  outside 
the  Government  for  steel  purposes  is  perhaps  300  or  400  tons  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

The  Cn AIRMAN.  You  liave  examined  personally  these  California, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon  deposits! 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  had  them  examined  by  experts;  not  personally. 
I  have  had  them  examined  by  experts  who  were  more  competent  to 
examine  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  seems  to  be  the  difiiculty  in  respect  to  these 
mines! 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  ores  are  very  much  scattered  there,  and  to  a  ton 
of  rock  moved  the  ore  will  be  very  low  in  grade.  You  can  find  samples  of 
rich  ores  in  a  deposit,  but  after  it  is  obtained  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat; 
the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  very  great.  Nickel  is  called  one 
of  the  refractory  metals.  It  is  very  hard  to  treat.  In  Nevada  the 
deposits  are  in  pockets.  Occasionally  you  find  a  small  pocket  contain- 
ing 10, 15,  or  20  tons  of  very  rich  ore.  In  some  of  these  pockets  you 
will  find  ores  so  rich  there  is  no  price  at  which  they  would  not  mine  and 
ship  it.  Now,  the  assaying  of  nickel  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  local 
assayers  not  accustomed  to  assaying  nickel  are  constantly  making  mis- 
takes, and  I  have  had  reports  that  such  a  mine  had  an  enormous  deposit 
of  very  rich  ore.  I  would  send  experts  and  have  carefiil  samples  sent  on 
and  find  out  there  is  a  not  a  trace  of  nickel  in  it.  That  has  been  my 
experience.  I  have  spent  in  the  last  year  not  less  than  $5,000  on  an 
expert  who  has  been  traveling  over  the  country  from  place  to  place  all 
the  time  in  my  anxiety  to  find  a  supply.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  gentle- 
man will  find  it  for  me. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  concur  in  Mr.  Hermann's  statement  when 
he  says  that  nickel  ore  can  be  produced  in  Oregon  at  4  cents  per  pound 
less  than  it  can  be  produced  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  in  error  in  his  statement.  He  has  undoubtedly 
been  told  so  by  persons  interested  in  the  property.  Those  ores  of 
Oregon  resemble  in  their  nature  the  ores  of  New  Caledonia  belonging 
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to  the  French  company.  Those  ores  in  New  Caledonia  run  a  maximum 
of  7  per  cent  and  a  mine  which  will  pick  up  to  9  or  10  per  cent  in  com- 
petition with  the  Canadain  ores  would  practically  drive  them  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Hekmann.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact 
there  is  considerable  cost  in  the  extraction  of  copper,  which  forms  a 
very  material  part  of  the  nickel  of  Canada,  as  against  that  found  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  wherein  there  is  a  very  little  trace  of  copper!  I  am 
so  informed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  reason  why  the  Canadian  ore  can  be  sold  so 
cheaply  is,  it  contains  such  an  amount  of  copper  ore — you  can  call  it 
nickel  ore  or  copper  ore,  as  you  choose — and  because  the  copper  is  a 
source  of  material  value  has  been  the  reason  why  they  could  sell  their 
ores  so  cheaply.  The  United  States  Government  when  they  made 
their  purchase  paid  for  the  nickel  11  cents  per  pound  and  4  cents  for 
the  copper  in  the  ore,  and  then  turned  around  to  the  refiner  and  sold 
that  copper  at  6  cents  a  pound,  making  a  profit  on  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Will  the  gentleman  state  the  extent  of  the  mines  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  were  very  large;  and  they  belong  to  a  number  of 
parties.  There  are  a  number  of  deposits  of  ore  there.  One  company  is 
the  Canadian  Copi)er  Company,  of  which  Judge  Burke  here  is  president. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Are  the  mines  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company 
owned  entirely  by  Americans! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  treating  ores,  I  wish  to  say,  they 
use  American  coke. 


STATEMENT   OF    HE.  STEVENSOH   BUEKE,  PEESIDENT    OF  THE 

CANADIAN  COFFEE  COMFAITT. 

Saturday,  January  S,  1897. 

Mr.  Burke  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  president  of  the  Canadian  Copi)er  Company,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  know  something  about  it.  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  the 
Canadian  Copper  Company,  so  called,  is  an  Ohio  corporation,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  possibly  one  little  stockholder  in  Can- 
ada  holding  perhaps  100  or  200  shares  of  stock;  but  it  is  absolutely  an 
Ohio  corporation,  and  the  property  was  developed  altogether  by  Ohio 
capital.  The  mines  are  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  corporation.  The 
land  itself  was  purchased  out  and  out,  and  I  wish  to  say  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  having  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  get  the  benefit  which  would  come  from  the  use  of  niekel  as  a 
component  part  of  steel,  that  I  myself,  on  behalf  of  this  corporation, 
sold  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  not  ore,  but  matte,  nickel  matte,  at 
11  cents  a  pound  for  the  nickel  contained  therein,  while  within  a  month 
of  the  same  time  before  that  we  had  sold  to  a  French  company  the 
same  kind  of  nickel  product  at  22  cents,  or  a  trifle  over,  per  pound. 

We  desired  to  have  the  nickel  tested  for  the  purpose  of  its  beingnsed 
for  armor  plate.  I  wish  to  say  it  was  our  company  which  suggested  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  use  of  nickel  steel  for  armor  plate.  1 
wish  to  saj^,  in  addition,  that  every  pound  of  this  nickel  is  refined, 
and  that  the  chief  labor  of  that  is  in  this  country.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  out  to  laborers  in  that  respect  the  past  year  would  be  about 
8300,000;  and,  of  course,  the  imtting  of  a  duty  upon  either  nickeJ  ore 
or  nickel  matte  would  result,  necessarily,  in  the  refining  of  this  product 
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in  Canada,  or  iu  Great  Britain,  or  in  Germany.  For  instance,  at  the 
time  this  question  came  ui)  in  ISOOor  1891,  the  matter  was  investigated, 
and  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  was  selling  its  nickel 
matte  at  that  time  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain ;  and  I  wish  to  say 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  oflfered  by  a  very  prominent  Englishman — 
a  man  who  has  very  great  wealth  and  who  has  a  process  of  refining 
this  nickel — a  market  for  every  x)OQnd  of  nickel  matte  we  have — every 
lH)und  of  it.  We  have  preferred  to  have  this  work  done  in  this  country. 
Wo  have  preferred  to  give  our  people  the  benefit  of  it;  and  inasmuch 
as  our  institution  is  absolutely  an  American  institution  in  every  respect, 
an  Ohio  corporation,  with  Ohio  stockholders,  and  the  property  over 
there  owned  in  fee  simple — and  we  are  treated  exceedingly  well  by  the 
Canadians,  so  far  as  I  have  any  reason  to  know — we  do  not  see  any 
special  use  of  practically  destroying  as  far  as  possible  the  investments 
of  Americans  in  Canada.  Of  course,  if  a  duty  should  be  put  upon 
nickel  ore  or  nickel  matte,  why  that  is  the  end  of  its  coming  to  this 
country.  Instead  of  that  it  goes  to  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
elsewhere  to  be  refined.  Then  I  wish  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  that 
if  these  gentlemen  have  nickel  as  rich  as  they  talk  about,  then  they  do 
not  need  any  protection. 

Of  course  I  do  not  believe  their  story  that  they  have  any  nickel  as  rich 
as  that.  They  say  the  nickel  runs  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  average. 
I  can  show  you  samples  from  our  mines  of  nickel  ore  running  54  per 
cent;  and  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  the  average  is  only  about 
3  per  cent.  Of  course  you  can  find  rich  samples  anywhere  of  products 
of  this  kind.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise 
to  allow  those  people  to  demonstrate  with  their  money  that  they  can 
supply  the  Government  with  that  nickel  or  nickel  oxide  that  it  needs 
in  its  armor  plate;  that  they  should  show  that  they  have  put  up 
smelting  works,  put  some  money  into  the  institution  here;  and  if  they 
have  as  rich  ore  as  they  talk  about,  let  them  put  up  their  refineries  and 
treat  the  ore  there.  Assuredly  nickel  itself  is  worth  moving  even  upon 
cars  across  the  continent  where  nickel  ore  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Just  one  inquiry.  Before  1890,  when  nickel  ore  was 
placed  on  the  free  list,  you  were  unable  in  Canada  to  compete  with 
the  nickel  mine  owners  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  we  supplied  these  men  absolutely  with  our 
matte. 
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If  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  were  placed  on  nickel  in  ore,  this 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  refined  nickel  10  cents  unless  the  duty  on 
refined  nickel  was  also  increased.  The  actual  facts  of  the  nickel  trade 
are  these: 

The  estate  of  Senator  Payne,  the  estate  of  Cornell,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Judge  Burke,  Cleveland,  are  ihe  principal  owners  of  certain  nickel 
deposits  in  Canada.  They  produce  there  a  matte  carrying  copper  and 
nickel  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  about  $25  a  ton  of  matte.  All  of  this 
matte  is  shipped  to  our  works  in  New  Jersey  for  treatment,  and  of  the 
railroad  freight  about  one-half  goes  to  the  Canadian  roads,  making  a 
total  expenditure  per  month,  under  present  conditions,  of  about  $28,000 
expended  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  at  my  works 
and  at  those  of  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  American 
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railroads  for  transportation  amount  to  about  $100,000  per  month.  You 
will  thus  see  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  four  times  a^ 
great  as  that  of  Canada  in  the  working  of  these  mines. 

Of  the  nickel  brought  into  the  United  States  for  treatment,  about 
one- third  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  one-half  of  this  consumption 
is  by  the  United  States  Government  direct.  The  consumption  of  nickel 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Government  did  not  last  year 
exceed  800,000  pounds.  The  eflfect  of  putting  a  duty  upon  raw  mate- 
rial would  be  to  at  once  transfer  the  refining  of  the  Canadian  nickel 
mattes  to  Liverpool;  but  this  would  not  give  the  market  to  American 
ores,  as  the  refined  nickel  would  be  shippped  back  here. 

But  assuming  that  the  American  mines  could  be  given  the  American 
market,  it  is  about  800  tons  of  nickel  a  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  was  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
Canadian  production.  Assuming  that  it  could  be  produced  at  the  same 
cost,  it  would  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  a  little  over  $9,000  a 
month,  say  $110^000  a  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  expenditure  of  this 
$110,000  a  year  m  America,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax  the  consumers 
of  America  $160,000  a  year,  of  which  $80,000  would  have  to  be  expended 
by  the  Government  direct.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  lose  the 
expenditure  of  money  now  made  in  refining  nickel  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, say  one-third  of  $100,000  a  month,  or  $400,000  a  year.  Naturally 
the  American  labor  would  not  be  benefited  b^  this  transaction. 

The  fact  is  that  nickel  is  a  small  and  special  business,  and  can  not 
be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  any  of  the  great  industries  which  employ 
large  numbers  of  men. 

\  BoBERX  M.  Thompson. 
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(Paragraph  170^.) 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  W.  E  BUCKMIHSTEE,  BEPBESEHTIHO 

VAEIOUS  MDnirO  COHFAHIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decetnber  11, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Sulphide  of  Mercury,  or  Cinnabar,  from  which  Quicksilver  is  pro- 
duced, is  an  ore  found  in  the  United  States  only  in  California.  Its 
production  is  an  important  interest  there,  giving  employment  to  over 
5,000  men,  at  good  wages,  and  representing  a  large  amount  of  invested 
capital.  The  only  other  countries  producing  this  mineral  are  Spain, 
Austria,  and  Italy;  the  first  two  producing  by  far  the  largest  amount, 
and  owned  and  worked  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Governments — 
Italy  producing  but  a  small  amount.  The  Austrian  and  Spanish  prod- 
uct is  controlled  by  the  Bothschilds  and  sold  by  them;  the  Spanish 
product  being  mortgaged  to  the  Bothschilds  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  1870,  in  repayment  of  a  loan  made  by  them  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment of  £1,696,000,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  American  quicksilver  mines,  quicksilver 
brought  a  very  high  price,  more  than  three  times  what  it  is  selling  for 
at  present,  and  the  production  of  the  California  mines  has,  therefore, 
since  their  discovery  practically  controlled  the  price  of  aiucksilvcr  iu 
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the  world  by  preventing  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  mines  from  having 
a  monopoly.  These  two  mines,  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Austra, 
are  very  rich  and  hold  immense  reserves.  The  ore  is  found  in  two 
immense  bodies  or  chimneys  in  the  Almaden,  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  finding  the  mineral  fully  as  rich  as  it 
goes  down.  The  grade  of  the  ore  in  the  Almaden  and  Idria  is  about 
11  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  California  mines  the  mineral  is 
found  in  scattered  bodies  at  long  distances  apart,  and  does  not  occur 
in  any  regular  formations:  veins  often  being  barren  and  carrying  no 
ore  for  distances  of  1,000  leet  or  more,  and  it  is  generally  found  at  no 
great  depth  below  the  surface.  The  grade  of  ore  in  the  California  mines 
averages  but  little  over  1  per  cent,  and  they  have  practically  no  reserves, 
but  are  dependent  upon  their  yearly  developments  of  ore. 

Comparing  year  by  year  the  Spanish  mines  with  the  New  Almaden 
of  California  as  to  the  amount  of  rock  mined,  we  find  that  in  the  Spanish 
mines  98  per  cent  of  the  rock  mined  is  good  enough  to  run  through  the 
furnaces,  while  in  the  New  Almaden  of  California  24  per  cent  only  could 
be  used,  showing  three-quarters  of  the  rock  mined  was  waste,  the  New 
Almaden  being  taken  as  affording  the  most  complete  figures  and  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole. 

The  average  wages  per  man  in  Spain  are  60  cents.  The  average  wages 
per  man  in  California  are  $2.43.  The  average  cost  of  a  flask  of  quick- 
silver at  Almaden,  Spain,  is  $7.86.  The  average  cost  in  California  is 
$33.31,  of  which  78  per  cent  is  labor.  Comparing  the  two,  and  allowing 
for  sake  of  comparison  that  the  wages  paid  in  Spain  were  equal  to  those 
paid  in  California,  we  have  the  cost  of  a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  Spain, 
$7.86,  of  which  there  was  paid  for  labor  78  per  cent,  or  $6.13.  The  cost 
of  producing  a  flask  in  California  is  $33.31,  of  which  there  is  paid  for 
labor  78  per  cent,  or  $25.98,  showing  a  difference  paid  in  wages  to  the 
American  workman  of  $19.85  per  flask.  A  standard  flask  consists  of 
76J  I)ounds  of  quicksilver.  The  production  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  as  follows : 

FlaskB. 

1888 3:^,250 

1889 l?5,650 

1890 22,615 

1891 1^5,584 

1892 27,993 

1893 30,164 

1894 28,016 

The  amount  produced  in  this  country  is  equal  to  its  needs  at  present. 
But  little  has  been  imported  for  a  long  series  of  years  since  the  impo- 
sition of  the  duty,  and  during  this  past  year  none  at  all.  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  were  the  mines  of  California  to  be  closed 
down,  as  they  must  inevitably  be  unless  some  protection  is  afforded, 
that  the  whole  power  of  making  the  price  would  lie  with  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  governments,  as  represented  by  the  Eothschilds,  and  we 
should  be  at  their  mercy.  When  this  duty  has  been  so  low  as  to  cause 
a  shut  down  of  the  American  mines,  this  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
We  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  This  is  little 
enough,  and  we  ask  in  consideration  of  the  capital  involved,  and  the 
labor  of  5,000  men  employed  at  good  wages,  that  it  be  kept  at  the 
present  rate. 

Quicksilver  is  an  article  which  can  be  used  only  for  specific  purposes 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  price  has  little  to  do  with  the  consumi)- 
tion.    A  low  price  will  not  extend  its  uses,  which  are  confined  to 
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railroads  for  transportation  amount  to  about  $100,000  per  mouth.  You 
will  thus  see  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Canada  in  the  working  of  these  mines. 

Of  the  nickel  brought  into  the  United  States  for  treatment,  about 
one- third  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  one-half  of  this  consumption 
is  by  the  United  States  Government  direct.  The  consumption  of  nickel 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Government  did  not  last  year 
exceed  800,000  pounds.  The  effect  of  putting  a  duty  upon  raw  mate- 
rial would  be  to  at  once  transfer  the  refining  of  the  Canadian  nickel 
mattes  to  Liverpool;  but  this  would  not  give  the  market  to  American 
ores,  as  the  refined  nickel  would  be  shippped  back  here. 

But  assuming  that  the  American  mines  could  be  given  the  American 
market,  it  is  about  800  tons  of  nickel  a  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  was  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
Ca!]adian  production.  Assuming  that  it  could  be  produced  at  the  same 
cost,  it  would  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  a  little  over  $9,000  a 
month,  say  $110^000  a  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  expenditure  of  this 
$110,000  a  year  m  America,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax  the  consumers 
of  America  $160,000  a  year,  of  which  $80,000  would  have  to  be  expended 
by  the  Government  direct.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  lose  the 
expenditure  of  money  now  made  in  refining  nickel  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, say  one-third  of  $100,000  a  month,  or  $400,000  a  year.  Naturally 
the  American  labor  would  not  be  benefited  by  this  transaction. 

The  fact  is  that  nickel  is  a  small  and  special  business,  and  can  not 
be  i)laced  upon  the  footing  of  any  of  the  great  industries  which  employ 
large  numbers  of  men. 

\  BoBERX  M.  Thompson. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  W.  E  BUCKMIHSTEE,  BEPBESEHTnTO 

VABIOUS  MDnirO  COHFAHIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  llj  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Sulphide  of  Mercury,  or  Cinnabar,  from  which  Quicksilver  is  pro- 
duced, is  an  ore  found  in  the  United  States  only  in  California.  Its 
production  is  an  important  interest  there,  giving  employment  to  over 
5,000  men,  at  good  wages,  and  representing  a  large  amount  of  invested 
capital.  The  only  other  countries  producing  this  mineral  are  Spain, 
Austria,  and  Italy;  the  first  two  producing  by  far  the  largest  amount, 
and  owned  and  worked  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Governments — 
Italy  producing  but  a  small  amount.  The  Austrian  and  Spanish  prod- 
uct is  controlled  by  the  Bothschilds  and  sold  by  them;  the  Spanish 
product  being  mortgaged  to  the  Bothschilds  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  1870,  in  repayment  of  a  loan  made  by  them  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment of  £1,696,000,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  American  quicksilver  mines,  quicksilver 
brought  a  very  high  price,  more  than  three  times  what  it  is  selling  for 
at  present,  and  the  production  of  the  California  mines  has,  therefore, 
since  their  discovery  practically  controlled  the  price  of  Qiiicksilver  iu 
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Once  shut  down,  it  is  uot  only  a  question  of  enorinons 

lii.'ii  tliem,  owhig  to  their  becomiug  filled  with  water  and 

:  oIm  caving  iu,  but  it  is  a  question  of  time  as  well,  and 

iiiiuy  mouths,  if  not  years,  to  put  them  iu  active  working 

1  re  once  closed  down.    Capital  is  timorous  of  in  vestment 

_^^      I  I  1    it  ate  to  seek  agaiu  any  employment  in  which  it  had  been 

^^^    >ii-i     ilisappointed.     Aguin,  quicksilver  can  iu  no  sense  !« 

^^•*  I'liw  iri^iterial.     It  is  a  mannfaclured  article,  into  the  production 

~    "I,   iiiinii-  largely  enters — quit«  as  largely  as  any  manufactured 

1   .niu.    i],  averaging  7S  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  wages  alime. 

'     '.(■:  The  ores  of  Almadeo,  Spain,  and  Idria,  Austria,  run 

"  ;  the  ores  of  the  California  mines  averagebut  1  per  cent. 

Ill  ihkBk  of  quicksilver  in  Spiiinand  Austria  is  $7.80,  which 
-t'd  to  the  consumer  by  the  Rothschild  monoiwly  to  £1! 

<  '      lid  as  much  more  as  tbey  can  increase  it;  thecostof  a 

■    liver  iu  Cabtbrnia  is  J33.31,  78  per  cent,  or  8L*5.0Sof 
ij,'esalone,    Tho  industry  gives  employmeutiuOalifornia 

< [Lieu.     Were  tbe  mines  closed  down  tbe»e  men  would  be 

I'll'  iiient  and  driven  to  »<eek  work  iu  other  branches,  thus 
I  -A  iiko  number  of  men  or  lowering  the  wages  of  all,  for  sup- 
-ii  Ml i  govern  the  labor  market.     Our  own  country  produces 

I  i|i>^  k silver  for  its  own  needs,  in  which  case  any  import;! tion 
'  >'  <ii  iistdisplaee  an  equal  amount  of  Americanproduet, and  the 

I  II  I  KM-  the  same  goes  into  the  coft'ers  of  the  Eothschilds  instead 
'Ik     \iiiericau  workingmen's  pockets.    The  admissiou  free  of 

<  i<i  lUict  manufactured  exclusively  by  foreign  Governments 
111  III  .  Ives  have  a  high  proteetive  tarift),  to  the  detriment  and 

II  \  1 1  i-Tlcan  industry,  is  an  anomaly  iu  our  revenue  laws  which 
II  I  \  nut  take  place.    The  foreign  miues  are  owned  by  Govern- 

Ml  mines  are  owned  by  individual  citizens. 

iiii>  -.tatemeut  of  facts,  which  are  reliable,  will  tbe  members 
I  ij'    M  i.\  -  iind  Means  Committee  keep  this  mineral  on  the  free  list, 

■Hill  !iii'  1 sumer  to  ]»ay  at  least  twic«  the  present  price,  and  drive 

tiiwUii'i  ihi  I  iistries5,O0UlatK>rer8  earning  unequaled  wagest  For  this 
ill  !•"  i]w  imvitable  resnlt  of  such  determination.  In  my  opinion  it 
niii  l-n  wiM'  to  increase  the  taritt'  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this 
hi'fTv  U>  i^Minpete  with  a  monopoly  of  foreign  bankers  in  au  article 
■<  i>:i>-  no  i'<jiiiTalent.  Our  consumers  mnst  have  it  at  some  price  or 
iiiiilx))  i-Jtliiprises  requiring  its  use.  Such  a  course  would  violate 
|iriiLL'ii<li>  lit  protection  or  free  trade,  as  this  industry  is  au  exccp- 
<i:<)  uiik-  Hilijected  to  no  principle  or  argument  exi^pt  that  of  nature's 
'..t  j.tH,  Mi'll'iireservation, 

W.  B.  BUCKMINSTEE, 
Vice-President  aitd  General  Manager 
JEtna  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company. 
\'i]  Ti'i'Li  -ititing  tbe  followntg  quicksilver  mining  companies:  The 
-ii.i     fining  Company  of  New   Almaden,  Cal.;  Tbe  Stand- 
1.   i!   '>r  Mining  Company  of  California;  Tbe  Sulphur  Bank 
I    Mining  Company  of  Califoruia;  The  Keddington  Quick- 
Mi-  '  (impany  of  California^  The  New  Idria  Mining  Company 
lUuriii;!:  The  Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of 
•nil;!:   riie  Great  Eastern  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  Cali- 
( )iii  (  ueat  Western  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 
iti^niK .  The  Oreat  Eastern  No.  2  of  California. 
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amalgamation  of  ores,  vermilion,  and  mercnrial  preparations.  As  it  is 
used  over  and  over  again  in  mining,  the  slight  duty  cuts  no  figure  there, 
and  all  preparations  of  mercury  are  protected  by  a  duty  higher  than  that 
on  quicksilver,  so  that  no  detriment  is  worked  to  their  interest.  Again, 
a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  gives  protection  when  most  needed,  i.  e.,  when 
the  price  is  low,  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  do,  but  afibrds 
great  i^rotection  when  least  needed,  i.  e.,  when  the  price  abroad  is  higher. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  this  country  are  struggling  for  existence 
because  of  the  low  prices  existing,  and  were  lower  prices  to  come  would 
have  to  succumb  to  foreign  competition.  The  average  of  ore  now  being 
worked  is  but  little  over  1  per  cent,  yielding  20  pounds  of  quicksilver 
to  the  ton,  while  the  Almaden  of  Spain  yields  between  10  and  11  per 
cent,  or  over  200  pounds  to  the  ton — a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Spanish 
mines  of  180  pounds  per  ton. 

You  may  ask  why  we  are  able  to  compete  with  quicksilver  produced 
in  Spain  at  $7.86  per  flask,  while  the  cost  of  production  here  is 
$33.31.  Spain  authorized  the  loan  in  1870,  from  Messrs.  Rothschilds, 
of  £1,696,000,  hypothecating  the  Almaden  mines  and  stipulating  therein 
that  they  should  not  sell  quicksilver  outside  the  United  Kingdom  at 
less  than  £6  per  flask  (which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  amounts 
to  $29.75  per  flask) — and  as  much  more  as  they  can  get.  If  to  £6  7s., 
the  present  selling  price,  we  add  the  duty  of  $7.65  per  flask,  we  have 
$37.50,  which  we  can  obtain  for  quicksilver  in  comjietition  with  them. 
By  article  6  of  the  Spanish  agreement  with  the  Bothschilds,  the 

Messrs.  Ii enjoy  without  interest  all  the  money  which  collects  from 

the  sale  of  quicksilver  in  London  during  the  year  until  settlement  in 
July.  By  article  9,  Messrs.  Rothschilds  have  the  right  to  half  i\ie 
amount  they  obtain  above  £6  per  flask  in  London,  for  trying  to  improve 
the  selling  price  of  quicksilver. 

Finally,  by  article  10,  in  the  same  agreement,  they  are  authorized  to 
sell  such  quicksilver  for  £6  per  flask,  but  no  less,  as  Messrs.  Boths- 
childs think  desirable  to  send  to  other  markets,  whatever  the  price 
may  be  in  London.  So  that  though  the  price  may  be  £8,  £9,  £10,  or 
£11,  in  London,  as  it  has  been  within  the  last  three  years,  they  can 
use  this  country  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  product  at  a 
price  of  not  less  than  £6  per  flask.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  the  pro- 
duction of  quicksilver  in  California  which  keeps  us  from  being  sub- 
jected to  a  gigantic  monopoly.  It  is  an  article  which  we  must  have  to 
reduce  our  gold  and  silver  ores,  and  did  we  not  produce  it  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Bothschilds,  we  should  have  to  pay  their  price  of  not  less 
than  £6  in  any  event,  and  as  much  more  as  they  could  force  us  to  do. 
(See  speech  of  Senor  Marcoarto,  delivered  in  the  Spanish  Senate  May 
8,  1890.) 

In  other  words,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  gigantic  monopoly  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Messrs.  Bothschild,  if  we  do  not  i)roduce  suflicient 
quicksilver,  or  nearly  enough,  for  our  own  needs  in  this  country.  Since 
the  California  mines  were  opened,  the  price  has  been  steadily  declining, 
except  in  the  instances  where  the  low  price  caused  by  importations 
from  abroad  at  the  time  of  no  duty  have  shut  down  our  mines  and 
reduced  our  supply,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  buy  from  abroad.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the.producer  j  but  also  in  that  of  the  consumer 
as  well,  that  the  American  mines  should  be  kept  open,  and  stimulated 
to  the  extent  of  their  production.  Were  this  duty  removed  and  quick- 
silver allowed  to  come  in  free,  there  is  no  question  but  what  with  the 
low  grade  of  ore  which  we  are  now  mining,  the  California  mines  must 
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sliut  down.  Once  shut  down,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  enormous 
expense  to  reopen  tLem,  owing  to  their  becoming  filled  with  water  and 
shafts  and  tunnels  caving  in,  but  it  is  a  question  of  time  as  well,  and 
it  would  take  many  months,  if  not  years,  to  put  them  in  active  working 
order  if  they  were  once  closed  down.  Capital  is  timorous  of  investment 
and  would  hesitate  to  seek  again  any  employment  in  which  it  had  been 
so  grievously  disappointed.  Again,  quicksilver  can  in  no  sense  be 
called  a  raw  material.  It  is  a  manufactured  article,  into  the  i^roduction 
of  which  labor  largely  enters — quite  as  largely  as  any  manufactured 
article  produced,  averaging  78  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  wages  alone. 

To  summarize:  The  ores  of  Almaden,  Spain,  and  Idria,  Austria,  run 
11  per  cent  ore;  the  ores  of  the  California  mines  averagebut  1  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  Spain  and  Austria  is  $7.86,  which 
price  is  increased  to  the  consumer  by  the  Kothschild  monopoly  to  £6 
at  the  least,  and  as  much  more  as  they  can  increase  it;  the  cost  of  a 
flask  of  quicksilver  in  California  is  $33.31,  78  per  cent,  or  $25.98  of 
which  is  in  wages  alone.  The  industry  gives  employment  in  California 
to  about  5,000  men.  Were  the  mines  closed  down  these  men  would  be 
out  of  emj^loyment  and  driven  to  seek  work  in  other  branches,  thus 
displacing  a  like  number  of  men  or  lowering  the  wages  of  all,  for  sup- 
ply and  demand  govern  the  labor  market.  Our  own  country  produces 
sufficient  quicksilver  for  its  own  needs,  in  which  case  any  importiition 
from  abroad  must  displace  an  equal  amount  of  American  product,  and  the 
money  paid  for  the  same  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  Rothschilds  instead 
of  into  the  American  workingmen's  pockets.  The  admission  free  of 
duty  of  a  product  manufactured  exclusively  by  foreign  Governments 
(which  themselves  have  a  high  protective  tariff^,  to  the  detriment  and 
ruin  of  an  American  industry,  is  an  anomaly  in  our  revenue  laws  which 
we  beg  may  not  take  place.  The  foreign  mines  are  owned  by  Govern- 
ments; our  own  mines  are  owned  by  individual  citizens. 

Under  this  statement  of  facts,  which  are  reliable,  will  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  keep  this  mineral  on  the  free  list, 
cause  the  consumer  to  pay  at  least  twice  the  present  price,  and  drive 
into  other  industries  5,000  laborers  earning  unequaled  wages  f  For  this 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  determination.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  wise  to  increase  the  tariff*  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this 
industry  to  compete  with  a  monopoly  of  ioreign  bankers  in  an  article 
that  has  no  equivalent.  Our  consumers  must  have  it  at  some  price  or 
abandon  enterprises  requiring  its  use.  Such  a  course  would  violate 
no  principle  of  protection  or  free  trade,  as  this  industry  is  an  excep- 
tional one  subjected  to  no  principle  or  argument  except  that  of  nature's 
first  law,  self-preservation. 

W.  B.  BUCKMINSTER, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
JEtna  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company, 

And  representing  the  following  quicksilver  mining  companies:  The 
Quicksilver  Mining  Comi)any  of  New  Almaden,  Cal.;  The  Stand- 
ard Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  California;  The  Sulphur  Bank 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  California;  The  Reddington  Quiek- 
siver  Mining  Company  of  California;  The  New  Idria  Mining  Company 
of  California;  The  Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of 
California;  The  Great  Eastern  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia; The  Great  Western  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 
of  California;  The  Great  Eastern  No.  2  of  California. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  import  duty  on  quiokHlver  under  the  several  tariff 

acts  from  July  30,  1846,  to  May  21, 1890, 

Actof  July  30,  1846 20  per  cent 

Act  of  March  3, 1857 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  2,  1861 lOper  cent 

Act  of  Angnst  5, 1861 10  per  cent 

Act  of  December  24, 1861 10  per  cent 

Act  of  July  14,1862 10  per  cent 

Act  of  March  3, 1863 10  per  cent 

Act  of  June  30,  1864 10  and  15  per  cent 

Actof  March  3, 1865 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  16,  1866 10  and  15  per  cent 

Actof  May  16, 1866 10  and  15  per  cent 

Actof  June  1,1866 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  July  28, 1866 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  2, 1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  22, 1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  25-26, 1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  29, 1867 15  per  cent 

Actof  February  3, 1868 15  per  cent 

Act  of  July  20, 1868 15  per  cent 

Act  of  February  19-24, 1869 15  per  cent 

Actof  July  14, 1870 15  per  cent 

Act  of  December  22, 1870 15  per  cent 

Act  of  May  1, 1872 90  per  cent  of  existing  duties 

Act  of  June  6,  1872 90  per  cent  of  existing  duties 

Actof  February  8, 1875 Free  list 

Act  of  March  3, 1883 10  percent 

Actof  May  21, 1890 10  cents  per  pound 

Wilson  bill 7  cents  per  pound 

The  act  of  May  21, 1890,  was  as  follows:  "Quicksilver,  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
flasks,  bottles,  or  other  vessels  in  which  quicksilver  is  imported  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  rates  of  duty  as  they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

*^Free  list, — Quicksilver  flasks  or  bottles  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture 
'which  shall  have  been  actually  exported  from  the  United  States/' 


Exhibit  B. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  at  the  Spanish  Almaden  Mine,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  them,  are  reliable. 

Miners,  ore  contract,  per  day $0.81 

Miners,  rock  contract,  per  day 57 

Masons,  in  quarries,  per  day 1.03 

Lumbermen,  per  day 55 

Furnace  men,  per  day 40 

These  departments  command  the  highest  wages.    Hence  we  may  conclude  their 
wages  to  be  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  da  v. 
The  amount  of  wages  paid  in  California  lor  relative  positions  is : 

Laborers  in  ore  chambers,  per  day $2. 00 

Miners 2.80 

Laborers  on  surface 2.00 

Firemen 1.75 

Timbermen,  including  captain 3. 20 

Carpenters —  $3.00-3.50 

Blasters 2.75 

Surface  mining 1.50 

Ore, — Of  all  the  rock  mined  in  Almaden,  Spain,  98  per  cent  is  sufficiently  good  ore 
to  be  put  through  the  furnaces.  In  California  of  all  the  rock  mined  only  24  per  cent 
is  sufficiently  good  ore  to  go  through  the  furnaces. 
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Price, — In  1850,  when  the  cinnabar  was  discovered  in  California,  the  ruling  price 
per  flask  of  76^  pounds  standard  weight  was  $114.50,  or  $1.50  per  pound.  It  is  now 
$37  per  flask,  or  48.3  cents  per  pound,  and  though  great  fluctuations  in  price  have 
occurred  during  the  forty-two  years  of  its  production  in  California,  ^et  notwith- 
standing these  fluctuations  its  price  has  in  the  main  been  steadily  declining. 

Exhibit  C. 
Produeiian  of  qaicksilver  in  California,  and  prices  from  1849  to  1893, 


Year. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1861 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
187U 
1871 


Number 

Highest 
pric«. 

Lowest 

of  flasks. 

price. 
$84.15 

7,723 

$114.75 

27,779 

76.50 

57.35 

20,000 

61.20 

55.45 

22,284 

55.45 

55.45  i 

30.004 

55.45 

55.45  ' 

33,000 

55.45 

51.65  i 

:m),ooo 

51.65 

51.65 

28.204 

53.55 

45.90 

31,000 

49.75 

45.90 

13,000 

76.50 

49.75 

10.000 

57.  35 

49.75 

35,000 

49.75 

34.45 

42,000 

38.25 

34.45 

40,531 

45.90 

38.25 

47,489 

45.90 

45.90 

53,000 

45.90 

45.90 

46, 550 

57.35 

45.90 

47,000 

45.90 

45.90 

47,  728 

45.90 

45.90 

33.811 

45.90 

45.90 

30,077 

68.85 

45.90 

31,686 

68.85 

67.35 

Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Namber 
of  flasks. 


31,621 
27,642 
27,756 
50,250 
76, 074 
79,396 
63,880 
73,684 
59,926 
60,851 
62, 732 
46,725 
31, 913 
32,073 
29,981 
83,800 
83,250 
25,650 
22,615 
25.584 
27,000 
(a) 


Hiffhest 
pnce. 


$66.95 
91.80 
118.55 
118.55 
53.65 
44.00 
35.95 
34.45 
34.46 
31.75 
29.10 
28.50 
36.00 
82.00 
39.00 
48.00 
48.00 
50.00 
68.00 
61.00 
44.00 
40.00 


Lowest 
price. 


$65.00 
68.86 
91.80 
49.75 
84.16 
80.60 
29.86 
25.25 
27.56 
27.90 
27.35 
26.00 
26.00 
28.60 
82.00 
86.00 
87.00 
40.00 
49.00 
42.00 
36.00 
86.00 


a  Xot  yet  known,  bat  will  probably  be  less  than  1892. 

A  strong  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  with  the  increase  of  the  California 
production  prices  have  declined ;  as  it  decreased  prices  advanced,  showing  Califor- 
nia production  has  for  forty-two  years  controlled  the  price  of  the  world. 


CLOCKS. 


(Paragraph  173.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  30 j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

In  April,  1895,  we  started  the  manufacture  of  cuckoo  clocks,  an  article 
which  before  that  time  was  imported  altogether.  As  the  clocks  made 
of  American  wood  stand  this  climate  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
imported  ones,  the  latter  warping  and  splitting  all  to  pieces  in  a  year 
or  two,  we  think  we  ought  to  be  protected  in  producing  a  superior 
article  for  the  American  people. 

We  have  established  a  good  trade  in  these  clocks  in  this  short  space 
of  time,  but  unless  we  are  protected  by  a  higher  tariff  we  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  this  new  industry  without  losses. 

In  our  opinion  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  such  as  was  on  clocks  before 
1894,  would  be  the  right  thing,  and  would  enable  our  American  work- 
men to  compete  successfully  with  the  cheaper  labor  in  Europe. 

American  Cuckoo  Clock  Co., 
Per  Lewis  Bkeitingeb,  Secretary. 
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ZINC. 

(Paragraph  174.) 

STATEMEHT  SUBldTTED  BT  THE  EDES,  HIXTEB  &  TTPATT^  ZDSO 

COHPAKT,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

« 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  beg  to  call  yoar  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  zinc  spelter 
has  been  produced  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  since  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  in  1894.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  Edes,  Mixter  and 
Heald  Zinc  Company's  works  had  been  run  continuously  twelve  years, 
and  we  were  contemplating  enlarging  our  works.  Had  already  just 
finished  building  one  new  block  of  furnaces  when  we  w^ere  obliged  to 
shut  down  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  spelter.  Our  company  has 
$200,000  invested  in  zinc  properties  in  Tennessee,  all  lying  idle.  We 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the  duties  on  zinc  spelter  will  be  increased. 

Edes,  Mixteb  &  Heald  Zinc  Co., 
•  Jason  W.  Mixteb,  President 

COMBEN^ATIO]^  PLIEB. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  ^P,  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  We  have  made  for  a  few  years  a  combination  plier,  as 
represented  by  inclosed  cut.  These  cost  us,  approximately,  $7.50  per 
dozen,  being  made  of  the  finest  tool  steel  and  by  the  very  best  work- 
men, fully  95  per  cent  of  the  cost  being  labor.  These  goods  have  been 
copied  in  Germany  and  France,  and  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
similar  goods  have  been  imported  into  this  country  in  immense  quan- 
tities, glutting  the  market  with  low-priced  goods  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  American-made  goods.  From  what  we  can  learn  from  the  trade 
these  imported  goods  must  cost  the  importer  less  than  $6  per  dozen 
delivered  in  New  York.  The  importer  sells  them  at  a  less  price  than 
it  costs  us  to  manufacture  them.  We  can  very  easily  compete  with 
European  manufacturers,  provided  we  have  a  labor  scale  of  wages  on 
the  same  basis.  But  as  we  must  pay  an  average  of  $15  a  week  for  the 
same  labor  that  is  hired  in  Europe  for  between  $6  and  $8,  we  stand  no 
show  whatever  with  the  present  tariff.  Had  we  had  a  50  per  cent  or 
60  per  cent  duty  during  the  last  few  years  instead  of  the  low  one  as  at 
present,  we  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  we  could  have  had 
from  ten  to  twenty  more  men  and  boys  at  work  on  this  one  article 
alone. 

One  of  three  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  we  honestly  believe,  for 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  element  of  the  country — either  a 
sufficient  tariff  to  allow  American  manufacturers  to  pay  the  present 
wages,  a  deduction  of  50  per  ceut  in  the  wages,  or  else  a  closing  up  of 
two-thirds  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  tliis  country. 

Manufactured  goods,  whose  cost,  as  in  our  case,  is  principally  labor, 
we  believe  should  be  highly  protected.  We  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  our  homo  competition,  because  they  must  pay  practically  the 
same  for  labor  that  we  pay.    But  while  we  can  make  finer  and  better 
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goods  than  the  Europeans,  we  find  the  American  dealer  very  unpatri- 
otic in  that  he  will  buy  an  imported  article  in  preference  to  one  Amer- 
ican made,  even  at  only  a  very  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  importer. 
We  trust  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  new  tariff  bill  will  be  able  to 
give  to  the  American  workman  the  protection  that  he  needs. 

The  Cincinnati  Tool  Co. 
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(Paragraph  177). 

STATEMENT  STJBICITTED  BT  F&AKS:  W.  WHITCHEE  &  Ca,  OE 

BOSTON. 

COilMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
patented  shoe  pincers  for  lastiug  boots  and  shoes,  at  Beverly,  K.  J.,  and 
as  the  business  has  declined  considerably  of  late,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction into  shoe  factories  of  lasting  machines,  we  have  given  our 
attention  recently  to  the  question  of  making  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  English  hand-forged  pincers,  for  repairing  and  other  leather 
work,  and  thinking  that  if  we  could  include  that  branch  we  would  be 
able  to  keep  our  men  busy  and  employ  others  where  now  we  are  unable 
to  do  so. 

The  English  pattern  pincers  have  never  been  made  in  this  country  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  and  although  we  have  attempted  to  get  up 
a  few  to  compare  the  cost  of  production  we  found  the  cost  so  much 
against  us  that  we  concluded  it  impossible  to  continue  making  them 
unless  we  could  have  a  protection  which  would  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  English. 

The  principal  item  of  expense  in  making  these  goods  is  the  labor,  as 
steel  costs  but  little,  and  while  we  do  not  pay  our  men  more  than  reason- 
able wages  yet  we  are  informed  it  i  s  fully  twice  what  En  glish  workmen  get. 

The  duty  is  now  35  per  cent  on  them  and  below  we  give  you  the  cost 
of  English  goods  lauded  here,  duty  paid:  No.  00  and  No.  0,  $2.57;  No. 
1,$2.76;  No.  2,  $3.01;  No.  3,  $3.18;  No.  4,  $3.35;  No.  5,  $3.70,  per  dozen. 

The  goods  which  we  have  made  have  been  of  the  same  pattern,  but  a 
better  finish,  and  the  actual  cost  of  those  was  as  follows :  No.  00  and 
No. 0, $4,505  No.l,$5.50;  No.2,$5.50;  No.3,$6;  No. 4,  $6;  No.6,$6.50, 
per  dozen. 

This  of  course  is  very  much  above  the  English,  but  had  we  made  the 
same  quality  as  the  English  the  cost  would  have  been  about  $1  per 
dozen  less. 

These  costs  are  based  on  a  very  small  quantity,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  if  we  could  have  a  protection  which  would  equal  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  $1.25  per  dozen  specific  duty,  we  could  develop  methods 
which  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the  cost  so  that  we  could  supply  our 
make  at  the  the  same  prices  the  English  could  be  brought  in  for,  and 
we  believe  that  our  make  of  goods  would  have  the  preference. 

We  also  think  that  ours  would  be  superior  to  the  English. 

This  difference  would  not  necessitate  any  material  change  in  the 
price  to  the  purchaser,  and  we  would  give  them  a  more  durable  article. 

These  pincers  are  sold  to  the  shoe  findings  trade,  and  are  also  used 
in  some  other  branches  than  the  shoe  business. 
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All  of  the  English  make  are  hand  forged,  and  we  should  have  to 
make  them  here  the  same  way  with  the  exception  of  forming  and  mak- 
ing the  teeth,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  transferring  the  work  from  England 
to  this  country  and  giving  a  larger  number  of  men  employment. 

F.  W.  Whitcheb  &  Co. 


TIN  FOLL  AKD  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I/n  view  of  prospective  changes  in  the  tariff  law  which  may  affect 
our  business,  we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statement : 

We  manufacture  a  foil  of  which  lead  constitutes  the  chief  com- 
ponent part,  also  bottle  caps,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead.  Any  increase 
of  the  duty  on  pig  lead  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  our  manufacture  would  place  us  at  great  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  already  an 
advantage  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor. 

The  above-mentioned  manufactures  are  not  especially  i)rovided  for 
in  the  tariff  act,  but  are  included  iu  the  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
paragraph  177  of  the  Wilson  bill,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  average  price  of  pig  lead  in  London  at  i)resent  is  2^  cents  per 
pound.  On  this  basis,  if  the  present  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on 
pig  lead  remains  unchanged,  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  40  per  cent 
to  equalize  the  specific  duty;  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  case  the 
spexiific  duty  be  increased:  For  instance,  if  the  duty  on  pig  lead  be 
increased  to  IJ  jeents  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  above  manu- 
factures should  be  60  per  cent. 

The  above  products  not  being  especially  provided  for,  it  is  desired 
that  they  be  classified  as  follows : 

Foil  each  as  is  used  by  tobacconists^  mannfactared  from  metals 
or  their  alloys 50  per  cent  ad  val. 

Bottle  caps,  such  as  are  used  by  perfdmers  and  bottlers,  maun- 
factared  from  metals  or  their  alloys 50  per  cent  ad  val. 

Patent  Metal  Company, 
Thos.  E.  Casselbebby,  Manager. 


STEEL  BUTTONS  AND  BUCKXES. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

PETITION  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  BUCEXE  COHPANT  AND  THE 
ALMA  BUTTON  COMPANY,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  American  Steel  Buckle  Company  and  the  Alma  Button  Company 
respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  and  figures,  upon  which  they 
base  their  appeal  for  relief,  for  your  consideration : 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  October  1,  1890,  com- 
monly known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  there  were  established  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  valuable  plants  lor  the  manufacture  of  steel  buttons  and 
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buckles.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  prodace  steel  buttons  and  buckles 
in  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1890  oflfered  an  opportunity  for  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  this  branch  as  in  most  other  departments 
of  industry.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  seemed  to  otfset 
in  a  measure  the  tremendous  difterence  in  labor  cost  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  tempted  your  petitioners  to  invest  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  establishing  a  new  industry.  The  machinery  required  for 
the  economic  production  of  steel  buttons  and  buckles  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States  and  had  to  be  imported  from  Germany. 
Our  Government  immediately  levied  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  upon  the 
machinery,  which  we  had  to  import,  and  one  of  your  petitioners  paid  for 
the  duty  on  his  plant  alone  the  sum  of  $2,994.65.  Tbe  act  of  August 
28, 1894,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  reduced  the  duty  from  45  to  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  expansion  and  development  of  this  new  indus- 
try, with  the  consequent  employment  of  our  people,  were  checked. 

OUB  EXCEPTIONAL  DISADVANTAGES. 

Steel  buttons  and  buckles  are  a  highly  finished  and  polished  product 
that  pass  through  not  less  than  fifteen  hands  in  the  course  of  manufac- 
ture and  require  more  labor  and  more  skilled  labor  tban  any  other  class 
of  button  or  buckle.  In  spite  of  this  they  are  unclassified  and  are 
brought  under  miscellaneous  articles  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  why  steel  buttons  and  buckles 
have  been  overlooked  when  all  other  graides  of  buttons  have  been 
specifically  considered  is  that  it  is  a  new  industry  and  was  not  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  tbe  McKinley  bill.  Steel  buttons 
and  buckles  have  never  therefore  received  the  attention  of  Congress. 

HOW  THE  WILSON  BILL   WORKS. 

We  have  experienced  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  tbeir 
report  of  April  16, 1890  (No.  1466),  allege — goods  are  imported  into  and 
sold  in  this  country  for  less  than  they  can  be  manufactured  for  abroad 
after  allowing  for  duty,  showing  that  flagrant  undervaluations  are  tak- 
ing place.  We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  minority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  filed  December 
19, 1893  (Report  No.  324),  in  which  they  say,  at  page  19,  "An  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  the  name  imples,  is  one  which  varies  according  to  the  price. 
If  prices  could  be  exactly  determined  nothing  would  seem  to  be  fairer 
than  an  ad  valorem  duty.  But  unfortunately  prices  are  very  much  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  in  which  honest  men  may  differ  much  and  rogues  much 
more.  Inasmuch  as  the  duty  depends  on  the  price,  a  cheat  on  the  price 
is  a  cheat  on  the  duty.  If  a  piece  of  goods  is  worth  $6  a  yard  and  the 
duty  is  25  per  cent,  the  correct  duty  is  $1.50.  If  the  price  be  invoiced 
at  $5  a  yard  and  the  fraud  not  detected  the  duty  collected  becomes 
(1.25,  and  the  ad  valorem,  which  seems  to  be  25  per  cent,  becomes  about 
20  x)er  cent,  and  not  only  is  the  Government  cheated  out  of  its  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  but  the  manufacturer  is  cheated  out  of  one  fifth  of  the  pro- 
tection his  Government  has  promised  him.  So  great  have  been  the 
objections  in  actual  American  practice  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  that 
among  the  names  which  can  be  cited  against  it  are  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  American  history — Hamilton,  Gallatin,  Crawford,  Web- 
ster, and  Van  Buren,  with  Buchanan  and  Daniel  Manning.  Such,  too, 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  other  nations,  and  their  tariff  bills  show 
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such  an  exclasion  of  ad  valorem  duties  as  makes  even  the  oct  of  1890 
seem  objectionable  on  that  very  account.  That  the  example  given 
above  of  a  piece  of  goods  lowered  from  $6  to  $5  is  reasonable,  is  evi- 
dent from  this  very  bill,  where  an  undervaluation  has  to  reach  40  per 
cent,  which  in  this  case  would  be  from  $6  to  $3.60,  in  order  to  create 
presumption  of  fraud." 

Ad  valorem  duties  are  mere  inducements  for  fraud,  and  fail  to  attain 
the  end  desired.     What  is  needed  is  a  graduated  specific  duty. 

AMOUNT   OF  DUTY  BEQUIBED. 

All  the  imported  steel  buttons  and  buckles  are  made  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province  of  West- 
phalia. The  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  peasantry  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Westphalia  and  those  paid  the  American  laborer  are 
astonishing,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  wages: 

Scale  of  wages  per  week. 


Die  makers 

Engravers 

Pressmen 

stampers 

Process  men 

Dyera 

Annealers 

Unskilled  labor  (boys) 
Unskilled  labor  (gins) 


Average  wages 


In  Germany. 

In  United 

Marks. 

U.  S.  eqaiv- 
alont. 

States. 

82 

$8.00 

$25.00 

40 

10.00 

30.00 

20 

5.00 

12.00 

18 

4.50 

9.00 

12 

8.00 

8.00 

20 

6.00 

15.00 

82 

8.00 

15.00 

4-8 

$1.00-2.00 

$2.00-5.00 

2-4 

.50-1.00 

2.00-^.00 

5.03 

13.44 

We  pay  more  than  260  per  cent  more  to  our  employees  than  do  the 
German  manufacturers. 

As  before  stated,  our  product  is  highly  finished  and  polished,  the  so- 
called  raw  material,  which  is  steel  in  coil,  enters  only  nominally  into 
the  cost  of  the  finished  and  polished  button  or  buckle.  Unlike  other 
buttons,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  simple  process,  and  in  which 
the  material  forms  a  large  part  of  the  cost,  our  product  is  the  result  of 
numerous  processes.  By  actual  calculation  the  cost  of  labor  to  com- 
plete the  button  or  buckle  from  the  steel,  omitting  all  other  labor  costs, 
is  more  than  66f|  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  button  or  buckle. 
In  all  our  tariff  bills  additional  duties  have  been  imposed  where  the 
articles  were  tempered,  dyed,  colored,  polished,  blued,  or  brightened, 
to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  the  same — as 
much  as  25  per  cent  was  allowed  in  the  McKinley  bill  for  the  additional 
cost  of  producing  tempered  over  untenipered  metals.  In  this  case  the 
product  is  tempered,  colored, polished,  blued,  and  brightened.  To  place 
us  in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer 
and  pay  American  wages,  we  ask  for  the  imposition  of  the  following 
duty : 

Steel  buttons — made  of  iron  or  steel — 50  cents  per  great  gross  on 
buttons  up  to  and  including  27  line  buttons  of  a  measurement  of  40 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and 
for  every  additional  line,  I  cent  per  great  gross  in  addition  to  the  afore- 
said duties. 
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Buckles  made  wholly  or  partly  of  iron  or  steel,  of  all  kinds,  or  parts 
thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactared,  valaed  at  not  more  than  5  cents 
])er  100,  2  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  5  cents  and  not  more 
than  8  cents  per  100, 3  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  8  cents  and 
not  more  than  10  cents  per  100,  4  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than 
10  cents  and  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  100, 5  cents  per  100;  valued  at 
more  than  15  cents  and  not  more  than  25  cents  per  100, 6  cents  per  100; 
valued  at  more  than  25  cents  and  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  100,  7 
cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  30  cents  and  not  more  than  35  cents 
per  lOiO,  8  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  35  cents  and  not  more 
than  50  cents  per  100, 10  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  50  cents 
per  100, 15  cents  per  100 ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  each  and  all  of 
the  above  buckles  or  parts  of  buckles  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

EFFECT  OF  INGBEASED  DUTIES. 

It  is  simply  a  question  whether  this  industry  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  developed,  thereby  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  our  people, 
or  whether  our  plants  are  to  be  abandoned,  our  employees  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  the  work  done  abroad.  The  consumer  is  not  affected 
by  the  change  of  tariff. 

The  average  selling  price— the  cost  to  the  clothing  manufacturers — 
is  (2  per  great  gross.  The  small  fraction  of  a  cent  of  a  possible 
increase  of  price  which  might  result  for  a  time  until  this  industry  is 
solidly  established  can  not  increase  the  retail  price  of  buttons  or 
buckles  or  the  price  of  garments. 


THIMBLES. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

BTATEMEHT  SUBHTTTED  BT  D.  PBATT,  OP  THE  UVIOir  CITT 

THIHBLE  COHPAKT. 

Union  City,  Conn.,  January  <5, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Our  factory  has  not  averaged  two  days  per  week  under  the  Wilson 
bill.  The  alteration  in  the  tariff  from  45  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  shut 
out  our  help  from  labor  and  ourselves  from  the  fruits  thereof.  The 
Germans  are  our  bugbears  in  this  market.  They  were  bad  enougli  under 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  now  have  the  market.  This  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  amount  of  the  tariff  as  it  does  in  the  system  of  evading 
under  the  ad  valorem  duties.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this,  and  this 
we  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  give  us — specific  duties  on  these 
goods.  We  then  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  own  against  all  comers,  and 
the  Government  will  also  insure  what  the  tarift'  calls  for:  so  we  both 
shall  derive  benefit.    We  have  had  a  sorry  time  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

D.  Pratt, 
The  Union  City  Thimble  Go. 
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SURGICAL   rNSTRUMENTS. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Oar  basiness,  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  has  suffered 
much  under  the  Wilson  bill.  The  bare  facts  are  these:  The  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  our  line  of  goods  caused  a  glut  of  German  goods  in  this 
market  at  ruinous  prices,  on  long  and  unreasonable  credit,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  output  here  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  about  one- third  of  the 
volume  of  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  kept  the  wages  of  those  em- 
ployed by  us  at  the  same  figures  in  hopes  that  legislation  would  place 
such  duty  on  our  goods  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  against  foreign  labor, 
which  is  paid  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  have  to  pay;  and  as  the 
labor  is  the  principal  item  of  cost  of  goods  in  our  line,  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  inadequate  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  manufacturing  of 
surgical  intruments  in  the  United  States. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  you  consider  the  feasibility  of 
advancing  the  duty  on  surgical  instruments  to  at  least  GO  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  While  this  would  not  supply  the  difference  in  wages  paid, 
still  it  would  help  to  encourage  the  industry  here,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  those  employed. 

Shepard  &  Dudley. 

COTTON  MACHTN^EEY. 

(Paragrapli  177.) 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HOH.  WILLIAM  F.  DRAPER.  A  REPRESEITTATIVE 

F&OM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Dbapeb  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  simply  desire  to  submit  a  memorial  from  certain  builders  of  machinery 
dutiable  under  paragraph  177,  Schedule  G,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  committee  consider  it  when  that  schedule  is  reached  : 

Committee  ox  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  builders  of  American  cotton  machinery,  respectfully  present 
to  your  honorable  body  the  following  statement  of  facts  relating  to  our  industry, 
with  the  desire  to  aid  you  in  your  consideration  of  our  interests  in  your  preparation 
of  a  revised  tariff  bill. 

In  the  present  law  cotton  machinery  is  classed  in  Schedule  C,  clause  177,  ''Manu- 
factured articles  or  wares  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  &  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  the  present  law  the  rate  of  duty  remained  at  45  per 
cent.  It  was  not  increased  by  the  McKinley  bill.  That  rate  was  not  prohibitive, 
nor  did  it  materially  restrict  importations,  which  were  larse  and  afforded  consider- 
able revenue.  This  foreign  competition  has  so  far  restricted  the  profits  of  American 
cotton-machinery  builders  that  very  little  new  capital  has  been  attracted  to  this 
industry. 

It  would  appear,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  that  there  are  good 
reasons  why  our  industry  should  be  protected,  and  permanently  maintained  iu  a 
healthful  condition. 

The  character  of  workmen  employed  is  of  the  highest  order  in  morals,  intelligence, 
and  skill,  so  that  they  form  a  class  of  valuable  citizens. 

Cotton-machinery  manufactories  have  been  for  fifty  years  the  nurseries  and  training 
schools  from  which  many  of  the  best  mechanics  in  this  country  have  graduated,  who 
have  become  leaders  in  the  development  of  our  national  resources. 
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Cotton-machinery  bnilders  have  fnmiBhed  invaluable  aid  to  onr  Goyemment  in 
times  of  perils  by  inyenting  and  improving  machinery  for  the  equipment  of  arsenals, 
and  by  making  great  numbers  of  muskets  and  other  implements  of  war,  at  a  time 
when  foreien  vendors  of  such  articles  were  taking  undue  advantage  of  our  dire 
necessities,  oy  demanding  exorbitant  prices. 

'  The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  cotton  spinning 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  were  the  results  of  the  inventions  of  American 
mechanics,  developed  by  American  capital  and  labor. 

We  instance  the  fact  that  the  latest  improved  spinning  frames,  which  have  recently 
been  built  by  New  England  shops  for  Southern  mills,  have  a  producing  capacity 
80  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  those  which  were  built  twenty-tive  years  a^o,  and 
are  now  being  sold  at  25  or  30  per  cent  lower  prices  than  similar  machines,  witli  less 
producing  capacity,  were  sold  at  the  former  period. 

To  the  American  cotton-machinery  builders  belongs  the  credit  of  this  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  cotton  manufacturing,  the  reduction  in  prices  of  all  cotton 
fabrics  to  the  people,  the  enlarged  consumption  of  cotton,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

The  value  of  some  of  these  American  inventions  is  attested  by  their  adoption  by 
the  English  machinery  builders,  who  advertise  them  as  inducements  to  purchase 
their  products  at  home  and  abroad. 

Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industry ;  taking  all  lines  of 
cotton  machinery  together  it  probably  averages  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  wages  we  pay  average  about  double  those  which  are  paid  by  English  cotton 
machinery  builders;  that  is,  it  appears,  from  the  best  obtainable  evideuce,  that  the 
actual  labor  cost  on  the  same  macnines  is  about  one-half  as  much  in  England  as  it 
is  here.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  we  think  the  following  conclusions  can  fairly  be 
drawn: 

That  whatever  protection  is  granted  us  by  the  National  Government  is  mainly  the 
protection  of  American  labor  of  a  most  desirable  class. 

That  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  properly  protect  an  industry  which  does  so  much  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life  to  the  common  people,  and 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  CTowth  and  wealth  of  our  conutry. 

That  we  have  never  enjoyed  any  special  favoritism  from  tho  Government  by  tariff 
legislation,  the  rates  of  duty  having  always  been  so  low  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cotton  machinery  used  in  oar  country  has  been  imported. 

That  the  hi£[her  cost  of  our  labor  makes  protective  duties  an  absolute  necessity. 

That  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cotton  industry  of  our  country,  and  particularly 
its  development  in  the  cotton -growing  States,  we  should  be  sustained  and  encour- 
aged as  a  most  important  factor  in  this  line  of  progress  of  the  nation. 

That  we  do  not  enrich  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  common  people;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  contribute  to  their  comfort,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  their  household 
goods  and  clothing,  besides  griving  many  of  them  healthful  employment  and  means 
of  support  and  education,  without  receiving  inordinate  gains  from  our  capital  and 
work. 

As  the  result  of  these  conclusions,  we  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
restore  our  old  rate  of  45  per  cent,  which  prevailed*  before  and  during  the  McKioley 
bill,  which  we  believe,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  reasonable  and  just  to 
buyers^  importers,  and  ourselves. 

Ma80x  Machine  Works, 

Wm.  H.  Bent,  TYeasurer,  Taunton ^  Mass. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lmcell,  Mase.j 

By  RoBT.  H.  Stevenson,  TrectsureVf  Boston, 
Whitin  Machine  Works, 
C.  W.  Lasall,  President,  W%itinsville,  Mass, 
Geo.  H.  Draper  &  Sons,  HopedaUy  Mass, 
Davis  &,  Furber  Machine  Company, 
Geo.  G.  Davis.  Treasurer,  North  Andover,  Mass, 
Saco  Water  Power  Machine  Shop, 
Spencer  W.  Richardson,  Treasurer,  Biddeford,  Me, 
Petteb  Machine  Works, 

By  Frank  J.  Hale,  Agent y  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass, 
Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press  Company, 

By  Malcolm  Campbell,  General  Manager, 
Providence  Machine  Company, 

By  WiLUAM  C.  Peirce,  Treasurer,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Fall  River  Machine  Company, 

By  Geo.  H.  Bcsh,  Treasurer,  Fall  IHver,  Mass. 
KiTSON  Machine  Company, 

By  Haven  C.  Perham,  Treasurer ^  Lowell^  Mass, 
Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company, 

By  Stephen  A.  Jbnks,  Treasurer,  Pawtucket,  B.  I, 
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METAIililC  BEDSTEADS. 

(Paragraph  77.) 

Mr.  Bussel  (Oonnecticat)  of  the  committee  submitted  the  following 
letter  from  the  Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Company,  of  Derby,  Oonn. : 

Debbt,  Conn.,  December  gS,  1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  say  that  the  tariff  on  fomitare  of  metal,  which  was  45  per 
ceDt  ander  the  McKiDley  bill  and  which  was  the  same  nnder  the  act  even  prior  to 
the  McKiuley  bill,  was  a  satisfactory  and  fair  rate  of  dnty  and  shoold  never  have 
been  reduced.  It  was  satisfactory  to  ns  and  not  an  excessive  tariff,  and  it  is  our 
desire  that  this  rate  should  be  restored. 

Under  the  present  bill  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evasion  practiced  and  goods  are  sent 
in  in  parts  and  in  an  unfinished  state  so  as  to  reduce  their  valuation,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  these  goods  at  present  represents  almost  exclusively  the  surplus  product  of 
foreign  manufacturers  dumped  upon  this  market  on  undervalued  invoices  and  at 
prices  which  upset  everything  here. 

We  do  not  want  a  prohibitory  tariff,  but  we  do  want  a  reasonable  protective  tariff, 
and  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  low  enough.  The  tariff  would  seem  to  be  of  necessity 
an  ad  valorem  one,  as  it  can  not  be  made  specific  very  conveniently.  Could  a  specific 
one  be  levied  intelb'gibly,  it  would  be  preferable,  but  styles,  etc.,  vary  so  greatly  that 
a  specific  duty  would  be  almost  impossible.  As  before  stated,  this  whole  subject  was 
gone  over  and  made  a  matter  of  record  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman  and  the  arguments  made  at  that  time  cover  the  case 
to-day. 

The  Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Co., 
W.  O.  Whitcomb,  President. 

BOJJITSG  CLOTHS. 

(Paragraphs  177  and  407.) 

New  Yobk  City,  December  14^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  invite  your  consideration  to  what  the  wire- weaving 
trade  in  general  considers  a  flaw  in  phraseology  of  previous  acts 
repeated  in  (numercally  varying)  sections^  though  verbatum  in  words 
in  several  successive  acts. 

We  feel  that  upon  perusal  of  our  argument  you  will  appreciate  that 
the  simple  addition  of  a  word  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  confer  reasonable  protection  to  a  widely  extended 
industry. 

We  quote  the  sections  entire  from  the  act  of  August  28,  1894,  for 
ready  reference : 

407  (of  the  free  list).  Boitin^  cloths,  especially  for  milling  purposes,  bat  not  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel. 

Act  of  August  28y  1894:  177.  Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  not  specially  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metul,  and  whether  partly 
or  wholly  manufactured,  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valoi-em. 

As  widely  as  these  provisions  are  removed  in  classification  of  mate- 
rial, conflicts  occur  in  interpretation  by  customs  ofiicials,  although  the 
substance  of  both  has  been  embodied  in  successive  acts  since  1857.  By 
the  act  of  that  year  bolting  cloth  (meaning  silk)  was  placed  on  the  free 
list.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  to  our  knowledge,  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

We  do  not  oppose  its  free  entry,  because  it  does  not  seriously  compete 
with  wire  cloth,  which  has  largely  superseded  it  by  reason  of  various 
features  of  superiority.  At  the  period  mentioned,  wire  weaving  in  the 
United  States  was  in  comparative  infancy,  the  product  being  largely 
confined  to  coarse  screenings. 
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By  the  term  boltiug  cloth  then,  as  now,  was  and  is  meant  silk,  and 
none  other  material,  a  provision  in  the  paragraph  carefnlly  excluding 
from  free  entry  of  silk  '^  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel.'^    (See  paragraphs  298  to  302,  act  of  August  28, 1894.) 

Now.  under  paragraph  177,  act  of  August  28,  1894,  we  import  at  a 
duty  01  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  certain  grades  of  fine  composition  metal 
wire  cloth,  which  we  can  make,  but  not  so  cheaply  as  purchasable 
abroad,  even  with  duty  added.  We  are  content  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  shall  remain  in  operation. 

Our  grievance  is  based  on  one  circumstance,  which  we  cite  as  illus- 
trative of  perversion  of  legislative  intent,  revenue  lost,  and  domestic 
industry  imperiled. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  imported  a  quantity  of  composition- 
metal  wire  cloth.  The  collector,  in  conformity  with  practice  and  prece- 
dent under  paragraph  177,  act  of  August  28, 1894,  correctly  imposed  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent.  The  importers  took  exception,  appealed  from  the 
decision  to  the  Board  of  Appraisers  on  grounds  of  iree  entry,  para- 
graph 407  same  act,  bolting  cloth,  and  said  board,  after  hearing  testi- 
mony of  which  none  was  contributed  by  the  wire- weaving  trade,  put  a 
literal  interpretation  on  the  paragraph  referred  to  and  reversed  the 
collector's  decision. 

We,  conjointly  with  the  De  Witt  Wire-Cloth  Company,  the  Wm. 
Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  and  F.  G.  Richardson, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Treasury  Department,  sustaining  the  col- 
lector's decision  and  dissenting  from  the  reversal  of  such  by  the  Board 
of  Appraisers. 

Said  protest  was  entertained,  and  we  have  a  communication  from  the 
Department,  dated  November  25,  advising  that  under  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  the  collector  Lad  been  instructed  to  file  an  applica- 
tion for  review  of  the  decision,  and  pending  judicial  determination  to 
impose  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  composition  meta*!  wire 
cloths,  whether  qualified  on  invoices  as  bolting  cloth  or  otherwise. 

The  case  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and  from  testimony  which  we  shall 
ofi'er,  we  think  a  decision  will  be  reached  favorable  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  paragraph  407,  irrespective  of  its  phraseology,  and  serve  as  a 
precedent  until  the  precise  meaning  may  be  pronounced  by  revisionary 
wording. 

At  its  best,  the  term  ''bolting  cloth"  is  ambiguous.  The  act  of  1857 
recognized  it  as  '^  suitable  for  milling  purposes,"  and  the  testimony  given 
to  secure  the  appraisers'  reversal  of  the  collector's  decision  was  such 
as  to  imply  its  exclusiveness  of  use  in  sieving  crushed  cereals  or  flour. 
Woven-wire  fabrics,  while  used  extensively  by  flour  mills,  are  also  used 
in  "bolting"  (sieving)  as  filtering,  scouring,  conveying  surfaces,  for 
steam  packing,  in  sugar,  rice,  paper,  drug,  color,  wood-pulp,  lampblack, 
gunpowder,  starch,  gypsum,  sumac,  emery,  mica,  phosphates,  snuff, 
cofiee,  flint,  linseed,  cotton-seed,  cement,  precious  ores,  and  scores  of 
other  industries. 

Under  the  guise  of  bolting  cloth  and  protected  by  the  broad  descrip- 
tion in  paragraph  407,  metal-composition  wire  cloths  may  be  imported 
from  abroad  and  entered  for  free  entry  to  an  enormous  extent  for  use 
of  mills  as  above  enumerated,  to  the  detriment  of  Government  revenue 
and  part  destruction  of  the  wire- weaving  industry,  in  which,  in  New 
York  city  alone,  is  invested  in  its  manufacture  capital  to  the  extent  of 
about  $1,500,000. 

The  assistant  appraisers,  of  course,  are  deficient  in  mechanical  expert- 
ness  to  discriminate  bolting  cloth  of  metal  composition  for  flour  mills 
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and  material  of  the  same  manufactore  which  is  ased  for  a  multitude  of 
other  "boltings''  (sievings). 

Iron  and  steel  netting  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  124  and  are  also 
used  for  bolting,  and  any  avenue  for  free  entry  of  composition-metal 
bolting  cloth  should  be  closed  ^s  a  barrier  to  invidious  distinction. 

Howard  &  Mobse. 

ABTTFICIAL   ABRASIVES. 

STATEMEirr  SUBMITTED  B7  THE  PrTTSBUEG    CRUSHED    STEEL 

COMPAHT,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  an  artificial  abrasive,  manufactured  from 
steel,  the  material  being  a  substitute  for  quartz,  emery,  corundum,  and 
other  natural  abrasives.  The  cost  of  manufacture,  labor  and  raw  mate- 
rial, based  on  results  of  seven  years'  business,  is  3.7  cents  per  pound ;  the 
labor  item  in  the  manufacture  of  this  material  is  a  fraction  over  3  cents 
per  pound,  showing  that  labor  constitutes  the  larger  element  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods. 

The  European  manufacturer,  with  his  natural  aptitude  for  piracy  on 
all  good  things  made  by  the  American  manufacturer,  took  advantage 
of  this  class  of  material  and  is  importing  the  same  into  this  country, 
and  we  therefore  ask  that  steel  or  iron  abrasives,  whether  in  a  spheri- 
cal or  angular  shape,  should  be  classed  specifically.  By  referring  to 
the  tariff  act  of  1894,  Schedule  0,  metal  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  paragraph  122  states: 

And  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes,  not  speciaUy  prorided  for  in  this  act,  of  certain 
values,  shall  be  leyied,  etc. 

Paragraph  177 : 

Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  not  speciaUy  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  shall 
be  levied  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

When  the  European  manufacturer  first  started  to  import  this  steel 

'•**n  the  United  States,  the  surveyor  of  the  New  York  port 

'-'  'inder  paragraph  177.    The  importer,  to  evade 
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even  tried  to  bring  this  abrasive  into  this  country  under  the  guise  of 
steel  filings^  a  by-product. 

We  hope  that  joui  committee  will  take  into  consideration  that  a 
classification  be  given  to  artificial  abrasives  of  any  character,  and  that 
a  duty  be  placed  upon  the  same  specifically,  not  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  at  least  2  cents  per  x>ound,  as  the  European  manufacturer 
can  produce  this  material,  on  account  of  the  excessive  cheap  labor  at 
his  command  and  the  cheapness  of  raw  material,  for  about  2  cents  per 
pound. 

PiTTSBURO  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  Limited, 
M.  M.  Kann,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


EAILBOAD   SUPPLIES. 

PROTEST  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES  OF  RAILROAD  COMPAHIES 

AGAIHBT  nrCREASE  OF  DUTIES. 

Chicago,  January  6y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  business  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  in  recent  years 
given  no  adequate  return  upon  the  capital  invested  in  them,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  show  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1895,  the  owners  of  the  $10,290,838,902  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds 
received  only  $337,800,463,  being  at  the  rate  of  3.28  per  cent  per  annum ; 
and  that  these  payments  resulted  in  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $29,845,241 ; 
and  farther,  that  the  general  balance  sheet  of  all  the  railroads  showed 
during  that  year  a  decrease  in  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  of  $53,572,947. 

Those  reports  show  further  that  the  railways  will  be  required  during 
the  next  few  months  to  make  very  large  outlays  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  brakes  and 
couplers  on  their  freight  equipment  on  January  1, 1898.  Unless  the 
provisions  of  this  law  be  modified  or  the  time  extended,  it  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  for  nearly  all  of  the  railroads  to  still  further  and 
greatly  curtail  their  expenditures  for  supplies  during  the  coming  season. 

The  distress  which  has  so  long  affected  the  railroad  interest  is  keenly 
felt  in  many  branches  of  trade. 

Bad  as  the  situation  is,  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  the  railroad  com' 
panics  may  be  able  to  adjust  their  affairs  to  the  conditions  which  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  have  seen  fit  to  impose.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  can  not  stand  further  burdens. 

I  beg,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Illiuois  Central  Bailroad  Company, 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, Ohio  and  Southwestern  Railroad — which,  together,  are  operat- 
ing some  4,444  miles  of  railway  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — to  urge  upon 
your  committee  and  through  them  on  the  Congress  that  changes  be  not 
made  in  the  iron  and  steel  tariffs,  looking  to  an  increase  of  duty  on  any 
class  of  articles. 

In  this  connection  ijermit  me  to  submit  that  there  are  classes  or 
articles  of  specially  high  character  which  are  needed  by  the  railroads 
and  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  which  are  not  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  any  increase  in  the  duties  on  those  articles 
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would  simply  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  railroads  without  benefiting 
any  domestic  manufacturer. 

These  are.  however^  minor  considerations.  The  main  point  is,  that  as 
the  railroad  companies  are  staggering  under  grievous  burdens  and 
carrying  all  they  can,  to  impose  upon  them  further  would  simply  add 
to  the  depression  in  general  business  and  continue  for  a  longer  period 
the  distressing  condition  now  so  widely  prevailing. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  President. 


CmoiNNATi,  Ohio,  December  31j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  railways  I  represent  I  would  ask  that  no  advance  be 
made  in  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  goods  used  by  railways,  such  as 
rails,  boiler  steel,  locomotive  and  car  wheel  tires,  steel-tired  wheels,  etc. 
The  duty  certainly  is  enough  to-day  for  protection,  and  if  raised  it  would 
only  force  the  railways  to  pay  more  for  their  goods,  which  they  can  not 
well  afford  under  present  circumstances  to  do. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  E.  iNGALLSy  PreHdenU 

EECrPBOCITY  RECOMMENDED. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  B7  THE  MIDVALE  STEEL  COMPAHT,  OT 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  January  dy  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MBANS  : 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company  respectfully  appears  before  your  com- 
mittee to  request  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  schedules  of  the 
tariff  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  to  the  materials,  either 
raw  or  in  a  partly  made  state,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
metals. 

Premising  that  the  object  which  the  committee  has  in  view  is  twofold : 
First,  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  Government  wisely  and  economically  administered;  and,  second,  the 
alleviation  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  living  bearing  most  heavily  on 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  load,  because 
of  their  not  being  sufficiently  provided  with  means  of  subsistence  and 
who  have  to  earn  their  daily  wage  by  the  labor  of  their  hands : 
•  The  Midvale  Steel  Company  would  represent  to  the  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  articles 
imported  into  this  country  must  necessarily  diminish  its  revenue, 
because  it  would  shut  off  or  diminish  to  a  certain  extent  the  importa- 
tion of  such  articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  tariff'  would  diminish  the 
market  for  such  articles  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

The  very  objects,  therefore,  that  the  committee  seeks  to  attain  would 
be  defeated  by  any  change  of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  any  increase 
of  rates,  but  would  be  promptly  and  efficaciously  reached  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  existing  duties. 

While  this  additional  tax  might,  to  a  small  extent,  increase  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer,  any  profit  coming  to  him  in  this  itidirect  man- 
ner must  necessarily  inure  to  his  sole  benefit,  because  the  question  of 
wages  is  one  of  supply  and  demand,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  affected 
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by  tariff  legislation,  and  no  manufactarer  would  permit  any  false  senti- 
ment to  influence  him  to  pay  tbe  laborer  one  dollar  more  for  wages  than 
the  market  supply  of  labor  would  warrant. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the  price  at 
which  nearly  every  article  manufactured  in  this  country  is  sold  is  not 
based  on  its  cost  as  much  as  it  is  fixed  by  agreements  or  understand- 
ings between  manufacturers,  who  regulate  the  amount  of  product  and 
the  output  of  the  factories,  points  of  deliveries,  and  the  prices  and  terms 
at  which  the  manufactured  article  is  sold. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
solely;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  its  business,  it 
would  mention  that  the  price  of  tires  (one  of  its  products)  hae  not  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  manner  by  the  difference  between  the  existing 
tariff*  (the  Wilson  bill)  and  the  tariff  formerly  enforced,  commonly 
known  as  the  McKinley  bill. 

Whereas  the  schedule  under  the  former  tariff  law  was  2^  cents  per 
pound  and  the  base  price  of  tires  was  4  cents  per  pound,  to-day  the 
base  price  of  tires  is  still  4  cents  per  pound  and  the  schedule  is  1^  cents 
per  pound. 

Nor  has  the  Wilson  bill  affected  the  number  of  tires  manufactured  in 
this  country  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company 
is  the  largest  maker  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  and  its  business  has  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year. 

The  chief  importer  of  tires  from  abroad  into  this  country  is  Fried 
Krnpp,  of  Essen,  and  the  tires  of  that  maker  are  invariably  sold  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  the  price  charged  by  the  American  makers  to 
the  railroad  companies,  and  his  business  would  not  be  in  anywise 
affected  by  any  tariff  legislation.  And  any  slight  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  foreign  corporation  that  may  have  taken  place  of  late  years 
is  due  not  to  the  action  of  the  Wilson  bill,  but  to  the  superior  ability 
of  their  New  York  agents  in  distributing  the  Krupp  product,  owing  to 
a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm  of  these  agents,  by  which  younger 
men  have  come  to  the  front  and  assumed  the  management  of  the 
agency. 

Another  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
is  engaged  is  steel  castings.  That  the  rate  of  duty  on  steel  castings  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the 
United  States,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  castings  made  of  steel 
are  sold  in  England  at  between  30  and  50  per  cent  higher  prices  than 
obtain  in  this  country,  and  in  France  at  over  100  per  cent  higher  i)rices 
than  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

TheMidvale  Steel  Company  is  at  present  earnestly  engaged  in  increas- 
ing its  trade  abroad,  and  it  greatly  fears  that  any  increase  of  duty  in 
the  metal  schedules,  by  exciting  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations,  may  have  disastrous  results  to  this  new  expansion  of 
trade. 

While  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  point  out  to  your  committee  the 
method  by  which  American  manufacturers  might  be  encouraged,  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company  would  respectfully  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
its  members  the  suggestion  that  by  making  such  treaties  with  neigh- 
boring friendly  nations  on  a  reciprocal  commercial  basis  that  would 
induce  them  to  build  up  a  more  intimate  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  doing  a 
patriotic  act,  and  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
By  CiiAS.  J.  IlAJiAH,  President 
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NATIONAL  liUMBEB  INTEBESTS. 
STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  C.  W.  OOOBTEAB,  OF  BUFFALO,  JX.  7. 

Thubsday,  December  31  j  1896. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  Gentleiuen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee:  A  number  of  gentlemen,  including  myself,  are  here 
as  a  delegation  appointed  by  a  convention  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States,  which  met  in  Cincinnati,  at  an  early  day  during  the 
present  month.  At  that  convention  there  were  representatives  from 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States  which  is  represented  by  the 
lumber  industry.  That  convention  was  called  by  two  gentlemen  who 
represent  the  prominent  lumber-trade  papers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
call,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  very  general  assemblage  of  representa- 
tives from  various  sections  of  the  country  met  in  convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  at  that  convention  a  conimittee  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
gentlemen  was  appointed  to  i)resent  the  views  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  question  of  a  tariff  bill.  That  committee  met 
in  Washington  yesterday,  and  it  is  preparing  a  memorial  or  written 
statement  of  its  views,  which  it  desires  to  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  a  subsequent  date.  It  is  not  yet  fully  in  form,  but 
if  you  will  grant  us  that  time,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hand  it  to  you  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Chaibman.  That  can  be  done  at  any  time  between  now  and  Mon- 
day, the  11th. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Gentlemen, therecenteventsofthecountry — theelec- 
tion  of  1894,  and  the  election  of  1896 — ^have  convinced  us,  as  I  suppose 
those  events  have  convinced  the  entire  country,  that  the  protective  idea 
is  to  prevail  in  this  country  at  least  for  two  years,  or  until  another  Con- 
gress shall  be  elected.  The  emphatic  verdict  of  the  people  on  this  prop- 
osition assures  us  in  the  assumption  that  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries and  American  labor  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  oi  the  incoming 
Administration,  and  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  until  at  least  the  people 
shall  render  a  verdict  to  the  contrary.  So,  standing  upon  that  basis— 
that  protection  to  American  industries  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— we  are  here  to  ask  at  your  hands  such  protection  as  we  think 
we  can  reasonably  and  fairly  demand.  The  industry  which  we  represent 
is  the  largest  of  any  single  industry  in  the  whole  United  States. 

By  the  census  of  1890  it  was  shown  that  there  was  invested  in  lumber 
industries  in  the  United  States  9750,000,000,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
industry,  which  of  late  has  been  very  slow  indeed,  that  that  investment 
is  equal  to  at  least  $1,000,000,000.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  are  here, 
as  we  claim,  as  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  whole  United  States,  and  of  an  industry  that  certainly^  by  reason 
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of  its  magnitude  and  its  general  extent^  is  deserving  of  consideration  at 
your  hands.  There  were  employed  at  the  time  these  figures  as  to  the 
extent  of  capital  invested  were  ma4e,  at  least  600,000  persons  in  the 
lumber  industry  alone,  and  that,  gentlemen,  did  not  include  the  people 
engaged  in  the  retail  trade,  but  purely  those  engaged  in  logging  and 
manufacturing  and  preparing  the  product  for  the  market,  and  not  for 
distribution  among  the  people  generally;  and  this  number  of  600,000 
of  our  population  does  not  include  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  product  either  by  water  or  by  rail.  We  say  not  only 
these  600,000  men  of  our  population  were  engaged  in  this  industry,  but 
in  addition  to  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population  is  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  product  who  are  dependent  directly  upon 
it  for  their  livelihood,  and  in  addition  there  are  still  those  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  of  railroad  material,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  rails,  and  who  arc  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  those  arti- 
cles, and  numerous  others  that  I  n^d  not  mention,  that  are  required  in 
the  business.  So,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  for  us  to  say  that 
there  are  over  3,000,000  of  our  population,  including  those  dependent 
upon  the  toilers,  who  are  directly  receiving  their  livelihood  from  this 
great  and  important  industry  which  we  represent. 

Now,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  enlarge  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  I  think  that  the  suggestions  I  have  already  made  are  amply 
sufficient  to  indicate  to  you  that  we  come  here  on  no  trifling  affair,  but 
we  have  something  that  is  fully  worthy  of  deep  thought  and  fair  con- 
sideration. Now,  with  these  outlines  I  desire  to  say  one  word  in  addi- 
tion so  far  as  the  extent  of  the  industry  is  concerned.  Wo  are  not 
confined  to  a  single  State;  we  are  not  confined  to  a  single  section  of 
our  country,  but  our  industry  is  as  broad  as  the  land  itself.  It  extends 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  California,  from  the  northernmost  limit  of 
our  Union  down  to  the  very  Gulf.  We  find  that  the  lumber  industry 
is  the  leading  industry  in  over  thirty  of  our  forty-five  States,  and  we 
find,  where  it  is  not  the  leading  industry,  it  is  in  existence  in  every  one 
of  the  States.  Now,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  not  to  some  extent  this  industry  within  its  limit.  More 
than  thirty  of  the  States  claim  it  as  their  leading  industry,  and  it 
exists  in  every  State  and  section  of  our  country.  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
have  had  in  the  past  tariff  legislation.  We  have  had  protection  to 
some  extent  for  the  competition  which  comes  from  foreign  importations. 
On  examination  of  the  various  tariff  acts  we  find  that  under  the  tariff 
bill  of  1874  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  "  timber,  hewn  or  sawed;  timber 
used  for  building  wharves,  and  spars,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.''  For 
"timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  1  cent  per  cubic 
foot."  For  "  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hem- 
lock, white  wood,  sycamore,  and  basswood,  $1  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure." 

That  was  the  tariff  of  1874,  and  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to  the  language  that  was  used 
in  that  subdivision:  "Planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hemlock, 
whitewood,  sycamore,  and  basswood."  Now,  you  will  note  there  were 
two  very  important  items  of  the  lumber  product  left  out  of  that  section, 
to  wit,  white  pine  and  spruce.  The  next  paragraph  is,  "All  other 
varieties  of  sawed  lumber,  $2  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure."  So 
under  the  act  of  1874  there  was  imposed  a  tax  upon  white  pine  and 
spruce  and  variety  of  other  kinds  of  woods  (but  I  mentioned  those 
two  kinds  on  account  of  their  importance)  of  $2  per  thousand  feet,  but 
upon  hemlock,  whitewood,  basswood,  and  sycamore  the  tax  was  put  at 
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$1  per  thousand  feet.  I  have  read  enough  of  this  tariff  act  for  my 
purpose,  for  the  gentlemen  whom  I  represent  and  whom  we  all  repre- 
sent are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  m^anufacture  of  those  two  articles  of 
the  lumber  industry.  JSow  that  act  stood  substantially  as  I  have  read 
it  until  1883,  when  there  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff  act,  and  that  time 
there  was  a  veiy  slight  change  made  in  the  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  ttpars  and  in  bnilding  wharreSi 
twenty  per  centam  ad  valorem. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  speciaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tbis  act,  one 
cent  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hemlock,  whitowoud,  sycamorci 
and  bass  wood,  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

That  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  act  of  1874. 

All  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  two  dollars  per  one  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

So  in  the  act  of  1883,  under  the  revision,  there  was  included  in  the 
$1  tax  provision  hemlock,  sycamore,  whitewood,  and  basswood,  and 
all  other  lumber,  including  white  pine  and  spruce,  was  taxed  $2  per 
thousand  feet.  Now,  under  the  act  of  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley 
bill,  the  act  provided,  that — 

Tiuiber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-half  of  one 
per  centum  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hemlock,  whitewood,  sycamore, 
white  pine,  and  basswood,  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  sawed  lum- 
ber, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  doUars  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure. 

Now,  you  will  notice  there  under  the  act  of  1890,  known  as  the 
McKinley  bill,  white  pine  was  taken  out  of  the  provision  that  made 
the  tax  $2  and  put  into  the  paragraph  which  made  the  tax  only  $1  per 
thousand  feet,  but  spruce  was  left  still  at  $2,  and  as  that  came  within 
the  language,  ^^  all  other  planks,  deals,  etc.,"  the  spruce  was  not  enu- 
merated among  the  first  mentioned.  Now,  under  the  act  of  1894, 
lumber  was  placed  practically  upon  the  free  list.  There  were  a  few  of 
the  articles  -of  lumber  which  were  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  manu- 
facture which  were  taxed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  so  that,  gentlemen, 
we  have  under  the  act  of  1890  white  piue  put  in  the  $1  division 
and  spruce,  of  all  one  of  the  leading  items  of  lumber  in  the  country, 
taxed  still  $2  per  thousand  feet.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  here 
to-day  asking  at  your  hands  anything  exorbitant,  anything  extraordi- 
nary, or  anything  beyond  what  we  deem  a  reasonable  and  a  fair  request. 
What  we  substantially  ask  you  for,  without  going  into  all  the  details  of 
the  bill  is,  as  we  suggest  in  our  written  paper,  that  you  place  white  pine, 
hemlock,  basswood  and  sycamore,  and  all  tlie  other  items  which  were 
included  in  the  $1  list,  under  the  $2  rate.  We  can  not  understand  why 
the  white  pine,  the  hemlock,  and  those  great  staples  of  manufacture 
should  not  receive  as  fair  a  consideration  at  your  hands  as  spruce. 
Spruce  was  taxed  92  per  thousand  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  white 
pine  $J,  and  hemlock  $1.  Now,  if  spruce  is  $2,  why  should  not  white 
pine  and  hemlock  and  the  other  items  be  $2? 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  the  sup- 
ply of  white  pine  in  this  country  ample  for  all  our  purposes t 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  It  is  as  ample,  I  take  it,  as  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  the  samet 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Or  something  that  could  take  the  place  of  it  as 
well.  It  has  been  found  in  actual  experience  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  in  all  instances  white  pine  where  it  has  been  heretofore  used. 
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The  Ghaikman.  Bnt  it  is  used  generally  in  finishing  t 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  In  a  great  many  instances  Southern  pine  has  taken 
the  place  of  finishing  in  the  place  where  white  pine  used  to  enter  into 
the  finishing  and  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential,  and  that  is  true 
of  hemlock  also.  The  clearer  grades  of  hemlock  are  today  occupying 
the  place  in  some  instances  that  white  pine  formerly  occupied,  so  that 
this  question  of  taxation  can  not  be  confined,  it  strikes  me,  to  the  fact 
of  the  scarcity  of  any  particular  item,  for  the  reason  there  are  many 
varieties  of  other  woods  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  may  become 
scarce. 

iN'ow,  gentlemen,  that  being  so,  we  can  only  divine  one  good  reason 
for  this,  and  I  say  to  you  I  believe  that  the  lumbermen  themselves  are 
chargeable  with  the  condition  of  the  tariff  bill.  The  State  of  Maine, 
be  it  said  to  its  everlasting  credit,  has  always,  so  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, been  represented  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  that  the  country 
has  produced.  It  had  its  James  G.  Blaine,  than  whom  there  was  no 
more  devoted  servant  to  the  interests  of  his  State,  and  to-day  it  has 
within  the  hallsof  Congress  Bepresentatives  who  stand  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  nation's  great  men.  It  has  its  Eeed,and  if  I  were  allowed 
to  whisper  it,  I  would  say  it  has  its  Dingley  also;  it  has  its  Boutelle, 
and  it  has  men  who  have  come  here  year  after  year  looking  after  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  and  you  will  notice  in  all  these  tariff  agita- 
tions during  all  the  various  changes  through  which  these  tariff  sched- 
ules have  gone,  spruce  has  at  all  times  and  forever  remained  in  the  $2 
list.  From  1874,  with  the  change  of  1873,  and  again  with  the  change 
of  1890  under  the  McKinley  bill,  I  never  failed  to  find  the  great  product 
of  the  State  of  Maine  protected  to  the  extent  of  the  $2.  White  pine 
and  hemlock  and  basswood  and  sycamore  and  all  the  rest  got  only  $1, 
but  through  the  vigilance,  I  may  say,  and  the  justice  of  Maine's  Bepre- 
sentatives spruce  has  always  been  granted  a  tax  of  $2. 

The  Chairman.  You  forget  we  are  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Without  any  pine,  but  with  a  whole  lot  of  spruce, 
and  spruce  that  you  can  raise  another  crop  of  every  thirty  years.  It  is 
unlike  white  pine  and  hemlock,  which  disappear  practically  when  the 
first  crop  is  removed,  but  it  grows  rapidly  to  saw-log  proportion  in  about 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  do  you  account  for  the  dropping  of  white  pine 
from  the  $2  listt 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  lumbermen  are  to  blame — not  their  Bepresenta- 
tives. 1  beg  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  until  1892  they  never  seemed  to 
have  awaken  from  their  lethargy.  They  came  down  here  at  that  time, 
but  the  tables  were  svgainst  them  and  the  sentiment  at  that  time  was 
decidedly  against  the  protective  idea,  and  they  failed  to  accomplish  what 
they  asked  for.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  lumbermen  of  this 
country  are  aroused ;  they  have  learned  of  theimx)ortance  of  the  features 
of  a  tariff  bill  better  than  they  have  ever  known  it  before.  They  have 
found  out  under  free  trade  as  existing  under  the  Wilson  bill  that  their 
industry  has  gone  into  decay,  and  to-day  they  are  suffering  from  foreign 
competition  in  such  way  as  they  never  before  have  suffered.  They  find 
that  throughout  the  United  States  the  failures  of  lumbermen  have  been 
of  greater  proportion  than  any  other  leading  industry.  Indeed,  it 
amounted  to  almost  paralysis  in  some  sections  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  in  the  Northwest,  and  if  one  will  take  up  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
mills  of  that  country  they  will  find  that  the  pay  rolls  of  labor  up  in  that 
country  have  fallen  off  more  than  40  per  cent  since  this  free-trade  tariff 
bill  has  been  in  operation. 
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Kow,  gentlemen,  I  say,  therefore,  we  are  not  asking  here  any  more 
protection  for  the  general  lumber  list  than  the  spmce  had  under  the 
McKiuley  bill,  and  if  yon  take  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  the  great  States  of  the  South,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  all  that  great  list  of  States  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  are  produc- 
ing lumber,  you,  I  think,  will  find  that  this  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  is  not  unreasonable  in  its  demands,  and  it  simply  asks 
of  you  to  protect  it  to  the  extent  that  spruce  has  been  protected  in  the 
tariff  bills  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  spruce  is  made  $1  you  are  content  that  the 
rest  shall  be  made  91  alsof 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  say  you  did  wrong  when  you 
taxed  foreign  spruce  $2,  but  we  do  not  want  you  to  do  wrong  by  taxing 
these  other  woods  $1. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBR.  What  countries  compete  with  sycamore  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  used  as  a  finishing  wood. 

Mr.  DoiiLiVBR.  I  know,  but  what  countries  send  it  in  here!  Canada, 
perhaps f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DoiiLiYER.  I  understood  you  to  ask  that  hemlock,  whitewood, 
basswood,  sycamore,  white  pine,  and  spruce  be  restored  to  the  $2. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  nearly  every  one  of  these  items 
received  their  competition  from  Canada.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions  in  Canada,  I 
apprehend,  are  well  known  to  you  gentlemen^  and  I  only  desire  to  sug- 
gest a  few  words  concerning  the  Canadian  industry.  The  conditions 
prevailing  there  we  find  are  very  much  more  liberal  to  the  lumbeVmen 
of  the  country  than  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  I  mention 
only  one  item  in  this  connection.  The  United  States  Government  has 
established  a  price  of  $3  per  acre  for  its  stumpage  on  Government 
lands,  and  while  in  those  days,  perhaps,  the  estimates  and  measure- 
ments of  that  standing  stumpage  were  very  liberal,  indeed,  to  the  pur- 
chaser, to-day  a  very  strict  estimate  and  a  very  exact  measurement  is 
made  when  the  sales  are  contracted,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  in  putting  the  price  at  93  per  thousand  ux)ou  its  stump- 
age receives  practically  the  full  measurement  and  the  fall  value  at  the 
price  named. 

Now,  one  other  item  or  suggestion  there,  and  it  is  this^  that  the 
United  States  Government  requires  pay  for  the  purchase  of  its  stump- 
age when  the  contract  is  made.  Now,  what  is  the  condition  on  the  other 
side  f  The  Crown  lands,  the  Government  lands  of  Canada,  are  disposed 
of  under  their  rules  and  regulations  and  they  demand  only  50  cents  per 
thousand  for  their  lumber  instead  of  $3  as  our  Government  demands. 
That  50  cents  per  thousand  is  not  paid  until  the  lumber  is  practically 
ready  for  shipment  from  the  mill.  So,  gentlemen,  you  see  if  a  man  in 
the  United  States  were  to  go  into  the  lumber  industry  liere  and  go  and 
purchase  Government  land,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  $3  per  thou- 
sand at  the  very  outset  on  the  stumpage  before  he  could  start  his 
operations  at  all;  and  for  the  fiirther  reason,  which  I  will  suggest  in 
connection  with  this  operation,  he  must  build  a  sawmill,  and  before  he 
can  build  he  must  have  stumpage,  because  the  sawmill  without  the 
stumpage  is  useless;  therefore  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  investment 
in  a  sawmill  and  stumpage  before  he  can  proceed  to  operate  at  all,  while 
upon  the  other  hand  the  Canadian  Government  says  to  him:  ^<You 
need  not  make  any  investment  in  stumpage  at  the  outset  at  all ;  we  will 
make  the  contract  with  you  for  that  stumpage  and  you  may  pay  us 
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when  your  lumber  is  practically  ready  for  shipment."  Now,  I  ask  you 
if  it  is  fair  that  this  Government  should  demand  this  $3  per  thousand 
feet  cash  and  ask  us  to  compete  with  our  foreign  competitors  who  are 
not  asked  to  pay  over  the  50  cents  per  thousand  until  the  lumber  is 
ready  for  shipment? 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Is  there  any  large  part  of  the  lumber  industry  of 
this  country  interested  in  Government  lands f 

Mr.  GooDYBAB.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  large  part — 
do  you  mean  in  this  country! 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Interested  in  Government  lands! 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  No,  1  mean  to  say  does  any  large  part  of  the  lumber 
supply  of  the  United  States  come  from  the  public  domain  by  this  proc- 
ess of  buying  the  stumpage! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  con- 
tending tliat.  I  have  simply  undertaken  to  present  these  facts  as 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  two  Governmeuts  toward  their  lumber 
manufacturers,  not  for  the  x)urpose  of  stating  to  you  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  our  lumber  men  have  contracts  with  the  Government 
lor  Government  stumpage,  but  to  show  you  simply  one  illustration  of 
the  different  conditions  between  our  own  lumbermen  and  the  lumber- 
men of  Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government  for 
its  stumpage  virtually  controls  the  price  of  all  stumpage  owned  by 
private  individuals! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  am  not  familiar 
enougli 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  not  that  the  ordinary  price  in  the  Northwest! 

Mr.  Evans.  It  may  be  in  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  For  instance,  where  there  are  any  Government  lands 
in  a  particular  locality  the  Government  price  in  another  locality  would 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  a 
particular  neighborhood  which  control  it  more  largely.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
did  you  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  ! 

Mr.  Gardiner.  I  was  going  to  call  attention  to  a  point.  Mr.  Good- 
year has  illustrated  the  difference  of  cost  of  the  American  going  into 
the  business  here  and  in  Canada.  If  the  Government  charges  $3  ])er 
thousand  feet  for  stumpage,  and  he  wished  to  bay  of  a  private  person, 
he  would  have  to  pay  as  much  or  more.  In  Canada  he  can,  at  all  times, 
get  it  at  the  Crown  price. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  the  gentlemen  understand  the  point  I  was 
undertaking  to  make  on  that,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments toward  their  lumber  manufacturers.  In  the  one  instance  the 
Canadian  Government  encourages  the  manufacture  of  lumber  within  its 
borders  by  makiug  the  most  liberal  terms  to  people  wishing  to  engage 
in  that  industry.  They  practically  offer  a  premium  to  people  to  build 
sawmills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  lakes,  and  as  an  inducement 
for  them  to  come  over  there  and  take  their  stumpage  they  are  permitted 
to  buy  at  50  cents  per  thousand,  and  they  need  not  pay  it  until  they 
are  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  tax  on  the  stump- 
age of  Canada  and  the  tax  on  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  tax  on  stumpage 
in  the  United  States  purely  as  stumpage,  but  a  tax  on.  the  timber 
land. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing! 
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Mr.  GooDTBAB.  I  should  say  the  tax  on  timber  lands  in  the  United 
States  was  very  mach  in  excess  of  the  tax  on  timber  lands  in  Canada, 
bat  I  can  not  give  the  exact  price. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  tax  on  Canadian  stnmpage  is  vir- 
tnally  a  nominal  taxf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  of  coarse  the  timber 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  valned  in  their  respective  localities  by 
the  assessors  of  that  locality  at  the  fall  value,  and  taxation  is  imposed 
upon  them  at  the  same  rate  as  farm  lands  and  other  lauds  of  the  com- 
mnnity  are  assessed,  while  over  there  the  lauds  being  Governmeut 
lands  largely,  they  impose  a  very  light  tax,  the  vahiatious  of  the  land 
being  of  coarse  very  much  less,  therefore  the  taxation  upon  it  would 
be  lighter  even  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  it  would  be  here. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  leave  that,  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 
Suppose  that  a  lumberman  in  Canada  wanted  to  ship  his  logs  to  the 
United  States,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  stump- 
age  in  that  contingency  and  in  the  contingency  the  lumber  was  manu- 
factored  over  there  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  I  understand  now  there  is  no  export  duty 
imposed  upon  logs,  but  I  understand  there  has  been  at  times  an  exiK>rt 
duty,  and  the  ditierence  in  cost  would  be  determined,  I  should  say,  by 
that  export  duty. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  by  no  other  test! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  cost  of  the  logs  in  Cana<la  is  much  less  than  in 
the  United  States  with  equal  facilities  for  removing  them,  for  the  reason 
the  labor  cost  is  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  only  si>eaking  of  the  Government  charge.  If  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  price,  the  puixjhaser  would  have  to  pay  for  logs 
you  manufacture  there  with  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  logs  that  he 
exported  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  would  liave  to  ask  some  of  my  friends  here  who 
are  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  am. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Eddy.  The  question  of  the  tax  on  Canadian  lumber  is  so 
much  per  square  mile,  $3  for  ground  rent,  and  our  taxation  is  fixed 
upon  the  value  of  the  timber  and  land. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  would  it  average! 

Mr.  Eddy.  The  average  I  could  not  give,  but  the  tax  in  Canada  is  a 
nominal  tax — very  small.    It  is  not  considered  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  does  not  get  to  my  question  of  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment charges  for  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Eddy.  Their  lands  are  sold  at  auction;  that  is,  all  the  timber  on 
the  lands  is  sold  at  auction.  You  pay  tlie  Government  so  much  for  a 
license  to  cut  from  those  lands.  When  you  remove  the  timber  you  then 
pay  the  Crown  price. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  there  any  difference  on  logs  going  to  Canada  or 
the  United  States! 

Mr.  Eddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Now,  I  want  to  mention  another  circumstance  that 
has  just  been  called  to  my  att^ention  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Census  Bureau,  who  prepared  the  statistics  of  the  lumber  interest 
for  the  census  of  1890.  He  states  that.the  ta.xation  on  the  land  held  by 
the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  is  over  $3,000,000  per  annum,  while 
the  taxation  on  lands  held  by  the  Canadian  Government  is  nothing,  so 
there  is  an  item  to  which  we  are  subject,  as  against  the  Canadian,  which 
is  of  enormous  importance;  as  any  man  knows  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry  that  very  soon,  if  not  at  the  outset,  there  arises 
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a  farming  community  aronnd  him,  and  the  whole  effort  of  the  farming 
community,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  is  to  see  that  the  lumberman 
does  not  get  off  auy  too  light.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  that^ 
and  we  do  not  complain  of  it,  but  we  simply  mention  it  as  a  fact  that 
our  valuations  are  high,  and  we  are  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  taxation 
in  those  localities  where  we  have  our  lumber. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  If  you  care  to  go  into  it  I  would  like  to  hear  a  little 
further  as  to  the  reasons  for  treating  white  pine  differently  from  the 
treatment  it  received  since  1880. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  1874  to  1883  white  pine  was  under  the  $2  list.  It 
was  only  in  the  1890  bill  it  was  put  under  the  $1  list. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  extent 
of  the  white  pine  industry  in  the  country,  the  location,  and  the  reason 
for  reversing  the  verdict  of  1890  on  the  subject  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Now,  Mr.  DoUiver,  I  prefer  to  let  some  of  your 
friends  who  come  from  the  Northwest  give  you  some  information  on  that 
subject.  They  are  here  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  enlighten 
you  upon  that  subject  and  they  will  undoubtedly  do  so  if  you  give  them 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  $1  classification  ought 
to  be  advanced  to  $2f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  to  say,  all  included  in  the  act  of  1890  uuder 
the  91  classification  should  be  put  up  to  $2  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  ask.  In  other  words  we  ask 
to  have  the 

Mr.  Payne.  You  ask  the  restoration  substantially  of  the  duty  of 
1883  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  lumber  industry  is  concerned  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  far  as  we  know  we  can  not  conceive  any  reason 
why  the  same  tax  should  not  be  imposed  upon  all  these  items. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  is  simply  an  argument  either  to  have  all  under 
the  $2  classification  or  all  under  the  91  classification,  it  does  not  go  any 
further  than  thatf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  not  advanced  any  reasons  that  I  have  heard 
why  they  should  not  all  be  included  under  the  ♦!  classification? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  When  we  get  out  of  the  other  part  of  it  I  hope  to 
say  something  on  that  subject,  and  if  I  do  not  say  anything  somebody 
else  will. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  ask  for  information  on  one  point.  The  cedar 
telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  and  articles  of  that  description  were  for 
the  first  time  in  1890  put  on  the  dutiable  list  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do  you  favor  the  restoration  of  the  duty! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why! 

Mr.  GooDYRAR.  Because  there  is  so  large  an  importation  of  those 
various  items  from  where  they  can  be  produced  under  more  liberal 
advantages  and  much  less  labor  cost  than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  produced  in  other  countries  and  brought 
here  in  a  number  of  years! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  very  large  percentage! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  suggest  a  way  by  which  that  ad  valorem  duty 
can  be  changed  to  a  specific  form,  on  telegraph  poles,  for  instance! 
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Mr.  GooDTEAB.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  telegraph 
poles  or  ties,  except  to  bay  them,  and  I  could  not  help  you  oat  on  that 
question.  The  manafacture  of  telegraph  poles,  fence  poles,  railroad 
ties,  etc.,  is  a  large  indastry  in  this  coantry.  West  Virginia  and  the 
Soath  produce  enormous  quantities  of  railroad  ties  that  are  shipped  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  those  ties  come  over  the  border, 
where  they  can  be  produced  under  the  conditions  in  regard  to  Grown 
lands  that  have  been  talked  about,  in  competition  with  our  land  and 
our  people,  in  large  quantities,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  suggest  that  what  complaints  have  been 
heard  relate  more  particularly  to  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty  than 
to  the  duty  itself.  If  we  could  change  it  to  the  specific  equivalent  of 
the  ad  valorem  I  think  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  May  I  suggest  that  you  let  Mr.  Priest  say  a  word 
on  this  subject;  he  is  the  statistician  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  you  restrict  the  duty  on  telegraph  poles,  rail- 
road ties,  etc.,  to  cedar  wood! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doing  so.  They  use 
cedar  ties  on  cheap  roads,  lumber  roads,  but  oak  is  used  on  the  main 
trunk  lines. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Is  that  wood  peculiar  to  telegraph  and  telephone  poles 
or  do  they  use  other  woods! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  to  any  general  extent. 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  you  still  make  chestnut  free! 

Mr.  GOODY15AR.  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  figure  whatever.  I  do 
not  think  the  importations  of  chestnut  amount  to  anything.  The  great 
bulk  is  cedar,  as  cedar  is  the  most  durable  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  railroad  ties! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Cedar  is  a  very  good  tie  for  light  tra^c,  but  it  is  too 
soft  to  hold  the  spike  for  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  imported  ties  mostly  cedar! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  they  are  largely  of  oak. 

Mr.  Russell.  Under  the  act  of  1894,  under  the  paragraph  of  paving 
posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar,  there  was 
an  importation  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  value! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  And  for  1896  there  was  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
in  railroad  ties. 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  you  restrict  that  paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Payne 
called  attention  to  cedar  wood! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  would  you  include! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oak. 

Mr.  Russell.  Anything  else! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Those  are  the  two  items,  except  what  we  make  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  Southern  pine  used  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why  not  include  chestnut! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  if  I  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  there  was  any  considerable  traffic  in  it. 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  What  is  the  harm  of  putting  a  duty  on  and  test- 
ing it! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  leaving  that  point,  what  do  the  lumbermen  think 
About  putting  logs,  as  sach,  on  the  free  listt 
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Mr.  Goodyear-  We  are  not  here  to  ask  you  to  tax  logs. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  you  differeutiate  logs  from  these  cedar  posts, 
telegraph  poles,  and  tiesf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  As  to  the  telegraph  pole,  perhaps  it  may  be  consid- 
ered that  there  is  no  greater  process  of  manufacturing  to  it  than  there, 
is  to  the  logs,  but  a  railroad  tie  is  sawed  out  and  it  has  gone  through 
a  sawmill  or  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  log. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  could  import  the  logs  and  make  them  into  tiesf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  this  about  logs.  The  reason 
why  we  have  not  contended  for  a  tax  on  logs  and  are  not  here  to  ask  it 
is  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  lumbermen  in  the  United  States 
who  are  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  laborers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  along  the  Lakes,  by  importing  logs  to  localities  where  the 
timber  supply  has  been  exhausted,  so  we  thought,  perhaps,  more  as  a 
matter  of  policy  than  strictly  one  of  tariff,  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  ask  for  that  tax. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  country  where  the  log  indus- 
try is  a  very  important  one? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Evans.  Canada  logs  come  in  competiton  with  this  section? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  expense  of  towage  and  transportation  across 
and  the  risk  they  run  in  transporting  the  logs  in  rafts  is  such  a  consid- 
erable item  that  we  think  to  some  extent  it  is  an  offset. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  per  cent  of  the  logs  imported  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  Canada,  will  you  say? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  could  stiite  that? 

Mr.  Eddy.  Substantially  all  the  importations  of  logs  come  f  om 
Canada? 

Mr.  Evans.  Any  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Kot  except  the  high  grade,  such  as  mahogany,  etc. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  could  not  transport  the  logs  from  Can^a  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  so  cheaply  as  to  bring  them  in 
competition  with  the  great  Southern  lumber  region. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  logs  exported  from  Canada  are  manufactured 
along  the  lakes! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  they  are  manufactured  along  the  lakes,  the 
high-grade  white  pine,  etc. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  protective  duty  on  logs  would  shut  up  a  great  many 
mills  and  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  the  basis  we  take  it  on.  We  are  not  here  to 
antagonize  the  industries  that  will  protect  American  labor,  and  if  you 
can  foster  these  mills  perhaps  for  a  few  years  in  those  communities,  and 
not  destroy  them  in  the  value  of  their  property  and  investments  which 
they  have  made  there,  it  should  be  done.  What  we  are  contending 
against  is  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article  upon  which  they 
oS'er  so  great  premium  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  establishments 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  only  practical  change  I  understand  you  desire  in 
the  act  of  1890  is  to  have  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  ash,  basswood, 
etc.,  put  in  at  the  $2  rate? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  substantially  so. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  rest  of  the  schedule  under  the  act  of  1890, 1 
understand  you,  is  satisfactory  generally  to  the  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  would  not  say  that  exactly.  We  have  prepared  a 
schedule  on  that  subject  which  we  think  is  better  in  some  respects,  but 
it  is  only  a  modification  in  a  slight  degree  of  the  act  of  1890.    For 
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instance,  we  think  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  when 
the  bill  of  1890  was  prepared,  with  the  cost  and  expenses  of  plants, 
matching,  planing  two  sides,  sizing  it,  and  the  like.  !Now,  therefore, 
we  have  made  our  schedule  based  upon  the  $2  tax  on  the  rough  lumber 
to  conform  to  these  further  processes  of  manufacture  which  may  be 
applied  to  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yon  speak  of  imx)ortations  of  lumber.  Is  not  there 
substantially  as  much  lumber  coming  in  in  the  shape  of  logs  which  ulti- 
mately go  into  lumber  as  in  any  other  way  t 

Mr.  Good  YEAR.  No,  I  think  not;  I  think  the  quantity  is  much  less. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  But  there  is  a  large  quantity  which  comes  iiif 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  And  that  is  one  of  the  main  supplies  of  timber  that 
comes  from  other  countries  heref 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  I  could  not  say  the  main  supply.  I  should 
say  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  think  from  the  little  investigation  I  have  made  of 
it  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  supplies,  if  not  the  main  supply. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  ^eems  to  me  it  would  be  very  far  from  the  fact  if 
you  state  it  is  the  main  supply. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  it  can  be  brought  very  cheaply  across 
the  Lakes  in  enormous  rafts,  with  millions  of  feet  in  a  raft! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  towing  charges 
and  the  risk  of  storms  and  difficulties  they  labor  under,  and  the  loss 
that  they  suil'er  by  reason  of  the  elements,  it  conies  to  a  very  consider- 
able cost. 

Mr.  Eddy.  The  cost  of  towing  across  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian 
Bay  is  $1.50. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  it  by  rail ! 

Mr.  Eddy.  They  do  not  bring  it  by  rail.  There  is  no  insurance,  and 
the  risk  is  entirely  with  the  man  who  owns  the  logs. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  see  yon  take  $1.50  a  thousand,  and  add  the  risk, 
which  will  be  50  cents  more,  it  is  substantially  equal  to  this  tax  of  $2 
which  we  ask  here. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  would  like  to  know  the  amount  imported  and  the 
amount  exported  from  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Tawney.  318,000,000  feet  imported  in  1886. 

Mr.  Eddy.  That  is  not  entirely  across  Lake  Huron! 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  much  is  exported  from  the  United  States 
annually  t 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  would  ask  for  some  statistician  again  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  state  that  318,000,000  feet  is  the  importation 
of  logs,  and  between  600,000,000  and  700,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  nearly  800,000,000  feet  of  lumber  imported. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  much  was  exported  from  all  the  ports,  of  lumber  ! 

Mr.  Priest.  It  is  impracticable  to  give  the  quantity,  but  the  value 
!s  about  $27,000,000.  There  are  but  two  industries  in  the  United  States 
which  show  greater  increase  in  exportation  in  the  last  ten  years,  from 
1880  to  1890,  than  lumber;  one  is  flour  and  the  other  is  mineral  oil, 
and  lumber  comes  next. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  percent  goes  from  the Taciflc  Ooastt 

Mr.  Goodyear.  A  very  large  percentage  goes  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  oi  course  the  Pacific  redwood  is  exported  to  Oriental  countries. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  mention  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  bass- 
wood,  but  you  did  not  mention  fir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  would  be  included  in  the  schedule  if  you  stat^ 
all  lumber.    !Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  am  taking  up  altogether  too 
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much  of  your  time,  aud  there  are  other  people  here  I  woukl  like  to 
bave  speak  upon  the  subject  as  I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  You  said  you  stated 
generally  the  labor  cost  was  higher  here  than  in  Canada? 

Mr.  GooDYBAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Have  you  a  statement  you  can  submit,  giving  the 
actual  ccst  on  this  side  and  on  the  other t 

Mr.  Goodyear.  There  are  some  of  these  gentlemen  here  who  are 
nearer  the  border  and  know  these  things  much  better  than  I  do.  I  will 
state,  however,  we  are  preparing  a  written  statement  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  that  will  be  included  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  will  say  that  the  Northwest  lumbermen  who  have 
investigated  this  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  woods  in  Canada 
is  from  $8  to  918,  and  in  the  United  States  from  $16  to  $24. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  hope  you  will  include  in  that  statement  not  only  the 
wages  in  the  woods  but  the  wages  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  proiwrtion  will  hold  true  in 
the  woods,  mills,  and  all. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  important  effects  which  this  free  trade  in 
lumber  has  had  up  to  date  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
of  the  lumbermen  of  the  [Jnited  States,  and  I  undertake  to  say 

Mr.  Tawney.  Pardon  me,  as  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing  in  order  to 
make  it  clearer.  Is  it  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  number  of 
days  employed  t 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Both.  There  is  an  important  reduction  in  both 
respects.  I  venture  to  say  if  you  take  the  mills  in  the  Northwest  since 
the  bill  of  1894  has  been  in  force  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  days 
employed  has  fallen  off  40  per  cent  in  the  woods  and  mills;  and  if  you 
will  take  the  rate  of  wages — I  am  speaking  of  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience— I  think  it  has  fallen  off  upward  of  20  per  cent.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  know  that  to  be  so  in  our  own  plant  that  the  rate  of  wages  which 
they  are  paying  to-clay  is  more  than  20  per  cent  less  than  it  was  when 
we  had  the  benefit  of  the  tariff*  law.  Now,  to  go  hastily  along  on  some 
of  these  points,  because  my  time  is  short,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  another  fact.  Canada  has  made  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  of  its  cheap  grades  of  lumber.  They  take  the  uppers 
and  better  classes  of  their  pine  and  other  lumber  and  they  exxx)rt  it  to 
England  or  European  countries,  and  take  their  commons,  and  culls,  and 
low  grades  and  dump  them  into  the  United  States,  so  they  compete 
with  the  other  lumber  that  has  be«n  put  upon  the  free  list;  and  not- 
withstanding the  depreciation  in  business  throughout  the  United  States, 
you  will  find  from  the  statement  which  we  shall  present  to  yon  the 
importntions  of  Canada  lumber,  notwithstanding  the  low  price,  have 
gone  up  gradually  year  by  year  until  in  1896  they  are  the  largest  tiiey 
have  been  for  several  years.  Now,  of  course,  these  trade  conditions  and 
depressions  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  so  when  you  see  these 
enormous  importations  of  low-grade  lumber  into  this  country  that  come 
in  competition  with  other  species  of  lumber  we  produce;  when  we  see 
that  the  hemlock,  the  spruce,  and  the  Southern  pine  all  are  suffering 
from  this  competition,  I  sky  to  you,  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  it  is  time 
we  should  do  something  to  protect  this  industry  and  relieve  this  country 
of  that  operation  which  has  been  going  on  in  Canada  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  at  that  iwint  (as  you  are 
covering  the  ground  very  thoroughly),  relative  to  the  effect  u)>on  the 
revenues  of  the  country  by  the  transfer  of  the  lumber  to  the  free  list 
by  the  act  of  1894,  was  that  in  the  year  1890  the  imports  of  lumber  free 
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of  duty  in  this  conntry  were  only  94,250,000  in  value;  in  1890  tlie 
imx)ort8  of  lumber  free  of  duty  into  this  country  were  a  little  over 
$16,750,000,  anincreaseof  $12,500,000  in  value;  andiul890wereceive<l 
a  revenue  of  $2,250,000  from  lumber,  and  in  1896  only  $712,000.  That 
is  to  say,  we  surrendered  $1,300,000  in  revenue  and  gave  the  Canadians 
tlie  privilege  of  importing  $13,000,000  worth  of  lumber  without  any tlii  1 1  g 
in  return! 

Mt,  Goodteab.  I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for  that  statement. 
It  furnishes  the  answer  at  once,  that  the  Government  has  not  only  lost 
an  enormous  amount  in  revenue,  but  it  has  also  invited  a  most  disas- 
trous competition  to  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KusSELL.  You  spoke  about  the  large  importation  of  low-grade 
lumber  from  Canada.    We  had,  sometime  back,  a  box-shook  Industry. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  BussELL.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  receive  in  the 
East  carloads  of  box  shooks  from  the  Western  country.  I  think  tliat 
has  been  entirely  cut  off  now. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  To  a  very  large  extent,  and  I  do  not  know  if  It  is 
not  almost  completely. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  suppose  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber  would  hardly 
bear  exx)ortation  from  Canada  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  it  is  forced  over  here! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  simply  puts  the  refuse  of  their  lumber  here;  that 
which  they  can  not  sell  anywhere  else  they  sell  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tawney.  At  what  point  does  the  Canadian  lumber  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  lumber  of  the  Northwest,  so  to  speak! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  comes  in  competition  at  Chicago  and  at  every 
port  on  the  Lakes,  and  extends  way  down  to  very  nearly  the  Ohio 
liiver;  I  do  not  know  but  what  quite  to  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  how  about  westward;  does  it  cross  the  river! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  know  it  does  in  Washington.  The  Tacoma  people, 
I  think,  have  been  complaining  most  bitterly  of  the  difference  of  con- 
ditions under  which  they  labor.  One  of  the  gentlemen  representing 
that  country  was  in  the  Cincinnati  convention,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Tacoma, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  he  has  not  been  able  to  come  here.  We  hoped  to  have  him  tell 
you  of  the  difficulties  and  the  embarrassments  under  which  they  were 
laboring  by  reason  of  this  free  trade  in  lumber  they  have  there.  Of 
course,  as  1  stated  at  the  outset,  this  industry  of  ours  is  so  widespread, 
BO  large,  and  has  so  many  features,  we  are  only  closely  familiar  with 
those  in  the  locality  in  which  we  live.  The  Washington  and  Paget 
Sound  Inmberman  has  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  in  his  complaint 
of  this  free  trade  in  lumber. 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  I  found  very  serious  complaints  in  that  respect  when 
I  was  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  will  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
Northwest  in  Minneapolis  last  Saturday,  it  appeared  that  the  lumber 
for  a  large  bridge  spanning  the  St.  Louis  liiver  at  Duluth  and  West 
Superior  is  being  imported  from  Canada,  while  both  ends  of  the  bridge 
are  abutted  in  American  lumber  yards. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  have  occupied  more  than  an  hour  of  the  two  and 
a  half  hours  you  have  given  us.  Of  course  these  various  reasons  why 
the  tax  should  be  $2  could  be  presented  to  you,  but  there  are  other  gen- 
tlemen here  whom  I  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  hear,and  I 
beg  leave  to  suggest  as  the  next  speaker.  Congressman  Boutelle,  if  he 
will  favor  us. 

TH 32 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  you  may  answer, 
or  someone  else  who  is  more  of  a  statistician,  and  that  is  to  what  extent 
will  this  change  in  the  duty  affect  the  retail  buyer  of  lumber  on  the 
prairies  of  the  West! 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  ask  somebody  who 
knows  about  the  market  conditions  out  there,  which  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  about  Pennsylvania,  and  I  know  something  about  the  con- 
ditions in  Kew  York;  but  what  the  freight  rates  and  all  those  things 
which  enter  into  consideration  out  there  are,  I  can  not  tell  you  very 
well,  but  I  think  somebody  here  who  has  given  that  subject  more  gen- 
eral attention  can  do  so.  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  represents  a 
section  of  country  interested  in  this  matter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  the  contention  we  make 
here  applies  to  the  rate  of  duty,  I  have  undertaken  in  a  general  wav 
to  indicate  to  you  the  disadvantages  of  our  condition  as  compared  with 
those  in  Canada,  and  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  $2  tax  is  not  an 
unfair  or  an  unreasonable  one. 

I  will  add  simply  one  suggestion  and  then  I  will  ask  you  to  hear  these 
other  gentlemen,  and  that  suggestion  is  this:  Now,  the  general  aver- 
ago  tax  of  the  bill  of  1890  was,  in  round  numbers,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
of  the  dutiable  list.  The  general  average  tax  of  the  bill  of  1804  was  in 
round  numbers  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  the  tax  of  $2  per  thou- 
sand on  the  importation  of  lumber,  in  my  judgment,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  state  from  examination,  is  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  the  highest  rate  of  dnty.  We  are  asking 
very  nearly  the  lowest,  bat  in  any  event  it  is  away  below  the  average  of 
any  tariff  bill  that  has  been  framed  in  the  last  thirty  years;  and  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  industry,  the  Southern 
States  of  this  country  are  as  largely  interested  in  this  matter  as  any 
section  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  facilities  for  transporta>tion 
that  now  exist  in  bringing  their  lumber  in  competition  with  that  which 
comes  along  the  coast  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  It 
is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  saw  the  first  cargo  of  lumber  shipped 
from  Newfoundland,  shipped  down  along  the  coast  into  this  country. 
That  being  the  first  shipment  from  Newfoundland,  it  shows  that  per- 
sons in  the  Queen's  Dominion  have  found  the  conditions  such  under  this 
free-trade  tariff  act  that  they  can  open  up  the  large  forests  and  send 
their  lumber  down  to  the  United  States.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  lumbermen  of  the  country  feel,  generally,  that  if  there  is  any  indus- 
try that  demands  protection  to-day,  if  the  protective  idea  is  to  be 
enforced  in  regard  to  to  any  of  them,  that  we  come  here  standing  on  as 
firm  ground  as  any  industry  represented  by  any  body  of  men  from  any 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  make  one  single  suggestion  in  view  of  your 
statement  that  the  average  duty  under  the  law  of  1894  was  35  per  cent. 
I  have  before  me  the  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  showing 
an  average  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  So  much  the  better  for  my  argument. 

The  Chairman.  That  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  all  rough 
lumber  was  on  the  free  list  and  nearly  all  the  manufactured  was  on  the 
dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  average  manufacturer's  price  for  the  sort  of 
lumber  you  now  have  the  $2  rate  for? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  At  the  mill  I  I  think  the  average  price  at  the  ship- 
ping point  or  custom-house  would  be  at  least  upward  of  $10. 
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Mr.  Evans.  And  the  domestic  manufactarer's  price  is  about  that,  plus 
the  duty  t 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  Kot  in  all  instances  that.  The  freight  rates  come 
into  consideration  there,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  causes.  Now,  I 
know  in  our  own  business  we  have  not  had  a  dollaSr's  profit  in  two  years 
on  our  lumber.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  personal  statement  that 
pertains  to  things  perhaps  I  know  better  than  anything  else,  if  we 
should  go  and  undertake  to  buy  timber  land  to-day,  we  could  not  get 
it  and  manufacture  the  timber  into  lumber  and  get  back  the  money 
we  put  into  the  enterprise;  we  could  not  begin  to.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  we  could  get  logs  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  $4  a  thousand — I  am 
speaking  of  hemlock  lumber — with  the  transportation  distance  varying 
anywhere  from  20  to  25  miles,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  and 
putting  them  into  the  mill  would  equal  at  least  $1  a  thousand,  and  the 
saw  bill  would  be  at  least  91.75,  making  96.75;  and  if  you  gentlemen 
take  into  consideration  all  the  expenses  of  selling  and  commissions 
and  loss  on  bad  debts,  insurance,  and  a  variety  of  other  incidental 
expenses  that  comes  into  every  lumberman's  account— without  taking 
those  into  consideration  at  all,  we  would  meet  with  a  loss,  then,  of  about 
25  cents  a  thousand.  Our  average  selling  price  at  the  mill  today  would 
not  be  $6.50.  I  should  say,  if  we  should  start  right  out  and  go  into  the 
lumber  business  now  and  try  to  bring  about  profitable  results  on  the 
lumber,  the  result  is  every  man  feels  that  he  is  got  to  scrimp  every 
fellow  who  comes  near  him  and  get  the  last  cent  out  of  him  he  can  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  I  tell  you  the  conditions  are  deplorable  to-day, 
not  only  in  that  branch  of  the  industry,  but  if  you  wiU  look  at  the  list 
of  failures  which  have  taken  place  in  the  white-pine  district  in  the  last 
few  years  you  will  find  that  it  is  even  worse  than  with  us.  We  can  not 
begin  to  get  the  money  back. 

1  have  not  gone  into  the  consideration  of  the  forest  fires  and  the 
difficulties  which  the  lumbermen  have  to  contend  with,  and  the  con- 
stant menace  of  the  elements  to  the  property,  the  winds  and  everything 
else,  and  the  vast  amount  of  timber  that  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the 
lumberman's  hands  by  fires  and  winds  which  he  is  compelled  to  cut, 
whether  at  a  profit  or  not — he  has  got  to  get  it  out  of  the  way — I  say 
I  have  not  gone  into  this  question,  but  probably  some  gentleman  here 
will  make  a  statement  of  those  facts  to  you. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Before  you  take  your  seat  I  desire  to  ask  you  one 
question  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  lumber  interests.  There 
is  an  impression  prevailing  in  certain  quarters  that  there  is  in  existence 
among  the  lumbermen  a  combination  or  trust  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling their  output  or  profit,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  such  is  the 
factf 

Mr.  GooDTEAB.  I  am  glad  you  suggest  it.  There  is  no  such  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  and  it  is  not  possible.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  can  form  a  trust  in  the  iron  trade,  you  can  perhaps  make  a  variety 
of  other  trusts,  but  without  making  any  invidious  distinctions  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  you  could  not  combine  the  lumber  industry  of  this 
country  into  a  trust  any  more  than  you  can  combine  all  the  people  in 
the  country  into  a  trust  against  themselves.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
do  one  as  the  other.  Why,  we  have  got  at  least  25,000  establishments 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  run  all  the  way  from  the  little  sawmill 
that  takes  two  men  to  run  it,  with  an  up-and-down  saw  jigging  away 
all  day  sawing  out  6,000  feet  of  lumber,  to  the  great,  big  mill  which 
produces  300,000  feet  a  day.  Again,  yon  have  got  every  kind  and 
variety  of  wood  in  the  United  States.    There  is  the  white  pine  man. 
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who  is  sawing  out  lumber  worth  iu  the  market  $40  a  thousand;  and 
here  is  the  cherry  man  sawing  out  lumber  worth  $75  a  thousand;  here 
is  the  hemlock  man,  these  poor  sliver  fellows,  who  only  get  about  $G.50 
a  thousand,  so  you  have  got  everybody  and  every  kind  and  conceivable 
condition  throughout  the  United  States;  you  have  the  Northerner,  the 
Southerner,  you  have  the  Westerner  and  the  Easterner,  and  you  have 
got  him  in  every  variety  of  form  in  which  he  exists  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  and  you  could  not  combine  him  together  any  more  than  you 
could  combine  all,  and  that  you  know  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 

NATIONAL  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LUMBERMEN'S  GONVEITTION. 

Oentlemen:  In  presenting  tlie  claims  of  lumber  for  your  considera> 
tion  a  brief  statement  of  its  magnitude  and  scope  is  essential,  because 
comparatively  few  realize  the  vast  territory  interested  in  this  great 
industry.  A  popular  impression  seems  to  exist  that  a  dozen  States  or 
less  are  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Such  an 
impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  Lumber-manufacturing  plants  are 
located  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  more  than  thirty  States 
lumber  is  a  leading  industry.  It  is,  above  all  others,  one  which  recog- 
nizes no  section,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  force  in  binding  together  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  Korth  and  the  South. 

This  is  an  element  of  great  safety  to  the  public,  for  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  te  form  any  combination  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  in 
an  industry  having  over  25,000  separate  plants,  extending  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  They  embrace 
every  form  and  variety,  from  the  portable  mill,  employing  two  or  three 
men  and  sawing  5,000  feet  -pev  day,  to  the  great  sawmills,  employing 
hundreds  of  men  and  sawing  500,000  feet  per  day.  It  embraces  every 
variety  of  wood — the  spruce  of  New  England,  the  Virginias,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  the  white  pine  and  hemlock  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  the  long  and  short  leaf  yellow 
pine  of  the  Southern  States;  the  cypress  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  States;  the  poplar  and  hard  woods  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi valleys,  and  the  fir,  cedar,  and  red  woods  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  manufactured  product  of  these  woods,  varying  in  value  at  the 
mills  from  $5  to  $75  per  thousand  feet,  and  competing  with  es/cb.  other, 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  form  any  combination  to  control  prices. 

According  to  the  Eleventh  Census  over  $750,000,000  of  capital  is 
invested  in  lumber  manufacturing,  and  a  conservative  estimate  shows 
over  600,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity. In  other  words,  more  than  3,(H)0,000  of  people  are  directly 
dependent  for  their  living  on  this  great  industry;  this  estimate  would 
be  vastly  increased  were  the  fleet  of  vessels  whose  carrying  trade 
depends  upon  the  lumber  business,  the  railroads  that  in  whole  or  in 
part  depend  upon  it  for  their  tonnage,  and  the  production  of  the  great 
amount  of  machinery  used  iu  the  manufacturing  plants  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  lumber  industry,  embracing  two  coordinate  branches,  those  rep- 
resented by  the  saw  and  planing  mill,  is  the  greatest  single  industry 
in  this  country  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  its 
products,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  this  was  the  one  industry 
selected  by  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  on  which  to  make  the 
experiment  of  absolute  free  trade. 

The  result  has  been  deplorable  in  several  ways. 
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When  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted,  making  iinx>orted  lumber  free  from 
tax,  it  was  urged  that  this  act  would  preserve  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  by  admitting  to  competition  with  lumber  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  the  lumber  cut  Irom  the  Canadian  forests.  This  is  an 
erroneous  promise.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  show  that  the  free  deliv- 
ery of  Canadian  lumber  in  this  country  results  in  great  waste  and  the 
useless  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  white-pine  timber  still  left 
here.  As  the  amount  of  timber  grows  less  year  by  year,  the  exposure 
to  fire  increases  because  of  the  chopping  by  loggers,  the  fires  created 
by  settlers  in  clearing  up  land,  the  traversing  of  the  country  by  rail- 
roads, and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  loss  by 
fire  annually  increases  as  the  tracts  of  virgin  jnne  are  broken.  There 
now  remains  in  the  white-pine  districts  of  the  United  States  little  or 
no  unbroken  timber  where  loggers  or  settlers  have  not  entered.  Under 
these  conditions  the  lumberman  or  timber  owner  is  not  able  to  preserve 
his  timber  if  he  would  without  entailing  an  enormous  financial  hazard. 
The  present  low  prices  for  lumber  forced  by  free  Canadian  lumber  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  utilize  the  large  per  cent  of  the  inferior  and  defect- 
ive trees  remaining  in  our  forests.  This  timber  produces  the  same 
character  of  lumber  with  which  our  markets  have  been  flooded  during 
the  last  four  years  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  rendering  it  impracti- 
cable for  us  to  convert  this  class  of  timber  into  lumber  and  cover  the 
cost  of  manufacturing.  These  trees  left  in  the  forest  greatly  multiply 
the  dangers  from  firie.  The  report  of  the  chief  firewarden  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  shows  that  in  the  year  1804  340,000  acres  of  timbered 
land  in  that  State  alone  were  burned  over  by  fire.  !No  data  are  obtain- 
able as  to  the  total  amount  of  timber  in  the  whole  country  destroyed  by 
forest  fires,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  not  less  than  600,000,000  feet 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Fully  as  much  was  burned  in  Wisconsin 
during  the  same  year.  The  reports  made  to  the  chief  firewarden  by 
his  subordinates  scattered  throughout  the  timber  region  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  fires  occurring  during  1896,  which  fortunately  were  less 
extensive,  can  be  traced  to  the  increasing  number  of  settlers,  and  the 
other  conditions  enumerated  above,  incident  to  the  development  of  the 
great  forest  area  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota.  Bearing  on  this 
state  of  the  case  it  may  be  stated  that  Otis  Staples,  who  was  the  chief 
offtcer  having  charge  of  the  duty  of  estimating  the  timber  of  the  Chip- 
j>ewa  Indian  Beservation  in  Minnesota,  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  letter 
to  the  State  firewarden,  that  more  pine  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  than 
has  been  cut.  In  this  opinion  other  lumbermen  who  have  reported  to 
the  State  firewarden  practically  agree. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  necessity  for  promoting  conditions  that 
will  enable  better  utilization  of  the  standing  timber  is  even  more  press- 
ing and  effects  a  greater  number  of  individual  interests,  especially 
fanners,  than  in  the  Northern  States.  Here  the  practice  largely  pre- 
vails in  clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  girdling  the  trees 
and  letting  them  die  to  be  cut  down  and  burned,  unless  a  market  can 
be  found  for  their  product  as  saw  logs.  Vast  areas  of  timbered  land 
are  thus  annually  burned  over  and  the  timber  destroyed,  simply  because 
it  does  not  pay  to  manufacture  it.  These  statements  can  easily  be 
verified  by  official  data  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  forestry 
bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  derangement  of  our  market  by  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
lumber  also  affects  the  turpentine  industry,  so  important  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  2,260,000  acres  of  tim- 
bered land  in  the  South  that  are  constantly  "in  orchard"  producing 
turpentine.    These  orchards  are  usually  continuously  worked  but  about 
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four  years;  thus,  at  least  800,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  must  be  invaded 
annually  in  order  to  supply  the  turpentine  stills  in  operation. 

If  the  old  orchards  left  to  rest  could  be  properly  thinned  they  would 
not  only  be  better  protected  from  fire,  but  the  trees  left  standing  would 
renew  more  quickly  and  a  great  industry  thus  be  stimulated.  At  the 
present  prices  of  Southern  lumber  the  utilization  of  this  class  of  timber 
is  utterly  impracticable. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  vast  areas  of  the  most  valuable  timber  are 
annually  destroyed  by  fire,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  waste 
material  is  left  on  the  ground,  because  it  can  not  be  utilized  under 
existing  conditions. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  these  facts  as  evidence  of  the  great 
expense  and  extraordiuary  hazard  entailed  on  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  not  imposed  on  the  Oanadian  lumbermen, 
because  the  Oanadian  Government  carries  the  timber  until  it  is  cut 
without  interest  or  hazard  to  the  manufacturer,  besides  improving  the 
streams  and  supporting  a  corps  of  forest  rangers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  for  fires  and  remove  conditions  likely  to  cause  them.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  theory  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  will 
be  preserved  by  the  competition  of  Canadian  lumber  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts,  and  that  the  business  interests  of  this  country  fully  warrant 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  which  will  put  the  lumber  manufacturers  in 
Canada  upon  terms,  in  some  measure,  corresponding  with  our  own. 

From  the  standpoint  of  invested  capital,  the  chief  cause  of  complaint 
is  based  on  the  dift'erence  of  tenures  of  timber  holdings  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  whether  or  not  our 
Government  has  been  wise  in  its  methods  in  disposing  of  the  natural 
forest  resources — we  can  only  consider  facts  as  we  find  them. 

The  Canadian  Government  does  not  sell  its  timber  lands,  but  only 
sells  the  right  for  a  given  length  of  time  to  cut  timber  from  certain 
territory.  There  is  no  tax  on  the  owners  of  these  limits,  and  therefore 
no  carrying  charge  except  a  nominal  annual  rental  by  the  acre  or  square 
mile.  There  is  an  investment,  varying  in  different  localities,  in  the 
shape  of  a  so-called  "bonus,"  paid  for  the  privilege  of  acquiring  timber 
limits.  When  the  timber  is  actually  cut  there  is  a  charge  known  as 
"Crown  dues,"  amounting  to  from  50  cents  to  $1.30  i)er  thousand  feet, 
board  measure.  This,  however,  is  only  paid  at  about  the  time  when 
the  lumbermen's  product  is  ready  for  the  market.  Canadian  lumber- 
men are,  therefore,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  investment  of 
capital  in  their  timber  lands  and  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
heavy  carrying  charge  which,  in  this  country,  is  one  of  the  controlling 
factors  of  the  lumber  business. 

In  the  United  States  the  timber  lands  are  actually  owned  by  private 
individuals;  whether  the  policy  of  such  ownership  be  wise  or  not  is  at 
the  present  time  immaterial.  The  policy  of  selling  timber  lands  to 
individuals  was  established  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government, 
and  from  its  beginning  until  1890  an  impost  duty  practically  averaging 
$2  per  thousand  feet  has  been  imposed  upon  the  rough  lumber,  except 
on  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  varieties,  for  the  last  eight  years 
of  the  period  named.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  present 
holdings  of  timber  were  secured  and  their  valuation  fixed.  To  single  out 
this  one  industry,  and  thus  by  so  unusual  a  discrimination  change  the 
financial  conditions  surrounding  timber  holdings  and  imperil  the  capi- 
tal invested  under  an  apparently  settled  policy  of  the  Gfovemment,  is 
an  injustice  of  which  this  country  should  not  be  guilty. 

The  land  thus  held  in  fee  simple  and  bought  under  such  conditions, 
unlike  similar  property  in  Canada,  is  subject  to  all  the  various  forms 
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of  local  taxation  and  to  loss  by  fire  or  other  accidents  peculiar  to  the 
forest,  as  well  as  to  an  interest  charge  on  the  investmeut.  The  Cana- 
dian lumberman  is  free  from  all  thesecharges,  for  the  reasons  explained. 

In^addition  to  the  carrying  charges,  the  American  manufacturer  pays 
higher  wages  than  the  Canadian.  This  broad  statement  may  be,  at  the 
moment,  successfully  contradicted  as  to  some  sections,  for  the  stress  of 
unequal  competition  and  the  necessary  curtailment  in  production  have 
resulted  in  some  cases  in  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  formerly  prevailed. 
From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  the  lumber  manufacturer  may  not  be 
concerned  with  this  fact;  but,  from  a  broader  standpoint,  that  which 
has  resulted  in  even  a  partial  and  sectional  depreciation  of  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  American  labor  in  an  industry  aifecting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, millions  of  people,  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  and  we  urge  this 
phase  of  the  question  uiK>n  your  consideration.  Senate  Eeport  No. 
1894,  Finance  Committee,  shows  (vide  pp.  47  and  144)  that,  while  the 
price  of  lumber  rose  from  a  basis  of  10()  in  1860  to  a  comparison  of  130.4 
in  1891,  the  wages  increased  to  193.1  during  the  same  period. 

The  evil  market  results  of  the  free  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada 
into  the  (Jnited  States  arise  from  the  character  of  the  importation, 
which  haa  been  radically  changed  since  the  abolition  of  the  tariff.  In 
this  country,  under  normal  conditions,  the  supply  of  the  better  grades 
is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  quality  of  the  product, 
as  far  as  its  natural  defects  are  concerned,  is  steadily  deteriorating. 
The  difficult  question  is  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  coarser  product. 

Canada  exports  to  England  and  elsewhere  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
its  better  grades  of  lumber,  and  in  the  main,  since  the  removal  of  the 
duty,  uses  the  United  States  as  a  "dumping  ground"  for  its  coarser 
grades,  burdening  a  market  already  oversnpplied  with  this  class  of 
stock,  thus  disarranging  and  disorganizing  the  entire  market. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  lumber  imported  from  Canada,  rather  than 
the  quantity,  to  which  the  American  lumbermen  most  strenuously  object. 

While  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  free  lumber  imported  has 
not  largely  increased  from  the  time  it  paid  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand, 
the  concurrent  facts  as  to  the  American  demand,  and  as  to  the  char- 
sMster  of  the  importations,  are  absolutely  convincing  as  to  the  disastrous 
character  of  this  competition. 

There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  lum- 
ber interest  to  ask  the  imposition  of  excessive  duties  on  Canadian 
(umber.  The  average  rate  of  duties  on  the  dutiable  list  under  the 
McKinley  bill  was  equivalent  to  nearly  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while 
the  present  dutiable  list  averages  about  35  percent;  so  that  lumber- 
men feel  that  in  asking  a  duty  equivalent  to  less  than  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  they  are  not  demanding  anything  that  is  unreasonable. 

Lumber  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  raw  material,  but  this  is  entirely 
incorrect,  for  CO  to  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  rough  iiroduct  at  the 
tail  of  the  mill  represents  labor.  The  only  raw  material  of  the  lumber 
industry  is  the  standing  timber  in  the  forests.  The  labor  involved  in 
felling  the  timber  and  transporting  the  logs  to  the  mills  averages  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  standing  timber.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  rough  lumber,  while  the  raw  material  of  some  industries,  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  great  sawmilland  timber  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

If  free  trade  were  the  settled  policy  of  this  Government  and  that 
policy  were  impartially  applied,  lumbermen  would  not  make  this  claim, 
or  if  lumbermen  thought  that,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tarift'  on  lumber, 
they  personally  would  benefit  at  the  expense  and  loss  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  would  not  ask  that  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered 
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sbould  be  corrected;  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  ha.s  shown 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  cripple  or  ruin 
an  industry  of  this  magnitude  without  injuring  the  entire  country. 
This  is  shown  by  the  number  that'  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  decrease  of  per  capita  consumption 
of  farm  products. 

As  every  foot  of  lumber  in  this  country  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  the  lumber- 
men manifestly  unfair  that  the  benefits  of  our  markets  shall  be  given 
to  the  foreigners  who  do  not  contribute  one  cent  to  the  support  of  our 
institutions. 

And,  therefore,  in  asking  for  a  protective  duty  equivalent  to  no  more 
than  one-half  the  protection  given  to  other  industries,  the  lumbermen 
feel  that  they  are  not  demanding  anything  unreasonable. 

Experience  has  taught  the  lumber  trade  that  specific  rather  than  ad 
valorem  duties,  as  applied  to  lumber,  are  the  more  equitable,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  low-grade  and  coarse  lumber  is  not  needed 
in  this  market,  and  that  its  importation  produces  a  most  serious  and 
demoralizing  competition. 

National  Luhbeb  Convention, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
South  Atlantic: 

John  L.  Eopeb,  Chairman,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

E.  J.  Mabsh,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 
H.  P.  Smabt,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Middle  South: 

I.  C.  Enochs,  Jackson,  Miss. 
S.  W.  Gabdineb,  Laurel,  Miss. 

F.  M.  Hamilton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  WiNCHBSTEB,  Buckhannon,  W.  Ya. 

F.  B.  Williams,  Patterson,  La. 

Theophilus  Tunis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  A.  Wimsatt,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southwest: 

W.  E.  Bamset,  Lake  Charles.  La. 

J.  A.  Fbeeman,  Millville,  Ark. 

J.  E.  White,  Grandin,  Mo. 
New  England: 

W.  W.  Bbown,  Portland,  Me. 

Smith  S.  Randall,  Augusta,  Me. 

James  W.  Pabkeb,  Portland,  Me. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania: 

C.  W.  GooDYBAB,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Betts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elias  Deemeb,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Northwest: 

S.  T.  Mo  Knight,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

T.  B.  Walkeb,  Minne2ii)oIis,  Minn. 

Wm.  IBVINB,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

John  W.  Blodgett,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

W.  C.  McClubb,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fbbd  W.  Upham,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  S.  Edd  r,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Pacific  Const : 

A.  G.  Fostee,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

B.  J.  Holt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chas.  W.  Wells,  Secretary j  Chicago j  111. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

ComprehensiTe  data  relating  to  timbered  land  in  the  United  States  and  its  relative 
valne  in  different  States  will  be  found  on  paj^^e  603  of  Eleventh  Census  Report  on 
Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  3,  Selectt^d  Industries. 

This  exhibit  comprises  timbered  land  owned  by  9,757  establishments,  embracing 
an  area  of  27,664,626  acres.  The  nctnal  capital  invested  in  carrying  this  land  was 
$195,440,827.  At  that  date  its  estimated  value  was  $409,620,990.  but  this  has  now 
become  greatly  depreciated,  because  of  unfriendly  legislation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  which  your  petitioners  ask  relief. 

Reference  is  also* invited  to  page  597  of  the  report  named,  touching  the  average 
distribution  of  each  $100  of  capital  by  lumber  raannfactnrers,  according  to  principal 
classes  of  investment.  In  computing  the  average  all  the  21,011  establishments 
reported  are  inolnded,  whether  owning  timbered  land  or  not. 

Classes  of  investment. 


The  United  States 

Eaatemgronp 

Lakegroap 

Central  group 

Soothem  group 

Pacific  group 

MiscellaneouB  group . . . . 


Timbered 
land. 

Lodging 
plant. 

126.01 

$12.18 

24.21 
32.46 
9.76 
20.48 
27.13 
19.73 

lO.fiO 
13.63 

7.65 
14.00 
13.02 

8.96 

Mill 
plant. 


$27.10 


Stock  on 

hand  nnd 

miiicellane- 

ouB  assets. 


$34.71 


30.  S9 
19.21 
39.14 
38.82 
32.49 
21.27 


34.70 
84.70 
43.46 
26.61 
27.86 
50.05 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  over  26  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  invested  in  timbered  land.  It  is  a  class 
of  investment  that  is  especially  subject  to  great  losses  by  fire,  wind,  and  other 
natural  causes,  and  these  losses,  together  with  the  interest-carrying  charges,  are 
equivalent  to  3  per  cent  on  the  entire  average  investment  covering  the  business 
from  the  stump  to  the  finished  product.  In  individnal  cases  they  largely  exceed  that 
percentage. 

As  an  indication  of  the  unusual  and  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  American 
Inmbermen  for  the  improvement  of  streams,  attention  is  invited  to  Table  45  in  Extra 
Census  Bulletin  No.  5,  Hhowing  the  operations  of  incorporated  boom  companies  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Twenty-eight  such  companies  have  $2,367,691 
invested  in  river  improvement  alone — an  expense  that  is  largely  carried  in  Canada 
by  the  Government. 

Table  41  in  the  bulletin  referred  to  furnishes  valuable  data  relating  to  the  fire  risk 
on  standing  timber.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  166  establishments  that  the 
average  annual  damage  to  standing  timber  by  tire  was  equal,  in  the  year  1889  and 
preceding  years,  to  an  annual  charge  of  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  valne  of  the  lumber 
manufactured.  Since  the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  this  risk  h.is  become  increased, 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  memorial  relating  to  inability  to  utilize  anything 
but  the  best  timber  standing. 

These  official  data,  carefully  compiled  without  prejudice,  are  adduced  as  confirm- 
ing the  statements  in  the  memorial. 

Another  large  item  of  expense  to  the  owner  of  standing  timber,  and  one  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  is  the  great  loss  caused  by  the  action  of  high 
winds  on  the  timber,  blowing  it  down  in  largo  quantities,  hO  that  it  must  be  mann- 
factured  at  once  or  it  becomes  worm-eaten  and  worthless,  cumbering  the  ground  and 
increasing  the  fire  risk.  In  individnal  cases  the  quantity  of  sucii  timber  blown 
down  annually  has  ranged  from  100,000,000  to  300,000,000  feet,  thus  causing  a  heavy 
loss  and  increasing  the  carrying  charges  for  standing  timber,  referred  to  in  the 
memorial. 

As  in  Canada  the  timber,  up  to  the  time  it  is  cut,  is  owned  by  the  Government  and 
not  by  the  lumbermen,  all  losses  by  fire,  wind,  and  other  natural  causes  fall  on  the 
Government  instead  of  on  the  lumbermen.  This  also  relieves  them  of  taxes  and 
interest,  their  only  risk  being  the  mere  nominal  investmenii  of  the  so-called  bonus. 


ON  ▲  FIRMER  BASIS. 

New  York,  January  S. 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  weekly  review  of  trade  will  to-morrow  say : 
"The  year  1897  begins  with  one  clear  advantage — the  last  year  has  swept  out  of 
the  way  a  great  number  of  unsound  concerns  which  in  any  time  of  activity  would 
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have  been  dan^eronB  to  hiiBiness.  Of  the  15,286  commercial  and  banking  failures  in 
1896,  with  liabilities  of  $276,815|749,  a  largo  Hhare  represented  crippling  losses  in  pre- 
vious years,  or  the  violence  of  speculative  storms  in  1895  or  the  first  half  of  1896, 
while  thousands  more  resulted  from  the  fnry  of  the  political  tornado  last  fall.  Bank- 
ing failures  amounting  to  $50,718,915  during  the  year  averaged  $156^156  each,  and 
were  145  per  cent  larger  than  in  1895. 


AVERAGE   OF   LIAUIUTIES. 

"The  commercial  failures  amounted  to  $226,096,834,  a  little  over  $1,000,000  having 
been  added  by  the  last  day  of  the  year,  but  the  average  of  liabilities,  $14,992,  was 
smaller  than  in  some  years  of  groat  prosperity. 

"The  failures  of  brokerage  and  other  commercial  conrerns  average<l  $58,418  each, 
and  increased  183  per  cent  over  1895;  manufacturing  failures  averaged  $28,808  each, 
nnd  increased  34  per  cent;  trading  failures  increased  18  per  cent,  and  averaged  only 
$9,606  each. 

"Over  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  and  trading  failures  was  in  lum- 
ber and  manufacturing,  which  was  170  per  cent;  dry  goods,  50;  woolen  iiianufaotur- 
ing,  161;  clothing  trade,  20;  shoe  trade,  87;  leather  and  shoo  manufacturers,  167; 
grocery  trade,  33;  machinery,  70;  milling,  117;  furniture,  90;  and  printing,  97  i»er 
cent.  In  10  other  blanches  the  increase  was  moderate  in  amount,  and  in  5,  with  the 
unclassified  manufacturing  and  trading  failures,  the  liabilities  were  smaller  than  in 
1895." 


EXHIBIT  B. 

The  business  failures  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  dealers,  carpenters,  and 
coopers  during  the  last  three  years  show  conclusively  the  very  ba4  condition  of  the 
industry,  a  condition  which  has  assumed  an  already  alarming  stage  during  the  last 
year,  a«  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  Dun's  Mercantile  Agency : 


Month. 


Jannary . . . 
February . . 

March 

Ai>ril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November . 
December . 


1894. 


Number 

of 

establiah- 

monta. 


47 
41 
32 
38 
10 
28 
22 
13 
14 
16 
27 


LiabUiiies. 


$1, 314, 477 
548,230 
1, 236, 717 
860,256 
351. 905 
336, 940 
318, 345 
292, 493 
118, 075 
197.107 
409, 097 


Total 


297 


5, 783, 642 


1895. 


Number 

of 

eetabliah- 

ments. 


28 
32 
30 
33 
21 
2d 

n 

12 
22 
29 
28 


Liabllitiea. 


$238,243 
484,478 
489,010 
372,850 
344,621 
322,494 
125,006 
125, 348 
719, 156 

1, 576. 220 
503,524 


269 


5, 300, 950 


1896. 


Number 

of 

eatabliah- 

menta. 


47 
44 

55 
49 
37 
35 
38 
40 
50 
27 
27 


449 


Liabilitiea. 


$1,263,610 

617,511 

2,838,321 

1, 560, 705 

504, 2:)9 

700,673 

1, 461, 628 

3,787,220 

1,313,970 

731,634 

660.228 


15,339,746 


It  is  hoped  that  the  culmination  of  disaster  was  reached  in  1896  when  the  liabili- 
ties were  nearly  three  times  those  of  preceding  years. 

That  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  among  lumbermen  is  due  to  market  conditions 
largely  the  result  of  unwise  tariif  legislation  is  demonstrated  by  the  quotation  from 
a  Canadian  document  which  we  make  below. 

While  we  admit  that  the  business  conditions  generally  during  the  three  years 
referred  to  have  been  very  bad  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  fact  is  substantiated  that 
the  failures  among  lumber  manufacturers  have  largely  exceened  those  of  any  other 
industry,  while  during  all  preceding  years  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  the  failures 
among  lumbermen  having  been  much  less  than  those  in  any  other  manufacturing 
industry.  For  the  data  relating  to  failures,  by  branches  of  business,  reference  is  liad 
to  the  monthly  summaries  of  finance  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  prepared  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Our  memorial  sets  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  tax  should  be  placed  on 
imported  lumber,  first,  that  without  such  tax  our  market  is  greatly  demoralized 
ana  a  loss  caused  to  the  lumber  industry  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  the  unusual  quantity  of  coarse  lumber  thrown  on  the  market.    This  fact 
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is  flot  made  apparent  by  the  United  States  Treasury  statistics  of  importation,  because 
the  valnes  retnrned  by  Canadian  lamber  exporters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  trne .values. 
No  effort  has  been  made  by  customs  officials  to  verify  these  values  because  the  duty 
has  been  a  specific  sum  per  thousand  feet,  and  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  verify 
the  quantity  and  not  the  value.  Under  the  free  list  no  verification  of  au3''  sort  has 
been  made.  The  fact  that  the  quantity  of  coarse  lumber  imported  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  four  years  is,  however,  a  matter  generally  known  and  is 
clearly  shown  below. 

Bearing  upon  this  point  the  following  quotation  from  Pamphlet  No.  10,  published 
at  the  Ontario  general  elections  of  1894,  will  be  of  interest: 

'*The  lumber  trade  is  of  Dominion  concern,  and  perhaps  ranks  second  in  impor- 
l^nce  in  Canada.  All  the  provinces  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  prices  obtained 
and  the  markets  available  tor  sawed  lumber,  but  to  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunn  wick, 
and  British  Columbia — all  large  exporters  of  sawed  lumber — the  prosperity  of  the 
trade  is  of  vital  importance.  The  United  States  is  practically  our  only  market  for 
sawed  lumber  and  shingles,  and  its  value  may  be  judged  from  tlie  fact  that  Ciinada 
sent  there  last  year  1,031,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  valued  at  $8,900,000,  and  357,000,000 
shingles,  valued  at  $734,000,  or  a  total  value  of  $9,634,000.'' 

Touching  the  necessity  for  abolishing  the  Canadian  export  duty  on  logs,  in  view 
of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  United  States  duty  on  sawed  lumber,  the  pamphlet 
says: 

*' Under  the  operation  of  this  system  of  reciprocity  the  money  gain  to  Canadian 
lumbermen  on  lumber  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1892,  including  shingles,  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  be  $1,000,000,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
gain.  The  rougher  grades  of  lumber  were  now  capable  of  being  marketed  there  at 
a  profit,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  Colonel  O'Brien,  M.  P.  for  Muskoka,  and  other 
competent  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  the  Crown  timber  agents 
and  rangers  of  the  Government,  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  }nuG  timber  is  cut 
and  marketed  from  the  same  area  of  licensed  territory  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
This  means  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  province  for  material  which  had 
formerly  gone  to  waste.  It  also  means  a  large  increase  in  the  employment  of  labor 
and  markets  for  produce." 

And  this  gain  to  Canada  has  worked  a  deplorable  loss  to  the  chief  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  United  Sthtes,  without  any  comi>ensating  benefit  to  the  people,  but 
has  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue  to  our  Government. 

To  clinch  the  argument  we  will  make  one  more  quotation  from  the  Canadian 
state  paper  referred  to : 

*^The  question  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  permitting  the  exportation  of  logs 
as  a  quid  pro  c^uo  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sawn  lumber  need  not  be  argued  in 
provincial  politics.  If  there  is  blame  anywhere  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Ottawa 
Government  for  removing  the  duty  and  thus  enabling  the  logs  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
country.  This  was  done,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  lumbermen,  who  con- 
vinced the  Government  that  there  was  more  money  to  bo  made  for  the  country  by 
obtaining  a  removal  of  the  American  duty  on  imported  sawn  lumber  than  by  retain- 
ing the  export  duty  on  Canadian  logs.  If  the  Province  had  imposed  the  manufac- 
turing condition,  and  the  United  States  had  subsequently  reimposed  the  duty  of  $2 
or  $3,  or,  indeed,  $4  per  thousand  feet  on  sawn  lumber,  the  immense  loss  to  tbo  Pro- 
vince and  to  operators  would  instantly  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Provincinl 
Government  by  the  opposition  and  the  Tory  press,  and  the  charge  would  have  been 
difficult  to  answer." 

Had  we  collected  a  dnty  of  $2  per  thousand  on  the  lumber  imported  in  the  past 
tliree  years  we  would  have  secured  a  revenue  of  $3,802,958. 

That  a  duty  of  $2  on  rough  lumber  will  not  bo  prohibitive  is  shown  by  the  statis- 
tics of  lumber  imports  uuder  the  tariff  laws  previous  to  1890,  when  there  was  a 
duty:  1887-88,  603,326,000  feet;  1888-89,  747,342,000  feet;  1889-90,  659,703,000  feet. 

Wo  therefore  believe  that  with  the  duty  restored  the  importation  of  Canadian 
lumber  will  continue,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  pay  a  revenue  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  amounting  to  $1,250,000  and  this  fact  will  serve  as  a  check  to  pre- 
vent these  importations  being  sold  at  prices  that  imperil  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
manufacturers. 

EXHIBIT  C. 

According  to  the  official  raports  for  the  Eleventh  Census  (1890)  the  facts  respect- 
ing labor  cost  arc  elucidated  as  follows: 

"Labor  enters  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  .of  forest  products  which  become 
materials  for  tho  mill.  In  order  to  obtain  the  ratio  which  labor  and  material  each 
bear  to  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  Inmber  and  sawmill  industry  it  is  nec- 
essary to  start  at  the  stump  and  separate  the  cost  of  each  in  all  stages  of  the  process 
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of  conyertiDg  standing  timber  into  the  mill  product.  The  data  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  show  by  gronps  of  States  the  division  of  cost,  in  each  $100,  for  labor, 
materials,  imd  all  other  items  of  expense : 


Items. 


Valno  of  stnmpage 

Logging  Biippliea 

Xeep  ot  animalH 

Iklill  aiippliea  and  all  other  material 

MiHcellaneouB  expenses,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, etc 

^'ages 

Total 


United 
States. 

Eastern 
group. 

Lake 
group. 

Central 
groi.p. 

South 
group. 

$25.13 
1.53 
4.47 
4.88 

6.72 
67.77 

$21.08 
1.24 
4.30 
2.67 

6.73 
63.08 

$33.96 
1.58 
3.00 
6.60 

7.68 
47.00 

$24.39 
0.63 
4.95 
8.03 

5.53 
61.47 

$12. 16 
1.54 
7.97 
8.23 

5.39 
69.71 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Paci6c 
group. 


$10.06 
2.8:{ 
5.15 
3.36 

7.26 
70.45 


100.00 


Since  items  Nos.  2  and  3  consist  of  farm  prodncts,  the  cost  of  which  is  .almost 
entirely  laljor,  it  is  evident  that  items  Nos.  2,  3,  and  6  should  be  aggregated,  thus 
shuwiug  that  the  proportion  of  labor  in  each  $100  cost  of  manufacture  varies  from 
$51.67  in  the  Lake  group  to  $78.43  in  the  Pacific  group  of  States.  These  are  the 
averages  obtained  from  the  reports  of  more  than  20,000  establiahmente.  Tlie  rates 
of  wages  paid  iu  the  lumber  industry  during  the  census  year  1889-90  are  shown  with 
great  detail  in  Table  3,  on  pages  624  to  631,  inclusive,  of  the  report  .previously 
referred  to. 

These  were  the  conditions  in  1890.  To-day,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  price  of 
lumber,  the  percentage  of  labor  to  the  total  value  of  the  product  is  greatly  increased, 
and  is  from  60  to  85  per  cent,  as  stated  in  the  memorial. 

Taking  317  establislunents  iu  Minnesota  as  an  example,  we  find  that  9,314  mill 
operatives  worked  an  average  of  nearly  six  and  one-half  months  that  year  and 
received  an  average  wage  of  $43.57  per  mouth.  Under  ordinary  conditions  these 
mill  operatives  are  employed  in  the  woods  dnrinc:  the  winter  season,  when  the  mills 
are  idle,  but  under  existing  conditions,  principally  due  to  adverse  tariff  legislation, 
both  the  mill  season  an<l  the  woods  season  have  become  greatly  contracted. 

During  the  year  1896  the  data  relating  to  wi^s  are  in  strong  contrast  to  what  has 
previously  been  presented.  Six  concerns  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  show  the 
following  decrease  in  days  employed  and  wages  paid: 


1 

2 
8 
4 

6 
6 


'ays  employment 
given  all  employ- 


1802. 


72,320 
75,809 
53,656 
54,187 
25,402 
130,102 


1806. 


42,160 
34,176 
40,230 
26,638 
24,148 
70,296 


Amount  paid  in  wages. 


1882. 


$141,477.76 

90.798.53 

87,802.71 

39,585.51 

210,310.02 


1886. 


$54,935.00 
78, 570. 95 
89,23.».67 
84,28*2.28 

110,874.74 


The  district  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  produced  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  white-pine  cut  of  the  United  States,  or  something  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  entire  cut  ot  all  kinds  of  wood.  The  Lake  ^roup  of  States,  wbich  pru<luces 
the  greater  part  of  all  white  piuo  cut,  in  1890  paid  in  wages  $48,315,593.  If  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  shown  by  tbe  companies  reporting  holds  good  for  the  entire  Lake 
group  it  would  show  a  shrinkage  of  wages  paid  to  labor  of  between  $20,00l>,0J0  and 
$23,000,000.  That  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  is  borne  out  by  reports  so  far  receivetl, 
showing  the  shrinkage  in  the  cut  for  the  past  year.  The  four  districts,  Dulnth 
Superior,  Minneapolis,  west  Wisconsin,  and  Saginaw  show  a  falling  off  in  1896  from 
1895  of  over  850,000,0(X)  feet;  while  Menominee-Marinette,  Cheqnamegoii  Bay,  and 
Merrell  and  Waiisau  show  a  falling  off  of  149,000,000  feet,  or  a  total  of  1,000,000,000 
feet  from  five  districts  reported. 
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tmiTED   STATES   LUMBER    MANUTACTUREBS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  S.  W.  QAEDDfEE,  OP  MISSISSIPPI, 
EEPEESEHTIHQ  THE  LIJMBEB  MAVUPACTTJEEES  OP  THE 
UHITEB  STATES. 

December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  petitioners  are  here  as  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  lam- 
ber  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  delegated  authority 
and  as  individuals,  met  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  Decem- 
her  15,  and  who  did  then  and  there  authorize  tliese  your  present  visitors 
to  appear  before  your  honorable  body  and  present  to  you  their  reasons 
for  asking  that  in  the  drafting  of  a  tarifi'  bill  to  be  acted  upon  by  either 
the  present  or  the  incoming  Congress,  lumber,  whether  rough  or  dressed 
or  remanufactured,  shall  be  taken  from  the  free  list  where  it  now  stands 
and  placed  upon  the  list  of  dutiable  imports.  We  ask  this  not  only 
as  an  important  revenue  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  a  measure  to 
relieve  the  largest  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  of  the 
unjust  and  damaging  discrimination  to  which  the  present  tariff  laws 
subject  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  over  21,000  lumber  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  this  country,  and  if  we  add  the  planing  mills 
and  other  allied  industries,  the  number  is  swelled  to  over  45,000,  giving 
employment  to  over  600,000  laborers. 

These  establishments  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  British- Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  and 
Mexican  boundary.  Our  proposition,  therefore,  is  neither  sectional  nor 
dass  in  its  significance. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  what  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  sin- 
gling out  the  products  of  this  one  of  all  the  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries for  the  free  list;  but  simply  to  convince  you  of  the  rank  injustice 
of  the  measure.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  reason  for  doing  it 
was  to  illustrate  or  exemplify  any  of  the  broad  claims  that  have  been 
advanced  for  a  general  free-trade  policy.  No  champion  of  free  trade 
will  argue  that  either  the  truth  or  error  of  his  theory  may  be  demon- 
strated by  its  application  to  one  or  two  industries,  while  all  the  remain- 
ing ones  are  subject  to  contrary  and  opposing  conditions. 

We  are  equally  loth  to  believe  that  the  present  status  of  lumber  as 
related  to  tariff  was  brought  about  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  raw 
material.  If  there  is  any  such  factor  in  our  business  as  raw  material 
it  is  logs,  and  we  are  not  here  to  ask  that  any  duty  be  laid  upon  logs 
of  either  hard  or  soft  woods,  but  when  these  logs  have  been  converted 
into  lumber  by  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  and  skilled  labor  it 
becomes  a  manufactured  article,  and  is  ready  for  the  consumer's  imme- 
diate use;  and,  again,  when  this  lumber  is  taken  into  the  planing  mills 
and  dressed  and  remanufactured  into  the  various  forms  comprehended 
in  general  planingmill  work,  such  as  flooring,  ceiling,  moldings,  etc., 
it  becomes  still  further  removed  from  the  raw  material,  and  in  justice 
to  American  planingmill  interests  should  be  treated  accordingly  in 
making  up  your  schedules. 

The  amount  of  lumber  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  was  over  785,000,000  feet,  amounting  to  over 
$8^000,000,  and  if  we  add  the  importations  of  box  shocks  and  other 
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iteiiiB  which  are  really  lumber,  although  otherwise  specifically  desig- 
nated, we  get  au  amouut  approaching  $10,000,000  paid  for  Canadian 
lumber  products,  with  no  corresponding  or  compensating  advantages 
derived  by  our  own  citizens.  These  figures  are  in  excess  of  those  of 
any  i)revious  year,  notwithstanding  it  was  during  a  period  of  extreme 
financial  and  commercial  depression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  had  there  been  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per  cent  col- 
lected on  these  imports,  our  revenues  would  have  been  increased  by 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Canadian  product 
couhl  not  have  been  sold  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  imperil  the  interests  of 
American  manufacturers,  as  is  being  done  under  x^resent  conditions. 

What  good  shall  be  derived  from  all  these  millions  of  money  sent  to 
Canada!  How  much  food,  clothing,  furniture,  or  other  supplies  shall 
we  sell  toCanadaby  reason  of  these  vast  purchases?  Very  little,  indeed. 
The  Canadian  shrewdly  says,  as  does  the  Frenchman :  "It  is  our  policy 
to  make  as  nearly  as  possible  everything  that  we  use  in  our  own  coun- 
try."   And  it  is  a  pretty  good  policy,  too,  let  me  assure  you. 

That  the  present  tariff  laws  unjustly  discriminate  against  the  lumber 
industry  will  be  conceded  by  all  fair-minded  thinkers  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  every  article  that  goes  into  its  production  is  dutiable,  from 
the  axes  and  saws  and  other  implements  and  supplies  of  the  woodsmen, 
the  steel  rails  and  rolling  stock  of  their  railways,  the  engines,  boilers, 
belting,  saws,  and  machinery  in  their  mills,  to  their  clothing,  furniture, 
and  utensils  and  those  of  their  employees  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  given  to  other  manufacturers  by  the 
tariff  laws,  much  of  the  machinery  used  by  the  lumber  and  planing  mill 
industries  is  controlled  by  patents,  and  still  other  supplies  are  regu- 
lated as  to  prices  by  combinations  of  those  who  manufacture  and  deal 
in  them.  This  is  notably  true  of  steel  rails,  boiler  and  structural  iron, 
saws,  belting,  files,  etc.,  while  on  the  other  hand  with  lumber,  the 
creating  of  fictitious  values  by  trusts  or  combinations  among  21,000 
manufacturers  located  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility.  There  is  no  patent  on  lumber  and  no  combination  or 
monopoly  to  control  its  price. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  may  say  that  the  labor  required  to 
produce  1,000  feet  of  rough  lumber  is  approximately  the  same  as  is 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron ;  which  is  dutiabte  at  the  rate  of 
$4  per  ton.  Again,  we  might  compare  1,000  feet  of  higher  grade 
dressed  finishing  lumber  or  flooring  with  a  ton  of  structural  iron  or 
steel  rails,  which  commodity  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  about  $8  per  ton, 
while  the  lumber  is  at  present  listed  free,  all  of  which  we  insist  is  unjust 
and  unfair. 

It  has  been  charged  that  a  duty  on  lumber  would  benefit  no  one  but 
a  few  wealthy  lumbermen.  Gentlemen,  the  being  known  as  a  rich 
lumberman  is  rapidly  becoming  an  extinct  species.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  a  search-light  expedition  conscientiously  conducted 
among  the  proprietors  of  the  21,000  lumber-manufacturing  establish- 
ments would  not  reveal  one. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
American  establishments  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  national.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  institutions,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  aver- 
age duties  on  all  dutiable  imports  are  about  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a 
specific  duty  on  lumber  products  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  is  not  excess- 
ive. Such  a  duty,  not  high  enough  to  bo  prohibitory,  would  yield  a 
handsome  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  check  the  growing  increase  of  such  importations,  and  the 
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unloadiug  of  surplus  stocks  of  Canadian  products  upon  our  markets, 
especially  in  times  of  business  depression,  at  prices  to  compete  with 
wbich  leaves  no  profit  to  tbe  American  manufacturer.  It  would  also 
encourage  tbe  closer  manufacture  of  tbe  coarser  logs  tbat  are  now  left 
in  tbe  forests  to  burn  or  decay,  and  would  tbereby  increase  by  a  large 
percentage  our  natural  resources  of  wealth,  and  would  be  measured  by 
millions  of  dollars  earned  by  tbe  employees  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  marketing  it. 


CALIFORNIA  LUMBER  II^TERESTS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  GAUEOEN lA  DELEOATION. 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  California  is  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
To  illustrate  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tarift*  we  call  tbe  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  in  one  county  in  a  territory  80  miles  long 
by  10  miles  wide  (we  think  a  fair  example)  in  this  year  there  are  3,000 
men  less  employed  in  the  mills  and  logging  camps  than  were  emi)loyed 
in  1802,  and  at  much  reduced  wages. 

Many  hundreds  of  mills  have  closed  down  and  the  ones  in  operation 
are  running  at  an  actual  loss  and  on  half  or  quarter  time.  The  mills 
of  British  Columbia  have  taken  our  markets.  Their  mills  are  operated 
by  cheap  Chinese  labor. 

It  has  been  thought  by  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  redwood 
lumber  that  the  tariff  was  of  no  real  benetit  to  their  business  because 
there  is  no  other  redwood  in  the  world.  But  having  suttered  on  a  line 
with  others  who  make  pine  or  other  lumber,  they  are  now  demanding 
the  restoration  of  the  former  tariff.  We  believe  the  example  given 
fairly  shows  the  condition  of  the  lumber  business  in  California. 

We  ask  that  the  tariff  of  1890  on  lumber  be  restored. 

FLORIDA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

Milton,  Fla.,  January  P,  1897. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  have  in  this  county  several  of  the  largest  lumber 
mills  in  the  Btate,  viz,  Simpson  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Choffer  &  Co.,  Milligan  Mill 
Company,  and  others,  and  I  am  advised  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  to  place  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  on  lumber,  and  are 
greatly  in  hopes  that  such  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  tariff  measure 
that  is  in  process  of  framing  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  lumber  industry,  as  you  are  aware,  is  paramount  in  this  section, 
and  tiiough  all  of  these  firms  named  are  in  politics  strictly  Democrats, 
they  believe  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  nothing  more  than  jus- 
tice to  them  that  this  duty  be  imposed. 

With  regards,  and  wishing  for  you,  politically  and  otherwise,  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  New  Year. 

C.  J.  Pebbenot. 
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LOTJISIAI^^A   LUMBER  UNTERESTS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  F.  B.  WILLIAMS,  EEPEESEHTUrG  THE 

LOUISIAHA  CYPEES8  MANUFAGTXJEEES. 

Thubsday,  December  5i,  1896. 

Gentlemen  :  I  appear  before  your  committee  as  a  representative  of 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States,  viz,  the  cypress  lumber  man- 
ufacturers of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  imj^ortant  branch  of  the 
lumber  trade  is,  for  certain  legitimate  and  useful  purxx)ses,  organized 
as  the  Louisiana  Cypress  Lumber  lilanufacturers'  Association,  with  an 
annual  lumber  production  of  about  300,000,000  feet,  of  an  approximate 
value  of  $5,000,000,  employing  thousands  of  workingmen  in  the 
swamps,  mills,  and  yards. 

We  are  are  greatly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  all  interested,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  the  mutuality  of  interests  involved,  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  to  your  committee  that  in  the  removal  of  the  duty 
upon  the  Canadian  product,  serious  damage  has  been  wrought  to  the 
lumber  industry  in  all  of  its  branches.  The  trade  has  been  languish- 
ing for  several  years,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  leading  to  the  demor- 
alization of  the  markets  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where  a 
vast  portion  of  our  products  finds  a  market,  is  demonstrated  to  be  the 
opening  of  these  same  markets  to  the  free  entry  of  low-grade  lumber 
from  Canada. 

Cypress  lumber  is  a  direct  competitor  of  white  pine  for  the  trade  in 
the  States  bordering  upon  the  Great  Lakes^  which  were  first  and  per- 
haps more  seriously  afiected  by  the  larger  receipts  of  free  lumber;  our 
interests  have  been  grievously  injured,  and  our  investments  have  been 
rendered  well  nigh  unprofitable.  We  have  been  obliged  to  lessen  pro- 
duction, reduce  the  hours,  days,  and  wages  of  labor  hitherto  famished 
American  workingmen,  and  we  therefore  unqualifiedly  petition  for  a 
reimposition  of  the  $2  duty  upon  the  Canadian  i)roduct  as  a  necessary 
step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  our  industry  to  its  normal  condition, 
and  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  army  of  men  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  lumber  business. 


MAINE  LTJMBER  ENTEBESTS. 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  G.  A.  BOUTELLE,  M.  C,  OE  MAIHE. 

Thursday,  December  3lj  1896. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  necessary  that 
someone  should  represent  the  lumber  interest,  which  is  a  subject  of 
deep  and  abiding  interest  to  the  manufacturers.  The  XH>sition  of  our 
people  on  the  subject  is  well  known.  There  has  not  been  any  question 
so  important  to  the  lumber  manufacturing  interest  as  the  necessity  as 
well  as  the  public  policy  of  an  adequate  protection  to  that  interest. 
There  has  been  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  people  interested  in  lumber 
in  other  sections,  but  we  have  always  believed  that  they  would  get 
light  on  the  question,  and  would  come  around  to  our  views,  so  that  I 
have  been  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments  expressed  here  to-day. 
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In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  in  Janaary,  1804,  I  spoke  of  this 
subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  then 
expressed  has  become  more  and  more  obvious  to  our  friends  in  the  Middle 
section  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  East 
that  they  have  never  sought  any  invidious  or  special  protection  in 
regard  to  matters  of  the  tariff;  and,  as  some  allusion  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  discussion  on  the  McKinley  bill  as  to 
the  undue  efficiency  of  the  Eastern  delegations  in  keeping  the  tariff 
upon  spruce  while  white  pine  was  decreased,  I  desire  to  say,  on  my 
own  behalf,  and  as  a  representative  of  my  people,  that  the  lumber  man- 
ufacturers of  Maine  and  elsewhere  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  behalf  of  a  retention  of  the 
original  duty  on  white  pine. 

Mr.  McCormick,  of  Pennsylvania,' and  other  gentlemen  in  connection 
with  myself,  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and  urged  upon  it  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  duty  on  white  pine  at  a  high  rate,  because 
the  imjwrtation  of  the  poorer  grades  of  pine  must  inevitably  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  hemlock  and  the  manufactures  of  pine,  and  the  spruce 
manufactures  of  other  sections.  The  subcommittee,  and  subsequently 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  restored  the  duty  on  pine  to  $1.50, 
but  it  was  reduced  to  $1  in  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the  considerations 
which  brought  that  about  are  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  had  the  impression  that  the  industry  was  so 
strong  that  it  would  stand  a  reduction. 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  I  think  that  was  so,  and  possibly  the  large  acces- 
sions of  pine  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  affected  the  matter  to 
some  extent.  Spruce  is  the  staple  of  our  country,  but  there  is  no  desire 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  others  or  to  keep  any  other  section  from 
securing  an  adequate  protection  for  all  classes  of  manufactured  lumber 
in  this  country.  In  my  section  it  is  the  basis  of  support  of  a  large 
part  of  our  population.  On  my  own  river,  the  Penobscot,  the  lumber 
interest  is  everything.  I  find  that  the  statistics  show  that  our  lumber 
manufactured  in  1893  amounted  to  849,000,000  feet,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  lumber  cut  on  the  Penobscot  River  was  practically  $1,000,000, 
employing  2,000  men.  The  same  facts  are  true  of  other  sections  of  our 
State  with  which  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  familiar,  making  a 
grand  aggregateof  employment,  output, and  wages,  that  isof  controlling 
andfar-reachingimportancetothei)eopleofMaine.  We  are  on  the  border, 
and  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  product. 
For  many  years  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  the  lum- 
ber tariff,  and  we  have  dreaded  it;  it  has  been  in  the  realm  of  expect- 
ancy and  hypothesis,  but  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  about  the 
lumber  business  of  to-day.  The  people  engaged  in  it  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  lumber  of  Canada. 

This  committee  is  in  great  part  composed  of  the  same  gentlemen  who 
framed  the  tariff  law  of  1890,  and,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  opinion  of  the  American  people,  we  in  the 
East  feel  perfectly  safe  in  the  expectation  that  not  only  this  committee, 
but  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  will  enact  legislation  for  the  American 
people  which  will  revive  this  business  that  has  been  interrupted,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  this  great  industry,  employing  a  large  number  of 
men,  and  an  industry  in  which  the  proportionate  employment  of  labor 
aTid  payment  of  wages  is  one  of  the  largest  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
will  receive  adequate  protection. 

TH 33 
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I  will  sabmit  some  statistics.  I  also  want  to  say  that  daring  a  quite 
extended  although  somewhat  rapid  trip  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Call- 
foruia,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  during  the  last  fall  I  found  as  earnest 
and  anxious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness there  as  prevails  in  my  own  section,  and  they  are  determined  to 
secure  protection  to  their  industry  as  well. 


KENl^EBEC  (MAINE)  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  SMITH  S.  RANDALL,  SEG&ETABY  OF 
KENNEBEC  (MAINE)  LUMBEB  MANUEACTUEEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thubsday,  December  31j  1896. 

Gentlemen  :  We  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  American  inan- 
ufacturerH  of  lumber,  to  ask  you,  in  framing  a  new  tarifl'  law,  to  im{K>se 
a  specific  duty  on  spruce  and  pine  lumber  of  not  less  than  $2  per  1,000 
feet.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lumber,  by  reason  of  their  cheaper 
labor  and  cheaper  habits  of  living,  are  able  to  place  their  manufactured 
products  on  the  American  markets  at  prices  with  which  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  compete. 

The  Maine  lumberman  furnishes  his  camp  with  a  variety  of  supplies, 
and  the  best  to  be  obtained.  The  camp  fare  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  prosperous  New  England  farmer.  The  traditional  pork  and  beans 
diet  2L  times  a  week  is  of  the  remote  past.  Not  so  with  the  Canadian 
lumberman.  His  table  is  supplied  with  a  black  bread,  dried  fish,  and 
pork  and  beans.  With  this  food  the  Canadian  Frenchman  is  satisfied, 
because  it  is  what  he  is  accustomed  to  provide  for  himself  and  family 
when  he  is  at  home.  The  wants  of  his  family  are  few  and  so  easily  sat- 
isfied that  proportionately  $1  does  more  for  him  than  $2  can  do  for  the 
American  workman. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  New  England  manufacturers  to 
encourage  their  workmen  to  live  without  buying.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  purchasers.  The  American  workman  wears  boots  and  shoes 
appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  year;  the  French  Canadian  makes  him- 
self a  pair  of  moccasins  and  wears  them  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
American  wears  clothing  which  he  buys;  the  French  Canadian  wears 
homespun,  made  by  his  wife.  The  American  is  sending  his  well-dressed 
children  to  the  public  schools;  the  French  Canadian  can  neither  read 
nor  write  and  has  no  desire  for  his  children  to  do  so.  The  American, 
by  the  expenditure  of  his  earnings,  is  constantly  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  others;  the  French  Canadian  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
can  not  ask  the  American  workmen  to  approach  this  standard  of  living. 
The  American  standard  of  living  is  progressive,  never  retrogressive. 
The  cost  of  labor  to  the  American  lumberman  is  double  that  cost  of  same 
amount  of  labor  to  Canadian  lumbermen,  cost  of  food  included  in  Ococh 
case.  The  value  of  standing  timber  in  Maine  is  probably,  by  average, 
$2  per  thousand  feet  for  merchantable  spruce.  Every  dollar  of  value 
added  to  this  stumpage  value  at  any  period  of  the  business,  whether  it 
be  the  cost  of  logs  in  the  mill  boom  or  cost  of  lumber  on  the  wharf, 
represents  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

I  herewith  submit  some  figures  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  differ- 
ent items  which  represent  the  cost  of  logs  in  the  mill  boom  at  difi^erent 
spruce-lumbering  centers. 
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Items. 


Logg^n^  crew,  average  per  month 

Man  anu  pair  lioraes,  per  month 

Baled  1  lay ,  per  ton  at  camp 

Kelativo  cost  of  supplies 

Ri  ver  drivers,  per  day 

Cost  of  logs  at  mill,  not  Inclading  stmnpage — 
Excess  of  cost  in  Maine  over  average  Canadian 


Province  of  Qnebec. 

New 

—    —  ^^ — 

Brunswick. 

Eastern 

Lower 

townships. 

counties. 

$15.00 

$14.00 

$12.00 

24.00 

24.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.60 

1.25 

1.25 

.80 

4.50 

4.00 

3.00 

Maine. 


$23.00 
60.00 
20.00 
2.00 
2.25 
7.00 
3.00 


The  Canadian  timber  land  ia  owned  by  the  Government,  and  the 
lessee  of  a  tract  has  a  license  to  cat  on  said  tract  and  pay  stumpage  to 
the  Government  on  what  he  cuts,  at  G5  cents  per  1,000  feet,  at  Can^ian 
Government  scales,  which  gives  10  per  cent  more  product  than  the 
Scribner  rule,  used  in  Maine.  He  also  pays  one-half  a  cent  per  acre  each 
year  on  his  whole  i>ermit,  whether  he  cuts  or  not,  but  as  fast  as  he  cuts 
off  the  timber  he  is  allowed  to  cancel  his  permit  on  the  part  cut,  thus 
reducing  the  annual  tax.  This  annual  tax  is  about  one-half  of  our  State 
tax  on  wild  lands. 

By  the  Canadian  arrangement  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  large  capital 
is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  business  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  diiierent  in 
our  business.  The  lumberman  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  interest 
on  the  land  investment,  also  the  fire  risk,  which  is  large  in  the  Kew 
England  forests. 

The  lumber  industry  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  United  States, 
employing  the  largest  capital  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  men. 
More  than  $500,000,000  are  invested  in  this  business,  and  $250,000,000 
is  the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  loggers  in  the 
United  States. 

MEMOEIAL  OF  LUMBEE  HAFUFACTUREES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

MAIHE. 

Bangob,  Me.,  December  26^  1896. 

In  the  formation  of  a  new  tariff  bill  the  undersigned,  representing 
the  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Maine,  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  committee  the  reenactment  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890  on 
lumber.  This  was  the  unanimous  expression,  without  distinction  of 
party,  at  the  business  men's  meeting  lately  held  in  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  matter. 

We  respectfully  refer  the  members  of  your  committee  for  information 
relating  to  the  number  of  mill  establishments,  capital  invested,  hands 
employed,  wages  paid,  and  total  value  of  mill  products  in  the  United 
States  to  statistics  carefully  prepared  by  George  A.  Priest,  special 
agent  of  the  Census  Department,  and  contained  in  the  speech  of  Hon. 
Eugene  Hale  in  the  Senate,  April  11, 1894. 

The  effect  of  free  lumber  has  been  to  transfer  a  large  number  of 
lumber  operations  from  the  northeastern  forest  lands  of  Maine  to  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  St.  John  liiver.  The  cost  of  getting  supplies  and 
labor  on  the  Maine  side  of  the  river  will  average  about  25  per  cent 
greater  than  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  difference  in  expense  is  largely 
in  the  cost  of  getting  supplies  to  the  lumber  camps  on  the  Maine  side 
of  the  river.  There  are  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this 
section  of  Maine  inaccessible  by  rail  or  public  highways,  and  to  take 
supplies  from  points  in  Maine  often  costs  for  hauling  from  the  rioilroad 
stations  as  high  as  $25  or  $30  per  ton.  The  Canadian  railroad  system 
has  been  extended  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  St.  John,  and  in  this 
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northeastern  section  more  lands  have  been  improved  than  in  the  forest 
section  of  Maine. 

The  Maine  lumbermen  who  conduct  operations  in  this  territory  are 
obliged  to  buy  their  hay  and  many  other  supplies  on  the  Canadian  side. 
On  their  hay  they  must  pay  a  duty  of  92  per  ton,  and  on  other  sup* 
plies  a  corresponding  duty.  This  section  of  Canada  has  been  settl^ 
largely  by  French  Canadians,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  first-class  woodsmen, 
and  as  they  have  no  other  work  in  winter  are  willing  to  work  for  less 
wages  than  the  woodsmen  of  our  State.  We  had  free  lumber  during 
the  reciprocity  act  from  1854  until  March,  1866.  At  this  time  the  con- 
tract labor  law  did  not  exist,  and  our  lumbermen  had  the  right  to  bring 
free  of  duty  their  hay,  oats,  and  other  woods  supplies. 

The  right  of  transit  for  the  products  of  Maine  on  the  St.  John  River 
was  specially  reserved  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  as  the  forests  of 
Maine  and  Kew  Brunswick  are  only  separated  by  an  imaginary  line, 
this  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  should 
not  have  an  advantage  over  our  citizens  for  reaching  our  market. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  St.  John  Eiver  and  its  tributaries 
are  the  only  way  for  the  lumber  from  the  forest  lands  of  that  section 
of  Maine  to  reach  market,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  are  to  have 
free  lumber  our  lumbermen  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
the  Canadians.  They  should  have  the  right  to  employ  these  Canadians 
without  being  hampered  as  at  present  by  the  contract  labor  law,  and 
should  have  the  right  to  take  hay  and  other  supplies  from  these  settle- 
ments across  the  St.  John  River  free  of  duty,  for  it  is  an  inconsistency 
when  lumber  on  the  Maine  side  must  be  carried  to  market  in  the  same 
river  with  lumber  cut  on  the  Canadian  side  and  our  lumbermen  obliged 
by  law  to  pay  duty  upon  articles  which  are  being  used  in  Canadian 
camps  within  hearing  distance. 

Formerly  our  Maine  lumbermen  purchased  their  heavy  horses  largely 
in  Canada,  but  they  now  purchase  Western  horses  almost  whoUy;  also 
feed,  corn,  oats,  pork,  etc.,  is  purchased  almost  entirely  from  the  West, 
which  shows  that  other  sections  of  the  country  are  benefited  by  the 
lumber  business  in  Maine. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  a  cargo  of  sawed  lumber  is 
expended  for  labor,  which  is  a  larger  percentage  than  on  almost  any 
other  article.  A  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent  was  collected  on  lumber 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

We  believe  that  duty  should  be  collected  upon  articles  purchased  in 
foreign  countries,  in  the  production  of  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor  enters.  We  believe  that  sawed  lumber  can  as  well  afford,  with- 
out any  hardship  to  the  consumer,  to  pay  the  revenue  provided  in  the 
McKinley  act  to  the  Government,  as  any  other  article  of  merchandise 
upon  which  duty  is  placed.  The  Canadians  use  the  products  of  their 
own  country  while  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  use  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  our  farm  products. 

An  industry  which,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  United  States 
census,  had  $561,943,429  capital  invested,  giving  employment  to  797,168 
persons,  paying  in  wages  in  a  single  year  $215,235,282,  with  a  total 
value  of  mill  products  in  one  year  of  $392,668,964,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  your  highest  consideration.  Kot  only  are  the  lumbermen  of  the 
State  of  Maine  interested  in  this  question,  but  those  of  the  Central, 
Western,  Southern,  and  Pacific  States  are  equally  so. 

On  the  part  of  the  business  men  of  Maine,  without  distinction  of 
party,  we  respectfully  urge  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley  schedule 
on  lumber  in  the  act  of  1890.  Joseph  P.  Bass. 

E.  &  I.  K.  Stetson. 
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HEMOEIAL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Portland,  Mb.,  Dec^mher  30, 1896. 

Whereas  the  lumber  industry  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  the  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  State,  employing  the  greatest  capital  and  the  largest 
number  of  men,  and  being  so  universally  distributed  that  scarcely  a 
single  town  in  the  State  is  without  a  branch  of  it,  conferring  its  bene- 
fits directly  or  indirectly  on  almost  every  individual  in  the  State;  and 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  admitting 
lumber  free  of  duty,  manufacturers  of  Canadian  lumber  along  the  bor- 
der of  the  State  of  Maine,  by  means  of  their  cheaper  labor,  rendered 
still  cheaper  by  their  methods  of  store  payment  and  their  proportion- 
ately cheaper  transportation,  are  able  to  import  into  our  markets  and 
sell  at  prices  with  which  the  lumbermen  of  this  State  are  unable  to 
compete;  and 

Whereas  the  lumbering  industry  is  now  suffering  from  a  depression 
which  has  closed  many  mills  and  reduced  the  output  of  others,  and 
entailed  a  loss  upon  all : 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine,  ear- 
nestly urge  your  committee,  in  framing  another  tariff  law,  to  impose  a 
specific  duty  of  not  less  than  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  spruce  iind  pine 
lumber,  20  cents  per  thousand  on  laths,  35  cents  per  thousand  on  cedar 
shingles,  $5  per  thousand  on  dressed  clapboards,  and  $2.50  per  ton  on 
wood  pulp,  such  duties  being  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  Stat-e  to  comx)ete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Jambs  P.  Baxter 
And  305  others. 
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8TATEMEHT   SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  SELWYE  EDDT,  OF  BAT  CITT, 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  30, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  interests  of  Michigan,  and  especially  of  Saginaw  Valley,  are 
affected  by  tariff  legislation  different  from  any  other  district,  and  we 
are  numbered  among  the  larger  operator^  also  the  larger  part  of  our 
standing  timber  being  situated  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  Canada, 
I  feel  we  are  worthy  of  consideration  on  tbis  issue.  I  sincerely  believe 
protection  is  the  true  doctrine  for  Americans;  and  if  such  legislation 
is  to  be  made  for  other  interests,  certainly  lumber  should  have  its  just 
consideration.  There  are  about  thirty  sawmill  plants  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay  which  depend  largely  on  Canadian 
timber  for  their  supply  of  saw  logs,  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  that 
source  of  supply,  will  have  to  be  abandoned  entirely,  which  can  readily 
be  seen  will  be  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  whole  State  of  Michigan,  as 
it  would  throw  an  army  of  men  out  of  employment.  The  Georgian 
Bay  district,  on  account  of  the  very  rough  and  broken  character  of  the 
country  and  its  ina<^e88ibility,  is  an  extremely  bad  place  to  establish 
manufacturing  plants  (which  the  Canadian  Government  are  trying  hard 
to  force  the  lumbermen  to  do).    If  they  succeed  in  forcing  us  to  abandon 
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our  plants  here,  only  a  very  limited  number  will  ever  be  built  there  for 
reasons  given  above,  and  in  order  to  protect  us,  it  must  be  done  mainly 
by  a  retaliatory  clause  in  the  tariff  bill.  There  are  four  different  ways 
in  which  the  Canadian  Government  can  seriously  interfere  with  the 
exportation  of  saw  logs  from  Georgian  Bay  district  to  the  mills  in 
Michigan,  which  is  the  principal  point  where  saw  logs  are  exported 
between  any  two  countries.  The  first,  and  principal,  is  by  the  impos- 
ing of  an  export  duty  on  same.  This  should  be  dealt  with  something 
as  follows:  Any  country  imposing  an  export  duty  on  saw  logs  to  this 
country,  a  like  duty  or  double  the  amount  sh(mld  be  added  to  the  import 
duty  of  the  products  of  the  forest  from  that  country,  or,  in  other, 
words,  if  the  Canadians  imx)ose  $2  a  thousand  export  duty  on  saw 
logs,  it  would  increase  the  duty  on  lumber  and  other  products  of  the 
forest  double  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  so  imposed.  The  next 
would  be  by  discriminating  stumpage  dues,  and  is  done  in  this  way: 
Anyone  operating  in  that  country  for  export  to  this  country  could  be 
made  to  pay  larger  stumpage  dues  than  they  would  if  said  logs  were 
manufactured  in  that  country.  Still  another  way  is  to  impose  a  duty 
on  boom  sticks,  in  which  said  logs  have  to  be  towed  across  the  lakes 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  This  is  the  method  of  transportation, 
and  their  booms  are  continually  returning  for  other  rafts,  and  by  customs 
regulations  making  the  booms  pay  duty  every  time  they  enter  the  conn  try, 
practically  makes  it  impossible  to  remove  such  logs  on  account  of  excess- 
ive duties.  The  last  is  making  a  ruling  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
exporting  of  saw  logs  to  this  country.  These  last  three  should  be  met 
by  a  bill  imposing  double  the  duty  on  imports  of  lumber  or  products  of 
tlie  forest  from  any  country  inilicting  such  penalties  on  the  exporting 
of  saw  logs  to  this  country. 

It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  this  Government  to  impose  an  export 
duty  on  saw  logs  or  duties  on  boom  sticks,  but  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  made  attempts  to  enforce  such  regulations  against  this  coun- 
try, but  so  far  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  withdraw  such 
rulings.  With  the  clauses  in  line  with  the  above  suggestion  we  would 
have  no  trouble  in  regard  to  the  exporting  of  logs,  as  the  Canadian 
Government  is  exporting  to  this  country  about  three  times  as  much 
lumber  as  saw  logs.  It  becomes  evident  that  if  the  ])enalty  clause  is 
inserted  in  our  bill  they  will  not  attempt  to  hiterfere  with  the  export- 
ing of  logs.  If  such  a  clause  or  clauses  as  I  have  suggested  were 
inserted  in  the  bill  the  whole  Michigan  interests  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  any  duty  on  rough  and  dressed  lumber  that  will  satisfy 
the  greatest  number.  Personally,  a  duty  of  $1  a  thousand  on  rough 
lumber  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I  believe  a  greater  number 
believe  a  higher  rate  should  be  imposed,  and  dressed  lumber  should 
have  equally  as  strong  protection. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  whose  whole  interests  are  now  in 
Canada  should  have  any  great  influence  in  tariff'  legislation,  as  their 
interests  are  too  much  of  a  selfish  nature.  Many  of  them  have  large 
operations  there,  and  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  our 
Government,  either  in  its  national.  State,  or  municipal  affairs,  and 
depend  very  largely  on  the  American  market  for  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Now  this  is  not  just  to  the  home  operator,  who  is  taxed  in 
various  ways  to  meet  thege  general  expenses  incurre.d  by  our  form  of 
government. 

The  result  of  such  legislation  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of 
labor  in  the  Stiites  instead  of  in  Canada  and  at  the  same  time  raise  a 
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a  revenne  with  which  to  assist  us  in  ranniiig  this  Government.  This 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans,  both  as  mauufacturers  and 
laborers. 

Selwyn  Eddy. 


ROUGH  AND  DKESSED  LUMBER,   SBDOfGLES, 

AND  LATHS. 

HEMOBIAL  OF  SAGDrAW  LUMBER  MAHXTFACTUEEBS  AHD 

DEALERS. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  P,  1897. 

At  a  meenng  of  Saginaw  lumber  manufacturers  and  dealers,  held  at 
Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Saginsiw,  Mich.,  December  29, 1896,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  passed: 

Whereas  we  are  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  Inmber  tariff  convention, 
held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  15,  1896. 

Beaolvedf  That  this  convention,  representing  the  Saginaw  Inmber  manufacturenL 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  placing  rough  and  dressed 
lumber,  shingles,  and  lath  on  the  dutible  list. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  schedule  recommended  by  the 
National  Lumbermen's  Committee  and  presented  on  December  31,  1896,  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  and  we  specially  ask  that  the  clause  guarding 
against  export  dnty  on  logs,  or  discriminating  stumpage  dues,  be  a  part  of  same, 
and  we  also  specially  protest  against  the  clause  in  the  toriif  law  of  1883,  ^own  as 
the  rebate  clause  box  shocks  for  export. 

We,  the  undersized  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
dealers  of  Saginaw,  by  our  signatures  below,  signify  our  approval  to 
above  resolutions. 

D.  Wright  &  Co.,  Louis  O.  Slade,  J.  A.  Whither,  Arthur 
Barnard,  Kust  Bros.  &  Co.,  0.  H.  Eddy  &  Co.,  A.  T. 
Bliss,  W.  R.  Burt,  H.  M.  Youmans,  O'Donnell,  Spencer 
&  Co.,  Linton  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  45  others. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  explicitly  protest  against  the  unjust 
discrimination  that  was  the  practical  result  of  what  is  known  as  the 
rebate  clause  existing  in  the  present  tariit*  law  and  did  exist  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  law.  It  enabled  a  few  manufacturers  to  purchase  lum- 
ber in  Canada,  making  packing  boxes  therefrom,  and  upon  the  packing 
boxes  being  filled  and  exported,  the  duty  that  had  been  paid  on  the 
lumber  was  rebated,  thus  making  us  competitors  with  Canadian  lumber 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only. 

W.  B.  MuNSON  &  Co., 
W.  B.  MuNSON,  President. 
Edward  Germain. 
O'DoNNELL,  Spencer  &  Co., 
Linton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Per  C.  E.  Linton,  Treasurer. 

BTATEHENT  OF  Z.  C.  JESSOP,  OF  DETROIT. 

Detroit,  January  4, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  In  relation  to  the  question  of  duty  on  lumber  coming 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  in  the 
lumber  business  since  1868,  and  have  watched  same  very  carefully  and 
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must  say  that  I  believe  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  lamber  mana- 
facturers  in  the  United  States  to  have  a  reasonable  duty  on  all  lamber. 
The  owners  of  timber  in  the  United  States  have  been  obliged  to  par- 
chase  their  lands  and  carry  the  same  for  years,  paying  taxes,  also  hav- 
ing the  interest  on  their  investment  accumulate,  while  the  holders  of 
Canadian  timber  are  only  required  to  deposit  a  small  amount  when 
engaging  their  limits  and  then  pay  the  Canadian  Government  the  bal- 
ance when  the  logs  are  cut  and  in  the  water.  You  can  readily  see  that 
in  this  way  the  Canadian  is  rid  of  much  expense.  Under  the  McKinley 
law  there  was  exported  to  this  country  from  Canada  about  200,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  annually,  while  under  the  Wilson  bill  the  amount  has 
increased  to  over  900,000,000  feet  annually.  A  large  amount  of  this  is 
coarse  lumber,  which  comes  in  direct  competition  with  lumber  sawed 
in  Michigan  and  the  West.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law 
the  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  found  market 
for  a  large  amount  of  coarse  lumber  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  but  since  that  law  became  operative  their  sales  have  been 
merely  nothing,  and  coarse  lumber  in  these  parts  has  become  a  drug, 
and  consequently  the  value  has  depreciated,  until  it  is  hard  work  even 
by  the  closest  economy  in  manufacturing  and  handling  to  realize  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one^  say  nothing  about  profit. 

Under  such  circumstances  you  can  see  that  the  wages  of  the  woods- 
man, and  all  others  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  business,  has  been 
reduced.  The  farmer  who  raises  the  supplies  for  the  lumber  camps  has 
been  obliged  to  sell  his  products  for  next  to  nothing.  The  true  wealth 
of  the  country  comes  from  the  ground  and  labor,  and  when  the  farmer 
and  laboring  classes  are  not  prosperous  the  merchant  and  business  man 
must  sufier. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and 
consequently  favor  a  reasonable  duty  on  lumber  coming  from  Canada, 
say  $1  per  1,000  feet  on  rough  lumber  and  $2  on  dressed  or  that  is 
manufactured  in  any  way,  and  certainly  hope  that  Congress  will  pass 
such  a  law,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Yours,  truly,  Z.  0.  Jessop. 


THE  DEIiTA  liUMBER  COMPAINTr. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  31j  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  There  has  been  so  much  said  in  the  newspapers  in  the 
last  few  days,  and  interviews  had  with  all  of  the  prominent  lumbermen 
in  this  district,  that  we  regard  it  as  superfluous  to  furnish  statistics  or 
any  special  brief  of  our  views  in  relation  to  the  proposed  lumber  tariff 
further  than  to  say  that  any  duty  higher  than  $1  per  thousand  feet  on 
rough  sawn  lumber  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  mistake.  For  dressed, 
planed,  grooved,  or  worked  in  any  manner,  a  duty  of  at  least  $2,  if  not 
$2.50,  should  be  imposed. 

Would  add  that  we  have  a  pay  roll  in  Detroit  of  abqut  $200,000  per 
annum  which,  in  the  future,  will  largely  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
logs  we, can  obtain  from  our  Georgian  Bay  limits,  where  we  have  hold- 
ings that  will  stock  us  for  ten  years  to  come.  Timber  tributary  to  our 
upper  peninsula  plant  sufficient  to  run  three  years  is  still  on  hand. 

Delta  Lumber  Company, 
E.  L.  Thompson,  President. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  HOH.  PAGE  MOBEIS,  OF  BULUTH,  MIHH. 

Thursday,  December  31,  1896. 

Mr.  MoRBis  said:  Mr.  Obairinan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  Mr.  Bou telle  has  already  said,  I  exptct  to  be  present  in  Washing- 
ton daring  the  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  committee  and  in 
its  consideration  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  perhaps 
have  other  opportunities  to  present  such  facts  and  arguments  as  I  may 
be  able  to  get  before  the  committee.  I  expected  the  representatives  of 
the  lumber  interest,  being  practicral  men  engaged  in  that  business, 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  present  the  case  of  the  lumbermen  before 
this  committee  at  this  hearing.  I  only  received  notice  of  the  hearing 
a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  and  immediately  upon  receiving  that  notice  I 
notified  and  sought  a  conference  with  a  number  of  lumbermen  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  next  Congress. 
Those  gentlemen  gave  me  a  large  amount  of  information,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  up  to  the  present  time  to  verify 
the  statements  which  they  have  made  to  me  by  the  officdal  statistics, 
and  I,  therefore,  would  speak  with  some  modesty  in  giving  those  sta- 
tistics to  the  committee. 

As  I  stated,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  any  time,  or  very  little  time, 
before  this  committee  this  morning  because  I  desire  that  these  practical 
gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  business  of  lumber  operations 
should  be  heard  before  the  committee.  I  have  in  my  possession  one  or 
two  statements  given  to  me  by  practical  lumbermen  who  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  hereafter  be  veri- 
fied in  the  memorial  which  will  be  presented  to  this  committee  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  recent  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention of  Lumbermen,  which  I  will  give,  and  which  will  probably  throw 
some  light  and  answer  in  a  measure  certain  of  the  questions  asked  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  while  Mr.  Goodyear  was  speaking.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  committee  desire  to  hear  anything  about  the  disadvantage  to 
our  lumbermen  in  the  matter  of  stumpage.  There  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  our  lumbermen  in  the  matter  of  stumpage  as  between  Canada 
and  this  country.  In  this  country  our  lumbermen  acquire  stumpage  by 
purchase  from  private  owners.  Something  was  said  about  the  Indian 
reservation  lands.  That  is  a  recent  thing;  that  is  the  sale  of  pine  stump- 
age upon  certain  Indian  lands  by  the  Government.  The  Government, 
being  guided  by  the  usual  price  that  is  paid  for  the  stumpage,  fixed  the 
minimum  limit  at  which  that  stumpage  could  be  bought  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  $3  and  placed  it  upon  the  market  at  competitive  bids,  and  I 
think  there  are  lumbermen  here,  certainly  one  from  my  district,  who  will 
sustain  me  when  I  say  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  that  stumpage  has 
been  sold  for  a  price,  I  know  none  has  been  sold  for  a  price  less  than  93, 
and  most  has  averaged  a  price  considerably  over  $3. 

A  Voice.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Morris.  Now,  here  the  lumbermen  have  to  buy  that  stumpage 
direct  from  the  private  individual  or  the  Government  reservation. 
They  pay  not  less  than  $3,  and  within  recent  years  it  has  become  nearly 
$4.  Thj\t  is  the  price  for  stumpage.  They  have  to  pay  that  money  in. 
Tliey  have  to  carry  that  lumber  and  have  to  pay  the  taxes.  Now,  on 
that  question  of  taxes  the  nominal  charge  for  holding  the  right  to  cut 
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stiimpage  from  Canadian  lands  per  annum  is  less  than  a  cent  an  acre. 
We  in  our  country  have  to  pay  the  full  tax  on  the  value  of  our  stunipage 
lauds,  and  lam  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  my  district,  who  is  a  large 
owner  of  those  lands,  that  he  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $100  a  single  40 
acres.  He  told  me  the  other  day  if  he  did  not  saw  a  plank,  if  he  did 
not  hire  a  nian,  if  he  did  not  operate  his  mill  a  day,  his  expenses  for  car- 
rying his  stumpage,  paying  taxes  on  his  plant,  and  the  taxQS  on  the 
stumpage  land  would  be  more  than  $100  a  day.  Those  are  the  things 
our  lumbermen  have  to  do.  They  have  to  take  the  risk  of  fire;  they 
have  to  allow  an  amount  on  the  stumpage  land;  and  when  you  have  a 
large  plant  that  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

]?o  company  is  going  to  construct  railroads  and  build  great  mills 
without  havinga  supply  of  lumber  for  at  least  ten  years  to  come,  and  that 
means  for  one  concern,  with  whose  manager  I  was  talking,  an  invest- 
ment for  that  one  concern  of  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000.  Now, 
that  one  (X)ncern  has  to  carry  the  interest  charge  on  that  $1,000,000,  it 
has  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land,  it  has  to  run  the  risk  of  fire  on  the  stump- 
age, and  that  is  a  very  great  risk  in  our  country,  now  that  it  is  being 
settled  up  so  rapidly.  It  has  to  carry  all  the  insurance  on  the  plant, 
and  all  of  those  chaiges  which  make  it  necessary  and  proper  that  they 
should  have  some  discrimination  in  their  favor  if  our  mills  are  to 
be  i)re8erved.  Now,  in  Caniula  what  is  it  in  that  respect!  In  Canada 
they  put  the  lands  up  to  be  bid  for  in  what  they  call  samples,  with  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  I  am  informed  they  buy  the  right  to  cut  that 
stunipage  from  the  land  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand  feet. 
When  they  cut  the  stumpage  from  the  land  they  pay  the  additional 
Crown  charge  of  from  50  cents  to  $1.25.  That,  however,  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  until  the  lumber  is  actually  cut,  and  usually  it  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  until  the  lumber  is  actually  residy  for  market,  and  sometimes 
not  until  it  is  marketed  and  sold.  Now,  they  have  no  fire  risks,  they 
have  this  nominal  tax  of  less  than  one  cent  an  acre,  and  they  have  as 
an  original  investment  on  that  land  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  thousand, 
where  our  people  have  from  $3  to  $4  a  thousand.  The  Government 
carries  the  lire  risk,  the  Government  carries  the  tax  risk,  the  Govern- 
ment improves  the  streams,  the  Government  in  Canada  gives  every 
advantage  to  its  lumbermen.  Now  our  lumbermen  have  to  carry  those 
charges. 

Now,  again,  this  question  was  asked,  What  about  the  wagesf  Now, 
during  the  canvass  last  fall,  and  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will 
corroborate  my  statement — as  I  say,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
verify  these  statements  by  the  ofiicial  statistics  as  I  ought,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  shown,  when  we  come  to  present  the  memorial  here,  that  in  the 
lumber  milling  the  differences  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  in 
this  country  will  not  average  less  than  30  per  cent  in  our  favor,  and  I 
think  we  will  go  up  to  50  per  cent.  I  know  that  last  fall,  when  the 
political  campaign  was  being  made,  I  inquired  from  lumbermen  at  my 
own  home,  and  I  had  lumbermen  in  Canada  written  to  without  letting 
them  know  what  the  purpose  was,  in  regard  to  what  were  the  wages 
paid  to  laboring  men  in  the  mills  in  Canada  and  in  our  own  mills.  At 
our  place  we  range  from  $5,  the  highest  wages  per  day,  down  to  $1.25, 
the  lowest  wages  paid  to  labor.  In  their  mills  they  range  from  $2.76 
to  $3  a  day  down  to  90  cents.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures. 
When  we  averaged  it  we  found  that  the  wage  was  $1.80  in  this  country, 
as  against  $1.20  in  Canada.  Now,  the  difference  between  $1.20  and 
$1.80  is  00  cents,  and  60  cents  is  exactly  50  per  cent  of  $1.20,  so  that 
our  wages  were  exactly  50  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  for  the  mill 
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prodacts  at  that  time,  and  the  wages  were  less  than  they  had  been,  on 
account  of  the  depression  in  the  industry,  but  tliey  were  just  exactly 
60  per  cent  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Canada. 

Now,  what  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  woods! 
I  have  been  recently  infonned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wages  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  for  men  in  the  woods  ranged  from  $10  to 
$24,  and  that  the  wages  in  Canada  for  men  in  the  woods  range  from  $8 
to  $18.  There  is  the  difference  at  the  present  time.  Four  years  ago, 
in  1892,  the  lowest  wage  we  paid  in  the  woods  was  $26  to  men  and  their 
board,  and  it  ranged  from  that  to  $40.  There  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  conditions  of  1892  and  the  trade  conditions  of  1896,  the  differ- 
ence of  from  $16  to  $24  as  compared  with  $26  to  $40.  That  is  as  U)  the 
wages  in  the  woods  in  this  country.  Those  are  the  labor  conditions. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  all,  whether  a  man  be  for  tariff"  for  revenue 
only  or  a  tariff  for  protection,  they  all  say,  at  least  they  do  up  in  our 
country,  I  do  not  know  what  they  say  in  the  balance  of  the  country  as 
I  have  been  kept  pretty  busy  attending  to  my  own.affairs  in  my  own 
country,  but  they  all  say  "  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  a  dis- 
crimination.'^ These  rank  tariff-for-revenue-only  men  all  say*' we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  give  you  a  discriiQJnation  which  will  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  what  we  paid  for  wages  and  what  tlie  Canadians  or 
anybody  else  pay  for  wages."  When  they  want  the  laboring  men's  votes 
they  talk  just  that  way.  If  they  be  sincere  let  us  make  a  little  compu- 
tation about  that.  You  take  a  $10  plank — and  I  put  it  at  even  figures 
because  it  is  easier  to  compute — you  take  a  set  of  planks  that  are  worth 
$10  a  thousand,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  Duluth 
district  from  $6.50  to  $7,  well,  I  will  put  it  a  little  lower,  say,  $6  to  8(J./>0 
of  that  represents  the  labor.  Now,  if  the  wages  of  this  country  be  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  Canada,  if  we  take  30  to  50 
I)er  cent  of  the  $6  you  will  find  it  will  be  just  about  $2,  it  will  not  be 
any  less  than  that,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what  we  ask.  That  is  just 
exactly  the  discrimination  we  ask,  and  we  ask  that,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration all  these  fixed  charges,  about  stumpage  and  fire  risks  and 
taxes,  insurance,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  effects  from  the 
importation  of  lumber  upon  the  trade  in  any  part  of  your  district? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  trade  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  I  got  a  statement  from  one  of  our  very  best 
lumbering  institutions,  and  the  statement  made  to  me  by  a  man  who 
stands  as  high  in  our  community  as  any  man  in  it,  a  man  who  has 
worked  himself  up  from  being  a  boy  packing  shingles  in  the  lumber 
mills  until  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  operation  of  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  our  country  or  in  the  whole  country.  Now,  these  are 
the  comparative  figures  which  he  gives  us.  In  1892  that  concern  paid 
its  laboring  men  for  75,309  days  of  work.  That  is  the  number  of 
days'  work  paid  them.  That  same  concern  in  1896  paid  only  for  34,176 
days  of  work.  That  means  so  many  days'  work  paid  there  ranging 
from  $5  down  to  $1.25  per  day.  The  percentage  would  be  as  between 
75,309  in  1892  and  34,176  in  1896.  Now,  we  find  when  we  go  further— 
these  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company — they  paid  for  logging 
duringthatyear  $266,000,inround  figures,  and  inlSOG  they  paid  $115,000. 
Then  you  find  they  paid  for  labor  in  the  logging  operations  6141,000  in 
1892,  as  against  $55,000  in  1896.  You  find  in  1892  logs  sawed  55,000,000 
feet,  as  against  23,000,000  feet  in  1896.  You  find  lumber  shipped, 
62,(K)0,000  feet  in  1892,  as  against  27,000,000  feet  in  1890. 

There  is  the  relative  couipurison  of  the  difference  of  the  trade  in  that 
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one  establishment,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Ohainnan,  when  we  come 
to  compile  the  figures,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  representative  of  the 
trade  here  from  the  city  of  Duluth  operating  the  largest  mill  we  have 
will  bear  me  out  that  his  own  figures  will  not  dififer  very  much  from 
these 

Mr.  McGlure.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  MoBBis.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  our  district,  gen- 
tlemen, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  people  are  here,  not  only  from 
our  district,  but  from  Michigan,  from  Maine,  from  the  Gulf,  from  every- 
where all  over  this  broad  land,  asking  that  they  shall  have  some  con- 
sideration before  this  committee  when  this  bill  comes  to  be  made  up. 
.  One  word  before  I  close,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  as  long  as  I  have, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  the  figures  I  have  given  here  would  throw  some 
light  upon  these  matters.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  importation  oi 
logs  brought  from  Canada,  it  is  principally  to  that  section  of  Michigan 
known  as  the  Saginaw  district.  Now,  these  men  do  their  business  by 
importing  these  Canadian  logs.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  any  duty 
placed  upon  these  logs,  because  when  these  logs  are  brought  into  this 
country  they  furnish  just  that  much  work  for  our  people.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  have  these  mills  located  on  this  side  of  Lake  Huron 
instead  of  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Huron.  We  want  these  wages  paid 
to  our  own  citizens  instead  of  to  the  Canadian  citizens.  That  is  what 
we  are  after,  and  we  are  willing  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  bring 
these  logs  in  here  free,  and  thus  maintain  their  industry,  but  we  do 
say,  and  we  say  for  their  benefit,  if  they  attempt  in  Canada  as  they 
have  done — these  revenue  reformers  have  a  great  way  of  criticising 
others,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  much  criticism  of  the  other  side,  we  never 
hear  a  chirp  about  the  Canadians  imposing  an  export  duty  on  logs  to 
keep  their  mills  going,  not  a  word — ^if  we  are  going  to  have  their  logs 
imported  into  this  country  in  the  Saginaw  district,  if  they  attempt  to 
keep  the  mills  on  that  side  of  the  water  by  imposing  an  export  duty  on 
logs  or  any  discrimination  at  all  which  will  keep  them  from  coming  on 
this  side,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  retaliate  on  them  to  pre- 
vent that  very  thing  and  to  keep  our  mills  open  to  saw  their  logs.  Now, 
that  is  the  policy  which  our  people  propose,  and  at  the  proper  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  glad,  through  my  friend,  Mr.  Tawney,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  to  communicate  to  the  committee  such  other 
facts  and  arguments  as  I  may  be  able  to  gather.  I  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  this  hearing  which  you  have  accorded  me. 

BTATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  8.  P.  M'KHIOHT,  OF  MIinfEAPOLIS, 

MIVHESOTA. 

THrBSDAY,  December  31^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

If  .the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  was  justified  by  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  the  schedule  of  1883  was  put  in  force,  then  a  return  to 
the  tariff  which  prevailed  between  1883  and  1890  is  justified  and  would 
seem  to  favor  an  even  much  higher  tariff.  Instead  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  pro- 
cure their  logs  changing  for  the  better,  the  cost  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  getting  his  logs  has  constantly  increased.  The  logger  in 
the  United  States  is  compelled  to  go  longer  distances  for  his  logs, 
whereas  the  Canadian  lumberman  is  still  able  to  cut  his  timber  from 
virgin  pine  situated  contiguous  to  streams.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  discrepancy  which  is  always  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
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liimbermaii  in  the  way  of  timber,  which  costs  him  less  than  half  what 
timber  of  the  same  quality  costs  the  operators  in  the  United  States; 
or  rather  the  Canadian  lumberman  is  able  to  secure  his  Inmber  without 
any  considerable  investment  therein,  while  the  operator  in  the  United 
States  invests  his  capital  and  assumes  all  the  risk  which  attaches  to 
holding  timber.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  greater  cost  of  labor,  facts 
concerning  which  are  before  your  committee.  To  illustrate  the  increas- 
ing disadvantage  under  which  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  are 
working,  the  following  facts  may  be  recited :  The  surveyor-general  of 
the  second  district  of  Minnesota,  whose  district  covers  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  all  the  timber  tributary  to  Minneapolis,  finds 
from  the  official  records  on  file  in  his  ofiice  that  the  amount  of  timber 
cut  in  the  regions  indicated  was  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
and  that  there  were  the  percentages  shown  within  territory  150  miles  of 
Minneapolis,  most  of  it  within  100  miles. 


Tear. 


1880 

1885 


Amoantout. 


275,000,000 
350, 000, 000 


Percent- 

aecs  cut 

Dclow 

Grand 

Kapidfl. 


Per  cent. 
75 

eo 


Year. 


1800 
1885 


Amount  cut. 


460,000,000 
650,000,000 


Peroent- 

aeee  cat 

below 

Grand 

Kapidfl. 


Per  tent. 
40 
15 


The  greater  part  of  the  cut  covered  in  the  percentages  was  made  on 
the  Kum  River,  which  is  the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi nearest  to  Minneapolis,  and  that  logs  out  of  this  stream  were 
brought  a  distance  of  only  about  100  miles.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  renminder  of  the  percentage  named  came  from  distances  not  to 
exceed  150  miles  in  main  streams  of  good  size,  so  that  the  cost  of  driving 
was  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Accepting  these  figures  ^s  substantially  correct,  the  lumbermen  of 
Minneapolis  who  were  able  to  secure  75  per  cent  of  their  logs  within  100 
miles  of  Minneapolis  in  1883,  when  the  tariff  law  imposing  a  duty 
of  $2  a  thousand  was  enacted,  are  now  compelled  to  secure  85  per  cent 
of  all  their  supplies  from  points  varying  from  350  to  500  miles  north. 
This  involves  not  only  larger  cost  for  the  transportation  of  the  logs,  but 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  for  transporting  the  supplies.  A 
large  proportion  of  all  the  logs  are  cut  along  small  tributaries,  where 
the  difficulties  of  driving  the  logs  are  multiplied,  and  where,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  by  pri- 
vate parties  to  construct  artificial  flooding  dams  and  improving  the 
streams  so  as  to  make  them  navigable  for  logs.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  spends  large  amounts  in  clearing  the  streams 
so  as  to  permit  the  driving  of  logs  belonging  to  their  lumbermen.  In 
some  instances  logging  railroads  have  been  constructed  to  reach  timber 
remote  or  inaccessible  to  streams  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  the  logs 
in  the  spring.  These  roads  represent  a  large  investment  of  capital  and 
naturally  increase  the  cost  to  the  lumberman  of  his  logs  delivered  at  his 
mill,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  logs  to  the  Canadian  lumbermen,  cutting 
from  virgin  pine  contiguous  to  important  streams. 

But  the  increase  in  the  cost  and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  logger 
in  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  contend  in  securing  his  logs  is  not 
entirely  expressed  by  this  statement  of  the  longer  distances  which  he  is 
obliged  to  bring  his  logs.  Loggers  who  have  been  operating  on  the 
CJpi>er  Mississippi  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  review,  state  that  the  average  haul  in  1880  was  not  to  exceed 
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2  miles  to  enable  tbem  to  deliver  their  logs  in  the  nearest  stream.  As 
the  timber  has  been  removed,  it  has  become  necessary  to  go  back  from 
thestreams  longer  diHtaucesuntil  in  the  opinion  of  these  same  loggers,  the 
present  average  haul  is  not  less  than  6  miles.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  cost  of  hauling  logs,  building  and  maintaining  roads,  boarding 
teamsters,  and  feeding  teams  does  not  vary  far  from  25  cents  a  mile  per 
thousand.  Here  then  is  an  added  fixed  charge  of  fully  $1  a  thousand 
on  all  the  logs  being  obtained  in  Minnesota,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  sunount  does  not  include  the  actual  cost  of  driving 
over  distances  over  three  and  four  times  as  great  as  those  which  prevailed 
between  1883  and  1890,  when  the  $2  tariif  on  Canadian  lumber  was  in 
force.  But  the  disadvantage  does  not  end  with  the  increased  cost  of 
driving  and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  stream.  The  longer  the  drive  the 
greater  is  the  percentage  of  loss  in  gettinglogs  to  market.  Logs  goastray 
and  are  sunk.  It  is  not  possible  every  year  to  get  all  the  logs  out  of  these 
remote  tributaries  and  deliver  them  to  the  mill  the  same  year  they  are 
cut.  This  means  interest  on  the  investment,  depreciation  in  the  quality 
of  the  logs  before  they  get  to  the  mill,  and  large  loss  in  the  number  of 
logs  themselves.  The  log  owner  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  who  escapes 
with  a  shrinkage  between  the  scale  of  these  logs  on  the  bank  and  at  the 
mill  no  greater  than  10  per  cent  regards  himself  as  fortunate. 

The  conditions  h«re  recited  are  not  peculiar  to  t^e  Mississippi  River. 
They  ^re  common  to  all  the  white  pine  region,  and  might  be  even  more 
strikingly  illustrated  from  the  experience  in  Michigan,  where  the  white 
pine  is  more  nearly  cut  off,  or  in  Wisconsin,  where  lumbering  has  been 
carried  on  longer  and  more  extensively  than  it  has  in  Minnesota.  The 
Mississippi  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  this  point  because  upon  its 
waters  remain  the  most  considerable  body  of  white  and  Norway  pine 
in  the  United  States. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  enacted,  reducing  the  tariff  on  Oanadian 
lumber  $1  a  thousand,  it  was  urged  that  this  act  would  preserve  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  by  admitting  tpo  competition  with  lumber 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  the  lumber  cut  from  Canadian 
forests.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  continuance  of  the  free  delivery  of 
Canadian  lumber  in  this  country  will  result  in  great  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  standing  white  pine  timber  still  left  in  this 
country.  As  the  amount  of  timber  grows  less  year  by  year,  the  expo- 
sure to  fire  increases  because  of  the  choppings  by  loggers,  the  fires 
created  by  settlers  in  clearing  up  land,  the  traversing  the  country  by 
railroads,  and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  loss  by 
fire  annually  increases  as  the  tracts  of  virgin  pine  are  broken.  There 
remains  in  the  United  States  in  the  white  pine  districts  now  little  or  no 
unbroken  timber  where  loggers  or  settlers  have  not  entered.  Under 
these  conditions  the  lumberman  or  timber  owner  is  not  able  to  preserve 
his  timber,  if  he  would,  without  entailing  an  enormous  financial  hazard. 

The  present  low  prices  for  lumber  forced  upon  us  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers make  it  impossible  for  us  to  utilize  a  large  i)er  cent  of  the 
inferior  and  defective  trees  remaining  in  our  forests.  This  timber  pro- 
duces the  character  of  lumber  with'  which  our  markets  have  been  flooded 
by  Canadian  manufacturers,  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  convert 
the  timber  into  lumber  and  cover  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  These 
trees  left  in  the  forest  only  multiply  the  dangers  from  fire.  The  I'eport 
of  the  chief  fire  warden  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  shows  that  in  the 
year  1894  340,000  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone 
was  burned  over  by  fire.  No  estimate  is  given  as  to  the  amount  of 
timber  which  was  destroyed  by  these  fires,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been 
not  less  than  500,000,000  feet  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.    Fully  as  much 
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timber  was  burned  in  Wisconsin  during  the  same  year.  The  reports 
made  to  the  chief  firewarden  by  liis  subordinates  scattered  thron«:li  the 
timber  region  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  fires  which  occurred  during 
1895,  which  fortunately  were  less  extensive,  can  be  traced  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  settlers  and  the  other  conditions  enumerated  above, 
incident  to  the  development  of  the  great  forest  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota.  Bearing  on  this  state  of  the  case,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Otis  Staples,  who  was  the  chief  officer  having  charge  of  the  duty 
of  estimating  the  timber  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  Reservation  in  Min- 
nesota, and  who  is  probably  as  well  informed  a  timber  cruiser  as  there 
is  in  the  State,  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  fire  warden, 
that  more  pine  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  than  has  been  cut.  In  this 
opinion  other  lumbermen  who  have  reported  to  the  State  fire  warden 
agree  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  as  evidence  of  the  great 
exi)ense  and  extraordinary  hazard  entailed  on  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  who  own  their  timber,  and  which  is  not  imposed  upon 
the  Canadian  lumberman,  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  government 
carries  the  timber  until  it  is  cut,  without  interest  or  hazard  to  the 
manufacturer,  besides  improving  the  streams,  and  in  some  instances,  I 
am  creditably  informed,  rebating  a  percentage  of  the  Crown  dues  on 
all  lumber  exported.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  theory  that 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  should  be  preserved  by  the  competi- 
tion of  Canadian  lumber  is  not  sustained  in  the  fa<*.ts,  and  that  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  warrant  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
which  will  admit  the  lumbermen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Canadian 
line  upon  terms  in  some  measure  equal. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  ten  years  that  the  timbered  resources 
of  the  United  States  have  become  fully  appreciated  and  accessible. 
Prior  to  1885  the  white  pine  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
and  some  of  the  l^ew  England  States  furnished  about  the  only  lumber 
supply  of  the  country.  White  pine  was  then  the  almost  only  factcn*  in 
the  market.  Since  that  time  the  limitless  forests  of  the  Southern 
States  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  opened  and  penetrated  by 
raibroads,  which  have  made  possible  the  marketing  of  the  product  of 
innumerable  new  mills  which  have  been  constructed  in  this  newer  terri- 
tory, flooding  the  country  with  lumber  made  by  our  own  mills  from  our 
own  timber.  It  has  been  within  the  period  named  that  our  own  best- 
informed  lumbermen  have  fully  appreciated  that  the  timber  supply  in 
this  country  is  adequate  for  all  demands  likely  to  be  created  for  an 
indefinite  period.  While  the  white  pine  of  the  North  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  yellow  pine,  cypress,  and  poplar  of  the  South,  the  fir, 
cedar,  and  spruce  of  the  Puget  Sound  region,  the  redwood  and  sugar 
pine  of  California,  the  hemlock  of  Pennsylvania  and  white  pine  States, 
there  has  grown  up  also  an  increasing  use  of  the  hard  woods  of  every 
])()rtion  of  our  common  country.  There  is  hardly  a  tree  which  now 
grows  of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  axlmit  of  its  being  cut  into  lumber 
which  does  not  afford  material  which  is  not  in  demand  either  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  buildings  or  in  some  stage  or  process  of  manufncturing  in 
this  country.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as 
com])atible  with  the  common  interests  our  first  purpose  should  be  to  pre- 
serve our/)wn  markets  for  our  own  lumber,  made  by  our  own  labor,  the 
labor  constituting  about  three  fourths  of  the  market  value  of  the  lumber. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  construction  of  sawmills  upon  Cana- 
dian soil  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  throwing  open  of  our 
markets  for  the  disposition  of  their  low  grade  and  cheaply  manu- 
factured lumber.    The  full  efl'ect  of  this  increase  in  the  sawing  capacity 
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on  the  Canadian  side  has  but  began  to  be  felt,  and  without  adeqaato 
protection  the  importations  will  steadily  increase. 
I  append  hereto  figures  and  facts  which  may  interest  you. 

Northwestern  Lumber  Company,  Porterville,  Wis. : 

Averaj^e  cut,  past  ten  years 35,000,000 

Cut  of  1896 14,000,000 

Montreal  River  Lumber  Company,  Gile,  Wis. : 

Usual  cut 20,000,000-25,000,000 

Cut  of  1896 11,353,000 

Each  of  these  mills  carries  over  a  full  stock  of  logs  for  the  coming  year  in  its 
pond  at  the  mill. 

Statement  of  cost  of  production  of  lumher.  Per 
Stumpace  in —                                                                                                                    thousand- 
Michigan $6.00 

Wisconsin 5.00 

Minnesota • 3.  50 

Cost  of  cutting,  skidding,  and  landing 4.00 

Cost  of  driving,  including  boomage 1.00 

Cost  of  sawing  and  putting  pile 1.50 

Cost  of  marketing,  including  planing  mill 1.60 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  Quebec  and  Ontario. 


mPOBTS. 

Free: 

Wood,  nnmannfac- 
tured 

Boards,  plaok,  etc. 

Otlier,  and  mana- 

faotured 

Dutiable : 

Boards,    plank, 
deals,  et« 

Otlier.and  unman- 
ufactured  

Manufactures  of. . 

Shingles 


■XPORTS. 

Boards,  plank,  deals, 

etc 

All  other 

Timber 

Manu faetures  of 


1889. 


Quantity. 


616,664,0fQ 


161,402,000 


20,430,000 


Value. 


$1,683,884 


7,660,563 

1,120,228 

04,310 

848,627 


820.401 
840,945 
062,177 
601. 891 


1800. 


Quantity. 


634,508,000 


140,768,000 


S,  228, 000 


Value. 


$1,877,708 


7.531,831 

015,567 
226,224 
805,866 


835,017 
447,084 
066,426 
600,850 


1891. 


Quantity. 


716,017,000 


201,061,000 


21,660,000 


Value. 


$1,840, 679 


8. 074.  on 

007,510 
432,070 
430,835 


357,541 

163,304 

1,174,003 

535,327 


IMPORTS. 

Free: 

Wood,  unmanufac- 
tured   

Boards,  plank,  etc. 

Other,  and  manu- 
factured   

Dutiable : 

Boards,   plank, 
deals,  etc 

Other,  and  unman- 
ufactured  

Manufactures  of. . 

Shingles 


■XPOBTS. 

Boards,  plank,  deals, 

etc 

All  other 

Timber , 

liannfaotures  of 


1802. 


Quantity. 


627,011,000 


285,035,000 


25,108,000 


Value. 


$1,640,804 


7,238,833 

1,204,116 
4M.  415 
660.266 


487.800 

28,810 

614, 619 

615,620 


1803. 


Quantity. 


703,048,000 


870,070,000 


21,407.000 


Value. 


$2,642,094 


7,880,122 

1,347,804 
400.438 
746,858 


485.006 

37, 3B5 

816, 321 

702,110 


1804. 


Quantity. 


486,076,000 


320,416,000 


22,601,000 


Value. 


$3,415,408 


5,012.101 

1,207,564 
860,123 
616. 101 


480,284 

46,063 

040, 521 

1,264,100 
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Imparts  from  and  exports  ia  Quebec  and  Oiitono-— Continued. 


DIPOBTi. 

Free: 

Wood,  nnmftnnfactared. . . . . 

Boards,  plank,  etc 

Other,  and  manufaotared ... 
Dutiable : 

Boards,  plank,  deals,  etc. ... 

Other  and  nnmanufactured . 

Mannfaotnres  of , 

Bhinglea , 


■ZPOBIS. 


Boards,  plank,  deals,  etc. 

All  other 

Timber j. 

Mannfactnres  of 


1895. 


Quantity. 


408,734,000 


666,240,000 


41,873,000 


28,780,000 


Value. 


14,081,440 
4,250,216 

647,203 

223,809 

841,735 

79.616 


486,467 

80,655 

068,176 

881,430 


1806. 


Quantity. 


786,102,000 


88,267,000 


Yaiae. 


a  $8, 504, 007 
a4, 154, 280 


el,  263,000 


588,044 

(d) 
id) 
1,207,848 


a  Includes  al  Bzitiah  America. 
6  See  free. 


e  Data  inoomplata. 
tf  No  data. 


Imports  from  and  exporU  to  Nova  8eoUm  and  New  Brunewiek, 


WPOBTB. 


Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc. 

AU  other 

Dutiable : 

Sawed  lumber 

Value  of  same 

Shlncles 

Yalne  of  same 

Othw  lumber 


BXPOBT8. 


Wood,  and  mannfkoturea  of. 


1890. 


$664,901 
(«) 

24,862,000 
$204,386 

53,400,000 
$108,981 
1238,868 


1206,674 


1891. 


$502. 


89,982,000 
$330,438 

58,687.000 
$122,984 
$261, 


$161,292 


1892. 


$418,686 
(«) 

35,796,000 
$296,021 

77,963,000 
$162,794 
$284,060 


$115,110 


1893. 


$340,680 
(«) 

38,275,000 
$323,035 

78,789.000 
$169, 124 
$396,630 


$92,206 


1894. 


$334,267 
(a) 

26,820,000 
$212,689 

58,057,000 
$115, 623 
$330,494 


$206,737 


1896. 


$1,119,894 
853.491 

4,839.000 

5 $37. 551 

0,640,000 

$20,174 

$121,764 


$190,196 


•Kot  givoB.  b See  Free. 

Imports  (SriUsk  Awurioa  only). 
DITTTABLB  IMPORTS  (AS  FEB  GCVERKICBNT  RBPOBTS)  JT7KB,  1894,  TO  JUKE,  1896. 


Lath,  vioketa,  paTlng  posta,  and  polinga 

Shooks 

Barrels  and  boxes  containing  fruit 

Furniture 

Manufactures  of  wiUow 

All  other  manafaotureo 


Total 


Talnea. 


$639,908.40 

rd2, 364. 09 

87,736.92 

465.251.89 

263,729.63 

74,487.88 

1,084,487.48 

8,249,18160 


Duty. 


$91,002.82 
97.951.85 
11,321.08 

189,675.59 
92.805.37 
29,795.14 

862,140.74 

824,266.08 


Average 
percent. 


14.22 

13.36 

80 

80 

85 

40 

86 

25.87 


T  H- 


34 
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Imports  {BritUh  America  only) — Continued. 
FREE  IMPORTS.    SAME  PEllIOD. 


Unmanufactured  cabinet  woods: 

Mahogany feet.. 

All  other  free do... 

LogH  an d  round  tim ber do... 

Timber  hewed,  sawed,  squared, or  flat. free do... 

Timber  hewed,  sawed,  sqnared, or  flat,  dutiable do... 

Boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  sawed do. . . 

Boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  sawed,  dutiable do . . . 

Other  lumber, dutiable do... 

All  other  manufactured, dutiable do... 

ShingleSrdutiable.... number.. 


Quantities. 


11,554,000 


153,  a56. 000 
5, 048, 000 


539, 574, 000 
61,224,000 


51,513,000 


Value. 


$579,473 

6C5,730 

1, 149.  764 

52. 842 

3,041 

6,172,494 

687,038 

300,106 

1,781 

89,790 


LOGS  AND  ROUIO). 
[From  Canadian  Blue  Book.] 


Year. 


1R82 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Quantity. 


Feet. 

46,450,000 
43,812,000 
45,717,000 
47, 792, 000 
66, 035, 000 
66, 607, 000 
72,049,000 


Yeiur. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Quantity. 


Feet. 

93, 507, 000 
103, 416, 000 
105, 126, 000 
149, 785, 000 
198,021.000 
153. 056. 000 
215,495,000 


Wood  imports  from  all  sources,  June  SO,  1894,  to  June  SO,  1S95. 


Lumber,  rough feet. 

Flane<l  or  dressed do.. 

Shingles number. 

Timber feet. 

Clapboards do.. 

LatJi number. 

Posts  and  poles : 

1894 

1895 

Ties: 

1804 number. 

1895 do... 


Quantities. 


542,746,000 
17, 757, 000 

427,371,000 
3, 083, 000 
8,045,000 

289,658,000 


601,364 
869,341 


Value. 


$6,310,788.48 
158, 359. 14 
784,  &57. 89 
40. 426. 00 
106, 543. 00 
358, 511. 00 

61, 525. 31 
1,570,864.79 

88,683.00 
145,066.34 


Average 
value. 


$11.63 
8.92 


a  13. 118 


•  Per  cent. 


STATEMENT  OF  MS.  T.  B.  WALKEE,  OP  MINlSrEAPOLIS,  MIHir. 

Thursday,  December  31j  1896. 

Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  just  before  leaving 
home  1  dictated  a  paper  which  I  understood  would  be  wanted  here 
rather  than  oral  discussion  of  the  question.  I  have  made  it  brief,  and 
while  it  does  not  present  the  question  just  as  I  would  present  it  at  the 
present  time,  I  will  read  it. 

The  paper  was  read,  as  follows: 

As  representatives  of  the  lumber  trade,  we  would  respectfully  pre- 
sent to  you  certain  facts  and  figures  with  a  view  of  satisfying  your 
honorable  committee  of  the  propriety  of  fixing  a  sufficient  duty  on 
imported  lumber  to  give  reasonable  protection  to  the  capital  and  labor 
involved  in  this  important  industry. 
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The  lumber  trade  employs  a  larger  number  of  men,  pays  them  a  larger 
aggregate  amouut  of  wages,  and  the  product  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  the  next  larger  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests. 

And  while  we  do  not  intend  you  to  understand  that  on  account  of 
its  relative  importance  the  lumber  interests  should  have  special  advan- 
tages not  conceded  to  other  industries,  or  that  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  countiy,  yet^  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  so  large  a  number,  it  should  appeal  to  you  as  a  reason  for 
giving  the  subject  due  consideration.  This  is  evidently  your  view  of 
the  matter,  as  you  have  favored  us  with  an  especial  hearing. 

And  in  representing  our  views  we  would  not  consider  it  appropriate 
to  undertake  to  advise  you  upon  the  general  advantages  of  high  or  low 
tarifis,  yet,  as  we  are  to  ask  you  to  favor  us  with  a  certain  rate  of  pro- 
tection, it  would  seem  appropriate  that  we  should  give  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  amount  for  which  we  ask  will  not  reflect  upon  other 
occupations  an  equal  degree  of  advantage  and  profit:  That  is  to  say, 
if  you  give  to  us  the  amount  of  tariff  which  we  would  ask,  it  will  not 
be  a  burden  upon  other  occupations,  but  will  indirectly  give  to  them 
an  equal  share  of  advantage  in  their  labors  and  to  measure  to  them  a 
sufficient  return  to  cover  the  prospective  additional  prices  which  they 
wiU  pay  for  our  product.  In  other  words,  if  a  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand 
is  placed  upon  imported  lumber,  although  it  will  raise  the  price  of  this 
commodity,  yet,  those  who  purchase  our  product  will  derive  a  corre- 
spondingly increased  price  for  their  productions  to  cover  this  advance. 
If  oi^  industry  stood  alone,  and  a  tariff  was  placed  on  lumber  and 
other  industries  not  protected  to  the  same  general  or  relative  amount 
as  they  may  require  to  meet  the  competition  from  abroad,  then  a  tariff 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  temporarily,  as  in  a  very  short  time  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  competition  with  other  countries  in  the  other 
industries  would  soon  render  our  occupation  as  undesirable  as  any  of 
the  others.  So  that  in  a  general  way  we  have  the  same  desire  to  have 
all  other  industries  protected  to  their  reasonable  and  proper  extent  that 
we  have  in  asking  for  a  very  moderate  duty  on  lumber. 

And  in  considering  the  question  of  the  relative  advantages  te  the 
lumbermen  and  other  interests  which  would  come  from  granting  our 
request  we  would  compare  first  with  the  farmer,  whose  interests  are 
only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  directly  protected  by  the  tariff 
schedules.  The  lumber  industry  deals  more  largely  in  proportion  with 
the  farmer  than  does  any  other  industry  or  occupation.  The  cutting 
of  logs  and  bringing  them  te  market,  and  the  sawing,  sticking,  plan- 
ing, and  handling  of  lumber,  not  only  involves  large  numbers  of  men 
who  consume  a  more  than  correspondingly  proportion  of  food,  but  the 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  teams,  horses,  and  oxen  employed,  both 
in  the  logging  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  makes  a  demand  for  a 
greater  amount  of  feed  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  other  occupations 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  Now  it  will  readily  be 
seen  and  recognized  by  you  all  as  a  common  principle  that  these  lum- 
bermen can  not  pay  a  greater  amount  for  food  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  than  the  amount  which  is  derived  from  their  labor,  and  the 
proportional  amount'  for  their  food  is  in  proportion  to  this  sum.  So 
that  the  rate  of  wages  necessarily  determines  the  amount  which  can  be 
paid  for  the  farmer's  products.  And  this  can  be  more  fully  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  farm  products  and  prices  on  lumber. 
And  in  connection  with  this  I  would  observe  this  one  fact,  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  lumber  is  very  soon  followed  by  an  increase  in 
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the  price  of  labor,  and  that  if  the  lumber  prices  hold  the  value  of 
labor  then  will  take  a  very  lai*ge  proportion  or  percentage  of  the  increase 
in  price.  And  as  the  percentage  of  margin  is  not  large  with  the  man- 
ufacture in  this  department^  as  it  is  in  general  with  all  others,  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  lumber  necessarily,  in  the  course  of  a  limited  time,  neces- 
sitates the  reduction  of  wages  to  a  corresponding  rate.  And  although 
this  reduction  may  not,  and  generally  does  not,  come  in  time  to  save 
the  manufacturers  heavy  losses,  and  in  many  cases  bankruptcy,  yet  it 
is  iuevi  table,  as  the  acckimulation  of  capital  in  any  of  the  firms  engaged 
in  the  lumber  trade  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  the  excessive  losses 
from  an  attempt  to  pay  for  any  great  length  of  time  a  considerable 
percentage  more  for  wages  than  the  market  value  of  the  product  would 
permit. 

If  it  was  necessary  and  appropriate  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stimulus  to  trade,  the  increase  in 
activity  in  all  occupations  have,  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  followed 
a  rise  in  tarifi',  and  corresponding  depressions  always  coming  i^om  tariff 
reductions,  it  would  supplement  the  special  point  made  with  regard  to 
the  farmers  and  our  industry,  to  show  that  a  proper  duty  given  to  us 
in  common  with  a  corresponding  one  to  other  industries,  will  benefit 
the  whole  community  to  an  equal  degree.  But  this  would  be  going 
beyond  what  we  understand  is  desired  of  us,  or  that  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  business  men  to  atteuipt  to  instruct  the  chosen  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  matters  of  general  legislative  principles,  with 
which  you  are  all  probably  more  familiar  than  are  those  who  would 
attempt  to  instruct  you.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  appropriate  that 
we  should  give  our  judgment,  coming  from  the  experience  of  years, 
that  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  our  industry  may  flourish  and 
prosper,  it  must  have  protection  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  British 
America.  A  continuance  of  the  present  conditions  will  result  in  a 
marked  increase  in  this  foreign  productionof  lumber  and  its  importation 
into  this  country,  and  this  will  result  in  still  further  crippling  and 
destroying  the  lumber  trade  of  this  country.  It  will  impoverish  the 
manufacturers,  will  reduce  large  numbers  of  laboriug  men  to  idleness 
and  want,  and  crowd  them  upon  other  occupations  that  will  render  the 
profits  of  such  overcrowded  interests  as  unfortunate  as  will  be  the 
lumbermen  who  crowd  into  it.  And  it  wiU  be  verified,  that  although 
this  will  result  in  as  low  or  lower  prices  for  lumber  than  we  have  to-day, 
it  will  be  still  more  difficult  for  the  American  people  to  purchase  their 
lumber  at  these  low  prices,  than  it  would  to  pay  many  dollars  more 
per  thousand  under  the  favorable  conditions  that  would  come  from  a 
proper  protection  of  our  labor  and  capital  in  common  with  the  other 
industries  of  this  country. 

In  Minneapolis,  which  is  the  largest  primary  lumber  producing  point 
in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other,  the  prices  which 
were  in  October  1893,  $12,  dropped  to  $9.50  in  October  of  1894,  and  in 
the  same  month  of  1895  it  was  $10  and  in  1896  it  was  again  to  $9.50. 
It  cost  $7.50  at  the  rates  that  have  been  prevailing  to  bring  the  logs 
and  manufacture  and  ship  the  lumber.  This  would  leave  for  the  pros* 
ent  price  of  lumber,  which  is  in  this  country  mostly  of  the  grade  men- 
tioned here,  only  $2  for  stumpage  for  profits,  for  renewal  of  plants,  and 
other  necessary  items  to  be  considered  before  the  expenses  are  covered. 
And  if  conditions  are  continued  during  another  year,  the  lumbermen 
will  be  necessitated  to  make  further  reductions  in  labor  rates  and  to 
curtail  their  business  for  each  year  to  the  extent  that  it  haa  been  cur- 
tailed during  the  past  year. 
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The  produce  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  in  1892  was  489,000,000;  in 
1893,  413,000,000;  in  1894,  491,000,000;  in  1896,  478,000,000,  and  in 
1896  it  was  300,000,000.  As  the  other  mill  centers  throaghoat  the  lum- 
ber-producing States  all  curtailed  their  output  to  the  same  extent^  it 
makes  a  proportion  as  between  the  average  of  these  three  previous 
years  and  the  present  year  of  over  50  per  cent,  necessitating  in  this 
way  a  reduction  of  employment  for  labor  to  the  extent  of  over  one- 
third,  and  either  requiring  every  third  man  to  remain  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  reduce  the  number  of  days'  work  given  to  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  and  others  to  be  entirely  out  of  employment  in  this 
line.  If  this  shall  continue  during  the  coming  year,  and  our  lumbei 
industry  is  to  be  turned  over  in  large  part  to  British  America,  it  is 
certainly  not  very  reassuring  to  consider,  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  policy. 

There  has  been  a  general  apparent  impression  in  the  tariff  bills  that 
lumber  is  a  raw  material  and  does  not  need  protection.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  raw  material  in  the  lumber  interest  excepting  the  tree  stand- 
ing in  the  woods.  It  requires  hard  and  in  some  respects  skillful  labor 
to  turn  it  into  lumber  and  furnish  it  to  the  market.  In  fact  everything 
almost,  from  the  stump  to  the  finished  lumber  delivered  on  the  cars,  is 
labor,  and  as  the  prevailing  labor  rates  in  this  country  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  Canada,  averaging  almost  50  per  cent,  it  follows  that  if 
other  industries  are  protected  and  this  one  is  not  to  an  equally  appro- 
priate extent,  then  our  industry  mnst  go  down,  and  it  will  help  to  pull 
the  others  down  with  it,  because  the  rates  for  jiabor  must  be  reduced  to 
meet  the  present  conditions.  And  if  we  get  them  below  those  prevail- 
ing in  other  industries  and  occupations,  it  will  turn  them  from  this  to 
those  that  are  more  profitable,  and  this  will  help  to  pull  them  all  down 
to  the  common  level. 

As  to  the  amount  of  protection  which  we  should  give  to  lumber,  unless 
we  are  intending  to  return  to  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  has  prevailed, 
the  amount  of  $2  x)er  thousand  would  certainly  not  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  cost  of  producing  the  lumber.  Its  importations 
from  Canada  into  the  markets  along  the  lake  is  no  more  than  would 
be  the  cost  to  bring  it  from  any  of  our  competing  points,  and,  in  fact, 
the  Canadian  railways  are  especially  favoring  their  lumber  interests 
the  same  as  their  Government  is  helping  the  lumbermen  in  the  purchase 
of  timber.  The  actual  cost  of  the  pine  timber  in  Canada,  which  con- 
sists very  largely  of  white  pine,  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
charged  by  our  Government,  as  shown  in  the  recent  sale  of  timber  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  Canadian 
price  averages  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  all  told,  and  the  payments,  excepting 
in  small  part,  are  made  on  the  scale  of  the  logs  after  they  are  cut,  and 
time  given  to  put  the  lumber  into  market,  or  at  least  to  convert  a  con- 
siderable j)ortion  of  it.  There  are  no  large  bills  of  taxes  on  the  land, 
as  the  lumberman  here  is  charged,  or  more  accumulated  amount  of  inter- 
est on  carrying  the  timber.  And,  furthermore,  they  specially  favor 
their  lumber  industry  by  giving  to  one  firm  a  certain  large  tract  of  land 
exclusively  for  their  benefit.  So  that  each  lumber  firm  makes  a  location 
of  camps,  roads,  dams,  or  logging  railways,  and  is  secured  in  its  hold- 
ings for  many  years  without  any  conflict  or  competition  with  others 
in  the  mixture  of  ownership,  as  we  have  in  our  country.  With  us  the 
best  that  any  lumber  firm  can  do  is  to  obtain  certain  pieces  of  land  in 
a  given  township  or  district  where  other  lumber  firms  have  ownership 
of  pieces  mixed  through  the  same  territory,  and  this  makes  it  more 
expensive,  troublesome^  and  unsatisfactory.    And,  when  added  to  the 
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general  fact  that  Canadian  timber  is  better  quality  and  the  stnnipage 
costs  less  than  half  as  much  and  labor  only  two- thirds  as  much,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  be  protection  on  the  part  of  our  lumber  to  cover 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production;  and,  in  fact,  the  duty  asked  will 
not  let  the  lumbermen  outhold  under  present  circumstances  as  compared 
to  the  lumbermen  in  Canada.  Their  profits  will  be  large,  while  ours 
will  be  small  or  a  minus  quantity. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  for  rendering  the  common  kinds 
of  lumber  sufliciently  valuable  to  i)ay  for  saving  the  poorer  grade  of 
logs  and  convert  it  into  the  commonest  grades  of  lumber.  If  it  costs 
more  to  cut,  haul,  drive,  and  convert  into  lumber  a  cheap  grade  of 
logs  than  can  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  market,  it  will  follow  that  they 
will  be  left  in  the  woods  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  worms,  and  decay. 
So  that  the  depletion  of  our  forests  will  go  on  to  an  extra  extent,  while 
we  at  the  same  time  offer  inducements  to  Canada  to  double  our  supple- 
mental supply  from  that  country  by  offering  inducements  for  them  to 
cut  it  over  faster  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  For  while  the  amount 
of  lumber  that  came  to  us  from  Canada  in  1880  to  1890  was  not  so 
greatly  below  even  the  larger  amount  sent  here  in  1896,  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  demand  in  the  country  and  the  prospective  amount  that 
they  will  send  in  the  future,  with  the  increased  mill  capacity  which  they 
are  providing,  and  the  exceedingly  small  demand  for  our  lumber  in 
these  times  and  the  times  that  will  continue,  without  protection,  it 
makes  a  proportional  competition  that  is  really  several  times  greater 
than  under  ordinary  conditions.  And  this  competition  from  the  north- 
ern line  will  crowd  the  competition  from  the  northern  pineries  of  this 
country  onto  those  of  the  Southern  States  and  demoralize  the  lumber 
business  there  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  where  the  direct  compe- 
tition comes.  And  the  growing  experience  of  the  past  several  years 
with  our  southern  neighbors  can  be  testified  to  by  them. 

In  fact,  this  competition  from  the  British  line  will  cause  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  in  wages  and  in  sad  experience,  much  greater 
than  the  entire  value  of  the  product  that  comes  into  the  country,  and 
there  seems  no  possible  escape  excepting  to  at  least  equalize  the  condi- 
tions of  difference  in  labor  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  And  the 
minimum  amount  that  seenis  in  any  manner  adequate  to  accomplish 
this,  and  particularly  in  the  depressed  times  under  which  we  are  living, 
will  be  the  sum  asked  for  by  your  petitioners  of  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  price  of  lumber  compare  with  the  price 
in  1890,  when  the  duty  was  lower! 

Mr.  Walker.  The  price  of  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  which  is  the  largest 
primary  market  in  the  world,  is  $9.50.    In  1890  it  was  $11. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  think  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  lumber  in  Minne- 
apolis t 

Mr.  Walker.  The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  our  product  and  on  that 
of  others  and  the  conse(iuent  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness since  1894  has  reduced  the  demand  for  our  lumber  to  that  extent 
that  the  proportional  amount  that  came  from  Canada  has  so  overbur- 
dened the  market  that  the  excess  has  reduced  the  price  of  lumber  to  an 
amount  which  is  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  lumber  coming  from 
Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  lumber  of  the  Northwest,  in 
October,  1890,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  $2  to  $1  per  1,000  on 
certain  kinds  of  lumber,  increased  the  price  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,0001 

Mr.  Walker.  The  price  ran  from  $11  to  $11.50  in  1892.  That  was 
owing  not  to  the  reduction  in  the  tariff,  but  to  other  conditions  that 
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prevailed  in  the  country,  bnt  partly  to  the  tariftbill  of  1890,  which  put 
a  larger  duty  on  other  commodities  and  that  helped  to  make  a  demand 
for  our  lumber.    The  increase  of  trade  helped  us. 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  It  stimulated  the  industries  of  the  United  Statest 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  decline  until  after  1892,  when  general 
prices  declined  t 

Mr.  Walker.  It  ran  from  $12  down  to  $9.50. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  reduction  was  subsequent  to  1892. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  prices  of  all  commodities  were  then  reduced. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir  5  and  always  will  whenever  you  reduce  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be.  It  is  a  depression  in 
trade  and  business. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  depression  in  trade  comes  from  the  reduction  of 
the  tarift'. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  point  is  whether  depression  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lumber — whether  it  was  the  general  depres- 
sion in  other  articles  or  in  this  particular  article? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  was  on  account  of  both,  because  the  demand 
for  our  lumber  of  course  regulates  the  price.  If  American  goods  are 
reduced  to  excessive  competition  from  abroad  it  brings  in  goods  which 
we  should  be  produciug  at  home,  and  the  lack  of  demand  for  lumber  is 
reflected  in  all  industries. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  the  tariff  act  of  1890  reduced  the  rate  one-half, 
still  the  price  of  lumber  kept  up  under  that  tariff  until  this  general 
depression  of  1893  set  in. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  until  1893;  and  then  it  began  to  decline. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  production  of  lumber  in  this  country 
compare  with  the  production  from  1890  to  18931 

Mr.  Walker.  The  products  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  in  1892  were 
489,000,000;  in  1893, 41 3,000,000;  in  1894, 491,000,000;  in  1895, 478,000,- 
000,  and  in  1896,  300,000,000. 

Mr.  Tawnky.  Have  you  the  production  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  pre- 
ceding 1894! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELLB.  Were  the  prices  in  your  immediate  section  affected 
by  the  unusual  demand  connected  with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago! 

Mr.  Walker.  Only  indirectly.  It  absorbed  lumber  that  would  oth- 
erwise come  in  competition  with  our  product,  and  gave  us  the  a<lvan- 
tage  of  a  better  demand  and  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber was  reduced  the  price  of  lumber  rose  in  1892,  which,  you  said,  was 
caut^ed  by  tlie  increase  in  other  articles.    What  are  those  articles! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  that  the  duty  on  many  manufactured  goods 
was  increased,  or,  at  least,  maintained,  by  the  tariff  of  1890,  while  other 
articles — ^like  our  own — were  reduced  or  put  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  can  not  designate  any  large  class  of  goods! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  wool  and  cotton  and  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  general  improvement  in  trade  increased  the  price 
of  lumber! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  prices  on  woolen  goods  and  iron  were  a 
little  less. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  been 
increased.    Several  years  ago  the  price  of  lumber  was  $13.50,  and  it 
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has  gone  down  to  $11,  and  then  to  $9.50.  It  has  been  declining  since 
1880  and  1890.  In  1890  it  was  $11  as  against  $12  in  1889.  In  1891  it 
ran  up  a  little — $1.  Sometimes  tliere  is  a  variation,  owiug  to  the  amount 
of  logs  cnt  for  lumber,  and  sometimes  the  market  is  overstocked.  If 
you  overstock  the  market  5  per  cent,  it  may  make  a  change  in  values 
of  10  per  cent  or  more,  because  if  there  is  no  demand  sufficient  to  take 
it  lip  competition  runs  down  the  price. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  any  combine  among  lumber  dealers  to  raise 
the  price  of  lumber! 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  combine  or  organization  what- 
soever. There  is  no  trust  or  combine  in  the  Northwest— only  a  trade 
association  for  general  comparison  of  ideas  on  matters  of  general 
interest. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer f 

Mr.  Walkeb.  I  manufacture  lumber  and  I  sell  logs — ^perhaps  as 
many  of  them  as  anyone  else.    I  have  been  at  it  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  following  papers  for  the  record: 

P.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Daluth,  a  few  weeks  ago  addressed  a  letter  to  several  Canadian 
lumber  manufacturers  asking  a  statement  as  to  the  wages  they  paid  circular  and 
band  sawyers,  fliers,  edgers,  setters,  pilers,  and  common  laborers  al>out  the  mills, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  replies  received,  compared  with  wages  paid  at 
Duluth  for  ten  hours'  work,  while  the  Canadian  wages  are  for  eleven  houxs^work: 

[Minneapolis  Lumbennaa,  September  98, 18M.] 


Snwyera 

Filers 

Kdgers 

Setters  

Filers 

Common  laborers 


T.AW. 

Murray, 

Nortb  Bay, 

Ontario. 


$2. 25  to  $1.  SO 
2.00to  2.50 
1.20  to  1.75 
1.50  to  1.76 
1.25  to  1.60 
1.16  to  1.25 


Keeling  A 

Brown, 
Warren,  On- 
tario. 


$1.75  to  $2. 25 
2.00to  2.50 
1.50  to  1.75 
l.SOto  1.75 
1.25to  1.50 
1.15  to  1.25 


Blind  RiTer 

Lumber 

Company, 

BUnd  River, 
Ontario. 


12.00 

^.OOto  4.00 

LeOto  1.75 

1.50 

1.20 

1.25 


Dnliith. 


$4.50 

5b  00 

2.SS 

2.25 

$L76to  2.00 

L25to  L60 


The  highest  wages  paid  sawyers,  for  instance,  is  $2.50  a  day  of  eleven  hours,  while 
Duluth  wages  are  $4.50  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  Filers  are  paia  $1  more  for  ten  hours' 
work  at  Duluth  than  the  highest-paid  Canadian  filer  who  works  eleven  hours,  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  cost  of  stumpage,  it  is  seen 
that  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  much  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  this  connlxy, 
for  wages  is  the  largest  item  in  any  manufacturing  business. 

The  Surveyor-General  has  completed  his  scale  for  the  year,  and  the  result  shows  a 
very  great  falling  off  from  last  year,  or  from  any  one  of  the  past  three  years.  Since 
the  Ist  of  September  up  to  the  20th  of  this  month,  at  which  time  the  scaling  was 
Huisbed,  there  were  turned  to  the  Minneapolis  miUa  575,067  logs,  which  scaled 
50,418,360  feet,  and  this  brings  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  241,045,^  feet,  the  total 
number  of  feet  of  logs  that  have  been  sawed  into  lumber  by  the  mills  of  the  city 
during  the  present  year  in  the  sawing  season  that  has  Just  closed.  Last  year  the 
total  number  of  feet  scaled  was  386,576,630.  The  boom  company  started  out  the 
year  with  Instructions  to  turn  only  three-fourths  the  amount  of  logs  that  were 
turned  last  year,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  manufacturers  to  restrict  their  cut  to 
that  amount.  Even  at  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  shut  down  earlier  than  was 
expected,  and  the  result  is  that  the  number  of  feet  of  logs  turned  to  the  mills  is  less 
than  lost  year  by  nearly  38  per  cent.  At  the  St.  Paul  boom  there  have  been  scaled 
431,421  logs  that  have  aggregated  50,989,360  feet. 
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Scaled  to  June  4 

Juno  to  July 

July  1  to  Ang^iflt  1 

Angost  1  to  September  1. 
September  1  to  oloae 


Total 


1883. 


81,227,400 
07, 274, 420 
63, 020. 190 
55, 321. 770 
07, 432, 050 


1804. 


40, 500, 000 
GO,  500, 000 
57,840.000 
66, 761. 270 
135, 378, 500 


314, 276, 780 


878. 089, 560 


1895. 


80, 835, 000 
72, 216, 770 
78, 894,  :i60 
78, 835, 650 
125,594,850 


1806. 


00,750.480 
65,132,810 
63, 748, 630 
50, 418, 360 


386,676.630 


241,045.280 


Bayt. 

May  16  to  October  16,  1893 131 

May  6  to  November  2,  1894 154 

May  15  to  November  1, 1895 144 

June  1  to  September  25, 1896 100 

The  following  is  the  wholesale  price  of  timber  Joist  and  dimension,  at 
Minneapolis  on  October  15,  of  the  years  named: 


1879 $11.00 

1880 12.00 

1881 13.00 

1882 15.00 

1883 15.00 

1884 13.00 

1885 13.00 

1886 14.00 

1887 14.50 


1888 $13.00 

1889 12.00 

1890 11.00 

1891 12.00 

1892 12.50 

1893 12.00 

1894 9.50 

1895 10.00 

1896 9.50 


Following  is  the  cut  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  for  a  series  of  years: 


1870 118,233,000 

1871 117,557,000 

1872 167,918,000 

1873 189,909,000 

1874 '..  191,305,000 

1875 156,665,000 

1876 200,317,000 

1877 129,076,000 

1878 130,274,000 

1879 149,754,000 

1880 195,452,000 

1881 234,244,000 

1882 314,363,000 

1883 272,793,000 


1884 300,724,000 

1885 313,998,000 

1886 262,636,000 

1887 220,822,000 

1888 337,663,-000 

1889 275,855,000 

1890 343,574,000 

1891 447,713,000 

1892 488,724,000 

1893 413,581,000 

1894 491,256,000 

1895 479,102,000 

1896 300,235,000 


MISSISSIPPI   LUMBER   INTERESTS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L  C.  ENOCHS,  OF  JACKSON,  MISS. 

Thubsday,  December  31^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

American  citizenship  and  rights  are  safflcient  explanation  for  the 
presence  on  this  occasion  of  a  committee  from  a  national  lumber  con- 
vention. We  appeal  for  proper  tariff  distribution.  We  assume  prior 
Ways  and  Means  Committees,  through  their  reports,  have  discriminated 
against  the  industry  in  which  we  are  interested. 

I  can  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of  my  fellow  lumbermen  that  lum- 
ber was  singled  out  as  one  industry  with  which  to  make  an  experiment 
of  free  trade.  Bather,  a  misconception  as  to  the  quantity  and  availa- 
bility of  our  unused  forest  resources  is  the  explanation  that  commends 
itseli'  to  my  judgment  for  lumber  being  taken  off  the  dutiable  list. 
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Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  a  given  jieriod  so  filled  tbe  attention  and 
admiration  of  oar  people  by  their  superb  lumbering  as  to  overshadow 
and  in  a  large  degree  lose  to  view  the  fact  that  the  older  States  were 
in  any  measureable  sense  factors  in  the  lumber  trade,  nor  was  it 
believed  their  methods  and  supplies  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
our  own  borders.  White  pine  was  specifically  crowned  "  king  of  woods," 
and  generally  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  material  fit  to  make  good 
lumber. 

Years  ago,  in  the  70's,  statisticians  of  a  class  and  purpose  adverse  to 
our  national  interest,  named  the  dates  in  the  80's  when  the  forests  of 
these  Korth  sections  should  yield  up  their  last  saw  log. 

Notice,  here  we  have  the  seeding  which  came  to  fruitage  in  the  tariff 
acts  of  1890  and  1894,  and  it  was  not  of  our  sowing. 

The  effect  of  advanced  stumpage  values  in  stimulating  better  logging 
operations,  economic  mill  methods,  and  widened  rangeof  lumber  in  grad- 
ing, all  in  conservation  of  oar  timber  resources,  had  not  manifested 
themselves. 

Under  these  powerful  influences  the  timber  yield  was  more  than 
doubled  as  to  the  estimated  available  timber,  and  many  times  increased 
by  the  hitherto  thought  unavailable  and  valueless  forest  covers  in  the 
territory  involved,  in  the  statistical  product  and  period  already  men- 
tioned, which  we  class  as  of  Canadian  interest. 

"No  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  easy  white  pine  stumpage  was  then 
taken  into  service  or  estimated  statistical  count,  even  by  lumbermen, 
and  untold  millions — we  might  with  better  propriety  say  billions — of 
feet  were  sacrificed,  destroy^,  outside  the  lumberman's  operation. 

Within  the  precincts  and  habitat  of  the  Northern  pine  other  timber 
was  found  serviceable  and  adapted  for  lumbering,  and  added  a  larger 
quantity  to  the  lumber  supply  than  the  adverse  statisticians  allowed 
existence  of  in  white  pine. 

Beyond  this,  and  of  great  importance,  adequate  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  timber  properties  were,  in  a  generic 
sense,  unknown  even  to  lumbermen.  North,  South,  and  West  alike.  So 
it  is  no  offensive  criticism  to  class  the  legislative  conception  that  first 
reduced  and  then  struck  our  industry  from  the  dutiable  list  as  a  mis- 
conception of  our  national  timber  resources. 

It  is  consistent  with  and  inclusive  of  the  matter  to  say  that  all  the 
facts  incident  to  this  industry  and  the  timber  it  depends  on  were  not 
within  the  range  of  legislative  vision.  The  other  timber  sections  were 
simply  waiting  for  their  turn  to  come,  and  it  was  a  losing  as  well  as 
waiting  game  for  these  unused  timber  sections  before  the  fact  of  adverse 
legislation  as  well  as  since. 

The  Saginaw  Valley,  within  the  earlier  part  of  this  decade,  gave  up 
its  supremacy  as  the  largest  lumbering  section  of  the  country,  which 
indicated  to  those  who  held  that  section  in  view  as  the  dominating  one,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  took  Canadian  lumber  interest  into  bosom,  felt  that 
lumbering  would  radically  decline  in  this  country,  and  that  a  changed 
policy  as  to  Canadian  product  was  admissible  and  desirable.  That  the 
treeless  sections  joined  heartily  in  this  view,  although  their  supply  was 
not  from  Canada,  but  largely  from  our  own  section  (the  South),  is  a 
rather  striking  phase  of  this  matter,  and  not  appreciable  from  the  point 
of  interest  and  sympathy  of  Southern,  Northern,  or  Western  lumbermen. 

If  we  should  allow  this  was  right  as  to  the  Saginaw  Valley  or  that 
giving-out  section,  it  was  radically  wrong  as  to  all  the  other  timber 
sections  of  this  nation  if  in  any  degree  this  policy  should  hinder  pro- 
duction therein,  because  hindering  production  in  this  country  has  never 
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yet  been  other  than  rank,  outrageons  waste  of  timber  valne  and  indus- 
trial service.  Service  as  to  onr  industrial  operations  is  of  greater 
national,  community,  or  individual  value  than  free  imports  of  Canadian 
lumber  can  be  to  the  individual  sections  which  were  to  be  benefited 
by  inviting  it  into  our  country. 

In  the  light  and  testimony  of  events,  it  was  an  error  even  as  to  the 
Saginaw  Valley,  and  emphatically  a  gross  error  as  to  all  other  timber- 
bearing  sections.  We  come  testifying  to  this  experience  from  Maine  to 
Wasliington,  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana  and  Texas,  all  sections  join^ 
iug  in  or)e  common  protest,  all  witnessing  that  waste,  profligacy,  and 
loss  are  the  result  of  this  discrimination  against  this  universally  dis- 
tributed industry.  We  offer  not  only  our  personal  testimony,  and  that 
of  thousands  whose  delegates  we  are,  but  support  it  by  startling  statis- 
tics gathered  and  stored  in  the  census  reports,  which  affirm  the  present 
and  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  future  to  our  view  as  but  the  past 
inverted. 

Let  us  examine  this  industry  in  its  relation  to  other  industries.  By 
comparison : 

In  what  does  this  industry  differ  from  other  industries  listed  in  four- 
teen classes  from  A  to  N  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  18941 

Not  in  hazard,  save  it  is  more  hazardous  if  we  may  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fire  insurance  experience  tables,  a!id  their  provisions. 

Not  in  permanency  of  mill  plant,  for  the  life  limit  thereof  is  several 
times  within  the  experience  of  the  operator  who  survives  the  bank- 
ruptcy period. 

Not  in  margins  of  profit  compared  with  other  lines,  instances  of  which 
are  easily  substituted  from  your  own  observation  and  aequaintance. 

Not  in  ease  and  comfort  as  a  life  vocation;  as  to  these  items  no  refer- 
ences are  possible.  They  are  only  written  in  the  experiences  of  our 
class. 

Why  discriminate  between  our  Southern  lumber  and  Southern  cotton, 
both  sold  and  utilized  in  the  section  in  which  we  meet  competition  with 
Canadian  lumber f 

Why  discriminate  between  Alabama  or  Tennessee  lumber  and  their 
cotton,  iron,  firebrick,  cement,  marble,  stone,  tobacco,  or  even  ^<  moun- 
tain dew!" 

Why  should  the  prairie  farmer,  in  the  treeless  section,  whose  interests 
were  well  watched  in  this  antilumber-tariff  matter,  have  his  products, 
to  wit,  animals,  buckwheat,  com  or  maize,  corn  meal,  oats,  rye  flour, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  barley,  and  barley  pearled  patent  or 
hulled  and  barley  malt,  protected  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  and  disrobe  the 
timber  sections,  who  are  the  best  patrons  he  may  have  for  his  cereals  f 

If  lumber  should  be  free  of  duty  for  the  prairie  sections,  should  not 
the  lumberman  be  free  from  tariff  payment  on  the  provisions  and  supplies 
bought  of  the  prairie  farmer! 

We  challenge  any  man  to  name  any  great  essential  feature  or  element 
to  our  advantage  in  the  whole  industrial  range  indicating  necessity  or 
warrant  for  the  difference  of  tariff  policy  toward  the  lumber  interest. 

Next,  notice  how  this  industrial  outcast  contributes  to  the  other 
industries. 

Take  an  inventory  of  a  Southern,  a  Northern,  a  Central,  a  Pacific  or 
Atlantic  Coast  lumber  establishment,  and  see  how  they  contribute  some 
20  per  cent,  through  Schedules  B,  C,  G,  M,  and  N,  to  governmental 
support.  To  enumerate,  notice  firebrick,  cement,  all  the  items  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  well  as  steel  rails,  anchors  and  beams,  nails,  spikes,  saws, 
rivets,  belting,  and  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.    These 
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additions  of  cost  Id  the  original  investment  most  be  distributed  and 
figured  out  of  the  investment  with  carrying  interest  within  a  few  years. 

Again,  we  must  pay  for  supplies  in  the  daily  and  yearly  operations 
which  have  been  increased  in  cost  to  us  by  the  indirect-tax  method  we 
have  in  discussion,  and  these  figure  constantly  into  our  cost  statement. 

Now  we  are  advised  that  none  of  these  items,  or  at  least  but  few  of 
them,  are  so  increased  in  cost  to  our  Canadian  neighbors.  To  the  e^ctent 
of  these  additional  items  of  cost  is  not  our  legislation  against  us  and 
favorable  to  Canada f 

It  seems  undeniable  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  assisting  CSinadians 
to  the  extent  of  tbese  items  of  cost  in  our  operation. 

Let  us  go  mto  some  detail  as  to  the  community  service  lumber  ren- 
ders. The  operating  cost  ^< average"  in  a  Southern  saw  and  planing 
mill  is  approximately  stated  at  $7  per  thousand  feet.  What  is  the  com- 
munity interest  in  this  itemt  First,  70  per  cent  is  paid  to  labor,  and 
we  have  $4.90.  Next,  this  fumishes  as  an  average  weight  3,000  pounds 
tonnage  to  our  railroads.  An  average  rate  is  25  cents  per  hundred 
to  territory  north  of  Ohio  Eiver,  equal  to  $7.60.  Next,  the  laborer 
spends  80  per  cent  of  his  proportion  for  supplies  which  are  bought 
from  other  industrial  and  agricultural  people,  equal  to  $3.92.  Next, 
the  mill  owner  spends  for  rails,  feed,  and  other  supplies,  estimated,  $1. 
Next,  the  railroads  haul  the  supplies  of  mill  owner  and  laborer  to  origi- 
nal Southern  mill  point.  Tonnage  basis  decreased,  traffic,  tarifif  value 
increased,  so  that  the  transportation  interest  in  this  return  traffic  is 
safely  estimated  at  $1  per  thousand  feet  for  the  whole  quantity  of 
lumber  hauled  from  our  section  into  the  territory  competitive  as  to 
Canadian  lumber,  $1.  Is  not  this  summary,  $18.32,  an  attractive  item 
as  an  expression  of  community  interest  from  this  industry! 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  high-sounding  policy  the  life-insurance 
companies  would  call  this,  and  what  kind  of  "a  special^  they  would 
commit  it  to  that  it  might  be  presented  and  accepted  of  the  people. 
One  national  policy  calls  it  protection.  The  other  tariff  for  revenue. 
Does  this  exhibit  not  argue  interchange  of  products  between  the  forest 
and  the  field  and  the  mine  and  all  the  vocations  and  professions  of  our 
grand  national  community!  We  assert  that  the  extension  within  rea- 
sonable conception  and  indefensible  aptitude  may  be  carried  much 
further  than  stated  above.  When  a  schoolboy,  as  a  part  of  arithmet- 
ical study,  I  was  taught  to  place  prox)Osition8  for  computation  on  a 
line,  ^^Hobart's  line,"  as  my  teacher  named  it.  Let  us  so  place  this 
proposition. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  Canadian  lumber. 

Assume  a  price  for  comparison,  let  it  be :  Canadian  price  $10.  Amer- 
ican price,  $10;  American  investment,  supplies,  timber,  labor,  railroad, 
professional,  agricultural,  and  other  vocations  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Take  any  industrial  or  professional  calling,  and  consider  its  interest 
in  relation  to  this  formula,  and  how  shall  you  find  the  price  that  shall 
justify  extraneous  lumber  trading!  What  is  the  economic  character  of 
the  act  which  buys  lumber  in  Canada  and  allows  our  forest  resources 
to  waste  and  our  industries  to  dwarf!  How  shall  the  policy  find 
defense!  As  a  means  to  an  end,  does  not  industrial  lumber  provide 
"good  gifts,"  "showers  of  blessing,"  commensurate  ^ith  the  distribu- 
tion we  ask!  Is  not  the  national  unit  and  multiplicity  of  interests  so 
manifestly  with  the  American  lumbermen  that  no  other  or  different 
statement  is  necessary!  Doos  not  the  community  service  which  lumber 
bears  entitle  it  to  central  ]X)sition  in  our  industrial  sheaf,  and  will  that 
motto,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall/'  not  apply  in  unquestioned 
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iorce  and  appropriateness  as  an  essential  of  oar  appeal  for  right  distri- 
bution through  tariff  acts! 

We  have  stated  belief  in  the  original  basis  as  that  right  distribution. 
It  has  been  said  that  by  '^  industry  and  her  handmaid  commerce"  man 
onl^  comes  into  perfect  development.  If  so,  cruel  is  the  conception  and 
savage  the  hand  that  will  write  an  American  statute  that  restrains  any 
industrial  or  commercial  movement  within  our  boarders.  How  can  you 
so  effectually  hold  out  the  promised  golden  scepter  as  by  assurance  of 
secure  and  constant  employment  of  all  the  factors  of  our  civilization  f 
This  means  not  onej  but  all  alike,  men,  industries,  and  professions. 

Referring  to  and  approving  the  statistics  submitted  by  our  memorial, 
we  ask  attention  to  a  few  general  conditions  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  a  section 
remote  from  the  source  of  supply,  which  we  ask  restraint  of  because  of 
its  competition.  An  industrial  vocation  is  not  unlike  any  or  all  other 
highly  wrought  existences.  To  know  law  or  medicine,  you  muse  prac- 
tice law  or  medicine,  so  an  industrial  life  must  be  lived  that  it  may  be 
known.  It  is  thus  appropriate  that  we  come  advising  you  of  differen- 
tials in  product,  trade,  demand,  and  local  special  requirements,  which 
forbid  a  wide,  comprehensive  lumber  operation  or  distribution  save  the 
volume  of  business  is  large  and  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary in  direction  thereof  is  of  the  best  order  of  talent  and  executive 
ability. 

A  s.mall  lumber  operation  is  inadequate  and  incompetent  for  any- 
thing save  the  immediate  local  community  wants,  hence  we  must  make 
l^rge  quantities  of  lumber  and  distribute  it  or  sell  it  in  the  large  con- 
sumptive centers  of  population  or  we  must  not  enter  this  industrial  field. 
If  the  mills  from  the  South  should  be  stopped  by  adverse  railroad  rates 
from  sending  their  products  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  not  exceeding  20 
per  cent  of  the  Southern  mills  need  start  up  for  the  good  year  1897. 

The  whole  Southern  section  is  at  a  rate  disadvantage  as  to  Canadian 
lumber  products  of  from  $3  to  $6  per  thousand  feet.  The  rate  situa- 
tion from  our  section  has  alrea;dy  been  stressed  to  a  considerable 
degree  to  enable  Soutliern  lumber  to  enter  competitive  territory  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  justify  adaptation  of  mill  and  sale  methods  to 
the  demands  of  the  North  section. 

This  industry  is  an  essential  to  the  employment  of  both  capital  and 
labor  in  our  sparse-settled  community.  A  large  percentage  of  our 
product  after  it  is  made  is  now  sacrificed  because  of  restraint  of  non- 
markets  for  it;  that  is,  the  coarser  product  so  well  brought  to  your 
attention  by  Mr.  Goodyear  and  others.  I  venture  the  assertion,  and 
every  practical  Southern  lumberman  and  Northern  lumberman  as  well, 
who  may  have  interlocked  our  operations  will  confirm  the  assertion, 
that  each  year  now  finds  as  much  waste  stock  unused  in  the  Southern 
forest  as  comes  as  lumber  from  Canadian  sections. 

The  troublous  issue  in  all  lines  of  manufacturing  is  the  difQculty  of 
providing  the  place  and  market  for  the  unwanted  product. 

As  this  product  is  now  esteemed  of  no  value — that  is,  coarse  stock — and 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  Canadian  product  should  make  a  partially 
better  market  for  this  valueless  product,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  would 
add  to  our  national  resources  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  so 
saved  and  advanced  to  marketable  relations  f 

If  the  measure  of  economic  conception  was  full  and  this  waste  was 
beyond  mind  and  hand,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  our  appeal. 
If  the  positions  assumed  are  tenable  and  true  as  to  our  section — and  we 
stand  ready  to  prove  them  in  every  essential  quality — what  shall  we 
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say  of  the  policy  that  propagates  and  fosters  such  waste  and  improvi 
dencet 

I  remember  the  building  of  a  railroad  throughjour  section  (Mississippi) 
in  1859 — it  is  now  the  Illinois  Central.  The  territory  from  the  State 
line  north  for  a  distance  of  70  miles  was  then  an  unbroken  forest,  and 
of  the  very  best  quality  of  yellow  pine  timber.  It  has  been  cut  back 
now  until  there  is  a  strip  say  12  miles  on  either  side  that  is  wholly  cleared 
of  timber  suitable  for  lumbering,  or  1,680  square  miles,  or  1,075,200 
acres.  An  outside  estimate  as  to  what  has  been  made  into  lumber  in 
that  section  will  be  20  per  cent.  What  is  the  loss  of  value,  in  its 
national  sense,  of  approximately  800,000  acres  of  timber  which  has  been 
sacrificed  and  wasted  in  the  clearing  process  for  agricultural  purposes? 

The  mere  suggestion  of  the  proposition  is  in  itself  a  criticism  of 
economics  well  nigh  intolerable.  Lying  back  of  this  strip  are  other 
sections  largely  held  by  resident  owners.  If  lumbermen  extend  their 
railway  tracks  into  these  forests  as  fast  as  the  residents  wish  to  clear 
and  reduce  them  to  agricultural  lands,  every  foot  of  this  product  would 
be  available  for  community  service  and  wealth  making.  This  condition 
is  probably  more  aggravated  in  my  own  section  than  in  others,  because 
our  pine  lands  are  somewhat  better  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  it  is 
bad  enough  in  the  least  aggravated  cases  to  be  censurable  in  an 
immeasurable  extent.  Bather,  I  might  have  said,  this  waste  through 
agricultural  purposes  is  more  in  our  section  than  others,  but  the  process 
of  turpentining  which  obtains  in  other  sections  and  not  immediately  in 
ours  will  make  the  case  as  to  our  section  the  lesser  one  as  to  the  whole 
long-leaf  pine  section. 

Other  witnesses  are  within  your  reach  who  are  not  interested  in  this 
discussion  save  as  an  economic  one.  Confer  with  the  honorable  Bepre- 
sentatives  from  my  own  State,  and  I  refer  to  them  without  i>ermission. 
The  gentleman  who  represents  the  Seventh  district  will  affirm  the  state- 
ment of  denudation  and  waste  now  matter  of  discussion  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural section  just  mentioned.  Within  the  past  few  months  he  has 
made  a  personal  canvass  therein,  and  is  able  because  of  this  inter- 
mingling with  his  constituents  to  give  direct  and  pertinent  statement 
or  criticism  of  the  matters  I  allege  as  facte. 

The  gentleman  who  represente  the  Sixth  district  will  give  support 
equally  convincing  as  to  the  agricultural  waste  of  yellow-pine  stumpage 
as  well  as  that  greater  waste  through  the  turpentine  industry. 

Another  gentleman  from  the  Fourth  district  can  be  relied  upon  to 
advise  of  the  difference  between  small,  local  mill  operation — knowledge 
of  which  came  to  him  through  an  associate  in  a  large  lumber  venture — 
and  such  a  large  comprehensive  one  as  we  now  state  is  necessary  for 
successful  lumbering  for  the  sections  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  He  can 
also  tell  you  of  the  failure  of  an  exceptionally  heroic  effort  in  yellow- 
pine  lumbering,  caused  by  the  restraint  of  noumarkets  in  the  north 
section  for  Southern  long-leaf  yellow-pine  lumber. 

The  gentleman  who  represente  so  ably  our  Mississippi  Biver  district 
can  tell  you  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  Mississippi  Biver  timber 
resource  sacrificed  to  the  cotton  planters'  clearing  process.  He  will 
advise  you  of  changed  conceptions  as  to  dealing  with  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  hard  woods  are  being  looked 
to  for  lumbering,  and  if  markete  are  assured  for  their  product  largely 
increased  industry  through  lumber  making  will  be  the  initiative  of  the 
farmers' land-clearing  operation,  instead  of  the  former  methods,  which 
killed  and  destroyed  the  timber  to  make  it  ready  for  removing.  In  the 
whole  State  I  assume  that  not  6  per  cent  of  the  original  timber  resource 
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has  been  dealt  wifch  save  as  an  expense  of  tbe  initiation  to  agricaltnral 
operation. 

Out  of  all  these,  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  tell  yon  of  riches, 
or  wealth  as  the  increment  ol  lumbering  in  our  section,  so  that  the 
^'lumber  barons"  are  yet  to  come  to  our  section.  Industries  generally 
argue  the  social  feature  and  quality  of  existence.  They  go  in  groups. 
They  can  neither  be  outlawed  or  mistreated  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth.  How  shall  the  South  section  hope  to 
attain  to  and  participate  in  the  prosperity  which  comes  from  industrial 
lines  if  the  natural  resources  she  possesses  shall  not  be  utilized  in  the 
initiative  process,  and  what  have  we  so  well  adapted  and  distributed 
for  this  industrial  introduction  as  our  timber  propertiesf  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  certain  North  sections  other  industries  have  succeeded  the  lum- 
ber industry;  so  that  the  impetus  and  progress  installed  by  large 
lumber  operations  have  been  saved  to  the  community  through  other 
industries. 

What  is  the  comparative  prospect  as  to  the  coming  of  industries  to 
our  section  if  hostility  to  those  things  we  have  is  the  measure  of  appre- 
ciation which  is  to  be  manifested  f  How  shall  we  expect  native  or 
other  energy  to  find  that  stimulus  and  security  joined  in  superb  effort 
which  is  essential  to  the  industrial  growth,  the  dearth  of  which  in  our 
section  is  universally  deplored! 

Are  not  justice  and  common  honesty  traits  to  keep  faith  with  in  the 
national  household  f  May  not  domestic  reciprocity  be  written  in  the 
equitable  distribution  we  askf  In  proportion  as  examination  is  thor- 
ough will  the  conviction  of  our  incontrovertible  position  be  fastened 
and  riveted  as  a  factf 

As  a  part  of  our  explanation  of  the  causes  initiative  of  the  adverse 
legislation  toward  our  product,  we  should  add,  the  land  investor's  profit 
is  charged  against  and  added  as  an  offense  to  the  lumber  industrial 
situation,  and  a  degree  of  prejudice  not  unmixed  with  jealousy  has 
entered  through  this  course.  I  refer  to  this  in  the  hope  of  correcting 
an  error.  The  facts  are  that  our  governmental  policy  as  to  the  public 
domain  has  not  been  as  conservative  as  it  might  have  been,  and  when 
great  opportunities  came  for  acquiring  timber  properties,  as  in  other 
lines,  some  lumbermen  had  sagacity  to  see  what  was  an  opportunity, 
and,  as  such,  came  into  possession  of  some  very  valuable  properties. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  was  not  to  be  avoided  nor  censured; 
neither  should  this  misconception  go  unexplained,  because  it  will 
change  the  opinion  that  mill  operation  has  been  unduly  profitable  as 
compared  with  other  business  ventures. 

Those  who  improved  the  opportunities  of  that  period  were  not  unlike 
other  sagacious  business  men,  and  because  a  lumberman  possessed  the 
large  conception,  energy,  and  capital  to  so  utilize  these  opportunities 
for  his  own  account  in  the  lumber  industry  should  not  be  so  much  con- 
sidered the  fault  as  the  virtue  of  the  citizen  who  has  fully  ue^ed  the 
<<  talents"  intrusted  to  his  care  and  keeping. 

But  lumbermen  not  alone  saw  this  opportunity,  for  the  largest  timber 
profit  has  come  to  men  not  lumbermen  in  the  industrial  sense.  The 
land  investor  in  timber  has  not  fared  bettor  than  the  prairie-land 
investor.  Both  bought  at  practically  the  same  prices,  and  has  not  the 
prairie  man  held  in  many  instances  until  his  profit  was  greater  than 
upon  his  timber  purchases f 

We  come  not  as  political  doctrinaires  with  unyielding  convictions  as 
to  the  names  or  classification  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  arguing 
from  that  basiSy  but  as  plain,  unassuming  citizenS|  confessing  the  sense 
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of  nncertaiDty,  pain  and  threat  (not  offensive)  of  unemployed  men,  idle 
factories,  langnishing  business  enterprises,  inquiring  if  we  may  not,  by 
and  with  the  changeid  distribution  of  tariff  which  is  in  progress,  have 
the  interest  we  represent  and  are  interested  in  recognized,  restored, 
and  preserved  for  the  communities  in  which  located. 

It  has  been  said  ^Hhe  most  important  point  to  the  landscape  painter 
lies  in  his  selection  of  the  position  which  will  give  him  the  best  view  of 
all  the  elements  going  into  the  landscape."  If  this  be  true  in  art,  how 
shall  we  emphasize  the  necessity  of  getting  the  fullest,  fairest,  best 
positional  view  of  this  incomparable  industry,  national  in  distribution 
and  interest  f 

When  you  have  taken  this  view,  and  your  conception  has  engrossed 
and  absorbed  all  the  determining  factors  as  we  know  them,  and  as 
they  offer  assistance  and  employment  to  millions  unemployed,  unfed 
American  citizens,  we  well  believe  distribution  based  upon  our  appeal 
for  fair,  just,  and  equal  treatment  of  all  the  members  of  our  national 
(industrial)  household  will  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  and  that 
our  product  shall  find  itself  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the 
dutiable  column* 


NEW  YORK  LUMBBB  INTBBBSTS. 
STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  DODOB,  MEIGS  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW  TOBK 


New  Toek,  December  28^  1896. 

Dear  Sib:  No  equally  important  industry  has  suffered  as  much 
under  the  operation  of  the  last  tariff  bill  as  has  the  lumber  interest  of 
this  country. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson -Gorman  bill  manufacturers  were 
protected  by  a  duty  of  tl  per  thousand  feet  on  all  pine  and  $2  per 
thousand  on  spruce.  All  lumber  was  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  at  once 
every  manufacturer  had  to  meet  a  loss  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
upon  his  stock  on  hand. 

Every  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber  knows  that  all  the  logging 
operations  throughout  the  entire  North  are  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  that  these  logs  are  sawed  during  the  following  summer  and  that  it 
requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from  the  time  the  money  is  put 
in  the  logging  operations  until  the  money  is  returned  again  to  the 
investor. 

The  present  tariff  worked  a  great  injustice  to  the  lumber  trade 
because  no  suitable  time  was  given  to  enable  those  in  it  to  adjust  their 
business  to  avert  the  severe  losses  that  were  sure  to  follow.  Anyone 
acquainted  with  the  business  could  foresee  that  disaster  would  inevitably 
follow  the  passage  of  the  present  bill,  though  few  couJd  anticipate  how 
wide  would  be  the  extent  of  country  affected  by  it. 

We  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  all  our  Congressmen  that  the 
government  of  Canada  is  the  real  owner  of  nearly  all  timber  lands  in 
the  Dominion,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stump- 
age  held  by  it,  which  it  sells  to  its  citizens  at  very  low  prices  and  upon 
easy  terms,  no  competitor  on  this  side  of  the  line  paying  interest  and 
contributing  to  the  support  of  our  Government  by  paying  taxes  can 
successfully  compete  with  it. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  not  only  a  great  advantage  in  buy- 
ing Btumpage  at  low  cost  from  the  Government,  but  also  he  has  an 
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added  advantage  in  the  low  cost  of  wages  and  supplies  used.  The 
wages  paid  in  Canada  are  25  per  cent  less  than  paid  in  all  the  border 
States  and  all  camp  supplies  cheaper  than  south  of  the  line. 

In  protecting  lumber  an  indirect  protection  is  given  to  flour,  hay, 
oats,  and  pork,  which  are  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  all  lumber 
camps. 

In  order  that  owners  of  timber  lands  and  m<'vnuiacturers  of  lumber 
in  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  compete  with  Canadian  mill  men, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed  upon  equal  footing  as  to  cost 
of  lands  and  cost  of  wages,  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff  we  think  all  lumbermen  should  unite  in  urging  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  to  afford  the  relief  so  necessary  to  this  great 
industry.  We  have  not  the  statistics  before  us,  but  we  think  the  capital 
invested,  value  of  product,  and  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try rank  third  in  importance  in  the  Unit^  States.  It  is  bound  in 
with  and  afiects  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  Thousands  of 
men  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  mill  supplies 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  prosperity  of  this  industry,  and  thou- 
sands more  who  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  lumber  will  unite 
in  urging  Congress  to  take  such  action  as  will  restore  this  great  indus- 
try to  its  former  activity.  Of  necessity  it  is  always  to  be  a  pioneer 
industry,  pushing  its  way  into  remote  districts,  making  roads  and 
bridges,  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  building  towns  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  requiring  for  its  support  supplies  from  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  producers  than  any  other  single  industry  in  our  great  coun- 
try. Its  importance  has  never  been  fairly  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  people,  because  its  operations  have  been  far  remote  from  the 
great  centers  of  political  influence.  The  depression  that  followed  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  so  unjustly  discriminated  against  this  great 
industry  has  attracted  attention  to  it  from  North  to  South  alike,  and  all 
sections  will  unite  in  asking  Congress  to  restore  the  former  tariff, 
which  should  cover  not  only  logs  and  lumber,  but  also  pulp  wood,  cord 
wood,  and  all  products  of  the  forest  grown  or  produced  within  our 
borders. 

Dodge,  Meigs  &  Co. 


BUFFAXO  LUMBER  EXCHAI^GB. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  9, 1897. 

Oommttteb  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  Exchange  held  January  9, 1897, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Lumber  Exchange  of  Bnffalo.  N.  Y.,  that  there  should  be  an 
import  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  feet  on  hemlock^  white  and  Norway  pine  lumber,  $2  j»er 
1,000  feet  on  all  otner  woods  in  the  rough,  20  cents  per  1,000  on  shingles,  15  cents 
per  1,000  on  laths,  $4  per  1,000  on  planed  lumber^  $5  per  1,000  on  lumber  worked  iu 
uny  other  way. 

I  am  instructed  to  submit  this  to  you  for  action. 

Knowlton  Mixbb,  Secretary. 
TH 35 
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of  uncertainty,  pain  and  threat  (not  offensive)  of  unemployed  men,  idle 
factories,  langaisbing  business  entcftprises,  inquiring  if  we  may  not,  by 
and  with  the  changeid  distribution  of  tariff  which  is  in  progress,  have 
the  interest  we  represent  and  are  interested  in  recognized,  restored, 
and  preserved  for  the  communities  in  which  located. 

It  has  been  said  ^Hhe  most  important  point  to  the  landscape  painter 
lies  in  his  selection  of  the  position  which  will  give  him  the  best  view  of 
all  the  elements  going  into  the  landscape."  If  this  be  true  in  art,  how 
shall  we  emphasize  the  necessity  of  getting  the  fullest,  fairest,  best 
positional  view  of  this  incomparable  industry,  national  in  distribution 
and  interest! 

When  you  have  taken  this  view,  and  your  conception  has  engrossed 
and  absorbed  all  the  determining  factors  as  we  know  them,  and  as 
they  offer  assistance  and  employment  to  millions  unemployed,  unfed 
American  citizens,  we  well  believe  distribution  based  upon  our  appeal 
for  fair,  just,  and  equal  treatment  of  all  the  members  of  our  national 
(industrial)  household  will  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  and  that 
our  product  shall  find  itself  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the 
dutiable  column* 


NEW  YORK  LUMBBB  INTEBESTS. 
STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  DODOB,  MEIGS  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW  YORK 


New  Toek,  December  28^  1896. 

Dear  Sib:  No  equally  important  industry  has  suffered  as  much 
under  the  operation  of  the  last  tariff  bill  as  has  the  lumber  interest  of 
this  country. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  manufacturers  were 
protected  by  a  duty  of  $1  per  thousand  feet  on  all  pine  and  $2  per 
thousand  on  spruce.  All  lumber  was  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  at  once 
every  manufacturer  had  to  meet  a  loss  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
upon  his  stock  on  hand. 

Every  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber  knows  that  all  the  logging 
operations  throughout  the  entire  North  are  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  that  these  logs  are  sawed  during  the  following  summer  and  that  it 
requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  ^m  the  time  the  money  is  put 
in  the  logging  operations  until  the  money  is  returned  again  to  the 
investor. 

The  present  tariff  worked  a  great  injustice  to  the  lumber  trade 
because  no  suitable  time  was  given  to  enable  those  in  it  to  adjust  their 
business  to  avert  the  severe  losses  that  were  sure  to  follow.  Anyone 
acquainted  with  the  business  could  foresee  that  disaster  would  inevitably 
follow  the  passage  of  the  present  bill,  though  few  couJd  anticipate  how 
wide  would  be  the  extent  of  country  affected  by  it. 

We  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  all  our  Congressmen  that  the 
government  of  Canada  is  the  real  owner  of  nearly  all  timber  lands  in 
the  Dominion,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stump- 
age  held  by  it,  which  it  seUs  to  its  citizens  at  very  low  prices  and  upon 
easy  terms,  no  competitor  on  this  side  of  the  line  paying  interest  and 
contributing  to  the  support  of  our  Government  by  paying  taxes  can 
successfully  compete  with  it. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  not  only  a  great  advantage  in  buy- 
ing stumpage  at  low  cost  from  the  Government,  but  aJso  he  has  an 
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cent  of  onr  total  oiitpat,  have  declined  in  price  (2  per  thousand  feet, 
which  decline  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  to  a  very  material  extent 
the  prices  on  our  better  grades  of  lumber.  We  therefore  pray  that 
your  committee  will  recommend  that  a  duty  be  placed  upon  Canadian 
lumber  of  at  least  (2  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  on  all  sawed 
lumber,  etc.,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  additional  for  all  lumber  dressed 
on  one  side,  $1  per  thousand  feet  additional  if  dressed  on  two  sides 
or  dressed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  and  $1.50  per  tlmu- 
sand  feet  additional  if  dressed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved. 
This  duty  that  we  now  ask  to  have  placed  upon  Canadian  lumber  is  a 
moderate  one  as  compared  with  that  enjoyed  by  other  protected  indus- 
tries, and  we  most  earnestly  pray  that  your  committee  will  recommend 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the  Tnifcd  States. 

BOANOKE  B.   B.   AND  LUMnER  Co. 

(And  GJ:  others). 


SOUTH  CABOLrN^A  LXJMBER  INTERESTS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  respectfully  ask  that  a  duty  be  imx)osed  on  lumber  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  almost  all  the  articles  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent; 
for  instance,  steel  rails,  $7.64  per  ton;  circular  saws,  25  per  cent;  files, 
$1  per  dozen;  machinery,  35  per  cent;  belting,  30  per  cent;  harness, 
30  per  cent,  etc.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  pays  none  of  these 
duties,  and  ships  his  lumber  free  of  duty  across  an  imaginary  line  into 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  ours. 

We  could  all  stand  free  trade,  but  as  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  or  tax 
on  the  above,  we  respeotfully  submit  the  above,  believing  your  honor- 
able body  will  see  the  justice  of  our  request  and  grant  us  the  equiva- 
lent of,  say,  20  per  cent  duty  on  lumber,  and  thus  increjise  the  revenue 
of  the  Government,  or  put  us  in  a  position  to  pay  the  above  duties. 

Stokes  &  Kayson. 

J.  W.  WeS(  OAT. 

Jno.  Dannelly. 
Goethe  &  Ulmeb. 


OREGK)N  LUMBER  UNTTERESTS. 
STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  W.  T.  BADEB,  OF  FORTLANI),  OBEQ. 

Thursday,  December  31^  1896. 

Gentlemen:  The  problem  that  confronts  every  himberman  is  the 
disposition  of  and  market  for  the  inferior  grades  of  lumber,  for  which 
he  is  invariably  willing  to  take  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  natural  market  for  this  class  of  lumber  for  the  forests  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  governed  by  our  present  means  of  transportation,  is 
San  Francisco  and  ports  as  far  south  as  Chile,  of  which,  however,  the 
all  important  is  the  southern  California  market,  which  takes  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  rough  or  inferior  lumber  exported .    Being  deprived 
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of  this  market  for  this  class  of  lumber  we  are  practically  shut  out  from 
the  prosecution  and  development  of  this  industry. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  whose  interests  I  am  here 
to  particularly  represent,  are  militated  against,  through  the  operation 
of  our  present  too  generous  relations  with  our  Canadian  neighbor  by 
being  brought  into  unfavorable  competition  with  the  lumbermen  of 
British  Columbia  in  our  available  market  for  the  rough  or  inferior 
grades  of  lumber,  in  this  way. 

Our  lumbermen,  in  order  to  successfully  and  economically,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  ])roduce  lumber,  must  own  a  plant  of  prodigious  size.  Thus 
it  is  necessary,  for  example,  that  would  warrant  the  investment  in  con- 
struction of  trams,  logways,  chutes,  railroads,  flumes,  sluice  dams,  and 
the  many  other  i)araphernalia  which  are  only  valuable  in  their  place 
and  not  subject  to  removal,  could  not  be  dependent  upon  the  caprices 
and  ownership  of  the  lands  tributary  thereto,  but  they  must  own  the 
lands.  This,  you  see,  involves  the  investment  of  an  average  from  $10 
to  $30  per  acre,  and  in  tracts  from  three  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres, 
upon  which  interest  and  taxes  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Another  and  very  important  feature  is  the  danger  of  forest  fires, 
which,  when  the  operation  of  the  plant  begins,  adds  about  80  per  cent 
to  the  losses  so  incurred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Columbian 
mill  men  receive  large  governmental  concessions  that  give  them  i)ro- 
tection  for  the  investment  of  their  plant,  as  above  described,  and  for 
which  concession  they  pay  in  stumpage  for  the  logs,  as  removed  from 
the  land,  a  figure  hardly  commensurate  with  what  the  American  pays 
for  the  timber  as  it  stands  upon  the  land  i)er  acre,  generally  speaking, 
of  course.  Thus  you  see  but  for  the  operation  of  none  other  than  the 
causes  heretofore  enumerated,  the  Northwest  lumberman  has  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  to  overcome,  and  with  only  a  few  slight  advan- 
tages, particularly  in  the  greater  amount  of  superior  lumber. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  greater  diflFerence  that  enters  as  a  factor  in 
the  cost  of  production — the  question  of  labor.  While  it  is  true  that 
white  labor  will  produce  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  of  an  output, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  coolie  labor  is  had  at  less  than  half 
the  cost.  In  both  cases  superior  skill  requires  the  employment  of  white 
men,  but,  both  in  mill  and  cam]),  where  agility,  mechanical  imitation, 
and  drudgery  is  the  feature,  coolie  labor  is  employed  and  paid  for  such 
service  at  the  rate  of  $26  per  mouth,  out  of  which  they  board  them- 
selves, and  actual  labor  only  is  reckoned,  while  with  us  similar  labor 
is  performed  by  white  men  who  are  paid  from  $35  to  $45  per  month  and 
are  boarded;  this  includes  board  during  the  time  they  are  idle  owing 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  any  similar  cause.  From  this  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  em])loyment  of  coolie  labor  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  reckon  with  mathematical  nicety  the  actual  cost  of 
production. 

Someone  asks  the  question,  "Why  not  employ  Japanese  in  American 
mills!  There  is  no  law  against  it."  This  is  only  partially  true;  there 
is  no  law  enacted  by  legislature.  There  is,  however,  a  more  powerful, 
inherent  law  than  either  in  its  operation,  the  enforcement  of  which 
would  be  very  prompt,  and  woe  betide  the  millman  who  would  so  far 
disregard  public  opinion  as  to  attempt  the  employment  of  Japanese, 
against  whom  there  is  a  greater  antipathy  than  is  evinced  toward  the 
Chinese  even. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  equal  or  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbian  lumbermen.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  statement  of  facts,  which  are  corroborated  by  statements 
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heretofore  made,  and  are  trne  in  every  detail,  and  for  the  reasons  enu- 
merated, that  the  nonproductive  capital  invested  in  timbered  land,  the 
interest  and  taxes  thereon,  the  losses  from  forest  fires,  the  discrepancy 
in  labor  all  become  barriers  prohibitive  of  successful  competition  in 
our  own  market  when  no  import  duty  is  imposed. 

We  ask  you  to  tax  the  people  of  southern  California,  part  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  to  support  the  lumbering  industry  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  northern  California!  We  do ;  but,  unlike  the  opera- 
tion of  similar  tariff  laws,  there  is  reciprocity.  We,  in  turn,  import  and 
give  them  market  for  more  than  the  difference  paid  us  in  lumber  for  citrus 
and  other  fruits,  and  particularly  vegetables  of  a  kind  and  class  largely 
consumed  by  our  laboring  people  engaged  in  lumbering  in  the  winter 
season,  at  which  time  California  abounds  in  this  class  of  product.  You 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  under  this  head,  that  we  are  only  asking  this 
Government  to  grant  us,  in  another  form,  just  what  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment concedes  to  the  British  Columbian  lumbermen.  We  are  will- 
ing to  take  just  the  actual  cost  of  production  for  the  grade  of  lumber 
above  enumerated ;  and  all  that  is  asked  for  is  the  difference  represented 
by  conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

The  feature  above  enumerated  is  still  more  important.  The  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  and  other  southeru  California 
ports  control  the  trade  in  this  line  of  Mexico,  Chile,  and  other  Pacific 
South  American  States.  And  if  we  have  the  southern  California  market 
for  the  very  roughest  of  our  lumber — which  is  manufactured  largely  into 
fruit  boxes,  crates,  fencing,  walks,  wharves,  and  railway  construction, 
with  a  host  of  other  uses  too  numerous  to  mention — we  will  have  an 
abundance  of  a  somewhat  better  grade  that  will  bear  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation farther  south,  and  in  which  we  could  successfully  compete 
with  our  British  neighbor,  because,  in  this  connection,  we  have  an 
advantage  by  having  less  percentage  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  lumber 
to  find  market  for. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  not  mere  theory  or  conjecture,  but  is  actual 
demonstration,  to  which  our  now  silent  mills  bear  tertimony.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  other  influences  that  contribute  to  this 
condition,  but  that  this  is  the  main  cause  for  complaint  can  not  be 
gainsaid. 

Some  one  has  graciously  asked  this  committee  to  put  logs  upon  the 
free  list  and  an  import  duty  on  the  manufactured  product,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  giving  employment  to  American  workingmen.  This 
appears  very  plausible  upon  the  face  of  it,  indeed,  but  none  more  partial 
or  partakes  of  the  nature  of  class  legislation  than  this.  Why  should 
the  latent  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  Beading,  Cal.,  to  the 
British  line,  or  of  the  South  from  Georgia  to  Texas  be  taxed  to  support 
the  denuded  territory  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin?  AThy  should  not 
such  centers  for  this  trade  as  Saginaw,  Menominee,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  others  spring  up  all  over  the  South  and  the  Northwest  as  well  ?  Why 
not  give  these  sections  a  chance  to  unfold  their  dormant  treasures,  as 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  other  States  largely  engaged  in  this 
industry?  Such  persons  can  not  with  good  grace  ask  us  to  wait  longer 
our  development,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  has  now  about 
dawned  upon  us.  This  they  practically  do  when  they  ask  of  this  com- 
mittee to  recommend  any  such  proposition  as  above  mentioned,  and 
which  ought  to  have  the  most  careful  consideration  in  all  its  phases  by 
this  committee. 

Lumber  in  its  various  forms  enters  so  largely  into  all  classes  of  con- 
struction and  development,  and  as  a  commodity  that  gives  in  manufacture 
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and  trausportation  employment  to  sach  avast  number,  that  its  interest 
demands  the  most  Judicious  care  and  management.  So  many  industries 
owe  their  promulgation  and  development  to  the  lumber  trade  that  we 
feel  the  extreme  West  and  South  ought  now  to  have  its  share,  the 
importance  of  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  results  as  shown 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  lumber- 
producing  States,  and  that  their  interest  should  not  be  bolstered  by 
legislation  thatmilitates  against  the  natural  development  of  the  extreme 
West  and  South,  as  is  proposed  in  the  admission  of  ]ogs  free  of  duty. 
Almost  every  productive  energy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  pays  tribute 
to  foreign  capital.  Please  do  not  ask  us  that  so  important  an  industry 
as  lumbering  should  contribute  in  any  manner  to  Canadian  wealth  or 
that  the  West  and  South  should  wait  in  its  development  the  denuding 
of  the  Canadian  forests,  but  give  us  protection,  not  upon  the  manufac- 
tured product  only,  but  upon  the  logs  as  well,  to  such  an  extent  of  duty 
that  their  importation  will  be  prohibited.  We  do  not  want  their  com- 
petition when  from  that  competition  we  derive  no  benefit  by  reciprocity 
or  otherwise. 

WASHrN^GTON   LUMBER   INTERESTS. 

LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  SUBMITTED   BY  HON.  JOHN  L.  WUSOH, 
IT.  S.  SENATOR  PROM  THE  STATE  OP  WASHINGTON. 

Port  Gamble,  Wash.,  December  14,  2896. 
Hon.  John  L.  Wilson, 

United  Stales  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  1  bad  the  pleasure  of  a  conversation  withyoainSeatUe 
on  the  subject  of  tariff  legislation,  so  far  as  new  tariff  schedule  would  affect  the 
lumber  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general,  and  the  State  of  Washington  in 
particular.  I  trust  the  ideas  submitted  herewith  may  be  considered  by  yon,  and  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  determining  what  is  for  the  beat  interests  of  this  section. 

In  making  up  tariff  schedules  heretofore  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  iuterests  of  this  coast.  Now  we  are  a  growing  State,  and  are  being  looked  npon 
as  an  important  State  to  our  nation,  and  public  men  and  business  men  are  beginning 
to  notice  our  great  natural  resources,  and  growing  trade  and  commerce,  and  realize 
the  importance  of  legislation  necessary  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
our  fair  State,  and  guard  against  the  waste  of  its  wonderful  resonrces.  Arguments 
on  the  questious  of  free  trade  and  protection  of  American  industries  are  unnecessary 
here ;  but  it  may  be  advisable  to  say  that  our  best  and  largest  market,  not  only  for 
lumber,  but  also  for  coal,  is  the  domestic  market  of  the  State  of  California.  When 
times  are  good  in  California,  and  lumber  and  coal  can  be  sold  freely  and  at  fair  prices, 
then  business  is  active  and  lively  in  western  Washington,  and  the  products  of  eastern 
Wcishington  are  also  in  demand  in  western  Washington. 

I  submit  to  you  herewith  statistics  for  1894  and  1895,  referring  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness of  Washington  and  British  (.'olumbia,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
amount  of  our  lumber  consumed  in  the  State  of  California  during  those  years,  and 
you  will  observe  that  California  absorbs  very  much  more  than  half  of  all  t^ie  lumber 
sold  by  these  three  lumber  districts  of  the  Northwest.  These  figures  can  be  relied 
npon,  as  I  have  ])ersonaHy  compiled  them  with  care  from  custom-house  records  and 
other  reliable  source's.  These  figures  do  not  include  local  consumption  within  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  or  British  Columbia,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amount  consumed 
locally  can  bo  obtained  with  any  degree  of  reliability. 

Yon  will  observe  that  in  1894  something  like  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  shipped 
into  California  from  British  Columbia,  and  all  of  this  was  sent  in  after  the  Wilson 
bill  became  a  law,  and  in  1895  the  amount  of  British  Columbia  shipments  to  Califor- 
nia was  increased  to  15,000,000  feet,  and  as  much  more  was  shipped  by  rail  to  Eastern 
points  in  the  United  States,  dis]>1acing  so  much  capacity  Of  American  mills,  now  idle. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  tarifi'  practically  no  British  lumber  had  been 
shipped  into  California. 

It  needs  only  passing  notice  of  the  lower  rates  for  labor  and  stnmpage  prevailing 
in  British  Columbia,  and  even  if  British  Columbia  lumbermen  had  no  advantage  over 
us  in  those  respects  the  fact  remains  that,  with  lumber  on  the  free  list,  the  lumber- 
men of  Oregon  and  Washington  mnst  divide  their  best  market  (California)  with 
British  Columbia  competition,  a  fact  conclusively  proven  by  an  examination  of  the 
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Inmber  statistics  above  referred  to.  As  California  increases  in  population  the  con- 
samption  of  our  lumber  in  that  State  will  also  be  on  the  increase  and  that  market 
will  be  very  mnch  more  important  to  the  lumber  interests  of  this  section. 

Lumber  has  been  put  on  the  free  list,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  our  British  competitors  in  our  own  domestic  markets,  and  prices  have 
been  forced  down,  not  only  m  home  markets  but  also  iu  foreign  markets,  and  in  on 
endeavor  to  hold  prices  we  find  American  lumbermen  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  obliged  to  treat  with  British  Columbia  lumbermen  on  the  same  basis  as 
themselves,  and  agree  to  take  their  lumber  on  the  same  terms  as  the  American  prod- 
uct, and  tliat,  too,  with  American  mills  shut  down  for  the  want  of  business  and  for 
want  of  a  market  for  their  full  product.  Prices  have  gotten  down  so  low  that 
American  manufacturers  are  fortunate  if  they  can  get  out  whole  on  cost  of  operating. 
Any  improvement  in  prices  gives  the  British  Columbia  men  still  further  advantages, 
and  gives  them  a  strouger  hold  on  the  best  market. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  cost  by  reducing  wages, 
and  loggers  and  woodsmen  are  now  working  for  40  per  cent  less  than  a  few  years 
ago;  mill  men  about  25  per  cent  less  as  a  rule,  the  labor  bill  being  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  cuts  in  wages  are  also  felt  by  employees  on 
ships  and  tugs  depending  on  the  lumber  business  for  employment,  and  all  kinds  of 
business,  farmers  and  others,  have  suffered  in  sympathy.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Inmber  industry  of  the  State  of  Maine  has  suffered  m  the  same  way,  being  now  sub- 
jected to  competition  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  in  domestic  markets,  and  I 
think  the  middle  West  is  similarly  affected.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  portable 
mills  of  small  cost  are  in  operation  in  many  places  in  Canada  to  manufacture  and 
ship  Inmber  into  the  United  States  in  competition  with  American  mills  in  which 
large  capital  is  invested. 

Now,  after  this  obJQCt  lesson  which  we  have  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  American  lumber  interests  and  coal  interests  need  assistance  by  legis- 
lation, and  certainly  Washington,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  shut  out  l^om 
our  domestic  market  the  foreign  product  of  like  varieties  of  lumber  grown  and  man- 
ufactured in  this  State,  known  as  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  pine,  and  hemlock. 

I  note  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  is  now  designating  what  we  have  called  fir,  Doug- 
lass lir^  aud  Oregon  pine  (all  the  same  variety  of  lumber),  as  Douglass  spruce,  and 
a  tariff  schedule  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  varieties  of  wood  ^rown  in  this 
State.  I  do  not  cousider  a  tariff  of  $1  per  1,000  sufficient,  because  British  Columbia 
would  have  at  least  75  cents  the  best  of  ns  on  stnmpa^e  alone,  at  present  rates.  I 
would  recommend  a  schedule  like  the  memorandum  following,  whicn,  1  think,  would 
protect  the  cargo  and  car  busiuess  of  this  State.  There  are  probably  other  kinds 
of  lumber  whicn  could  be  mentioned,  such  as  paving  blocks  (round  and  square), 
moldings,  etc.,  box  boards,  clapboards,  etc.,  which  could  be  otherwise  provided  for 
as  manufactures  of  wood. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  should  receive  attention  in  this  connection,  and 
that  is  the  definition  of  the  phrase  **  manufacture  of  wood,'^  which  appears  in  the 
Wilson  bill,  paragraph  No.  671.  Under  this  paragraph,  lumber,  rough  or  dressed, 
was  put  on  the  free  list,  while  paragraph  181  of  the  dutiable  list  specifically  states, 
**  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  a  component  part,  or  chief  value,  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  assessed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

Now,  under  the  clause  placing  lumber,  rough  and  dressed,  on  the  free  list,  Cana- 
dian lumbermen  were  endeavoring  to  ship  flooring  into  the  United  States,  free  of 
dutv,  or  at  a  minimum  duty,  as  dressed  lumber.  But  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
in  New  York  (a  case  coming  before  them)  decided  that  flooring  was  a  ''manufacture 
of  wood,''  and  so  compelled  a  payment  of  duty  on  this  class  of  material,  the  appraisers 
ruling  that  dressed  lumber  is  lumber  that  has  been  planed  or  surfaced  on  one  or  two 
sides  and  brought  to  an  even  thickness. 

When  it  is  further  advanced  in  manufacture  by  having  edges  planed  or  jointed,  or 
tongned  and  grooved,  or  nosed,  or  worked  to  other  shapes  for  a  special  purpose  or  into 
moldings,  it  is  then  no  longer  known  as  dressed  lumber,  but  as  shelving,  finish, 
decking,  flooring,  sheathing,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  stepping,  rustic,  siding,  ship  lap, 
molding,  etc.,  and  is  a  manufacture  of  wood,  and  therefore  dutiable. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals.  This 
decision  of  the  general  appraisers  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  lumbermen  on 
this  coast,  and  has  shutout  certain  classes  of  foreign  lumber  from  our  domestic  mar- 
kets, even  under  the  Wilson  law,  and  not  being  able  to  bring  flooring  duty  free  from 
British  Columbia  mills,  and  on  account  of  the  ruinously  low  prices  for  lumber  now 
prevailing,  it  has  not  been  profitable  for  British  Columbia  mills  to  ship  good  assort- 
ments to  California.  California  dealers  have  been  forced  largely  to  stop  buying  lum- 
ber cargoes  from  foreign  manufacturers  on  account  of  a  poor  assortment.  Although 
free  now,  if  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  decided  to  reverse  the  appraisers'  decision 
(if  they  have  not  already  done  so),  then  we  will  have  still  stronger  competition  than 
during*1896,  and  any  improvement  in  prices  in  California  will  prove  as  much  benefit 
to  our  British  Columbia  competitors  as  to  ourselves.  s. 
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Therefore,  when  there  is  a  high  dnty  on  ''mannfactares  of  wood''  and  a  low  daty 
or  no  duty  on  lumber,  rough  and  dressed,  the  broader  the  definition  of  ''manufactures 
of  wood/'  the  better  it  is  as  a  protection  measure. 

Now,  really,  it  is  a  fine  line  to  draw  between  raw  material  and  manufactures  of 
wood.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  raw  material  in  lumber  is  the  tree  as  it  stands  grow- 
ing; even  in  the  log  form  a  large  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  to  prepare  it 
for  the  saw  mill,  a  big  industry  of  itself;  and  as  routrh  and  dressed  lumber,  it  rep- 
resents from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  value  in  labor,  which  is  rather  peculiar  raw 
material  even  if  the  line  is  drawn  according  to  the  General  Appraiser's  ruling. 

The  firm  with  which  I  am  employed  is  the  owner  of  four  large  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  for  cargo  trade  exclusively.  Our  capacity  for  a  day  of  ten  hours 
is  400,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  long  lumber,  representing  120,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  yearly  capacity,  not  including  laths,  pickets,  and  other  small  lumber.  By 
running  nights  our  capacity  could  be  more  than  doubled,  and  we  would  then,  so 
far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  be  able  to  handle  alone  the  total  foreign  lumber  busi- 
ness of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia  and  have  a  surplus  of  63,000,000 
feet,  board  measure,  for  the  California  market. 

On  account  of  lower  tariff  duties  on  lumber,  low  prices,  and  dull  times  we  have 
two  of  our  mills  shut  down  and  idle  at  this  time,  and  we  have  only  made  about 
60,000,000,  board  measure,  for  1895  and  1896  instead  of  120,000,000,  board  measure,  as 
we  should  have  done  if  trade  and  competition  warranted.  Other  American  lumber 
mills  during  the  past  two  years  have  oeen  totally  shut  down  or  capacity  reduced 
to  one- third. 

I  see  no  way  to  start  idle  mills  on  this  coast  unless  the  industry  can  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  legislation,  and  even  then,  there  is  such  a  larse  mill  capacity  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  fully  one- third  of  which  is  now  idle,  that  competition  among 
American  lumbermen  will  be  very  sharp  for  some  time  to,  come,  oven  with  an 
increased  demand  in  our  domestic  markets  and  without  any  more  capital  being 
invested  in  new  plants. 

MBMORAJNDUM    OP    TARIFF   SCHEDULE    ON    LUMBER    PRODUCTS  IX  THE  INTEREST  OF 
CARGO  AND  CAR  BUSINESS  OF  THE  STATE  OF   WASHINGTON. 

(1)  Timber,  round  or  hewn  or  sawn,  and  timber  used  for  spars  and  piling,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  Telephone  poles,  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  paving  posts  and  fence  posts  of 
cedar  and  other  woods,  split  or  hewn  or  round,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(3)  All  sawn  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  dealH,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts, 
railroad  tie8,bridge  timber,  and  other  lumber  and  timber  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar, 
and  hemlock,  in  the  rough,  when  of  a  refuse  or  merchantable  quality,  $2  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure. 

(4)  All  sawn  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts, 
railroad  ties,  bridge  timber,  ship  timber,  ship  plank,  deck  plank,  and  other  lumber 
and  timber  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and  hemlock,  in  the  rough,  when  of  a  select 
or  clear  quality,  $4  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(5)  All  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  bridge  timber,  and  other  lumber  and  timber  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and 
hemlock,  of  a  refuse  or  merchantable  quality,  when  planed  or  dressed,  and  or  sized, 
and  or  jointed,  and  or  nosed,  and  or  tongued,  and  or  grooved,  on  one  side,  or  on  two 
sides,  or  on  one  side  and  one  edge,  or  on  one  edge,  or  on  two  edges,  $3  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure. 

(6)  All  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts,  railroad 
ties,  bridge  timber,  ship  timber,  ship  plank,  deck  plank,  and  other  lumber  and  timber 
of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar  and  hemlock,  of  a  select  or  clear  quality,  when  planed  or 
dressed,  and  or  sized,  and  or  jointed,  and  or  nosed,  and  or  tonguea,  and  or  grooved 
on  three  sides,  or  on  one  side  and  two  edges,  or  on  two  sides  ana  one  edge,  or  on  four 
sides,  including  flooring,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  finish,  stepping,  car  roofing,  siding, 
rustic  and  ship  lap,  $6  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(7)  Rough  pickets,  palings,  and  staves,  $2  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(8)  Dressed  pickets,  palings,  and  staves,  $4  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(9)  Laths,  one-third  inch  by  one  and  one- fourth  inches,  four  feet,  one-third  inch  by 
one  and  one-half  inches,  four  feet,  25  cents  per  1,000  pieces ;  all  other  sizes  or  lengths 
in  proportion. 

(10)  Shingles,  sawn  or  shaved,  16  inches  long,  in  bundles  20  inches  wide,  not  over 
25  courses  each  end,  and  4  bundles  to  a  thousand,  35  cents  per  1,000;  all  other  sizes 
in  proportion. 

(11)  Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief  component  part,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

NOTB — This  memorandum  is  based  on  the  law  of  1883. 

£.  6.  Ames 
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WEST  VIRGrNlA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 
8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  A.  H.  WINCHESTER,  OF  BUCKHANHON,  W.  VA. 

Thursday,  December  SI,  1896, 

Mr.  Winchester  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  selected  on  account  of  my  locality  to  represent  on  this 
committee  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  which  covers  the  river  and 
mountain  territory,  and  is  especially  interested  in  the  hard-wood  trade. 
I  represent  on  this  lumber  committee  the  same  district  that  Mr.  McMil- 
lin  does  in  Congress.  I  represent  the  boyhood  home  of  Mr.  DoUiver, 
and,  next  to  Maine,  I  represent  the  spruce  interest  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  time  to  go  into  anything  like  abstract  or  abstruse  discus- 
sion in  this  matter.  It  occurred  to  us  that  there  might  come  up  in  the 
discussion  in  regard  to  our  locality,  which  is  seldom  represented  before 
this  committee,  except  in  coal,  certain  questions  which  I  thought  the 
committee  would  desire  to  ask,  and,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  tariff  upon  things  con- 
cerning our  district.  Our  home  is  in  the  extreme  head  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee.  We  have 
particularly  to  contend  against  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  on  account  of  their  supposed  influence  upon  the 
great  rivers  of  this  country.    Of  that  I  have  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Why  do  you  want  the  duty  on  sycamore  wood  ad- 
vanced to  $2? 

Mr.  Winchester.  There  was  a  time  when  sycamore  was  used  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  alihost  every  kind  of  wood  had  its  particular 
use,  but  we  find  to-day  that  our  woods  are  interchangeable,  so  that  they 
can  use  a  cheaper  wood  and  throw  ours  out.  In  regard  to  the  wood 
from  Canada,  it  grows  in  the  richer  valleys  of  the  country.  The  penin- 
sula near  Detroit  produces  most  of  the  Canadian  wood.  The  rich 
valleys  never  produce  sycamore. 

We  are  asked  why  white  pine  can  not  sell  against  others.  Out  in 
our  country  we  thought  that  the  Canadian  lumber  only  affected  the  men 
along  the  border.  We  thought  that  when  the  duty  was  taken  oft*  that 
it  was  i)retty  hot  shot  for  the  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest,  and  we 
were  mighty  glad  to  have  them  take  it.  We  were  greatly  rejoiced  when 
you  hit  them  in  the  neck;  but  that  was  two  years  ago.  We  find  that 
this  has  cut  our  pocketbooks,  too,  and  we  are  here  today  to  repent  in 
tears;  that  is  the  dift'erence  between  now  and  two  years  ago.  We  feel 
in  a  different  mood  in  regard  to  it. 

There  have  been  various  things  said  by  free  traders  about  Canadian 
timber,  and  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  come  in  free  it  would  preserve 
our  forests  and  would  increase  the  flow  of  our  rivers.  As  to  the  real 
effect  of  that,  Mr.  McMillin  knows  and  other  gentlemen  know,  by  their 
boyhood  experience,  that  the  mountains  are  a  far  more  excellent  blue- 
grass  territory  than  any  of  the  far-famed  regions  of  Kentucky.  They 
are  so  utilized  more  and  more  every  year.  That  is  done  by  hacking. 
They  hack  a  tree  and  leave  it.  They  put  their  herds  upon  it  when  the 
blue  grass  comes  in.    That  timber  stays  there  and  rots. 

On  these  mountains  we  find  native  Americans.  We  do  not  find  any 
men  there  who  talk  broken  English.  They  are  people  whose  ancestors 
were  here  before  the  Revolution.  It  costs  us  $1  to  grow  timber,  and  if 
yon  t^ke  the  time  it  costs  $25  to  $50  to  manufacture  it  into  lumber. 
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We  ought  to  be  Laving  our  lumber  mannfactared,  and  be  paying  these 
men  $5^)  for  removing  that  timber,  which  now  falls  and  rots  upon  the 
ground  and  kills  their  cattle  in  failing.  That  is  the  way  that  timber  is 
preserved  by  free  timber  from  Canada. 

Some  time  ago  I  went  up  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  I  saw 
the  bleaching  trunks  of  trees  by  the  thousands  which  had  been  felled 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  tan  bark.  That  is  not  a  hemlock  country, 
but  every  one  of  these  trees  is  an  oak,  and  contains  as  good  timber  as 
is  found  in  the  best  desk  in  this  room.  That  timber  is  lying  there  and 
rotting,  because  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  not  paid  for  the 
labor  of  taking  it  away. 

We  are  tanning  hides  for  South  j^merica  in  West  Virginia;  we  are 
tanning  hides  for  Texas.  The  trees  are  cut  down  and  peeled  for  the 
bark.    If  you  take  a  trip  up  the  valleys  you  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  chestnut-oak  and  hemlock  bark  do  you 
produce  in  West  Virginia! 

Mr.  Winchester.  The  bark  is  mostly  wasted  now,  because  the 
lumber  interest  pays  nothing.  The  largest  tannery  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Chattanooga,  and  the  second  largest  is  at  Davis,  which  we 
supply. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  kind 
of  bark  say  about  its  being  put  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Winchester.  They  do  not  like  it.  Something  has  been  said 
about  cross-ties.  There  are  no  "gentlemen '^  interested  in  cross- ties. 
These  are  gotten  out  by  the  oneg^lused,  poor  bare-footed  men  in  the 
mountains.  Their  living  depends  on  cross-ties.  When  you  talk  about 
protection,  they  need  a  dollar  as  much  as  any  of  you  need  a  dime. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  bet 

Mr.  Winchester.  It  ought  to  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  $2  do  that? 

Mr.  Winchester.  Yes,  just  about.  I  can  tell  you  that  our  ideas  about 
protection  have  very  much  changed  in  the  mountains.  We  thought  a 
good  thing  was  done  when  you  hit  the  keen-eyed  Yankee,  but  it  is  our 
poplar  that  has  got  it  now.  Our  leading  market  was  formerly  in  Kew 
England.  It  was  what  was  called  beveled  siding,  but  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  they  have  been  bringing  in  what  they  call  clapboard 
(which  is  a  spruce  product)  from  Canada,  and  it  has  killed  the  trade  in 
poplar  siding  so  that  we  do  not  ship  it  there  any  more.  My  entire  trade 
two  years  ago  was  almost  exclusive  in  New  England — and  the  Yankee 
was  pretty  good  pay — but  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  not  been  able 
to  place  any  orders  there,  because  lumber  comes  in  along  the  northern 
lake  border  from  Canada  by  water  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  you  will  see  it  exemplified 
on  the  shores  of  Maryland  where  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve their  timber  lands,  but  now  they  have  begun  to  cut  the  timber 
which  in  a  few  years  would  be  large  enough  for  lumber;  but  they  have 
cut  it  into  cord  wood  and  are  clearing  it  away  because  there  is  no  hope 
for  it.  It  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheaper  lumber  of  Can- 
ada, which  comes  up  the  bay  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  price  for  it.  The  transportation  is  the  cheap- 
est on  earth.  You  take  the  product  of  the  mountains  of  the  South  up 
to  the  lakes  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Albany,  and  it  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  this  timber  from  Canada. 

In  regard  to  the  State  of  Maine,  her  best  grades  are  affected  by  the 
timber  from  abroad.  The  lower  grades  are  consumed  only  in  this  coun- 
try. They  can  not  afford  to  i)ay  freight  on  it.  The  freight  is  the  same 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.    Our  lumber  does  not  go  there  now. 
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We  keep  the  timber  cut  closer  and  closer,  and  in  my  boyhood  days 
this  would  have  been  left  in  the  woods,  and  the  result  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  coarse  lumber  is  increasing.  Canada  does  not  ship  her  best 
logs,  but  only  the  low  grade,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  our  low  grades. 
The  supply  is  already  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  already  more  than  we  are  consuming,  and  every  1,000  feet  of 
this  timber  which  comes  from  Canada  leaves  1,000  feet  of  our  lumber 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  felt  in  Maryland  and  eastern  Carolinas  and 
elsewhere.  The  result  of  that  is  that  if  you  go  into  any  lumber  yard 
south  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  you  will  find  that  it  is  full  of  low-grade  lumber, 
and  the  only  value  of  it  is  to  base  collateral  on  it  as  so  many  feet  of 
lumber;  but  you  can  not  move  a  foot  of  it.    [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this  committee  the  fallacy  of 
the  idea  of  trying  to  protect  our  forests  by  admitting  lumber  free  from 
Canada.  They  are  making  it  so  cheap  that  we  can  not  sell  ours.  Take 
West  Virginia,  about  the  increase  of  whose  population  you  have  heard 
so  much  through  magazine  articles  based  on  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  Kew  South,  mostly  composed  of  Poles,  Huns,  and  Dagoes,  who  have 
located  in  the  coal  regions;  but  take  it  in  our  mountains,  there  is  a 
natural  growth,  and  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Dolliver  to  say  if  any  man  who 
ever  lived  in  West  Virginia  did  not  regret  leaving  it.    [Laughter.] 

Our  men  stay  there.  We  have  only  got  a  population  of  a  fair-sized 
city.  Every  man  of  affairs  knows  every  other  man  of  affairs  in  that 
State.  He  is  social  in  his  disposition  and  the  })eople  are  most  clannish. 
These  mountain  people  keep  extending  back  on  our  mountains.  They 
are  engaged  in  cutting  this  lumber  and  peeling  the  bark.  After  they 
peel  a  tree  it  lies  there.  There  is  as  good  lumber  in  West  Virginia,  in  the 
trees  of  Cheat  Mountain  and  on  the  waters  of  Tucky,  now  being  cut 
away  for  bark,  as  there  is  anywhere,  and  it  is  lying  there  rotting  sim- 
ply because  lumber  is  brought  in  so  cheap  that  we  can  not  afford  to  pay 
the  labor  to  remove  it.  There  is  no  stuuipage  value.  It  is  a  source  of 
destruction  to  the  forests  rather  than  preservation. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  remark  is  that  agriculture  is  not  going 
upon  tlie  top  of  these  mountains.  They  are  not  going  there  to  locate 
farms.  We  have  in  our  mountains  the  same  flora  and  fauna  that  New 
Brunswick  has,  and  God  knows  you  can  not  make  farms  up  there,  or 
you  ought  not  to.  When  the  timber  is  cut  it  results  in  a  chapparel 
growth.  That  protects  the  forests  more  than  anything  else,  because  it 
holds  the  water.  Wherever  you  find  rocks  covered  with  verdure  you 
will  find  that  it  retains  water.  The  ground  is  shaded  and  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  moss.  I  know  that  on  these  mountains  where  there 
were  roads  thirty  years  ago  they  are  now  grown  up  with  spruce  and 
hemlock,  which  is  standing  today. 

Do  not  let  anyone,  under  any  circumstances,  ever  convince  you  that 
our  mountains  will  ever  be  anything  else  than  forests.  Efforts,  and 
very  noble  efforts,  are  being  made  to  i)lant  forests  now  at  Baltimore, 
but  they  will  never  be  required.  There  will  always  be  mountains  in 
the  district  known  as  the  Wilderness  region  of  West  Virginia  around 
the  Koane  Mountains  and  through  the  Big  Smokies  that  will  always  be 
a  lumber  region. 

While  lumber  is  coming  in  free  you  can  ride  through  the  valleys  on  the 
train  and  if  you  look  at  the  ground  you  will  see  the  bleaching  trunks 
of  tan-bark  trees.  These  stricken  trees  look  as  if  they  had  been 
blighted  by  lightning.  Immense  territories  have  been  give  up  to  cattle 
ranges  and  are  going  to  waste.    There  is  birch  and  oak  timber  as  fine 
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as  any  contained  in  the  furniture  of  this  room  going  to  waste  simply 
because  the  duty  on  lumber  is  too  cheap  to  pay  for  carrying  it  away. 

We  hear  boasts  about  the  woodman  of  the  I^orth.  It  is  said  that  no 
woodman  can  compare  with  the  Frenchman  who  is  located  on  the  bor- 
der, but  the  poor  woodman  of  the  South,  who  makes  everything  down 
to  his  grist  mill  with  his  ax,  is  the  best  axman  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  all  American.  We  are  keeping  them  out  of  employment  and  let- 
ting our  resources  run  to  waste  and  doing  nothing  for  the  people  in 
the  mountains,  simply  to  build  up  an  industry  across  the  border  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Evans.  Tan  bark  is  cut  ^here  through  this  whole  mountain 
region  ? 

Mr.  Winchester.  Wherever  the  mountains  get  2,000  feet  above 
tide  you  begin  to  »ee  chestnut  oak  come  in.  There  is  not  a  mountain 
south  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  but  has  chestnut  oak  in  it,  which  is  oak  tan 
bark.  We  do  not  want  the  tariff  on  hemlock,  and  yet  every  stream 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  is  lined  with  hemlock. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED    BY    WELCH    BROTHERS,  OF    HULIHaS, 

WEST  VIRQINIA. 

HuLiNGS,  W.  Va.,  January  i,  1897. 

The  lumber  industry  is  probably  the  largest  of  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country,  employing  the  most  men  (about 
600,000),  requiring  the  use  of  the  largest  capital,  and  turning  out  the 
largest  value  in  product,  the  total  of  forest  products  amounting  to  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  industry  should  be  protected  by  a  duty 
of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  feet  on  lumber. 

(1)  Because  it  is  not  now  on  an  equality  with  the  other  great  indus- 
tries, about  all  of  which  are  now  more  or  less  protected. 

(2)  Because  it  does  not  ask  any  unreasonable  protection.  Two  dol- 
lars per  1,000  feet  would  not  average  more  than  about  15  per  cent, 
while  the  average  rate  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  48  per  cent,  and 
under  the  Wilson  bill  about  38  per  cent,  we  believe.  Two  dollars  was 
not  a  prohibitory  rate  before  by  any  means,  and  it  would  not  be  now, 
but  it  would  restrict  the  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber. 

(3)  Because  the  industry  is  now  suffering  greatly  from  the  free  impor- 
tation of  lumber.  Canada,  for  instance,  can  and  does  now  produce 
lumber  and  deliver  it  in  the  greater  part  of  our  markets  cheaper  than 
we  can  do  it.  This  is  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  stumpage,  cheaper 
labor,  and  cheaper  transportation  to  our  markets.  The  Canadian  lum- 
bermen can  ship  their  lumber  to  all  the  great  markets  in  the  JSew 
England,  Middle,  Border,  and  Pacific  States  largely  or  entirely  by 
water — the  two  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  canals,  and  rivers.  Our  own 
supplies  for  these  markets  are  now  very  largely  obtained  from  the 
interior  sections  of  the  country  and  have  to  bear  a  much  more  expen- 
sive transportation  by  rail.  The  result  is  that  the  Canadians  can  and 
do  undersell  us  in  all  the  markets  they  reach.  Their  importations  have 
rapidly  and  largely  increased  under  the  Wilson  bill.  They  have  almost 
driven  us  out  of  these  markets  on  all  the  lower  grades  of  lumber.  A 
large  part  of  the  whole  lumber  i)roduct  consists  of  these  grades,  and 
they  have  always  been  sold  at  a  small  margin.  Unless  they  can  be 
sold,  the  whole  industry  is  blocked.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  there  has 
been  and  is  now  a  large  and  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  these  grades 
all  over  the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prices  have  gone  down 
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largely,  in  many  cases  below  cost.  This  is  not  a  local  effect  confined 
to  the  regions  which  supply  the  Northern  markets.  It  reaches  all  over 
the  country  and  to  the  extreme  south,  because  the  congestion  in  the 
nearest  sections  soon  and  necessarily  affects  all  markets.  It  affects  all 
kinds  of  lumber  also,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  low-grade  spruce.  We  are  trying  to  sell  our 
own  at  cost  and  less  and  can  not  do  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  pine 
and  hard  woods. 

(4)  Because  this  situation  is  sure  to  grow  rapidly  worse.  The  Cana- 
dians have  barely  made  a  beginning  at  the  new  trade.  They  have  not 
heretofore  been  fully  prepared  for  it,  nor  fully  posted  on  its  require- 
ments. For  instance,  they  have  already  shipped  large  amounts  of  spruce 
from  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  by  vessel  to  Boston,  etc.,  which  they  can  do 
very  cheaply ;  but  not  being  cut  of  the  required  dimensions,  etc.,  to  suit 
the  market,  it  did  not  cut  off  the  demand  for  American  spruce  to  nearly 
as  great  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  would.  But  with  the  experience 
they  have  now  had  and  the  new  mills  they  are  building  they  will  now 
be  fully  prepared  to  supply  the  markets  with  what  they  want,  both  as 
to  dimensions,  etc.,  and  as  to  quantity.  When  that  time  comes  the 
accumulation  of  lower  grades  at  our  mills  will  be  so  great  or  they  will 
have  to  be  sold  at  such  ruinously  low  prices  that  the  entire  business 
will  be  demoralized.  The  loss  in  price  to  our  mill  men  is  Just  the  same, 
of  course,  on  the  higher  grades,  but  as  the  volume  of  these  is  much 
smaller  and  the  margin  of  profit  greater  they  can  be  and  are  sold  at 
the  lower  prices  and  do  not  pile  up  and  block  the  business  by  tying  up 
capital  as  do  the  lower  grades. 

(5)  Because  the  duty  would  be  directly  in  the  interest  of,  and  would 
largely  go  to,  the  laboring  men,  and  not  trusts  or  combinations  or  lum- 
ber barons.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  industry  in  which  labor  makes 
so  large  an  element  in  the  product  as  it  does  in  the  lumber  business; 
probably  about  80  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  is  to  deprive 
our  laboring  men  of  employment  to  the  extent  of  four- fifths  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  lumber  imported,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sup- 
plied by  our  own  mills,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Canada  alone  to  about 
$8,000,000  in  the  last  year.  There  is  probably  also  no  other  industry 
in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  so  utterly  impossible  to 
form  combinations  or  trusts  to  control  prices  or  in  which  prices  are  so 
entirely  determined  by  the  untrammeled  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

(6)  Because  it  would  not  in  the  end  increase  the  cost  of  lumber  to  the 
consumer.  Just  now  prices  are  so  low  because,  in  addition  to  general 
bad  trade  conditions,  we  are  trying  to  keep  the  trade  we  had,  and  the 
Canadians  are  trying  to  supply  it,  and  there  is  overproduction.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  we  must  surely  be  driven  out  of  all  the  markets 
the  Canadians  can  reach;  that  trade  will  be  entirely  in  their  hands, 
and  our  production  will  be  lessened  to  that  extent.  Then  prices  will 
return  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  their  former  level.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do  to  retain  the  trade  is  to  make  large  reductions  in  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  that  is  impracticable.  Even  if  the  lower  grades  of  lum- 
ber should  cost  the  consumer  a  trifle  more,  the  advantages  to  the  labor- 
ing men  and  the  resulting  increase  of  business  and  general  prosperity 
should  more  than  counterbalance  this. 

(7)  Because  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  country  will  to  a 
certain  extent  be  injured  by  the  present  law.  The  lumber  business  is 
probably  the  largest  factor  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of  new 
regions,  the  building  of  railroads,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  gen- 
eral trade.    At  the  head  of  the  march  of  progress  are  the  lumber  mills. 
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They  can  not  go  any  farther,  however,  than  those  points  from  which 
the  lower  grades  of  their  product,  as  well  as  the  better  grades,  can  be 
shipped  at  a  living  profit.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  will  surely  be 
to  contract  largely  the  zone  from  which  such  shipments  can  be  made, 
prevent  the  building  of  now  lumber  plants,  largely  restrict  the  opera- 
tions of  many  present  plants,  deprive  labor  of  present  and  future 
employment  to  that  extent,  and  destroy  a  large  amount  of  general  busi- 
ness. Timber  and  land  values  in  many  localities  will  be  decreased 
and  large  amounts  of  timber  will  go  to  waste  which  would  otherwise  be 
used. 

We  believe  these  statements  will  be  fully  justified  by  results  if  the 
present  policy  is  continued. 

(8)  Because  it  would  aid  in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Q-overn- 
ment,  for  which  there  is  a  necessity. 

Welch  Bbothebs. 


WEST  VTRGENXA  SPRUCE. 

STATEMEHT   SUBMITTED  BY  THE   GAULEY  COMPANY,  OF  WEST 

VIRGIHIA. 

Oamdbn-on-Gaulby,  W.  Va.,  January  8, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

A  tariff  on  all  grades  of  lumber  would  be  desirable,  but  so  far  as 
West  Virginia  is  concerned  a  tariff  on  spruce  is  absolutely  essential  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  product.  The  larger  part  ot 
the  stumpage  of  this  State  is  spruce,  which  is  at  present  of  little  value, 
unless  it  is  properly  protected  in  its  competition  with  Canadian  spruce. 
At  best  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small,  less  than  $2  per  1,000,  and 
unless  a  tariff  of  at  least  the  amount  specified  in  the  McKinley  bill  is 
put  upon  this  product,  both  lumber  and  logs,  the  greater  part  of  our 
spruce  forest  will  be  unproductive — in  fact,  will  not  be  in  the  market  at 
all,  except  in  some  particularly  favored  localities  where  low  freight  rates 
can  be  obtained  and  logging  expense  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  this  industry  careful  attention 
and  see  your  way  clear  to  restore  the  tariff  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  on 
both  spruce  lumber  and  logs.  We  inclose  letter  from  our  New  York 
selling  agents. 

The  Gaulby  Co. 


New  York,  December  31, 1896, 

Mr.  J.  A.  FlCKINGER, 

General  Manager, 

The  Gauley  Company,  Monangah,  W.  Va, 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  tariiT  on  lumber  comine  into  the  United 
States  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Canada,  would  say  that  West  Virginia^  like  the 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York  State  and  northern  Maine,  is  put  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage, as  long  as  lumber  remains  on  the  free  list,  in  converting  her  forests  into 
lumber  and  other  products. 

Under  the  present  schedule  of  wages  paid  our  laborers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Northern  markets,  chiefly  New  York  and  New  England  States, 
in  selling  them  our  dressed  and  worked  poplar.  We  are  also  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  our  freight  rates  being  considerably  higher  than  are  the 
rates  to  the  same  points  from  Canada.  However,  we  could  stand  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  provided  we  could  produce  our  lumber  as  cheaply  as  Canada  does  hers 
through  cheap  labor.  We  are  at  an  appalling  disadvantage  with  Canada,  however, 
when  we  come  to  our  spruce  timber,  which  timber  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
acreage  and  quantity  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  possesses. 
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Under  the  McRinley  tariff  there  was  a  duty  on  sprnoe,  rongh  or  dressed,  of  $2  per 
1,000  feet;  all  other  rongh  Inmher  was  $1  per  l^^OOD  feet,  and  50  cents  additional  for 
each  side  which  was  planed.  Canada  at  that  time  reduced  her  export  duty  on  logs 
firom  $3.50  to  $2  to  meet  this  tariff,  claiming  that  much  of  her  timber  was  going  into 
the  United  States  and  being  there  converted  into  lumber.  This,  yon  will  observe, 
was  and  is  true  of  pine,  but,  according  to  our  information,  very  little  spruce  was 
being  brought  to  the  United  States  and  there  manufactured.  *We  think  if  West 
Virginia  would  get  the  McKinley  tariff  restored  it  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
present  schedule  of  wages  now  obtainingr  in  her  forests,  mills,  and  other  woodwork- 
ing enterprises.  West  Virginia  sprnce  is  just  now  coming  into  consumption,  and 
the  manufacture  of  this  wood  is  going  to  be  an  important  business  in  the  future. 

Spruce  is  the  cheapest  wood  for  construction  purposes  which  comes  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  Pine,  being  a  very  much  more  valuable  wood,  can  stand  upon 
its  own  bottom. 

Wu  repeat,  therefore,  tliat  we  think  a  tariff  of  $2  on  rough  or  dressed  spruce  lum- 
ber or  logs  would  be  sufficient  protection,  and  we  hope  that  your  Representatives 
will  be  able  to  secure  this. 

Yours,  truly,  Price  &  Hart, 

Selling  Agents  for  Tfie  Gauley  Company. 

PtTLP  WOOD. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  A.  H.  WIKCHESTER,  OF  BIJCKHAiraOir, 

WEST  VIBQIHIA. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  January  11^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

No  material  resource  of  our  country  can  be  more  adequate  to  all 
demands,  either  present  or  prospective,  than  that  of  pulp  wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  This  material  is  one  of  the  crudest  that 
reaches  market,  being  the  product  of  the  woodsman's  labor,  aided  only 
by  ax,  crosscut  saw,  and  team,  and  being  drawn  from  a  size  or  from 
varieties  of  timber  of  little  or  no  other  commercial  value,  it  represents 
at  its  final  destination  only  a  nominal  price  for  labor  and  low  transpor- 
tation charges,  with  nothing,  or  at  most  practically  nothing,  for  its 
stumpage  value.  Hence  lumbermen,  as  a  rule,  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  its  production,  except  the  incidental  one  of  the  great  decrease  of  fire 
risk  from  the  removal  of  the  tops  and  undergrowth  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  taken,  and  that  (common  to  all  good  citizens)  in  seeing  remu- 
nerative employment  provided  for  the  settlers  and  woodsmen  whose 
sole  dependence  is  upon  this  class  of  labor,  and  who,  from  their  scat- 
tered and  isolated  condition,  are  not  able  to  present  as  a  body  their 
own  cause. 

The  spruce  wood  of  Canada  comes  as  far  Into  the  interior  of  this 
country  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio, 
going  more  miles  by  rail  after  landing  from  the  vessels  in  which  it 
crosses  the  Great  Lakes  than  would  be  required  to  bring  it  from  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  verdant  forests  of  spruce  that 
crown  so  many  of  the  mountain  tops  of  West  Virginia,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  axmen  of  the  world  are  struggling  for  a  bare  existence. 
And  this  state  of  afiairs  exists,  apparently,  not  from  any  advantage  of 
price  or  of  quality  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  product,  but  more  through 
habit  and  an  established  channel  of  trade  for  that  commodity  from  that 
direction,  and  a  lack  of  incentive  for  the  consumer  to  look  to  domestic 
sources  for  a  supply.  This  was  recently  evidenced  by  the  course  of 
large  pulp  and  i)aper  mills  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  who,  learning  by  mere 
accident  of  the  unlimited  resources  and  availability  as  regards  trans- 
I)ortation  of  West  Virginia  spruce,  immediately  transferred  their  pur- 
chases to  that  State^  while  theretofore  buying  entirely  from  Canadian 
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sources,  and  through  this  change  there  will  be  supported  the  families 
of  many  American  mountaineers  from  a  fund  for  years  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  another  land.  This  is  but  an  instance  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  only  some  incentive  for  investigating  domestic 
resources  is  required  to  throw  this  entire  industry  into  American  hands, 
as  with  no  value  attached  to  it  in  the  forests,  and  being  the  output  not 
of  the  great  lumber  camps  but  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  mountaineer, 
no  country  can  produce  it  cheaper,  as  none  contain  a  population  willing 
to  work  for  as  small  a  return. 

The  American  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  not  only  practically  inexhaust- 
ible, but  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  within  easy  access  to  all  the  points 
of  consumption,  at  lowest  cost  for  transportation. 

Spruce  from  Maine  and  other  New  England  States,  and  the  Adiron- 
dack region  of  New  York,  is  so  located  as  to  reach  any  point  east  of 
the  Great  Lakes  with  as  low  rates  of  freight  as  from  any  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Canada,  while  that  scattered  throughout  the  white 
pine  regions  of  the  Northwest  is  an  abundant  supply  for  the  consumers 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  or  within  easy  reach  of  their  ports;  and  for 
the  interior  points  of  consumption,  centering  largely  about  Cincinnati, 
there  is  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  for  all  time  to  come  from  the 
forests  of  West  Virginia.  And  every  stick  used,  drawn  from  any  of 
these  sources  for  this  purpose,  is  a  stick  saved  from  waste,  and  by 
being  taken  from  the  land  removes  a  great  source  of  lire  risk,  as  it  is 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  timber  otherwise  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
cutting  logs  for  lumber,  that  portion  being  used  for  pulp  wood  which 
is  too  small  in  diameter,  too  coarse,  or  too  short  for  use  in  saw  logs, 
and,  unused,  becomes  a  constant  menace  to  all  forest  resources  through 
becoming  dry  and  inflammable. 

Cottonwood  grows  throughout  the  overflow  regions  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  below  Cairo  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  for  gen- 
erations was  cut  in  vast  quantities  for  steamboat  fuel.  This  trade  has, 
through  the  now  universal  consumption  of  coal  by  such  craft,  passed 
out  of  existence,  and  the  ax  of  every  woodsman  formerly  employed  in 
its  production  is  now  available  for  the  output  of  pulp  wood ;  and,  with- 
out some  such  outlet  for  their  labor,  they  must  turn  to  the  already 
overcrowded  fields  of  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  requisite  amount  of  land  must  destroy  vast  areas  of  this 
material  resource. 

This  Cottonwood  reaches  Ohio  Eiver  points  at  nominal  freight  charges 
through  taking  advantage  of  returning  barges,  otherwise  coming  light 
from  the  lower  river  after  delivering  their  down  freight  of  coal. 

Poplar  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  woods  for  pulp  purposes,  growing 
as  it  does  to  gigantic  proportions  and  being  very  soft,  brittle,  and  cross- 
grained,  it  breaks  and  wastes  more  in  falling  than  any  other  of  the 
great  lumber-producing  trees,  with  the  result  that  following  poplar 
lumber  operations  is  a  greater  amount  of  wreckage  left  upon  the  ground 
suitable  for  pulp  uses  than  follows  the  removal  of  any  other  variety  of 
saw  logs.  These  operations  are  principally  in  the  mountain  South, 
with  a  native  population  fully  adequate  to  put  every  stick  which  is  now 
left  to  endanger  the  surrounding  forests  through  fire  into  pulp  wood  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible,  and  are  ever  upon  the  alert  for  work  of  this 
kind.  And  yet,  throughout  the  entire  field  of  production,  there  is  an 
amount  of  this  material  wasted  annually  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
pulp  mills  of  this  country. 

Coast,  or  buck  poplar,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  is  in  abundant 
supply  throughout  the  lumber  regions  centering  at  Norfolk,  and  is  of 
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no  valne  for  lumber  uses,  and  except  as  cut  for  pulp-wood  purposes  is 
left  to  stand  in  the  operations  of  lumbermen  in  removing  pine  and 
other  saw  timber,  the  tops  of  which,  left  on  the  ground,  usually  burn 
upon  getting  dry  and  destroy  this  resource  if  not  removed  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  saw  logs.  So  that  it  is  a  case  either  of  immediate 
removal  or  of  total  loss;  but,  in  spite  of  low-priced  labor  and  best 
facilities  for  transportation— owing  to  the  innumerable  sounds,  inlets, 
and  streams  that  indent  this  coast,  afibrding  the  cheapest  possible 
means  of  carriage  to  the  great  consuming  points  of  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington,  where  much  now  goes — miles  of  this  material  still  goes  to 
waste  where  single  acres  are  saved  and  marketed. 

Farm  production  of  pulp  wood,  not  considered  above,  is  very  large. 
From  spruce  in  New  England  to  cottonwood,  poplar,  and  similar  varie- 
ties throughout  the  older  agricultural  States,  it  takes  but  a  few  years 
for  the  timber  growth  to  reach  proportions  sufficient  for  this  use,  and 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  it  cut  from  the  '^old  fields"  of  Delaware, 
eastern  Maryland,  and  tidewater  Virginia,  from  land  still  plainly  show- 
ing the  rows  of  previous  crops  of  corn.  This  farm  production  of  pulp 
wood  is  largely  within  short  wagon  haul  of  cheap  water  transportation, 
or  directly  to  the  mills  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  may  we  ask  at  your  hands  a  consideration 
of  the  desirability  of  protecting  by  tariff  an  industry  that  conserves, 
rather  than  diminishes,  the  forest  resources  of  every  farm,  of  every 
mountain  side,  and  of  every  swamp  of  every  State  throughout  the  tim- 
ber regions  of  our  entire  country,  and  employs  in  its  output  that  most 
American  of  all  our  labor,  the  small  farmer  and  the  woodsman,  who 
because  of  their  habits  and  environments  will  not  leave  home  to  seek 
employment,  but  utilize  their  labor  only  in  such  avenues  as  are  pre- 
sented at  their  doors — a  worthy  class,  largely  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  economic  legislation.  And  will  you  allow  us  to  suggest  that  for 
spruce  logs,  and  all  woods  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp,  $1  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  on  logs,  and  $1  per  cord  on  wood, 
would  be  ample. 

A.  M.  Winchester, 
0/ Buckhannofij  W.  Va. 


WISCONSIN  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.  ALEXANDER   STEWART,  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS, NINTH  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Thursday,  December  31y  1896. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  desirous  of  assisting  you  in  the  saving  of  favor- 
able time,  but  desire  to  submit  a  few  things  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  lumber. 
Personally  I  have  had  over  forty  years'  experience  in  the  lumber  busi 
ness,  and  consider  myself  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  very  important 
question.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  state  my  own  experience  or  my  own 
views;  but  in  order  that  I  may  properly  discharge  my  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  addressed  letters  to  many  of 
my  constitaents  largely  interested  in  the  question  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  views  and  submitting  the  same  in  a  brief  manner  to 
this  committee.  Every  person  who  has  addressed  me,  and  whose  views 
I  submit  to  you,  is  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  I 
might  add  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  1  cheerfully  indorse  a 
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tariff  apon  lumber  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reveuue, 
and  also  for  the  parx>ose  of  protecting  one  of  the  greatest  of  American' 
industries. 

I  will  give  in  order  the  replies  I  have  received,  to  which  I  have 
heretofore  referred.  I  am  personally  able  to  testify  to  the  high  stand* 
ing  and  business  ability  of  every  gentleman  whose  views  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  They  are  all  of  large  experience  and  well 
qutdified  to  sx>^^l^>  They  represent  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and 
speak  purely  from  a  business  and  not  a-  political  standpoint.  The 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress  is  largely 
interested  in  this  question,  and  while  I  have  received  many  other  com- 
munications asking  me  to  favor  a  protective  tariff  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly on  lumber,  I  have  not  received  one  intimation  from  a  single 
person  in  my  district  that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Amerieau  doo- 
trine  of  proteetion.  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
furnish  such  valuable  information  in  support  of  this  very  important 
subject. 

MERRU.L,  Wis.,  December  S3, 1896. 

Dhar  Sir  :  Replying  to  yonr  fayor  December  17,  we^  the  undersigned  mannfactnren 
of  lumber  of  Merrill,  Wis.,  after  carefully  considering  the  matter  of  a  tariff  on  lum- 
ber in  a  meeting;  held  here  December  21,  have  unanimously  come  to  the  following 
conclusions,  and  do  most  respectfnlUy  ask  you  as  our  Representative  in  Congress,  to 
lend  your  aid  and  influence  to  obtain  for  us  the  relief  desired,  we  having  confidence 
in  your  integrity  and  good  jadgm^itto  do  all  that  yon  can  for  our  interests,  and 
assure  you  tnat  we  will  cheerfully  abide  by  the  results  of  your  labor  and  efforts  in 
oar  behalf. 

1.  We  are  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  "American  markets  for  American  lumber,'' 
and  the  benefits  thereof  for  American  labor. 

(2)  Knowing  that  the  lumber  industry  is  the  largest  one  in  the  United  States, 
employing  labor  in  larger  numbei*s  than  any  other,  conclude  that  its  protection 
against  foreign  competition  can  not  be  underestimated  and  should  receive  the  unan- 
imous support  of  Congress,  as  it  certainly  has  been  demonstrated  that  protection  to 
lumber  "means  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.'' 

(3)  We  believe  that  when  lumber  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and  all  other  mann> 
factured  products  were  made  dutiable,  a  gross  injustice  was  done  to  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  should  as  soon  as 
possible  repair  the  injury. 

(4)  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  almost  without  exception  every 
article  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  protected  by  a  tariff  or  by  a 
patent  far  in  excess  of  what  we  shall  ask.  Why,  then,  should  not  so  important  an 
article  as  lumber  be  dutiable  to  a  reasonable  extent  f 

(5)  We  do  not  wish  that  a  tariff  so  high  be  placed  on  lumber  as  to  make  it  prohib- 
itory for  our  Canadian  neighbors  to  ship  a  reasonable  amount  of  lumber  to  our 
marKets,  but  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  unloading 
their  large  surplus  in  this  country  at  such  prices  as  allow  us  no  profits  in  our  business. 

(6)  We  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  favorable  rates  of  freight  by  water  and 
ruil  that  Canadian  lumbermen  enjoy  in  placing  their  products  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  Western  lumber  manufacturers,  disregarding  the 
tariff,  if  you  please,  altogether. 

(7)  We  do  not  desire,  expect,  or  ask  that  Congress  will  grant  us  any  favors  that 
will  place  us  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  other  manufacturers,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  should  be  protected  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  give  us  a  just  compensation  for  capital  invested  and  enable  us 
to  pay  such  wages  to  our  employees  as  will  allow  them  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  some  of  the  luxuries. 

(8)  Every  possible  advantage  that  can  be  given  to  a  Canadian  operator  in  lumber 
by  their  government  is  granted.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  owing  to  the  favorable 
laws  regarding  the  sale  of  timber  limits,  and  their  cheap  labor  which  they  oau  employ 
ftom  any  country  in  the  world,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  which  nearly  doubles  the  protection  asked  by  us. 

(9)  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  legislators  in  Congress  to  carefully 
consider  the  advisability  of  advocating  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  commission  and 
thereby  practically  take  ho  important  a  matter  out  of  politics  and  give  to  every 
industry  i  n  the  country  such  protection  as  will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  receive 
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such  retums  m  will  be  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  all  who  are  engaged 
therein. 

(10)  In  conclnsion  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  requesting  yon  to  advocate  for  the 
manafacturers  of  this  city  a  $2  tariff  on  rough  lumber,  and  $3  on  dressed  lumber. 

Trnsting  that  we  shall  receive  your  best  efforts  in  our  behalf,  if  found  to  be  con- 
sistent and  right,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gilkey  &  Anson  Company, 

By  John  Landers. 

Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Lumber  Co., 
By  C.  D.  Clarke. 

Merrill  Lumber  Co., 
Per  W.  H.  Foster,  Treasurer, 

P.  W.  Stance  Co., 
By  C.  U.  Stance,  PreeidenL 
Champagne  Lumber  Co., 
By  W.  G.  Collar,  Treasurer  and  Manager, 

The  H.  W.  Wright  Lumber  Co., 
By  H.  W.  Wright,  Secretary, 


Merrill,  Wis.,  Deeemher  BS,  2896. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  tariff  committee  appointed  by  the  Wisoonsin  Valley  Lumbermen's 
Association  beg  leave  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  their  investigations  on  the  lum- 
ber tariff  question  among  toe  various  members  of  our  association  as  follows : 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  members  of  our  association  that  a  protective 
duty  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  feet  should  be  levied  on  all  importations  of  lumber  of 
any  description  coming  into  this  country  from  Canada.  It  is  also  their  opinion  that 
the  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  is  in  no  way  a  prohibitory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber,  and 
that  it  will  not  give  us  any  advantage  over  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  in  fact  it 
will  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  stumpage  and  advantageous  freight 
rates  which  Canadian  lumber  has  over  the  forest  products  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  it  will  in  a  measure  give  lumber  manufacturers  of  this  country  an  even  chance 
to  compete  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  while  with  free  lumber  American  manu- 
facturers and  American  labor  is  placed  at  a  very  material  disadvantage  when  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  stumpage  iu  Canada  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  respectfully  request  that  you  use  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  place  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $2  per 
1^000  feet  on  all  foreign  lumber. 

C.  A.  Goodyear,  Chairman, 
Douglas  D.  Fluuen, 
C.  C.  Yawket, 
Walter  Alexander, 
W.  G.  Collar, 
Tariff  Committee,  Trisconsin  Falley  Lumbermen's  Association, 


Rhinelander,  Wis.,  December  2S,  1896, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  we 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  tariff*  on  lumber,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  For  the  reason  that  pine  stumpage  is  on  an  average  from  $1  to  $2  per  1.000  feet 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  Michigan,  ana  in  con- 
sequence a  tariff  would  tend  to  equalize  the  difference  in  price  of  stumpage. 

Second.  Wages  are  less  ]>er  month  in  the  pineries  of  Canada,  also  at  the  mills  and 
in  handling  the  lumber  after  it  is  manufactured,  than  in  the  territorv  mentioned, 
and  we  therefore  need  a  tariff  to  overcome  this  difference  in  wages  in  orcler  to  protect 
the  laborer  in  our  northern  pineries. 

Third.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  in  the  northern  States  can  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  territory  to  which  they  can  get  favorable  freight  rates  if  Canadian  opposition 
is  removed,  and  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  tariff  imposed  to  allow  our  own  manu- 
facturers to  compete  for  this  home  market. 

According  to  statistics  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  was  imported  from  Canada  to 
the  Ui.ited  States  800,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  sold  for  about  $7,000,000.  If  this 
amount  had  been  added  to  the  sales  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  mills 
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would  haye  been  rnnning  to  their  full  capacity,  labor  would  have  beeu  employed, 
and  hard  times  would  not  have  been  known  in  the  lumber-producing  sectioufl. 

What  we  would  like  to  have  done  is  to  have  Congress  place  a  tariff  of  at  least  $1 
on  rough  and  $2  on  dressed  or  remanufactured  lumber.  This,  on  an  average,  would 
not  be  $1.50  per  1,000  on  all  lumber  imported,  and  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff.  In  our  judgment,  it  would  simply  place  our  own  people  on  a  basis 
of  fair  competition,  with  the  advantage,  if  any,  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  are  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  various  stages  of  log  and  lumber 
manufacture  about  650,000  laborers,  and  the  vote  of  these  laborers  atthe  late  elec- 
tion was  almost  unanimous  for  protection  and  honest  money,  and  in  this  particular 
section  they  voted  for  protection  knowing  that  Canadian  competition  was  curtailing 
salet*,  and  in  consequence,  production,  and  as  a  result  their  wages  as  well  as  amount 
of  employment,  causing  idleness,  poverty,  and  discontent. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  single  schedule  in  the  whole  list  of  dutiable  goods 
that  will  prove  of  a  greater  benefit  to  the  laboring  people  than  a  reenactment  of  the 
duties  on  lumber  which  were  done  away  with  in  uie  Wilson  bill,  and  we  feel  that  if 
the  tariff  of  1890  on  lumber  could  be  reenacted  manufacturers  would  start  up  their 
plants,  labor  would  be  employed,  and  better  times  would  follow  in  the  lumber- 
producing  sections. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Brown  Brothers  Lumber  Company, 
By  W.  E.  Brown,  Secretary. 


Lumber  and  Loo  Owners'  Association, 

Ashland,  Win,,  December  19,  1896, 

Whereas  th3  condition  of  the  lumber  industry  in  this  section  is  a  deplorable 
one;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  condition  brought  about  largely  by  the  importation  of 
free  lumber,  mainly  from  Cauada :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  all  honorable 
means  in  their  power  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  tariff  bill  giving  us  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  importation  of  sawed  lumber. 

Beit  further  resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  any  tariff  bill 
that  does  not  provide  for  a  duty  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  feet  on  sawed  lumber  will  not 
properly  protect  the  lumber  interests  of  this  section. 

The  parties  interested  in  and  members  of  this  association  manufacture  225,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  yearly. 

C.  F.  Latimer,  Secretary. 


Rhinelander,  Wis.,  December  S2,  2896, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  is  at  hand.  I  referred  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  of 
this  territory,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  state  the  opinion  expressed  at  this  meeting. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  is  absoluti^y  necessary  for  the  laboring  men  iu 
the  lumber  regions  of  this  territory,  and  also  the  manufacturers,  to  have  a  duty  on 
lumber,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  protection  had  in  1890,  and,  if  possible,  even  a 
little  more.  This  will  no  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  stumpage  values  between 
standing  timber  in  this  country  and  Canada  and  other  countries. 

In  order  to  reach  and  help  the  laboring  men  and  manufacturers  in  this  section 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  very  soon.    As  it  is,  mills  in  this  territory  are 

{practically  idle,  aud  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  employment.  The  immense  Repub- 
ican  majority  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  at  the  last  general  election  indi- 
cates the  strong  sentiment  of  our  people  in  favor  of  protection  and  their  expectations 
of  obtaining  relief  under  the  administration  of  President-elect  MoKinley.  There  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  this  entire  territory ;  it  is  absolately  unani- 
mous ;  aud  we  sincerely  trust  that  at  the  special  session  it  will  bo  possible  to  pass  an 
adequate  measure  protecting  lumber  at  least  as  fully  as  it  was  in  1890. 

Another  thing  that  is  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  us  is  the  necessity  for  a  tariff 
on  pulp  wood.  This  a  great  industry  iu  this  northern  section,  and  the  amount  of 
pulp  wood  shipped  in  from  Canadian  points  by  water  is  practically  destroying  that 
business  in  this  territory.  It  seems  to  our  association  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff 
on  pulp  wood. 

We  wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  toward  accomplishing  this  end,  and  any  infor- 
mation we  can  furnish  you  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  S.  Coon. 
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M08INKR,  Wis.,  December  es,  1896, 

Dear  Sir  :  Yoar  favor  of  the  17th  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted.  It  is  onr  opinion 
that  the  quicker  some  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  lumber  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  trade,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  tariff  that  was  in  effect  in  1890 
be  asked  for. 

Yours  truly,  The  Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Co., 

H .  M.  Thompson,  Secretary. 


Merrill,  Wis.,  December  22^  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  faror  of  the  18th  was  dnly  received  and  contents  carefully  noted. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  lumbermen  of  this  city  had  a  meeting 
yesterday,  at  which  the  situation  was  thoroughly  gone  over.  We  were  very  nnani- 
uiuns  on  the  basis  of  a  $2  duty  on  imported  lumber,  and  from  a  report  that  we  had 
from  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Cincinnati  by  lumbermen  from  all  points  of  the 
country  that  they  were  practically  unanimous  on  a  $2  duty,  we  concluded  that  it 
would  be  about  what  we  ought  to  have.  Our  meeting  here  requested  Mr.  Wright 
and  the  secretary  of  our  meeting  to  draft  a  letter  setting  forth  our  views  and  have 
all  the  lumbermen  here  sign  it  and  mail  it  to  yon  within  a  very  few  days  We  trust 
that  our  action  in  this  matter  will  meet  your  approbation  and  that  yon  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  see  the  justice  of  our 
request. 

Yonrs,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Stange. 


Merrill,  Wis.,  December  2t,  1896, 

Dear  Sir:  A  marjority  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's 
AsMociation,  representing  an  annual  cut  of  about  500,000,000  feet,  have  requested  me 
to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  proposed  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  which  we  under- 
stand is  to  come  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  very  soon.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  of  the  members  of  our  association,  so  far  as  any  opinion  has  been 
expre<ssed,  that  a  protective  tariff  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  should  be  piit  upon  all 
imports  of  lumber  to  this  country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  onr  members  that,  aside 
from  the  reduced  cost  at  which  stumpage  can  be  procured  in  Canada,  the  advanta- 
geous freight  rates  Canadian  lumber  enjoys  both  by  water  and  their  proximity  to 
the  Eastern  market  allowing  them  the  benefit  of  low  railroad  rates,  entitles  American 
stnmpage  and  its  product  to  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000,  and  that  a 
duty  of  $2  per  1,000  will  not  in  any  way  be  a  prohibitory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber 
but  that  it  will  simply  give  American  manufacturers  and  American  laboran  even 
chance  to  compete  in  our  home  market  with  Canadian  stumpage  and  labor. 

Onr  members  are  very  earnest  in  their  desire  that  this  matter  should  have  your 
best  attention,  and  they  hope  that  in  asking  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  on  Canadian 
lumber  they  will  not  be  asking  for  anything  that  you  can  not  give  your  hearty  and 
earnest  support. 

Yonrs,  respectfully,  W.  G.  Collar, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Wiaconein  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association. 


Wausau,  Wis.,  December  $3,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Itmiber  manufacturers  of  Wansau  and  Marathon  County,  np  to  the 
time  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  reduced,  manufactured  and  marketed  about  two  hun- 
dred million  of  lumber  each  year,  on  account  of  which  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  was  paid  out  to  labor.  After  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  the  foreign 
competition  so  affected  tbe  market  that  the  output  was  materially  decreased,  and 
the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  has  so  affected  the  indnsty  here  that  we  can  now  not 
market  more  than  half  the  former  output. 

Our  product  comes  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  output  at  various  eastern 
and  lake  points,  and  when  the  tariff  of  1890  was  in  force  we  were  able  to  pay  our 
labor  good  wages,  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mills.  Now  by  the  reduction  of  our 
prices  and -the  curtailment  of  onr  market  by  Canadian  competition,  not  only  are 
onr  own  legitimate  profits  wiped  out,  but  the  wages  of  our  laborers  are  reduced  to 
a  lower  level  than  is  either  right  or  satisfactory. 

We  ask  of  Congress  thereimposition  of  the  tariff  on  tbe  importation  of  lumber  from 
foreign  countries  fif  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  on  lumber  in  the  rough,  and 
an  additional  tariff  on  dressed  lumber  equal  to  the  sum  paid  extra  for  dressing.  We 
believe  that  this  dutv  would  be  clearly  within  the  theory  of  a  tariff  which  seeks  to 
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put  American  mannfftctarers  and  American  labor  on  an  e<}aal  footing  with  foreign 
OQBipetitiony  and  we  feel  that  in  asking  this  we  are  seeking  no  advantage  in  onr 
favor. 

The  coat  of  our  standing  timber  to  mannfactarers  is  much  higher  than  that  in  Can- 
ada. The  average  cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  is  much  higher,  and  Ameri- 
can labor  demands,  and  should  receive,  reasonably  good  pay.  The  duty  asked  for 
does  not  more  than  represent  the  difference,  if  it  fully  represents  it. 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co. 
R.  P.  Wansan  &  Co. 
Geo.  E.  Foster  &  Co. 
Wanban  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 
LiPMAN,  Summer  d&  Co. 

E.  SONDHEIMKR  &   Co. 

J.  C.  Smith. 

D.  J.  Murray  Makufacturing  Co., 

D.  J.  Murray,  PreMdenL 
Fox  &  Wansan  Lumber  Co. 
Curtis  &  Yale  Co. 
Fbnwooi>  Lumber  Co. 
Mortenson  &  Stone. 
Jacob  Mortenson  Lumber  Co. 
Werhrim  Manufacturing  Co. 
Barker  &  Stewart. 
GooDwiLUE  Brothers  Company, 

Jas.  G.  Goodwillie,  PreHdent, 
Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Co. 
Wansan  Novblty  Co., 

Geo.  H.  Rice,  Secretary. 


Marinette,  Wis.,  December  £4, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  manufacturers  of 
Menominee  River  lumber  (representing  an  annual  business  of  $5,000,000),  held  at 
Marinette,  Wis.,  December  23,  1896,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

Whereas  our  business  is  suffering  severe  depression,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  free  aud  untaxed  introduction  of  competing  imported  lumber  into  territory  here* 
tofore  consuming  a  large  portion  of  the  output  of  our  mills ;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  low  cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  such  compet- 
ing lumber,  profitable  and  successful  marketing  of  our  product  is  limited  and  prac- 
tically prohibited,  not  only  to  onr  own  loss  and  disadvantage,  but  to  the  great  injury 
and  distress  of  all  persons  dependent  upon  the  lumbering  industry  and  its  allied 
interests;  and 

Whereas  we  consider  the  placing  of  lumber  on  the  free  list  a  manifest  and  unjust 
discrimination  against  an  American  industry  second  to  none  in  magnitude  of  business 
done,  wages  paid,  aud  labor  employed :  Therefore,  be  it 

EeeolrtS,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  placing  lumber  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  bill  providing  for  a  tariff  of  not 
less  than  $2. 

Reeolredf  That  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stewart,  M.  C.^  be,  and  hereby  is,  requested  to 
make  known  our  views  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  such  favorable  legislation  as  may  1>e 
desirable  to  afford  us  such  reasonable  relief  as  the  present  situation  imperatively 
demands. 

Francis  A.  Brown,  Chairman. 
Wm.  H.  Gkorge,  Seereiart/. 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCLl- 

TION. 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Yalley  Lumbermen's  Association  and  the 
individuals  composing  it  do  thoroughly  realize  the  injustice  of  the 
existing  tariff  law,  which  disastrously  discriminates  against  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  United  States ;  aud 

Whereas  this  association,  composing  an  important  branch  of  the 
lumber  trade^  in  annual  convention,  having  canvassed  the  sentiment  of 
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the  industry  in  the  territory  embraeed  by  oar  membership,  and  finding 
complete  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the  old 
duty  of  $2  upon  foreign  lumber;  therefore  be  it 

Kesolved,  That  this  association  do  hereby  petition  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  are  now  giving  consideration  to  this  subject 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  formulating  a  tariff  bill  for  early  adoption  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  an  impoffltion  of  a  92  duty  on 
rough  lumber;  and  be  it  farther. 

Resolvedj  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  our  respective  home  districts. 


FROM  THE  LUMBEBMEK. 

BJEOOMXESBATlQiNS  AWD  BEOITESTS  FSOM  VARIOUS  LUICBEE 

MAinJFAOTXTBnrG  FIBMS. 

Tbxabkana,  Tex.,  Deeemher  31, 1896. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mbans  Committee  : 

The  most  important  industry  of  the  South  is  tlie  manufacture  of  yel- 
low pine  lumber.  More  money  is  invested  in  mill  plants  and  stumpage 
than  in  all  other  enterprises  through  the  SouUiern  belt.  We  have 
been  handicapped  ever  since  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  superseded 
by  the  Wilson  bill. 

Canadian  lumber  has  been  forced  into  Northern  markets,  thus  leav- 
ing the  white  pine  manufacturers  to  crowd  their  product  into  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  result  has  been  steadily  declining  prices,  until  there  is  no 
salvation  or  hope  for  the  owners  of  mills  and  the  manufacturers  of  lum- 
ber except  through  a  tariff  duty,  which  we  hope  will  be  speedily 
enacted  in  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

This  company  alone  has  nearly  $1,000,000  invested  in  plants  and 
lands. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  W.  Amebman, 

Manager  Lumber  Dept.  Central  Goal  and  CoJce  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  29, 1696. 

Deab  Sib:  The  lumber  business  for  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
duty  was  taken  off,  has  suffered  immensely,  both  North  and  South. 
Canadian  lumber,  on  account  of  its  low-priced  timber  lands,  can  be 
produced  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  To  illustrate,  we 
learned  last  summer  that  the  timber  required  for  a  lengthy  bridge  be- 
tween West  Superior  and  Duluth  was  brought  from  the  Q-eorgian  Bay, 
Canada,  right  into  our  northern  lumber  district  (Duluth,  Superior, 
Ashland,  etc.),  where  they  have  large  supplies  of  lumber,  and  could  not 
sell  it  in  competition  with  the  price  that  Canada  delivered  it  at. 

The  Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.  Company, 
Per  John  H.  Douglass,  Treasurer. 


SiNNAMAHONiNG,  Pa.,  January  31,  1896. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  am  induced  to  address  you  in  relation  to  the  tariff  on 
lumber  from  the  fact  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  trade  papers  a  schedule 
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for  lamber  that  does  not  address  itself  to  my  mind  as  being  based  upon 
the  proper  considerations  as  to  adjustments  of  the  rates^  with  a  view 
to  make  the  protective  featares  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  labor 
expended  in  the  production  of  the  lamber,  and  to  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  stumpage,  transportation,  etc.  The  labor  expended  in  mann- 
factnring  1,000  feet  of  lumber,  from  the  tree  to  the  pile,  can  not  be 
put  at  less  than  an  average  of  $5;  the  difference  in  stumpage,  on  pine, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  about  $2.  And  owing  to  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  water  transportation,  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
would  have  a  further  advantage.  If  we  suppose  the  difference  in 
wages  to  be  only  25  per  cent,  we  have  a  difference  in  cost  of  rough 
lamber  in  the  pile  of  $3.25 — that  is,  $2  in  the  stumpage  and  $1.25  in  the 
cost  of  labor — with  the  transportation  facilities  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian. I  inclose  herewith  a  lumber  price  list,  which  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  on  dressed  lamber.  You  will  observe 
in  the  left  margin  these  words:  "If  rough,  add  50  cents  per  1,000;  if 
S2S  (surfaced  two  sides),  add  25  cents  ])er  1,000;  2-inch  piece  stuff',  if 
rough,  add  50  cents  per  1,000.''  You  will  also  see  by  marked  paragraph 
at  the  top  of  sheet  that  the  prices  named  are  delivered,  and  the  sheet 
shows  that  the  price  of  the  lumber  is  not  increased  to  the  consumer, 
but  decreased  by  the  ordinary  working,  for  the  reason  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight,  and  consequent  reduction  in  freight,  more  than  pays 
the  cost  of  the  working  when  shipments  are  made  long  distances. 

You  will  readily  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  protection  should  not 
be  so  much  on  the  labor  expended  in  the  working  of  the  lumber,  but 
rather  on  the  difference  in  the  price  of  stumpage  and  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing the  rough  lumber.  I  find,  however,  there  is  a  strong  pressure 
to  have  but  a  light  duty  put  on  rough  lumber,  and  a  heavy  duty  on 
dressed  and  lumber  otherwise  worked.  This  is  probably  being  done  by 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  their  rough  stock  in  Canada  and  ship  to 
their  planing  mills  in  this  country.  Such  a  distribution  of  duty  is  not 
equitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  working  is  often  fully  repaid  in 
the  saving  of  coat  of  transportation.  The  actual  labor  cost  of  dressing 
ordinary  lumber  one  or  two  sides  is  only  about  25  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  Of  course,  this  cost  increases  as  the  lumber  is  narrower  or  is  more 
elaborately  worked.  You  will  readily  see  from  the  foregoing  that  a  pro- 
tection of  $1  to  $1.60  on  worked-over  dressed  lumber,  as  some  so  stoutly 
maintain,  is  out  of  reason.  I  do  not  speak  by  mere  guess  as  to  the  cost 
of  dressing  lumber,  but  by  actual  test  upon  our  own  planing  mill.  The 
lumbering  interest  is  badly  in  need  of  protection,  but  it  needs  to  have 
the  protection  properly  adjusted  so  as  to  protect  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  expended  in  manufacture  and  the  difference  in  price  of  the  stump- 
age. Lumbering  is  one  of  our  greatest,  if  not  our  greatest,  industry, 
and  is  followed  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union ;  still  it  asks  but  very 
little  protection — not  over  15  to  20  per  cent — while  other  less  important 
industries  get  very  much  greater  protection. 

There  is  no  one  thing  so  destructive  of  our  forests  as  cheap  lumber; 
for  when  it  is  too  cheap  our  lumbermen  can  not  sell  the  poorer  grades 
and  realize  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  Consequently,  when  cutting, 
they  only  take  the  kinds  of  woods  that  find  a  ready  market,  and  only 
the  best  of  the  trees,  leaving  25  per  cent  of  the  tree  to  decay  on  the 
ground,  and  the  smaller  trees  and  the  inferior  woods  to  stand  and  burn 
with  the  forest  fires  which  are  sure  to  follow.  The  timber  of  Canada  is 
just  as  much  a  reserve  for  the  United  States  as  our  own  timber  forests 

Chas.  F.  Barclay. 
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St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  Decemhtsr  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  general  feeling  with  thelnmber  manufacturers  in  this  section  is  that 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  lumber  trade  comes  largely  from 
competition  with  stock  from  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  we  feel  that 
in  any  revision  of  the  tariff  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  foreign  lum- 
ber. In  our  opinion,  the  rate  on  sawed  rough  lumber  which  will  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  is  $1.50  per  1,000  feet,  and  hope  the 
duty  will  not  be  less  than  this  amount.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  importation  of  the  lower  grades  and  will  hold  the  cost 
of  the  higher  grades  nearer  the  prices  made  by  the  CTnited  States  mills. 
For  such  lumber  as  is  imported,  it  seems  to  us  that  our  own  mills  and 
workmen  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  further  labor  in  preparing  it 
for  use,  and  in  naming  the  additional  rate  of  duty  on  lumber  when 
dressed  or  further  manufactured  than  sawed  it  should  be  high  enough 
to  practically  prohibit  importation  in  the  finished  state. 

We  condense  our  suggestions  under  numbers  given  in  tariff  of  1890, 
covering  the  items  with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  also  prefer  to  have 
all  rates  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

Paragra[)h  218. — Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  $1.50  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure,  but  when  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished  on 
one  side  or  edge,  in  addition  to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall 
be  levied  and  paid  $1  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional side  or  edge  so  planed  or  finished  50  cents  per  1,000  feet,  board 
measure.  If  planed  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  $2  per  1,000 
feet,  board  measure,  and  if  planed  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved, 
$2.50  per  1,000  feet  board  measure.  In  estimating  board  measure 
under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  planing, 
tonguing  and  grooving. 

Paragraph  221. — Pine  and  spruce  clapboards,  rough,  $2  per  1,000 
pieces;  if  dressed,  $1  additional  per  1,000  pieces. 

Paragraph  228. — Packing  boxes  and  packing-box  shooks,  of  wood, 
$3  i>er  1,000  feet,  surface  measure. 

The  Northern  Lumber  Co. 


St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  December  J21, 1896, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the  lumber  business,  I  am 
more  and  more  confident  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  allow  Canadian 
lumber  to  come  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  The  supply  of  standing 
timber  in  our  country  is  ample  for  the  supply  of  all  the  needs  of  the 
country  at  a  moderate  price.  I  hope  that  any  bill  you  may  decide 
upon  will  include  lumber  among  the  dutiable  articles. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  D.  Hazen. 


HiNTON,  W.  Va.,  January  5,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

As  the  representative  of  our  corporation,  and  being  also  interested 
in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania,  I  desire  to  say  that 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  on  lumber.    Both  of  our  industries  are 
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Buffering  from  the  low  prices  at  which  we  are  obliged  to  sell  our  low 
grades  of  lumber.  We  manutacture  in  Pennsylvania  fx-em  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  feet  per  aunuiii  of  hemlock  lumber  and  on  none  of  this  lum- 
ber have  we  a  profit  of  more  than  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand,  and 
this  is  not  sufficient.  Great  quantities  of  timber  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  woods,  which  are  frequently  overrun  by  forest  fires,  and  the  tim- 
ber ultimately  lost  for  want  of  sufficient  margin  on  it  to  permit  its  being 
handled.  In  West  Virginia  we  manufacture  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
feet  per  anuum.  Most  of  this  is  used  in  a  local  way,  being  met  in  the 
markets  both  East  and  West  by  a  competition  in  prices  t^at  forces  us 
to  limit  our  shipments  in  this  State  to  only  the  highest  grades  of  lum- 
ber, consequently  our  business  is  and  has  been  sufiering.  We  think 
you  will  act  wisely  if  you  will  give  us  about  a  $2  tariff  on  rough  or 
undressed  lumber. 

The  Wm.  James'  Sons  Go. 


Island  Pond,  Vt.,  Decetnber  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

it  is  well  known  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  made  no  money 
for  several  years;  under  mistaken  notions  they  have  been  made  a  target 
of  adverse  legislation,  culminating  in  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

The  people  who  have  urged  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  forests  can  now  see  their  mistake.  The  lum- 
bermen, as  a  rule,  did  not  cut  trees  of  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter; 
but  under  the  Wilson  bill,  in  order  to  get  any  money  out  of  their  forests, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  logs  to  pulp  mills,  and  in  consequence^ 
are  now  cutting  trees  as  small  as  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Every  article  that  goes  into  a  building  to-day,  with  the  exception  of 
lumber,  is  protected  to  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  discrimination  against  lumbermen,  especially  as  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  manufactured  lumber  goes  into  the  workingman's  home,  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  lumber  is  labor. 

We  can  not  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  is  practi- 
cally subsidized  by  his  government,  in  the  form  of  developing  streams 
and  rivers  by  building  dams,  piers,  and  wharves,  and  clearing  streams. 
Free  lumber  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  to  no 
others,  as  the  government  owns  all  the  timber  lands  in  Canada. 

Just  why  dressed  lumber  was  put  on  the  free  list  is  something  that 
I  can  not  understand,  and  I  believe  certain  Senators  have  admitted 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  for  certainly  a  duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  a  direct 
benefit  to  tlie  laboring  man.  No  lumber  manufacturer,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  made  any  money  since  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  was  first 
reduced,  and  then  wiped  out  entirely.  I  believe  it  is  the  unanimous 
wish  and  need  of  every  lumber  manufacturer  that  a  duty  of  $2  per  thou- 
sand be  restored  to  lumber. 

Geo.  H.  Fitzgerald. 


Malvbbn,  Abk.,  December  31j  1896. 

OOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  beg  to  urge  th.e  passage  of  a  bill  putting  a  duty  of  from  $2  to  $3 
per  thousand  feet  on  rough  lumber  and  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  on 
logs.    The  prices  we  now  obtain  tor  our  product  are  only  50  per  cent  of 
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what  they  were  before  lumber  and  logs  were  entered  free,  and  unless 
relieved  by  tariff  legislation  the  lumber  interests  of  the  South  must 
die  out. 

Malvebn  Lumbeb  Co. 


Elliott,  Abk.,  December  31j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Yellow  pine  industry  has  been  impoverished  by  free  trade.    We  have 
run  at  a  loss  for  two  years ;  we  need  $2  on  rough  lumber  and  $1  on  logs. 

Lee  Eibkland  Lumbeb  Co. 


Eagle  Mills,  Abk.,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  urge  the  placing  of  a  duty  of  $3  on  rough 
lumber  and  $1.50  on  logs. 

Eagle  Lxthbeb  Co. 


Elliott,  Abk.,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Since  the  protection  has  been  taken  off  lumber  and  logs,  we  have 
been  forced  to  make  our  prices  so  low  that  we  have  been  daily  destroy- 
ing our  timber  without  any  profit  to  us.  We  pray  that  you  will  exert 
every  energy  to  get  a  protection  of  $3  per  thousand  on  lumber  and 
$1.50  on  logs.  This  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  laborers  who  have  for 
the  past  scarcely  provided  for  their  families. 

Camden  Lumbeb  Co., 
J.  F.  Miles,  Maruiger. 


PiNEBLUFF,  Abk.,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  interest  of  all  lumbermen  we  ask  that  Congress  put  a  duty  of 
$3  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber  and  $1  to  $1.50  on  logs.  The  impor- 
tations in  1896  have  kept  the  market  down  so  that  manufacturers  have 
operated  at  a  loss  and  laborers  at  starvation  prices.  The  situation  is 
serious  and  relief  at  once  is  imperative. 

Bluff  Cett  Lumbeb  Co. 


Onalaska,  Abk.,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  believe  the  present  distressiug  condition  of  the  lumber  business 
should  be  relieved  by  protection  of  $3  on  lumber  and  $1.50  on  logs. 

Wm.  Carlisle  &  Co. 


^  Dalevillb,  Abk.,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Southern  mill  men  for  three  years  have  sold  lumber  for  less  than 
producing  cost.    Great  distress  exists  among  employees.    Give  us  $3  on 
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lumber  and  $1.50  on  logs,  if  possible.    Protection  is  necessary  to  avert 
general  disaster  to  the  industry. 

Abkadelphia  Lumbeb  Go. 


GURDON,  Ark.,  December  31j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Circumstances  demand  a  protection  of  $3  on  rough  lumber  and  $1.50 
on  logs.    Late  encroachments  seriously  demoralize  labor. 

GuRDON  Lumber  Co. 


Texabkana,  Abk.,  December  31,  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Markets  we  could  supply,  especially  in  the  North  and  Northeast,  are 
lost  through  competition  of  imported  lumber.  We  strongly  urge  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  $3  on  rough  lumber  and  $1.50  on  logs.  We  believe  that 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  alleviation  of  the  distress  in  which  mills  now 
find  themselves  through  being  unable  to  dispose  of  the  lumber  they 
can  produce. 

Gates  City  Lumbbb  Co. 


THE  DUTY  OH  DRESSED  LUMBEB. 

Pbovidence,  E.  I.,  December  30,  1896. 

COMIM^TTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  think  from  what  we  have  learned  from  carefully  canvassing  the 
wholesale  trade  and  from  our  own  standpoint  as  lumber  manufacturers, 
that  a  duty  of  at  least  $1  per  thousand  would  be  advisable  on  sawed 
rough  lumber  coming  from  Canadian  Provinces.  This  would  make 
quite  a  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  above  duty  would  result  in  no  retaliating  duty  being 
placed  on  logs  by  the  Canadians. 

Should  the  duty  by  this  country  be  made  $2  per  thousand  feet  on 
sawed  rough  lumber,  there  will  most  assuredly  lie  a  corresponding 
duty  on  logs  coming  from  the  Provinces,  which  would  be  serious  to 
lumber  manufacturers  near  the  border,  who  at  present  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  Canadian  logs. 

On  dressed  lumber  we  think  it  would  be  the  most  advisable  for  all 
parties  concerned  to  have  a  heavy  duty,  so  that  our  planing  mills  in 
the  States  may  be  amply  protected  from  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Prov- 
inces, and  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  laborers  in 
the  States  who  fit  the  lumber  for  market. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the 
dressing  as  well  as  the  saw  mills  of  this  country,  and  impose  a  duty  on 
dressed  lumber  coming  from  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  at  least  $1  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  one  side^  and  50  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  for  each  additional  side  or  edge.  If  planed  one 
side,  tongued  and  grooved,  $2  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  and  it 
planed  two  sides,  tongued  and  grooved,  $2.50  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure. 

E.  A.  Smith  &  Co. 
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NO  TRUSTS  IN  LUMBER  TRADE. 
STATEMEFT  SUBMITTED  B7  VARIOUS  LUMBER  FIRMS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  previous  hearing  of  the  lumbermeu  before  your  committee  the 
question  was  asked — and  it  appeared  to  be  an  important  one  with  your 
committee — whether  there  was  any  trust  or  combination  in  the  lumber 
trade.  The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  deny  emphatically 
that  any  trusts  exist  and  explain  the  character  and  purposes  of  certain 
associations  and  organizations  maintained  by  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber  and  of  which  the  undersigned  have  knowledge. 

As  was  explained  to  your  committee,  no  lumber  trusts  exist.  The 
interests  are  so  diverse,  the  industry  so  vast  and  widely  scattered,  the 
conditions  under  which  lumber  is  made  are  so  different,  the  source  of 
supply  so  extensive,  and  the  kinds  of  wood  so  many  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  control  in  any  way  the  supply  of  this  product.  No 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions  would  attempt  to  effect  an 
organization  for  the  regulation  of  price,  much  less  a  combination  in 
the  nature  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  trust.  None  exists,  none 
has  existed,  and  none  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  white  pine  district. 

There  are,  however,  certain  organizations  among  the  manufacturers 
of  lumber,  which  we  will  attempt  to  explain.  On  the  Chippewa  Eiver 
there  are  corporations,  which  for  convenience  are  denominated  the 
"pool."  The  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  cheapen  the  handling 
of  the  logs  from  the  stump. to  the  mill,  and  the  organizations  were 
effected  as  a  necessity.  A  part  of  the  timber  tributary  to  the  Chip- 
pewa Eiver  is  owned  by  manufacturers  having  mills  at  Eau  Claire, 
Chippewa  Falls,  and  other  points  along  the  Chippewa  Eiver.  A  part 
of  the  timber  is  also  owned  by  manufacturers  at  points  along  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  Eiver.  It  was 
found  impossible  without  great  expense  for  the  manufacturers  in  Wis- 
consin to  get  the  logs  they  put  in  out  of  the  great  mass  designed  for 
their  own  mills  and  for  mills  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  To  avoid  this 
the  pool  was  organized.  The  members  of  the  organization  continued 
to  be,  as  they  had  previously  been,  competitors  for  the  purchase  of 
timber,  but  they  sold  their  logs  to  the  organization  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  logs,  and  were  then  permitted  to  purchase 
from  the  pool  an  equal  quantity  of  logs,  at  the  average  cost  to  the 
organization  of  all  the  logs  so  purchased,  and  to  take  them  from  the  run 
of  the  logs  without  regard  to  whether  the  same  had  been  cut  from  the 
land  of  the  purchaser,  or  from  the  land  of  some  other  member  of 
the  organization.  All  cooperation  between  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation terminates  with  the  distribution  of  the  logs  from  the  entire  body 
put  in  the  river.  Each  manufacturer  becomes  a  competitor  with  every 
other  member  of  the  organization  for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the 
logs  in  open  market,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  this  organi- 
zation to  restrain  competition  or  to  regulate  prices.  Neither  has  it 
attempted  to  regulate  production. 

•  There  exists  among  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  Minnesota,  western 
Wisconsin,  and  those  operating  at  points  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  an  organization  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association.  The  object  of  this  associ- 
ation as  set  forth  by  its  constitution  is  "to  secure  a  full  understanding 
of  tlie  conditions  surrounding  the  lumber  market  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  association,  and  the  establishment  of  uniform  grades  for 
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the  inspection  of  lumber."  In  this  organizatiou  there  are  about  sixty- 
five  manufacturers,  but  it  does  not  include  all  the  operators  within  the 
territory  it  seeks  to  cover.  The  printsipal  work  of  this  organization  has 
been  to  secure  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  lumber 
trade,  and  to  disseminate  it  to  its  members,  and,  as  stated  by  the  consti- 
tution, ^^to  establish  uniform  grades  for  the  inspection  of  lumber." 
This  latter  function  is  to  the  lumber  trade  what  a  standard  of  grades 
is  to  the  grain  trade.  All  the  manufacturers  Qiaking  lumber  according 
to  the  gr^es  established  by  the  association  are  competitors  in  the  open 
market  for  the  sale  of  lumber  at  such  price  as  they  may  see  fit  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  These  standard  grades  are  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
buyer  as  the  seller,  and  the  system  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
retailers. 

A  similar  association  is  maintained  by  the  lumber  manufacturers 
operating  in  the  Wisconsin  Valley.  The  purposes  of  this  association 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumbermen's  Association. 

These  are  the  only  organizations  among  the  white-pine  operators 
oxcept  purely  local  ones,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  as  the 
National  Lumbermen's  Association,  composed  of  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  extensive  dealers,  principally  in  Michigan,  at  points  along 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron.  The  interests  of  these  association  mem- 
bers are  so  diverse  that  any  combination  among  them  would  be  entirely 
impracticable. 

During  the  year  1892  proceedings  which  were  stimulated  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  paper  with  populistic  tendencies  and  a  desire  for  notoriety 
were  commenced  against  some  of  the  officers  and  prominent  members 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association,  and  they  were 
indicted  in  the  United  States  court,  under  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Anti 
Sherman  trust  law."  The  indictment  was  demurred  to  and  the 
demurrer  promptly  sustained  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  action. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  and  will  aid  you  in 
your  deliberations. 

Nelson  Tenney  Lumber  Company, 
By  K.  M.  Tenney,  Vice-President 

S.  T.  MoKnight. 

H.  C.  Akelly. 

E.  W.  Backus  Lumber  Company, 
By  E.  W.  Backus,  President. 

Carpenter  Lumber  Coipany, 
By  E.  J.  Carpenter,  Treasurer. 

Brainerd  Lumber  Company, 
By  C.  F.  Welles,  President. 

W.  S.  Hill  &  Co. 


CHAIR  CAXE  A:NT>  REEDS. 

(Paragraph  179.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  G.  H.  LANO,  JR.,  OF  BOSTONi 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 

Mr.  Lano  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  to  represent  the  rattan  industry  of  the  United  States.  1 
have  a  written  memorial  to  the  committee,  signed  by  all  the  rattan^ 
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mannfactarers  of  the  TJuited  States,  who  met  in  New  York  yesterday 
to  consider  this  subject  and  who  authorized  me  to  appear  to  represent 
them  personally.  This  memorial  is  signed  by  the  Wakefield  Eattan 
Company,  Haywood  Bros.  &  Co.,  American  Eattan  and  Eeed  Manu- 
facturing Company,  P.  Derby  &  Co.,  W,  F.  Whitney,  and  the  Union 
Eattan  Manufacturing  Company.  I  would  also  like  to  submit  some 
samples.  In  addition  to  presenting  this  memorial  I  would  like  to  make 
a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  give  you  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  represent  an  interest  representing  a  capital  of  sometning 
like  $5,000,000.    I  wish  you  would  make  it  ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  about  that;  we  want  facts. 

Mr.  Lang.  Notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  listened  to  this  morning, 
I  have  nothing  to  submit  but  facts.  I  am  a  business  man  and  not  a 
lawyer  or  orator.  I  have  simply  come  here  to  represent  my  own  indus- 
try and  that  of  the  others  that  have  sent  me  here  for  that  purpose. 

'We  request  that  in  lieu  of  the  present  tariff'  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
you  will  introduce  in  the  bill  now  in  preparation  a  clause  to  read  in 
this  wise: 

All  manufactures  of  rattan  not  further  advanced  than  split  into  reeds  and  strands, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane  and  other  products  of  rattan,  split  and  shaved,  ready  for  manufacture 
into  chairs  and  other  articles,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  we  thought  best  to  put  that  in  that  language,  because  all  are  not 
familiar  with  this  industry,  and  after  considerable  debate,  it  seemed  to 
us  we  would  avoid  all  technicalities  and  all  ambiguities  if  it  were  put 
in  that  way,  and  it  would  be  easily  understood,  and  we  were  led  to  be 
very  careful  over  it  because  of  great  misunderstanding  which  has  pre^ 
vailed  in  regard  to  past  tariffs  pertaining  to  this  industry.  This  will  be 
inefficient  to  accomplish  what  we  need  and  desire  unless  the  free  list  is 
changed  so  that  theclause  pennitting  ^^reeds  not  further  manufactured 
than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips  ^'  to  come  in  free  shall  be  stricken 
out.  The  reed  is  the  core  of  the  rattan.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
industry,  and  if  these  reeds  continue,  as  they  have  been,  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty,  under  ruling  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  New 
York,  in  my  judgment  it  will  nullify  this  clause  we  wish  inserted  in  the 
new  bill,  just  as  it  did  the  old  one.  I  represent  directly  the  Wakefield 
Eattan  Company  of  Massachusetts,  which  company  has  something  like 
a  million  and  a  half  invested  in  this  business,  and  we  utilize  all  portions 
of  the  rattan. 

I  am  in  the  position  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  you  this 
morning;  am  willing  to  have  logs  come  in  free  of  duty.  I  represent 
logs — small  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  logs,  notwithstanding.  We  wish 
rattans  to  be  brought  in  free  of  duty  as  now,  in  order  that  we  may 
manipulate  them  and  so  furnish  labor  to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
this  country,  instead  of  having  it  done  in  China  and  Germany,  as  it  is 
very  largely  at  present.  The  beginning  of  this  industry  was  in  the 
little  red  school  house,  where,  I  presume,  some  of  you  have  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  rattan.  I  have  some  of  the  material  here  represent- 
ing the  development  of  the  industry  and  showing  the  results  of  splitting 
rattans.  At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  lack  of  any  adequate  duty 
on  this  material,  it  is  being  done  largely  in  Chinese  and  German  fac- 
tories, a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be;  the  result  of  which  is  that  large 
numbers  of  our  workmen  are  unemployed,  and  that  is  likewise  true  of 
other  concerns  throughout  the  country.  Within  a  comparatively  short 
time  machinery  has  been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  China  for 
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tbe  purx>ose  of  cattiog  up  this  material  and  shipping  it  here  in  its 
manufactured  form.  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  that  it  is  not  alone  that 
we  utilize  what  the  Chinese  and  the  Germans  do  in  this  business,  but 
we  utililize  all  the  waste  coming  from  rattans  in  the  process  of  shaving 
and  development. 

I  submit  here  samples  of  a  mat  which  we  manufacture  [Mr.  Lang  here 
submitted  various  samples].  Here  are  two  samples  of  mattings,  which 
we  manufacture  in  five  different  widths  and  in  large  quantities — ^that 
is,  if  we  can  have  the  material  to  undergo  the  first  process  here  and  so 
have  access  to  this  waste,  which  no  one  else  in  the  world  utilizes  except 
the  lactory  I  particularly  represent,  although  there  are  other  concerns 
in  the  country  that  do  the  first  process  of  splitting  the  cane  or  the  rat- 
tan into  cane  and  into  reeds  or  cores.  To-day  the  tariff  provides  a  10- 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  pith  or  core  of  the  rattan.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  duty  is  being  paid  ou  it,  or  at  least  only  an  occasional 
duty  is  paid. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Lang.  Because  through  some  carelessness  in  the  New  York 
custom-house  by  the  officials  there  no  duty  is  levied  upon  it.  The 
house  that  I  represent  imported  a  lot  of  reeds  three  or  four  months 
ago  and  no  duty  was  collected  upon  them.  Our  interest  in  having  the 
duty  collected  more  than  offsets  any  advantage  we  would  get  in 
having  a  small  lot  come  in  free  of  duty.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
a  duty  was  not  collected  on  a  lot  that  was  sent  to  us,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  custom-house  authorities  to  the  matter,  but  received  no 
satisfaction.  At  any  rate,  the  brokers  we  employ  in  the  custom-house 
appear  to  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  this  material  through  the  cus- 
tom-house free  of  duty.  I  want  to  bear  down  hard  on  that  fact.  At 
one  time  I  called  the  attention  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  fact  that  lio  duty  was  being  collected  on  these  reeds, 
whereupon  he  took  the  matter  up  and  secured  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  that  hearing  developed  what  I  did 
not  know  before — that  in  the  free  list  there  was  a  provision  that  "reeds 
not  further  manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips" 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

I  then  held  that  the  authorities  should  require  reeds  coming  in  in 
lengths  suitable  for  whips  to  be  cut  into  a  specific  length,  and  they 
should  obtain  some  guaranty  that  those  reeds  were  to  go  into  whips; 
but  they  held  that  the  free  list  was  always  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  as  against  the  dutiable  list,  and  further,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  require  that  whij)  reeds  should  be  cut  into  any  particular  length,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  whips  themselves  were  made  in  various  lengths. 
So  they  finally  agreed  that  notwithstanding  any  reed  imported  might 
be  used  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes,  they  would  not  levy  a  duty  on 
certain  sizes  which  they  were  informed  were  used  for  whips,  or  rather 
they  would  admit  certain  sizes  used  for  whips  and  levy  a  duty  on  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  effect  of  that  appears  to  be  that  all  reeds  are  com- 
ing iu  free  of  duty,  something  that  should  be  looked  into  very  carefully. 
1  also  developed  the  fact  at  this  hearing  before  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  in  New  York  that  our  principal  competitors,  the  Germans, 
were  largely  undervaluing  their  importations  and  that  the  present  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  view  of  the  way  they  manipulate  the  busi- 
ness, affords  no  adequate  protection. 

I  secured  an  invoice  of  these  materials  which  they  were  holding  at 
the  appraisers'  stores  at  that  time  and  satisfied  Mr.  Cummings,  the 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  I  was  correct  in  the 
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matter,  at  least  I  think  I  did.  Then  I  undertook  to  discover  how  I 
might  have  that  matter  rectified,  and  I  was  told  that  the  only  process 
that  I  could  go  through  to  do  that  was  to  appeal  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  procure  proof  through  European  souixes  that  the  goods  as 
billed  or  consigned  to  agents  of  German  factories  in  this  country  were 
below  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  in  Germany  at  the  time,  a  thing 
almost  impossible  to  do,  because  anybody  going  from  this  country  to 
any  one  of  the  German  factories  and  undertaking  to  buy  these  mate- 
rials there  is  simply  informed  that  they  are  represented  in  New  York 
by  agents,  and  if  he  wants  those  materials,  that  is  the  source  to  whom 
he  should  apply. 

I  represent  here  four  or  five  different  concerns,  as  I  have  said,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  and  we  are  all  in  about  the 
same  boat,  employing  less  than  half  the  hands  we  ought  to  employ,  and 
seeing  the  importations  of  rattans  in  tliis  country  gradually  dwindling, 
until  within  a  few  years,  from  being  on  an  equality  with  us,  the  Ger- 
mans are  importing  three  times  the  number  of  rattans  from  Singapore 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  that  we  do.  These  rattans  grow  on  the 
Islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  the  shipping  port  is  Singa- 
pore for  the  great  bulk  of  these  goods.  We  are  having  vessels  plying 
between  Singapore  and  Boston,  and  there  are  also  vessels  running  to 
New  York  for  the  supply  of  the  factories  located  there.  But  the  busi- 
ness is  falling  off,  and  is  bound  to  fall  off  continually.  The  Chinese  are 
shipping  quite  a  large  product  to  this  country,  and  are  bound  to  ship 
more  when  they  get  the  machinery  into  action  that  has  been  shipped 
from  this  country  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  trade  here, 
via  New  York. 

So  it  appears  to  us  that  we  are  not  unreasonable  in  asking  this  pro- 
tection for  this  industry,  an  industry  that  was  originated  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  been  copied  abroad.  Factories  abroad  have  imported 
experts  from  this  country  in  order  to  put  them  on  their  feet.  That  is  a 
condition  reverse  from  what  usuaUy  obtains,  but  anyone  acquainted 
with  this  industry  knows  that  this  country  has  developed  it  to  the  extent 
that  it  occupies  to-day. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  How  do  the  wages  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  manu- 
facture of  your  goods  in  this  country  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  Lang.  I  am  informed  they  are  very  much  less;  that  is  the  com 
mon  testimony. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Can  you  give  any  definite  information  on  the  point? 

Mr.  Lang.  No  5  I  can  not  give  any  definite  information  on  that  point. 
The  Chinese  more  particularly  use  the  outer  surface  of  the  rattan. 
This  stick  here  represents  the  surface  before  it  is  cut  and  this  end 
after  it  has  been  split — the  outer  surface — into  strands,  leaving  the 
so  called  reed  or  core  in  the  center  [indicating  with  sample].  All  sorts 
of  names  have  been  applied  to  this  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  the 
country  free  of  duty.  We  call  it  rattan  cores,  in  order  to  identify  it  with 
rattan,  which  is  a  raw  material,  and  pays  no  duty  and  should  not,  not 
being  an  article  that  is  grown  on  this  continent  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Reed  is  covered  in  paragraph  684  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1894! 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  was  also  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  language.  It  provides  that  woods  not  otherwise 
specially  provided  for,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  manufactured  than 
cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades, 
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whips,  or  walking  canes,  aod  India  malacca  joints,  not  farther  manufac- 
tured than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  tor  the  manufactures  into  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  converted,  shall  come  in  free  of  duty.  It  is 
under  that  provision  f 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  under  paragraph  684,  under  the  ruling  of 
the  board  of  appraisers  of  New  York.  They  did  exclude  certain  small 
sizes^  which  they  decided  should  pay  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
but  m  this  process  of  undervaluation  that  cuts  no  figure,  and  if  it  is 
abolished  entirely  in  the  new  bill  I  should  have  no  remonstrance  to 
make.  It  affords  Ao  protection  whatever  under  the  present  condition 
of  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  that  reeds  should  be  put  upon  the 
dutiable  list? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  desire  that  reeds  should  be  put  upon  the  dutiable  list 
at  5  cents  per  ponnd,  and  we  put  it  '^rattan  not  further  advanced  than 
split  into  reeds  and  strands";  and  not  only  do  we  desire  the  reed  to  be 
on  the  dutiable  list  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  but  we  also  ask  to  have 
these  strands  put  on  the  list  also — where  they  are  not  shaved — at  5  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  second  clause  of  this  recommendation  we  allude  to 
chair  cane  and  other  products  of  rattan,  split  and  shaved,  ready  for 
manufacture  into  chairs  and  other  articles,  and  ask  for  10  cents  x)er 
pound,  which  would  be  something  like  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There 
is  a  large  business  contingent  upon  this  first  process  of  splitting  the 
rattan.  If  the  business  is  diverted  from  this  country  and  done  in  Ger- 
man and  Chinese  factories,  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  a  large  variety 
of  uses  to  which  we  could  put  the  material  if  we  had  the  splitting  of  it, 
besides  affording  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  I  am  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  position  that  the  lumbermen  were  this  morning, 
who  were  willing  to  admit  Canadian  logs  free  of  duty  for  the  sake  of 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  working  up  and 
manufacture  of  these  logs.  That  is  my  position,  except  my  log  is  a 
very  small  one  and  of  fine  texture. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  and  the  committee  for  your  attention. 
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New  York,  December  29^  1896, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Gentlemen,  we,  the  undersigned,  a  large  maiority  of  the  rattan  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  respectfully  represent  that  because  of  severe 
competition  from  German  and  Chinese  sources  our  business  is  greatly 
prostrated.  We  therefore  request  you  will  introduce  a  clause  into  the 
tariff  act  now  in  preparation  as  follows: 

All  manufactures  of  rattan  not  further  advanced  than  split  into  reeds  and  strands, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane  and  other  products  of  rattan,  split  and  shaved  ready  for  manufacture 
into  chairs  and  other  articles,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  affords  no  adequate  meas- 
ure of  protection,  and  it  is  under  the  specific  systeiy  alone  that  we  can 
see  any  chance  for  relief.  German  manufacturers  are  represented  in 
this  country  by  commission  agencies,  to  whom  are  referred  all  parties 
in  this  country  who  would  purchase  from  these  manufacturers.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  products  of  rattan  are  sent  here  on 
consignment  and  are  grossly  undervalued. 
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The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  largely  nullified  by  article  684  of 
the  free  list  which  has  been  so  interpreted,  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  to  whom  we  appealed,  that  ''reeds  (a  product  of  rattan)  not 
further  manufactured  than  etit  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips"  are 
admitted  free.  This  decision  is  manifestly  unjust,  because  reeds  of  all 
lengths  and  nearly  all  sizes  are  thereby  admitted  free.  We  would 
therefore  represent  that,  until  this  clause  is  elimiuated  from  the  free 
list,  the  end  we  seek  would  not  be  accomplished.  As  we  understand 
it,  you  do  not  desire  us  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  present,  state 
of  this  industry  as  compared  with  previous  years,  but  any  information 
desired  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  at  any  subsequent  date. 

Wakefield  Eattan  Company, 
By  C.  H.  Lang,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Haywood  Bros.  &  Co., 
By  G.  H.  Haywood. 

American  Eattan  and  Eeed  Mfg.  Co., 
By  J.  Salomon,  Secretary. 

P.  Derby  &  Co., 
By  Arthur  P.  Derby. 

W.  F.  Whitney. 

Union  Eattan  Mfg.  Co., 
By  F.  H.  COPPERTHWAIT,  Treasurer. 


Gardner,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  we  joined  with  several  other 
manufacturers  in  recommending  for  your  consideration  certain  duties 
on  reeds^  chair  cane,  and  strands  manufactured  from  rattan.  We  trust 
this  may  receive  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  that  they  may  be  willing  to  recommend  in  their  report  the  levying 
of  such  duties  as  we  have  suggested,  which  we  feel  are  little  enough  to 
protect  the  domestic  manufacturers  from  competition  of  foreigners. 

Heywood  Brothers  &  Co. 


Gardner,  Mass.,  December  J2i,  1896, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  are  anxious  that  a  duty  of  6  or  7  cents  per  x)ound  be  placed  on 
chair  cane  and  reeds.  This  would  come  under  paragraph  350,  miscel- 
laneous manufactures. 

P.  Derby  &  Co. 


P&OTKSTS  AGAINST  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTT. 

New  York,  January  0,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Learning  of  the  request  of  Mr.  Lang,  representative  of  the  Wake- 
field Eattan  Company,  and  of  the  Central  liattan  Company,  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  largest  rattan  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  for 
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a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  several  manufac- 
tures of  rattans  and  reeds,  before  your  committee  on  the  31st  ultimo,  I 
respectfully  beg  to  oppose  that  request. 

In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  tlie  subject  of  rattans  and  reeds 
was  thoroughly  looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  President-elect  McKinley  was  chairman,  and  although  Mr.  Lang 
had  then,  as  now,  demanded  a  preposterous  duty  on  these  articles,  the 
result  of  that  committee's  deliberations  finally  were:  Whip  reeds  and 
rattans,  free  (paragraph  756);  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whether  round,  square,  or  in  any 
other  shape,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (paragraph  229). 

In  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Cleans,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  First  Session,  pages  760  to  777,  you  will  find  the  entire 
testimony  on  this  subject. 

In  revising  the  tarifi'  of  1894  this  ground  was  gone  over  again  and 
no  change  was  made.  (See  paragraphs  684  and  179.)  I  take  the 
liberty  to  lay  a  few  facts  before  you  to  show  how  impractical  it  would 
be  to  place  any  specific  duty  on  the  articles  in  question. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  chair  cane  and  manufactures  of  reeds  and 
rattans,  varying  very  much  in  price  and  in  quality.  For  instance,  one 
kind  of  split  strands  costs  about  1  cent  per  pound;  another,  10  cents. 
How  could  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  cover  justly  two  such 
kinds?  Also  please  note  that  on  the  former  kind  the  duty  would 
amount  to  500  per  cent.  So  also  with  chair  cane,  which  is  sold  by 
measurement,  not  weight.  One  kind  costs  about  $20  per  100,000  feet 
and  weighs  about  75  pounds:  another  kind  about  $12  per  100,000  feet, 
weighing  195  pounds,  thus  making  at  10  cents  per  pound  the  duty  on 
the  latter  kind  16:^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  the  whole,  you  can  readily  judge  how  unreasonable  the  request 
for  a  specific  duty  is  when  I  am  willing  prove  to  you,  if  you  will  grant 
me  a  hearing,  that  on  one  article  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
550  per  cent  and  on  almost  all  other  kinds  of  chair  cane  and  manufac- 
tures of  reed  and  rattan  imported  between  100  per  cent  and  200  per 
cent.  The  raw  material  costs  about  the  same  to  the  native  and  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  the  labor  involved  in  producing  these  goods  is  done 
by  automatic  machinery,  simply  requiring  to  be  fed. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  committee,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  cover  the  articles  in  question  in  the  tariff  you  are  now  revis- 
ing with  the  identical  wording  and  phrasing  that  is  covering  them  in 
the  present,  viz : 

Whip  reeds  and  rattan,  free. 

Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds^ 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Otto  Gbbdau, 

Importer  of  RattanSj  Reedsy  and  Chair  Cane. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  6*,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  notice  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  duty  on  round 
reeds,  split,  flat,  oval,  and  molding  reeds,  reed  winding,  chair  cane,  etc., 
increased  from  its  present  tax  in  Schedule  D,  paragraph  179,  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  We  protest  against  any  change  from  the  present,  and 
beg  that  your  committee  leave  it  as  it  is.    An  increase  simply  means 
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shutting  out  such  material^  decreasing  the  revenue  to  the  Government, 
and  still  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  We,  as 
well  as  many  others  in  the  interior,  depend  upon  the  importer  for  these 
articles,  and  to  prohibit  our  getting  them  in  that  way  means  another 
monopoly  in  apother  line  far  from  desirable  in  anything. 

Joseph  Lay  &  Co., 
Broom  and  Brush  Manufacturers. 


KiCHMOND,  Ind.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tariff'  on  cane  in  any  form.  The 
chair  manufacturers  of  the  nation  have  hiul  a  desperate  battle  for 
existence  during  the  past  three  years,  and  now  the  worst  "trust"  on 
American  soil  against  chair  manufacturers  attempts  to  destroy  all 
prospects  of  profit  by  an  increased  tax  on  cane  materials. 

We  ask  for  the  continuation  of  clause  No.  229  of  the  McKinley  tariff", 
and  hope  the  manufacturers  will  be  protected  against  this  most  unjust 
tax.    Cane  is  a  foreign  article. 

Richmond  Chair  Company. 

M.  J.  O'Brien,  Secretary. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  January  5, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  :- 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to  raise  the  duty  on 
reed  and  cane,  etc.,  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  on  split,  flat,  and  oval 
reeds,  also  reed  winding,  chair  cane,  etc.,  to  10  cents  per  pound.  As 
the  articles  above  mentioned  do  not  grow  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  importing  same,  we  deem  it  a  scheme  to  hurt 
every  factory  of  our  kind,  of  which  there  are  several  in  each  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  also  in  the  far  Western 
States.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  such  duty  and 
urge  you  to  have  the  interest  of  these  many  factories  at  heart,  which 
means,  of  course,  also  many  thousands  of  laboring  men. 

Faribault  Eattan  Works. 


Erie,  Pa.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Lang,  president  of  the  Wakefield 
Eattan  Company,  has  presented  to  you  a  memorial  signed  by  the  rat- 
tan manufacturers  of  the  East,  asking  that  5  cents  per  pound  duty  be 
placed  on  all  reeds,  both  German  and  China,  that  are  imported,  and  10 
cents  per  pound  on  winding  reed,  chair  cane,  etc.  We  have  to  say  that 
we  are  very  much  opposed  to  same,  as  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice 
and  solely  advanced  by  our  Eastern  friends  in  the  interest  of  monopoly, 
thinking  thereby  to  drive  out  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country,  and  thus  be  in  better  shape  to  get  their  own 
price  in  due  time.  Injustice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  goodly  number 
of  smaller  manufacturers,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  enter  this,  our  humble 
protest,  and  pray  your  kind  consideration,  in  hopes  same  may  meet  with 
your  favor. 

H.  N.  Thayer  &  Co. 
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Similar  letters  of  i^rotest  were  received  from  tlie  following:  Francis 
L.  Hnglies,  of  Eochester,  N.  Y. ;  Wilkinson&Eastwood,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.;  the  Kinley  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.;  the 
Columbus  Chair  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Murphy,  Wasey  &  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Gendron  Wheel  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Hochinger  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. :  the  Adams  Carriage  Com- 
pany, of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio;  H.  Witte  &  Co.,  of  ^ew  York;  the  Indi- 
anapolis Manufacturing  Company,  O.  A.  Whitman,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  the 
National  Carriage  and  Reed  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  Meinicke 
&  Son,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Chair  Company;  A. 
D.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass. ;  Home  liattan  Company,  Chicago, 
111.;  Mayer  Chair  Company,  Union  City,  Tenn.;  Clement  Chair  Com- 
pany, Clinton,  Iowa,  and  others. 


Kew  York,  December  29^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  bamboo  fiber  and  to  reeds  and 
chair  cane  wrought  from  rattan.  Bamboo  fiber  or  fine  bamboo  splints 
or  bamboo  scraps  are  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  street  brooms 
only.  We  claim  that  this  article  should  enter  free  of  duty,  because  it 
is  a  crude  material  to  be  worked  into  brooms  here.  Eeeds  and  chair 
cane  wrought  from  rattan,  we  respecfully  beg  you  to  leave  as  taxed  now 
per  tariff  act  of  1894,  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  179,  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

H.  Witte  &  Co. 


f 


Westfield,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  bulk  of  the  whip  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States,  having  learned  of  the  request,  before 
your  honorable  body  on  the  31st  ultimo,  of  Mr.  Lang,  representing  the 
Wakefield  Eattan  Company,  and  also  the  Central  iCattan  Company,  a 
combination  of  the  largest  manufacturers  here,  including  the  Wakefield 
Company,  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  whip  reeds,  do  hereby  respectfully 
oppose  it  and  protest  against  any  duty  being  exacted  on  this  article. 

We  are  entirely  dependent  on  these  reeds — our  raw  material — for  the 
production  of  our  whips,  and  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  them  would 
simply  be  increasing  the  profits  of  the  combination  and  place  us  at 
the  mercy  of  this  monopoly. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  pray  that  whip  reeds  remain  in  the  free  list, 
where  they  always  have  been  and  rightfully  belong. 

Standard  Whip  Co., 

C.  C.  Pratt,  President. 
L.  H.  Beals  &  Son. 
New  England  Whip  Co. 
Steiner  &  MOORB  M'f'g  Co., 

L.  W.  Steiner,  President. 
C.  A.  Hastings, 
Per  G.  F.  Tyler. 

A.  C.  Barnes  &  Co. 
F.  Ploitse  &  Son. 
PoMEROY  &  Van  Deusen. 
Searle  Whip  Co, 
Cargill,  Cook  &  Co. 
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St.  Louis,  January  6, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Should  the  Wakefield  Eattau  Company,  or  the  so-called 
"combined  trust,"  be  successful  in  their  eflbrts  to  have  the  duty  on 
reed,  winding,  cane,  etc.,  raised  5  and  10  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be 
a  deathblow  to  all  manufacturers  outside  of  tliis  ** trust,"  and  would 
only  benefit  the  "trust"  or  the  Wakefield  Eattau  Company.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  rattan  can  not  be  grown  in  this  country,  nor  can  it  be  cut  by 
anyoue  in  this  country  in  merchantable  quantities,  as  it  is  grown  only 
in  China  and  the  West  Indies,  and  so  owned  and  controlled  by  other 
nations,  and  75  per  cent  is  cut  and  dressed  where  grown,  and  not  in 
this  country,  leaving  very  little  to  be  cut  here. 

The  natural  rattan  with  the  glazed  skin  is  free  of  duty,  and  the 
pealed  rattan,  so-called  "reed,"  has  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  skin 
of  the  rattan  cut  in  small  strips,  so-called  chair  cane,  as  you  find  in 
chair  seats,  has  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Wakefield  Eattan  Company  formed  a  trust  about  eight  years 
ago  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  composed  of  about  four  or  five  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  import  the  natural  rattan  and  do  the  dressing,  splitting, 
etc.,  in  this  country  in  large  quantities  and  comparatively  control  the 
market. 

As  you  may  be  aware  I  employ  about  250  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  reed  and  rattan  baby  carriages  and  chairs  out  of  the  stock  which 
the  aforesaid  Wakefield  Eattan  Company  is  now  trying  to  have  an 
exorbitant  duty  placed  upon,  which  would  be  legislation  to  favor  the 
few  and  injure  the  masses,  and  would  directly  aftect  me  and  would 
mean  ruination  to  my  business  and  hundreds  of  others. 

A.  BOEKER, 

American  Rattan  Works, 
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(Paragraph  179.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  HON.  THEODORE  L.  POOLE,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Washington,  January  9, 1897. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  growers  of  osier  or  willow  and  the 
manufacturers  of  willow  baskets,  who  have  suffered  greatly  from  foreign 
competition  under  the  existing  tariff  law,  1  respectfully  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  the  rates  provided  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890 — the  McKinley 
law.  In  this  connection  I  present  for  your  consideration  a  statement  of 
the  willow-basket  makers  of  Liverpool,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  made 
on  the  loth  of  December,  1895.  I  am  prepared  to  say  from  personal 
observation  that  the  condition  of  the  basket-making  industry  in  this 
locality  has  not  improved  since  this  statement  was  prepared,  but  has 
become  even  more  deplorable. 

It  is  asked  of  the  committee  that  in  their  revision  of  the  tariff,  as 
affects  this  industry,  the  rates  be  not  only  increased,  but  that  no  dis- 
tinction be  made  between  finished  and  unfinished  baskets  made  of  wil- 
low, as  this  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  source  of  fraud.  These  baskets 
made  of  willow  are  what  are  known  as  clothes  baskets,  having  small 
handles  upon  each  end,  wliich  do  not  interfere  with  "nesting"  or  ship- 
ping, so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  handles  being  shipped  here 
separately  except  to  defraud  by  undervaluation. 
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The  specific  rates  we  ask  for,  upon  baskets  made  of  osier  or  willow, 
Id  whole  or  in  part,  is: 

Per  dozen 

On  baskets  25  inches  or  less $1.25 

On  baskets  27  inches 1. 50 

On  baskets  29  inches 1. 75 

On  baskets  31inches 2.00 

On  baskets  33  inches  or  over 2. 25 

Upon  osier  or  willow  (raw  material)  it  is  asked  that  a  duty  of  $5  per 
ton  be  imposed. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  tariff  laws,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  willow  baskets  are  not 
capitalists,  but  are,  without  exception,  poor  men  and  women  working 
in  their  homes,  making  baskets  with  the  aid  of  their  children,  and  for 
this  reason  they  need  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  a  greater 
degree  than  do  large  manufacturers  in  other  lines  of  industry;  they 
are  more  easily  affected  by  competition. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers  as  made 
by  them  in  the  paper  herewith  submitted  be  carefully  read  and  given 
proper  consideration  by  the  committee. 

Theodore  L.  Poole,  M.  C, 

Twenty-seventh  New  York  District. 


WILLOW  BASKET  MAKERS. 

The  willow  basket  makers  of  the  viUage  of  Liverpool  and  town  of  SaHna  have 
appealed  to  Congressman  T.  L.  Poole  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  tariff  on  willow 
baskets  and  willows  restored  to  where  it  was  under  the  McKinle^^  law  and  piior 
thereto.  The  Congressman  yesterday  afternoon  met  at  the  town  hall  in  Liverpool 
about  thirty  of  the  growers  of  wiUow  and  makers  of  baskets;  the  situation  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  restore  the  tariff  at 
the  earliest  possible  day. 

One  need  not  go  away  from  home  to  witness  the  disastrons  effect  of  this  Demo- 
cratic tariff  on  home  industries.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  willows  and  willow 
baskets  has  crippled  and  almost  ruined  the  industry  in  the  towns  of  Saliua  and 
Clay.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  willows  are  raised  and  more 
baskets  made  in  the  town  of  Salina  than  in  any  other  half  dozen  towns  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  Onondaga  County.  But  a  great 
change  has  come  to  the  industry  in  the  past  two  years.  Where  in  1893,  and  prior 
thereto,  a  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  this  business  and  were  contented  and 
prosperous;  to-day,  on  account  of  foreign  prison  competition  possible  under  the 
Wilson  tariff,  they  have  scarcely  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy,  are  glad  to  work 
for  75  cents  a  day,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  town  poor  master  will  be  appealed  to  this 
winter  by  them. 

The  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured 
goods  and  30  per  cent  on  willows.  This,  under  Democratic  rule,  wjis  reduced  to  30 
and  25  per  cent.  Since  the  reduction  groat  numbers  of  foreijjn-made  baskets  have 
been  shipped  to  this  country,  and  the  home  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  the  imported  prices,  until  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  scale  of  the  Russian 
prisons,  and  even  then  the  home  makers  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigners  and 
home  trade  is  almost  mined. 

It  is  discovered  that  willow  baskets  are  being  made  in  the  Russian  prisons  and 
shipped  to  Germany.  From  the  latter  country  they  are  sent  to  America  as  German 
goods.  Again,  it  is  found  that  in  order  to  get  baskets  through  the  custom-house  as 
''unfinished  products''  the  handles  are  left  off,  to  be  put  on  in  this  country.  False 
statements  are  made  at  the  custom-house  as  to  the  sizes  of  baskets.  Foreign  prison- 
made  baskets  are  to- day  sold  in  this  city  for  just  about  what  it  costs  to  make  baskets 
in  the  village  of  Liverpool.  The  free  trader,  of  course,  says,  "That's  all  right.  It 
may  affect  the  basket  makers  in  Liverpool,  but  the  people  at  large  get  baskets 
cheaper.  It's  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  you  know."  That  is  the 
free-trade  theory.  But  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  the  basket 
makers  of  Liverpool.    Has  the  individual  buyer  discovered  that  willow  baskets  are 
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selling  any  cheaper?  Those  who  will  investigate  will  leam  that  the  individual 
buyer  doesn't  get  much  benefit  from  the  low  tariff  on  baskets.  The  price  of  baskets 
has  remained  abont  the  same,  so  far  as  the  individual  buyer  is  concerned,  but  the 
dealer  is  now  able  to  get  goods  made  in  Russian  prisons  at  a  much  less  price  than 
was  asked  by  the  home  makers. 

In  two  years  the  production  of  willow  baskets  in  the  village  of  Liverpool  has 
fallen  off  Just  one-half,  and  where  a  man  was  earning  $2.25  or  $3  a  day  under  high 
tariff,  he  is  now  working  for  75  cents  a  day.  Two  hundred  persons  have  moved  out 
of  the  village  of  Liverpool  in  two  years,  and  to-day  50  houses  stand  vacant.  Those 
who  still  remain  in  the  village  working  at  this  business  have  in  a  number  of  inst>ance8 
mortgaged  their  liomes  to  live,  aud  would  gladly  move  away  and  go  into  other  busi- 
ness if  they  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to  find  work.  These  statements  are  not 
exaggerated  in  the  least.  They  were  made  by  the  makers  themselves  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  crippled  condition  of  the  willow  industry  affects  trade 
in  the  village  to  a  serious  extent. 

The  founder  of  tlie  willow  industry  in  Salina  was  John  Fisher,  now  living  in  Liv- 
pool  at  the  age  of  83  years.  In  1864  Mr.  Fisher  began  to  cut  wild  willows,  and,  car- 
rying them  on  his  back,  peddle  tbeni  around  among  his  neighbors.  In  this  locality 
a  large  number  of  Germans  bad  settled,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  weaving  bas- 
kets in  the  fatherland,  aud  they  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  take  Fisher's  wild 
willows  and  make  them  into  baskets.  Mr.  Fisher  saw  a  chance  to  build  up  the 
industry,  and  in  1868  he  imported  some  osier  willows  from  Germany.  It  was  found 
that  under  cultivation  in  this  country  they  became  better  than  those  grown  in  Ger- 
many. The  industry  grew  rapidl^^  and  a.s  high  as  200,000  bankets  have  been  made 
in  one  year.  William  Gleason  used  to  be  one  of  the  big  buyers  of  baskets,  and  he  has 
been  known  to  advance  to  the  makers  as  high  as  $15,000  in  a  single  month.  But  few 
of  the  makers  are  growers,  and  all  around  Liverpool  the  farmers  make  a  business  of 

¥  rowing  willows.  In  the  beginning  they  set  sprouts  in  the  ground  ten  inches  apart, 
he  first  year  the  willows  are  not  worth  harvesting.  The  second  year  there  is  a  fair 
crop,  and  the  third  year  the  crop  is  of  the  best  and  remains  so  for  years,  unless 
interfered  with  by  pests.  For  s«!veral  years  the  growers  liave  been  bothered  with 
not  only  the  tariff,  but  a^pest  known  lets  the  cotton  wood  bug.  Joseph  Lintner,  the 
State  entomologist.  Las  spent  consideraUlo  time  in  Liverpool  in  the  past  year  endeav- 
oring to  find  some  mesins  to  exterminate  this  pest.  In  the  village  of  Liverpool  at 
the  present  time  the  visitor  will  see  great  piles  of  willows  along  the  streets  and  in 
the  yards  of  the  makers.  The  shops  where  baskets  are  made  are  in  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  makers.  Here  will  be  seen  an  interesting  sight.  The  children  of  the 
family  are  found  stripping  the  bark  off  of  the  willows,  while  the  parents  are  engaged 
in  weaving  the  prepared  willows  into  baskets,  an  occupation  that  requires  no  small 
degree  of  taste  and  skill. 

At  the  request  of  the  basket  makers.  Supervisor  George  Baxter  invited  Congress- 
man Poole  to  visit  Liverpool  yesterday  afternoon  and  inquire  into  the  deplorable 
situation  with  a  view  of  taking  measures  for  relief.  The  meeting  was  hold  at  the 
town  hall.  Congressman  Poole,  in  opening  the  matter,  said  he  had  come  to  learn  all 
the  facts  possible  about  the  willow  basket  industry.  He  knew  in  a  general  way  that 
the  business  was  depressed  as  a  result  of  the  tariff;  that  the  Wilson  bill  had  had  a 
bad  effect  on  many  industries.  The  willow  basket  industry,  Congressman  Poole 
said,  was  an  important  one  to  this  locality,  and  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  tariff  as 
much  as  any  industry  in  the  United  States  in  any  one  locality. 

"There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  things,''  continued  Conj^ressman  Poole.  '*  Under 
the  McKinley  law  you  had  good  times;  under  the  new  tariff  law  you  have  snffered. 
You  seek  relief.  Now,  in  one  House  of  the  Congress  we  have  a  large  majority  in  favor 
of  protection  to  home  industries,  and  undoubtedly  we  can  get  a  bill  through  that 
branch  that  would  rectify  many  of  the  bad  things  in  the  present  tariff.  We  do  not 
yet  control  the  Senate,  and  will  not  until  March  4  next.  Then  there  will  be  enough 
Republican  members  taking  the  i)laces  of  Democrats  to  give  protection  a  majority. 
But  the  President  is  still  in  the  way.  He  remains  in  office  until  March  4,  1897. 
While  there  is  every  prospect  that  a  protection  candidate  will  be  elected  President, 
until  we  get  the  President  and  Senate  with  us  the  House  is  almost  powerless  to  do 
anything  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  revenues.  And  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  in  tue  revenue  of  about  five  million  dollars  a  month  ever  since  this  tariff 
went  into  effect.  Something  must  be  done  without  resorting  to  the  sale  of  bonds. 
With  the  tax  on  the  wool  industry  alone,  if  restored,  there  would  be  a  revenue  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  made^  a 
strong  demand  to  restore  the  tariff  on  wool.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  put  wil- 
lows back  on  the  list  as  they  were.  The  old  rate  of  tariff  on  willows  was  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  manufactured  goods  and  30  per  cent  on  osier  willows.  This  has  been 
reduced  under  the  present  tariff  law  to  25  per  cent  on  manufactured  goods^  and  20 
per  cent  on  willows.  I  suppose  that  if  we  can  get  the  old  tariff*  restored  it  will  cover 
all  that  is  required.'' 
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Congressman  Poole  at  this  point  read  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  L.  L. 
Thnrwachter  &.  Son,  willow  basket  dealers  in  this  city,  in  which  they  pictured  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  business  before  the  tariff  was  reduced,  the  aemoralizing 
effect  of  the  present  tariff,  and  said  that  the  basket  makers  were  being  rednoed  to 
such  straits  as  would  require  them  this  winter  to  apply  to  the  poormaster  for 
assistance.  They  asked  the  Congressman  to  exert  his  influence  to  have  the  tariff 
restored.  The  Congressman  then  asked  those  present  to  give  him  such  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  industry  as  they  deemed  important  for  use  at  Washington. 

Fred  Wykert  spoke  first.  He  said :  "This  low  tariff  has  caused  the  shipment  of 
willow  baskets  from  Russian  prisons  into  Germany  and  from  there  here.  They  are 
made  in  these  prisons  and  shipped  to  Germany  and  this  country  in  an  unfinished 
state — thai  is,  the  handles  are  left  off.  In  Germany  the  handles  are  put  on,  and 
the  baskets  are  shipped  here  as  German  goods.  Germanv  can't  compete  with  us ;  it 
is  the  prison  work  that  does  the  damage.  If  I  understana  it  rightly,  it  is  against  the 
treaties  of  the  countries  to  ship  and  import  prison  work.'' 

Congressman  Poolo  asked  Mr.  Wykert  at  this  point  if  he  could  give  him  any  posi- 
tive information  as  to  the  goods  ^being  made  in  prisons,  and  Mr.  Wykert  readily 
furnished  the  Congressman  with  the  sources  of  his  information,  it  being  iVom  the 
large  dealers  in  New  York.  Mr.  Wykert,  continuing,  said  that  when  he  was  in  New 
York  he  learned  that  baskets  without  the  handles  were  being  shipped  to  New  York 
and  clasHed  as  '* unfinished  goods.''  Where  baskets  here  are  worth  $4  a  dozen,  the 
importers  represent  their  baskets  without  the  handles  as  being  worth  $2  a  dozen. 
The  handles  cun  be  put  on  iu  New  York  for  35  or  40  cents  a  dozen. 

**  By  chilling  goods  we  value  at  $4  worth  only  $2,  because  the  handles  are  off,  they 
cheat  us  just  so  much,"  said  Congressman  Poole. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Wykert.  "They  are  now  making  false  statements  as  to 
the  prices  and  value  of  their  goods.  They  have  got  goods  down  as  low  as  $1.25  a 
dozen,  when  tliey  would  sell  in  Sj^racuse  for  $2.75." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better,"  asked  the  Congressman,  "to  make  a  uniform  tax  instead 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  f  " 

"  It  should  be  according  to  the  sizes.  We  make  five  sizes.  The  importers  make 
four  sizes.    The  tax  ought  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  sizes  imported." 

Congressman  Poole  then  asked  how  many  persons  were  engaged  in  Liverpool  and 
vicinity  in  the  basket  industry.  The  reply  was  that  there  were  at  least  250  basket 
makers  in  the  village  of  Liverpool,  and  to  raise  the  willows  and  get  them  into  the 
market  required  at  least  300  more.  Besides,  there  are  strippers  and  steamers,  so  that 
directly  and  indirectly  there  are  at  times  as  high  as  1,000  persons  interested  in  the 
business. 

"Last  year,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "about  22,000  baskets  were  made,  11,000  more  than 
we  need  on  account  of>  the  imported  bakets.  Before  this  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  we 
used  to  make  from  37,000  to  40,000  baskets  a  year." 

The  Congressman  then  asked  the  effect  of  the  change  on  labor. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "where  we  made  40,000  baskets  in  If  93  we  only  made 
22,000  in  1894,  and  11,000  are  still  on  hand.  We  used  to  pay  $2.25  per  dozen  for  mak- 
ing baskets.  To-day  there  is  an  unsettled  price,  from  $1  to  $1.50  prr  dozen.  We 
have  bad  to  cut  out  wages  in  order  to  make  baskets  low  enough  to  have  any  sales  at 
all.  The  man  who  used  to  buy  his  willows  and  work  at  home  made  bis  $3  a  dozen  on 
baskets.  At  the  present  schedule  the  same  man  can  not  earn  more  than  from  $1  to 
$l.r.O  a  dozen." 

Congressman  Poole  asked  how  much  a  man  could  earn  a  day  as  compared  with  the 
old  tariff. 

"He  can  earn  now  about  75  cents  a  day  where  he  used  to  earn  $2.25  to  $3,"  replied 
Mr.  Wykert.  "And  the  basket  maker's  day  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  eighteen 
hours.  When  we  speak  of  a  basket  maker  at  work,  we  mean  his  whole  family,  for 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  you  find  them  all  at  work." 

Valentine  Bahn,  president  of  the  late  association,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
indorsed  everything  Mr.  Wykert  had  said.  "We  sold  year  after  year  from  7,000  to 
8,000  baskets  in  New  York  City,"  said  he,  "and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wykert  how 
many  baskets  he  has  sold  there  this  year?" 

Mr.  Wykert  replied  that  up  to  the  20th  of  September,  when  they  held  the  price  up 
a  little  above  the  importers'  price,  they  only  sold  276  dozen  as  against  6,000  or  7,000. 
Since  they  had  dropped  the  price  to  that  of  the  importers  they  had  sold  900  dozen. 
" But,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "we  are  below  the  tariff  price,  which  is  ruinous  to  us," 

"I  told  my  men,"  said  Mr.  Bahn,  "that  I  would  rather  see  them  starve  without 
work  than  starve  with  work.  I  don't  see  how  the  buyers  can  do  any  better.  Thev 
have  got  enough  baskets  on  hand  now  for  another  year.  If  we  had  the  tariff  back 
to  where  it  was  before  the  Wilson  bill  we  would  be  all  right.  Our  people  will  have 
to  work  for  most  nothing  this  winter.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it.  We  used  to 
sell  a  good  many  baskets  in  Boston.  After  the  new  tariff  we  didn't  sell  them  any 
baskets  until  we  dropped  to  below  the  importers'  price.    Since  then  we  have  sold  a 
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few.  The  tariff  affects  this  town  more  than  a  cood  many  people  have  any  idea  of. 
There  wasn't  a  hasket  maker  in  the  place  that  didn't  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
honrs  a  day,  and  they  were  contented  and  satisfied.  Now  if  the  men  make  75  cents 
a  day  on  the  average  they  are  going  to  do  well.    I  certainly  can't  pay  any  more." 

Mr.  Wykert  said  it  was  not  only  Liverpool  that  was  affected.  Rochester,  Sche- 
nectady, and  Buffalo  were  likewise  interested.  Congressman  Poole  replied  that  he 
had  already  taken  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Representatives  from  those 
districts.  He  then  asked  as  to  the  population  of  Liverpool,  and  was  told  that  while 
it  was  over  1,400  in  1893  now  it  is  only  1,200.  ''There  are  fifty  empty  houses  in  this 
village,'^  said  one  of  those  present. 

''Ihere  are  a  good  many  more  who  would  get  away  if  they  could  get  work  some- 
where,'' said  Supervisor  Baxter.  ''A  numher  of  the* men  have  been  to  me  to  help 
them  get  work  in  the  soda  ash  and  other  places,  and  they  would  nearly  all  move 
to-morrow  if  they  could  find  something  to  do." 

Jacob  Scharer,  who  has  lived  in  Liverpool  forty-three  years,  indorsed  what  had 
been  said  by  Messrs.  Wykert  and  Bahn.    « 

Congressman  Poole  asked  if  any  imported  baskets  were  sold  in  Syracuse,  and  was 
informed  that  imported  baskets,  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  Ri^ssian  prisons,  shipped 
to  Germany  and  thence  here,  were  sold  in  a  store  on  South  Salina  street,  the  name 
of  which  was  given. 

Mr.  Wykert  said  that  for  some  years  he  had  sold  a  firm  in  Cincinnati  800  dozen 
baskets  a  year.  Since  the  new  tariff  the  firm  had  not  bought  one  dozen  of  him. 
They  get  the  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Wykert  further  said :  "  When  we  used  to  get  for  our  baskets  $5,  $6,  and  $7  we 
bought  willows  for  $30  a  ton.  Now  the  price  of  baskets  is  $2.75,  $3.25,  and  $3.50, 
and  willows  are  $25  a  ton.    Willows  have  been  down  as  low  as  $10  a  ton." 

Joseph  Kennedy  said:  " I  have  been  a  grower  of  willows  for  ten  yean,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  market  value  for  willows  had  ranged  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years,  when  they  went  as  high  as  $30  and  $40  a  ton."  George 
Keith,  another  grower,  said  he  agreed  with  this. 

"The  importers,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "put  their  baskets  through  at  New  York  by 
wron^  sizes.  If  it  is  a  'largo 'basket  they  bring  it  in  as  a  'medium;'  if  it  is  a 
'medmm'  they  bring  it  in  as  a  'small;'  if  itls  a  'small'  they  bring  it  in  as  an  'extra 
small.'  In  that  way  they  get  the  value  down.  The  sizes  we  make  are  33,  31,  29, 27, 
and  25  inches.  The  importers  have  dropped  their  sizes  half  an  inch  on  each,  so  that 
they  can  get  them  through  falsely,  and  yet  they  sell  to  our  dealers  according  to  our 
sizes;  that  is,  for  instance,  they  bring  a  basket  in  as  a  'medium' and  sell  it  as  a 
'large.'    That  makes  a  dollar  difference  in  value  at  the  custom-house." 

A.  H.  Crawford  said  that  before  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed  he  steamed  2,500  tons 
of  willows.  Last  year  he  steamed  only  500  tons.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  pay 
of  steamers  and  strippers  had  remained  about  the  same,  because  they  had  horses ; 
but  these  men  were  making  only  a  bare  living,  because  they  could  not  get  enough 
work  to  do.  As  high  as  $12  a  ton  had  been  paid  for  peeling  willows,  but  this  year 
the  pay  is  only  $6. 

"  I  can  tell  yon  of  twelve  families  in  this  town — good,  industrious  people — who  three 
years  ago  hud  their  homes  paid  for,  or  nearly  so,  and  now  they  have  had  to  mortgage 
to  ILve,^  said  Mr.  Wykert.     "The  mortgages  rnu  from  $300  to  $1,400." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  three  years  ago,  under  the  McKinley  law,  the  growers  got 
$40  per  ton  for  willows.  Last  year,  under  the  Wilson  law,  they  sold  for  $10  to  $10  a 
ton.  The  supply  three  years  ago,  under  the  McKinley  law,  was  greater  than  last 
year  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Congressman  Poole  again  said  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  get  the 
tariff  restored  on  willow  baskets  and  willows,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

State  of  New  York,  Onondaga  County ^  88  : 

Harvey  D.  Burrill,  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  That  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1895,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  growers 
of  willows  and  makers  of  willow  baskets,  held  at  the  town  hall  in  the  village  of 
Liverpool,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ;  that  at  that  time  Representative  T.  L.  Poole 
was  present,  and  to  him  said  growors  of  willows  and  makers  of  willow  baskets  made 
statements  concerning  the  efiect  of  the  present  tariff  on  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged ;  that  deponent  is  a  stenographer  and  newspaper  reporter  by  profession, 
and  that  he  at  that  time  made  a  stenographic  verbatim  report  of  the  statements  at 
liiat  time  made;  that  subsequently  deponent  prepared  and  published  an  article  in 
the  Syracuse  Journal  of  November  16,  1895,  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  that  the 
quotsitions  therein  made  were  taken  by  deponent  in  shorthand  and  accurately  tran- 
scribed and  published  by  him. 

Harvey  D.  Burrill. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  December,  1895. 

[SEAL.]  H.  F.  Stephens,  City  Clerk, 
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CHAEBS. 

(Paragraph  181.) 

New  York,  December  30j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  herewith  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item  of  chairs,  wood 
or  willow,  wholly  or  partly  finished,  on  which  the  duty  under  the  present 
tariff  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  to  request  your  committee  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  following:  '^Chairs,  wood,  willow,  or  rattan, 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  fifty  cents  per  chair." 

This,  in  our  judgment,  would  furnish  a  reasonable  amount  of  protec- 
tion for  our  home  manufacturers  and  could  not  be  evaded  by  under- 
valuation of  the  goods,  which  we  feel  confident  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  The  competition  to  which  we  are  specially  subjected  comes  from 
Austrian  manufacturers  of  bent  wood  chairs,  where  these  goods  are 
manufactured  by  very  cheap  help.  We  are  ourselves  large  manufac- 
turers of  chairs,  our  principal  place  of  business  being  in  Gardner,  Mass., 
and  we  employ  in  our  different  factories  about  2,000  people. 

There  are  several  other  manufacturers  of  bent  wood  chairs  in  this 
country,  and  we  feel  that  the  substitution  of  a  specific  duty  as  above 
stated  would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present  ad  valorem  rate 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  no  more  protection  to  our  home  manufac- 
turers than  they  are  justly  entitled  to  receive. 

Heywood  Bros.  &  Co. 


New  York,  January  2j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  chairs  and  furniture,  in  the  hope  that  the  proposed 
new  tariff  bill  may  correct  some  of  the  errors  of  the  present  bill. 

The  McKinley  bill  fixed  the  duty  on  furniture  and  chairs  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  made  the  duty  apply  on  cost  of  packages  as  well 
as  on  the  goods  imported.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duty  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  no  duty  on  packages.  The  result  was  that  the 
manufacture  of  <' Vienna  chairs"  in  this  country  has  been  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  valuation  of  these  chairs  under  the  McKin- 
ley bill  for  duty  was  $9  per  dozen,  or  $3.15  per  dozen  duty.  Under 
the  Wilson  bill  the  value  for  duty  is  reduced  to  $5  per  dozen,  or  $1.50 
per  dozen  duty.  Now,  the  wages  paid  in  the  factories  in  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Germany,  where  these  chairs  are  made,  are  so  much  lower  than 
American  wages  that  the  chairs  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  with- 
out protection. 

The  member  of  our  house  who  visited  the  Austrian  factories  found 
the  highest  paid  employee  in  these  factories  received  the  equivalent  in 
.our  money  of  21  cents  per  day,  while  the  same  grade  of  men  in  our  fac- 
tories here  receive  $2  a  day.  The  wages  in  foreign  factories  grade 
down  to  4  cents  a  day,  while  the  average  wages  paid  in  our  factories  is 
$1.04  a  day,  including  boy  helpers. 

We  import  these  chairs  because  we  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  we 
can  pay  American  wages  and  make  them  here  under  present  duties,  but 
much  prefer  giving  employment  to  Americans  at  Americjin  wages. 

A.  D.  Houston. 
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BASKET  WILLOW. 

[Free  libt,  paragraph  417.] 

liARBTOWN,  Ohio,  January  5, 1897. 

Deab  Sib:  I  cultivate  basket  willows,  but  the  Wilson  bill  ruined  my 
business.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  we  bad  an  ad  valorem  duty  ot  35 
per  cent  on  willows,  and  that  was  really  too  low,  because  there  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  land  that  could  be  reclaimed  by 
planting  willows,  which  would  give  employment  to  tens  of  thousauds 
of  laborers  who  are  not  competent  lo  i)erform  any  other  kind  of  labor. 
By  a  little  reflection  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  charitable  act  to 
the  i)oor,  as  well  as  to  protect  a  legitimate  industry.  Willows  should 
be  protected  in  the  new  tarili*  bill. 

Petee  Winson. 

BUNDLED  KINDLING  WOOD. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  673.) 

New  York,  December  24 j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Until  within  about  a  dozen  years  the  common  kindling  wood  used  in 
the  household  was  "cord  wood,"  or  "forest  wood,"  cut  in  lengths  of  4 
feet  and  chopped  by  the  consumer  at  home  into  suitable  size  for  use. 
This  wood  was  also  used  very  largely  as  fuel  instead  of  coal.  But  as 
coal  was  more  and  more  being  substituted  for  wood  fuel  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  the  idea  was  conceived  that  the  immense  amount  of  slabs 
and  edgings  coming  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  which  was 
not  only  an  absolute  waste  but  a  large  item  of  expense  to  every  lumber 
manufacturer,  as  there  was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff  except  to 
throw  it  into  some  stream  or  burn  it,  could  be  made  available  for  domes- 
tic use  as  a  kindler  of  coal  flres. 

But  to  turn  a  useless  bulky  material  into  a  convenient  article  of  daily 
domestic  use,  in  merchantable  form  that  would  stand  transportation  by 
rail,  delivery  from  cars  to  stores  by  teams,  and  retailed  by  storekeepers 
to  the  consumer,  needed  the  invention  of  dry  kilns,  special  ma<^hinery 
of  many  kinds,  and  the  employment  of  many  people.  This  was  all  done, 
and  to-day  there  has  been  built  up  a  large  manufacturing  industry  with 
an  invested  capital  in  this  country  of  perhaps  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000 
and  employing  and  supporting  several  thousand  people. 

The  large  demand  thus  created  for  these  waste  slabs,  which  at  one 
time  the  lumbermen  would  gladly  have  given  away  free  of  cost  to  any- 
one removing  them,  has  now  made  them  very  valuable  wherever  availa- 
ble for  use  in  this  industry.  This  has  led  the  lumbermen  in  Canada  to 
want  to  make  use  of  their  waste  slabs  in  the  same  way,  and  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  kindling  wood  factories  have  been  built  in 
Canada  and  others  are  contemplated. 

Naturally  they  look  for  a  market  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
output  and  they  depend  on  markets  in  the  United  States  to  sell  their 
product.  This  they  can  do,  as  they  can  undersell  the  home  manufac- 
turer on  account  of  their  cheaper  material,  cheaper  labor,  and  free 
import  entry  of  goods.    This  Canadian  competition  has  become  so  active 
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and  strong  in  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  forced  the  home  manafia.c- 
turers  to  greatly  reduce  their  output,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  their  low  prices  even  after  making  large  reductions  in  wages. 
We  know  of  three  factories  in  the  State  of  Maine  that  were  shut  down 
last  year.  We  think  it  is  time  our  Government  gave  this  industry  pro- 
tection against  the  competition  from  Canada. 

We  estimate  that  there  was  paid  out  last  year,  by  this  industry,  in 
this  country  over  $2,000,000  for  raw  material,  labor,  railroad  freights, 
sisal  yarns,  etc.,  and  that  about  one-half  of  this  amount  was  for  labor, 
about  one-quarter  for  the  raw  stock — a  large  part  of  this  was  for  labor 
on  same — and  about  one-quarter  for  freights,  yarns,  etc. 

tTnless  there  is  a  protective  duty  put  on  these  goods  we  will  either 
have  to  reduce  wages  and  other  exi)enses,  move  our  factories  into 
Canada,  or  lose  a  large  part  of  the  business  to  the  Canadians.  We 
have  been  told  that  if  we  would  go  into  Canada  we  could  have  slabs 
free  of  cost,  receive  help  from  towns,  etc.,  to  get  the  industry.  The  cost 
to  manufacture  and  deliver  in  the  markets  in  this  country  and  pay  fair 
wages  is  about  $1  per  hundred  bundles.  The  Canadian  wood  we  know 
is  sold  delivered  on  the  market  as  low  as  70  cents  per  hundred  bundles. 
We  assume  this  leaves  them  some  profit.  We  therefore  think  there 
should  be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  30  cents  per  hundred  bundles,  or 
an  advalorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  levied  on  their  goods,  basing  their 
cost  at  say  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  per  hundred  bundles. 

The  first  and  only  effort  for  relief  ever  made  that  we  are  aware  of 
was  in  May,  1893,  when  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  through  the  Hon.  J.  H.  (xraham.  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  district  of  New  York,  when  we  were  confronted  by  a 
ruling,  dated  April  9, 1887  (S.  8171),  made  by  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  based  on  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  treating  bundled 
kiln-dried  kindling  wood  as  ordinary  firewood. 

We  claim  that  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  these  tariffs  was  to  cover 
"cord  wood"  or  "forest  wood"  in  the  rough  or  crude  state,  and  had 
they  known  of  this  industry  of  manufacturing  this  rough  stock  by 
means  of  steam  dry  kilns,  improved  sawing  machines,  and  patented 
power  pressing  machines,  thereby  manufacturing  a  new  kindler,  they 
would  without  doubt  have  protected  this  industry. 

J.  W.  Blaisdell, 
Of  the  Standard  Wood  Company^ 


TEiLEGBAPH  A^fD  TELEPIIOI^E  POLES. 

(Fre<i  list,  paragraphs  672  and  673.) 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  lumber  schedule  in  the  prospective  revenue  or  tariff  bill 
which  you  are  now  considering.  The  tariff  law  of  1883  placed  tele- 
graph and  telephone  poles  upon  the  free  list.  The  tariff  law  passed 
in  1890  placed  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  upon  the  dutiable  list 
(see  paragraph  219,  duty  20  per  cent).  The  law  of  1894  placed  tele- 
graph and  telephone  poles  upon  the  free  list  (see  paragraph  672). 

The  subscriber  fully  realizes  the  fact,  and  recognizes  the  necessity  oi 
the  Government  increasing  its  revenue  and  incidentally  fostering  and 
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protectmg  its  home  people,  and  I  believe  your  honorable  committee 
desires  any  and  all  information  they  may  be  able  to  receive  which  will 
tend  to  assist  them  in  framing  a  bill  that  will  increase  the  revenue  of 
our  Government  under  lines  that  will  be  beneficial  to  our  whole  people. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  have  referred  to  paragraph  219 
of  the  tariff  law  of  1890  and  paragraph  672  of  the  tariff  schedule  of 
1894. 

Having  had  many  years  experience  handling  telegraph  and  telephone 
X)oles,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  growth,  and  having  been  actively 
engaged  in  that  business  during  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1883,  when  poles  were  on  the  free  list,  also  during  the  life  of  the  law 
of  June,  1800,  when  they  were  dutiable,  up  to  the  present  time  under 
the  law  of  1894,  wbich  admits  of  their  free  entry,  I  feel  that  I  am  quali- 
fied to  speak  intelligently  upon  this  particular  portion  of  the  lumber 
schedule.  Hence  it  is  I  desire  to  furnish  you  with  my  views  and  opin- 
ions, which  are  substantially  the  views  entertained  and  opinions  held 
by  the  lumbermen  and  corporations  with  which  I  have  had  extensive 
business  relations  for  many  years. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  our  country  would  be  best 
subserved  by  the  placing  of  telegraph  and  telephone  x)oles  upon  the 
free  list  in  your  prospective  tariff'  schedule. 

My  reasons  for  this  statement  and  request  are  as  follows :  That  the 
importation  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  does  not  in  the  least  con- 
flict with  the  growth  of  our  domestic  forests;  an  abundant  market 
under  the  tariff  laws  of  1883, 1890,  and  1894  has  always  been  found  for 
poles  cut  from  our  home  forests;  that  their  free  importation  does  not 
nor  will  not  embarrass  or  conflict  with  the  business  interests  of  our 
home,  people,  but  will  furnish  a  production  of  which  our  ever-increasing 
consumption  makes  a  necessity. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  cedar  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
are  almost  devastated,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  procure  any  long 
telegraph  or  telephone  poles,  while  there  is  but  a  limited  supply  of  the 
short  ones  now  standing.  The  placing  of  poles  on  the  free  list  would  be 
a  protection  to  our  home  timber  lands  and  forests,  which  I  am  grieved 
to  say  are  fast  disappearing  by  the  onward  advance  of  civilization. 
The  business  of  handling  poles  and  logs,  as  carried  on  between  our 
home  people  and  Canadian  neighbors,  should  be  continued  as  recipro- 
cal, as  it  is  at  present.  The  larger  pfortion  of  Canadian  timber  limits 
are  held  by  citizens  and  residents  of  the  CTnited  States,  many  of  them 
controlling  thousands  of  acres  of  our  domestic  forests.  Hence  it  is,  no 
conflict  of  business  interests  can  arise  by  the  free  admission  of  logs 
and  poles. 

To  place  an  import  duty  on  logs  or  poles  would  practicaUy  invite  an 
export  duty  from  our  Canadian  friends,  which  would  seriously  affect 
the  continued  importation  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  logs  which 
are  every  year  received  by  us  in  the  rough  and  prepared  for  the  market 
in  our  domestic  mills. 

As  your  committee  is  aware,  a  retaliatory  measure  of  this  kind  could 
be  adopted  by  the  Canadians  in  a  few  brief  hours,  their  privy  council, 
independent  of  Parliament,  having  the  power  to  convene  at  any  time 
and  make  changes  in  their  tariff*  schedule  of  this  character.  In  view 
of  all  those  facts  and  conditions,  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  Government  would  be  best  subserved  by  the 
continuation  of  poles  and  logs  upon  the  free  list  in  your  prospective 
tariff*  schedule. 

H.  D.  McCaffrey. 
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COOPEKAGE  STOCK. 

(Paragraph  683.) 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

In  behalf  of  the  lumber  and  cooperage  manufacturing  industry,  we 
respectfully  submit  the  following: 

There  are  no  less  than  100,000,000  barrel  staves  shipped  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  each  year,  and  these  staves  are  for  the  cooper  to 
set  up  into  barrels.  We  should  suggest  that,  in  view  of  these  Cana- 
dians getting  our  money  and  taking  it  out  of  our  country  there  be  a 
specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  net  thousand  imposed  on  all  slack,  cut  or 
sawed,  barrel  staves  imported  into  the  United  States;  also  a  specific 
duty  of  75  cents  per  net  thousand  ou  coiled  or  uncoil^  barrel  hoops; 
also  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  set  on  planed,  jointed,  and  circled  bar- 
rel heading  that  are  20  inches  and  under  in  diameter,  and  2  cents  per 
set  on  all  heading  finished  as  above  larger  than  20  inches,  and  one  half 
the  above  price  if  heading  boards  are  shipped  in  the  square. 

On  lumber  we  believe  to  restore  the  McKinley  bill  would  be  a  just 
and  satisfactory  duty.  This  duty  would  not  be  prohibitive,  but  would 
give  the  Government  a  large  amount  of  revenue. 

The  Sandusky  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Co., 
O.  Schimansky,  Manager. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

While  your  committee  is  considering  a  new  tariff  bill,  I  would  call 
their  attention  to  Schedule  D  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890.  Said  law  put 
lumber  on  the  dutiable  list  at  $2  per  thousand  feet,  staves  at  10  per 
cent,  all  other  wood  products  not  mentioned  in  said  schedule  at  35  per 
cent,  which  placed  heading  and  hoops  at  35  per  cent.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  such  a  vast  difference  was  made  on  cooperage  stock,  as  the 
cost  of  producing  either  staves,  hoops,  or  heading  in  carload  lots  is 
about  the  same.  The  duty  should  be  the  same  or  at  the  same  rate. 
The  tariff  law  of  1890  on  said  Schedule  D  should  be  restored,  and 
staves,  heading,  and  hoops  be  placed  at  not  less  than  20  to  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  Wilson  bill  placed  staves  on  the  free  list,  which  placed 
the  manufacturers  of  staves  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  cope  with 
Canada  in  our  home  markets. 

The  annual  output  of  my  mills  is  6,000,000  staves  and  400,000  sets  of 
heading. 

J.  N.   SONCRANT. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  writer  was  selected  by  the  manufacturers  of  slack  barrel  cooper- 
age in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  to  come  to  you  and  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  *'  staves  of  all  kinds." 
The  importation  of  staves  from  Canada  since  the  Wilson  bill  became 
operative  has  so  flooded  our  markets  with  this  product  that  with  the 
— 'ce  for  timber  and  labor  we  are  obliged  to  pay  it  is  impossible  with 
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the  closest  management  to  obtain  anything  bnt  unsatisfactory  finan- 
cial results. 

As  our  timber  grew  scarce  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  staves  would 
appreciate  in  value,  but  the  contrary  has  been  the  case,  and  the  facts 
are  that  staves  depreciated  in  value  as  much  or  more  than  the  10  per 
cent  taken  oif  by  the  Wilson  bill. 

The  outlook  has  been  so  unfavorable  that  many  of  us  bave  endeavored 
to  get  out  of  this  business,  but  stave  property  could  be  sold  for  little 
or  nothing,  and  we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  change  for  tlie  better. 

Canada  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  timber,  labor,  and  freights.  Were 
it  deemed  necessary  we  could  go  to  great  length,  giving  good  reasons 
for  what  we  ask.  The  woods  are  full  of  them,  but  will  close  by  giving 
as  one  reason :  We  are  American  citizens,  and  claim  that  our  interests 
are  entitled  to  first  consideration. 

Fitch  Dbwey. 


Brooki-yn,  K  Y.,  January  <S,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  that  portion  of  the  tariff  which  relates  to 
staves.  We  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  do  not  have  it  in  mind 
to  reimpose  a  duty  on  staves.  The  claim  that  they  are  a  manufactured 
article  is  not  true,  as  they  are  only  roughly  cut  from  original  timber  and 
before  they  become  fit  to  enter  into  consumption  they  have  to  undergo 
treatment  here  at  considerable  expense  before  the  staves  are  in  proper 
condition  to  be  used  to  make  barrels,  which  affords  work  to  our  factories 
here  and  disburses  money  among  our  home  labor.  With  staves  con- 
tinued on  the  free  list,  where  they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  also  affords 
protection  to  our  own  forests,  because  the  quantity  coming  into  the 
country  takes  the  place  of  native  wood  which  would  go  to  make  the 
staves. 

Paul  Weidman. 

BRIER  ROOT. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  684.) 

Beatyestown,  N.  J.,  December  19y  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
laurel  root,  commercially  known  as  brier  root,  and  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  pipes,  are  imjxirted  from  Italy,  sawed  in  shape,  free  of 
duty.  This  same  kind  of  root  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the  moun- 
tains from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  In  the  South  it  is  known  as  ivy, 
in  the  North  as  laurel.    The  importation  of  this  root  began  in  large 

Juantities  about  four  years  ago,  and  now  the  imports  amount  to  about 
150,000  annually,  so  there  was  not  $100  worth  of  domestic  roots  sold 
in  the  last  year. 

As  my  business  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  bas  been  the  furnish- 
ing of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  and  we  have  the  raw 
material  here,  but  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  I 
would  therefore  respectfully  petition  and  urge  your  honorable  body  to 
impose  a  duty  of  at  least  50  per  cent  on  roote  and  75  per  cent  on  roots 
sawed  in  blocks  or  slabs.  This  may  seem  high,  but  it  will  only  add 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  each  pipe. 

L.  T.  La  Bab. 

TH 38 
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FRUIT-BOX  SHOCKS. 

Bangob,  Me.,  December  26,  1896. 

Dear  Sib:  According  to  the  present  tariff  fruit  boxes  wholly  of 
American  manufacture  and  x)roduction  are  admitted  into  this  country 
free,  while  boxes  containing  American  thin  wood,  viz,  the  top,  bottom, 
and  two  sides  (the  two  ends  and  middle  piece  being  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture),  are  taxed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  for  the  standard- 
size  box,  made  by  the  Maine  manufacturers,  2^  cents,  while  boxes  of 
foreign  ])roduction  and  manufacture  are  taxed  30  per  cent,  which  for 
the  standard-size  box  amounts  to  4^  cents.  The  duty  on  fruit  is  8 
cents  per  cubic  foot  capacity.  As  the  standard-size  box  made  by  Maine 
manufacturers  is  estimated  at  2^  cubic  feet,  the  duty  on  the  fruit  in 
such  size  boxes  is  20  cents  per  box.  The  McKinley  bill  called  for  10 
cents  duty  per  cubic  foot  capacity,  or  25  cents  for  the  fruit  in  a  stand- 
ard-size box  (of  2^  cubic  feet),  while  the  duty  on  boxes  of  foreign  manu- 
facture was,  we  believe,  as  it  is  to-day,  30  per  cent,  which  for  a  standard- 
size  box  is  4J  cents.  As  you  are  aware,  for  the  past  25  years  we  have 
worked  constantly  trying  to  build  up  a  trade  with  foreign  fruit-produc- 
ing countries  to  use  the  Maine  standard-size  box.  We  have  succeeded 
well  in  finding  customers  for  these  boxes,  as  during  the  past  season 
there  were  exported  from  this  State  to  Italy  material  for  4,500,000  fruit 
boxes,  but  at  the  present  time  this  business  is  secured  only  by  selling 
the  material  at  its  actual  cost  on  account  of  sharp  competition  with 
Austria,  which  country  being  much  nearer  Italy,  combined  with  cheap 
labor,  enables  them  to  deliver  shooks  in  Italy  at  a  less  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser than  the  manufacturers  in  this  State  are  able  to  do.  Now,  going 
on  the  supposition  that  Austrian  shooks  are  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  manufactured  in  this  State,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  pur- 
chasers in  Italy  should  give  American  shooks  the  preference,  as  the 
small  amount  which  would  be  saved  them  in  duty  by  using  shooks  of 
American  manufacture  is  more  than  ofiset  by  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested,  as  they  can  buy  and  have  shipped  to  them  small  quantities 
of  Austrian  shooks  as  needed  by  them,  while  from  this  country  they 
must  ])urchase  in  cargo  lots. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  aft  Catania,  Sicily,  had  levied  a  duty  of  1  per  cent 
on  all  shooks  imported  into  Catania  from  the  United  States.  We  at 
once  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  to 
this,  and  he  informed  us  that  such  a  duty  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1871,  and  that  he  had  instructed  the  United  States  embassa- 
dor tc>  Borne  to  investigate  the  matter  and  take  appropriate  action 
should  the  facts  be  verified. 

There  has  never  been,  to  our  knowledge,  any  fruit-box  shook  material 
oxi)orted  from  this  country  into  Spain,  which  country  produces  annu- 
ally about  seven  million  boxes  of  ^uit.  Our  desire  is  to  have  the  new 
tariff  bill  make  such  discrimination  between  fruit  boxes,  barrels,  etc., 
of  American  growth,  production,  and  manufacture  and  those  of  for- 
eign growth,  production,  and  manufacture  so  that  it  will  be  for  the 
interest  of  all  foreign  fruit  producers  to  purchase  and  use  boxes  of 
American  manufacture  (this  will  apply  to  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies). 

We  furnish  these  countries  a  market  for  their  productions.  Why 
should  they  not,  in  return,  when  it  is  in  their  power,  furnish  us  with  a 
market  for  ours?    The  past  has  shown  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  do 
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this,  and  we  are  now,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  for  a  tariff,  which  will, 
in  a  way,  oblige  them  to  do  so.  We  do  not  ask  for  sucli  a  high  tariff 
as  will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  this  State  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  for  them  to  make  a  living  profit,  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  a  number  of  years  past.  We  do  not 
think  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  capacity  on  boxes  of  foreign 
growth,  production,  and  manufacture  is  excessive,  and  we,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  manufacturers  of  this  State,  request  that  you  use  your 
utmost  endeavors  in  their  behalf;  at  the  same  time  allowing  boxes 
wholly  of  American  growth,  production,  and  manufacture  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  and  boxes  of  American  thin  wood,  viz,  the  top, 
bottom,  and  two  sides  (ends  and  middle  pieces  of  foreign  growth,  pro- 
duction, and  manufacture),  to  be  assessed  a  duty  of  5  cents  x>6r  cubic 
foot  capacity.    Are  we  asking  for  anything  more  than  reciprocity  t 

T.  J.  Stewabt  &  Co. 
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Schediile  E. -SUGAR. 

(Paragraphs  182, 182^,  and  183.) 


IMPORTERS  OF  SUGAR. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  JOHH  FARB,  OF  HEW  TORE,  H.  T.,  BEPBE- 

SEHTDTG  THE  IMPOBTEBS. 

Wednesday,  December  30^  1806. 

Mr.  Fabb  said :  In  behalf  of  the  sugar  trade  of  New  York  I  will 
submit  the  following  prepared  statement: 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bo  gar  trade,  held  in  New  York  on  the  21  st  instant,  it  was  nnani 
monsly  decided  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  unfair,  unreliable,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  iu  practice,  and  has  led  to  much  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  in  its  administra- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  uiiderBigned  committee  was  appointed  to  appear  before 
you  and  respectfully  urge  a  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty.  After 
very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  different  graduated  schedules,  we  recommend  the 
following  as  being  the  nearest  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  in  its  working  and  represent- 
ing fairly  all  interests : 

On  all  sugars  testing  by  the  polariscope,  when  landed,  75°  or  under,  1  cent  per 
pound  on  net  landed  weight,  adding  ^l-^  cent  per  degree  for  each  degree  up  to  l&P, 
fractions  of  a  degree  to  be  assessed  iu  proportion. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an  additional  duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  to  prevent  the  foreign  refiners  from  entering  their  soft  refined 
sugars  here  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raw  sugars  of  the  same  t«st. 

We  recommend  an  additional  discriminat  ing  duty  on  all  sugars  coming  from  bounty- 
paying  countries,  with  authority  to  the  Executive  to  reduce  or  increase  this  addi- 
tional duty  in  such  proportion  as  the  bounty-paying  countries  may  from  time  to  time 
raise  or  lower  their  bounties. 

Wo  estimate  that  the  average  polarization  of  raw  sugars  imported  into  this  coun- 
try is  about  92°,  and  according  to  the  schedule  below,  sugars  of  92°  would  pay  $1.51 
per  100  pounds  duty^  which  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  on  this  article  of  about 
150,000,000,  calculating  on  importations  of  about  1,500,000  tons  of  dutiable  sugar, 
which  has  been  the  average  or  the  past  few  years. 


SCHEDULE. 


On  all  sugars  testing — 

75  degrees  or  under per  lb . 

76  degrees do... 

77  degrees do. . . 

78  degrees do. . . 

79  degrees do.., 

80  degrees do. . . 

81  degrees do. . . 

82  degrees do... 

83  degrees do... 

84  degrees do... 

85  degrees do... 

86  degrees do... 

87  degrees do... 


Cents. 
1 

1.03 

1.06 

1.09 

1.12 

1.15 

.  1.18 

.  1.21 

.  1.24 

.  1.27 

.  1.30 

.  1.33 

.  1.36 


On  all  sugars  testing — 

88  degrees per  lb. 

89  degrees do... 

90  degrees do . . . 

91  degrees do... 

92  degrees do. . . 

93  degrees do... 

94  degrees do. . . 

95  degrees do . . . 

96  degrees do... 

97  degrees do . . . 

98  degrees do. . . 

99  degrees do . . . 

100  degrees do. . . 


Cents. 

.  1.39 

.  1.42 

.  1.45 

.  1.48 

.  1.51 

.  1.54 

.  1.57 

.  1.60 

.  1.63 

.  1.66 

.  1.69 

.  1.72 

.  1.75 
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Mr.  Fabb.  I  have  some  pamples  here  in  that  connection  which  I 
wonld  like  to  sabmit  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recommend  any  particular  differential  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  No;  we  only  recommend  a  sufficient  one  to  protect  us. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  a  sufficient  one,  in  your  judgment  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  From  the  8tandx)oiDt  of  the  importers  I  should  say  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  was  necessary.  We  have  here,  for  instance,  sugars  of 
the  same  test  showing  that  the  element  of  color  is  as  important  in  one 
respect  as  the  element  of  value.  This  white  sugar  tests  lower  than  the 
black  sugar,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  raw,  dark  sugar  to  come 
up  against  those  sugars  and  pay  the  same  duty,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
white  grades  is  to  drive  out  the  lower  and  also  to  drive  out  the  refining 
interests,  of  course. 

The  Chaibman.  You  provide  simply  for  the  polariscope  testt 

Mr.  Fabb.  And  additional  duties  on  sugar  from  16^  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  these  low-test  white  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  the  color  test  should  be  provided  alsot 

Mr.  Fabb.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  these  sugars  have  the 
same  saccharine  test  exactly.  That  grade  of  sugar  tests  the  same  as 
that  [illustrating],  and  that  sample  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer  with- 
out refining,  and  this,  of  course,  has  to  be  refined  so  that  the  color  is  as 
an  important  iactor  up  to  a  certain  x)oint  as  a  polariscope  test.  Here 
are  a  number  of  samples  of  refined  sugars  and  soft  sugars  refined  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  the  white  sample  has  not  been  refined  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  It  has  been  refined  abroad,  but  it  is  probably  89<^  or  90^, 
so  you  can  see  it  is  important  to  the  importers  that  the  color  element 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  polariscope  test. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  say  the  polariscope  test  has  been  on 
the  average  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  Kinety-two,  and  the  duty  on  that  would  make  an  average 
of  1.51.  We  figured  out  that  schedule  very  carefully,  and  we  think  that 
is  the  fairest  schedule  that  could  be  gotten  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  undervaluations  frequent  under  the  ad  valorem 
system  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
sugars  pay  more  duty  than  the  law  calls  for,  owing  to  the  system  of 
appraisement  in  New  York.  They  figure  out  the  valuation  in  New 
York  and  are  very  liberal  all  through.  There  are  a  number  of  coun- 
tries where  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  value — Trinidad,  Cuba,  a 
portion  of  the  West  Indies,  etc. — and  to  get  at  the  value  of  it,  they  take 
the  ^'ew  York  price  and  take  off  1.40,  and  they  make  up  the  duty  on 
that  price,  ignoring  all  nondutiable  charges  which  enter  into  the  New 
York  price. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  the  London  price  compare  with  the  New 
York  price  without  reference  to  duty  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  The  London  price  of  cane  sugar  is  so well  hardly  any 

goes  there,  and  I  do  not  think  that  London  will  pay  as  much  for  cane 
sugar  as  Americans  will. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statement  that  has  been 
furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  is  a  sort  of  an  expert  in  sugar,  giving  the  valuation  of  sugar 
invoices  for  the  fiscal  year  1893  imported  into  this  country,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  sugar  in  the  London  markets,  showing  an  average 
undervaluation  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  jiound;  what  would  you 
say  as  to  that  statemeutt 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  should  say  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject 
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The  Chattiman.  Here  are  the  statistics  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  he 
purports  to  give  the  invoice  valne  of  sugar  at  the  New  York  custom 
house,  of  various  grades,  and  the  market  value  at  the  same  time  of 
the  sugar  of  the  same  saccharine  strength  in  London,  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
undervaluation. 

Mr.  Farb.  I  should  say  that  is  purely  theoretical.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  i)ossible  for  anybody  to  undervalue  sugars  under  the  present  basis 
of  assessing  duties.  The  sugars  are  jiolarized  when  they  are  sent  to 
the  custom-house  before  the  importers  are  allowed  to  test  them  at  all, 
and  they  pay  a  duty  on  the  polarization  on  the  net  amount  of  weight 
ascertained  by  the  custom-house  weighers,  so  there  is  no  room  and  no 
object  of  defrauding  the  Oovernment  under  those  conditions.  It  would 
be  too  dangerous  for  anybody  to  want  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brown  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  article  in  which  there  is  less  disposition  to  defraud 
than  that,  and  1  will  say  in  regard  to  this  that  in  coming  before  you, 
we  have  no  interest  whatever  in  getting  an  advance  of  duties  or  a  low- 
ering of  duties  or  anything  else  in  connection  with  the  schedules.  We 
simply  wish  to  ask  that  the  duties  be  raised  in  such  a  way  that  we 
may  know  what  we  are  going  to  pay,  and  have  the  schedule  fair  enough 
as  not  to  discriminate  against  any  grade,  whether  coming  from  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Europe,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  will  furnish  your  committee  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  market  value  in  London  of 
each  degree  and  test,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  have  you  make  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  London  market  for 
cane  sugar  three  years  ago  is  not  a  representative  of  the  value  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1896, 
and  the  prices  are  given  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  London  market? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  do  not  think  the  London  market  for  cane  sugar  is  a 
representative  market  at  all,  sir.  It  is  a  purely  nominal  market  for 
cane  sugar.  There  are  very  few  refineries  left  there,  as  they  have  been 
driven  away  by  Oerman  competition,  and  I  should  say  95  per  cent  of 
the  cane  sugars  is  bought  in  the  producing  countries.  The  Cuban 
crop  is  sold  locally,  the  Demerara  is  sold  locally,  occasionally  some  goes 
to  England,  but  very  rarely,  and  it  is  only  when  London  is  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  that  they  get  any  cane  sugar  at  all,  because  the  charges 
in  London  are  excessive^  and  there  are  no  men  there  to  whom  to  consign 
cane  sugar  for  sale,  owing  to  the  limited  market  there,  but  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Brown's  figures  are  really  reliable  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  the  American  Su'j:ar  Refining  Company  the  largest 
customer  of  raw  sugars  in  the  world  f 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  largest  buyers. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  the  largest  customers,  the  largest  buyers! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  that  fact  are  they  not  able  to  buy  cheaper  than 
any  other  customer  can  buy  anywheret 

Mr.  Farr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  the  large  quantities  they  buy  will  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  price t 

Mr.  Farr.  Not  a  particle.  I  speak  from  knowledge,  because  I  sell 
those  sugars;  but  we  have  20  x)er  cent  of  the  refining  interests  of  this 
country  which  are  not  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Com- 
pany.   When  we  have  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  sell  we  offer  it  to  the  American 
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Mr.  Fabb.  I  have  some  pamples  h^re  in  that  oonnection  which  I 
woald  like  to  Babmit  to  the  committee. 

The  Ghaiekak.  Do  yoa  recommend  any  particular  differential  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  No;  we  only  recommend  a  sufficient  one  to  prot^ect  as. 

The  Chaibhak.  What  is  a  sufficient  one,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Fabb.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  importers  I  should  say  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  was  necessary.  We  have  here,  for  instance,  sugars  of 
the  same  test  showing  that  the  element  of  color  is  as  important  in  one 
respect  as  the  element  of  value.  This  white  sugar  tests  lower  than  the 
black  sugar,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  raw,  dark  sugar  to  come 
up  against  those  sugars  and  pay  the  same  duty,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
white  grades  is  to  drive  out  the  lower  and  also  to  drive  out  the  refining 
interests,  of  course. 

The  Chaibman.  You  provide  simply  for  the  i)oIari8cope  testt 

Mr.  Fabb.  And  additional  duties  on  sugar  from  16^  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  these  low-test  white  sugars. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  think  the  color  te-st  should  be  provided  also? 

Mr.  Fabb.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  these  sugars  have  the 
same  saccharine  test  exactly.  That  grade  of  sugar  tests  the  same  as 
that  [illustrating],  and  that  sample  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer  with- 
out refining,  and  this,  of  course,  has  to  be  refined  so  that  the  color  is  as 
an  important  iactor  up  to  a  certain  x)oint  as  a  polariscope  test.  Here 
are  a  number  of  samples  of  refined  sugars  and  soft  sugars  refined  abroad. 

Mr.  Patne.  You  say  that  the  white  sample  has  not  been  refined? 

Mr.  Fabb.  It  has  been  refined  abroad,  but  it  is  probably  89^  or  90^, 
so  you  can  see  it  is  important  to  the  importers  that  the  color  element 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  polariscope  test. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  say  the  polariscope  test  has  been  on 
the  average? 

Mr.  Fabb.  Kinety-two,  and  the  duty  on  that  would  make  an  average 
of  1.51.  We  figured  out  that  schedule  very  carefully,  and  we  think  that 
is  the  fairest  schedule  that  could  be  gotten  up. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  undervaluations  frequent  under  the  ad  valorem 
system? 

Mr.  Fabb.  Ko,  sir;  there  is  no  i)ossibility  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
sugars  pay  more  duty  than  the  law  calls  for,  owing  to  the  system  of 
appraisement  in  New  York.  They  figure  out  the  valuation  in  New 
York  and  are  very  liberal  all  through.  There  are  a  number  of  coun- 
tries where  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  value — ^Trinidad,  Guba,  a 
portion  of  the  West  Indies,  etc. — and  to  get  at  the  value  of  it,  they  take 
the  ^'ew  York  price  and  take  off  1.40,  and  they  make  up  the  duty  on 
that  price,  ignoring  all  nondutiable  charges  which  enter  into  the  New 
York  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  does  the  London  price  compare  with  the  New 
York  price  without  reference  to  duty? 

Mr.  Fabb.  The  London  price  of  cane  sugar  is  so well  hardly  any 

goes  there,  and  I  do  not  think  that  London  will  pay  as  much  for  cane 
sugar  as  Americans  will. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statement  that  has  been 
furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  is  a  sort  of  an  expert  in  sugar,  giving  the  valuation  of  sugar 
invoices  for  the  fiscal  year  1893  imported  into  this  country,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  sugar  in  the  London  markets,  showing  an  average 
undervaluation  of  three- tenths  of  a  cent  per  x>ound;  what  would  you 
say  as  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  should  say  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject 
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The  Chattiman.  Here  are  the  statistica  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  he 
purports  to  give  the  invoice  value  of  sugar  at  the  Few  York  custom 
house,  of  various  grades,  and  the  market  value  at  the  same  time  of 
the  sugar  of  the  same  saccharine  strength  in  London,  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
undervaluation. 

Mr.  Farb.  I  should  say  that  is  purely  theoretical.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  for  anybody  to  undervalue  sugars  under  the  present  basis 
of  assessing  duties.  The  sugars  are  jiolarized  when  tbey  are  sent  to 
the  custom-house  before  the  importers  are  allowed  to  test  them  at  all, 
and  they  pay  a  duty  on  the  polarization  on  the  net  amount  of  weight 
ascertained  by  the  custom-house  weighers,  so  there  is  no  room  and  no 
object  of  defrauding  the  Ooverument  under  those  conditions.  It  would 
be  too  dangerous  lor  anybody  to  want  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brown  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  article  in  which  there  is  less  disposition  to  defraud 
than  that,  and  1  will  say  in  regard  to  this  that  in  coming  before  you, 
we  have  no  interest  whatever  in  getting  an  advance  of  duties  or  a  low- 
ering of  duties  or  anything  else  in  connection  with  the  schedules.  We 
simply  wish  to  ask  that  the  duties  be  raised  in  such  a  way  that  we 
may  know  what  we  are  going  to  pay,  and  have  the  schedule  fair  enough 
as  not  to  discriminate  against  any  grade,  whether  -coming  from  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Europe,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  will  furnish  your  committee  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  market  value  in  London  of 
each  degree  and  test,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  have  you  make  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  London  market  for 
cane  sugar  three  years  ago  is  not  a  representative  of  the  value  at  alj. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1896, 
and  the  prices  are  given  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  London  market? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  do  not  think  the  London  market  for  cane  sugar  is  a 
representative  market  at  all,  sir.  It  is  a  purely  nominal  market  for 
cane  sugar.  There  are  very  few  refineries  left  there,  as  they  have  been 
driven  away  by  German  competition,  and  I  should  say  95  per  cent  of 
the  cane  sugars  is  bought  in  the  producing  countries.  The  Cuban 
crop  is  sold  locally,  the  Demerara  is  sold  locally,  occasionally  some  goes 
to  England,  but  very  rarely,  and  it  is  only  when  Loudon  is  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  that  they  get  any  cane  sugar  at  all,  because  the  charges 
in  London  are  excessive^  and  there  are  no  men  there  to  whom  to  consign 
cane  sugar  for  sale,  owing  to  the  limited  market  there,  but  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Brown's  figures  are  really  reliable  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  the  American  Su'^ar  Refining  Company  the  largest 
customer  of  raw  sugars  in  the  world  If 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  largest  buyers. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  the  largest  customers,  the  largest  buyers! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  that  fact  are  they  not  able  to  buy  cheaper  than 
any  other  customer  can  buy  anywhere! 

Mr.  Farr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  the  large  quantities  they  buy  will  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  price! 

Mr.  Farr.  Not  a  particle.  I  speak  from  knowledge,  because  I  sell 
those  sugars;  but  we  have  20  per  cent  of  the  refining  interests  of  this 
country  which  are  not  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany.   When  we  have  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  sell  we  offer  it  to  the  American 
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Sugar  Eefining  Company,  and  unless  they  pay  as  much  as  other  people 
pay  they  do  not  get  it. 

,    Mr.  Payne.  You  sell  to  both  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  to  other  refineries  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  Yes,  sir;  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course,  what  you  sell  you  sell  at  the  same  price;  but 
do  they  not  go  into  other  countries  and  buy  sugars  on  their  own 
account t 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  may  mention  my  own  business,  which  is  selling  Deme- 
rara  sugars  and  other  West  Indies  sugars  for  shipment,  and  we  sell  on 
account  of  the  producer 

Mr.  Payne.  Aside  from  that,  do  they  not  go  into  these  countries, 
send  their  own  agents  there  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  think  there  is  only  one  agent  in  London,  Mr.  Newhall. 
who  buys  beet  sugars  all  over  Europe,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
they  buy  through  the  commercial  houses,  as  anybody  else,  and  they  pay 
the  market  price.  They  have  no  advantage  except  they  are  an  immense 
power  which  any  large  custom  would  give  them,  of  being  able  to  buy 
sometimes  when  nobody  else  is  in  the  market,  and  get  it  sometimes  at 
a  low  price.  Of  course,  they  have  got  the  money  and  can  handle  a 
large  quantity. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  in  that  way  they  are  able  to  buy  cheaply! 

Mr.  Fabb.  At  times,  certainly,  like  anybody  else,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  fact  they  are  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  gives 
them  much  advantage  over  other  corporations. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  being  the  largest  buyers  they  have  that  muchf 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  imagine  they  have  tended  to  reduce  the  prices  on  all 
sugars  all  over  the  world  by  having  such  an  immense  power. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  differential  on  sugars  between 
the  refined  and  those  below  No.  16,  under  the  present  lawf 

Mr.  Fabb.  One-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  40  per  cent  upon! 

Mr.  Fabb.  They  get  also  an  indirect  differential  from  the  fact  that 
the  f.  o.  b.  price  of  German  sugar  is  a  shilling  higher  than  the  refined 
beet  sugar,  and  40  per  cent  on  that  beet  sugar  gives  another  rate. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  the  average  raw  sugar  of 
the  910  test! 

Mr.  Fabb.  The  average  foreign  value  as  compared  with  the  granu- 
lated sugar! 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  the  average  foreign  value  of  the  last  six 
months  of  the  91^  sugar  under  the  16  test! 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  should  say  2  cents  a  pound  in  bond. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  foreign  price  of  the  refined  foreign 
sugars  above  16  for  the  last  month! 

Mr.  Fabb.  I  should  say  2f  to  22  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  additional  duty  is  40  and  3  per  cent! 

Mr.  Fabb.  No,  sir;  you  want  to  figure  it  at  96  for  centrifugal  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  is  the  sugar  bought  there  at  91  the  average  sugar 
bought  for  the  market! 

Mr.  Fabb.  That  is  the  average  test  of  the  imported  sugars,  but  all 
the  values  of  these  sugars  are  always  figured  upon  the  standard  of  96 
test  centrifugal,  which  is  the  standard  of  the  raw-sugar  test  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  and  you  have  to  take  the  value  of  that  sugar 
to  ascertain  accurately. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  the  average  they  buy  is  the  91  test! 

Mr.  Fabb.  But  they  buy  it  on  the  basis  of  the  96  test. 
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Mr,  Payne.  On  the  refined  sugars  above  No.  16,  what  is  the  lowest 
price  for  a  fair  quality  t 

Mr.  Farr.  I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  that  question  over  again, 
because  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  refined  sugars  above  No.  16,  what  is  the  lowest  price 
for  a  fair  quality  I 

Mr.  Farr.  They  run  down,  some  of  them,  a  quarter  to  three-eighths 
of  a  cent  below  the  value  of  refined  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  now  up  to  what  pricet 

Mr.  Farr.  Up  to  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  granulated  to 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  above  the  price  for  96  test  centrifugal. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tiiat  is  the  extreme! 

Mr.  Farr.  Tlie  average  difference  the  last  eight  years  has  been  about 
95  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  granulated  sugar  and  for  96  test  sugars. 
At  tbe  ])resent  the  difference  is  not  so  much  as  that.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Company  the  average  dif- 
ference was  $1.06.    Since  they  have  been  formed  it  is  about  95  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  sugar  of  96^,  how  many  pounds  of  refined  sugar  will 
100  pounds  of  960  produce,  or  put  it  in  the  other  form,  how  many  pounds 
of  960  sugar  does  it  require  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  I 

Mr.  Farr.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  will  say,  then,  under  the  best  conditions  as  to  the 
refinery! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  should  think  that  100  pounds  of  96  test  sugar  would 
turn  out  about  92  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  best  result  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  best 
machinery! 

Mr.  Farr.  To  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  an  expert  refiner! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  have  been  through  refineries,  but  have  not  had  the 
figures  shown  me. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  is  problematical! 

Mr.  Farr.  Ko;  but  I  have  heard  si  good  deal  of  talk. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  simply  trying  to  get  a  definite  opinion. 

Mr.  Farr.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and  water,  and  I  should 
say  they  made  about  83  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  7  or  8  pounds 
of  lower  sugars  out  of  100  pounds  of  the  raw. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  what  do  you  base  the  estimate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
differential  duty! 

Mr.  Farr.  From  the  fact  that  soft  sugars  testing  89,  with  a  white 
color,  would  have  the  advantage  in  this  market  to  consumers  over 
refined  sugars  testing  the  same  thing  but  of  such  color  that  would  not 
be  of  any  use  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  only  fact  on  which  you  base  it! 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  an  important  fact. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  is  the  only  fact;  I  am  not  asking  you  about 
the  importance. 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  the  only  fact  from  our  standpofht.  Of  course  the 
refiners  also  know  they  can  not  compete  against  the  white  sugars  when 
they  only  pay  the  same  duties  as  sugars  which  had  to  be  refined  to 
bring  that  color  to  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  you  are  basing  it  upon  is  to  shut  out  the  centrif- 
ugal sugars  or  place  them  on  an  equality  with  refined  sugars! 

Mr.  Farr.  It  would  tend  to  shut  out  all  refined  grades  of  sugar, 
and  bring  in  all  soft  grades  of  sugar  refined  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  think  a  quarter  of  a  cent  would  enable  them 
to  compete! 
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Mr.  Fabb.  These  soft  white  sugars;  yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  P AYKE.  That  is  what  you  base  your  estimate  ou  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  get  your  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Payntfs 
question  as  to  how  much  more  than  the  nominal  one-eighth  differential 
the  importers  really  get  on  the  imported  sugars  f 

Mr.  Fabb.  You  mean  the  importers  or  refiners  gett 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  refiners  get. 

Mr.  Fabb.  They  get  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  and  the  differential 
f.  o.  b.  of  the  value  between  the  refined  sugar  abroad  and  raw  sugars. 
You  see  the  refined  sugar  of  Germany  is  worth  a  shilling  more  than 
the  raw  beet  sugar  and  they  get  that  incidental  protection  naturally. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  differential  in  the  present  tariff  is  three-tenths 
of  a  cent,  so  it  is  three-tenths  plus  one-eighth  f 

Mr.  Fabb.  Yes,  sir;  about  that.  The  40  per  cent  on  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  would  be  two-tenths  altogether. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  only  one- tenth  f  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  one  was  2  and  the  other  2.75. 

Mr.  Fabb.  The  differential  f.  o.  b.  of  German  sugar  is  about  a  shilling 
and 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  the  differential 


Mr.  Fabb.  There  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  then  this  extra  duly 
of  an  eighth  and  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on  Dounty-paying  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  want  another  differential  duty 

Mr.  Fabb.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  market  value 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  a  shilling  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  That  is  the  present  differential.    It  may  be  2  shillings. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  40  per  cent  on  that  would  be  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  one-tenth  and  one-eighth  is  the  entire  difi'erential  duty 
nowt 

Mr.  Fabb.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  there  are  very  few  refined  sugars  imported  f 

Mr.  Fabb.  A  great  deal  more  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  large  a  quantity  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  About  65,000  tons  this  year,  about  three  times  as  much 
as  ever  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  in  value  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  That  would  be  about  $6,500,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  refined  sugars  t 

Mr.  Fabb.  Yes,  that  is  the  largest  quantity  ever  imi)orted  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  you  state  about  the  aggregate  importations  from 
the  West  Indian  Islands  last  year? 

Mr.  Fabb.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  they  amounted  to  in  round  num- 
bers from  400,000  to  500,000  tons.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Guban 
crop  we  only  got  about  250,000  tons  from  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  the  Philippines  f 

Mr.  Fabb.  The  Philippine  and  Java  sugars  were  imi)orted  to  the 
extent  of  about  300,000  or  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  mean  in  the  aggregate  how  much  of  these  were  from 
the  Philippines  and  Java? 

Mr.  Fabb.  From  those  two  places  I  should  think  about  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  of  raw  beet  sugar  do  we  import? 

Mr.  Fabb.  About  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  how  much  of  refined  ? 

Mr.  Fabb.  About  65,000  tons. 
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The  Ohaibican.  You  mean  the  last  fiscal  yeart 

Mr.  Farr.  This  current  yeart 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Farr.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  yon  know  what  refined  sugar  came  from  Germany 
this  yeart  Do  we  not  import  refined  sugar  from  any  other  country 
than  Germany  t 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  Dutch  and  French  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  any  quantity? 

Mr.  Farr.  Not  an  important  quantity.  It  is  mostly  German.  They 
do  not  refine  with  bone  black;  they  wash  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  these  sugars  the  importations  have  been  largely  of 
bounty-paid  sugars? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  of  bounty-paid  sugars. 

Mr.  Patne.  I  see  the  increase  from  1893  to  1896  has  been  almost 
entirely  of  bounty- paid  refined  sugars? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  if  the  bounty  was  properly  taken  care  of  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  present  differentials  being  amply  sufficient? 

Mr.  Farr.  They  have  had  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  surplus 
sugars,  even  if  they  lost  on  them,  by  shipping  them  over  here.  They 
make  more  sugar  than  they  want,  and  they  simply  delight  in  sending 
it  here,  whether  they  get  anything  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  dump  the  surplus  on  our  market? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  aboat  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar  last  year? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  have  not  very  accurate  figures,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of 
my  line,  and  other  gentlemen  will  t-ell  you  about  the  product  of  the  beet 
sugars  and  Louisiana  sugars.  [Exhibiting  samples  of  sagar.]  Kow 
here  are  some  samples  I  would  like*  to  show  you.  This  is  the  sugar 
brought  from  Scotland 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  price  of  that? 

Mr.  Farr.  Three  and  three-fourths  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  price  of  this  sugar? 

Mr.  Farr.  Three  and  five-eighths. 


BTATEMEHT  OF  MB.  80L0H  HUMPHEEYS,  OF  HEW  YOEE,  E.  Y. 

Wednesday,  December  30^  1896. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  sugar  trade  to  come  before  you  gentlemen  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  existing  tariff,  an  ad  valorem  tariff, 
as  applied  to  sugar,  and  to  ask  that  your  new  tariff  shall  be  based  on 
the  line  of  specific  duties.  It  would  take  too  much  of  your  time  to  go 
into  the  difficulties  and  the  reasons  why  the  ad  valorem  system  does 
not  work  well  as  applied  to  the  sugar  tariff,  and  why  it  is  essential  and 
necessary  almost,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue  and  the  importers  dealing  with 
the  customs  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 

These  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  ad  valorem  tariff  arise  from 
various  causes,  one  of  them  being  the  different  methods  and  customs 
of  doing  business  in  producing  countries  in  making  values  on  which 
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tlie  ad  valorem  duty  is  based,  which  in  different  countries  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. For  instance,  in  Cuba  the  value  of  the  sugar — ^that  is,  the  sac- 
charine strength  that  is  contained  in  the  Cuban  sugar— would  be 
higher  than  the  value  oi  the  same  class  of  sugar  in  Java.  One  is 
near  our  door  and  the  other  is  remote,  and  so  you  may  go  on  through. 
In  one  country  the  value  is  made  up  to-day  at  a  rate  of  exchange  that 
is  very  different  from  what  the  rate  of  exchange  may  be  next  week  or 
next  month.  The  variation  frequently  occurs,  we  will  say,  of  5  or  10 
per  cent  in  thirty  days  in  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  so  that  the 
sugar  arriving  here  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  would  pay 
more  or  less  by  reason  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  then  again  the  item 
of  freight  from  different  countries  and  near-by  countries  make  a  dif- 
ference, so  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  constantly  arising  and  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  sugar  produced  in  one  country  of  the  same 
class  will  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty  in  another.  Now,  Mr.  Farr  has  read 
to  you  this  communication,  which  we  will  address  to  this  committee, 
and  in  this  communication  this  committee  was  instructed  by  one  of  the 
most  unanimous  and  representative  meetings  of  the  sugar  trade  I  have 
ever  attended.  It  is  unanimous  in  the  recommendation  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  new  tariff  be  a 
specific  duty  foi*  this  reason. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  unfair,  unre- 
liable, and  exceedingly  difficult  in  practice,  and  has  led  to  much  trouble 
and  dissatisfaction  in  its  administration.  You  will  gather  from  what 
I  have  said  it  is  unfair  first  to  the  producing  countries.  It  is  not  uni- 
form, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

The  exchanges  and  customs  of  shipping  and  various  charges  are  all 
deducted  in  making  up  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  while  they  are  more 
in  one  country  they  are  less  in  another,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  produc- 
ing countries.  It  is  unfair  to  the  merchants  and  importers,  by  reason 
of  the  condition  of  things,  whereby  a  cargo  of  sugar  consigned  to  half 
a  dozen  or  more  cousignees,  bought  at  different  dates  while  the  vessel 
is  loading,  perhaps  each  one  of  these  different  invoices  would  pay  on 
the  ad  valorem  system  a  different  rate  of  duty  by  reason  of  their  hav- 
ing been  bought  at  a  higher  or  lower  price.  It  says  in  our  communica- 
tion it  is  unreliable,  exceedingly  difficult,  and  has  led  to  much  trouble 
and  dissatisfaction  in  its  administration.  I  am  told  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  existing  tariff  there  has  not  been  any  article  that  has  given 
the  Department  so  much  trouble  as  this  ad  valorem  duty.  It  is  unfair, 
as  I  said  before,  to  the  importers,  because  no  man  imx)orting  sugar 
knows  what  his'duty  is  to  be  until  his  entry  is  liquidated.  It  is  un^ir 
to  the  Government  as  a  revenue  measure,  unreliable  to  the  Government 
as  a  revenue  measure. 

As  I  understand  it  and  am  informed,  the  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  received  from  sugar  was  a  little  under  $30,000,000.  Under  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  under  the  same 
ad  valorem  tariff,  I  doubt  if  the  revenues  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
would  exceed  $21,000,000.  As  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  believe,  when 
this  tariff'  was  established  it  was  contemplated  receiving  something 
over  $40,000,000  of  revenue— $43,000,000— and  if  I  am  wrong  please  cor- 
rect me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  $43,000,000, 1  recollect.  Now,  you  &ee,  gentlemen, 
instead  of  $43,000,000  we  have  got  less  than  $30,000,000  for  the  last 
current  year;  and  for  this  current  year,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  receive  $22,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  On  what  do  yon  base  that  estimate  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  running  down  from  $29,750,000  to  $21,000,000? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Upon  the  cost  of  the  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  invoice  value  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  invoice  value; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  consumption  remaining  the  samef 

Mr.  Humphreys.  The  consumption  remaining  the  same.  I  should 
say  that  there  has  been  an  average  decline,  speaking  without  having 
examined  into  the  matter  carefully,  but  firom  general  knowledge  I  should 
say  the  average  cost  of  sugar  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  would  be 
from  five-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  i)ound  more  than  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Steele.  Actual  cost  or  invoice  costf 

Mr.  Humphreys.  The  invoice  cost  on  which  now  you  collect  your 
revenues. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  about  the  price  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  The  consumers  ought  to  get  that  benefit,  and  I 
think  they  do.  As  you  know,  gentlemen,  there  is  practically  no  raw 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country.  It  is  all  refined  over  here  or  abroad, 
and  I  imagine  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to-day  would  be  about  on  a 
parity  with  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  this  year  and  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  last 
year,    I  have  not  those  figures,  but  they  are  easy  to  bo  ascertained. 

Now,  in  justice  to  all  producing  countries  of  sugar,  we  should  change 
this  tariff,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  for  the  reason  that  sugar  coming  from 
one  country  and  sugar  coming  from  another  of  the  same  character  and 
same  intrinsic  value  would  x)ay  a  difierent  rate.  Now  we  consume  such 
a  large  portion  of  the  production  of  sugar  of  the  world  that  we  can  not 
afibrd  to  antagonize  any  sugar-producing  country.  We  want  tliem  all, 
and  it  is  only  right  we  should  place  the  sugar-producing  countries  upon 
the  same  basis  in  collecting  the  duty.  That  can  be  done  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity,  and  it  would  work  equal  and  exact  justice  in  all  pro- 
ducing countries  from  whence  we  import  our  sugars.  In  this  communi- 
cation we  have  given  you  a  schedule 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farr  has  stated  what  that  schedule  is. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  what  probable 
revenue  will  be  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  schedule  that  has 
been  proposed  by  you! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  it. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  should  say  that  in  this  schedule,  assuming  that 
the  consumption  of  raw  sugar  will  not  change  from  the  last  two  years — 
and  the  consumption  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  pretty  regular, 
there  has  not  been  much  change,  we  have  consumed  of  foreign  sugars 
about  1,500,000  tons — but  assuming  that  we  will  consume  1,500,000 
tons,  and  I  believe  we  will  consume  considerably  more  than  that,  as  the 
consumption  always 

The  Chairman.  You  deduct  the  Hawaiian  sugars,  which  come  in  free, 
and  make  in  your  estimate  1,500,000  tons.  You  simply  take  notice  of 
those  which  are  paying  duty! 

Mr,  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  those  which  are  paying  duty.  'There  are 
1,500,000  tons  of  those,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it,  and  the  revenue 
would  be  about  somewhere  from  $49,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  the  revenue  under  the  existing  ad 
valorem  duty  would  not  exceed  $21,000,000  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Of  $21,000,000  or  $22,000,000.    Figuring  that  we 
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have  DO  great  speculation  iu  sagar,  and  prices  rising  half  a  cent  or  a  cent 
a  pound,  that  would  make  a  difference,  but  I  do  not  see  any  indications 
or  prospects  of  that  in  the  next  coming  year,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  production  of  sugar  has  reached  the  full  consuming  capacity  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  the  production  and  consumption  governing  each 
other,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  expect  higher  prices  for  raw  sugar  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Evans.  Supj>08e  that  schedule  you  suggest  were  adopted,  what 
effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  the  priceof  sugar  to  the  consumer  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  It  would  undoubtedly  advauce  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer,  but  it  would  be  so  infinitesimally  small  when  you  come 
to  consider  it,  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  know  whether  it  was 
assessed  a  duty  of  a  cent  a  i)ound  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  cut  any  figure  worth  speaking  of  iu  the  expenses  of 
any  family,  and  here  I  would  like  to  remark  that  while  we  mention  a  cent 
ax>ound  we  do  not,  as  I  understand  the  vi(*ws  of  the  committee,  advocate 
any  rate.  We  have  just  given  you  this  cent  a  pound  as  an  illustration 
of  the  views  we  entertain  in  regard  to  the  method  in  which 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  do  you  start  with  the  1  cent  per 
pound! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  At  75^.  We  do  not  fix  that  a«  a  recommendation. 
It  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  determine  how  much  revenue  you  want  to 
get  out  of  sugar,  but  the  principle  would  be  the  same  if  you  .begin 
with  three-fourths,  or  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  It  is  only  a  method  of  show- 
ing oor  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  collecting  the  duty  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  by  commencing  with  three-fourths  of  a  cent  at  75of  What 
would  the  probable  revenue  bef 

A  Bystander,  About  $36,000,000.    From  every  15  points 

The  Chairman.  The  present  tariff  is  only  about  (21,000,000,  and 
that  will  represent  an  increase  of  about  $21,000,0001 

A  Bystander.  Beginning  at  a  cent  would  make  it  pretty  near 
$50,000,000,  assuming  the  consumption  of  sugar  would  be  the  same, 
and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  gentlemen  to  assume  that  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  going  to  be  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  duty  if  you  commence  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  at  96o! 

A  Bystander.  I  have  not  that  here,  but  some  of  the  gentlemen 
may  have. 

A  Voice.  One  thirty-sixth. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  go  on,  will  you  tell  me  if  you  can  approximate 
the  aggregate  number  of  tons  of  sugars  imported  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  My  impressions^are  that  we  shall  import  about 
200,000  tons  this  current  year.  I  mean  the  year  the  new  crop  of  which 
we  are  just  now  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  for  the  last  fis<  al  year  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  pounds  were  352,175,269. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  had  an  idea  it  ^as  somewhere  in  that  vicinity, 
and,  as  I  understand,  the  sugar  which  wo  are  just  now  beginning  to 
receive  will  exceed  last  year  probably  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  something  like  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  importation  t 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir.  JSTow,  the  committee  recommends  in  this 
communication  an  additional  duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  of  color.  Mr.  Farr  has  shown  you  the  reasons  why  we  have 
recommended  making  a  higher  daty  on  sugars  above  Ko.  16.    We  are 
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Tiot  here  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  refiners,  although  we  recognize 
that  sugar  is  a  great  industry,  and  it  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, in  our  opinion,  as  any  other  great  industry;  that  is,  a  reason- 
able protection.  I  think  Mr.  Farr  stated,  although  I  was  not  present, 
something  about  a  protection  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  That  would  be  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  on  sugars  above  No.  10,  because  that  is  the  lowest 
quality  of  sugar  that  would  be  importe<l  and  would  go  directly  into 
consumption.  Now,  we  recommend  in  this  communication  ^^an  addi- 
tional duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  Rtandard  in  color,  to  prevent 
the  foreign  refiners  from  entering  their  soft  refined  sugars  here  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  the  raw  sugars  of  the  Kame  test." 

Now  that  of  course  would  work  great  injury  to  the  refining  interests, 
and  if  the  consumers  of  this  country  can  get  this  kind  of  sugar,  which 
is  a  very  x)Oor  sugar  and  not  fit  for  anybo<ly  to  consume  by  reason  of  its 
low  test,  of  course  it  would  militate  very  much  against  the  refining 
interests;  it  would  militate  against  the  importation  of  raw  sugars 
direct.  As  I  said  before,  we  want  all  raw  sugars  that  can  legitimately 
come  and  be  used  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of  raw  sugar,  but  we 
recognize  that  unless  there  can  be  made  a  difference  on  sugars  above 
No.  IG  color  that  the  im[)ortation  of  this  class  of  sugar  that  you  gen- 
tlemen have  seen  will  goon  increasing,  very  largely  to  the  detriment  of 
the  sugar  trade,  because  the  sugars  come  directly  from  the  refineries 
of  this  country  and  it  is  very  much  against  the  refiners,  and  for  that 
reason  we  embody  that  recommendation  in  this  communication  to  you 
gentlemen.    Farther  on,  we  say: 

<^We  recommend  an  additional  discriminating  duty  on  all  sugars 
coming  from  bounty-paying  countries." 

Now  that  is  so  manifest  and  unjust  to  the  sugar  producing  interests 
of  the  world  for  any  one  country  to  allow  a  bounty  on  sugar  to  be 
exx>orted  which,  of  course,  works  great  injustice  to  all  oth^T  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  where  no  bounty  is  allowed.  It  is  a  disorganizing 
factor  in  the  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  which 
is  allowed  now,  which  was  based  upon  the  export  bounty  at  the  time  the 
existing  tariff  was  made,  but  it  seems  that  is  not  enough  to  enable  the 
sugar  producers  of  Oermany  to  get  rid  of  their  sugars,  so  that  within 
a  few  months  the  export  bounty  on  raw  sugars  has  been  raised  so  that 
DOW,  as  near  as  it  can  be  figured,  it  is  about  27  cents,  or  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  so  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on  raw  sugar,  as 
you  see,  gentlemen,  does  not  cover  the  case.  So  we,  as  importers  and 
dealers  in  sugar,  drawing  our  sugars  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
platted  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  sugar 
producers. 

I  can  not  see  how  any  jnVstification  can  be  made  for  that  condition  of 
things  which  exists.  I  see  that  the  sugar  interests  in  London,  I  believe 
even  the  high  officials  of  the  Government,  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
It  has  worked  ruin,  as  I  think  I  saw  the  expression,  to  all  the  British 
islands  that  produce  sugar,  and  it  does  not  require  any  argument  to 
see  why.  Either  the  West  India  Islands  and  other  islands  must  adopt 
the  same  method  of  allowing  a  bounty,  or  else  they  might  just  as  well 
stop  the  growing  of  sugar.  If  they  stop  growing  sugar,  where  would 
the  sugar  world  bef  Decrease  the  million  and  a  half  tons  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  West  Indies  of  cane  sugars  and  you  see  at  once  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  value  of  all  other  sugars.  To  my  mind  it 
is  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  because  sugar  is  one  article  of  the  great  commerce  of  the  world, 
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and  this  is  a  thing  that  should  be  remedied  and  mnst  be  remedied,  and 
1  earnestly  hope  that  the  conclasions  of  this  committee  will  be,  instead 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  duty  upon  bounty  sugar  that  is  imported  into 
this  country,  that  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  bounty.  I  am  speaking  from 
a  commercial  standpoint  of  view,  not  from  a  producer's  standj)oint,  and 
not  from  a  refiner's  standpoint,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

I  see  in  this  communication  we  estimate  the  revenue  at  $50,000,000.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  come  in  that  vicinity  if  this  recommendation  is 
adopted.    We  beg  to  submit  this  communication. 

I  here  omitted  to  state  in  regard  to  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar.  The 
statement  I  made  was,  on  raw  sugar  exported  the  bounty  averages  27 
cents,  or  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  the  raw  sugar.  On 
refined  sugar,  based  upon  the  same  figures  as  to  the  value  in  the  Ger- 
man currency,  it  would  be  three-eighths  of  a  cent  of  bounty  on  refined 
sugar.  The  bounty  on  refined  sugar  is  about  10  events,  or  one-tenth  of 
a  cent  a  pound  more  on  refined  sugar  than  it  is  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  mean  a  tonth  of  a  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  mean  to  say  that  while  it  is  27  cents  on  raw 
sugar  it  is  between  37  and  38  on  refined  sugar. 

A  YoiCE.  38.7. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Between  37  and  38, 1  figure  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  I  will  get  you  to  state  what  you  know  about  the 
cost  of  refining  sugars  of  different  grades. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Well,  I  submit,  gentlemen,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask 
that  of  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  you  know  it,  I  would  like  you  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  a  merchant  what  is  the 
cost  of  refining  sugar,  but  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  cost 
of  refining  sugar  is,  but  I  do  not  want  to  place  my  knowledge  against  a 
practical  refiner,  but  I  understand  that  the  cost  of  refining  a  pound  of 
sugar  varies  veiy  materially  as  to  the  quality  of  sugar  that  is  refined. 
For  instance,  the  sugar  goes  to  the  refinery  and  may  polarize  80^  or  90^ 
or  960.    Very  little  sugar  goes  to  a  refinery  polarizing  over  96°. 

JSTow,  in  every  one  of  those  grades  the  cost  will  be  very  materially 
different,  as  I  understand  it  and  as  I  have  been  informed,  but  I  do  not 
vouch  for  it,  because  I  have  no  practical  knowledge;  but  the  figures 
stated  by  Mr.  Sypher  of  the  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  raw  sugar, 
960  test,  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  as  I  understand  it,  whOe  I 
believe  taking  the  cost  of  refining  a  pound  of  sugar  that  tests  80^  costs 
more  on  account  of  the  16^  of  impurities  in  it.  You  see  by  the  colors 
of  the  samples  here  what  I  mean.  I  believe  the  cost  of  refining  80^ 
sugar  would  be  over  half  a  cent  per  pound.  I  am  told  it  is  over  five- 
eighths  of  a  cent.  We  are  told  by  the  refiners  when  we  go  to  buy  our 
sugar  that  tests  80^  they  have  to  sell  on  these  different  lines. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  includes  wastef 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  calculating  on  a  pou{id  of  raw  sugar  and  not 
uiK)n  the  refined  sugar  t 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Upon  the  raw  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  the  price  per  pound  to  produce  refined  sugar 
from  the  raw  sugar  would  average  about  the  same,  would  it  not,  reck- 
oning it  up  upon  the  refined  sugar  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Taking  the  saccharine  strength  it  would  be  much 
more. 

Mr.  Payne.  Taking  the  saccharine  strength  of  the  raw  sugar  it 
would  average  about  the  samet 
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Mr.  Humphreys.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  refining  80^  sagar  wonld  be 
more  than  double  what  it  wonld  cost  to  refine  sugar  of  96o. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  80°  representing  saccharine  strength! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  it  costs  just  about  the  same  to  make  that  80°  into 
refined  sugar  as  it  would  cost  to  make  the  96of 

Mr.  Humphreys.  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  more,  as  the  process  is 
different  between  the  SQo  and  96°. 

Mr,  Payne.  The  difference  is  in  the  waste f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  In  the  waste  and  in  the  cost  of  eliminating  the 
impurities  which  are  in  the  low-grade  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Kequiring  more  processes  to  eliminate  it! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  Mr.  Benjamin  Oxnard  could 
tell  how  many  times  it  requires  to  pass  the  80^  test  sugar  through  the 
bone  black,  and  how  many  times  it  would 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Oxnard  is  waiting  to  get  the  floor  a  little  later,  and 
we  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Oxnard.  I  know 
he  was  a  practical  refiner  years  ago,  and  I  know  he  can  answer  your 
question  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  the  refining  has  been  improved  in  the  last  few 
years! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  very  materially. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  cost  has  been  much  reduced  even  since  1890! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  we  produce  sugar  now,  refined 
sugar,  for  less  tlian  we  did  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Suppose  the  raw  sugar  that  will  make  100  pounds 
of  refined  sugar,  what  is  the  cost  to  convert  that  from  raw  to  refined 
sugar?  I  want,  by  the  question^  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  waste  and  see 
what  is  the  cost  of  refining  outside  of  the  waste. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  am  not  suf&ciently  of  a  refiner  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Is  the  sugar-refining  industry  of  this  country  in  a 
trust  or  not! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  can  not  answer  that.  You  all  know  what  is 
known  as  the  sugar  trust  is  a  combination  of  pretty  much  all  the  sugar 
refineries  that  existed  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  old  refineries! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  a  refinery  in  Bos- 
ton and  a  refinery  at  Philadelphia,  which  since  has  gone  into  the  trust, 
but  practically  the  trust,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  combination  of  all 
the  refineries  which  existed  at  the  time  the  American  Eefining  Com- 
pany was  organized;  but  since  then  there  have  grown  up,  I  should  say, 
three,  four,  or  five  outside  refineries,  and  if  you  let  the  matter  alone  I 
believe  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  more. 
I  hear  of  the  incipient  organization  of  two  or  three  refineries  now. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  are  a  sugar  merchant! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  method  in  which 
flie  sugar  trust  i^uts  its  product  upon  the  market  to  the  wholesale  dealer 
and  thence  through  to  the  retail  dealer! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it,  and  I  might 
make  a  mistake  in  that.  I  do  not  feel  I  ought  to  state  that,  but  per- 
haps some  other  gentleman  could. 

Mr.  MoMilltn.  I  have  heard  statements  concerning  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  get,  as  far  as  I  could,  accurate  information. 
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Mr.  Humphreys.  I  can  find  gentlemen,  perhaps — I  see  Mr.  Thorber, 
who  ])erliaps  can  give  you  some  information  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand,  the  schedule  you  propose  recommends 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  refined  sugar  in  addition  to  what  is 
paid  on  100^  below  16  f  The  quarter  of  a  cent  is  added  to  what  is  paid 
on  the  lOOo  test  sugar! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Ko,  sir;  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  all  sugars 
above  Ko.  16,  as  you  see  from  that  sample.  I  think  there  is  a  sample 
of  sugar  that  is  nearly  No.  20,  but  testing  only  about  89,  so  that  the 
100^  saccharine  strength  sugar  does  not  cut  so  much  figure  as  far  as 
the  price  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  yourschedule,itisone  and  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  on  100°  test  sugar  below  16.    It  commences  at  a  cent 

Mr.  Humphreys.  And  advances  three-hundredths  on  every  degree 
up  to  100. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  you  have  refined  sugars  100^  test,  and  I  suppose 
nearly  all  are  100^  test,  the  quarter  of  a  cent  is  added  to  the  1.75, 
making  it  2  centsf 

Mr.  Humphreys.  On  sugar  above  16  testing  lOOo. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  the  cost  of  96^  sugar  of  converting  that  into 
refined  sugar  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  80^  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent, 
the  difi'erential  on  the  80^  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  the 
difierence  between  the  duty  on  80°  and  96°! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  a  quarter  of  a  cent  actually  pays  the  entire  cost  of 
refining  or  near  to  it  on  all  the  grades  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  the  quarter  of  a  cent  would  be  on  all 
grades  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  quarter  of  a  cent  would  be  equal  to  the  entire  cost 
of  refining,  including  waste  of  all  grades  of  raw  sugar  below  16 1 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  judgment  from  your 
acquaintance  with  the  trade  it  is  necessary,  if  you  fix  a  specific  duty, 
you  should  consider,  not  alone  the  polariscopic  test,  but  that  you  should 
also  consider  the  color  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  You  should  consider  the  color. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  that  below  No.  16  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  That  does  not  cut  any  figure,  because  sugars  below 
16  would  have  to  be  refined. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  fixing  the  duty  you  have  stated  there  are 
sugars  of  a  high  test  by  the  polariscope  of  saccharine  matter  that  are 
very  dark! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  sugars  also  of  a  low  test  which  are 
very  light  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  The  quarter  of  a  cent  would  apply  to  one  and 
would  not  apply  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  idea  is  there  would  be  no  sugars  i)ossibly 
consumed  below  10 1 

Mr.  Humphreys.  No,  sir.  I  imagine  there  is  hardly  a  fraction  (TT 
the  raw  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  this  country — probably  not  1  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  sugar  consists  of  raw  sugar.  They  are 
refined  or  partially  refined. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  when  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Com- 
pany was  organized! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Well,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  should  say  perhaps  some 
gentleman  here  could  toll  you. 
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A  Bystandeb.  It  was  organized  in  1887. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  It  has  not  been  stated,  and  probably  these  gentle- 
men conld  state  the  product,  both  in  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  each 
country,  and  the  amount  consumed  and  the  amount  exported,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  add  that  to  their  statements.  We 
have  got  it  from  one  country,  but  if  we  get  it  from  each  of  the  countries 
it  would  be  interesting  and  valuable,  and  also  what  portion  is  refined. 

Mr.  Henby  Oxnabd.  I  will  answer  that  when  I  come  to  make  my 
statement. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MK  P.  J.  SMITH,  IMPO&TE&,  OF  HEW  TO&K,  H.  T. 

Wednesday,  December  30^  1896. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
simply  want  to  say  we  find  the  greatest  objection  to  an  ad  valorem 
tariff  is  that  we  never  know  what  the  sugars  will  cost  laid  down,  and 
we  are  offered  sugars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  different  ship- 
ments. Say  we  have  sugars  today  offered  for  shipment  two  or  three 
mouths  from  now — we  go  to  a  buyer  and  ask  him  to  buy  them,  and  he 
asks  us  what  is  the  rate  of  duty,  and  of  course  we  are  unable  to  tell; 
why,  because  we  do  not  know,  the  markets  may  be  up  or  down,  and  on 
that  account  the  buyer  says,  "  I  can  not  buy  the  sugar,"  and  in  that 
way  we  have  lost  a  great  many  sales  by  not  being  able  to  tell  what  the 
duty  will  be. 

For  example,  we  sold  some  sugars  from  Java  last  year  some  two  or 
three  months  before  they  were  shipped  to  a  party,  and  he  paid  tlie 
price  for  the  shipment,  but  when  they  were  shipped  the  market  was 
somewhat  higher,  and  if  he  paid  the  high  duty  at  the  time  the  sugars 
got  to  Gibraltar  the  difl'erence  in  duty  alone  would  be  $20,000  on  one 
cargo  of  sugar,  and  the  result  was  that  the  party  could  not  afford  to 
send  the  sugar  to  New  York,  and  the  cargo  had  to  be  diverted  to  Liver- 
pool. Most  of  the  importers  are  willing  to  stand  their  losses  on  their 
sugars  and  take  their  profits,  but  when  they  are  also  handicapped  by 
additional  loss  on  duty  of,  say,  $20,000  on  one  cargo,  you  can  see  exactly 
how  an  ad  valorem  duty  works  on  sugar.  That  is  an  actual  example. 
And  that  is  all  I  wished  to  do,  to  impress  upon  you  that  under  the 
ad  valorem  duty  you  never  know  what  the  sugars  are  going  to  cost 
and  can  not  guarantee  any  price  to  refiner,  purchaser,  or  speculator,  or 
whoever  wants  to^  buy  them.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  and  I  simply 
want  to  impress  that*  fact  upon  you. 


SUGAJR-CANE  GROWERS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  J.  D.  HILL,  OF  HEW  O&LEAHS,  LA. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Hill  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
it  has  been  desired  that  the  statement  we  make  to  this  committee  shall 
be  made  as  concise  as  possible,  and  so  that  we  should  not  go  over  too 
much  ground  we  have  determined  to  have  it  reduced  to  writing,  and 
with  the  committee's  permission  I  will  read  it: 

Committer  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  appear  before  yon  an  a  committee  from  the  American  Cane  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, wLicli  takes  into  its  membership  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
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cane  in  the  South,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  sngar  mannfactnre  or  otherwise 
interested  in  its  advancement. 

Our  industry  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  transition  from  manorial  estates, 
with  the  sugar  house  as  an  adjunct,  to  lands  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  selling 
their  cane  to  central  factories  at  a  price  almost  universally  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  su^ar  produced  therefrom  at  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  cane  ut  the  factories. 
You  will  observe  from  this  system  that  the  cane  grower  and  sugar  manufacturer  have 
a  mutual  or  identical  interest,  so  the  association  speaks  for  both  branches  of  the 
industry. 

In  1883,  when  the  tariff  was  framed  on  the  lines  indicated  by  a  special  commission 
authorized  by  Confess,  the  central  factory  idea  had  not  begun  to  develop  in  this 
country,  and  conditions  differed  widely  ft'om  those  existing  at  the  present  time. 
For  example,  in  that  year  all  Europe  produced  very  little  more  beet  sugar  than  the 
German  Empire  now  does  alone.  Prices  were  more  than  double  those  of  to-day. 
Our  population  was  some  34  per  cent  smaller  and  our  per  capita  consumption  35  per 
cent  less.  The  duty  is  now  ad  valorem,  and  amounts  to  eighty -seven  onehnndredtbs 
cent  against  2.08  cents  specific  in  that  year.  The  value  in  foreign  countries  was 
4.37  and  is  now  2.18.  It  is  thus  made  plain  no  injustice  to  any  interest  would  be 
done  by  reimposing  the  duty  levied  in  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  as  the  necessity  for 
producing  our  su^ar  supply  at  home  grows  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
increase  of  per  capita  consumption,  and  such  a  duty  would  produce  that  result,  while 
anything  less  would  be  uncertain.  When  that  tariff  was  displaced  by  the  bounty 
law,  supplemented  with  a  fair  protective  duty  on  refined  sugar,  the  response  to  such 
a  stimulative  impulse  was  ready,  and  were  it  not  for  the  precarious  tenure  of  such  a 
law  this  committee  would  perhaps  urge  the  renewal  of  that  method  of  building  up 
the  industry.  We  therefore  present  our  case  upon  the  claim  that  the  law  of  1883 
would  invite  the  investment  of  capital,  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  those  forces  now  dormant,  necessary  to  the  development  of  this 
vast  industry,  on  a  scale  which  would  enable  the  American  producers  of  cane  aud 
beet  sugar  to  supply  within  the  period  named  in  the  McKinley  bounty  law  the  full 
requirements  of  our  home  consumption. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  would  produce  an  excessive  revenue — if  such  be 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  Treasury — but  that  it  would  not  show  any  large 
increase  over  the  present  revenue  from  this  source  for  any  great  period  is  answered 
by  the  assurance  of  a  healthy  and  continuous  development  of  our  home  supply,  les- 
sening with  each  succeeding  year  the  importations  necessary  for  our  consumption. 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  South  during 
the  years  in  which  the  law  of  1883  was  in  force  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer  during  the  months  our  crop  was  bein^  marketed  to  a  point 
which  shows  substantially  the  benefits  to  the  country  at  large  of  home  competition, 
made  possible  only  by  home  production. 

We  submit  a  chart  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  to 
substantiate  this  statement,  and  also  to  show  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  1883  tne  average  value  of  vaouum-pau  sugar  was  5.68  cents 
per  pound;  ai^d  from  the  same  records  wo  have  found  that  under  the  present  law 
such  sugars  have  been  sold  at  the  average  price  of  not  over  3.45  cents,  r^ow,  if  we 
add  to  this  figure  the  difference  between  average  duty  in  1889,  2.02  cents,  and  the 
present  average  duty  of  0.87  cent,  say  1.15  cents,  we  get  4.60  cents  as  the  selling 
price  under  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  we  beg  to  submit  that  nowhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  (where  the  5,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  are  produced )  can  the  retailer 
procure  his  supply  of  consumable  sugar  so  cheaply.  It  appears  paradoxical  that 
this  very  sugar,  which  by  its  cheapness  in  outside  markets  breaks  down  the  value 
of  cane  sugar  to  the  starving  point,  should  be  so  costly  at  home,  but  the  explanation 
is  easy.  These  countries  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  their  home  consumption  in  order  to 
give  a  bounty  on  that  increment  of  their  crop  which  they  export.  The  German 
Empire,  for  example,  will  this  year  produce  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  and  consume  less 
than  800,000  tons,  exporting  1,200,000  tons.  All  these  countries  have  prohibitory 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  France  levying  on  foreign  raw  a  duty  of  6.31  cents  and  on 
refined  from  6  to  7.45  cents  per  pound,  and  on  beet  sirups  for  distilling  6  cents  pel 
gallon.  (Sugar  duties  very  recently  increased  68  cents  per  100  kilos  on  raw  and  87 
cents  per  100  kilos  on  refined  to  offset  Germany's  increased  bounty.) 

Germany,  on  foreign  sugar,  from  3.9  to  4.75  cents  per  pound. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  from  3.09  to  4.11  cents,  and  on  molasses  and  glucose  1^  cents. 

Belgium,  from  3.94  to  4.36  cents,  and  li  cents  per  pound  on  sirups,  etc.,  containing 
less  than  50  per  cent  sugar. 

Holland  taxes  sugar  produced  from  foreign  cane  4.80  cents  per  pound. 

Russia  a  duty  of  6.6  cents  on  raw  and  S,SS  cents  on  refined. 

ftaly  from  5.25  to  8.35  cents. 

Spain  4^  cents  on  foreign,  2.94  cents  on  Spanish  colonial,  aud  taxes  peninsular 
1.75  cents  per  pound. 
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This  brings  as  to  consider  a  fnfther  demand,  whicli  we  conddently  snbmit  to  your 
judgment.  In  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  law  of  1890  an  additional  duty  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  was  imposed  to  offset  the  eflfect  of  the  bounty  on  export  of  European 
beet  su ear.  Since  that  time  Germany  and  Austria  have  increased  their  bounties; 
France  is  about  to  follow  suit,  and  Holland  may  do  likewise.  Some  of  us  had  a  few 
words  to  say  to  yon  on  this  subject  last  spring,  just  before  the  bounties  were  raised 
by  foreign  Governments,  and  yon  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  principle  of 
countervailing  duties,  and  require  from  us  only  the  suggestion  that  in  tne  new  law 
which  you  are  about  to  frame  you  insert  a  clause  emboaying  this  idea  and  providing 
for  its  execution.  Such  a  proposition  is  now  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  British 
colonies  in  the  British  Parliament;  and  whatever  reply  maybe  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  by  the  British  Government,  the  policy  of  our  Legislature  on  this  subject 
in  the  past  has  been  so  explicit  that  we  can  not  doubt  the  course  our  Congress  will 
pursue  in  adopting  a  policy  consonant  with  American  interests,  by  providing  a  full 
countervailing  duty. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  much  talk  of  voluntarily  abandoning  export  bounties 
by  these  Continental  States,  but  no  step  can  more  surely  be  taken  to  produce  such  a 
result  than  this  action  on  the  part  of  our  national  legislators. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  the  speedy  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  these  changes,  for,  should  the  law  take  effect  at  n  remote  date,  the 
importation  of  sugar  under  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  extensive,  and  the 
Government  would  lose  a  very  large  part  of  its  anticipated  revenue  from  this  source. 

With  respect  to  molasses,  in  reenacting  the  law  of  1883,  you  should  alno  restore 
the  4  and  o  cent  duty  on  molasses,  as  otherwise  heavy  importations  of  stuff"  that 
could  be  worked  over  and  yield  a  large  crop  of  crystals  would  be  made,  and  the 
refiners  as  well  as  producers  would  be  seriously  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  lose  considerable  revenue.  You  have  seen  that  the  European  countries 
levy  heavy  duties  even  on  distilling  molasses,  which  is  low  in  grade,  and  we  would 
further  state  that  their  laws,  as  amended,  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  from 
molasses  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  complained  of  by  the  fabricauts  of  sugar.  To 
summarize,  we  ask: 

Vini,  That  specific  duties,  dependent  upon  both  polariscopic  test  and  color 
standard,  should  be  imposed  in  lieu  of  ad  valorem. 

Second.  That  commencing  with  1.40  ceuts  for  sugar  testing  75  and  undef  16  Dutch 
standard,  and  proceeding  by  0.04  cent  for  each  degree  above  75,  the  duties  ou  sugars 
above  16  Dutch  standaru  be  proportionately  increased. 

NoTK. — In  the  report  of  the  tariff*  commission  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  you 
will  find  on  page  61  of  that  document  recommended  1.50  centM  on  75  and  0.05  cent  for 
each  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  above  that  test,  and  upou  molasses  not  above  56° 
by  polariscopic  5^  cents  per  gallon,  above  56°,  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  this  was  a 
reduction  on  the  preceding  rate. 

Third.  That  countervailing  duties  offsetting  export  bounties  be  imposed. 

Fourth.  That  a  proportionate  duty  be  imposed  on  molasses. 

Fifth.  That  the  new  law  should  have  force  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  and 

Sixth.  That  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  conventions  it 
shall  be  without  injury  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  on  lines  which  fully 
recognize  the  overshadowing  importance  of  developing  sugar  prcxlnction  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  such  methods  as  insure  a  protection  equivalent  te  what  we 
have  hereinbefore  suggested. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  and  suggestions  submitted  te  your  honorable 
committee  involving  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sugar  industry  of  America 
is  one  of  universal  interest  and  significance.  To  prepaie  for  the  production  of  our 
full  requirements  means  the  construction  of  untold  quantities  of  machinery  and  the 
cultivation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  lying  fallow.  In  this  preparation  alone 
the  investment  of  $300^000,000  will  be  required  and  the  annual  distribution  of  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  in  producing  our  wante.  It  will  employ  armies  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor;  artisans  of  nearly  every  craft  will  find  profitable  work  in  their 
various  pursuits,  and  every  industrial  plant  in  our  Country  will  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  the  production  of  our  own  sugar  will  so  distinctly  advance.  We  do 
not  hesitate  te  enumerate  some  of  the  many  industries  which  will  be  largely  affected : 
The  woodworker,  the  ironworker,  the  coal  miner,  the  agricultural  implement  maker, 
the  lumberman,  the  brickmaker,  the  stave  maker,  the  cooper,  the  carrier  by  water 
and  by  rail,  the  lime  producer,  the  chemical  manufacturer,  the  wentern  grain  farmer, 
packing  house  products,  cattle  growers,  horse  and  mule  breeders,  fertilizers,  and  the 
consumption  by  the  vast  army  of  men  employed  in  producing  our  sugar,  of  every 
article  required  for  human  needs,  which  must  then  be  purchased  in  our  home  market 
as  against  the  support  and  patronage  afforded  all  these  industrial  interests  in  foreign 
markets,  should  we  unhappily  continue  te  import  and  not  produce  our  own  supplies, 
as  we  so  easily  and  ably  can  do  under  the  inifnence  of  fair  legislation.    There  is  not 
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an  industry  in  onr  country  that  ofifers  so  wide,  so  general,  so  distributive  results  of 
a  beuificent  character  as  the  growth  and  production  of  the  sugar  we  consume. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chablbs  a.  Fakwkll, 

Chairman. 
b.  a.  oxnabd. 
Wm.  Adlbr. 
Harry  L.  Laws, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
£.  H.  Cunningham, 

0/  Texas, 
Jas.  D.  Hill. 
I.  B.  Lyon. 
Attest: 

D.  D.  COLGOCK,  Secretary, 

EXHIBITS  MADE. 

Oolonel  Hill  submitted  with  bis  statement  the  following  additional 
papers: 

THE  NEW  SUGAR  EXPORT  BOUNTIES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  sugar  tax  amendment  law,  over  which  has  been  wased  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment one  of  the  longest  and  most  determined  battles  of  recent  years,  was  finally 
enacted  as  a  concession  to  the  agrarian  interest,  and  went  into  eft'ect  on  Monday  of 
the  present  week.  Its  influence  will  be  to  increase  the  sugar  production  of  Germany, 
and,  to  that  extent,  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  general  market  and  the  inter- 
ests of  producers  in  other  beet-growing  countries. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  present  situation  are,  briefly,  these: 
From  the  time  when  the  Prussian  Government  began  the  systematic  encouragement 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  down  t^»  1887  the  tax  on  sugar  for  home  consumption  was 
calculated  npou  the  quantity  of  beets  worked  up  by  each  separate  factory,  it  beiiic 
assumed  that  the  quantity  of  roots  required  to  produce  a  given  weight  of  sugar  would 
be  uniform  and  invariable.  The  proportion  adopted  was  20  units  of  raw  beet  root  to 
1  unit  of  sugar,  which,  at  the  time  wheif  the  law  was  enacted,  was  approximately 
correct. 

But,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  export  bounties  provided  by  the  same  law,  the  Ger- 
man beet  growers  and  sugar  makers  worked  hard  and  intolligently  to  improve  and 
increaHo  their  product.  By  careful  selection  and  cultivation,  the  beets  were  so  im- 
proved that  from  12  to  14  tons  of  roots  would  yield  a  ton  of  sugar.  Great  advance 
was  also  made  in  the  machinery  and  processes  employed  in  the  sugar  factories,  so 
that,  as  a  final  result,  the  German  Government,  which  paid  nearly  12  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight bounty  on  all  sugar  exported,  and  charged  a  tax  of  the  same  amount  on 
all  sugar  for  home  consumptiou  that  could  be  made  from  20  hundredweight  of  beets, 
found  that  the  export  bounties  completely  absorbed  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sugar  tax. 

This  tendency  of  the  system  had  become  apparent  as  early  as  1869^  and  an  attempt 
was  made  at  that  time  to  revise  the  law,  but  the  sugar-producing  interest  was 
powerful  enough  to  resist  this  effort,  and  during  the  sugar  season  of  186&-67  the 
Government  was  paying  about  $1.17  bounty  on  each  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  of 
sugar  exported  to  foreign  countries.  This  was  more  than  the  imperial  treasury 
could  well  withstand,  and  the  export  bounty  was  reduced  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents) 
per  100  kilograms — a  little  more  than  one- fourth  of  a  cent  per  pouud. 

Sugar  growing  still  continued  to  be  the  most  profitable  form  of  culture  for  German 
fanners,  the  area  of  cultivation  and  uumberof  sugar  factories  continued  to  increase, 
loud  complaints  were  heard  against  a  system  that  favored  one  class  of  farmers  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  population,  and,  in  1891,  the  Imperial  Diet  reduced  the 
sugar  export  bounty  by  half— that  is,  to  29.7  cents  per  100  kilograms — and  decreed 
that  such  bounty  should  entirely  cease  on  the  31st  of  July,  1897,  provideil,  that  in 
the  menutinic  Austria,  France,  and  other  bounty-paying  countries  should  likewise 
reduce  their  bounties  on  exported  sugar.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach 
such  an  international  agreement,  but  without  successful  result,  and  under  cover  of 
this  failure  to  secure  a  general  reduction  or  abolition  of  bounties  the  German 
Agrarians  have  rallied  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  present  law,  which  restores 
the  export  bounty  of  1887  (59.5  cents  per  220.46  pounds)  and  raises  the  tax  on  sugar 
for  home'  consumption  from  18  marks  ($4.28)  to  21  marks  ($4.99)  per  100  kilograms, 
or  about  2.2  cents  per  pound.  This  increased  tax  will,  of  course,  be  added  to  the 
retail  price  of  sugar,  already  very  high,  and  tend  to  still  further  retard  the  increase 
of  sugar  consumption  in  Germany,  which  is  now  only  2S.8  pounds  per  capita,  against 
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73.68  poaodB  per  capita  in  England  and  77  pounds  in  the  United  States.  This  low 
rate  of  consumption  will  not  appear  unnatural  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  a 
percentage  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  must  live  with  the  utmost  economy, 
and  that  sugar,  which  sells  in  the  United  States  at  4  and  5  cents  per  pound,  costs  at 
retail  7^  cents  per  pound  in  Germany. 

From  the  statistics  that  were  brought  out  in  the  recent  debate,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  system  of  beat  culture  and  sugar  manufacture  in  Germany  has  reached  a  higher 
standard  ofscientifio  perfection  than  bas  been  attained  in  any  other  European  country. 
Every  step,  from  the  preparation  and  fertilization  of  the  land  to  the  smallest  detail 
in  the  factory  process,  has  been  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  exact  scientific  meth- 
ods. Comparing  the  results  attained  in  this  coud  try  with  those  in  France,  the  countrj^^ 
probably  next  in  rank  in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  its  beet-sugar  industry,  the 
following  statistics  of  the  campaign  of  18^-96  are  presented: 


Country. 


Qermany. 
France . . . 


Factories 
operated. 


Kumber. 
397 
355 


Area  of 

beets 

planted. 


Hectares. 
374, 174 
200,093 


Beets  har- 
vested. 


Tout, 
11,072,000 
6,411,000 


Percentage 

of  sagar 

obtained. 


Per  eefit. 
13.26 
12 


Beets 

required 

for  unit  of 

sugar. 


Units. 
7.25 
8.08 


All  these  statistics  were  cited  to  prove  that  the  German  sugar  producers  are  safe 
Irom  all  European  competition  and  do  not  need  the  protection  of  an  increased  export 
bounty ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  demand  of  the  Agrarians,  and  their  victory 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  recent  German  legislation. 

Whether  Austria  and  France  will  follow  this  lead  by  increasing  their  export  boun- 
ties remains  to  be  seen;  but,  in  any  event,  the  new  law  of  Germany  can  not  fail  to 
increase  its  future  sugar  crop,  and  thereby  exert  a  more  or  less  tangible  effect  upon 
the  general  market. 

Frank  II.  Masox,  Consul-General. 

Frankfort,  June  4, 1896. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  new  German  sugar  law.  which  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag  on  May  15,  1896, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bundesrath  and  signed  by  the  Emporer.  The  main  features 
of  the  law  are  the  foliowi^^: 

(1)  The  export  bounty  has  been  increased  on  Class  A,  raw  sugar  of  at  least  90 
per  cent,  and  refined  sugar  of  from  90  to  98  per  cent  purity,  from  1.25  marks  (29.7 
cents)  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) ;  Class  B,  candies 
and  sugars  in  white,  full,  hard  loavi's,  blocks,  plates,  sticks,  crystals,  and  other 
sugars  of  at  least  99^  per  cent  purity,  from  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  to  3.55  marks  (84.49 
cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) ;  Class  C,  all  other  sugars  of  at  least  98  per 
cent  purity,  from  1.65  marks  (39.27  cents)  to  3  marks  (71.40  cents)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds). 

(2)  The  home  consumption  tax  has  been  raised  from  18  marks  ($4.28)  to  20  marks 
($4.76)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds). 

(3)  The  duty  on  imported  sugars,  including  honey,  natural  or  artificial,  has  been 
raised  from  36'marks  ($8.57)  to  40  marks  ($9.52)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds). 

(4)  A  tax  is  levied  on  the  output  of  sugar  factories,  as  follows:  If  producing  up 
to  4,000,000  kilograms  (8,818,400  pounds)  of  sugar,  10  pfennigs  (2.38  cents)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds);  if  producing  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  kilograms 
(8,818,400  to  11,023,000  pounds)  of  sugar,  12i  pfennigs  (2.98  cents);  if  producing 
from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  kilograms  (11,023,000  to  13,227,600  pounds)  of  sugar,  15 
pfennigs  (3.58  cents),  and  so  on,  adding  2^  pfennigs  (0.6  cent)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds)  for  every  1,000,000  kilograms  (2,204,600  pounds). 

(5)  The  total  output  of  raw  sugar  in  Germany  for  the  campaign  year  1896-97  is 
limited  to  1,700,000  tons  (1,873,900  short  tons),  which  may  be  increased  2  per  cent  by 
the  Bundesrath,  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  new  molasses-sugar  factories.  The 
limits  for  the  following  years  will  be  fixed  by  the  Bundesrath  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption  will  be  added  to  the 
limit  of  the  preceding  year. 

(6)  The  total  limit  of  1,700,000  tons  (1,873,900  short  tons)  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  sugar  factories  according  to  their  output  during  the  last  three 
years  and  for  new  factories  according  to  their  estimated  ca][)acitie8. 

(7)  'If  a  factory  exceeds  its  allotted  limit,  it  must  pay  on  such  excess  a  production 
tax  equal  to  the  full  export  bounty — ^2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds) — instead  of  the  above-stated  rates  of  12i,  15,  etc.,  pfennigs  (2.38,  2.98,  and 
3.58  cents). 
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(8)  As  regards  the  home  coDsumptiou  tax  and  the  daty,  this  law  will  go  into  effect 
immediately.  The  other  stipalations  of  the  law  will  become  operative  on  and  after 
August  1,  1896.  The  new  export  bounties  are  to  be  paid  only  on  sugar  produced  in 
the  campai^  year  1896-97  and  later. 

This  law  is  the  result  of  the  agrarian  agitation  which  commenced  abont  a  year 
ago.  The  German  sugar  industry  has  lately  undergone  a  serious  crisis,  principally 
the  result  of  overproduction,  and  prices  fell  below  the  cost  of  production.  An 
unexpected  relief,  however,  camo  through  the  disturbances  in  Cuba  and  the  conse- 
qnent  failure  of  the  Cuban  crop,  so  that  prices  again  rose  from  the  lowest  level  of 
8.50  marks  ($2.02)  in  January,  1895,  to  12.60  marks  ($3)  in  the  be^nning  of  May, 
1^.  Although,  owing  to  the  Cuban  troubles,  the  realization  of  continued  good 
prices  was  in  view  and  the  sugar  industry  thus  relieved,  the  agrarians  clamored  for 
the  passage  of  the  law,  claiming  that  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  and  that  other 
countries  paying  large  indirect  premiums  would  soon  threaten  Germany *s  supremacy 
in  the  world's  sugar  markets. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Germany  formerly  taxed  the  beets  80  pfennigs  (19.04 
cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  and  refunded  8.50  marks  ($2.02)  on  every 
100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar  exported.  As  it  required  about  820  kilograms  (1,807.78 
pounds)  of  beets  to  make  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar,  the  Government  received  a  tax 
of  6.56  marks  ($1.56).  It  refunded  8.50  marks  (^.02)  on  exportation,  and  therefore 
paid  a  covert  premium  of  about  1.94  marks  (46  cents)  per  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar. 
Under  this  law  the  beet-sugar  industry  flourished,  but  threatened  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  a  healthy  development,  and  therefore  a  new  law  was  piissed  on  May  31, 
1891,  to  go  into  effect  August  1,  1892,  by  which  the  tax  on  beets  was  abolished  and  a 
home-consumption  tax  ot  18  marks  ($4.28)  per  100  kilograms  put  on  raw  sugar.  A 
direct  export  bounty  of  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  per  100  Kilograms  of  raw  sugar  was 
granted,  which  was  to  be  reduced  to  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  on  August  1,  1895,  and  dis- 
continued entirely  on  and  after  August  1, 1897.  It  was  intended  that  this  law  should 
restrict  the  overgrowth  of  the  industry,  yield  more  revenue  to  the  Government,  and 
induce  other  sugar-prod uciug  countries  to  do  away  with  the  bounty  system  also.  It 
failed  in  these  vital  points,  except  in  inereasinff  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

As  the  industry  was  greatly  depressed  in  the  beginning  of  1895,  the  intended 
reduction  of  the  bounty  to  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  appeared  nnadvisable,  and  a  tem- 
porary law  was  passed  on  May  24,  1895,  continuing  the  premium  of  1.25  marks  (29.7 
cents)  after  August  1, 1895.  By  the  new  law  just  passed,  the  export  bounty  hiis  been 
raised  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents),  a  figure  higher  than  ever  before,  even  if  the  pro- 
duction tax  of  10  or  15  pfennigs  (2.38  cents  or  3.58  cents)  is  deducted.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  was  done  not  only  to  protect  German  sugar  grow  _  against  other  European 
competitors,  but  also  to  force  a  fight  with  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
abolition  of  all  export  bounties. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  latter  result  will  not  be  attained,  because  Germany, 
through  physical  conditions  and  long  training,  has  reached  a  perfection  in  this 
industry  which  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  nation,  and,  with  premiums  abolished 
all  around,  she  would  beat  all  competitors  on  even  terms. 

The  effects  of  this  law  upon  the  United  States  will  be  various.  It  will  furnish 
cheaper  raw  sugar  to  our  refiners,  and  should  therefore  also  reduce  the  price  of  the 
refined  article,  although  German  dealers  deny  that  an  increase  of  premium  naturally 
means  a  reduction  in  the  export  price.  With  a  short  world's  supply,  this  may  be 
true;  but  in  case  of  even  ordinary  crops,  Germany  will  now  be  able  to  sell  sugar  for 
export  just  1.25  marks  (29.7  cent.s)  eneaper  than  before,  and  be  as  well  oC  For 
instance,  if  export  sugar  is  now  sold  at  12  marks  ($2.85)  free  on  board  at  Hamburg, 
under  the  new  law  this  sugar  could  be  sold  at  10.75  marks  ($2.55),  because,  in  the 
former  case,  the  Government  pays  a  bounty  of  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents),  and,  in  the 
latter,  of  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents). 

All  European  countries  are  speculating  on  a  shortage  of  the  next  Cuban  crop  also, 
and  have  considerably  increased  their  beet  area.  We  will,  therefore,  probably  see  the 
Cuban  shortage  almost  covered  daring  the  coming  campaign,  and  then,  if  not  before, 
the  increase  in  the  bounty  must  and  will  be  expressed  in  thH  price  of  export  sngar. 
In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  passage  of  the  law  seemed  certain,  the 
price  of  sugar  oommeLced  to  drop,  and  has  now  lost  almost  1  mark  (23.8  cents),  thus 
rendering  questionable  all  the  advantages  expected  Irom  the  law. 

Ordinarily,  we  should  not  object  if  European  countries  outbid  each  other  in  fnr- 
nishing  us  with  cheap  su^ur.  We  have,  however,  a  raw-sugar  industry  of  our  own, 
and  especially  an  infantile  beet-sugar  industry,  which  is  seriously  affected  by  any- 
thing tending  to  decrease  the  value  of  its  products.  Sugar  has  a  world's  market 
value,  and  its  price  is  regulated  by  the  world's  supply  and  demand.  If  sugar  goes 
down  on  the  world's  market  through  foreign  legislative  measures,  which  help  the 
foreign  grower,  our  producers  will  suffer,  because  they  receive  from  the  refiners  only 
the  world's  market  value,  plus  the  protection  contained  in  our  tariff  of  40  per  cent, 
anjl  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  from  bounty-paying  oountries. 

The  United  States  revenue  is  no  less  interested  in  the  world's  market  value  of 
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sugar,  as  we  levy  an  ad  yalorem  clnty  on  this  article.  Germany,  being  tho  largest 
sngar-prodncing  country,  greatly  influences  the  world's  market  price,  which,  through 
this  new  legislation,  will  eventually  decline  by  about  the  difference  between  t-he 
old  and  new  bounty,  and  the  United  States  will  thereby  suffer  a  corresponding  loss 
in  revenue. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  speak  a  word  for  our  own  beet-sugar  industry.  If  we 
cousider  the  enormous  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  Germany  aud  all  other  countries 
that  have  iutroduced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is,  indeed,  to  be  desired  that  the 
United  States  should  bo  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  produce  its  own  sugar. 
With  our  vast  territory,  varied  climates,  and  soil,  we  should  find  a  sufficient  area 
adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  if  we  can  sufficiently  protect  the  industry 
against  European  competition,  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties. 


Magdebebg,  May  SO,  1896, 


Julius  Muth,  Consul, 


BEET-SUGAE  LAWS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  FRANCE. 

The  first  reply  to  Germany,  in  reference  to  the  increased  sugar  bounties,  comes 
from  Austria.    There  the  existing  sugar  law  was  amended  as  follows,  viz : 

(1)  The  consumption  tax  has  been  increased  from  11  florins  ($4.45)  to  13  florins 
($5.26)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  of  raw  sugar,  net. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  export  bounty  to  be  granted  by  the  Government  has  been 
increased  from  5,000,000  florins  ($2,023,000)  to  9,000,000  florins  ($3,64>1,400). 

This  amendment  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1896,  and  will  expire  on  July  31, 
1897.  It  furnishes  a  temporary  relief  for  the  Austrian  sugar  grower  and  enables  him 
to  continue  competition  with  his  German  neighbor.  It  will  depend  upon  further 
developments  in  the  bounty-paying  countries  whether  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  continued,  extended,  or  curtailed. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  Austrian  Government  appropriated  annually  an  amount  of 
5,000,0(X)  florins  ($2,023,000)  for  sugar  export  bounties,  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz : 
On  sugar  from  88  per  cent  and  below  93  per  cent  polarization,  1.50  florins  (61  cents) 
per  100  kilograms  net;  on  sugar  from  93  per  cent  and  below  99|  per  cent  polariza- 
tion, 1.60  florins  (65  cents) ;  on  sugar  of  not  less  than  99^  per  cent  polarization,  2.30 
florins  (93  cents). 

If  the  Government,  in  paying  these  rates,  had  exceeded  the  appropriation  of  5,0(X),0(X) 
florins  ($2,023,(X)0)  at  the  end  of  the  year,  such  excess  was  collected  pro  rata  from 
the  various  sugar  factories,  according  to  the  amounts  received  by  them,  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  sufficient  security  from  every  factory  before  paying  the  export  bounty. 
While  in  the  year  1888-89  the  appropriatiou  of  5,000,000  florins  ($2,023,000)  was 
exceeded  by  only  323,115  florins  ($130, 732),  the  export  of  sugar  grew  so  rapidly  that 
since  1892-93  the  above  appropriation  was  regularly  exceeded  by  over  4, 0(X),(X)0  florins 
($1,618,400),  which  amount  had  to  be  refunded  by  tho  various  factories,  so  that  with 
the  finer  grades  of  raw  sugar  for  export,  the  bounty,  instead  of  1.60florins  (65  cents), 
reallyamountedtol.5376florins(62  cents)  inl888-89, 1.2174  florins  (49cents)  in  1889-90, 
1.1093  florins  (45  cents)  in  1890-91, 1.1252  florins  (46  cents)  in  1891-92, 1.0778  florins  (44 
cents)  in  1892-93,  1.0357  florins  (42  cents)  in  1893-94,  and  1.2106  florins  (49  cents)  in 
1894-95. 

Under  the  amended  law  the  sugar  growers  will  now  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Government  the  above  rates  either  iu  full,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  amount  to  be  refunded 
to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  anything,  will  be  small. 

France  has,  for  the  present,  only  increased  tlie  duty  on  raw  sugar  3.50  francs  (68 
cents)  and  on  refined  sugar  4.50  francs  (87  cents)  ])er  100  kilograms  net,  to  prevent 
German  sugar  from  entering  France  to  compete  with  her  own  product;  but  she  will, 
no  doubt,  this  fall,  answer,  either  with  an  increase  in  her  present  covert  export 
bounty  or  pay  an  open  bounty  to  meet  German  sugar  on  the  world's  markets. 

Magdeburg.  Augutt  SI,  1896.  "'  '"•*»  Moth,  Con»ul. 


Average  monthly  quotationa  of  Louisiana  vacuum  pan  sugars  in  Xetv  Orleans  for  nine 

years. 


1884. 


September i  5 .  43 

October '  6.21 

November 4.75 

December 4. 66 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


C.39 
6.08 
5.74 
5.69 


5.05 
5.49 
4.85 
4.85 


1889. 


1890.    1831. 


5.87 

7.04 

7.08 

5.57 

6.47 

6.25 

5.  25 

5.83 

5.63 

5.36 

5.92 

5.66 

1892. 


5.50 

'a4.42 

3.89 

5.42 

3.7H 

3.42 

4.8H 

,  3.27 

3.44 

4.66 

1  3.27 

t 

3.64 

Average 

for 
9  years. 


5.70 
5.  .30 
4.84 
4.86 


a  Avera(r«<l.    No  clarifled  sugar  on  the  market.    Crop  sold  up  quickly  ou  uccuuutuf  removal  of  dt^y, 
April  1,  1891. 
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Average  monthly  quotaiiana  of  Louinana  vacuum  pan  sugars  in  New  Orleans  for  nine 

years — Continaed. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Average 

for 
9  years. 

January 

5.20 
6.51 
5.50 
6.42 
6.71 
5.92 
6.89 
6.39 

5.79 
6.72 
5.50 
5.68 
6.88 
5.58 
5.64 
5.60 

5.08 
5.12 
5.15 
6.30 
5.30 
5.50 
5.76 
5.85 

5.62 
6.71 
5.66 
6.77 
6.79 
6.88 
6.69 
6.06 

5.78 
5.88 
6.52 
7.30 
7.60 
7.87 
8.23 
7.54 

6.53 
5.50 
6.69 
6.43 
5.39 
5.56 
5.31 
5.26 

4.76 
4.84 
3.9t> 
4.31 
4.10 
4.15 
a4.32 
a4.38 

3.43 
3.4:{ 
3.57 
3.64 
8.62 
3.62 
3.79 
3.80 

3.77 
3.81 
3.83 
4.19 
4.37 
4.35 
4.40 
4.40 

5 

February  .... 

5.07 

Mftr^h      T TTT T.TTT-T 

5.04 

April 

5.22 

May 

6.30 

June 

5.38 

Jalv 

5.61 

"J    ....................... ...... 

August 

6.57 

Average 

5.50 

6.77 

5.33 

5.84 

6.83 

5.90 

4.60 

3.63 

3.96 

5.24 

a  Averaged.  No  clarified  sugar  on  the  market.  Crop  sold  up  quickly  ou  account  of  removal  of  duty, 
April  1, 1891. 

Keduotion  in  value  during  four  months  the  Louisiana  crop  is  marketed,  say  November,  December, 
January,  and  February,  0.45  cents,  which  on  the  flve-sizths  of  that  crop  makes  $2,250,000. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station, 
Audubon  Park  J  New  Orleans,  La,,  December  19,  1896. 
Mr.  Chas.  a.  Farwbll, 

President  Cane-Growers^  Assodaiion,  Neiv  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  sagar  industry  aud  the  possibil- 
ities of  its  extension  over  larger  areas  has  been  received.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that 
in  Louisiana  there  was  grown  last  year,  according  to  Bouchereau*s  report,  266,247 
tons  of  sugar  and  21,6^,571  gallons  of  molasses.  I  rather  think  this  an  under- 
estimate  of  the  crop,  though  the  painstaking  efiforts  of  this  laborious  statistician 
would  warran  t  approximate  accuracy.  This  was  upon  a  slightly  increased  area  over 
1894,  when  the  crop  was  355,384  tons,  indicating  a  diminished  yield,  due  to  climatic 
conditions.  The  nrea  now  in  cane  in  Louisiana  is  about  300,000  acres  in  round  num- 
bers. This  extends,  as  you  know,  onlv  over  the  alluvial  parishes  of  south  Louisiana. 
Were  the  entire  available  lands  of  tnese  parishes  alone,  without  further  expense, 
except  planting,  et'O.,  put  in  cane  the  acreage  would  be  doubled,  and  one-third  of  the 
supply  of  sugar  now  consumed  by  the  United  States  could  be  grown  in  the  present 
limits  of  the  sugar  culture  of  this  State,  instead  of  one-sixth,  the  present  ratio  of 
production  to  consumption.  By  drainage  and  clearing  of  forest  the  available  lands 
in  these  parishes  could  again  be  doubled,  and  such  a  prospect  is  inevitable  if  the 
su^ar  industry  is  fostered  by  remunerative  prices.  But  the  sugar  industry  is  not 
being  confined  to  our  meadows  by  the  Gulf,  and  it  is  fast  ascending  the  hill  lands 
and  pressing  over  the  prairies.  East  Baton  Rou^e,  Lafayette,  Calcasieu,  Acadia,  and 
St.  Landry  are  beginning  its  culture,  and  factories  for  its  purchase  and  manafacture 
alone  are  wanting  to  rapidly  develop  the  industry,  and  Kast  and  West  Feliciana, 
of  this  State,  and  Wilkinson  and  Amite  counties,  of  Mississippi,  are  now  aiding  Kast 
Baton  Rouge  in  supplying  the  successful  factory  at  Baton  Rouge.  Rapides,  Avoy- 
elles, and  Pointe  Coupee  parishes  are  panting  for  more  central  factories,  which  under 
wise  and  stable  legislation  will  surely  come. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  with  truth  and  soberness  that  the  entire  southern  half  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  splendidly 
ada])ted  to  sugar-cane  culture  and  destined  at  an  early  day  under  proper  stimulation  to 
go  into  this  industry.  Indeed,  nothing  but  an  unwise  legislation  withholding  immense 
capital  from  us  can  prevent  such  a  consummation.  The  area  of  this  southern  half 
of  Louisiana  is  not  far  from  25,000  square  miles,  of  which  the  larger  half  is  adapt- 
able to  cultivation.  This  would  give  us  an  acreage,  which,  if  properly  utilized  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  would  furnish  all  the  sugar  now  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  A  simple  proportion  would  show  this.  If  our  present  300,000  acres 
supply  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  amount  now  consumed,  an  area  of  3,000,000 
acres  would  meet  all  the  demands  of  consumption  for  many  years  lo  come.  To  the 
area  in  Louisiana  there  may  be  added  enormous  tracts  in  Texas  and  a  considerable 
territory  in  each  of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  I  now  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  uttered  in  public,  that  if  proper  legislation  could  be  secured 
and  earnest  efforts  made  to  interest  capital  in  the  investment  of  central  factories 
the  lauds  adaptable  to  sugar-cane  growing  in  the  Southern.  States  could  and  wuuld 
supply  all  the  sugar  demanded  by  our  country 
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Bnt  fortunately  our  oonntry  is  not  dependent  alone  npon  sngar  cane  for  its  sngar. 
Like  Ctesar's  Gaul,  our  vast  coautry  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  extreme  south- 
em  is,  by  climate,  rainfall,  and  latitude,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  as  I 
have  already  shown ;  the  extreme  northern — i.  e.,  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  follow- 
ing closely  the  political  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  is  specially  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  sugar  beets;  while  the  belt  betweeu  these  sections  is  admirably  adapte<f  to  the 
growing  of  sorghum.  These  three  plants,  in  their  appropriate  belts,  would  easily 
supply  not  only  the  sngar  of  this  country,  but  of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
world. 

The  great  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  beet  problem  is  its  economic  agricultural 
production.  The  beets  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  their  manufacture  into  sugar  is  an 
easily  understood  undertaking.  The  low  price  of  sugar  prevailing  in  recent  years 
has  made  their  growing  upon  lands  with  heavy  rainfalls  an  unremunerative  industry ; 
only  in  the  arid  or  semiarid  regions  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Nebraska 
has  the  agricultural  effort  been  productive  of  remuneration.  In  these  and  other 
eitates  of  the  West  the  solving  of  this  problem  will,  with  proper  legislation,  rapidly 
develop  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  this  country.  The  hand  labor  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  tonnage  is  large,  and  the  beet  rich  in  saci'harin  and  of  a  high 
pnrity.  With  these  conditions  established,  capitalists  will,  with  national  encour- 
agement^ furnish  the  means  for  central  iactories  and  our  technical  schools  the 
trained  experts  to  conduct  them.  The  area  therefore  adapted  to  immediate  beet 
culture  is  very  large — much  larger  thau  the  consumption  of  this  country  will  demand 
in  the  next  century.  It  will  require  much  higher  prices  than  now  exist  to  make  the 
agricultnral  production  of  beets  profitable  in  the  rainy  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Sorgbum,  per  contra,  is  agriculturally  cheaply  grown  in  the  section  assigned  it. 
Its  great  hindrance  to  development  is  entirely  along  manufacturing  1  ines.  No  method 
has  yet  been  devised  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sngar  undoubtedly  existing  in 
the  stalk  can  be  economically  separated.  But  with  proper  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  by  wise  legislation  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  this  desired  end  will  surely  be  attained.  The  difficulties  now 
f  xistin^  in  the  removal  of  sugar  from  sorghum  are  not  half  so  great  as  those  pre- 
sented m  the  beet  to  the  persistent  Germans  and  the  ingenious  Frenchmen  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Already  the  plant  and  the  methods  of  extraction 
and  manufacture  have  been  greatly  improved  by  scientific  investigations  made 
partly  by  Government  appropriations.  You  will  thus  see  that  we  have  the  natural 
facilities  of  growing  all  the  sugar  needed  not  only  by  this  country  but,  indeed,  if 
necessary,  for  the  entire  world. 

But  we  grow  only  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  what  sugar  we  consume,  and 
spend  over  $100,000,000  annually  in  the  purchase  of  the  rest.  This  large  sum  could 
easily  be  expended  at  home  for  home-grown  sugar,  and  that,  too,  without  materially 
lessening  the  areas  now  devoted  to  other  crops.  I  have,  in  a  published  map,  shown 
the  benefits  to  commerce  and  trade  of  a  sugar  industry.  The  sugar  crop  of  this 
State,  estimated  at  $25,000,000  annually  in  value,  creates  an  interstate  trade  of 
$20,000,000,  sending  it  in  exchange  to  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  for  coal 
and  iron;  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  for  mules  and  horses;  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  etc.,  for  com  and  pork;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  etc.,  for  flour; 
Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  New  York,  etc.,  for  machinery;  California  for  fruits,  wine, 
etc.;  Boston  for  boots  and  shoes;  New  York  for  dry  goods,  notions,  etc.,  and  the 
entire  Southern  States  for  cowpease.  Really,  then,  every  section  of  the  Union  feels 
the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sugar  industry  of  this 
State. 

I  trust  the  above  may  give  you  some  of  the  information  desired  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  assistance  to  you  and  your  coadjutors.  If  I  can  render  you  further  aid,  please 
command  me. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  C.  Stitbbs, 

Mr.  Hill.  I  desire  to  state,  in  submitting  this  document,  that  we 
have  also  attached  to  it  a  chart,  of  which  I  made  mention  a  moment 
ago,  and  some  other  statistics  which  go  to  substantiate  the  statements 
which  are  contained  in  this  document  which  we  submit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues that  would  be  secured  by  a  return  to  the  duties  of  1883! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should,  of  course,  be  largely  guided  in  making  that  esti- 
mate by  the  results  produced  during  the  time  that  law  was  in  force,  and 
the  indications  are,  possibly,  say  $55,000,000. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is  larger  nowt 
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Mr.  Hill.  It  may  have  increased  somewhat  daring  that  time.  This 
estimate  is  made  up  to  the  act  of  1890  at  the  rate  of  $55,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  About  $75,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  a  countervailing  duty  was  imposed  it  might  reach 
$75,000,000;  without  that  it  may  not.  Our  importations,  as  has  been 
stated,  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons,  worth  about  $40,000,000, 
and  the  percentage  of  2.02 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  make  about  $80,000,000! 

Mr.  Hill.  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  is  about  90  and  91  degrees,  and  the  tariff 
you  recommend  would  be  about  2.04  on  sugar,  I  suppose;  perhaps  these 
are  long  tons,  which  would  be  about  $44  a  tent 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  well  posted  about  the  value  of 
the  sugar  as  some  other  members  of  the  committee.  Of  course  you 
yourselves  will  have  all  these  facts  before  you  on  which  to  make  that 
calculation  as  to  what  the  results  willbe. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  you  did  not  go  back  to  the  duty  under  the  act  of 
1883.  The  a<jt  of  1883  provided  for  1.40  on  those  below  I^o.  13  Dutch 
standard  and  1.40  on  those  testing  75^  and  advancing  four- tenths  for 
every  degree,  and  you  put  it  at  No.  16. 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  16  is  understood  to  be  the  general  way  of  expressing 
it.  There  is  no  consumption  of  sugar  taking  ])lace  under  No.  16  Dutch 
standard.  The  old  molasses  sugar  which  used  to  be  consumed  made  it 
13  Dutch  standard,  and  that  has  absolutely  disappeared,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  mentioued  16  instead  of  13. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  differential  duty  do  you  ask  above  16 1 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  that  act  provided;  I  do  not  recollect  what  the 
provision  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  16  to  20,  that  act  provided  for  3  cents;  and  above 
20  it  provided  for  3.65.    Do  you  suggest  that  duty  t 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  we  have  simply  brought  it  before  this  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  sugar  that  is  produced  by  our  home 
producers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  refine  sugar  t 

Mr.  Hill.  We  make  sugar  that  is  not  refined,  so  far  as  refined  sugar 
that  you  know,  coming  from  the  refineries,  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  have  refineries t 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  On  your  plantations! 

Mr.  Hill.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  plantation.  Our  sugar  houses 
on  the  plantation  make  what  is  called  yellow  clarified  sugar,  which 
approaches  closely  to  the  white.  That  is  made  in  the  good  sugar  houses 
of  Louisiana,  and  then  that  class  of  sugar  is  bought  by  the  refineries 
in  New  Orleans  and  refined  by  them  and  made  into  granulated  white 
sugars.  There  are  very  few  places  where  any  white  sugars  are  made  on 
the  plantations. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  some  classes  of  plantations  own  refineries  and  their 
sugars  are  refined  in  Louisiana,  is  not  that  sot 

Mr.  Hill,  there  are  some  refineries  where  the  yellow  clarified  sugar 
is  made,  but  not  the  granulated  white  refined  sugar  to  compete  with 
the  refineries  as  you  understand  refined  sugar  to  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  refining  sugar  t 

Mr.  Hill.  None,  except  in  my  own  sugar  house;  that  is,  only  the 
yellow  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject  of 
refining  white  granulated  sugar t 
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Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  anyone  in  your  delegation  who  could? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  probably  Mr.  Benjamin  Oxnard  could,  as  he  is 
pretty  well  versed  in  it. 

Mr.  PATXfE.  I  would  like  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  how  much  100 
pounds  of  sugar  which  is  at  91  degrees  No.  13  standard  would  produce 
of  refined  sugar  t 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Ninety-one  degrees  would  produce  about  3  per  cent  of 
moisture  and  dirt;  say  6  per  cent  of  molasses,  which  would  have  to  be 
subtracted,  and  it  would  produce  about  85  pounds  of  crystallized  or 
granulated  sugar,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  by  the  best  method  of  the  best  refineries,  how 
much  would  the  entire  cost,  aside  from  the  waste,  be  of  refining  that 
per  pound  or  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  judge  about  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  the  best  appliances  you  think  it  is  40  cents? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  judge  thai> 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  state  that.  But  it  is  not  far 
from  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  whether  25  cents  a  hundred  would 
not  cover  the  entire  cost  of  refining  and  all  waste,  too? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  had  experience  in  a  refinery  with  the  best 
appliances? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  I  had  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  has  not  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  been  almost  revo- 
lutionized in  the  last  fifteen  ur  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  not  revolutionized. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  a  great  deal  decreased;  has  not  the  cost  of  it 
greatly  decreased? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  waste  has  a  great  deal  decreased  also,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  the  waste  has  decreased  very  much  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  you  speak  of  waste  you  speak  of  an  experience 
of  a  number  of  years  ago? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  good  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  this  statement  and  presenting  it  to  the  commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  make  this  further  statement — that  we  have  presented 
our  cause  »s  home  producers  of  sugar,  and  as  we  understand  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  raise  a  certain  revenue  by  a  tariff  on  sugar. 
If  this  be  true,  our  hope  is  by  the  levying  of  a  tariff  that  a  widespread 
development  of  the  home  production  of  sugar  will  take  place  in  this 
country,  and  the  result  will  then  be,  while  the  tariff  requires  now  largely 
to  be  increased  in  its  revenues,  as  our  home  development  continues 
necessarily  the  amount  of  imported  sugar  will  decrease,  and  in  that 
way  this  revenue  will  in  time  disappear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  in  your  judgment,  if  that 
protection  to  sugar  is  granted,  could  the  cane  industry  be  so  extended 
as  to  supply  the  home  markets? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  cane  and  beet  together  could,  and  cane  could  very 
largely  ent«r  into  the  furnishing  of  your  supply.  Our  plant  of  sugar 
cane  now  is  literally  confined  to  three  States —Louisiana,  the  southern 
portion  of  i t ;  a  part  of  Texas,  the  Brazos  district ;  and  a  part  of  Florida. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  And  to  what  extent  would  the  condition  of  soil  and 
climate  extend  t 

Mr.  Hill.  That  could  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in  a  large  portion — 
the  southern  portion  of  Mississippi,  a  part  of  Alabama,  a  part  of 
Georgia,  the  entire  western  portion  of  Florida,  and  a  very  much  larger 
portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  than  now  is  devoted  to  it,  and  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  so  far  as  the  be<$t  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  there  can  not  be  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  so  far  as  part  of  her  area  is  concerned, 
which  will  not  produce  beets  which  will  p/oduce  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  [Juder  the  bounty  act  of  1890  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Louisiana  grew  very  fastt 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  that  bounty  had  continued  would  Louisiana,  in  con- 
nection with  the  beet-sugar  industry,  have  kept  pace  with  the  consump- 
tion T 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  if  this  bounty  had  contin- 
ued the  stated  period  of  fifteen  years  this  country  would  have  been 
producing  all  the  sugar  consumed  at  home. 

Mr.  tAYNE.  That  is,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  a  bounty  of  If  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  lower  grades,  and  2  cents  on  the  higher  grades, 
above  90;  one  and  three- fourths  cents  between  80  and  90. 

Mr.  Evans.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  gross  amount  of  cane 
sugar  produced  in  this  country  last  year! 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  about  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  was  it  while  the  bounty  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  had  reached  about,350,000  tons  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Evans.  Could  you  state  the  amount  produced  from  beets  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  presume  there  are  about  37,000  tons,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably under  the  bounty  it  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  25,000 
and  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  cost  of  the  production 
of  a  pound  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  there  are  certain  factors  which  enter  into  that, 
one  the  investment  that  is  made  on  the  land,  which  would  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  state  what  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  sugar 
is,  and  I  can  only  give  my  own  experience  on  that  subject.  I  was  on 
here  a  good  part  of  1894,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  you 
gentlemen  while  here  last  year,  when  asked  about  a  countervailing  duty 
in  order  to  have  that  imposed.  During  those  days  I  made  a  oscula- 
tion and  found  that  up  to  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  we 
had  never  produced  sugar  on  the  plantation  I  owned,  Poydras,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  3^  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  reached  by  dividing  the 
actual  outlay  of  money  during  the  year  by  the  number  of  pounds  pro- 
duced, and  does  not  include  interest,  cost  of  the  land,  machinery, 
improvement,  wear  and  tear,  personal  services,  etc.  Of  course  it  may 
be  that  that  plantation  is  not  as  good  as  some  other  plantation,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  as  we  have  got  some  good  stiff*  ground. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  pound  of  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Nor  in  the  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  no  experience  with  that;  no,  sir.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  STTBKITTED  BT  HE.  BEHJAMIH  A.  OXNAED,  OF  NEW 

0ELEAN8,  LA. 

Wednesday,  December  30^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  statement  that  Louisiaua  sugar  has  had  a  daty  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury without  showing  material  progress  is  one  which  has  found  very 
general  lodgment  in  the  public  mind,  and  if  true  it  would  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  request  which  Louisiana  is  here  to  make,  supple- 
menting, as  her  producers  will,  the  arguments  presented  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  beet  sugar,  although  on  somewhat  difierent  lines. 
If  the  committee  will  indulge  lue  with  a  few  moments  of  its  time,  I  will 
try  and  present  the  claim  of  Louisiana  for  protection  for  sugar  accord- 
ing to  present  conditions. 

That  there  are  things  that  affected  sugar  from  Louisiana  which  are 
but  imperfectly  understood  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  some  of  the  things 
said  may  have  provoked  unjusc  prejudice.  I  shall  speak  for  myself  as 
a  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  St.  Marys  Parish,  going  there  several 
years  ago  from  the  North.  Being,  as  I  can  say,  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  protective  policy  for  domestic  industries  and  engaged  in  the 
cane  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  I  feel  that  neither  domicile  nor  the 
past  should  prejudice  my  views.  The  facts,  as  1  understand  them,  are 
that  sugar  prior  to  1816  was  dutied  principally  for  revenue. 

Down  to  1816  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  of  2^  cents  a  pound  must 
have  been  imposed  "for  revenue  only,'' because  Louisijina,  our  chief 
sugar  State,  was  not  admitted  into  the  Union  until  1812,  and  there 
could  therefore  have  been  no  object  in  placing  a  duty  on  sugar  except 
for  revenue.  We  had  no  sugar  to  protect.  In  i^roof  of  this  we  have 
the  Dickerson  Senate  report  in  1831,  which  says:  *'The  duty  of  2.J  cents 
per  pound  on  brown  sugar  when  we  obtained  Louisiana  was  evidently 
imposed  for  revenue  alone.'' 

The  object  of  Mr.  Clay's  proposition  in  1816  to  place  the  duty  at  3 
cents(anincreaseof  one-half  cent)  was  stated  by  him  to  be  for  protection, 
and  it  was  the  first  duty  on  sugar  ever  laid  for  that  purpose,  the  double 
duty  of  6  cents  in  1812  having  been  for  revenue  or  war  purposes. 

Before  Louisiana  was  admitted  the  2^cent  rate  was  only  sufficient  to 
place  domestic  sugar  and  the  foreign  product  on  an  even  keel  as  to  the 
cost  of  production,  climatic  advantage,  and  acreage  yield  abroad.  The 
one-half  cent  of  encouragement  or  direct  protection  given  sugar  in  1816 
and  until  the  passage  of  the  disastrous  "compromise"  tariff  of  1833,  a 
period  of  only  seventeen  years,  was  simply  in  line  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  country  toward  domestic  products  during  that  period.  No 
particular  favor  was  thereby  shown  over  other  articles  and  it  met  the 
fnte  of  all  other  products  under  the  "compromise"  act.  In  1842  that 
act  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  domestic  sugar  production. 

And  yet,  what  was  proposed  by  the  "  compromise"  act!  Mr.  Galla- 
tin's report  in  the  Philadelphia  "free-trade"  convention  of:!  832  shows 
that  the  only  idea  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  to  a  rate  nearly 
approaching  a  general  uniform  rate,  and  in  doing  that  not  to  take  as  a 
criterion  the  then  depressed  price  of  sugar.  As  this  committee  well 
knows,  the  reductions  in  1833  were  not  only  gradual,  but  on  all  articles, 
and  yet  this  Gallatin  or  free-trade  report  proposed  as  the  final  (or  ulti- 
mate) rate  1^  cents  per  pound.  Wo  do  not  tliink  the  rate  should  be  less 
under  a  protective  policy.    Even  when  the  final  rate  was  reached  in 
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1842  the  duty — because  of  the  price  of  sugar — was  far  more  protective 
thau  it  is  now,  at  the  present  values  of  sugar.  The  rate  of  1833  was  the 
lowest  duty  placed  on  sugar  from  1816  to  1894.  And  why  was  that  rate 
fixed  ?  Because,  as  says  the  Gallatin  report,  there  was  not  then  thought 
to  be  "  the  slightest  probability  that  the  quantity  wanted  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  growing  population  of  the  United  States  could  ever  be 
supplied  by  Louisiana  and  the  other  districts  where  the  cane  may  be 
forced/^ 

That  is  not  the  condition  to-day.  All  that  has  changed,  not  only 
because  beet  sugar  has  come  forward  as  a  factor,  but  because  several 
obstacles  which  then  confronted  sugar  raising  in  Louisiana  are  melting 
away.    If  they  were  not,  she  could  not  be  making  sugar  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  generally  accepted  statement  that  Louisiana  has  not 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  sugar  under  fairly  liberal  duties,  certain 
facts  in  explanation  should  be  understood  and  go  out  to  the  world  with 
that  statement,  and  what  she  had  more  recently  done  down  to  1894  is 
not  credited. 

Because  of  our  fixed  sugar  poUcy  in  1816  and  down  to  1833  the 
planters  had  invested  $50,000,000.  All  this  was  only  not  imperiled, 
but  at  least  one-half  of  it  was  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  final  ruin 
wrought  by  the  act  of  1833,  i)rior  to  1842. 

Hundreds  of  sugar  estates  before  1842  were  forced  upon  the  market 
at  from  33  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value.  For  ten  years  the  largest  part 
of  the  $50,000,000  of  capital  then  invested  in  sugar  paid  no  return. 
Sugar  farmers  had  borrowed  money  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  working  power,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  disastrous  legislative 
mistake  of  1833.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  were  tor- 
tured into  absolute  i)overty.  Who  can  now  say  what  the  investment 
of  $16,000,000  of  new  capital  in  sugar,  prior  to  1833,  would  have  shown 
in  increased  product  under  a  liberal  laW!  The  act  of  1833  destroyed 
credit  of  the  planters  of  Louisiana  as  eflFectually  as  a  civil  war  or  a  pesti- 
lence, money  lenders  believing  that  the  sugar  industry  had  received  its 
death  blow.  They  regarded  sugar  as  doomed  to  annihilation.  !l!fothing 
saved  even  a  remnant  of  the  industry  except  the  charter  of  a  bank  in 
which  the  planters  took  40,000  shares,  which  enabled  some  of  them  to 
obtain  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  for  fifty  years,  at  2J  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  2  per  cent  of  the  principal  annually. 

Here,  then,  was  a  period  of  only  seventeen  years,  1816  to  1833,  when 
sugar  had  a  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  encouragement  or  positive  pro- 
tection, in  addition  to  2 J  cents  for  revenue,  followed  by  nine  years,  1833 
to  1842,  of  reductions,  which  resulted  in  disaster  and  ruin.  The  damage 
resulting  in  the  nine  years  far  exceeded  the  advantage  derived  in  the 
seventeen. 

In  18i2  the  policy  of  1816-1828  was  substantially  reenacted,  and  it 
was  maintained  even  under  the  acts  of  1846-1857. 

fn  three  years  thereafter  came  our  civil  war,  carrying  desolation  and 
destruction  to  sugar  and  all  other  pursuits  in  the  South.  So  that  twice 
in  thirty-five  j-ears  domestic  sugar  was  practically  annihilated.  Few 
agricultural  ventures,  so  expensive  and  hazardous  as  that  of  sugar, 
would  ever  have  recovered  from  such  legishition  and  such  a  war.  And 
this  is  especially  so  when  we  consider  the  high  price  of  cotton  after  the 
rebellion,  the  severe  task  imposed  upon  planters  of  meeting  new  labor 
conditions,  and  the  burden  cast  upon  men  who  were  bankrupt  of  pur- 
chasing new  and  expensive  machinery.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they 
did  not  entirely  abandon  sugar  and  return  to  cotton  and  indigo. 

So  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  consider  these  facts,  the  labor  conditions, 
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and  the  want  of  energy  then  extant  in  the  South  in  Rugar  and  other 
occupations,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  defense  for  the  want  of 
progress  made  in  domestic  sugar-cane  production  before  the  late  war. 

Nor  should  the  conditions  in  Louisiana  after  the  late  war  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  appeal  which  the  cane  planters  make.  Sugar 
was  practically  annihilated,  and  it  was  not  until  1878-79  that  Louisi- 
ana's product  again  reached  106,000  tons. 

Since  the  war  the  increase  of  domestic  cane  sugar  has  been  as 
follows : 

1870-71 :  Tons. 

Louisiana  (about) 75, 392 

Other  Southern  States 1 4,208 

Total 79,600 

1894-95 : 

Louisiana 317,333 

Other  Southern  States 8,288 

Total 325,621 

This  shows  a  320  per  cent  increase  for  Louisiana  and  nearly  100  per 
cent  increase  for  the  other  Southern  States. 

The  production  in —  Tons. 

1888^9 144,000 

1890-91 215,000 

1894-95 317,000 

Here  is  a  very  steady  and  creditable  increase  in  production,  equal 
to  nearly  48  per  cent  between  1890-91  and  1894-95. 

It  is  misleading,  therefore,  to  say  that  domestic  cane  sugar  has  been 
liberally  protected  for  a  century.  During  the  intervals  of  time  in 
which  it  was  not  struggling  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  by  hostile  legis- 
lation and  war  it  had  only  moderate  protection.  What  it  may  have 
gained  by  Congressional  favor  from  1816  to  1833  it  lost  between  1833 
and  1842.  For  several  years  after  1842  it  was  struggling  to  recover 
under  the  moderate  rates  of  1846  and  1857,  and  then,  as  I  have  said, 
came  the  civil  war  and  its  results. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  there  may  exist  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  misapprehension  about  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
the  protection  given  it,  and  supposed  profits  therefrom  down  to  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  following  which  we  had  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of 
**  reconstruction,"  when  the  principal  business  was  politics,  securing 
credit,  and  a  readjustment  of  labor  and  social  conditions,  which  were 
great  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  sugar  industry. 

It  is  another  common  belief  among  people  that  the  cane-sugar  indus- 
try in  this  country,  in  its  early  days  and  now,  was  and  is  controlled  by 
men  of  opulence  who  have  amassed  fortunes  from  it. 

From  a  circular  in  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1845  the 
profits  of  our  sugar  planters  were  clearly  shown  to  be  very  moderate 
on  their  heavy  investments  in  lands,  machinery,  buildings,  and  slaves, 
as  follows  : 

The  net  profits  in  1841-42  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent;  in  1842-43 
they  did  not  exceed  4.13  per  cent;  in  1843-44  the  profit  was  5 J  per  cent; 
in  1844-45  the  profit  was  9  i)er  cent. 

The  price  of  '< brown  sugar"  being  4  cents,  1841  to  1843,  and  6  cents 
in  1844,  and  10  to  12  cents  in  1845.  seems  to  account  for  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  as  given  in  the  aifierent  years.  At  these  prices  the 
average  profit  was  a  trifle  over  5^  per  cent. 
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If  we  were  to  compare  sugar  with  tobacco,  we  would  discover  that 
tobacco  has  had  the  advantage.  lu  1850  the  total  domestic  product  of 
sugar  from  400,000  acres  was  237,133,000  pouuds,  being  592  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  the  value  x)f  which,  per  acre,  was  $23,  the  value  of  the  crops 
being  $9,485,000.  The  same  year  the  total  domestic  product  of  tobacco 
from  400,000  acres  was  199,752,000  pounds,  or  500  pounds  to  the  acre; 
value  per  acre,  $30,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  $11,985,000.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  you  do  not  need  the  costly  implements  and 
expensive  machinery  in  tobacco  culture  as  in  sugar  production. 

In  1879«the  area  in  cane  sugar  had  fallen  to  227,776  acres.  Would 
this  have  been  so  if  there  had  been  the  profits  iu  sugar  which  many 
suppose  without  very  heavy  investments?  Profits  must  be  tested  by 
percentage  on  investment. 

The  consideration  that  domestic  sugar  for  many  years  lessened  the 
cost  of  sugar  to  our  consumers  is  one  never  credited  to  that  product. 
The  proof  of  my  assertion  that  such  was  the  effect  is  found  in  the 
report  from  Mr.  Dickerson,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  on 
a  bill  submitted  to  the  Senate  iu  1831  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  who 
made  quite  an  elaborate  report  against  it  Among  other  things  the 
report  stated  that  ''sugar  which  five  years  ago  sold  in  our  markets  for 
10  cents  per  pound  is  now  selling  for  i^  cents.  The  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  x)roduction  has  kept  the  price  down." 

I  offer  the  following  table,  showing  imports  of  sugar  and  domestic 
production  with  the  ratio  which  the  domestic  product  bore  to  the  total 
(in  tons  of  2,240  pounds) : 


Y«ar. 


1828 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Imports. 

Domestic 
prodaot. 

21,408 

39,272 

169,822 

115, 197 

204,246 

164, 312 

207,322 

224,188 

203,540 

177, 349 

211, 076 

113,664 

248.404 

36,813 

Ratio  of 
domestic. 

Percent, 
65 
40 
44 
62 
40 
85 
13 


And  sugar  rose  in  the  United  States  the  next  year  1.3  cents  per 
pound,  the  crop  iu  Louisiana  having  been  almost  a  total  failure  iu  1856. 


Year. 


1857 
1858 


Imports. 

Domestic 
product. 

346,868 
231, 741 

136,542 
185,206 

Ratio  of 
domestic. 


Per  cent. 
28 
45 


And  the  price  of  sugar  dropped  nearly  1 J  cents  per  pound. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
product. 

Ratio  of 
domestic. 

1859   

292,788 
310, 195 
361,495 

113, 411 
117,430 
285,856 

Percent. 
28 

I860 

27 

1861 

44 

The  crop  in  1861  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  produced  in 
Louisiana  and  the  price  of  sugar  fell  olf  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
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The  ratio  which  the  domestic  crop  bore  to  oar  total  consumption  must 
naturally  have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices. 

Because  of  an  early  frost  and  a  consequent  crop  in  Louisiana  in  1835 
(only  27,000,000  pounds),  we  imported  65,000,000  pounds  more  in  1836 
than  in  1835,  and  the  price  of  mucovados  advance  from  2^  and  4  cents 
to  11  cents  here,  and  to  6  and  7  cents  in  Habana,  showing  quite  clearly 
the  depressing  effect  which  a  good  crop  of  domestic  sugar  had  on  prices 
here.  Our  imports  of  sugar,  because  of  this,  in  1836  were  191,426,000 
pounds;  in  1835  they  were  only  126,000,000  pounds ;  increase,  65,426,000 
pounds,  and  this  increase  cost  us  $2,854,046.  The  crop  in  Louisiana  in 
1836-37  was  favorable,  and  our  imports  fell  55,000,000  x^ounds  compared 
with  1836  and  prices  of  sugar  receded  to  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  in  New 
Orleans  and  to  4^  and  5  cents  in  Cuba.  In  1842  the  Louisiana  crop 
was  heavy  and  prices  fell  off  to  2.^  and  4  cents.  The  crop  in  1843-44 
was  short  and  prices  again  advanced  to  5^  and  7  cents. 

The  effect  of  supplying  and  deficit  abroad  has  been  the  same  as  here. 
In  England,  in  1834,  oversupply  of  sugar  in  the  world,  compared  with 
1833,  produced  a  decline  in  the  price  to  about  6^  mills  a  pound.  In  1835 
a  short  supply,  compared  with  1834,  produced  a  rise  in  price  of  about 
1§  cents  a  x)Ound.  In  1836  an  oversupply,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  produced  a  decline  in  price  of  3J  mills  per  pound.  In  1837  a  short 
supply,  compared  with  1836,  produced  an  advance  in  price  of  1^  cents 
per  pound.  In  1838  an  oversupply,  compared  with  1837,  produced  a 
decline  of  over  2J  cents  per  pound.  In  1840  a  short  supply,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  produced  an  advance  of  nearly  4  cents  per  pound. 

It  can  be  claimed  with  some  considerable  degree  of  confidence  that 
these  facts  establish — 

First.  The  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  domestic- 
sugar  industry  in  the  past,  in  keeping  a  great  deal  of  money  at  home 
that  otherwise  must  have  been  sent  abroad  for  foreign  sugar  to  fill  the 
void  that  would  have  existed  but  for  the  domestic  product. 

Second.  The  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  domestic  product  in 
steadying  and  reducing  prices  that  would  otherwise  have  prevailed, 
clearly  shown  by  the  increase  in  price  of  sugar  in  1836  and  in  1857 
because  of  short  domestic  crops  in  1835  and  1856. 

For  at  least  eleven  years,  1851  to  1861,  our  i)eople  had  the  advantage  of 
the  lower  price  of  sugar  which  an  average  of  39  per  cent  of  any  domestic 
product  naturaUy  gives.  Our  figures  show  that  from  1 851 1 o  1 861 ,  both 
years  exclusive,  the  average  per  cent  of  domestic  production  compared 
with  our  total  comsumption  was  nearly  37  per  cent,  making  no  allowance, 
however, for  the  failure  of  crops  in  1856;  while,  if  we  exclude  1856,  the 
average  of  domestic  for  the  eleven  years  was  39  per  cent. 

Third.  That  the  increase  in  domestic  sugar  production,  comparirg 
1851  with  1801,  was  nearly  118  per  cent,  which  fact,  in  connection  wi  h 
what  we  have  stated,  disproves  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  "  sugn.r 
has  been  protected  a  century  without  national  benefit  and  withoi  t 
progressing." 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress,  which  met  at  Indianapolis  last 
November,  did  not  omit  from  its  consideration  of  agricultural  products 
domestic  sugar  production.  In  fact,  the  memorial  drafted  and  agreed 
to  for  presentation  to  Congress  discusses  sugar  and  wool  at  consider- 
able length.  It  asks  for  suliicient  encouragement  to  develop  the  cane 
and  beet  sugar  industries.  I  will  not  further  allude  to  the  sentiment 
of  that  great  convention  of  agriculturists  on  the*  subject  of  domesHc 
sugar,  assuming  that  the  memorial  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1  thank  you  tor  your 
attention. 
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Peioe  Table  for  1896,  submitted  by  Mr.  Oxnard. 


Date. 


Jan.   2 

0 

16 

23 

30 

Feb.  6 
13 
20 
27 

Mar.  5 
12 
10 
26 

Apr.  2 

0 

16 

23 

30 

May  7 
14 
21 
28 

Jose  4 
11 
18 


MUSGO- 

Centrifu- 

Granu- 

vados. 

gals. 

lated. 

Centi. 

Oentt. 

Cents. 

3.375 

3.75 

4.72 

8.375 

3.75 

4.59 

3.375 

3.75 

4.59 

3.375 

3.875 

4.72 

3.375 

3,876 

4.65 

3.50 

3.875 

4.58 

3.625 

4.000 

4.65 

3.75 

4.125 

4.72 

8.75 

4.125 

4.72 

8.75 

4.125 

4.72 

3.625 

4.125 

4.72 

3.75 

4.18 

4.84  1 

3.75 

4.18 

4.84 

3.75 

4.18 

4.84 

3.75 

4.25 

5.08 

.3.75 

4.875 

5.20 

3.75 

4.31 

5.20 

3.75 

4.25 

5.14 

3.625 

4.25 

5.08 

3.625 

4.25 

5.08 

3.50 

4.00 

4.84 

3.875 

4.00 

4.97 

3.25 

3.75 

4.72 

3.31 

3.81 

4.78 

3.125 

3.625 

4.66 

Date. 


Juno  25 

July  2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Aug.  6 
13 
20 
27 

Sept.  3 
10 
17 
25 

Oct.     1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Nov.  5 
12 
19 
27 

Dec.  3 
10 


Musco- 

Centrifu- 

vados. 

gals. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

2.04 

3.44 

2.875 

3.375 

2.875 

3.31 

2.875 

3.31 

3.125 

3.50 

3.00 

3.375 

3.00 

3.375 

8.00 

3.375 

2.875 

3.25 

2.81 

3.25 

2.75 

3.06 

2.75 

3.00 

2.69 

3.06 

2.625 

3.00 

2.625 

3.00 

2.625 

3.00 

2.875 

8.25 

2.875 

3.25 

3.00 

3.44 

2.875 

3.25 

2.875 

3.25 

2.875 

3.31 

2.875 

3.25 

Granu- 
lated. 


Cents. 
4.47 
4.60 
4.47 
4.47 
4.35 
4.35 
4.60 
4.60 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.24 
3.98 
8.86 
3.86 
3.98 
3.98 
4.23 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 


STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  X  HALE  STPHEE. 

Wednesday,  ^ecem&er  30, 1896. 

GcD.  J.  Hale  Sypher  addressed  the  committee. 

He  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  know  that  J  could  add 
very  much  to  the  interesting  facts  which  have  been  presented  to  you. 
I  am  not  a  sugar  planter.  As  has  been  suggested,  the  cost  of  refining 
has  been  reduced  very  greatly  in  the  last  half  a  dozen  years.  The 
result  of  my  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Sugar  Trust  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  the 
American  Sugar  Eefining  Company,  and  about  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
to  the  Louisiana  people. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  that  statement!    I  did  not  get  it. 

General, Sypher.  The  cost  of  refining  sugar  by  the  Sugar  Trust  does 
not  exceed  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound;  that  is  the  result  of  my 
investigation. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  that  include  waste  or  notf 

General  Sypher.  It  includes  everything.  In  Louisiana  it  would  be 
about  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  methods  in  Louisiana, 
of  course,  are  not  as  perfect  as  the  trust  has  them.  They  have  a  large 
plant  and  new  appliances  for  carrying  on  this  industry.  In  Louisiana 
we  have  some  large  establishments  which  make  the  higher  grades  of 
sugar.  I  have  endeavored  to  get  you,  at  the  request  of  a  member 
of  your  committee,  exactly  what  the  cost  was  in  Louisiana,  but  I  have 
been  unable.  There  is  the  firm  of  Foos  &  Barnett,  the  Caffery  Refining 
Company,  which  has  a  large  establishment,  and  Lewis  S.  Clark,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  accurately;  but  I  understand  it  is  about 
three  eighths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  refine  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the 
raw  sugar  f 

General  Sypher.  Some  of  those  establishments  refine  what  they  pur- 
chase from  the  plantations  directly — ^that  is,  they  work  up  cane  directly 
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off  many  of  their  neighbors  into  the  same  class  of  sugars.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  buy  raw  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  refining  it  in 
Louisiana;  none  of  those  establishments  I  have  named  do  so. 
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STATEKEKT  OF  HE.  FEAHCI8  B.  THUEBEE,  OF  NEW  TOEK,  H.  Y. 

Wednesday,  December  30^  1896. 

Mr.  Thurber  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committ/ee, 
I  have  endeavored  to  concentrate  the  matter  I  have  to  say,  so  as  to 
take  as  little  time  as  possible.  I  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
distributing  and  refining  interests,  and  incidentally  that  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  respectfully  present  to  your  honorable  committee  a  few  facts, 
some  of  which  might  not  otherwise  come  to  your  attention.  I  do  so  as 
a  believer  in  the  principle  of  revenue  with  protection.  The  late  Peter 
Cooper  once  said  to  me  that  ^^  Nothing  can  be  called  cheap  which  leaves 
our  own  good  raw  materials  unused,  and  our  own  labor  and  capital  unem- 
ployed." And  in  this  statement  is  epitomized  the  whole  doctrine  of 
protection.  In  the  game  of  politics  the  issue  is  often  obscured,  but,  if 
we' can  get  at  the  real  facts,  appeals  to  prejudice  fade  away  and  justice 
is  secured.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  American  sugar  interests, 
whether  engaged  in  production,  refining,  or  distribution,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  other  industries.  Some 
citizens  define  patriotism  as  what  is  good  for  our  country.  Some  politico- 
economic  students  are  so  broad  and  catholic  in  their  views  as  to  desire 
to  take  in  the  whole  world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  other  product  reaches 
the  consumer  in  this  country  with  the  same  small  margin  of  profit  to 
manufacturer  and  distributer  as  sugar.  Eaeh  of  them  have  often  oper- 
ated at  a  positive  loss,  and  the  much-abused  refiner  operates  on  a  margin 
of  about  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit,  a  smaller  margin,  consider- 
ing the  risks  of  the  business,  than  any  other  branch  of  industry.  And 
yet  for  some  occult  reason  every  person  rendering  these  services  to  the 
community  is  criticised  as  no  other  laborer  in  the  vineyard  is  criticised. 
As  a  distributer  of  sugar  for  many  years,  I  have  done  so  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  services  rendered.  When  the  organization  of  the  indus- 
try aimed  to  give  distributers  a  commission  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
the  service  rendered,  a  cry  of  combination  and  monopoly  was  set  up 
which  was  calculated  to  coerce  legislators  and  courts  into  favoring 
chaos  instead  of  justice.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  monopoly,  and 
to-day  there  are  four  competing  refining  organizations  with  a  fifth 
threatened.  I  would  be  the  last  to  put  a  free  press  in  fetters,  but  there 
is  riot  in  journalism,  as  well  as  in  physical  force.  Only  what  is  reason- 
able will  stand  the  crucible  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  the  court  of  ulti- 
mate public  opinion,  and  it  is  to  this  court  that  we  must  all  appeal. 
The  wholesale  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  iTuited  States  has  been 
as  follows : 


Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

1880 

9.60 
9.06 
9.23 
8.50 
6. 78 
6.44 

'  1886  

6.11 
6.01 
7.00 
7.64 
6.17 
4.69 

1892 

4.34 

1881 

1887 

1893 

4.84 

1882 

1K88 

1894 

4.12 

1883 

1889 

1895 

4.15 

1884 

1  1890  

1896 

4. 57 

1885 

1891 
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To-day  the  consumers  of  France  and  Germany,  tbe  largest  producers  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  pay  about  50  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  those  countries  protect  their  sugar  industries  with  a  bounty 
which  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus  on  foreign  markets  at  abnor- 
mally low  prices,  which  have  broken  down  the  refining  industry  in  free- 
trade  England,  and  but  for  our  barrier  of  protective  duties  they  would 
do  the  same  for  both  our  producing  and  refining  industries.  A  curious 
side  light  on  the  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection  is  that  England, 
the  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  has  protected  her  shipxjing  under  the 
guise  of  bounties  for  mail  service  until  her  shipping  industry  is  strong 
enough  to  successfully  compete  with  those  of  all  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Company,  or  the  so-called  "sugar  trust,"  was  organ- 
ized in  1887.  Before  the  consolidation  many  reftneries  were  driven  into 
bankruptcy  or  out  of  business,  among  them,  in  New  York  alone,  being 
Messrs.  B.  L.  &  A.  Stuart;  Booth  &  Edgar:  Williamson,  Griffith  & 
Co.;  C.  Durant  &  Co.;  William  Moller  &  Co.;  Moller,  Sierck  &  Henken; 
United  States  Refining  Company;  A.  F.  &  J.  H.  Ockershausen  &  Co.; 
Burger, Hulburt &  Livingston;  Wintjeu,  Harms  &  Co.;  Bradish,  John- 
son &  Co. ;  Katterhorn,  Hopke,  Offerman  &  Co.  Since  that  time,  owing 
to  the  organization  of  the  industry,  consumers,  distributors,  and  refiners 
have  been  benefited.  Foreign  producers  and  refiners  may  have  been 
prejudiced,  but  no  American  interest  has  suflfered.  Tliey  have  bought 
their  raw  material  cheap,  but  they  have  not  sold  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct dear.  They  have  pursued  a  live  and  let  live  policy  in  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  consumption.  Representatives  of  special  interests  are 
now  seeking  to  change  the  basis  of  duty  and  minimize  the  principle  of 
protection,  but  divested  of  all  illusions  the  question  presented  is  whether 
the  work  of  refining  should  be  done  abroad  or  in  the  United  States. 
Specific  duties  in  many  lines  have  an  honest  basis  for  preference,  but  in 
such  commodities  as  sugar,  in  which  pound  values  may  vary  as  much  as 
100  per  cent,  the  principle  is  manifestly  incongruous  and  impracticable. 

Raw  sugar  worth  2  cents  a  pound  should  not  pay  as  much  per  pound 
as  refined  worth  4  cents  i)er  x)ound,  and,  while  a  schedule  based  on  grad- 
uated saccharine  strength,  as  defined  by  the  polariscope,  might  approxi- 
mate justice,  it  would  not  do  so  to  an  extent  which  would  justify  the 
disturbance  of  the  present  basis  to  which  trade  has  already  adjusted 
itself.  After  a  great  industry  has  adjusted  itself  to  a  system,  it  should 
not  be  lightly  changed.  The  officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  on  sugar  will  confirm  my  statement  that  the  system  they  have 
established  for  ascertaining  values  under  the  present  ad  valorem  basis 
assures  a  result  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  on  sugar  as  satisfac- 
tory, if  not  more  so,  than  any  basis  of  specific  duties  depending  upon 
the  manipulation  of  the  polariscope.  The  charges  of  fraud  and  under- 
valuations when  the  polariscope  was  the  arbiter  are  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  specific  duty  princij)le  is  not  applicable  to  all  com- 
modities. It  is  like  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which  is  subject  to  exist- 
ing individual  conditions.  American  capital  invested  in  American 
plants  and  real  estate,  paying  American  taxes  and  employing  Ameri- 
can labor  in  the  sugar  industry,  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  protection  as  other  American  industries.  I  therefore  trust  that 
your  honorable  committee  will  carefully  weigh  the  varying  conditions 
as  to  products  and  not  impose  cast-iron  conditions  which  will  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  American  products,  capital,  or  labor.  One  feature 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of:  Any  difi'erential  imposed  upon  the  product 
of  any  country  granting  a  bounty  should  only  apply  to  the  refined  prod- 
uct and  not  to  the  raw  material  required  by  our  refinexiea. 
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Mr.  Evans.  In  wbat  particular  line  are  you  interested  f 

Mr.  Thubber.  I  have  been  a  distributer  of  sugar  all  my  life,  and  in 
making  these  remarks  I  have  done  so  largely  from  a  distributer's  stand- 
point, but  not  with  a  knowledge  of  the  refining  interests  particularly, 
but  in  connection  with  my  work  in  the  reorganization  of  the  sugar 
industry.  It  has  transferred  the  price-making  power  from  European 
to  American  markets. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  represent  in  any  sense  the  Havemeyer  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  TnuRBER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  have  no  connection  with  it! 

Mr.  Thubber.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  have  been  various  statements  made — not  here, 
but  elsewhere,  because  I  have  heard  them  from  time  to  time — in  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  the  area  for  the  sale  of  iiugar  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Befining  Companj^  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee 
what  methods  they  employ,  whether  by  way  of  a  direct  commission,  or 
rebate,  or  whether  there  is  any  agreement  not  to  sell  below  a  certain 
figure? 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  The  distribution  is  at  wholesale  and  is  now  practically 
on  a  commission  basis.  The  sugars  are  consigned  with  the  under- 
standing that  about  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  is  paid  to  the  wholesaler 
as  his  profit,  and  while  the  wholesaler  may  sell  t^  anyone  at  a  less 
price,  unless  he  is  an  appointed  agent,  he  can  not  get  that  three- 
sixteenths  commission. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  they  require  any  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
distributing  agent  that  the  sugar  shall  not  be  sold  beneath  a  certain 
figure! 

Mr.  Thubber.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  freight  rates. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  the  time  the  sale  is  made  is  a  payment  made,  or 
is  there  a  rebate  from  the  list  price! 

Mr.  Thubber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  they  give  the  rebate  from  this  priee  at  which  the 
goods  are  charged  to  them  when  sold  ! 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  those  who  deal  in  their  goods  make  a  statement 
to  them,  before  they  can  get  this  rebate,  that  they  have  not  violated 
their  undertaking  not  to  sell  beneath  the  list  rate! 

Mr.  Thurbbii.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  so  certify. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN., Without  that  certification  they  do  not  get  paid  for 
handling  the  goods? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Sux)pose  that  a  man  who  handles  their  goods  pro- 
poses to  sell  to  another  party;  is  that  party  required  to  keep  the  under- 
taking, too? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  the  wholesaler  sells  to  a  retail  dealer  the  retail 
dealer  can  sell  to  whom  he  pleases? 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  all  their  own  agents  are  put  under  contpact? 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  bounty  paid  on  Ger- 
man sugars.  I  ask  you,  tor  information,  do  they  give  the  bounty  on 
both  the  raw  and  the  refined  when  exported? 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  I  do  not  understand  that  question  well  enough  to 
answer  intelligently  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  refining  sugar? 

Mr.  Thurbeb.  I  have  a  general  opinion;  but  I  have  not  that  intimate 
practical  knowledge  that  only  the  refiner  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Humphreys  as  to  the 
costof  refining  sugar  when  he  mentioned  five-eighths  of  a  cent  as  the  cost 
for  sugar  above  80°.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  of  that  statement! 

Mr.  Thubber.  My  opinion  is  that  it  varies  in  cost,  depending  uiwu 
the  saccharine  strength,  over  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  the  lowest,  to  five- 
eighths  or  three- fourths  of  a  cent,  the  highest;  within  that  range  you  will 
find  the  average. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures  for  saying  that  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  was  the  lowest  cost  for  refining? 

Mr.  Thubber.  From  my  contact  with  people  and  discussion  with 
them,  but  I  have  not  that  practical  knowledge  with  regard  to  refining. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  you  derive  your  theory  that  the  change  in 
the  tariff,  such  as  is  proposed,  will  result  to  the  detriment  of  the 
refining  industry  in  this  country?  You  seem  to  express  fears.  Now 
what  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  refining  sugar! 

Mr.  Thurbeb.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  distributers  of 
sugar  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  and  the  f^ict  that  I  have  had  expe- 
rience, and  the  universal  opinion  that  the  industry  has  adjusted  itself 
to  the  present  conditions,  and  that  while  the  specific  system  of  levying 
duties  is  desirable  in  some  lines,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  in  sugar  to 
justify  a  change  in  the  method  of  the  collection  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  are  you  able  to  say  that  the  differential  duty  of 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugar  would  not  permit  the 
industry  to  thrive,  if  you  were  not  informed  as  to  the  cost  of  refining 
sugar? 

Mr.  Thubber.  You  are  speaking  of  the  differential  to  be  imposed  on 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  refer  to  the  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  over  and 
above  the  highest  duties  put  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  think  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  instead  of  one- 
tenth  would  approximate  about  what  is  right- 
Mr.  Payne.  Still  you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  refine  sugar? 

Mr.  Thurber.  We  know  what  the  factories  have  be,en  producing 
under  the  present  system.  We  know  that  under  the  present  differen- 
tial large  quantities  of  German  refined  sugars  have  found  their  way 
into  this  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  are  substantially  bounty-paid. sugars? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  understand  that  that  bounty -paid  sugar  has 
more  than  a  differential  of  one  tenth  of  a  cent  a  jiound? 

Mr.  Thurbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  what  do  you  figure  the  differential  duty  on  refined 
sugar  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  present  law;  what  does  the 
40  per  cent  give  the  refiners? 

Mr.  Thubber.  It  is  a  varying  quantity  with  different  grades  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Within  what  range  does  it  vary? 

Mr.  Thurbeb.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out  and  submit  it  in  a 
8ta>tement  to  be  at  all  accurate. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Thubber.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
find  out,  to  determine  whether  we  should  abandon  the  ad  valorem  duty 
and  go  to  a  specific. 
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Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  have  no  definite  information! 

Mr.  Thurber.  1^0,  sir;  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  present,  doubt- 
less, who  could  inform  you. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Eecurring  to  the  question  of  distribution  of  sugar 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Suppose  that  one  of  their 
agents  does  not  comply  with  this  undertaking  not  to  sell  for  less  than 
a  certain  figure;  do  they  then  refuse  to  sell  him  sugar  afterwards? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir;  he  can  go  on  buying  sugar,  but  he  can  not 
get  his  commission. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  He  has  to  handle  it  for  nothing  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Humphreys  that  the 
change  from  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  basis  of  1.40  si>ecific 
would  not  cost  the  consumer  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Is  that 
true! 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Humphreys  to  say  that.  I 
understood  him  to  say  it  would  increase  it,  but  his  opinion  was  it  would 
be  about  one-eighth. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  small.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that; 
how  much  would  it  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Thurber.  That  would  depend  on  the  first  cost  of  the  sugar. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  industry  they  have  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  producers  to  take  very  much  less  for  the  product,  and  hence  have 
been  constantly  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  while  maintaining 
their  own  margin  of  profit  in  refining,  and  temporarily  I  should  think 
that  a  large  advance  in  the  duty  might  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer more  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Considerably  more? 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  figures  would  you  put  it  at,  roughly? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Perhaps  one-fourth  or  three-eighths,  maybe;  but  this 
is  only  an  opinion  of  mine,  and  might  not  be  worth  much. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  the  commission  which  goes  to  the  refiner,  based  on 
freight  rates,  uniform? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir.  The  dealer  is  expected  to  add  the  cost  of 
freight  to  the  list  price  of  manufacture  and  he  gets  a  rebate  of  three- 
sixteenths  as  a  commission. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  uniform? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  refiner? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.*  Outside  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  am  perfectly  independent. 

We  have  now  had  two  years  and  four  months  of  the  present  tariff, 
with  a  protection  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  about  4  per  cent, 
while  beet-growing  countries  pay  a  bounty  of  about  three-eighths  of  a 
cent,  giving  foreign  refiners  of  bounty- paying  countries  about  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  the  advantage  in  our  market.  This  has  resulted,  in  1 896,  in  an 
increase  of  about  110  per  cent  in  imports  of  refined,  against  10  per  cent 
increased  importationsof  raw,  while  our  refineries  have  been  running  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity.    With  the  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
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market  value  of  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  little  trouble 
with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  and  it  seems  the  only  equitable  way  of  assess- 
ing duty,  as  the  prices  of  the  grades  vary  so  much  that  a  fixed  tariff 
would  prohibit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  low-grade  cane 
sugars,  as  appears  from  to-day's  quotations,  approximately:  Java  black 
stroops,  1.25  cents  f.  o.  b.;  Java  ceqtrifugals,  2.17  cents;  other  centri- 
fugals, 2.25  cents;  muscovadoes,  1.60  to  2  cents.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend an  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  think  you  are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  an  article  of  uni- 
versal consumption  should  be  taxed  more  than  40  per  cent.  If  an 
advance  is  necessary,  add  whatever  percentage  is  needed.  In  Great 
Britain,  with  free  trade,  about  50  i)er  cent  of  the  imports  is  refined 
sugar,  principally  from  bounty-paying  countries,  and  we  are  fast  losing 
our  market  from  the  same  cause. 

Will  you  help  us  to  keep  our  own  market,  or  shall  all  sugar  be  refined 
abroad! 

Molasses,  being  a  residuum  of  poor  quality  and  low  value,  can  not 
stand  any  additional  duty,  as  the  products  from  it  have  been  declining 
in  price  for  years,  and  the  only  molasses  refineries  in  existence  are  the 
three  in  Philadelphia,  only  one  of  which  worked  on  molasses,  for  but 
one  month,  during  the  present  year.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  those  by- 
products that  should  come  in  free,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  figured  up  the  schedule  as  to  the  75^  sugar 
running  up  to  three  one-hundredths,  so  as  to  say  what  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  would  be  beyond  the  duty  on  the  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  does  not  vary  5 
per  cent  on  the  whole  schedule! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  think  it  would  be  close. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  vary  much  more  than  on  the  whole  sched- 
ule. Now,  if  the  bounty  is  taken  care  of  by  an  equivalent,  for  instiince 
of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  i)er  pound  on  German  sugar,  how  much  do 
you  think  would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  protect  the  sugar  refining 
business! 

Mr.  McCahan.  On  what  basis  ! 

Mr.  Payne.  If  Germany  imposes  a  bounty  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
and  we  impose  a  tarifi'  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  that  would  take  care 
of  the  bounty! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  think  the  difference  now  is  27  to  38  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  of  refining  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  calculate  our  sugar  of  96°  to  cost  five-eighths  of  a 
cent  to  convert  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  of  96o. 

Mr.  Pay'^ne.  That  includes  waste! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  it  costs  in  your  factory  to  do  it! 

Mr.  McCahan.  That  depends;  it  would  cost  one  figure  if  you  run 
full  time;  it  is  a  movable  quantity. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  the  latest  improved  machinery  in  your  factory ! 

Mr.  McCahan.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  not  using  over  60  per  cent  of  your  capacity! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Not  quite  that  much. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  ran  your  factory  to  its  full  capacity,  how  much 
would  it  cost  you  to  refine  96^  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  We  refine  sugar  for  66  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  tried  to  refine  sugar  in  your  factory  test- 
ing 100! 
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Mr.  McCahan.  No;  we  have  no  money  to  waste. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ninety-six  degrees  is  the  highest! 

Mr.  McGahan.  Yes,  sir;  will  you  allow  me  to  explain! 

Mr.  Payne,  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  which  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  and  after  that  you  can  explain  all  you  like.  Do  you  tind  your 
chief  competition  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  McCahan.  On  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  refined  sugar 
is  imported! 

Mr.  MgCahan.  It  is  not  large  yet,  but  it  is  growing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  don't  care  anything  about  the  competition  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  if  the  foreign  competition  is 
taken  care  of! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir;  because  we  think  that  the  American  Sugar 
Eefining  Company  will  not  sell  its  goods  below  cost  if  it  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  would  not  sell  without  a  profit! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir;  we  know  that  the  Germans  will  put  sugar 
into  our  markets,  and  tliey  have  done  so  and  taken  one  of  our  largest 
confectioneries  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  has  taken  the  40  per  cent  of  your  customers  which 
you  say  you  have  lost! 

Mr,  McCahan.  I  suppose  that  we  have  that  much  more  capacity 
than  the  country  needs,  possibly. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  never  run  your  factory  to  its  full  capacity! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Only  for  short  spells. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  figures  that  you  could  produce  for  t)ie 
time  you  have  run  your  factory  to  its  full  capacity  showing  the  cost  of 
refining  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  figured  it  out  on  that  basis! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  made  any  figures  on  anything  to  show 
the  cost  of  refining  sugar  in  your  factory! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  what  period! 

Mr.  McCahan.  For  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  during  most  of  which  time  you  only  ran  it  half 
your  capacity! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Possibly  two-thirds  of  our  capacity. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  say  it  costs  five-eights  of  a  cent  for  96°  sugar. 
Did  you  run  through  all  the  year  on  96^  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  1  said  we  estimated  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  actual  cost  of  the  sugar  refined  in  your 
factory  during  the  year! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Fifty- six  cents  i)er  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  all  that  you  refined  ! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  degree  did  you  use  mostly! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Ninety-six. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  portion  of  it  was  96^! 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  was  all  of  about  an  average  of  960;  it  was  fig- 
ured down  to  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  it  was  figured  to,  but  what 
it  actually  was! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  do  not  think  there  was  5  per  cent  of  anything  else 
except  960. 
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Mr.  Payne.  It  was  nearly  all  96°  ? 

Mr.  McOahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paynb.  And  that  cost  you  56  cents  per  100  x>ounds  to  refine? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  product  in 
England? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Only  from  quotations  which  I  see  every  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  the  cost  of  refining? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I^o  ;  I  mean  market  prices. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  the  difference  between  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar  from  the  daily  quotations,  and  you  have  no  other  method  of 
knowing? 

Mr.  McCahan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  the  difference  in  England  between  the  market 
price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  greater  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  is  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  fluctuates  from  day  to  day.  Take  the  market 
to-day  and  the  difference  would  be  about  16  cents  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  it  here? 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  is  91  cents  a  hundred  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Two  thousand  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  Could  you  refine  it  cheaper  if  you  were  refining  firom 
10,000  to  15,000  barrels  per  day? 

Mr.  McCahan.  That  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  that  subject? 

Mr.  McCahan,  We  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  have  some  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sugar  is  refined  cheaper  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 

Mr.  McCahan.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  not  say  it  was  not  true? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  would  think  it  was  not  true,  because  there  is  no 
place  where  sugar  is  made  where  wages  are  so  high  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  refined? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  should  say  96  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  refined  here? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  are  refineries  in  the  East  and  the  West? 

Mr.  McCahan.  In  the  East,  West,  and  South. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  between  the  Eastern 
refineries  and  the  Western  refineries  not  to  invade  each  other's  markets? 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Has  there  ever  been  any  such  agreement? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  in  England  was  16  cents  per 
100  pounds? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  said  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England  that  was  used  was  about  16  cents  more 
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per  100  pounds.  It  may  be  10  now,  because  the  day  before  I  left  there 
was  a  margin  of  6  cents  per  100  more  in  Philadelphia  than  it  had  been 
previously. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  United  States  and  England  in  refined 
sugar.    Is  it  not  true  that  the  refining  business  in  England  is  depressed  ? 

Mr.  McOahan,  We  think  so;  I  think  if  they  got  that  dilference  that 
we  get  in  duty  they  could  live. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United 
States  is  refined  by  the  sugar  trust! 

Mr.  McOahan.  I  should  think  about  70  per  o«nt  or  76  per  cent. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  I  asked  the  question  a  moment  ago,  and  was  not 
able  to  get  the  information,  whether  the  export  bounty  paid  by  Germany 
is  paid  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  when  exported? 

Mr.  McCahaN.  It  is  paid  on  both. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN,  That  is,  the  sugar  refiners,  in  importing  raw  sugar 
from  Germany,  get  the  benefit  of  that  just  as  the  sugar  purchasers  in 
the  United  States  get  it  on  refined. 

Mr.  MoCahan.  Yesj  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  that  difference! 

Mr.  McCahan.  One  is  27  and  the  other  is  38.33. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  refined  sugar  being 
adulterated  in  Germany! 

Mr.  MoCahan.  No;  they  never  refine  it.  They  make  it  by  a  method 
we  call  the  plantation  method,  which  is  granulating  it  without  the  use 
of  boneblack.  It  is  made  from  the  juice  without  ever  being  made  into 
raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  what  they  put  in  the  sugar  they  call 
refined! 

Mr.  MgGahan.  I  do  not  know  anything  they  put  into  it,  but  some 
impurities  are  not  taken  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  stated  that  you  wanted  to  say  something  as  to  the 
cost  of  refining  in  your  factory  after  you  had  answered'  my  question. 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  answered  you  that  it  was  50  cents  per  hundred. 
There  is  26  cents  waste  to  come  out  of  56  cents,  which  brings  down  the 
cost  of  refining  to  34  cents,  I  think.  When  I  say  56  cents  I  include 
waste. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  some  waste  abroad  ! 

Mr.  McGahan.  But  we  pay  40  cents  on  our  waste  and  they  get  theirs 
free. 


Baltimore,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  reports  of  those  who  spoke  before 
your  honorable  committee  the  day  the  matter  of  sugar  duty  was  under 
consideration,  we  found  only  one  who  spoke  from  the  distributor's  stand- 
point. We  kindly  ask  of  you  to  let  us  present  a  few  remarks  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  distributor  of  sugar  since  1837,  under  heavy,  small,  and 
free  duty. 

We  realize  the  fact  that  sugar  should  pay  the  Government  a  large 
revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  a  limited  protection  be  given  to  the 
refiners.  The  duty,  a  specific  one,  should  be  levied  on  all  sugars,  say 
under  96^  test,  or  as  your  committee  may  see  fit  as  to  test. 
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That  the  protection  to  the  refiners  of  the  oonntry,  the  Sagar  Tmst, 
shoold  not  be  so  great  as  to  entirely  stop  the  importation  of  granulated 
sagar,  let  the  protection  be  no  greater  than  now  shown  them.  Oar 
reason  for  this  is  that  for  the  last  eighteen  months  there  has  been 
imported  granulated  sugar  to  the  amount  of  4^  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
consamption  of  the  country.  This  small  amount,  as  any  distributor 
will  state,  has  kept  the  trust's  prices  down  to  such  figures  that  the  dis- 
tributors have  been  able  to  place  the  sugars,  "  which  are  now  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury,  to  the  poor,"  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  our  refiners,  according  to  their  statement  of  the 
cost  of  refining  made  before  your  committee,  to  make  splendid  profits 
for  their  shareholders;  and  had  not  this  small  lot  of  refined  sugar  been 
allowed  to  come  to  our  country — a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket — what  would 
the  consumer  have  had  to  pay  for  sugar  during  the  last  year!  Seven 
and  a  half  to  8  cents  would,  we  think,  have  been  the  retail  price.  We 
make  these  protests  from  the  standpoint  of  one  to  whom  the  trust 
and  other  American  refiners  have  refused  to  sell  or  consign  sugar, 
except  at  a  price,  18  cents  per  100  pounds,  over  that  to  which  they 
will  ship  to  our  competitors  in  trade.  This  stand  they  take,  or  boycott, 
as  we  term  it,  from  the  fact  that  our  account,  so  they  tell  us,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  Still,  up  to  eighteen  months  ago  it  was  eagerly  solic- 
ited by  their  agents,  as  we  were  large  distributors  of  sugars,  bought 
all  on  a  cash  basis,  and  could  do  so  with  them  now.  Still,  we  claim 
that  their  discontinuance  was  from  the  fact  that  we  sold  foreign  sugars. 
One  refiner,  as  well  as  the  trust  agent,  has  made  this  statement  to  us. 
Now,  in  a  free  country,  when  a  trust  takes  such  a  stand,  we  claim  that 
our  protest  against  protection  to  the  refiners  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
put  us  out  of  business  is  one  that  should  have  some  weight  with  your 
committee,  thereby  allowing  others  than  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
refining  sugar  interest  to  pursue  their  business  and  import  this  small 
proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  people  sugar  at  a  low  cost,  with  refiners  paying  their  share- 
holders a  fair  return  for  their  outlay. 

Asking  that  the  protection  now  given  will  not  be  increased,  we 
remain, 

Wilson,  Burns  &  Co. 


STATEMEIfT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  AHEBIGAH  SUGAR  REEnmrQ 

GOMPAmr,  OF  Tsnsr^f  yobk 

JANUA.BY  11,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, desires  to  submit  the  following  observations  respecting  the  sugar 
schedule  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill : 

1.  The  amount  of  duty  to  be  laid  on  imported  sugar  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  your  committee,  having  in  view  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  raised  and  the  proportion  of  same  to  be  taxed  on  the  consumption 
of  this  food  staple. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  duties  upon  sugar  are  to  be  assessed  with  a 
view  to  the  incidental  protection  of  the  sugar  industries  of  this  country, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  85:^  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion consists  of  imported  sugars  which  may  all,  with  equal  advantage 
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to  the  revenue,  be  imported  unrefined  and  the  work  of  reiining  per- 
formed by  American  labor  and  machinery. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  to  American  refiners  access  on  equal  terms  to 
the  unrefined  sugars  of  the  world,  and  thus  enable  them  to  produce  tlie 
refined  sugars  of  the  various  grades  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  consumer,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  duties  be  assessed  with 
regard  to  the  actual  value  of  each  grade  of  sugar. 

4.  In  fixing  the  differential  between  raw  and  refined  sugar,  your 
attention  is  most  earnestly  asked  to  a  special  condition  which  exists  by 
reason  of  the  unprecedented  development,  under  the  bounty  system,  of 
the  beet-sugar  production  of  Europe  and  the  special  efforts  made  and 
being  made  to  force  foreign  refined  sugar  into  consumption  in  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  American  product. 

I;i  order  to  market  here  the  surplus  product  of  Germany,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  is  stimulated  by  a  substantial  bounty,  their  refined 
sugar,  which  is  made  directly  from  the  beet,  without  the  additional  and 
independent  refining  process,  is  practically  sold  on  the  basis  of  raw 
sugar,  e.  g.,  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  is  sold  for  the  equivalent  of 
the  same  amount  of  purity  in  raw  sugar,  and  while  it  may  not  be  equal 
in  quality  to  the  productof  the  American  refineries,  which  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  it  serves  the  purpose  sufficiently  to  displace  their  product 
to  a  constantly  increasing  amount.  « 

The  importations  of  European  refined  sugar  under  the  law  of  1890 
were — 

For  the  fiscal  year — 

Poands. 

1891-92 4,534,260 

1892-93 2,219,058 

1893-94 16,427,569 

Under  the  present  law  in — 

1894-95 16,333,468 

1895-96 123,845,459 

For  the  calendar  year  1896 196,689,895 

and  the  advices  are  that  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  insufficient 
differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugars  the  substitution  of  refined  for 
raw  sugar  shipments  will  be  enormously  increased. 

The  inevitable  result  is  amply  illustrated  in  Great  Britain,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  duty  and  easier  access 
to  the  raw  sugars  of  the  East  Indies  and  her  own  colonies,  the  German 
refined  sugars  are  rapidly  driving  the  English  refiners  out  of  their  own 
market,  the  importations,  according  to  the  official  figures  in  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  showing  tiie  imports  of  German  refined  to  have  been  as 
follows: 


Pounds. 

1880 27,430,240 

1881 46,879,392 

1882 39,275,712 

1883 65,832,256 

1884 84,227,024 

1885 109,090,800 

1886 205,012,304 

1887 317,275,280 


Poands. 

1888 356,180,832 

1889 463.835,808 

1890 560,318,752 

1891 736,069,040 

1892 676,860,352 

1893 743,026,704 

1894 962,692,528 

1895 1,050,813,792 


I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call  your  attention  to  another  feature  of 
the  existing  law  which  should  be  remedied. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  additional  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  was 
imposed  on  sugars  above  Ko.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  to  compensate 
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for  the  difference  iu  bounty,  in  Germany,  between  raw  and  refined 
sugar.  It  was  apparently  intended  to  embody  this  feature  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  but  the  law  was  left  to  read  ''one  tenth  cent  per  pound  on  all 
sugars  from  bounty-paying  countries,"  and  the  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  impose  upon  American  refiners  an  additional  tax  on  the  raw  material 
from  Germany  in  excess  of  that  upon  the  refined  by  just  so  much  as  the 
difference  in  purity  between  the  two,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English 
refiner  finds  himself  able  to  purchase  his  raw  sugar  in  the  German 
market  one-tenth  cent  cheaper  than  the  American  refiner  and  then 
export  his  refined  product  to  this  country  without  the  payment  of  the 
one-tenth  on  the  refined,  the  customs  authorities  having  ruled  that 
the  identity  of  raw  beet  sugar  is  lost  when  refined. 

The  one-tenth  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  bounty  paid  by  the  German 
Government;  it  simply  represents  the  additional  bounty  x)aid  on  .the 
export  of  refined  as  compared  with  raw  sugar,  and  hence  should  be 
taxed  against  the  refined  only,  as  was  the  case  in  the  law  of  1890. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  refiners  ask  that  in  the  fixing  of  the 
duties  on  raw  sugar  they  be  based  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  various 
grades,  and  that  the  differential  on  refined  be  suf&cient  to  offset  their 
disadvantages  under  the  existing  conditions  in  the  European  countries. 

Jno.  E.  Sbables, 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 


BEET  SUGAK. 
STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HEHKT  T.  OXHARD,  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Wednesday,  December  30^  1896. 

Mr.  OxNARD  said :  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  in  my 
own  behalf,  representing  three  beet-sugar  factories,  two  in  Nebraska 
and  one  in  California,  and  also  as  president  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  the  object  of  which  association  is  to  foster  and 
develop  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate 
the  value  of  time  and  shall  endeavor  to  economize  it,  but  I  hope  not  at 
the  expense  of  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts,  and  especially  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  beet  sugar  industry,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  which  opens  up  many  economic-industrial  phases  of 
material  importance  to  the  nation. 

The  present  duty  on  sugar  is  not  sufficiently  protective  to  develop 
the  industry,  and  there  is  no  encouragement  in  it  for  the  investment  of 
additional  capital.  When  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  then  pending  McKinley  bill,  I  made  the  prediction 
that  if  adequate  protection  were  given  to  sugar  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try would  make  immense  strides  within  a  very  few  years.  The  very 
year  after  the  passage  of  that  bill  three  beet-sugar  factories  were 
erected.  The  fear  of  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  tariff  have  retarded  the  investment  of  further 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  which,  how- 
ever, stands  ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  it  is  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  carry  out  not  only  a  fair  but  a  liberal  policy  toward 
sugar. 
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In  1876,  when,  as  now,  the  Treasury  required  revenue,  Congress  did 
not  hesitate  to  increase  the  duty  on  sugar  25  per  cent,  and  that  prece- 
dent ought  to  have  soiue  little  weight  in  determining  our  policy, 
especially  when  our  domestic  sugar  is  more  in  need  of  protection  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war.  At  IJiat  time  revenue  alone  was  the  object, 
while  to-day  the  Government  not  only  needs  revenue  but  domestic 
sugar  requires  additional  protection,  and  capital  is  imperiled  for  the 
want  of  it. 

The  revenue  part  of  a  continuous  governmental  policy  toward  sugar 
was  changed  in  1890,  because  there  was  a  surplus  of  money  in  the 
Treasury,  but  the  protective  feature  for  domestic  sugar  was  adhered 
to  substantially. 

Prior  to  1890,  under  the  then  existing  law,  the  average  ad  valorem 
equivalent  rate  on  all  sugars  was  84  per  cent.  The  Mills  bill  prox>osed  a 
reduction  of  but  18  to  20  per  cent  and  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the 
report  that  this  light  reduction  was  made  so  as  not  t^  endanger  the 
profitable  production  of  sugar. 

Its  continued  profitable  production  was  considered  an  important 
feature  and  the  rates  were  fixed  with  that  in  view.  We  submit  here- 
with a  table  showing  the  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  under  the  act  of  1883, 
under  the  Mills  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  with  Senate  amendments, 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  the  present  law. 

Rates  of  duty  on  sugar. 


Act  of  1883. 


Not  above  76°, 
1.4  and  t*o 
additional 
for  eA'ery  de- 
gree above  75 
test. 

This  made  80 
test  16,  00 
test  2, 94  test 
2.16,  95  test 
2.2,  100  test, 
2.4. 


Mills  bill. 


Not  above  75 
test,  1.15. 

For  every  addi- 
tional degree 
above  75, , jifn- 

No.  13  Dutcb 
standard  and 
to  16  Dutch 
stamlanl,  2.2. 

No.  16  and 
above,  2.4. 


Senate  amend- 
ment to  Mills  bill* 


Not  above  75  test, 
i'^  cenU. 

^9q  Mlditional  up 
to  1:j  Dutch 
standard. 

Above  13  Dutch 
standard  and  to 
16  Dutcb  stand- 
ard, 1§. 

Above  16  Dutch 
standard  l|,and 
1  cent  bounty. 


Act  of  1890. 


All  Buears  and  molasses  be- 
low 16  Dnt«h  standard  in 
color  were  admitted  free. 

On  all  sugars  above  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color  there  was 
a  duty  of  ^  cent  a  pound, 
with  a  discriminating  duty 
of  i\,  of  u  cent  additional  on 
sugars  coming  from  coun- 
tries giving  an  cxiturt 
bounty. 

A  bounty  of  1|  cents  a  pound 
was  given  on  all  sugars  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States 
which  tested  not  less  than 
80oby  thopoiariscope  and  a 
bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  all  sugars  testing  over  90^ 
by  polarlscopo. 


Act  of  1694. 


40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and 
^  on  sugar 
above  16 
Dutch  stand- 
ard, with  ,^ 
on  all  sugars 
from  bounty* 
paying  coun- 
tries. 


During  all  this  time  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  our  being  able 
to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  sugar  for  home  consuuiptiou,  and  these 
rates  of  duty  were  largely  for  revenue  and  the  needs  of  the  Treasury. 
To  day  the  conditions  have  changed,  and  protection  should  be  a  mate- 
rial consideration. 

It  is  admitted  beyond  g  doubt  by  all  those  conversant  with  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  five  years  that  beet  sugar  can  be  grown  and 
developed  as  an  industry  iu  at  least  twenty  different  States  of  the 
Union.  Had  the  McKinley  bill  remained  in  force  during  the  period  of 
fourteen  years  we  would  have  seen  beet-sugar  factories  erected  in  all 
those  States  and  the  United  States  supplied  from  its  own  soil  with  its 
sugar. 
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The  policy  either  adopted  or  suggested  by  the  Ways  and  Me^^ns 
Oommittee  in  regard  to  sugar  from  1883  to  1894,  if  continued  in  a  new 
tariff  bill,  will  see  the  United  States  in  fifteen  years  producing  all  the 
sugar  which  the  people  of  this  country  consume,  made  at  home  by  its 
own  inhabitants.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  Government 
needs  more  revenue.  Why  should  it  not  get  it  in  part  from  the  same 
source  whence  it  was  obtained  during  the  thirty  years  of  Republican 
ascendency?  In  fact  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  Government, 
save  and  except  since  1894.  We  say  that  any  schedule  on  sugar  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1860,  except  the  Wilson  bill,  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  us,  and  would  allow  us  to  develop  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

From  1860  to  1890,  as  evidenced  by  the  tariffs  in  existence  during 
that  period,  the  sugar  consumer  was  never  dissatisfied  with  that  system 
of  raising  revenue,  which  favored  only  one  State  in  the  Union  (Louisi- 
ana). It  seems  hardly  possible  that  now,  with  the  very  low  price  of 
sugar  and  with  the  promising  aspect  of  a  new  industry  for  agriculture 
in  at  least  twenty  States,  that  he  should  enter  the  least  objection.  In 
fact,  he  does  not,  and  we  may  thus  dismiss  that  from  consideration. 

Sugar  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  factor  in  the  tariff 
question,  and  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  importance  of  its 
domestic  production  has  been  so  indifferently  understood. 

Several  elements  are  interested  in  this  schedule.  It  concerns  not 
only  producers,  manufacturers,  and  farmers,  but  the  United  States  in 
a  national  aspect,  financially  and  industrially. 

SUGAE  IS   OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 

As  early  as  in  1838  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  investigated 
the  matter  in  its  national  phase,  and  of  sugar,  said:  We  would  respect- 
fully insist  that  when  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  will 
enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  produce,  by  their  own  labor  on  their 
own  soil,  any  article  which  is  extensively  consumed  among  us,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  facilitate  by  all  reasonable  encouragement 
the  production  of  that  article.  This  course  has  ever  been  pursued  by 
our  nation  and  by  every  other  enlightened  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

'Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that  this  was  sound  reasoning,  and  that 
when  the  production  of  cereal  crops  is  in  excess  of  home  demand  and 
the  price  abroad  is  lowered  by  competition,  it  becomes  very  important 
to  div»  rsify  agriculture,  which  tends  to  at  least  relieve  the  depression 
upon  corn^  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

Then,  too,  we  find  that  sugar  has  cost  our  consumers  in  forty  years 
at  least  $5,000,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $125,000,000  per  annum.  Our 
increase  in  population  was  30  per  cent  from  1870  to  1880  and  24  per 
cent  from  1880  to  1890.  Our  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  has 
increased  in  the  same  percentum  ratios. 

At  the  risk  of  what  may  seem  like  repetition,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in  1886,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Morrison  tariff  bill,  the  rate  on  sugar  was  fixed  at  66  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  which  was  90  per  cent  of  the  then  (73,6)  rate.  If  we  were 
to  apply  the  Morrison  bill  rate  now,  when  revenue  is  required,  to  the 
much  lower  price  of  sugar,  it  would  make  the  specific  on  96  centrifugals 
about  1.5  and  on  refined  nearly  1.9  cents  per  pound. 

The  Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill  provided  for  a  specific  duty 
of  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  on  all  sugars  not  over  75  test,  with  two 
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one-hnndredths  of  a  ceut  for  every  degree  or  fraction  over  75,  while  on 
Biigars  above  13  and  not  above  16  Dntch  standard  the  rate  was  If ;  above 
IG  and  not  over  20°,  If;  and  over  20°  the  rate  was  2  cents,  and  then,  in 
addition,  a  bonnty  of  1  cent  was  given,  the  bounty  being  thrown  in  to 
encourage  domestic  production.  No  political  party  since  1883,  until 
1894,  has  proposed  less  for  domestic  sugar  than  an  average  of  from 
1 J  as  the  lowest  to  3^  cents  a  pound,  for  both  revenue  and  protection. 

The  McKinley  bill  increased  the  production  of  cane  sugar  nearly  100 
l)er  cent  and  of  beet  sugar  over  1,500  per  cent,  comparing  1896  with 
1890.  There  was  nothing  new  nor  novel  in  the  bounty  policj'',  because 
of  surplus  revenue  we  applied  to  sugar  what  had  been  often  suggested. 
Aside  from  the  agricultural  and  industrial  features  of  our  bounty  policy 
of  1890,  and  independent  of  its  future  saving  to  the  nation,  its  economic 
results  while  in  operation  have  been  frequently  illustrated.  It  was 
attacked  as  unconstitutional,  but  after  a  tedious,  exasperating,  and 
expensive  delay  in  the  Treasury,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  bounty  was  for  a  debt,  and  that  Congress  had 
power  to  appropriate  for  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  as  well  appropriate  for  the  production  of 
corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  as  for  sugar  production.  The  error  in  this  is 
fundamental.  In  the  first  place,  Congress  did  not  appropriate  for  beets, 
but  for  sugar,  a  manufactured  product;  while,  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  policy  or  expediency,  we  appropriated  for  something  of  which 
we  did  not  raise  sufficient  and  which  cost  us  over  $100,000,000  annually. 
Nor  was  the  bounty  policy  offered  to  aid  a  class.  That  idea  ignores  the 
primary  object,  which  was  national  in  its  character.  As  no  person  was 
prevented  from  making  sugar  and  participating  in  the  bounty,  it  could 
not  have  been  offered  to  benefit  any  particular  class  of  persons. 

CAN  WE  PRODUCE  OUR  OWN  SUOAB! 

It  is,  of  course,  of  material  importance  to  consider  whether  we  can 
produce  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  within  a  reasonable  time  for  home 
consumption.  The  answer  to  this  must  primarily  depend  upon  the 
question  whether  we  have  the  soil  and  tlie  climate  requisite  to  obtain 
desired  results.  That  we  have,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  investi- 
gation of  practical  sugar  producers,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Wiley,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  is  proven  by  the  seven  factories  now 
in  actual  operation  in  California,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin,  producing  75,000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  per  annum. 

Then,  as  to  our  soil,  we  have  in  a  bulletin  from  Professor  Wiley,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  ample  evidence  to  sustain  the  assertion 
that  we  have  beet-sugar  soil  in  Colorado,  California,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  with 
the  lesson  taught  us  by  Europe,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  even  Sweden 
before  us,  and  with  the  advance  we  have  made,  it  would  be  almost 
criminal  to  throw  away  our  opportunity. 

As  to  cane  sugar,  the  capacity  of  Louisiana  is  undeveloped,  while 
vast  areas  of  land  in  Texas  and  Florida  not  yet  under  cultivation  are 
capable  and  will  produce  profitable  cane  crops  if  liberal  and  stable 
encouragement  shall  be  offered.  So  that  we  have  the  soil,  the  climate, 
and  we  venture  to  say  the  energy  and  the  capital.  These  things 
being  so — 
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WHAT   SHOULD   OUB  POLICY  BEf 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  something  by  looking  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  abroad.  There  is  hardly  a  civilized  nation  on  earth, 
except  our  own,  ca])able  of  producing  its  own  sugar  that  does  not  do 
so,  even  to  little  Sweden,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Queensland.  Within 
a  very  few  years  Sweden  has  come  to  export  beet  sugar.  Nations  have 
been  liberal  to  reach  these  results.  Even  Bulgaria  has  a  duty  of  4 
cents  on  sugar,  and  a  bounty  of  4  cents  to  home  producers  for  ten  years. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  five  or  six 
States  that  may  be  producing  sugar  are  the  only  ones  interested  in  the 
question.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  farmer  in  many  States  aside  from  the  cane  and  beet  belts  are 
deeply  interested,  and  especially  for  machinery;  and  railways  also 
obtain  a  great  volume  of  traffic.  And  we  have  this  advantage,  that 
we  can  start  in  at  a  point  which  it  has  taken  Germany  half  a  century 
•to  reach.  The  increase  of  the  world's  product  of  beet  sugar  recently 
has  been:  1890-91,3,633,030  tons;  1895-96,4,323,530  tons.  In  1880 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  sugar  was  from  cane,  while  in  1895  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  supply  was  from  the  beet.  The  domestic  beet-sugar 
increase,  in  tons,  has  been: 

1889 2,000     1893 20,000 

1890 2,800     1894 22,443 

1891 5,400     1895 20,000 

1892 12,000  I  1896  (ostimated) 37,000 

We  are  now  producing  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  over  one-seventh  of 
our  home  consumption.    It  is  also  of  material  importance  to  know 
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Beet-sugar  factories  on  the  Continent  now  number  1,362,  Germany 
leading  with  405,  followed  by  France,  which  has  356,  Eussia  with  234, 
Austria-Hungary  217,  Belgium  111,  Holland  30,  and  Sweden  14. 

Are  these  great  nations  all  crazy  on  the  sugar  question  f  Are  they 
so  stupid  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  what  appreciates  national 
wealth  and  promotes  agricultural  prosperity!  Are  they  simply  taxing 
their  own  people  for  the  sake  of  placing  burdens  upon  them?  We 
apprehend  not.  They  realize  not  only  what  sugar  would  have  forever 
cost  them  had  they  relied  upon  cane  sugar,  because  the  price  then 
would  have  been  twice  what  they  pay  now,  but  they  have  learned  that 
the  proper  cultivation  of  land  for  beets  provokes  rotation  in  and  larger 
crops  of  cereals,  with  more  cattle  for  meat,  and  that  it  aids  many  other 
industries  directly  and  incidentally.  It  so  happens  that  some  of  our 
wheat  and  corn  States  (products  of  which  we  have  a  surplus)  are  those 
in  which  the  beet  will  thrive  best. 

Consul-General  JVlason,  writing  from  Frankfort,  under  the  date  of 
May  30,  1896,  says: 

If  we  consider  the  enormous  wealth  that  has  accrned  to  Germany  and  all  other 
coantries  that  liav(>.  produced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is  indeed  to  be  desired 
that  the  United  States  shonld  he  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  prod  nee  its 
own  sugar.  With  onr  vast  territory,  varied  climates  and  soil,  we  should  find  a  suf- 
ficient area  adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  consume  if  we  can  Bufficiently  protect 
the  industry  against  foreign  competition  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties. 

Consul  Kyder,  writing  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  under  date  of 
March,  1886,  says: 

The  rapid  and  very  great  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mannfactnTe 
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of  beet  BUgar  in  this  country,  viz,  from  4,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  over  20,000,000 
ponnds  in  1884,  has  been  a  source  of  material  benefit  in  these  times  of  unusually  low 
grain  prices  to  the  agricultural  classes. 

Consul  Merritt,  writing  from  Chemnitz,  October,  1890,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  we  paid  Germany  $16,000,000  that  year  for  sugar,  says: 

It  does  not  seem  proper  nor  consistent  that  an  agricultural  country  like  the  United 
States  should  be  dependent  for  any  article  of  a  purely  agricultural  character  on  for- 
eign countries,  especially  when  tiie  United  States  has  fully  one  hundred  times  as 
much  land  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  as  is  available  in  the  country  from 
which  that  sugar  came. 

Consul  Keefer,  writing  from  Stettin,  says: 

If  I  look  at  the  astonishing  results  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  a  new  and  large  field  of  enterprise  and  prosperity  would  be  given  to  the 
American  people.  *  *  *  Thousands  of  men  Avould  get  work  in  the  factories 
needed  for  gaining  the  juice  and  for  manufacturing  the  sugar.  *  *  »  The  time 
will  come  when  the  beet  root  will  be  for  the  North  what  the  sugar  cane  is  for  the 
South. 

These  gentlemen  had  carefully  studied  the  sugar  question  with  a  view 
of  discovering  why  beet  sugar  should  not  be  produced  at  home.  They 
were  not  mere  theorists,  but  intelligent  gentlemen  who  dispassion- 
ately investigated  the  industry  abroad.  But  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
production  of  American  sugar  there  are 

OBSTACLES   TO   BE   OVERCOME. 

The  cost  of  labor,  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  agricultur- 
ists concerning  a  new  industry,  the  low  price  of  sugar,  severe  foreign 
competition,  export  bounties,  together  with  unstable  and  adverse  legis- 
lation at  home,  leaves  the  domestic  capital  already  invested  in  a  peril- 
ous position,  and  additional  money  will  not  inteUigently  embark,  and 
yet  that  is  just  what  it  should  be  our  policy  to  encourage.  Once  for  all 
the  country  should  be  told  that  intelligent  American  sentiment  is  not 
only  in  earnest  but  fully  determined  to  push  this  industry. 

In  order  to  produce  sugar  at  all  a  very  large  outlay  of  capital  becomes 
necessary.  Its  production  is  not  like  that  of  rye,  oats,  or  wheat,  nor 
even  tobacco.  Large  areas  of  land,  valuable  implements,  expensive 
machinery,  and  factories  are  required.  Great  skill  is  also  requisite,  and 
the  man  who  would  compare  the  production  of  sugar  with  that  of  corn 
has  little  or  no  conception  of  the  sugar  industry  in  all  the  details  which 
go  to  make  an  effort  successful.  In  the  fact  that  abroad,  beet  sugar  is 
an  old  and  well-established  industry  there  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  many  ways.  There  is  always  at  hand  there  the  requisite  supply  of 
practical  experience^  and  in  the  cooperative  plan  of  production  in 
Europe  we  also  find  a  very  important  leverage  and  stimulant  to  furnish 
the  best  financial  results. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  beets  abroad  are  grown  by  farmers 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  factories  as  well  as  in  th^  farm,  which  acts 
as  a  strong  incenti\;e  to'procure  the  largest  tonnage  of  the  richest  beets. 
In  this  country  we  have  not  only  to  educate  our  farmer  to  grow  beets, 
but  we  have  to  impress -upon  him  the  importance  of  raising  the  best 
attainable  product;  prejudices  are  to  be  overcome,  interest  awakened, 
and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  proper  lands  and  the  prepara- 
tion thereof  must  be  inculcated.  No  man  appreciates  what  all  this 
means  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  count  its  cost.  Our  producers 
must  meet  the  very  highest  conditions  abroad,  and  it  takes  several 
years  to  accomplish  it.    The  foreign  farmer  knows  just  how  to  till  his 
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land,  bow  to  rotate  liis  beet  crop  with  others  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  all  the  by-products  from  sugar  are  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
and  the  colonies,  nor  in  those  so  highly  and  intelligently  cultivated  for 
the  beet  in  Europe.  And  in  connection  with  24  to  48  cent  labor  in  some 
cases,  and  coolie  labor  in  other  instances,  the  cost  is  much  less  than  in 
California,  Utah,  or  Nebraska,  where  we  pay  from  15  cents  the  lowest 
to  30  cents  an  hour  for  labor;  and  hence  Hawaii  sugar  planters  no 
longer  need  the  favor  or  bouniy  which  we  refuse  to  extend  to  our  own 
producers. 

And  then,  too,  Germany  pays  only  about  $3.50  per  ton  for  beets, 
which  is  from  50  cents  to  $1  less  than  they  cost  our  producers.  In 
this  item  alone  we  have  a  very  important  element  of  the  cost  of  beet 
sugar  iu  the  United  States  compared  with  the  European  production. 
Then,  too,  we  have  here  double  the  cost  of  working  the  beets  into  sugar 
in  our  factories,  owing  to  the  cheaper  labor  abroad,  and  our  manufac- 
turers have  to  keep  a  certain  steady  force  on  their  pay  roll  of  skilled 
labor  to  insure  its  services  the  following  campaign.  Germany  has  so 
much  of  this  class  of  labor  at  hand  that  her  manufacturers  let  it  go 
and  hire  anew. 

Another  obstacle,  of  -serious  importance  at  a  critical  juncture,  is  the 
decline  in  price  of  sugar.  A  careful  writer  in  a  Frankfort  paper  states 
the  decline  to  have  been  from  $3.02  per  112  pounds  in  1891  to  $2.20 
in  1896.  Germany  being  the  largest  beet-sugar  producing  nation,  her 
product  practically  controls  the  world's  market  price,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  surplus  Europe  throws  her  sugars  on  that  market  and  they 
sometimes  sell  for  cost  and  even  less.  And  the  German  persists  iu  his 
methods  and  he  is  certainly  destroying  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  the 
colonies. 

FOREIGN  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 

Another  obstacle  to  domestic  sugar  production,  which  our  producers 
are  entitled  to  have  Congress  consider,  is  the  matter  of  foreign  export 
bounties  on  sugar,  a  continuous  feature  of  their  industrial  policy. 
Germany  has  only  recently  doubled  her  bounty,  and  she  increased  her 
"consumption"  tax  to  $4.76  per  220  pounds  and  raised  her  duty  to  4J 
cents,  her  export  bounty  is  now  27,  32^,  and  38.3  per  100  pounds,  de- 
pending upon  the  grade  of  sugar.  Under  this  law  Germany  can  lay 
down  raw  sugar  in  New  York  13 J  cents  cheaper  per  100  than  in  1894, 
and  importations  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  is  preparing  to  advan- 
tage herself  of  her  legislation  and  the  inadequate  rates  of  our  .present 
law.    So  that  Germany  now  has — 

(1)  Practically  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sugar  tx)  hold  her  home  market. 

(2)  A  consumption  tax  of  nearly  2.2  cents  per  pound  for  revenue;  and 

(3)  An  export  bounty  of  from  27  to  38  cents  per  100  to  gain  foreign 
markets  for  her  surplus  sugars. 

Give  our  domestic  sugar  producers  one-half  only  of  the  protection 
and  encouragement  contained  in  Germany's  duty  provision  alone,  and 
guarantee  it  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  they  will  promise  to  astonish 
the  world  in  sugar  production. 

The  extra  bounty,  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  sugars,  together 
with  the  alleged  undervaluations  because  of  the  ad  valorem  and  "con- 
ditiojiar'  invoice  policy,  is  a  little  more  than  our  domestic  producers 
should  be  asked  to  carry  without  serious  application  for  substantial 
relief. 

We  have  been  asked,  "Do  you  support  the  German  policy;  do  you 
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commend  sucli  legislation  ?"  We  might  readily  answer  that  the  policy 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  we  may  not  venture  to  criticise.  It 
is  an  industrial  and  financial  policy,  adopted  for  their  farmers  and 
against  rivals;  and  in  view  of  results  attained  by  the  agricultural 
classes  from  sugar;  considering  also  the  money  which  has  been  made 
and  will  be  saved,  and  regard  being  had  for  the  necessity  of  revenue 
to  support  the  armies  there,  we  are  not  sure  that  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria  have  i>aid  too  dearly  for  the  whistle.  But  the  answer  better 
adapted  to  the  United  States  is,  that  to  encourage  domestic  sugar  pro- 
duction, we  do  not  need  either  prohibitive  duties,  a  *' consumption"  tax 
for  revenue,  nor  export  bounties  upon  sugar.  All  that  domestic  sugar 
producing  capital  asks  is,  fair  countervailing  legislation,  and  such 
encouragement  and  protection  as  shall  contain  the  essential  elements 
of  stability  and  efficiency  to  meet  existing  unequal  conditions. 

How  this  foreign  policy  operates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  imports 
of  refined  sugars  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  over  187,000,000  pounds 
at  an  average  value  of  but  2.85  cents  per  pound.  Even  Japan  and  the 
English  in  Hongkong  sent  us  43,000,000  pounds,  and  it  invades 
the  very  territory  upon  which  our  beet  sugar  producers  rely  for  their 
markets,  the  Pacific  Slope  States  and  the  Middle  West.  Figures  will 
show  that  the  English  must  have  landed  this  sugar  at  about  2.9  cents 
per  pound  valuation,  because  it  got  in  at  about  4.2  cents.  France  and 
Germany  got  theirs  in  a  trifle  below  4.1  cents;  the  Netherlands  at  4.5 
cents,  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  3.8  cents.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  our  domestic  producers  to  long  maintain  a  struggle  the  severity  of 
which  these  low  prices  indicate  exist. 

And  as  if  our  domestic  producers  did  not  have  enough  in  European, 
Asiatic,  and  Hawaiian  cheap  labor  and  raw  material  to  contend  with, 
double  export  bounty  competition  and  the  ad  valorem  operation  of  our 
own  law  have  been  thrown  in.  And  as  though  all  this  did  not  suffice, 
our  sugar  producers  are  forced  to  also  meet  the  cheap  labor  from  Africa. 
Between  January  1  and  October  1,  1896,  Egypt  shipped  us  62,850  tons 
of  sugar  valued  at  $3,073,410,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  she  sent  us  $3,257,812  of  sugar  in  British  bottoms  that  took  back 
no  return  cargo.  Her  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  is  over  200  pounds, 
as  against  a  maximum  of  160  in  Louisiana. 

Germany  is  simply  forcing  the  United  States,  as  she  is  all  other 
nations  and  the  colonies,  to  defend  a  home  industry,  which  is  in  line 
with  her  selfish  policy  toward  our  meat  exports. 

Imports  will  show  how  important  to  her  the  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States  is.  Evidently  during  the  current  year  Germany,  because 
of  the  war  in  Cuba  and  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  will  head 
the  list  as  our  chief  source  of  supply,  and  we  can  readily  appreciate  the 
keen  desire  of  German  legislators  to  make  sure  of  the  American 
market,  which  they  hope  to  do  by  their  increased  sugar  bounties, 
increased  avowedly  in  order  to  crush  the  sugar  industry  out  of  exist- 
ence where  it  is  not  thoroughly  organized  and  able  to  meet  the  severe 
competition.  At  every  point,  Germany  is  invading  our  markets  in 
spite  of  our  tariff.  Baron  Herman,  agricultural  attach^  of  Germany 
at  Washington,  visited  every  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  United  States 
within  the  last  three  months.  He  was  sent  by  his  Government  on  a 
special  mission  to  investigate  our  new  industry,  and  he  has  gone  back 
to  Germany  within  a  month  and  will  make  a  report.  Mr.  Burr,  of  the 
Alvarado  factory  in  California,  visited  Europe  and  desired  to  attend  a 
sugar  conference  held  in  Germany,  but  his  request  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  interested  in  trying  to  deprive  Germany  of  its  sugar 
market;  the  market  referred  to  was  our  own. 
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Germany  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  a  war  on  her  hands 
which  is  damaging  her  sngar  industry,  and  that,  whatever  the  result, 
recuperation  will  be  a  work  of  time.  Germany  realizes  that  now  is 
her  opportunity,  and  she  has  had  her  agents  over  here  to  see  what  ber 
legislation  should  be,  what  our  climate  and  soil  are,  as  the  latter  may 
aftect  our  chances  to  advance.  Our  domestic  sugar  producers  also  have 
to  contend  with  the  natural  effect  of 

HAWAIIAN  COMPETITION. 

For  reasons  ostensibly  commercial  and  in  the  interest  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  the  Pacific  Slope,  Congress  in  1870  entered  into 
a  supposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Hawaii  which  provided  for  the 
free  entry  of  her  sugar  into  the  United  States.  Our  total  exports  at 
that  time  to  Hawaii  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000.  In  1895  they  had 
reached  only  $3,600,000.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  from  Hawaii 
ill  1877  were  only  $2,650,000,  while  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  $10,000,000.  From  1878  to  1895,  both  inclusive,  our  total 
imports  were  $140,500,000,  while  we  sent  her  only  $56,500,000.  Balance 
against  us,  $84,000,000.  Of  the  $140,000,000  which  she  sent  us,  upward 
of  $130,000,000  was  sugar  "  free.'' 

We  may  have  thought  it  prudent  and  desirable  to  secure  a  coaling 
station  in  the  Pacific  at  one  time,  but  in  1894  we  had  already  obtained 
Pearl  Harbor  from  Hawaii  by  an  absolute  indefeasible  grant,  under  the 
extension  of  the  treaty  in  1884,  and  it  was  obtained  as  a  part  considera- 
tion for  the  great  trade  advantage  which  Hawaii  had  already  obtained, 
and  which  it  was  supposed  she  would  derive  under  the  extension.  This 
Hawaiian  agreement  was  never  in  favor  with  Congress  nor  the  people, 
and  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  inconsistent  with  our  professions  of 
encouragement  for  dome^stic  sugar. 

Senator  Morrill  long  since  submitted  a  forcible  report  in  favor  of  the 
abrogation  of  this. treaty  as  one  most  unequal,  unfair,  and  unjust.  That 
report  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  bestowed  the 
whole  of  this  bounty  as  a  premium  on  sugar  produced  at  home.  The 
report  also  said  that  we  ought  not  to  handicap  our  own  sugar  producers 
by  this  treaty.  His  report  concluded  by  recommending  that  notice  be 
given  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1890,  Mr.  Sherman  said,  referring  to  this 
Hawaiian  treaty : 

No  country  ever  made  so  foolish  a  treaty  as  that.  There  probably  is  not  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  a  contract  so  one  sided,  so  absuru,  and  so  indefensible. 
*  *  *  That  treaty  has  cost  us  $^18,0(X),000.  We  got  no  advantages  from  it,  and 
our  exportatious  to  those  islands  did  not  largely  increase. 

Mr.  Dolph  said : 

*  *  *  We  could  have  given  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  all  the  exports  that 
we  have  made  to  that  country,  and  then  paid  it  a  bonus  of  over  $13,000,000,  if  we  had 
charged  the  ordinary  duties  on  sugar,  rice,  and  other  articles  admitted  free  under 
the  treaty.  We  have  already  given  them  between  $11  and  $12  for  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

When  the  agreement  was  originally  entered  into,  something  was  said 
abont  its  eflfect  on  our  American  sugar  producers,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  put  aside  by  a  statement  that  the  Hawaiian  sugar  tonnage 
was  too  infinitesimal  to  warrant  any  fears.  But  it  has  developed  under 
this  treaty  from  30,000,000  pounds  in  1887  to  over  400,000,000  pounds 
in  1896. 
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We  need  revenue,  and  we  pretend  that  we  desire  to  protect  and 
encourage  domestic  sugar  production,  and  yet  here  we  have  a  treaty  of 
questionable  legality,  continued,  which  deprives  us  of  from  $4,500,000 
to  $6,000,000  of  revenue  and  it  certainly  puts  the  stamp  of  insincerity 
upon  our  professions  of  friendship  for  domestic  sugar. 

This  matter  concerns  our  domestic  sugar  industry  in  this  way:  The 
Hawaiian  crop  is  equal  to  the  entire  demand  of  the  States  west  of  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  Sugar  can  be  produced  very  cheaply  in  the  island 
because  of  labor  contracts  with  the  Japanese,  Chinese^  and  Portugese, 
wages  being  from  $10  to  $12  a  month,  and  when  working  under  *'  cul- 
tivation contracts"  the  rate  is  only  $1  per  ton  for  cane,  as  against  $4 
to  $4.26  for  beets. 

The  estimated  duty  that  the  United  States  remitted  on  sugar  from 
Hawaii  from  1877  to  and  including  1891  was  $55,200,000;  the  value  of 
the  sugars  from  Hawaii  in  1895-96  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  40  per 
cent  duty  on  which  would  be  $6,000,000,  showing  that  on  sugar  alone 
the  United  States  has  given  Hawaii  $61,200,000  by  way  of  a  bounty! 
We  remit  more  than  the  entire  value  of  our  exports  to  Hawaii,  and  yet 
we  pretend  to  be  struggling  for  revenue! 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Americans  have  invested  in  Hawaii  about 
$18,000,000  in  sugar.  What  of  it  I  It  is  foreign  capital  when  it  deserts 
our  shore  and  escapes  our  taxation.  Is  American  capital  invested 
abroad  in  foreign  competitive  industrial  pursuits  to  receive  favor,  at 
the  expense  of  needed  revenue,  and  of  home  capital  ?  Is  that  to  continue 
to  be  the  policy  of  this  Government?  If  so  there  must  api)ear  some 
very  powerful  motives  behind  it. 

This  Hawaiian  agreement  also  involves  rice,  another  of  our  competi- 
tive agricultural  products  that  is  struggling  for  continued  existence 
against  cheap  labor.  From  1877  to  1893,  inclusive,  Hawaii  has  sent  us, 
duty  free,  $6,690,000  worth  of  rice— over  142,000,000  pounds.  We  may 
be  wanting  new  markets,  but  we  do  not  need  a  continuance  of  any  such 
nonreciprocal  bounty  strain  imposed  upon  our  agriculture  as  that  em- 
braced in  this  Hawaiian  agreement,  that  is  not  and  never  has  been 
reciprocal.  Disguised  as  a  "  reciprocity ''  agreement,  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
its  face  and  begotten  to  enrich  foreign  sugar  planters  at  the  expense  of 
our  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  of  that  agreement  twenty  years 
ago,  the  conditions  have  so  changed  and  its  operation  and  effect  are  so 
clearly  detrimental  that  expediency,  if  not  common  honesty,  consist- 
ency, and  fair  dealing  to  our  own  industry  require  its  cancellation. 
It  is  not  reciprocal,  and  the  advantage  it  gives  over  our  producers  is 
too  great. 

THE  REFINEItS    AND   OUR   DOMESTIC  PRODUCEBS. 

In  iraming  a  sugar  schedule  or  policy  we  can  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  have  interests  at  liome  seemingly  antagonistic.  The  meat  and 
flour  people  want  legislation  and  they  seek  it  through  reciprocity,  which 
in  1890  meant  '*  free"  sugar  conditionally.  Then  we  have  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  invariably  appears  when  a  tarifl* 
bill  is  under  consideration.  It  has  millions  of  capital  invested,  and,  like 
all  other  corporations,  its  officers  desire  to  make  the  best  possible  snow- 
ing for  its  stockholders.  It  has  been  bitterly  assatled,  and  our  pro- 
ducersare  not  itsapologists  or  defenders.  Thiscompany,  which  probably 
refines,  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  United  States, 
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naturally  insists  upon  having  its  own  interests  secure,  whatever  disad- 
vantages may  flow  to  others  from  a  schedule.  The  domestic  producers 
of  sugar  are  not  here  to  make  a  sugar  schedule  for  the  American  Sugar 
Beflning  Company,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  make  war  upon  it.  They  simply  wish  to  leave  that  institution 
to  Congress.  The  producers  of  domestic  sugar,  however,  do  desire  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  reasons  which  should  give  them  encour- 
agement and  protection  beyond  that  in  the  act  of  1894  do  not  apply 
with  the  same  force  to  the  sugar  refiners,  who  simply  buy  and  refine  a 
foreign  product.  Their  work  does  not  consist  in  the  advancement  of  a 
great  agricultural  industry.  They  emj>loy  no  army  of  laborers  in  the 
field;  but  for  the  great  national  objects  which  we  have  in  advancing 
domestic  sugar  production,  and  but  for  the  principle  involved  that  calls 
for  fair  protection  for  domestic  as  against  foreign  capital  and  cheap 
labor,  the  United  States  might  as  well  obtain  its  refined  sugar  from 
abroad. 

The  natural  interest  of  the  refiners  would  seem  to  be  to  either  control 
or  else  crush  out  our  domestic  industry,  because  many  of  our  producers 
refine  their  own  product.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  just  the 
ratio  that  our  domestic  sugar  producers  advance  the  home  industry 
and  refine  their  own  product  will  the  demand  for  foreign  raw  and  the 
refined  therefrom  decline.  The  interest,  therefore,  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer and  of  the  refiners  is  naturally  antagonistic. 

The  producers  of  domestic  sugar  apprehend  that  Congress  will  deal 
with  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Company  just  as  it  will  with  other 
domestic  capital  similarly  situated  and  employed,  but,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  the  feeling  which  may  have  been  incited  against  it,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  should  not  attach  itself  to  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  industry  lest  prejudice  operate  to  withhold  the  amount  of 
protection  due  the  latter. 

The  great  national  object  in  view  is  to  advance  the  production  of 
sugar  from  our  own  soil  into  such  proportions  as  to  enable  us  to  supply 
the  home  consumption  with  the  highest  grades  of  sugar,  refined  in  our 
sugar-producing  factories,  and  when  that  is  done  the  occupation  of 
our  refiners  will  have  seriously  declined.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
committee  that  the  amount  of  protection  which  may  do  for  the  refiners 
fails  to  reach  that  due  to  domestic  producers;  that  the  encouragement 
extended  our  own  manufacturers  and  farmers  should  not  be  weighed  in 
an  apothecary's  scale  nor  narrowed  either  by  the  profits  nor  the  protec- 
tion afibrded  the  refiners  who  deal  in  cheap  foreign  sugar.  Give  to  the 
refiners  of  foreign  sugar  what  you  will ;  deal  with  them,  not  as  the 
commune  might,  but  justly,  because  they  employ  domestic  capital ;  but 
when  Congress  comes  to  our  domestic  producers  it  should  take  a 
broader  view,  because  it  is  dealing  with  domestic  and  not  foreign  sugar. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  our  manufacturers  either  produce  or  pur- 
chase of  our  own  agriculturalists  their  raw  sugar  or  the  material  for 
the  finished  product,  and  that  they  do  so  in  competition  with  many 
favorable  foreign  conditions.  Our  refiners  go  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  which  are  surfeited  with  surplus  sugar,  produced  by  cheap  labor 
and  encouraged  by  export  bounties.  They  desire  to  have  as  low  a 
duty  imposed  on  foreign  raw  as  possible,  because  they  must  have  it  to 
refine  and  they  want  as  high  a  duty  on  refined  as  they  can  get.  This 
is  the  whole  extent  of  their  interest  in  sugar  legislation.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  how  differently  situated  are  the  refiners  and  our  domestic  pro- 
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ducers,  whose  interests  are  too  frequently  classed  as  identical  with 
those  of  our  refiners  of  foreign  sugar. 

Our  producers  of  domestic  sugar  ought  to  be  given  a  duty  on  foreign 
sugars  high  enough  to  at  least  place  their  industry  on  a  profitable 
basis  as  against  competing  nations.  Then,  over  and  above  this,  we 
will  assume  that  Congress  has  a  national  interest  in  sugar,  which  is  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  interests  of  those  who  may  be  refin- 
ing foreign  sugar,  and  greater  also  than  the  interests  of  those  produc- 
ing domestic  sugar.  In  this  light  it  is  for  Congress  alone  to  say  what 
amount  of  encouragement,  beyond  the  protection  given  to  place  indi- 
>ddual  interests  on  an  even  keel,  it  will  grant,  in  order  to  attract  new 
and  additional  capital  into  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  This  really 
is  the  grave  consideration.  Congress  has  a  guide  in  the  bounty  act  of 
1890  of  13  to  2  cents  bounty  and  the  one-half  cent  given  to  refined.  That 
act  advanced  our  domestic  x>roduction  very  rapidly.  At  a  time  when 
Germany  and  other  European  powers  were  struggling  to  throttle  com- 
petitors— and  more  especially  the  United  States — lest  they  lose  the 
second-best  market  they  have,  there  is  very  little  time  to  be  lost  in 
splitting  hairs  over  decimal  points  in  framing*  a  sugar  schedule  if  it  is  to 
•contain  protection  and  encouragement.  It  seems  idle  to  simply  offer  just 
enough  aid  to  keep  our  present  industry  upon  its  feet. 

The  policy  of  the  majority  in  Congress  was  clearly  manifested  in  1890 
toward  domestic  sugar  and  it  was  a  change  in  the  method  rather  than 
in  the  amount  of  protection,  compared  with  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  Mills  bill  two  years  previously,  and  this  policy  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  in  convention.  But  becaiise  of  a  change  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Treasury  it  may  not  seem  wise  to  fully  readopt  the 
method  of  1890,  but  the  dual  policy  suggested  in  1888  seems  feasible. 

The  question,  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  is  really  an  economic- 
industrial  one  in  which  agriculture  and  labor  are  far  more  concerned 
than  the  factory.  The  Kansas  Farmer  says:  "Every  sugar  factory  of 
the  seventeen  which  were  started  in  Kansas  is  now  silent.  The  reason 
of  this  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar." 

And  a  writer  from  Assumption  Parish  to  the  Louisiana  Planter  last 
October  said :  "  The  prevailing  price  of  sugar  must  convince  all  that  but 
for  the  Cuban  war  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  was  doomed.  We 
must  obtain  better  protection,  for  the  Cuban  war  can  not  last  always, 
or  else  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man  will  have  to  be  reduced  still  more, 
and  it  does  seem  that  the  limit  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
reached."  Then,  too,  we  have  to  consider  the  loss  of  revenue  from  sugar 
under  the  present  law.  While  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  sugars 
and  the  severe  competition  of  the  foreigner  unite  with  his  legislation  to 
shake  our  domestic  sugar  industry  to  its  very  center,  our  own  legisla- 
tion with  its  vicious  ad  valorem  reduces  our  revenue  below  the  intention 
of  the  present  law  even,  allowing  the  advantages  therefrom  to  flow  to 
our  foreign  competitors  rather  than  into  the  Treasury  and  in  favor  of 
our  domestic  producers. 

I  here  have  a  pamphlet,  which  I  will  not  read,  but  which  I  will  hand 
to  the  stenographer  to  be  incorporated  with  my  remarks  (Exhibit  A). 
It  is  a  document  that  was  sent  around  in  all  the  Western  States  by  the 
Eepublican  National  Committee,  entitled  '^Pamphlet  E,  An  American 
Sugar  Industry.  What  it  Means  to  our  Farmers  and  Mechanics." 
That  was  circulated  during  the  last  campaign  in  every  State  that 
was  interested  in  or  had  projected  the  beet-sugar  industry  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  ON  RECORD. 

At  least  one  great  party  in  this  country  is  on  record  in  favor  of  sub- 
stantial protection  and  encouragement  for  domestic  sugar.  The  act  of 
1890  demonstrated  that,  and  those  who  represented  the  people  at  St. 
Louis  during  the  summer  of  1896  were  presumably  in  accord  with  the 
majority  in  Congress.  It  was  that  sentiment  which  gave  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  its  present  industrial  and  political  complexion.  While 
the  views  of  conventions  and  planks  in  party  platforms  may  have  no 
binding  force  upon  Congress,  they  certainly  ought  to,  and  generally  do, 
bind  the  conscience  of  legislators  of  the  majority.  If  so,  then  is  that 
majority  here  committed  to  the  following,  adopted  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  summer  of  1890 : 

We  condemu  the  present  Administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  this  country.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to 
the  production  ou  American  soil  of  all  of  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use, 
and  for  which  they  pay  other  countries  more  than  $100,000,000  annually. 

Of  all  the  various  agricultural  or  other  industries  in  the  country, 
sugar,  hemp,  and  wool  were  the  ones  there  designated  by  name  for 
special  consideration,  and  we  apprehend  that  if  there  is  any  binding* 
force  in  the  policy  voiced  by  any  convention,  that  which  embraces 
domestic  sugar,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned,  was  thereby  set- 
tled. Nothing  seems  to  be  left  open  except  the  mode  or  method  of 
encouragement.  Such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  production  on 
American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  that  the  American  x)eople  use  embraces 
something  more  than  that  nominal  protection  which  would  simply 
place  our  producers  on  an  even  keel  with  foreign  sugar.  It  signifies 
encouragement,  the  attraction  of  sufiicieut  capital  to  produce  the 
results  stated,  and  it  is  for  Congress  to  say  what  the  method  and 
amount  shall  be.  It  is  an  industrial-economic  question  of  grave 
importance,  as  it  affects  revenue  and  agriculture. 

The  policy  outlined  in  the  resolution  we  have  read  is  a  mere  duplica- 
tion of  that  which  was  suggested  in  1888  and  enacted  into  law  in  1890, 
and  we  can  therefore  assume  that  it  has  long  been  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  majority  not  only  to  protect  but  to  encourage  American  sugar  pro- 
duction from  the  raw  material  grown  on  our  own  soil. 

The  question,  then,  is,  What,  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  should  be 
the  method  employed  to  accomplish  results!  Around  this  incidental 
considerations  revolve.  We  may  not  return  to  the  policy  entire  of  1890, 
because  the  conditions  are  not  the  same.  We  had  at  that  time  a  redun- 
dant revenue;  to-day  we  sadly  need  as  much  additional  as  was  then 
taken  off*. 

In  1875,  when  the  Treasury  needed  additional  revenue  and  25  per 
cent  was  put  upon  sugar,  it  was  proposed  to  put  an  increased  tax  on 
whisky,  and  also  an  additional  $1  tax  on  beer,  which  was  defeated.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  tax  tea  and  coffee,  which  only  got  33  votes  in  the 
House,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  also,  50  to  6.  Apprehending 
that  similar  propositions  may  again  be  brouglit  forward,  we  desire  to 
say  one  word  only  in  answer  to  those  who  may  seek  to  again  place  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar  in  the  same  category.  Between  sugar  and  tea  and 
coffee  this  economic  or  industrial  distinction  exists,  so  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1842,  when,  drawing  a  line  between  tea  and 
coffee  and  sugar,  he  said : 

In  regard  to  the  article  of  su^ar,  the  case  is  this:  Although  its  use  is  equally 
extensive  with  that  of  tea  and  coffee,  yet  it  is  a  domestic  produc&on,  and  its  culture 
in  Louisiana  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer.    It  is  therefore  a  fair  subject 
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for  revenuo  and  incidental  protection.  The  interest  of  agriculture  is  one  which  we 
are  bound  to  cherish.  It  has  the  higher  claims  on  my  regard  because  it  is  an  agri- 
cultural interest. 

The  act  of  1890  was  in  operation  only  three  years  and  two  months, 
but  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  with  encouraging  legislation  the 
United  States  can  eventually  produce  its  own  sugar;  but  as  to  coffee 
and  tea  we  must  forever  rely  upon  foreign  countries.  Sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee  are  all  necessaries  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  but 
V  hen  it  comes  to  legislating  a  discriminating  rule  is  applicable.  Sugar 
was  never  cheaper  than  it  was  from  April  to  July,  1894,  and  from 
December,  1894,  to  May,  1895;  and  $29,800,000  is  certainly  the  minimum 
of  revenue  from  sugar.  It  does  not  even  represent  the  policy  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  as  we  understand  that  phrase,  considering  Treasury 
deficits. 

SUGAR  AND  RECIPROCITY. 

We  are  not  advised,  of  course,  whether  reciprocity  is  to  cut  any 
figure,  in  connection  with  sugar,  in  the  sugar  schedule,  as  in  1890. 
While  statistics  will  show  that  reciprocity  was  important  to  products 
other  than  domestic  sugar,  and  while  we  believe  the  principle  where 
applied  so  that  it  is  recix)rocal  is  sound  and  economic,  we  enter  earnest 
protest  against  its  application  in  such  cases  as  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment. The  question  may  arise.  Should  we  use  sugar  in  any  way  in  aid 
of  reciprocity?  On  that  i)oint  the  friends  of  domestic  sugar  feel  called 
upon  to  say  that  while  they  do  not  object  to  this,  their  industry  must 
not  be  used  to  advantage  other  products,  regardless  of  injury  that 
might  come  to  it  from  harsh  or  unstable  legislation.  Facts  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  are  these,  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
did  not  favor,  but  opposed,  the  substitution  of  the  bounty  for  duty  on 
sugar  in  1890.  The  main  objection  was  the  fear  that  the  bounty  would 
not  be  permanent  for  the  time  promised,  and  that  fear  proved  well 
founded.  Sugar  simply  acquiesced  in  what  was  put  upon  it,  and  other 
interests,  equally  with  that  of  sugar,  reaped  the  advantage.  Sugar 
got  no  more  protection,  nor  as  much,  under  the  bounty  law  than  it  had 
been  obtaining  under  the  duty  policy.  The  bounty  proved  more  stimu- 
lating. The  only  advantage  it  supposed  it  obtained  was  the  promise 
of  fourteen  years' time;  as  fair  a  contract  as  the  Government  could 
make  with  man,  avoided  and  abrogated  in  1894,  in  the  face  of  the 
House  report,  recognizing  the  equity  in  it  and  repealing  it  by  easy 
stages. 

Domestic  sugar  stood  forth,  we  claim,  content  to  take  less  of  i)rotec- 
tion  by  bounty  than  it  had  been  receiving  from  duty,  hoping  that  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  nation's  faith  as  to  time  would  be  kept.  That 
pledge  was  repudiated,  and  the  sugar  industry  does  not  now  proi)ose, 
if  it  can  help  it,  to  be  again  immolated  upon  any  altar  so  unsubstantial 
as  the  act  of  1890  proved  to  be,  nor  solely  that  other  and  even  surplus 
domestic  interests  might  be  benefited. 

We  think  the  hoped-for  advantages  at^cruing  from  reciprocity  can  l>e 
secured  in  other  ways  than  by  any  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  domestic- 
sugar  producers,  and  in  the  manner  which  we. will  suggest  later  on. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  child  of  the 
Republic,  an  **  infant  industry,"  if  you  please,  and  therefore,  upon  every 
principle  ever  advanced  by  the  Whig,  the  Hepublican,  or  the  "  inciden- 
tal'^  policy  of  the  Democracy,  it  is  entitled  to  superior  consideration; 
certainly  equal  favor  with  wool,  suri)lus  meats^  flour,  tobacco,  or  well- 
established  woolen  and  cotton  manitfactures. 
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We  beg  to  note  the  rule  laid  down  by  President  Jackson  in  1829.  He 
said: 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  is  that  which  places  our  own  in  fair  competition  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

And  of  course  all  the  conditions,  including  hostile  legislation,  are  to 
be  considered  in  applying  this  rule.    He  further  said : 

Wo  must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  in  other  nations,  and  wo  aro  therefore 
compelled  to  adapt  our  own  to  their  regulations  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
avoid  serious  iujury,  and  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  our 
commerce,  and  our  manufactures. 

As  we  understand  it,  that  was  precisely  what  Congress  desired  to  do 
in  1890.  The  policy  of  that  act  comprehended  commercial  and  inter- 
national as  well  as  financial  and  industrial  benefits.  Certain  conditions 
existed  abroad  inimical  to  our  interests,  and  we  also  found  certain 
financial  and  other  conditions  at  home,  and  to  induce  foreign  nations  to 
deal  fairly,  to  reduce  our  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  at  the  same  time 
save  from  destruction  and  likewise  encourage  the  important  home 
industry  of  sugar,  a  certain  line  of  policy,  containing  several  units,  was 
adopted.  It  was  beyond  cavil,  honestly  conceived,  patriotic  in  spirit, 
wise,  and  economic,  but  because  of  a  political  theory  or  tenet,  it  seems 
to  have  lacked  the  essential  element  of  stability,  and  yet  it  was  just  as 
enduring  as  other  i)rotective  features  of  the  tariff*  of  1890.  Protection 
and  encouragement  for  many  industries  were  swept  away  by  the  storm 
in  1894.  As  an  economic  suggestion,  as  well  as  to  extend  additional 
protection  and  adequate  encouragement  to  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, we  are  inclined  to  favor  it  as  a  basis  for  a  sugar  schedule. 

THE  DUAL.  POLICY. 

In  other  words,  a  duty  and  a  bounty  on  sugar.  Such  a  schedule,  prop- 
erly adjusted,  can  be  made  as  nearly  fair  to  all  interests  as  possible, 
jeopardizing  none.  It  can  be  made  to  yield  more  revenue  out  of  which 
the  bounty  can  be  paid,  while  it  will  offer  sufficient  protection  and 
adequate  encouragement  to  develop  the  domestic  industry. 

If  we  were  to  suggest  a  dual  sugar  schedule  for  additional  revenue 
with  fair  protection  and  adequate  encouragement,  we  would  say,  give 
all  sugars  of  75  test  and  under  1  cent  per  pound,  with  three  one-hun- 
dred ths  of  a  cent  additional  for  each  degree  or  fraction  thereof  above 
75  and  below  90  test  by  the  polarfscope,  and  four  oue-hundredths  of  a 
cent  for  each  degree  or  fraction  thereof  above  96  test  by  the  polariscoix*, 
with  a  4  and  8  cent  rate  on  molasses.  Then  on  all  sugars  above  10 
Dutch  standard  in  color  and  upon  all  sugars  which  have  been  discolorexl 
make  the  diff'erential  rate  on^  fourth  of  a  cent  instead  of  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  with  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  export  bounties,  and 
we  should  have  to  put  it  on  raw  as  well  as  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Why  a  countervailing  duty! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Because  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  as  pro- 
ducers of  raw  sugar  here,  and  we  then  want  the  advantage  that  would 
be  derived  from  a  tariff*  and  a  countervailing  duty  on  that  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Please  extend  your  argument  on  that  point. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  What  1  mean  to  say  is  jsiraply  this,  that  if  Germany 
gives  an  export  bounty  to  force  raw  sugar  into  this  country  we  would 
like  to  have  this  country  lay  a  duty  to  meet  that  bounty  in  order  to 
protect  our  home  makers  of  raw  sugar.  That  is  our  interest  in  it,  and 
we  also  ask  that  an  equal  countervailing  duty  be  put  on  the  higher 
grades  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  also  incidentally  of 
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ourselves.  But  if  you  put  tlie  duty  on  the  refined  sugar  only,  you  allow 
them  to  get  their  refined  sugar  that  much  cheaper  and  you  do  not  pro- 
tect the  home  producer.  You  protect  the  refiner  but  not  the  home 
producer.  The  sum  might  be  tentative,  to  go  off  when  exi)ort  bounties 
are  repealed. 

This  would  place  domestic  refiners  of  foreign  sugars  on  nearly  the 
same  plane  of  protective  advantage  which  they  now  have  over  the  for- 
eign refiner,  and  it  would  seem  fair,  in  view  of  the  imx>ortations  of  refined 
sugar  (187,453,791  pounds)  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 
Then,  to  further  protect,  and  especially  to  encourage,  the  production  of 
domestic  sugar,  to  attract  into  that  industry  additional  capital,  we 
would,  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  pay  our  domestic  producers  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugars  testing  not  less  than  90  degrees  by 
the  polariscope  produced  from  beets,  cane,  or  sorghum  grown  in  the 
United  States.  If  thought  desirable,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  of  the  bounty 
could  go  off  at  the  expiration  of  every  four  years,  making  it  one  half  a 
cent  after  four  years,  and  one-quarter  after  eight  years,  the  entire 
bounty  to  cease  in  twelve  years,  which  we  claim  as  the  unexpired  bal- 
ance of  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government 
toward  her  home  sugar  producers  in  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890. 

To  this  schedule  we  would  add  a  provision,  providing  that  as  to 
sugars  from  nations  imposing  unreasonable  restrictions  or  exactions 
that  refuse  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  for  a  free  and  fair 
exchange  of  products  the  duties  would  be  from  30  to  50  per  cent  above 
the  stated  specifics.  Or,  instead  of  that,  apply  to  such  nations  the 
provisions  substantially  of  section  2  of  the  so-called  Kerr  bill  (H.  R. 
3212,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session),  minus  the  tea  and  coffee 
clause,  or  the  latter  part  of  section  3  of  the  Hopkins  bill  (H.  R.  8108). 

Such  a  schedule  would  return  on  the  basis  of  our  imports  of  dutiable 
sugars  under  16  Dutch  standard  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  about  $49,600,000.  If  from  this  a  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  be  deducted,  say  $5,600,000,  the  net  revenue  from  sugars 
would  be  $44,000,000.  This  schedule  would  give  only  fair  protection  and 
sufficient  encouragement  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  domestic 
sugar.  It  would  not  materially  increase  the  price  of  sugar,  and  it  would 
allow  it  to  play  its  part  in  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  We  would  get  at 
least  $15,000,(K)0  more  of  revenue  from  sugars  and  we  would  be  aiding 
the  domestic  product  at  a  critical  time,  and  the  expensive  educational 
work  in  its  behalf  since  1890  would  not  be  lost. 

We  need  the  revenue  from  sugar,  and  protection  for  the  domestic 
product,  and  finally,  if  a  sugar  schedule  imposing  a  given  rate  of  duty 
is  not  increased  too  much,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  increase  falls 
on  the  consumer.  We  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Wells  said  on  this 
point  in  his  report  of  1866  as  one  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commission : 

In  advanciDg  the  castoms  and  excise  rates  on  foreii^  and  domestic  cane  sugars 
one-half  a  cent  perpoand,  it  is  not  certain  tbat  this  advance  wiU  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer. Unlike  coffee,  the  prodnction  of  sngar  throughout  the  world  continually 
tends  to  exceed  the  demand  for  consumption,  and  thus  the  additional  one-half  cent 
duty  would  fall  mainly  on  the  foreign  producer  and  only  slightly  on  our  consumers. 

We  think  this  opinion  has  the  greater  force  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture in  sugar  production,  when  competition  is  strained  to  its  highest 
tension,  and  that  it  is  proven  true  by  the  fact  that  foreign  sugar-pro- 
ducing nations  are  forcing  their  sugars  upon  us  at  and  perhaps  below 
cost,  in  order  to  gain  an  outlet  and  a  market  for  their  surplus. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  "continental"  system,  equally  as  sure  in 
its  operations  toward  those  who  do  not  employ  it  as  were  the  Napoleon 
and  English  edicts,  should  be  firmly  met,  especially  when  the  objects 
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are  purely  selfish  and  not  for  revenue,  being  neither  free  trade  nor 
fair  trade,  and  intended  and  calculated  to  restrict  our  meat  and  flour 
trade  and  destroy  our  domestic  sugar  industry  as  well.  The  American 
people  undoubtedly  desire  action  in  this  direction.  They  have  8x>oken 
several  times  with  marked  emphasis,  and  the  appeals  of  our  agricultur- 
ists should  be  heeded  when  Congress  has  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
as  is  here  presented.  Whatever  minor  differences  may  exist  as  to  our 
policy,  there  is  one  consideration  which  should  operate  to  allay  all 
dissensions.  At  a  time  when  a  great  economic  industrial  and  commer- 
cial struggle  between  nations  is  going  on,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  theories  will  subserve  our  best  interests.  In  such  a 
warfare,  theories  at  home  can  not  withstand  the  practical  results  of 
foreign  x>olicies  based  upon  national  aggrandizement.  A  great  nation 
like  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  break  into  factions  over  its 
own  industrial  and  financial  x>olicy  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions. 
It  too  greatly  concerns  agricultural  development,  commercial  benefits, 
and  revenue,  to  admit  of  factional  jealousies  or  party  dispute.  If  we 
desire  to  hold  up  and  develop  our  domestic-sugar  industry,  no  time  is 
more  auspicious,  no  moment  so  critical. 

To  all  this  we  now  add  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  world, 
population,  consumption,  exports,  and  cost  of  labor,  etc. 

Cane-sugar  production  of  principal  couniries,  and  total  in  tons. 


Country. 


189&-96. 


Cuba '    240,000 

Puerto  llico I      60.000 

British  West  Indies I    153,800 

French  Wetit  lDflie« |      80,000 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo I      50.000 

Demerara j    105, 000 

Brazil  (exports) I    225,000 

Argentina 120,000 

Peru 68.000 

603,259 
245.000 
276,700 


Java  (exports) 

Philippine  Islands . 
Africa 


1893-04. 


1»  087, 000 

60,000 

162,700 

79,800 

40,000 

102,900 

275,000 

60,000 

65.000 

496,400 

196,000 

261,860 


Total  cane  production  of  the  world  in  1895-96 tons..  2,822,460 

Total  beet-sugar  production 7 do ...  4, 323, 900 

Total  heet'Sugar  production  of  iJie  principal  countries  of  the  world  and  recent  increase. 


Country. 


Germany 
Austria.. 
France... 
Russia. . . 
Bel^nm  . 
Holland.. 


1895-96. 


Tons. 
1, 607, 812 
791, 405 
667,853 
780,000 
230.000 
106,830 


1891-92. 


Tons. 
1, 198, 156 
786,566 
650,377 
550,600 
180,375 
46.815 


The  population  of  the  several  great  beet-sugar  producing  nations  of 
Europe,  the  per  capita,  and  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  sugar, 
and  estimated  exports,  including  surplus,  are  as  follows : 


Country 


German  Empire. 
France 


Population. 


49, 421, 000 
38  219  000 

Austria-Hungary 41^827!  000 

Russian  Empire 113,355,000 

^^ited  states 70,000,000 


Per 
capita  con- 
sumption. 


Total  con- 
sumption. 


Potinds. 
26| 

sol 

20 
11 
62| 


Tons. 
642,973 
577, 107 
418, 270 
623,452 
2, 100,  000 


Exports 

and  surplas 

estimated. 


Tons. 

900,000 

90,000 

380.000 

160,000 
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Consul  Warner,  under  date  of  December,  1891,  gives  the  following  as 
the  exports  of  sugar  (including  candy)  from  Germany : 

Tods. 

1876-77 57,953 

1881-82 308,260 

1889-90 »718,985 

Consul  Edwards,  in  1890,  placed  the  export  of  sugar  (exclusive  of 
candy)  from  Germany  at  439,654  tons.  In  a  recent  report  our  consul  at 
Chemnitz  says  Germany  exported  the  last  fiscal  year  958,128  tons,  and 
he  estimates  the  consumption  at  668,8G0  tons. 

LABOR,  COST  OF,  ABROAD. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  France  runs  about 
the  same  a^  in  Germany  and  Austria, 

Consul  Washburn  places  wages  in  Germany  at  from  45  to  85  cents 
I)er  day  for  men,  30  to  60  cents  for  women,  and  10  to  20  cents  for  children, 
and  he  observes  that  so  important  is  this  item  regarded  abroad  ''that 
Germans  of  experience  freely  express  the  opinion  that  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  would  effectually  prevent  that 
country  from  ever  being  a  dangerous  competitor." 

Consul  Hawes  places  the  average  wages  in  Austria-Hungary  at 
fr*om  38  to  72  cents  per  day  for  males  and  as  low  as  10  cents  a  day  for 
females. 

Average  prices  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  Unit^  States. 

Cents.  :  Cents. 


1888 7.0 

1889 7.6 

1890 6.1 

1891 4.6 


1892 4.4 

1893 4.8 

1894 4.1 

1895 4.1 


The  Chairman.  What  do  I  understand  you  ask  lor  sugar,  say,  test- 
ing 920! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Ninety-two,  IJ  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  three-fourths-  of  a  cent  bounty  besides  T 

Mr.  GxNARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  over  100  per  cent;  2.18  cents  is  the 
price  of  that  sugar,  and  therefore  you  ask  for  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Let  us  see.    For  96^  test,  2.18  cents.    We  ask  the 
difference  between  2.18  and  1 J  cents.    That  is  not  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  costs  2.18  free! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half,  besides 
protection  against  the  export  bounty! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  a  bounty  of  half  a  cent  to  offset  that,  and 
I  ask  really  for  half  a  cent  because  I  scale  it  down.    The  idea  is  to 
get  it  about  on  the  equivalent  with  the  McKinley  bill,  with  which  we 
know  we  can  develop  the  industry.    Without  it,  I  don't  k^ow. 
,  Mr.  Payne.  What  degrees  of  test! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  depends  on  what  factories  you  take,  and  what  years. 
We  have  produced  at  diff'erent  times  diiferent  kinds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  about  the  average  test! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  suppose  it  is  about  92^. 


»The  candy  being  215,736. 
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Mr.  Patite.  Under  the  bounty  law  of  1890  was  not  the  industry  very 
rapidly  developed  f 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  fully  adequate,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  was  under  the  law  of  1890. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  more  than  adequate  for  protection! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  You  remember  that  those 
factories  that  refine  their  own  sugar  get  the  additional  half  cent.  The 
factories  that  made  white  sugar  directly  got  a  prote<*tion  of  2^  cents 
under  the  McKinley  bill.  The  factories  that  make  refined  sugar  are 
interested  in  the  duty  on  refined,  but  only  to  a  small  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  their  interest  as  raw-sugar  producers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  do  you  ask  to  have  the  four  one-hundredths  cent 
for  each  degree  after  OG degrees? 

Mr.  OXNABD.  I  should  think  we  ought  to  have  it  to  give  a  little  more 
protection  to  the  sugar  refiners. 

Mr.  Paynb.  After  96  degrees! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  After  96  degrees.  I  don^t  care.  I  am  not  standing 
on  that.    Three  points  would  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  aware  that  adding  only  three  one-hundredths 
after  96  degrees  for  every  degree  gives  a  large**  equivalent  percentage  ad 
valorem  duty  than  it  does  on  the  degrees  below  96  degrees  adding 
three  one-hundredths! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  No;  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  simi)ly  a  fact. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  understand  from  the  statements  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  importers  here,  who  have  figured  it  out,  that  those  three 
points  give  a  variation  of  only  3  per  cent  iu  the  ad  valorem  value  of 
the  difierent  sugars  on  the  grades  from  75  to  100  degrees. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  1  understand  you,  iu  1890  you  were  apprehensive  that 
a  bounty  would  not  be  a  permanent  institution! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir,  we  were.  If  I  remember  correctly  you  were 
on  the  committee  before  which  we  appeared  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now  do  you  think  that  a  bounty  enacted  in  1896  or 
1897  would  be  i>ermanent! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  expect  the  Kepublican  party  to  stay  in  power. 
[Laughter.]    I  believe  it  would  be  permanent  simply  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  believe  it  will  stay  iu  power  on  account  of  the 
prosperity  it  has  brought  since  the  election.    |  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  by  the  encouragement  they  will  receive 
from  the  beet-sugar  country  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  vote  is  so 
very  close  in  the  Senate  that  the  situation  is  improved  in  that  respect 
now! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or  is  the  wish  father  to  the  thought! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  believe  it.  I  believe  if  you  would  give  th^se  agricul- 
turists a  diversified  agriculture  they  would  vote  differently. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  such  a  prospect  in  1890. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  It  was  not  materialized  then;  it  had  not  gone  far 
enough. 

Mr.  MoMiLLlN.  This  Hawaiian  sugar  was  refined  or  is  refined  mainly 
by  the  refiners  located  in  Utah  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  beyond  you! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  of  it  is  refined  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  By  what  is  known  as  the  Spreckels  refinery! 

Mr,  OxNABD,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Was  there  at  any  time,  or  is  there  now,  an  agree- 
ment between  that  system  of  refineries  and  the  refineries  in  the  East — 
the  American  Sugar  llefining  Company — ^that  they  will  not  invade  each 
other's  territories! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  From  hearsay  and  from  ordinary  general  impression,  I 
think  there  must  have  been. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Does  that  exist  now? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  have  substantially  parceled  out  the  market  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  treaty  witli  Hawaii  has  been  used  as  one 
of  the  means  of  c')>ccomplishing  that  result,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  mean  indirectly — it  supplies  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  OxNARD.  It  does;  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  anxious  to  have 
that  treaty  abrogated. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  agree  with  you  fully  as  to  that. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  They  invade  our  territory  with  the  product  of  cheap 
coolie  labor. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  One  part  of  the  trust  dominates  one  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  part  dominates  the  other  territory? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  And  they  farm  out  the  American  people  as  con- 
sumers? You  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  requiring 
this  increase  of  taxes.  Were  you  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  the  bond  sales  that  were  made  last  year  there  is  on  hand  in 
the  Treasury  an  excess  of  the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve  that  is  usu- 
ally kept  there,-  and  that  we  have  now  between  $100,000,000  and 
$125,000,000  of  surplus  ? 

Mr.  EUSSELL.  And  debts  to  cover  it? 

Mr.  OxNABD.  I  don't  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  has  no  connection  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  That  has  connection  with  what  taxes  ought  to  be 
imposed  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  willing  to  admit  it  is  there  by  reason  of  bond 
sales. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  don't  know  of  any  method  of  getting  it  into  circu- 
lation again  except  by  the  ordinary  means  of  the  Government.  Let 
me  see  if  I  understood  you.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  did  not 
think  it  probable  that  this  beet-sugar  industry  could  be  developed 
except  on  rates  of  duty  you  have  suggested;  that  lower  rates  would 
not  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  OxNABD.  That  lower  rates  would  certainly  not  accomplish  it. 


Schedule  A. 

SUGAR  PLANK  IN  TBE  RBPUBLICAN  PLATFORM,  1898. 

''We  condomn  the  present  Administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  pro< 
ducers  of  the  United  States.  The  Repahlican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will 
lead  to  tbe  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people 
use,  and  for  which  we  are  sending  abroad  annuall}*  more  than  $100,0(X),000  to  foreign 
countries.'' 

PAY  THIS  $100,000,000  TO  OUR  |FARMERS-THE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  WOULD  GIVE 
TO  OUR  OWN  FARMERS  AND  WORKINGMEN  $100,000,000  WHICH  NOW  GOES  ABROAD 
EVERY  YEAR. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  a  speech  delivered  hy  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  March  16, 
1892,  replying  to  the  question  whether  lie  was  opposed  to  any  protection  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  (State  or  national),  said :  ''  I  am,  most  assuredly.'' 
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Beet  sugar  can  be  saccossfuUy  prodaced  in  all  the  Stat-es  of  the  Upi>er  MiMissippi 
Valley  and  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  $100,000,000  which  we  now  send  abroi^ 
every  year  to  buy  our  sugar  should  be  paid  to  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  the 
United  States  aud  to  those  of  the  cane-prodnciug  sections  of  the  South.  Had  the 
Republican  party  been  permitted  to  carry  out  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  act 
framed  under  Major  McKinley's  direction  in  1890,  this  great  work  would  now  be 
fairly  under  way,  and  many  millions  of  dolbirs  being  distributed  among  the  farmers 
instead  of  paying^  it  to  foreign  producers  of  sugar.  Probably  the  larger  portion  of 
the  arable  lands  included  within  our  vast  domain  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  sugar  bpet.  The  sugar  beet  does  best  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  and  about 
Nebraska.  It  does  well  in  all  of  the  great  Northwest.  It  is  very  rich  in  Wisconsin. 
It  can  bo  grown  to  advantage  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  in  least  adapted  to  New 
England  aud  the  South.  Even  upon  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior,  wherever  irriga- 
tion is  practicable,  it  is  believed  that  the  sugar  beet  might  be  made  an  exceedingly 
profitable  crop. 

Louisiana  aud  Texas  are  the  States  in  which  cane  sugar  can  be  most  successfully 
produced.  Sorghum  is  grown  in  many  States,  and  much  maple  sugar  is  made  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  the  friend  of  the  sugar  beet.  With  an  eye  keenly 
on  the  alert  for  every  opportunity  for  our  own  people  to  establish  their  industrial 
and  commercial,  as  well  as  political,  independence  of  other  nations,  it  has  not  over- 
looked the  importance  of  protection  for  the  sugar  grower,  whatever  the  vegetable 
product  of  which  sugar  is  made.  Judge  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  aud  Means,  favored  it.  His  patriotic  aud  states- 
manlike successor,  William  McKinley,  now  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  highest 
ofiice  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  tariff  measure  adopted 
by  the  American  Congress  in  1890,  clearly  saw  the  necessity  and  advisability  of 
'Moing  something  for  sugar,''  and  included  in  the  schedule  of  duties  upon  foreign 
sugars  a  provision  authorizing  the  payment  "  to  the  prodacer  of  sugar  testing  not 
less  than  85  degrees  by  the  polar iscope,  from  beets,  sorghum,  or  sugar  cane  grown  in 
the  United  States,"  of  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  ])ouud.  For  tho  payment  of  these 
bounties  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  draw  his  warranto  on  the 
Treasurer  of  tlie  United  States  '^  for  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary,  which  sums  shall 
be  certified  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  by-whom  the  bounties 
shall  be  disbursed.''  Tho  stimulating  effect  of  this  provision  upon  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  was  appareut  in  the  increase  of  the  amount  made,  from  250,000  tons  in 
1890  to  350,000  tons  in  1894.  The  eff"ect  upon  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  even 
more  marked  ;  it  went  from  2,800  tons  in  1890  to  22,000  tons  in  1894. 

So  great  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  Republican  party  in  tho  sugar  beet  that  it 
distributed  imported  seed  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv,  required  reports  on 
the  cultivation  of  this  root  from  the  Government  agricultural  experiment  stations 
created  by  law,  and  published  a  voluminous  consular  report  on  beet-sugar  making 
in  Europe. 

The  Democratic  party,  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill,  abolished  the  bounty  on 
home-grown  sugars.  It  did  more  than  that.  It  refused  to  pay  the  bounties  due 
under  the  McKinley  Act.  An  appropriation  had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  when, 
in  Jannary,  1895,  Comptroller  R.  B.  Bowler,  under  cover  of  a  decision  by  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Washington,  that  the^bounty  was  unconstitutional,  declined  to  pass 
favorably  upon  the  claims  of  the  sugar  producers  accruing  in  1893.  A  short  but 
forcible  decision  against  Bowler*was  rendered  in  the  United  States  circuit  ctmrt  at 
New  Orleans  in  December,  1895,  by  Judge  Pardee,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  Comptroller  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
the  bounty  must  be  paid. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  dispute  over  these  bounties  is  told  in  the  following 
telegram  from  Washington,  dated  August  3,  1896 : 

"  Washington,  Anguet  S. 

"The  warrants  for  the  payment  of  ther  sugar  bounties  earned  in  1894  (except  maple 
sugar),  the  payment  of  which  was  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 in 
the  deficiency  act  of  1895,  were  issued  to-day.  The  facts  in  connection  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Comptroller  to  pass  these  claims  and  the  long  litigation  which  resalted 
in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ordering  their  payment  are  familiar  to  the 
public.  The  proved  claims  are  prorated,  each  claimant  receiving  under  the  $5,000,000 
appropriation  84  per  cent  of  his  claim.  The  total  amount  of  the  490  warrants  issued 
to-day  is  $4,988,036." 

AMERICAN  BKKT-6UQAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  farmers,  artisans, 
and  the  various  trades  of  the  United  States  from  the  fostering  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try by  means  of  a  proper  protective  tarifi^  insuring  home  production  of  the  S  per  cent 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  which  is  now  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  which  over  $100,000,000  is  paid  to  foreign  farmers  and  manufacturers. 
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It  has  been  compiled  and  calculated  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  1894-95,  and  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  beet  raisers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska,  aod  Utah  ;  also  from  official  returns  of  some  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

More  particularly,  it  exhibits — 

First.  The  amount  of  sugar  consumed,  produced,  and  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1894,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  on  this  account  to  foreign  countries  by 
our  people  and  thus  withdrawn  from  our  circulation. 

Second.  The  sources  of  supply  and  the  countries  benefited. 

Third.  The  number  of  factories  required  and  the  number  of  people  who  would  be 
supported  in  producing  the  sugar  now  imported. 

Fourth.  The  value,  cost  of  production,  and  profits  to  our  farmers  from  the  growing 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  beets  required  to  produce  the  sugar  now  imported. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  construction  of  tlie  jiumber  of  factories  necessaiy  to  produce 
the  sugar  now  imported,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be  distributed  among 
our  machine  shops,  mechanics,  and  laborers  for  the  erection  of  the  plants. 

Sixth.  The  amount  of  money  n>  hich  would  be  annually  expended  among  our  people 
in  the  beet  fields,  and  for  labor  and  material  in  the  factories,  if  the  sugar  now 
im})orted  were  produced  at  home. 

Seventh.  Recapitulation  of  benefits  to  farmers  and  the  various  trades  were  the 
sugar  now  imported  produced  in  our  own  country. 

I. 

CONSUMPTION  OF   SUGAK   IN  THE   UNKTED   STATES  IN   1894. 


Item. 


Produced  at  home 

Imported 

Sagar  consumed 


Tons. 


305,800 
1.718,894 


2, 024. 694 


Value. 


120,283,014 
108,588,946 


128,871,960 


II. 
SOURCE   OF  SUPPLY  OF   SUGAR  IMPORTED  IN  1895. 


From- 


Europe 

Cuba 

Sandwich  Islands A 

Ea«i  1 1  nd  ies 

Britiflh  Indies 

Brazil 

Demerara 

Other  West  Indies 

Puerto  Rico 

Other  countries 

Total 


Tona. 


1,005,761 

164. 310 

150,845 

135, 894 

120. 657 

87.646 

45,757 

45,347 

31,  402 

15, 137 

1,804,866 


III. 
FACTORIES   REQUIRED  AND  NUMBER  OF   PEOPLE   SUPPORTED, 

To  prodiice  the  amount  of  sugar  now  imported  would  require  920  factories  with  a 
capiicity  of  350  tons  of  heets  each  for  every  working  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Each  factory  would  work  up  the  product  of  2,000  acres  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  920 
factoricH  would  utilize  the  product  of  1,840,000  acres.  At  an  average  of  10  tons  of 
sugar  beets  per  acre,  this  would  equal  18,400,000  tons  of  beets,  which  would  be  the 
amount  of  beets  necessary  to  produce  the  sugar  now  imported.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  factories  and  in  the  beet  tields  would  represent  a  population 
of  about  2,500,000  people. 

BEET  GROWING  AS  AN  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  total  average  amount  annually  paid  to  our  farmers  for  sugar  beets  required  by 
920  factories,  in  order  to  produce  1,718,894  tons  of  sugar  now  imported,  would  be: 
For  18,400,000  tons  of  beets,  at  $4.20  per  ton,  $77,280,000,  40  per  cent  of  which  (or 
about  $30;000,000)  would  on  an  average  represent  the  farmers'  share  of  the  total  sum 
earned. 
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V. 

COST  OP  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

The  average  cost  of  constraotion  of  each  factory  having  a  capacity  of  350  tons  is 
$400,000;  or,  for  920  factories,  $368,000,000.  which  would  be  distributed  auiong  onr 
machine  shops  and  the  building  trades.  Since  90  per  cent  of  nearly  all  onr  fabrics 
represents  labor,  it  would  follow  that  $331,200,000  would  go  directly  into  the  hands 
ot  our  mechanics  and  of  laborers. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  materials  and  labor  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
18,400,000  tons  of  beets  (the  amount  necessary  to  manufacture  the  sugar  now  imported) 
and  the  amount  of  money  placed  in  circulation  through  the  channels  of  this  most 
important  industry  would  be  as  shown  in  the  following  detailed  statement: 

Detailed  estimate  of  coat  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  18,400,000  tons  of  sugar  beets. 


Labor  and  materials. 


Labor  aa  per  payroll 

lieeto,  20,000  tons,  at  $4.20 

Coal,  2,800  tons,  at  $3.33 

Lime  rock,  1,200  tons,  at  $2 

Coke,  144  tons,  at  $13 

Filter  cloth,  4,000 yards,  at  17  cents. 

Filter  bags,  800,  at  25  cents 

Sugar  bags,  44,000,  at  14  cents 

Salphnr,  4|  tons,  at  $22 

Hyarochloric  acid,  carboys,  00,  at  $3 

iMxla,  200  pounds,  at  35  cents 

Cylinder  oil,  50  gallons,  at  60  cents. 
Machine  oil,  200  gallons,  at  30  cents 

Tallow,  300  poonds,  at  7  cents 

Coal  oil,  10  oases,  at  $1.80 a  . . . 

Waste,  200  pounds,  at  10  cents 

Beet  knives,  150,  at  $1 

Carbon  for  100  electric  lights,  at  $1. 

Chemicals  for  laboratory 

Incidental  and  petty  expenses 

Taxes  on  $125,000,  l{  per  cent 

Insurance,  1  percent 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

Total  annual  expenditure. ... 


For  020 
factories. 


$17,599,600 

77, 280, 000 

8,586,360 

2,208,000 

1,722,240 

625,600 

184.000 

5,667,200 

91.080 

165,600 

64,400 

27,600 

55,200 

19,320 

16.560 

18,400 

138,000 

920.000 

230,000 

460,000 

1,725,000 

920,000 

4,600,000 


122,496,160 


VI. 

LIST  OF  TRADES  BENEFITED,  WITH  AMOUNTS. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would  be  paid  per  annum  to  our  farmers  and  to  each 
of  the  various  trades  and  industries  if  the  1,718,894  tons  of  sugar  now  imported  were 
produced  in  our  own  country  would  he  as  follows: 

To  farmers,  forheets $77,280,000 

To  laborers  in  factories,  for  pay  roll 17, 599, 600 

To  miners,  for  coal 8,586,360 

To  quarrymen,for  lime  rock 2,208,000 

To  coke  manufacturers,  for  coke 1, 722, 240 

To  textile  manufacturers,  for  filter  cloth,  filter  bags,  and  sugar  bags.. .  918, 160 

To  machine  shops  and  repairers,  for  annual  repairs 4, 600, 000 

VII. 

RECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Previous  to  1888  there  was  practically  no  beet-sugar  production  in  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  from  1888  until  1896  wits 
as  follows : 


Year. 

Cane. 

Beets. 

IgflO        , 

Tons. 

143,745 

252,255 

180,250 

228,604 

297,737 

355,384 

260,000 

Tons. 
2,000 

1890        

2,800 
5,400 

1891 

1892          

12,000 

1893 , 

20.000 

1894              

• 

22,000 

1895 , 

20,400 
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Sagar  beete  can  be  saccesBfaUy  grown  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  States  unable  to  grow  beets  produce  sagar  cane  or  sorgbnin.  Farmers 
receive  from  $4  to  $5  a  ton  for  their  beets,  delivered,  according  to  location  of  factory. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  crop  to  the  farmer  is  the  knowledge  which 
he  has  when  ne  puts  his  seed  in  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  exact  amount 
which  he  will  receive  at  harvest  in  the  fall  as  the  result  of  his  year's  work,  since 
contracts  are  made  with  the  farmer  in  the  spring  stipulating  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  beets  at  harvest;  unlike  oats,  com,  wheat,  and  other  crops,  whicn  are  subject  to 
speculation  and  to  manipulation  by  the  boards  of  trade  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
London.  If  the  crop  of  cereals  is  good  the  pric^  is  apt  to  be  low,  whereas  with 
beets  the  farmer  gets  all  the  advantage  of  a  good  crop.  Why  not  help  the  farmer 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  f  * 

Another  point  to  be  considered,  which  farmers  within  a  very  conniderable  radius 
of  a  sugar  factory  appreciate,  is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their  lands.  In  fact, 
land  vfuues  around  and  about  sugar  factories  have  increased  25, 50,  and  even  100  per 
cent  wherever  beet-sugar  factories  have  been  located.  Because  of  the  thorough  till- 
age of  land  required  for  a  crop  of  beets,  other  crops — when  rotated — yield  a  double 
product;  when  the  pulp  is  used  for  feeding  cattle,  as  it  is  used  abroad,  the  increase 
in  number  and  weight  of  stock  becomes  apparent. 

There  is  no  knowu  industry  which  cam  for  the  employment  of  such  a  variety  of 
labor  and  of  material  as  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  There  is  no  industrv  in  which 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  transportation  or  inland  commerce  are  brought  so 
closely  together;  none  which  so  completely  shuts  out  the  middleman  who  is  abroad 
in  the  land  proving  upon  the  people.  The  farmer  has  a  sure  market  close  at  hand. 
He  delivers  nis  beets  or  caue  and  receives  his  money  in  cash,  without  deductions  for 
commission,  storages,  or  other  charges  which  reduce  his  profits;  and  ho  knows  just 
what  he  is  to  receive  per  ton,  and  when  he  is  to  receive  it ;  so  that  he  cau  calculate 
very  closely  what  his  profit  will  be.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  we  have 
the  soil  and  the  climate  to  produce  our  own  sugar.  If  we  do  it  we  shall  keep  over 
$100,000,000  at  home  annually  which  we  are  now  sending  abroad. 

Germany  has  just  increased  its  bounty  to  sugar  exporters,  and  France  has  increased 
its  productive  duties  for  sugar  producers.  In  this  connection  it  might  bo  well  to 
quote  from  a  recent  report  sent  to  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  the  consul  at 
Magdeburg,  Germany,  under  date  of  May  BO,  1896,  says : 

'*  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  speak  a  word  for  our  own  beet-sugar  industry.  If  we 
consider  the  enormous  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  Germany  and  all  other  countries 
that  have  introduced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is  indeed  to  be  desired  that  the 
United  States  should  be  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  produce  its  own  sugar. 
With  our  vast  territory  aud  varied  climate  and  soil,  we  should  find  a  sufficient  area 
adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  oonsume,  if  we  can  sufficiently  protect  the  industry 
against  European  competition,  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties.'' 

If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  with  these  and  other  countries  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  American  manufacturers  and  producers  must  receive  the  same  encour- 
agement from  their  Government  that  Europeans  receive  from  theirs.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  if  the  $100,000,000  which  we  now  send  abroad  for  sugar  could  be  kept  at 
home  this  country  would  be  much  better  off  and  our  farmers  would  be  enormously 
the  gainers.  The  home  production  of  sugar  would  diminish  exportation  of  gold, 
because  the  importation  of  sugar  would  Be  so  reduced  that  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  much  mone^  would,  therefore,  flow 
toward  this  hemisphere  which  now  flows  away  from  it.  This  $100,000,000  would  be 
spent  for  American  labor,  and  that  would  meau  the  employment  of  thousandsjof  idle 
men.  The  farmers  would  have  more  money  and  could  spend  more;  they  could  pay 
off  their  mortgages  and  return  to  the  times  when  they  wore  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  candidate  for  the  Presidencv  nominated  by  the  Chicago  convention  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  helping  the  sugar  industry.  He  worked  and  voted  when  in  Congress 
against  the  sugar  bounty;  he  worked  and  voted  against  a  tariff  for  protection. 
In  his  speech  in  Congress  in  January,  1894,  when  the  sugar  tariff  was  under  c(in- 
sideratiou,  Bryan  said:  ''If  Congress  can  not  properly  give  a  bounty  directly  to  the 
sugar  industry,  neither  can  it  properly  impose  a  tax  upon  sugar  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protectini^  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  as  easy  to  iustify  a  bounty  as  a  pro- 
tective tarifl',  and  it  is  impossible  to  justify  either.''  Should  he  be  elected  uo  bill  in 
aid  of  the  sugar  industry  would  receive  his  sanction. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Republicans  succeed  in  electing  McKinley,  there  will  be 
speedy  legislation  in  favor  of  sugar,  and  not  only  will  the  price  of  beets  be  higlier, 
bat  new  mctories  will  go  ap  all  over  the  United  States,  in  proof  of  which  we  quote 
the  plank  inserted  in  the  Republican  platform  at  St.  Louis  last  June :  "We  condemn 
the  present  Administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  producers  of  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use,  and  for 
wldoh  we  are  sending  abroad  annually  more  than  $100,000,000  to  foreign  countries," 
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Since  1891  not  a  singlo  new  sugar  factory  has  been  built.  With  the  probable 
return  of  the  Republican  party  to  power  the  erection  of  new  factories  is  projected, 
and  hope  and  animation  pervade  this  industry  where  gloom  and  despair  have  existed 
for  the  last  four  years. 


STATEMENT  OF  HEEBEBT  MTRICK,  OF  NEW  TORE,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  December  30 j  1896. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come  before  you 
in  all  due  modesty  as  representative  of,  I  believe  to  be,  the  largest  class 
of  people  in  this  country,  and  the  class  that  is  least  heard  from  in  these 
committee  hearings.  I  refer  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  And 
as  my  credentials  to  show  that  I  represent  these  people,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  them  are  subscribers  to 
the  journals  which  1  have  the  houor  to  edit — the  American  Agricul- 
turist, of  New  York  and  Columbus;  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  of  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco;  the  New  England  Homestead,  of  Springfield, 
and  also  the  Farm  and  Home,  of  Chicago  and  Springfield.  Further- 
more, during  the  past  year,  convinced  of  the  inimense  importance  of 
the  sugar-beet  industry  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  I  have  been 
urging  it  upon  their  attention  very  constantly. 

The  result  of  this,  together  with  the  success  of  the  sugar  factories 
already  established,  is  that  an  intense  interest  has  grown  up  in  this 
industry;  so  much  so  that  after  election,  when  it  appeared  that  there 
would  be  some  legislation  favorable  to  the  develoi)ment  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  we  printed  a  short  article  asking  the  farmers  of  differ- 
ent sections  if  they  wanted  a  beet-sugar  factory;  if  they  did,  to  state 
the  county  that  wanted  it,  or  the  community,  and  to  organize  an  exec- 
utive committee  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  heard  from  about  four  hundred  counties  scatteretl  throughout 
diflTerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the  State  of  New  York  west- 
ward. And  that  is  merely  the  beginning;  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
localities  that  are  extremely  anxious  to  get  beet-sugar  factories. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  not  protect  the  American  farmer.  Pos- 
sibly you  can  not  protect  him  very  much  in  his  wheat,  of  which  he 
produces  a  surplus,  but  you  can  protect  him  on  sugar,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  proposition  before  Congress  to-day — to  take  care  of  the  farmer; 
and  I  feel,  and  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  feel,  that  their  interests 
are  the  interests  that  are  going  to  be  properly  considered  and  most 
thoroughly  and  earnestly  taken  into  account  by  tlie  present  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  next  one. 

Now,  as  to  this  sugar  proposition,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  it  required  every  pound  of  the  wheat  and 
every  barrel  of  flour  exported  by  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  to  pay  for  the  sugar  imported;  also  that  the  total  value  of 
all  live  and  dressed  beef  products  and  lard  exj^orted  during  the  past 
year  barely  equaled  the  amount  paid  for  imported  sugar.  Further,  our 
immense  export  trade  in  cotton  represents  in  value  only  twice  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  our  import  sugar.  Our  vast  export  of  tobacco  must 
be  magnified  thrice  to  counterbalance  sugar  imports.  The  barley,  oat^s, 
and  rye,  fruits  and  nuts,  hops,  vegetables,  oils,  oleomargarine,  butter 
and  cheese,  pork  and  hams,  that  were  exported  la^t  year  all  put  together 
represent  in  value  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  we  paid  for  sugar. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  business  proposition,  that  it  is  an 
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economic  crime  to  compel  American  farmers  to  raise  staples  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  with  which  to  pay  for 
imported  sugar^  besides  standing  the  freight  and  commission  both 
ways.  No  wonder  agriculture  is  depressed,  for  not  only  are  American 
farmers  deprived  of  the  home  market  for  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar 
annually,  but  imports  of  other  produce  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  amount  to  $120,000,000  per  year  in  addition  to  sugar — wool, 
hides,  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables,  breadstuffs,  dairy  produce,  fruits 
and  nuts,  hops,  hay,  oils,  rice,  flaxseed,  bristles,  bark,  eggs,  hair,  etc. 
If  you  choose  to  add  the  imports  of  manufacturers  of  hides,  wool,  and 
cotton,  most  of  which  could  be  made  in  this  country  from  domestic  prod- 
uce, we  have  a  total  of  nearly  $3(X),000,000  a  year,  of  which  American 
farmers  could  and  should  get  a  larger  share,  and  they  can  have  this 
without  necessarily  reducing  their  exports. 

The  present  Administration  is  very  jubilant  over  agricultural  exports 
of  over  $570,000,000  a  year,  apparently  blind  to  the  fact  that  fully  half 
of  these  exports  are  required  to  pay  for  the  sugar  and  the  wool  and  the 
other  stuff  that  we  import  and  which  our  farmers  ought  to  produce. 
Payments  for  these  imports  of  raw  produce  and  manufactures  of  them 
during  the  past  six  years  have  been  $1,750,000,000 — twice  as  much  as 
the  entire  interest-bearing  national  debt;  and  still  we  wonder  why 
agriculture  is  tlepressed. 

Now,  the  American  farmers  demand  a  fair  chance  to  produce  every- 
thing our  people  consume  that  can  be  grown  in  the  United  {States,  and 
they  don't  understand  that  any  political  party — Democratic,  Eepub- 
lican.  Populist,  or  any  of  the  others — oppose  them  in  that  proposition. 
They  want  to  begin  with  sugar.  They  have  found  by  practical  experi- 
ence and  scientific  tests  that  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Caroliuas  to  the  Lakes,  they  can  grow  sugar  beets  as  rich  or  richer 
in  saccharine  contents  than  those  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  impression  here  that  sugar  beets  can 
be  grown  only  in  Nebraska,  California,  and  Utah.  Why,  gentlemen,  a 
sugar  factory  is  about  to  be  erected  in  central  New  York,  at  Rome,  and 
abundant  experiments  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  sugar  beets 
of  the  best  quality  can  be  grown  in  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  in  pretty  much  all  the  country  west  and  north 
of  that.  The  State  of  Iowa  alone,  from  the  result  of  one  year  of  careful 
experiments  there,  according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  are  well 
informed,  can,  with  sutlicient  cax)ital  and  the  devotion  of  sufficient  skill 
and  labor,  produce  all  the  sugar  this  country  consumes;  and  the  same 
way  with  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

You  have  been  talking  politics  here,  and  look  at  the  vote  of  those 
last-mentioned  States!  It  was  the  hope  for  the  sugar  beet  that  made 
those  States  vote  that  way.  They  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a 
chance  for  that  industry.  Now,  the  farmers  want  factories  established 
to  afford  a  market  for  these  silgar  beets,  which  they  are  willing  to  fur- 
nish at  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  At  these  prices  the  crop  is  both  a  new 
and  profitable  one.  Every  acre  devoted  to  it  will  by  so  much  reduce 
the  comi)etition  in  other  branches  of  farming. 

An  acre  of  corn  at  the  W^est,  yielding  40  bushels  of  grain  worth  16 
cents  i)er  bushel,  will  buy  something  more  than  100  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar  at  the  grocery  store.  That  same  acre  of  land  devoted  to 
sugar  beets  will  produce  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  like  the 
finest  white  sugar  you  can  buy.  The  corn  under  such  conditions  returns 
about  $6  per  acre  for  all  the  labor  and  capital  invested  in  that  crop. 
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Sugar  beets  yield  $25  to  $50  per  acre,  and  while  they  require  far  more 
labor  they  pay  for  it  and  leave  a  net  profit  of  $10  to  $25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Steele.  Under  what  conditions  do  they  yield  that  per  acre; 
did  they  do  that  last  yearf 

Mr.  Mybick.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  Rugar  season — in  1896. 

Mr.  Steele.  Fifty  dollars  an  acre! 

Mr.  Mybick.  I  say  from  $25  to  $50,  according  to  what  the  yield  is. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  comparative  labor  cost  in  the  harvesting 
of  those  two  crops! 

Mr.  Myrick.  1  have  that  point  right  here  on  labor.  I  say  the  com 
will  return  abont  $6  an  acre  for  all  the  capital  and  labor  expended,  and 
the  sugar  beets  will  yield  $25  to  $50  an  acre;  and  while  they  require 
far  more  labor,  they  pay  for  it  and  leave  a  net  profit  of  from  $10  to  $15 
or  $20  an  acre,  according  to  what  the  season  is.  Now,  this  labor  item  is 
of  vast  importance.  One  of  the  best  experiments  on  that  point  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  James  Bardin,  of  California,  who,  from  his  experi- 
ence, learned  that  for  every  man  who  gets  a  job  on  a  grain  crop  41  men 
are  employed  on  the  beet  crop.  The  labor  on  225  acres  of  beets  grown 
by  Mr.  James  Bardin  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  yielding  6,082  tons  (includ- 
ing $3,500  pay  roll  at  factory  during  the  manufacture  of  these  beets), 
was  $15,000;  that  is,  the  total  labor  on  this  225  acres  of  beets  was 
$15,000.  The  same  land  in  barley  required  only  $360  for  labor.  Beet 
culture,  however,  can  not  be  learned  in  a  single  season.  It  is  high 
farming,  like  the  market  gardening  near  our  great  cities,  which  is  the 
result  of  lifty  years  of  experience. 

Under  the  best  management  it  takes  from  two  to  four  seasons  for  the 
farmers  in  any  locality  to  learn  how  to  grow  beets  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  they  have  to  be  bright  to  do  it  as  quick  as  that.  Until  this 
is  done  the  sugar  factory  is  not  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  beets 
of  proper  quality.  Meanwhile,  the  immense  investment  is  at  risk — 
from  $300,000  upward  in  each  factory — and  at  best  the  factories  can 
run  only  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  during  the  year. 
Experience  in  this  country  has  demonstrated  that  where  the  industry 
has  survived  this  first  stage  it  has  in  every  case  become  well  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  farmers,  laborers,  railroads, 
and  capitalists  interested  in  the  business.  Now,  what  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  American  beet-sugar  i  ndustry  f  It  is  European  competition, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  I  would  by  no  means  slight 
the  cane-sugar  industry,  because  their  interests  are  mutual,  except  that 
the  cane  crop  is  limited  by  its  environment  to  a  comparatively  small 
section,  soil,  and  climate,  while  the  beet  crop  can  be  grown  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Pacific. 

Europe  is  now  sending  us  nearly  one  hundred  times  as  much  beet 
sugar  as  she  did  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  She  has  developed 
her  beet-sugar  industry  by  a  liberal  system  of  direct  subsidies,  high 
protection,  and  export  bounties,  until  the  European  beet-sugar  industry 
has  practically  ruined  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  tropics  and  monop- 
olized the  sugar  market  of  the  world.  To  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  American  sugar  industry,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  further 
development  of  the  beet-sugar  business  in  this  country,  Germany  has 
recently  increased  its  export  bounty.  And  France  is  about  to  follow 
suit,  thus  enabling  their  sugar  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  below 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  What  is  needed  is  a  reasonable 
specific  duty  on  all  imported  sugar,  with  an  additional  discriminating 
duty  from  countries  paying  an  export  bounty,  equal  to  that  bounty. 
Then  w^itli  such  aid  as  the  various  States  and  localities  interested  may 
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offer  to  secure  sagar  factories^  the  beet-sugar  industry  could  be  put  on 
its  feet  in  this  country,  within  a  very  few  years.  It  would  afford  farmers 
the  new  and  profitable  crop  that  they  must  have.  It  would  also  offer 
a  new  market  for  labor  and  an  immense  business  to  machine  builders, 
railroads  and  others,  and  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  and  it  would  distribute  among  these  people  the  $100,000,000 
that  are  now  paid  annually  for  imported  sugar — 1,000,000,000  during 
the  past  ten  years!  Americans  being  the  greatest  users  of  sugar  in 
the  world,  its  ex>n8umption  here  has  doubled  in  fifteen  years  and  is 
likely  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  future.  Thus  by  1910,  if  the 
domestic  industry  supplies  the  home  market  as  it  should,  it  will  be 
putting  into  the  pockets  of  our  people  $200,000,000  a  year  that  other- 
wise would  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked,  Why  has  not  the  American  beet-sugar 
industry  developed  more  rapidly;  why  is  it  in  its  present  condition, 
after  forty  years  of  protection  f  In  the  first  placC;  when  it  was  first 
tried,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  other  crops  paid  so  much  better 
that  farmers  did  not  have  the  patience  to  learn  how  to  grow  beets. 
The  first  factories  were  not  well  located  to  secure  an  abundant  supply 
of  rich  beets.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  probably  remember 
that  one  of  the  first  factories  was  located  at  Portland,  one  of  the  poorest 
possible  locations  that  could  be  selected  for  a  sugar  factory.    [  Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  The  climate  and  soil  proved  to  be  ill  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir.  The  factory  was  not  too  far  north,  but  the 
land  there  is  not  suitable.  There  is  no  State  that  produces  a  richer 
beet  or  nicer  beet  than  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas,  which 
are  as  far  north  as  Maine  and  have  as  severe  a  climate;  but  they  have 
a  great  area  of  beautiful  land  well  adapted  to  this  crop.  Then,  again, 
when  this  industry  was  first  tried,  it  was  comparatively  new  and  beets 
were  of  poorer  quality  than  now.  Discouraged  by  a  few  failures  with 
the  sugar  beet,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  led  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  sorghum  sugar.  After  it  had  been  demonstrated  that 
sorghum  was  not  a  reliable  sugar  plant,  the  Government  spent  millions 
of  money  and  years  of  time  upon  it.  And  it  was  natural  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  this  campaign  after  sorghum  sugar, 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Western  farmer.  Why!  Because  sor- 
ghum was  a  crop  that  you  could  raise  like  corn  without  having  to  bend 
your  back  to  pull  the  weeds  or  thin  the  beets.  You  could  ride  on  a 
cultivator  with  an  umbrella  over  your  head  and  raise  sorghum. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why  could  they  not  do  that  with  beets!  Here  are 
some  photographs  showing  beet  cultivation  and  the  men  are  down  .on 
their  hands  and  knees.  Why  can  sugar  beets  not  be  cultivated  with 
horse  power! 

Mr.  OxNARD.  They  are  now,  to  some  extent.  Those  photographs  were 
taken  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Myrick.  There  have  been  improvements  since  then,  but  when 
this  industry  was  first  undertaken,  this  work  was  nearly  all  done  by 
hand.  The  Germans  had  labor-saving  machinery  to  some  exent,  but 
the  impression  which  was  created  all  through  the  West  was  that  yon 
had  to  get  on  your  hands  and  knees  to  pull  the  weeds  and  thin  the 
beets,  and  the  farmers  would  not  do  it. 

But  finally  the  sorghum  craze  exploded  and  more  work  was  done  with 
sugar  beets  until,  when  the  McKinley  law  was  enacted,  experience  had 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  success  that  has  since  been  achieved. 

It  was  seen  that  under  proper  protection  of  this  industry  the  fanmers 
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could  supply  the  American  market  with  American  sugar  in  place  of 
growing  wheat  and  corn  at  a  loss  and  making  milk  and  butter  at  a  loss. 
The  farmers  are  very  emphatic  in  demanding  and  desiring  that  this 
sugar  industry  be  given  a  fair  chance.  During  the  past  sixty  days,  as 
I  have  said  in  my  introduction,  farmers'  organizations  have  been 
founded  in  several  hundred  counties  to  advance  their  interests  in  rais- 
ing sugar  beets,  in  securing  factories  to  work  up  the  crop,  to  obtain 
needed  legislation,  to  develop  the  industry,  and  to  protect  it  against 
the  trusts.  What  we  want  Congress  to  do  is  to  have  it  legislate  tor  the 
farmer,  and  not  for  the  sugar  trust.  I  heard  one  gentleman  voice  that 
sentiment  this  morning,  and  say,  '^We  can  not  afford  to  antagonize 
any  sugar-producing  country."  We  want  you  to  legislate  so  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  not  France  or  Germany,  will  supply  this  market  with 
sugar,  even  if  it  does  antagonize  them.  Take  care  of  the  American 
farmer  first. 

I  must  also  criticise  the  attitude  of  the  sugar  trust.  It  comes  here 
and  asks  the  highest  possible  protection  on  refined  sugar,  but  wants  a 
low  duty  on  raw.  The  trust  even  opposes  a  discriminating  duty  on 
European  raws  equivalent  to  their  export  bounty.  In  other  words,  the 
trust  wants  to  buy  its  raw  product  at  tlie  lowest  possible-terms,  so  as 
to  make  the  largest  possible  profit  in  refining,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  hammer  down  the  price  of  domestic  raw  sugar,  thus  keeping 
the  entire  industry  within  the  grip  of  the  trust.  Now,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  oppose  this  policy,  to  a  man.  They  want  Congress 
to  so  legislate  as  to  divert  capital  from  the  refining  of  imported  raw 
sugar  to  the  construction  of  factories  in  the  interior  and  at  the  South 
to  work  up  beets  and  sugar  cane.  We  have  been  told  here  to-day  that 
the  profits  of  the  trust  were  so  large  that  several  new  refineries  were 
likely  to  be  established  soon  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  compete 
with  it.  Instead  of  encouraging  a  situation  that  permits  this,  we 
believe  the  wiser  policy  will  be  to  so  encourage  the  production  of  beets 
and  sugar  cane  that  capital  will  flow  into  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  sugar  from  these  crops  instead  of  embarking  in  refineries 
for  imported  raw  sugar.  In  other  words,  we  maintain  that  under  an 
equitable  system  of  protection  for  this  industry  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  sugar  will  prove  so  attractive  that  capital  will  rapidly  invest 
in  it,  thus  affording  a  market  for  this  new  and  profitable  crop,  which 
the  farmer  wishes  to  grow. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  unite  these  and  hundreds  of  new  organizations 
in  a  national  sugar  beet  growers  society.  The  farmers  realize  that 
the  time  has  come  for  them  to  work  together  for  their  own  interests. 
They  have  been  more  or  less  misrepresented,  they  have  been  a  good 
deal  frowned  upon  and  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Steele.  By  whom  have  they  been  frowned  upon  and  laughed  at? 

Mr.  Mybick.  By  the  city  press  in  general  and  largely  by  the  city 
population.  Every  gentleman  here  knows  that  if  the  farmers  held  a 
convention,  for  instance  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they  would  be  the 
subject  of  butt  and  ridicule  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  New  York  is  improving. 

Mr.  Mybiok.  They  ought  to  be  improving,  having  had  their  milk 
there  so  cheap;  they  can  afford  to  improve. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  not  one  of  the  great  difficulties  the  large  cost  of  the 
establishment  of  plants? 

Mr.  Mybick.  Our  vital  trouble  to-day  is  this :  That  with  the  present 
low  price  of  sugar  and  the  conditions  in  the  sugar  trade,  which  have 
been  so  far  as  possible  explained  to  you  to-day,  capital  does  not  dare  go 
into  the  business. 
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Mr.  EtrsSELL.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  costs  $300,000  to  establish 
a  paying  plant? 

Mr.  Mybick.  That  would  be  a  small  one. 

Mr.  EusSELL.  That  is  for  the  machinery  and  the  plant  itself  f 

Mr.  Mybick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  would  a  plant  costing  $300,000  produce! 

Mr.  Mybick.  Mr.  Oxnard  could  answer  that  question  better  than  I 
could. 

Mr.  Wheeleb  (to  Mr.  Oxnard).  How  many  tons  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  $300,000  plant! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Three  hundred  tons  a  day,  say  for  a  hundred  days. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  number  of  acres  of  product  would  a  factory 
of  that  size  consume! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  tons  you  get  to  the 
acre,  and  if  the  factory  would  work  on  an  ayerage  of  one  hundred 
days — from  eighty  to  one  hundred  days — at  300  tons  a  day,  that  would 
make  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  acres — 
somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Of  rich  land  ! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  rich  land,  but  you  would  have  to  rotate  your  crops. 
The  best  results,  from  experience  in  Europe,  are  obtained  by  planting 
only  every  fourth  year. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  a  very  exhausting  crop! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  it  is  not  a  very  exhausting  crop — that  is,  if  you 
will  return  to  the  soil  the  ingredients  of  the  by-products  you  take  out. 

If  I  am  not  interrupting  Mr.  Myrick,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on 
a  subject  to  which  he  referred.  He  said  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
had  been  attempted  here  many  years  ago,  and  the  reason  it  had  not  suc- 
ceeded better  was  on  account  of  the  poor  location  of  the  plants,  and  so 
on.  If  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  so,  that  was  not  the  real  reason. 
The  real  reason  was  that  the  sugar  beet  itself  at  that  time  was  far 
inferior  to  the  sugar  cane  as  a  sugar-producing  plant,  and  by  that  I 
mean  that  with  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  cane  more  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced than  could  be  produced  from  a  like  weight  of  sugar  beet. 

Mr.  Myrick.  They  figured  about  10  per  cent  then,  and  they  figure 
about  15  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  gradually  raised  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beets  raised  in  Europe  from  6  to  14  per  cent,  and  they  have  not 
stopped  there.  That  is  why  I  am  convinced  the  sugar  beet  is  not  only 
going  to  equal  but  surpass  sugar  cane  as  a  means  of  obtaining  our 
sugar.  In  exceptional  cases  beets  have  gone  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 
The  root  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  about  the  year  1885  th6  sugar  beet 
as  an  agricultural  plant  caught  up  with  the  sugar  cane  and  that  now 
it  has  passed  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  the  machinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir ;  and  under  the  best  conditions.  There  is  a 
factory  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  makes  excellent  machinery,  and  the 
factory  in  Utah  is  equipped  entirely  with  American  machinery.  We 
had  a  clause  inserted  in  the  act  of  1890  allowing  the  machinery  for  a 
couple  of  years — or  the  models  of  the  machinery — to  come  in  free  of 
duty,  but  we  would  not  ask  for  that  today,  because  we  can  get  as  good 
machinery  here.  It  would  take  $300,000,000  to  build  up  the  sugar 
industry. 

Mr.  EussELL.  What  would  the  machinery  alone  cost! 
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Mr.  OxNARD.  I  would  say  out  of  that  the  machinery  would  cost  any- 
where from  $100,000  to  $125,000  per  plant,  and  the  erection  of  it  per- 
haps $50,000  more. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  per  cent  of  the  cost  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  Bugar  is  for  fuel ! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Fifteen  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Please  tell  us  the  farthest  South  that  any  factory  is 
located. 

Mr.  Myriok.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  concern  at  Staunton, 
Va.  It  was  in  operation  for  several  years  and  finally  burned.  It  was 
a  small  affair,  with  a  good  deal  of  homemade  machinery.  O.  K.  La]v 
ham,  of  Staunton,  Ya.,  I  think,  had  enough  experience  with  the  sugar 
beets  during  the  years  he  was  running  that  factory,  so  far  as  the  oi)era- 
tioTi  of  the  factory  was  concerned,  to  convince  him  the  sugar  beet  was 
the  best  proposition  for  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and  the  middle  South 
if  they  could  get  a  fair  market. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  far  South  can  the  beet  be  grown  to  advantage! 

Mr.MYRiCK.  The  most  southerly  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  which  any  confidence  can  be  placed  are  those  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station;  whether  it  will  grow 
farther  South  than  that  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  spoke  of  South  Carolina  in  your  remarks 
awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Myrick.  The  experiments  I  spoke  of  were  made  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  Carolina,  about  on  the  border  of  North  Carolina.  Those 
experiments  were  quite  satisfactory,  as  reported  by  the  experiment 
station. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  Northwest! 

Mr.  Myrick.  Perhaps  not,  because  they  have  not  had  as  much 
experience  in  raising  beets. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  think  it  quite  possible  that  the  beet  can  be  culti- 
vated down  to  the  sugar-cane  line? 

Mr.  Myrick.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  a  little  gap  between 
the  sugar  cane  belt  and  the  sugar-beet  section. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Have  the  beets  been  grown  in  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir.  The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  has  con- 
ducted the  experiments,  I  should  judge,  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different 
localities  over  that  State,  and  they  have  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results.  Those  tests  were  made  for  two  years,  and  show  a  very  good 
sugar  content. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  character  of  soil  is  best  for  the  beet? 

Mr.  Myrtck.  There  are  some  gentlemen  hero  who  have  grown  beets 
and  who  perhaps  know  better  than  I.  It  needs  a  rich,  open,  deep  soil. 
It  is  something  of  a  question,  I  believe,  whether  the  beet  will  do  well 
in  a  black,  loamy  soil. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  We  have  had  good  results  in  different  soils;  in  black 
and  also  in  sandy  loam.    The  seed  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Myrick.  The  beet  is  a  positive  plant.  It  does  not  vary  largely 
under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  as  compared  with  the 
sorghum  plant. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  experiments  have  been  made  in  Alabama,  I  sup- 
pose, with  the  sugar  beet? 

Mr.  Myrick.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  as  far  south  as  that. 

Mr.  OxNARD.  I  hear  there  have  been  some  experiments  in  Missis- 
sil)pi  which  have  been  rather  successful.  Mr.  James  Richardson,  a 
cotton  planter  there,  has  made  such  experiments. 
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8TATEM£irr  OF  THOMAS  R.  CUTLER,  MA9A0EB  OF  UTAH  STJOAE 

C0MPAH7,  OF  LEfil,  UTAH. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  OuTLBE  said:  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  Dative  producer 
of  white  sugar  ready  for  direct  consumption  begs  to  respectfully  submit 
the  following  fsicts,  figures,  and  hasty  comments: 

Hawaiian  Islands :  The  custom-house  tables  of  1894  give  the  value  of 
domestic  ox])ort  of  sugar  to  all  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
$525.08;  to  the  United  States,  $8,473,084.02.  The  value  of  all  goods 
free  by  statute  from  the  United  States  is  only  $989,043.30, 1.  e.,  llf  per 
cent  of  reciprocity  of  the  articles  free  of  duty. 

Coal  and  coke,  $169^500.75;  fertilizers — these  are  free,  any  way,  from 
any  country — $227,233.49;  hardware  and  agricultural  implements, 
$11,944.18;  machinery,  $27,475.75,  making  a  total  of  $436,154.17,  out 
of  a  total  list  of  $1,269,536.35  iree  from  all  countries;  that  is  to  say, 
one-third  of  articles  free  by  statute  are  the  necessaries  to  sugar  pro- 
duction, or,  in  other  words,  of  those  lines  only  in  which  it  is  to  their 
advantage  of  this  chief  export. 

In  1851  coolies  were  engaged  for  five  years  at  $3  per  month  in  addi- 
tion to  their  passage,  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  attendance. 
In  1894, 10,508  laborers  were  under  contract,  a  little  less  than  half. 
As  the  labor  commissioner  puts  it,  ^*The  sugar  interest  has  not 
improved  the  body  politic."  The  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  according  to  the  last  official  census  tables,  taken  December 
28, 1890,  was  89,990,  of  which  16,080  were  Chinese  and  12,360  Japan- 
ese, and  only  1,928  were  Americans.  The  estimated  population  on  Jan- 
nary  1, 1895,  was  101,661,  Chinese  and  Japanese  having  increased  by 
10,141  to  38,581  and  all  otlier  foreign  by  only  472;  that  is  to  say,  out 
of  a  total  of  101,661  the  Americans  constitute  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  effect  in  1876.  In  that  year  sugar 
exports  were  13,036  short  tons.  In  1893  they  were  155,411 ;  in  1896 
about  220,000;  220,000  tons,  or  440,000,000  pounds,  at  2.76  cents  per 
pound  (the  rate  taken  in  custom-house  tables),  giving  a  value  of 
$12,144,000  for  imports  in  1896,  and  at  40  per  cent  a  duty  of  $4,857,600 
has  this  year  been  remitted  to  the  island  planters. 

The  "  Awa"  yield  of  Hawaiian  sugar  is  4J  tons,  while  the  average 
plantation  claims  10  tons  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  California 
sugar  of  the  same  grade,  viz,  of  96  per  cent  polarization,  is  not  over  If 
tons,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  yield  in  European  countries. 

Tlie  United  States,  briefly  speaking,  under  its  reciprocity  treaty, 
therefore  exports  llf  per  cent  of  reciprocal  imports,  and  this  year 
rebates  $4,857,600  of  duty  to  what  is  largely  contract-labor  sugar,  and 
where  Araericsins  constitute  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  output  of  sweet  wines  in  California  in  1895  was  4,233,116.44  gal- 
lons. In  the  manufacture  of  this  was  used  brandy,  1,027,909.8  gallons, 
upon  which  no  tax  was  paid  to  the  Government.  The  tax  being  $1.10, 
the  Government  has  contributed  toward  this  industry  in  1895  the  sum 
of  $1,130,700.78. 

For  2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  there  was  $4,857,600,  and 
for  the  brandy  maker  America  had  $1,130,700,  but  the  faith  of  the 
nation  plighted  to  a  legitimate  home  industry  was  broken. 

The  sugar  trust  of  China  is  the  Hongkong  Sugar  Befineiy,  with  a 
capital  of  £7,000,000,  or  $35,000,000. 

The  Hongkong  manufactories  ship  refined  sugar  to  San  Francisco 
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on  consignment.  The  price  of  low  grade  raw  sugar  in  China  is  $1  to 
$1.20  per  picul  (138J  poands).  This  is  equal  to  eight-tenths  to  nine- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  wages  of  the  day  laborer  is  8  to  10 
cents  in  silver,  and  Hongkong  is  a  free  port  for  everything. 

Of  Chinese-made  Hongkong  sugar  there  was  imported  into  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1891, 6,561,875  x)ounds;  in  1895, 27,246,895  pounds,  an  increase 
of  415  per  cent  in  four  years  just  after  the  American  tariff  was  changed. 

In  1890  America  had  7  beet-sugar  factories;  in  1896  still  only  7.  In 
1890  little  Sweden  had  4;  to-day  there  are  19  there.  From  Egypt 
within  the  last  year  13  tramp  steamships  have  brought  sugar  cargoes 
to  America.  In  1894  Argentina  protected  refined  sugar  by  9  cents 
per  kilogram,  and  the  product  of  that  year,  84,000  tons,  was  the  next 
year  128,000  tons.  Ko  sugar  is  produced  and  little  refined  in  free-trade 
England. 

While  the  consumer  in  America  pays  5  cents  per  i)ound  for  dry  gran- 
ulated sugar,  the  consumer  in  Germany  pays  8J  cents  per  pound,  in 
Austria  8§  cents  per  pound,  and  in  France  10  cents  per  pound,  and  yet 
by  reason  of  their  export  and  other  bounties  they  are  able  to  undersell 
us  in  our  own  market.  Germany  in  1896  produced  1,800,000  tons  raw 
sugar,  and  although  she  exports  more  than  one-half  of  her  product,  she 
has  within  four  months  doubled  her  export  bounty,  and  France  is  clamor- 
ing today  for  a  higher  one  to  meet  her  neighbor. 

The  manufacturer  in  Germany,  beside  the  benefit  of  export  bounty, 
has  a  surtax  of  20  marks  per  100  kilos  on  imported  sugar,  which  allows 
him  to  make  an  advance  of  2^  or  2^  cents  additional  before  foreign 
sugar  can  compete,  and  two  syndicates  are  now  forming  in  that  country 
(one  of  the  sugar  manufacturers,  and  one  Qf  the  refiners)  to  enable  them 
to  advance  prices  and  avail  of  this  surtax. 

In  France  the  effect  of  a  similar  surtax  of  7  francs  per  100  kilos 
makes  the  selling  price  at  the  Exchange  of  Paris  an  average  of  5  francs, 
that  is  one-half  cent  higher  than  for  export. 

Germany  in  1871-72  produced  188,376  tons  of  sugar,  and  then  inau- 
gurated her  bounty  system.  This  year,  1896,  they  doubled  their  export 
bounty  and  limited  their  production  to  1,734,000  tons  of  sugar,  but  the 
actual  production  will  be  at  least  1,860,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  reason 
of  that  overproduction  is  easy  to  understand  when  it  is  said  that  the 
penalty  will  be  at  the  maximum  750  marks,  or  $187,  to  be  paid  in  total 
by  each  offending  factory. 

A  parasite  industry  like  the  sugar  refineries  of  America  can  thus 
buy  these  European  exported  sugars  and  take  a  part  of  these  German 
and  French  (Russian,  Austrian,  and  Belgian)  bounties  to  the  grave 
disadvantage  of  native-grown  American  sugar,  unless  the  latter  be 
assisted  in  its  defense. 

The  consumption  of  this  country  is  practically  2,000,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar,  which,  at  an  average  of  4  cents  per  pound,  is  wortb 
$160,000,000. 

That  is,  it  is  the  product  of  400  such  sized  factories  as  the  Utah  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  and  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  which  this  year 
will  each  produce  about  5,000  tons  of  white  sugar. 

Based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Galiforn  ia  factory,  that  means  the  use  of: 

Capital $375,000  x400=  $150,000,000 

Acree  of  land 3,500  X  400=        1,400,000 

Rentals,  land 200, 000  X  400  =  |  sgJooo'oOO 

Coal 45,000  X  400=  ISJOOOloOO 

Coke 2,625  X  400=  1,050,000 

Limerock ' 8,325  X  400=  3,330,000 

Factory  labor 55,000  X  400=  22.000,000 
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To  grow,  make,  and  refine  1  ton  of  sngar  requires  thirty-eiglit  days 
work  of  one  man.  To  refine  alone  requires  one  and  one-tbird  days 
work  per  ton.  If  the  4,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  grown  in  this 
country  it  would  give  direct  employment  to  248,576  men  during  the 
whole  year,  and  Indirectly  to  more  than  five  times  that  number. 

When  we  send  abroad  $llio,000,000  for  raw  sugar  we  have  secured 
in  exchange  only  the  nearly  manufactured  material  for  a  parasitic 
industry  to  finish  and  sell,  and  our  gold  has  left  us  forever,  but  if  we 
make  all  our  own  su^^ar  from  the  ground  upward  we  shall  have  retained 
in  our  country  as  well,  whether  for  taxation,  for  investment,  or  for 
other  resources  to  the  Commonwealth,  just  that  $125,000,000.  This  we 
shall  do  year  after  year,  while  we  shall  have  given  profitable  employ- 
ment to  the  intelligent  labor  of  a  multitude  of  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans, who  now  are  either  engaged  in  an  agriculture  which  does  not 
repay  them  for  their  labor  or  who  are  idle  while  coolies  work  and 
riches  aecumulate  in  hands  already  overburdened  with  wealth.  Labor 
in  Germany  is  28  cents  per  day;  labor  in  China  is  8  to  10  cents  per 
day;  contract  labor  in  Hawaii  is  $3  per  month  and  found;  labor  in 
California  and  Utah  sugar  factories  is  $1.80  per  day,  exclusive  of  skilled 
technical  labor,  which  is  paid  by  the  year. 

The  average  duty  upon  all  dutiable  articles  is  39.94  per  hundred- 
weight, while  the  present  duty  upon  sugar  is  40  per  cent.  Why  then 
do  we  require  more  than  the  average  duty?  It  is,  first,  because  the  ele- 
ment of  labor  enters  so  largely  into  the  problem,  as  against  the  simple 
refining  interest,  being  in  the  ratio  of  IJ  to  38.  It  is  because  we  wish 
to  retain  the  price  of  American  labor  at  it  present  high  standard  of 
comfort.  It  is  because  native  grown  sugar  which  in  one  year  can  be 
made  for  4  cents  per  pound  may  with  unfavorable  climatic  conditiona 
the  very  next  year  cost  over  5  cents  per  pound. 

All  foreign  sugar-producing  countries  have  promoted  their  beet  sugar 
industries  through  bounties  and  surtaxes.  The  bounty  is  intended  to 
protect  us  temporarily  against  the  American  refining  inter.est,  whose 
enormous  capitalization  enables  it  to  fight  a  growing  industry  by  artifi- 
cially depressing  prices  of  sugar  in  one  section  of  our  country  while 
raising  it  by  a  compensating  amount  in  some  other  section  which  is 
deprived  of  the  competing  benefit  of  a  native  sugar  factory. 

This  is  the  personal  experience  of  the  few  factories  which  have  tried 
to  produce  white  sngar  ready  for  consumption,  and  the  deterrent  eflTect 
upon  the  minds  of  our  enteri)rising  capitalists  has  been  such  that  not 
one  has  dared  to  venture  in  any  new  undertaking. 

A  small  bounty  coming  out  of  the  duty  derived  from  imported  sugar 
will  encourage  capital  and  promote  rapidly  the  erection  of  needed  sugar 
factories  to  supply  our  home  consumption.  Expecting  such  relief,  the 
foundations  are  now  laid  for  two  new  sugar  factories  in  California,  and 
for  one  in  Utah,  and  a  third  in  California  is  only  awaiting  favorable 
Congressional  action  before  doubling  its  output  to  a  capacity  of  10,000 
tons  a  year. 

There  is  no  greater  heresy  than  this — ^that  the  workingman  in  one 
overpopnlated  country  has  an  inherent  right  to  send  the  products  of 
his  labor  to  another  country  and  place  it  upon  even  terms  with  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  that  county,  and  those  foreign  nations  which 
advocate  this  heresy  most  loudly  to-day  and  clamor  for  our  markets 
are  in  their  turn  the  most  jealous  of  their  own  home  markets. 

Baron  Hermann,  a  special  agent  of  Germany,  in  the  month  of  last 
November,  had  visited  every  California  sugai*  factory  in  order  to  make 
a  special  report  to  his  Government,  that  they  may  retain  our  markets 
for  their  own  labor. 
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A  word  upon  the  vicious  system  of  a  return  of  duty  on  manufactured 
articles  exjwrted. 

Your  memorialist  chanced,  upon  the  overland  train  hither  from  San 
Francisco,  to  eugage  in  tariff  talk  with  a  canner  of  the  line^t  grades  of 
California  fruit  aud  vegetables.  He  stated  that  be  believed  he  had 
bought  his  last  bill  of  English  tin.  A  few  days  ago,  an  Englishman  in 
the  same  line  of  trade  invited  him  to  his  office  and  showed  him  a  grade 
of  tin  made  in  Indiana,  and  he  pronounced  it  superior  to  any  tin  that 
England  could  manufacture. 

"That,^'  said  Mr.  Hickmott,  "is  the  result  of  protection." 

"  But  where  do  you  buy  your  sugar,  Mr.  Hickmott!"  we  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  bought  350  tons  of  Hongkong  sugar  so  that  I  might  get  the 
drawback  on  exported  canned  goods  for  the  sugar  used  therein.'' 

Our  system  of  recovery  of  drawback  on  sugar  thus  exported  gives 
the  bulk  of  the  large  trade  of  the  California  canners  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hongkong  coolie-made  English  sugar  trust  of  Asia. 

If  it  be  not  presumptious  now  to  suggest  what  to  your  petitioners 
seems  fundamental  principles  in  the  sugar  schedule  of  a  new  tariif  bill, 
we  respectfully  offer  the  following : 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
1890  the  nation  bound  itself  for  a  specific  time  to  one  item  only,  namely, 
sugar,  and  .to  that  for  fifteen  years. 

Although  at  law  we  may  have  no  redress,  in  equity  we  claim  twelve 
years  of  unfulfilled  obligation. 

We  claim  also  that  2  cents  of  protection  then  promised,  the  same  to 
be  allowed  in  the  manner  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee,  may 
appear  best  for  the  Commonwealth. 

As  your  memorialist  stated  on  the  introduction  of  this  hasty  plea, 
the  native-grown  sugar  ready  for  consumption  is  at  bay.  At  bay,  sur- 
rounded by  foes  from  Hawaii,  from  China,  from  Europe,  and  at  home — 
and  at  home  both  in  the  adverse  interests  of  a  great  corporation  and  in 
the  adverse  drawback  laws  upon  our  statute  book. 

First.  A  duty  will  protect  us  from  foreign  foes.  Such  duty  should 
not  be  ad  valorem  and  uncertain,  but  specific  and  honest. 

Second.  A  smaller  bounty,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  duty  so  collected,  will  protect  from  foes  at  home. 

Third.  The  smaller  bounty  should  at  first  be  such  as  to  encourage 
new  investments  in  sugar  producing,  and  then  gradually  become  less. 

Fourth.  The  drawback  system  should  also  be  revised  so  that  every 
exporting  manufacturer  using  native-^rown  sugar  might  recover  the 
same  drawback  of  duty  as  though  he  had  used  the  foreign -made  sugar. 

In  brief,  gentlemen,  we  respectfully  ask  a  specific  duty  of  1^  cents 
X)er  pound  on  the  imported  raw  sugar  of  average  polarization,  say  90^, 
and  in  addition,  a  gradually  disappearing  bounty  upon  native  grown 
sugar,  which  shsdl  average  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Let  that  be 
apportioned  as  follows :  Three-fourths  cent  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
unexpired  twelve  above  mentioned,  one-half  cent  for  the  second  four 
years  thereof,  and  one-fourth  cent  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  this 
term. 

The  average  bounty  would  thus  be  one-half  cent,  while  the  three- 
fourths  cent  paid  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  would  provide 
the  needed  incentive  to  the  founding  of  new  factories. 

Such  a  sugar  tariff  would  yield  the  Government  as  follows,  viz : 

1,650,000  tons,  at  H  cents  per  pound $49,000,000 

Less  350,000  tons  return  bounty  sugar,  at  three- fourths  cent  per  pound . .      5, 250, 000 

Net  revenue  from  sugar.! 44,250,000 
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Gentlemen  of  tlie  Ways  uuu  Means  Committee:  Others  will  have 
presented  to  yoa  the  historical  and  statistical  side  of  this  question. 
The  above  is  the  practical  view  from  the  standpoint  of  the  native  pro- 
ducer of  sugar  ready  for  consumption. 

We 'have  come  across  this  broad  continent  from  the  respective  States 
of  Utah  and  California  to  talk  to  you  as  man  to  man,  and  we  respect- 
fully present  this  our  plan  to  your  wise  deliberation.  All  of  which  I 
submit  in  behalf  of  Alameda  8ugar  Company,  of  Alvarado,  Cal.,  by 
James  Coflftn,  secretary;  Utah  Sugar  Company,  of  Lehi,  Utah. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  believe,  the  first 
American  machine-made  factory  in  the  United  States,  and  iu  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what  quality  that  machinery  is,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  visited  several  companies  in  Germany  and  France  and  the  ma- 
chinery there  is  not  the  superior  of  my  macninery  in  any  respect. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  said  he  would  think  that  at  this 
time  American  machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  beets  would  have  been 
introduced.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  labor  that  can  be  performed  by 
machinery.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  getting  down  on  hands  and 
knees  to  weed  and  thin  the  beets,  and  I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  Utah 
and  California  and  Nebraska  are  concerned  the  agricultural  people  there 
would  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  to  weed  those  beets.  It  is  true  that  very  many  agricultural 
implements  have  lately  been  invented  to  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
this  manual  labor,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that  probably  can 
never  be  done  by  agricultural  machinery.  The  beet  is  very  tender,  and 
when  it  is  weeded  it  must  have  that  careful  attention  that  can  only  be 
given  to  it  by  getting  down  on  the  hands  and  knees  to  do  it,  in  order 
to  save  the  tender  plant. 

There  is  another  important  industry  in  connection  with  this  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  raising  of  the  beet  seed.  To-day 
the  few  factories  in  operation  here  pay  to  foreign  countries  very  many 
thousand  dollars  for  this  seed.  Our  factory  alone  has  paid  as  high  as 
$40,000  for  seed.  We  are  beginning  to  raise  our  own  seed,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  send  one  dollar  abroad  for  seed,  exceptprobably 
as  a  matter  of  education. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  question,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  other  question  connected  with  the  industry  I  represent.  I  think 
there  was  a  question  asked  sometime  ago  as  to  the  sugar  refineries — 
some  question  that  I  should  answer. 

Mr,  Wheeleb.  You  say  that  it  required  thirty-eight  days  for  one 
man  to  work  up  a  ton  of  beets  f 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  think  it  was  stated,  although  I  am  not  certain 
about  it  and  Would  therefore  ask  you;  on  an  average  how  many  pounds 
of  sugar  would  that  make! 

Mr.  CuTLEB.  On  one  ton  of  beets  1 

Mr.  Wheelbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutler.  At  the  beginning  of  the  factory,  from  110  pounds  the 
first  year  to  probably  140  to  150.    That  would  grow. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  te>kes  thirty-eight  days' 
work  to  raise  one  ton  of  beets? 

Mr.  Cutler.  One  ton  of  sugar. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  You  said  there  was  one  point  as  to  refineries. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  understood  that  there  was  some  question  about  that 
that  it  was  desired  to  ask  me  for  the  reascu  that  Utah  has  felt  the  hand 
of  the  trust. 
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Mr.  Wheeleb.  Will  you  state  what  you  !inow  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
trust  destroying  competition  ! 

Mr.  GuTLEB.  I  won't  use  the  word  "  destroy,"  but  simply  say  this :  That 
the.  moment  Utah  gets  into  the  market  with  its  granulated  sugar  (the 
X)eop1e  of  Utah  and  Montana  use  the  Western  trust  sugar)  the  American 
Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco  reduces  the  price  of  the  sugar  to  the 
trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Utah  or  San  Francisco  and  Montana, 
so  that  we  have  to  accept  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds  less 
when  we  are  in  the  market  than  the  market  ought  to  afford  us  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  the  trust  sugar  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  that  your  most  troublesome  competitionf 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Utah  is  within  the  territory  that  is  assigned  to  the 
American  iiefining  Company  of  California? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  That  is  the  company  that  takes  the  Hawaiian  sugars 
that  come  in  free  under  this  treaty  that  has  been  referred  tof 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLm.  And  that  free  raw  material  is  used  to  lower  the  price 
at  your  factory? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  so  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Do  you  know  the  method  in  which  they  make  their 
Bales? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  contracts  they  make  with  the  people  to  whom 
they  sell? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir;  no  farther  than  Utah.  They  simply  sell  on 
prices  in  San  Francisco.  The  consumer  or  wholesale  dealer  has  to  pay 
the  freight  from  San  Francisco,  but  they  don't  permit  any  rebates  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  The  laws  don't  allow  rebates? 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  are  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River 
and  pretty  nearly  that  distance  from  San  Francisco;  so  we  are  Isolated 
from  the  sugar  markets. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Y'ou  mean  no  rebate  in  freights? 

Mr.  Cutler.  No  rebate  in  freights  or  no  rebate  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  B.  M.  ALLE9,  OF  AMES,  9EBB. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Allen  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
if  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  and  irrelevant,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  committee  the  experience  I  have  had  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver  as  having  some  bearing  on  my  opinion  of  the  matter  of 
domestic  sugar  production  in  that  section  of  the  country.  My  experi- 
ence of  the  transmissouri  country  began  in  September,  1877,  and  from 
the  spring  of  1879  until  the  present  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
range  cattle  business  in  that  country,  an  occupation  which  has  kept  me 
in  communication  with  the  agricultural  district  west  of  the  Missouri. 
Since  August,  1886,  my  headquarters  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
transmissouri  farming  country,  aJbout  50  miles  west  of  Omaha.  My 
experience  of  the  relation  between  the  agriculture  of  that  country  and 
the  world's  balance  sheet  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs  dates  from  the  time  immediately  after  the  highest  point  of  wheat 
consequent  on  the  Eussian  and  Turkish  war,  which  was  in  operation 
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when  I  made  my  home  in  the  West.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
75  cents  a  bashel  for  wheat  was  an  extreme  minimum  price,  rarely  seen 
in  the  experience  of  grain  dealers  in  this  country,  a  point  at  wLich  it 
was  very  safe  to  become  a  Whyer  of  wheat,  wLile  the  ordinary  price  in 
Chicago  of  No.  2,  the  standard  grade  of  the  country,  was  about  $1.10  a 
bushel.  At  that  time  the  Kansas  Pacific  was  constructed  through  to 
Denver  and  the  Union  Pacific  through  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  the 
Atchison  was  not  yet  built  through  to  Pueblo.  All  the  Pacific  lines 
we  now  have,  except  the  Great  Northern,  were  constructed  by  1885,  and 
their  completion  marks  a  terminus  of  a  constructive  era  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

I  speak  of  the  transmissouri  country  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  a 
greater  claim  on  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  legislators  of  the 
country,  although  the  economic  advantage  of  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ion  is  as  great  in  the  country  east  as  west  of  the  Missouri.  I  would 
prefer,  if  the  committee  will  allow  me,  that  my  argument  shall  apply 
particularly  to  that  section  and  irom  that  by  implication  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  because  I  am  able  to  state  better  the  necessities  of  the 
transmissouri  country,  being  a  citizen  of  it. 

Nebraska  is  not  a  great  wheat-producing  State,  but  particularly  a 
beef  and  pork  producing  country,  and  the  wealth  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  that  country  is  derived,  first,  from  the  advance  in 
the  value  of  land,  and  then  licom  the  sale  of  hogs  and  cattle.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  period  I  have  described — that  is,  in  1877,  when  the 
production  of  staple  food  products  was  regarded  statistically  by  dif- 
ferent countries  each  for  itself  and  not  as  at  present — the  whole  world 
as  one  producer — there  is  a  great  change;  at  least  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  committee  that  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  change, 
although  I  should  be  willing  to  defer  to  some  more  competent  person 
who  should  state  that  as  early  as  1877  the  science  of  statistics  was  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  than  I  appear  to  imply.  I  regard  the  perfec- 
tion of  statistics  and  the  improvement  of  transportation  as  the  great 
reason  for  the  steadiness  of  the  low  prices  of  food  stuffs  in  recent  years, 
and  that  while  this  steadiness  is  in  the  direction  of  civilization  and  the 
interest  of  consumers  it  is  discouraging  to  producers,  who  see  no  hope 
for  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duce, because  they  know  and  everyone  knows  that  there  is  more  than 
enough  for  the  necessities  of  the  world. 

The  expansion  of  the  Bussiau  Empire  and  the  possibilities  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina  have  completely  changed  the  status  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  fact  as  to  the  production  of  breadstuffs  and  cattle 
which  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  us  to  deny,  and  moreover  it  is  a  fact 
which  completely  revolutionizes  the  agricultural  status  of  our  nation. 
The  extraordinary  cheapening  of  transportation  has  of  course  largely 
kept  pace  with  the  decline  in  the  exi>ort  value  of  our  food  stufi^s,  so  that 
the  net  results  to  producers  have  not  by  any  means  fallen  off  as  the 
export  price  has  fallen  oft';  and  to  the  factor  of  reduction  in  cost  of 
transportation  I  should  add,  of  course,  something  for  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  pro<luction.  But  nevertheless  the  farmers  of  the  trans- 
missouri country  of  necessity  feel  the  limitations  of  their  efforts.  The 
condition  in  that  section  has  been  greatly  aggravated  within  the  last 
ten  years  by  several  extensive  and  destructive  droughts,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  settlement  has  been  made  and  agriculture  attempted  in  a 
district  of  very  considerable  elevation,  where  the  average  product  is 
too  small  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  In  a  portion  of  this  country  the 
application  of  irrigation  will  correct  the  low  average  of  product,  but 
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not  the  low  average  of  price  resulting  from  an  abundant  product.  All 
this  portion  of  our  country  may  be  likened  or  compared  to  a  foreign 
country,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  its  total  product  is  sent  out  of  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  like  a  countsy  that  is  exporting  its  prod- 
uct, but  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  drain  the  energies  and  courage  of  its 
people. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  understood  as  speaking  extravagantly  in  making 
this  statement,  nor  as  saying  that  it  applies  to  all  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  No  person  who  lives  outside  of  these  two  States  has  a 
correct  idea  of  them  unless  he  understands  that  the  ground  rapidly 
rises  from  an  elevation  of  900  or  1,000  feet  at  the  Missouri  River  to  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  at  the  western  limits  of  the  two  States,  and  it  is 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  two  States  that  the  uncertainties  of  agri- 
culture have  been  greatest.  The  eastern  portions  of  the  two  States,  at  an 
elevation  less  than  1,300  or  1,400  feet,  is  like  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  and  has  an  equally  stable  agriculture.  The  line  between 
the  sections  of  stable  and  unstable  agriculture  is  not  definite  or  fixed, 
but  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  excellent  crops  are  raised 
west  beyond  the  Colorado  line,  while  the  drought  of  1694  was  almost 
universal  and  was  severe  in  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri.  The 
extension  of  irrigation  from  the  West  is  gradually  correcting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  agriculture  in  the  elevated  plain  region  in  those  districts  where 
irrigation  can  be  applied ;  and  it  was  recently  stated  at  the  State  irriga- 
tion convention  at  Kearney  that  Nebraska  has  more  miles  of  irrigating 
canals  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  This  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble to  those  of  us  living  in  the  State,  as  it  was  only  very  recently  that 
irrigation  in  this  country  was  inaugarated.  If  this  is  true  within  the 
sliort  time  since  the  beginning  was  made  of  the  construction  of  irri- 
gating canals  in  Nebraska,  it  makes  it  certain  that  the  irrigating  system 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  will  finally  become  very  complete,  and  incon- 
sequence the  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  those  States  will  be 
increased  many  fold  and  will  be  very  much  steadier  at  the  increased  rate. 

The  ordinary  production  of  corn  in  Nebraska  previous  to  1894  was 
about  150,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  but  in  that  year  it  was  reduced 
to  13,000,000,  ])ractically  a  total  failure.  It  is,  I  believe,  this  year  esti- 
mated at  about  285,000,000  bushels,  and  the  crop  of  Kansas  about  the 
same.  These  two  States  are  producing  in  corn  in  1896,  550,000,000  to 
575,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  a  normal  production  for  the  two 
States  of  perhaps  350,000,000,  and  as  compared  with  the  minimum 
product  of  the  drought  year  of  1894  of  55,000,000  or  60,000,000  for  the 
two  States. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  average  price  of  corn  in  Nebraska  has 
been  higher  than  would  commonly  be  supposed,  partly  caused  by  sev- 
eral years  of  drought.  The  period  as  a  whole  has  been  very  fluctuating 
as  to  yield  and  price,  and  in  my  opinion  much  more  so  than  is  probable 
during  the  coming  ten  years.  I  submit  herewith  a  table  of  the  cost  of 
growing  com  for  eight  years  on  the  farm  of  which  I  have  had  super- 
vision and  the  price  paid  for  corn  for  ten  years,  which  figures  must  be 
taken  with  a  good  deal  of  qualification,  because  our  yield  was  low  for  a 
number  of  years  on  account  of  the  imperfect  drainage  of  our  land  and 
the  cost  of  raising  corn  per  bushel  consequently  high;  while  the  figures 
for  corn  bought  include  the  freight  on  a  great  deal  of  corn  shipped  to 
ns  by  rail  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  and  that  portion  of  price 
representing  freight  is  very  uneven.  In  any  event,  we  generally  pay 
from  1  to  3  cents  per  bushel  to  farmers  over  the  local  market  price, 
which  makes  our  figures  for  corn  bought  still  more  out  of  line  with  the 
average  price  paid  to  farmers  in  Nebraska. 
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In  these  eight  years  corn  has  cost  us  to  raise  per  bushel  12,  26,  22, 
18.5,  15,  28,  18.6,  and  11  cents.  In  1895  corn  cost  us  18.6  cents  per 
bushel  to  raise,  and  we  bought  at  from  16  down  to  14  ceuts,  wbich  was 
higher  than  the  average  price  paid  in  the  State.  This  year  the  crop  is 
very  heavy,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  average  price  of  corn  is  10 
cents,  while  we  are  buying  it  for  11.  For  the  first  time,  thereibre,  we 
have  two  extremely  cheap  years  in  succession,  an  enormous  crop  in 
1896  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  from  1895. 

If  it  is  a  fact,  as  many  citizens  of  the  State  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  more  abundant  rainfall  than  the 
last  ten  years  and  a  period  similar  to  the  ten  years  before,  it  appears 
likely  that  we  are  entering  a  period  of  a  continuous  low  price  for  corn. 
As  corn  differs  greatly  from  wheat  in  that  its  production  is  much  lesb 
universal  and  largely  confined  to  the  great  com  States  of  our  country, 
I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  more  reliable  crop  for  our  farmers  than 
wheat.  I  never  believed  that  we  should  see  such  low  prices  for  corn  as 
we  are  paying  to-day.  When  I  left  home,  we  were  receiving  large 
quantities  of  corn  every  day,  and  have  witnessed  the  discontent  of 
farmers  at  the  extremely  low  price.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  permanence 
of  such  prices  and  think  it  certain  that  we  shall  have  a  recovery,  but 
it  may  be  a  moderate  recovery,  and  at  present  our  farmers  are  feeling 
in  low  spirits. 

Conditions  are  now  favorable  for  the  expansion  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry,  which  has  made  no  growth  to  speak  of  since  1891.  The  con- 
dition is  quite  different  from  that  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law  on  the  important  point  that  the  difficulty  of  the  introduction  of 
beet  growing  to  farmers  in  the  United  States  is,  to  an  important  degree, 
overcome.  The^ugar  factories  already  built  are  widely  scattered  and 
the  growing  of  beets  and  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  agriculturists  in  the  entire  country  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Pacific.  The  farmers  who  have  actually  grown  beets  and  sold 
them  to  factories  of  course  are  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  vast  country  I  speak  of,  but  the  industry  is  talked  of  and 
discussed  throughout  all  this  immense  district,  and  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  the  projected  sugar  factories  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
towns  on  the  map. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  organize  the  entire  industry,  including 
beet  growing,  at  one  point,  and  as  factories  are  built  hereafter  in  new 
places  it  will  in  each  separate  case  require  time  to  establish  successful 
beet  growing  among  those  farmers  who  have  never  tried  it  before;  but 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  secure  a  sufficient  acreage  of  beets  in 
any  locality  from  what  it  was  several  years  ago,  and  I  am  able  to  say 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  a  crop  as  easy  to  produce 
and  as  reliable  in  results  as  anything  on  the  list  of  all  our  common 
products. 

There  is  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  between  people  of  all  parties 
and  occupations  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  beet- 
sugar  production  in  this  country,  because  it  is  easy  to  realize  what 
substantial  results  are  to  be  gained.  Without  it  we  must  look  forward 
to  such  progress  of  a  large  section  of  our  country  as  it  is  able  to  secure 
by  the  production  of  commodities  which  are  already  raised  to  excess 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  suri)lus  of  which  we  are  obliged  to 
sell  in  western  Europe  in  close  competition  with  other  producing  coun- 
tries. This  is  not  all,  because  this  competition,  which  is  already  bear- 
ing very  serioui^ly  on  the  net  price  to  our  farmers,  may  be  very  much 
more  severe  in  future  than  it  is  now.  In  fact  it  is  almost  certain  that 
it  will  become  very  much  more  severe.    The  people  of  Argentina  ^re 
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importing  the  best  beef  animals  in  the  world  for  the  improvement  of 
their  stock  and  will  i)robably  overcome  their  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion to  western  Europe.  The  exainy)le  of  Argentina  and  Eussia  in 
wheat  production  is  too  often  brought  up  to  need  repealing  agaiu. 
Our  farmers  in  the  transmissouri  will  probably  find  some  issue  from 
the  present  condition  of  tilings,  and  a  more  stable  agriculture  under 
irrigation,  with  greater  diversity  of  products  that  we  can  raise  in  our 
climate,  will  i)rol)ably  give  us  a  slight  advance,  but  we  feel  that  the 
future  has  a  great  many  uncertainties  for  us  and  that  our  geograph- 
ical location  will  always  be  against  us  in  the  disposal  of  our  surplus 
commodities. 

The  charges  of  transportation  on  our  surplus  commodities  must 
really  be  borne  by  the  producer,  because  our  product  must  go  to  a  dis- 
tant market  in  competition  with  other  countries  less  distant  from  that 
market.  But  in  the  case  of  sugar  we  are  ourselves  the  consumers  of 
the  product  of  distant -countries,  and  the  sugar  producers  in  those 
countries  must  pay  at  least  part  of  the  charges  on  sugar  to  us.  We 
are  somewhat  in  the  same  position  with  those  detached  and  isolated 
portions  of  our  own  country  as  to  the  present  agricultural  products 
before  the  advent  of  railways,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas 
or  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  at  a  time  when  the  local  price  of  grain, 
even  for  grain  raised  i  n  such  districts,  was  fixed  by  the  cost  of  grain  at 
the  Missouri  Eiver,  for  instance,  with  an  expensive  rail  and  wagon 
carriage  added.  In  1881  the  price  of  oats  in  the  Black  Hills  was  $4 
per  hundredweight,  or  about  $1.30  per  bushel,  and  during  my  residence 
in  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas,  in  the  early  eighties,  the  price  of  potatoes 
was  $3.60  a  bushel.  Perhaps  the  parallel  is  not  a  very  good  one,  but 
I  think  the  x)rinciple  underlying  is  true,  that  as  long  as  we  are  produc- 
ing less  than  our  capacity  for  consumption  the  price  will  be  fixed  by 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  such  a  country  from  a  producing  country.  The 
position  of  sugar  is  of  course  very  different  from  those  other  commod- 
ities, and  there  is  no  expensive  land  carriage  in  its  case.  Sugar  is 
brought  to  us  in  Nebraska  from  New  York  for  about  one-third  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  in  the  consideration  of  sugar  we  must  acquaint  ourselves 
at  once  with  the  value  of  very  small  fractions.  Our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  filling  a  want  at  a  distance  of  4,500  to  6,000  miles,  will 
begin  by  filling  a  place  at  home.  The  result  will  be  a  margin  of  profit 
in  the  production  of  an  agricultural  commodity  which  our  farmers 
could  not  by  any  possibility  secure  in  the  production  of  any  other  on 
the  list  of  commodities  that  can  be  raised  in  our  latitude. 

The  position  of  sugar  in  its  relation  to  the  agriculture  of  these 
States  is  unique  and  absolutely  unlike  that  of  anything  else,  and  we 
can  not,  by  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  discover  another  staple  of  anything  like  the  impor- 
tance of  sugar  which  we  do  not  already  produce  in  excess.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  only  because  we  already  raise  a  great  excess  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  that  we  may  even  regard  as  a  detail  the  fact  that 
our  surplus  of  corn  is  already  so  great  that  it  is  almost  unsalable,  but 
because  we  must  look  forward  to  an  immeasurable  future  of  uncertainty 
unless  we  can  do  something  to  make  a  valual51e  addition  to  our  agricul- 
ture. On  one  hand,  we  must  look  forward  to  a  slow  advance  with  a 
very  small  margin  of  profit  for  the  aggregate  of  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  our  State,  or  possibly  even  a  stationary  or  retrograding  con- 
dition, although  the  latter  I  do  not  really  believe.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  quickly,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  instance,  built  up  our 
purely  agricultural  and  rather  cnide   transmissouri  country  into  a 
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highly  industrial  section,  with  vigoroos  life,  a  solid  and  snccessfnl  agri- 
culture, and  a  variety  of  manufactures.  As  far  as  our  limited  vision 
can  see,  we  believe  that  our  only  hope  for  a  rich  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion lies  in  the  introduction  of  this  industry.  We  do  not  see  how  we 
can  become  rich  and  prosperous  without  it,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  become  so,  if  we  deserve  it,  by  the  use  of  our 
possibilities,  if  we  get  a  chance  to  make  a  start. 

The  political  unrest  of  our  part  of  the  country  will  be  so  largely 
quieted  by  a  little  prosperity  that  it  will  no  longer  be  an  embarrass- 
ment and  a  menace  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Just  at  present  we 
appear  to  be  at  a  deadlock  in  the  securing  of 'fresh  capital  to  go  into 
this  industry  in  our  country,  and  it  is  to  give  assurance  of  a  margin 
of  profit  to  be  divided  among  the. agriculturists  and  manufactui*ers  of 
sugar  that  we  hope  that  the  sugar  producers  of  other  countries  will  no 
longer  have  a  monopoly  of  our  market.  Whereas,  from  1890  to  1894 
the  price  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  freight 
and  duty,  ran  as  follows  per  pound  for  each  year:  3.28,  3.03,  2.93,  3.09, 
and  2.92  cents,  this  foreign  value  in  1895  dropped  to  2.14  and  for  1896 
to  2.3  cents.  There  were  other  causes,  of  course,  for  the  decline  of 
these  prices  besides  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law,  but  under  date  of 
December  18 1  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department: 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  11th  instant,  I  have  to  state  that  the  import 
yalnes  of  all  imports  are  their  cost  in  the  foreign  country  whence  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  without  the  addition  of  freight  or  tariff  duties  imposed  by  this 
country.  There  was  no  deviation  from  this  rule  during  the  years  indicated.  The 
imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  price  placed 
npon  the  foreign  valuation  assigned  by  the  importer. 

This  letter  therefore  happens  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  specific 
as  opposed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

A  distinguished  economist  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  while  he 
did  not  consider  my  statement  of«the  advantages  of  domestic  sugar 
production  exaggerated,  he  regretted  that  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  establish  it  on  an  artificially  protected  basis,  and  wished  that  it 
could  grow  naturally,  standing  on  its  own  feet.  I^J^ow  it  is  well  known, 
and  doubtless  explained  to  the  committee  in  great  detail,  that  the  laws 
of  France  and  Germany  make  it  practically  impossible  for  producers 
in  this  country  to  get  over  the  Initial  and  expensive  stages  of  planting 
the  industry  here  without  aid.  Austria,  France,  and  Germany  export 
from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  entire  product  of  sugar. 

The  entire  product  of  Germany  is  just  about  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  the  United  States,  or  very  nearly  equal  to  it.  Germany  has  reached 
the  front  rank  in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  her  policy  is  that  of  the 
extermination  of  all  rivals  if  she  can.  The  price  of  sugar  to  consumers 
in  this  country  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  except  England,  and  a 
slight  increase  in  price  (if  such  should  result  from  a  specific  duty)  will 
not  be  a  burden  upon  consumers.  Our  consumption  of  sugar  was  free 
and  liberal  only  a  few  years  ago  when  our  price  was  high,  our  consump- 
tion ranging  from  48.5  pounds  in  1882  to  52,2  pounds  per  capita  in  1890, 
during  which  time  the  price  of  granulated  had  declined  from  9.3  cents 
in  1882  to  7.6  cents  in  1889.  The  price  for  1890  declined  to  6.1  cents, 
doubtless  from  the  admission  of  free  sugar  under  the  McKinley  law, 
and  from  1891  to  1895  ranged  from  4.6  to  4.1  cents.  We  shall  never  see 
again  a  restoration  of  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  eighties,  when 
our  people  consumed  50  pounds  and  upward  per  head. 

The  sugar  producers  of  Europe  were  so  alarmed  at  the  low  price 
resulting  from  the  enormous  crops  of  1894  that  they  made  every  effort 
to   curtail   their  production;   and  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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enormous  decline  in  the  output  of  Cuba,  the  net  result  was  a  decline  of 
only  248,000  tons,  although  the  crop  of  Cuba  had  decreased  over 
750,000  tons;  and  the  crop  for  the  year  1896-97  in  Europe  is  larger  than 
ever  before,  nearly  5,000,000  tons.  These  countries  are  in  continual 
terror  of  a  sugar  crisis,  and  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  position  are 
so  strenuous  that  we  can  not  believe  that  we  can  be  allowed  to  have  a 
chance  to  grow  sugar  ourselves  if  they  can  help  it. 

While  the  acreage  that  will  be  needed  for  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  will  never  equal  the  breadth  planted  to  other  staple 
crops,  it  is  a  crop  peculiarly  adapted  to  small  proprietors  and  tenants, 
whose  entire  family  obtain  all  or  a  very  large  part  of  their  support  from 
a  very  small  acreage  of  land.  Protection  of  this  industry  finds  justifi- 
cation in  the  great  importance  of  the  commodity  in  question,  as  it  is 
altogether  the  most  important  staple  that  we  do  not  already  produce  in 
excess,  and  because  it  will  en^nge  and  support  such  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  also  because  it  will  call  into  life  and  support  so  many  allied 
industries,  and,  looking  at  it  irom  a  Nebraska  point  of  view^  because  it 
will  give  new  life  to  a  section  purely  agricultural  which  is  denied  cer- 
tain channels  of  development  that  are  open  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  it  was  commonly  argued  that  the 
American  farmers  \^ould  never  consent  to  the  cultivation  of  a  crop 
requiring  such  minute  care  as  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  being  in  the 
habit  of  careless  cultivation  with  the  assistance  of  very  perfect  machin- 
ery. In  Bulletin  Ko.  27  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agricultirre,  Mr.  John  P.  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  wrote  Prof.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  under  date  of  December  9, 1889,  regarding  the  failure  at  Chats- 
worth,  twenty  odd  years  before  that  time.  The  business  was  then  car- 
ried to  Freeport,  and,  I  think,  afterwards  became  the  present  factory 
at  Alvarado,  Cal.    Mr.  Reynolds  says  in  this  letter: 

Without  going  into  details  further,  I  mast  say  that  I  have  given  up  hope  for  the 
early  succesH  of  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country,  becanse  I  believe  the  essential 
conditions  are  not  to  be  found  here  at  present.  These  conditions  relate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beets.  The  manufacturer  must  grow  his  own  beets,  or  have  them 
grown  in  the  vicinity  by  others.  He  can  not  command  the  necessary  labor  to  grow 
them  himself  except  at  a  cost  that  the  results  will  not  justify.  There  is  no  crop 
within  the  whole  range  of  agriculture  more  difficult  to  produce  than  a  crop  of  beets 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  An  army  of  women  and  children  (being  the 
cheapest  labor)  is  required  imperatively  at  special  times,  and  I  know  of  no  commu- 
nity where  this  army  can  certainly  be  had  when  needed  and  at  a  fair  cost. 

If  others  grow  the  beets,  contracts  must  be  made  in  advance  for  the  entire  crop  of 
each,  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  cultivated.  The  product  per  acre  is  variable 
and  uncertain  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  There  may  be  superabundance  for  the 
capacity  of  the  factory  or  there  may  be  a  failure  of  the  crop  almost  entirely.  As 
to  price  per  ton,  the  advantage  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  farmer.  The  manufac- 
turer must  pay  what  the  farmer  may  demand  or  quit  the  business  and  lose  his  plant. 
The  farmer  can  use  his  land  for  other  crops;  the  factory  will  make  only  beet  sugar. 

With  irrigated  lands  and  slave  labor,  or  its  equivalent,  I  can  understand  that 
sugar  from  beets  can  be  produced  profitably  in  this  coiiutry. 

I  would  like  to  believe  this  industry  will  soon  demonstrate  the  error  of  my  pres- 
ent convictions,  thus  briefly  stated,  and  certainly  the  effort  to  make  it  successfiil  is 
worthy  any  man's  ambition. 

If  the  statements  in  this  letter  were  true  about  1864  or  18C5,  it  is 
curious  that  such  a  complete  chanp:e  has  taken  place  at  the  present 
time.  In  Nebraska  we  have  found  that,  althongli  care  and  skill  are 
essential  the  sugar  beet  is  as  reliable  and  stable  as  corn,  and  I  regard 
it  as  more  reliable  on  our  valley  land;  and  we  Ibiind  at  Ames  that  it 
survived  the  fierce  drought  of  1894  with  a  less  decline  of  yield  than 
corn. 

I  have  made  several  statemonts  of  the  cost  of  growing  beets,  which 
I  have  included  in  this  argunieiit.  but  which  are  too  long  to  reskd^  bat 
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the  resalt  of  my  experience  is  tbat  the  cost  of  growing  beets  to  farmers 
in  Nebraska  is  from  a  minimum  of  $2  y)er  ton  delivered  up  to  a  figure 
where  it  becomes  unprofitable  to  raise  them  even  at  $5  a  ton.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  Platte  Valley,  where  our  experiments 
have  been  made  we  may  probably  expect  confidently  a  very  large  yield, 
and  I  have  talked  with  at  least  two  very  reliable  farmers  this  fall  whose 
beets  have  been  raised  for  less  than  the  minimum  price  I  name.  The 
average  cost  to  farmers  probably  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  ton  with 
an  average  yield  of  10  or  12  tons.  These  figures  do  not  include  rent, 
fertilization,  or  profit. 

The  first  two  large  crops  raised  under  my  own  charge  cost  $3.60  and 
$3.80,  respectively,  the  first  being  a  year  of  very  high  cost  and  the 
second  a  drought  year  of  decreased  yield.  The  cost  of  raising  beets 
per  ton  is  a  very  fiuctuating  and  variable  figure,  according  to  yield,  but 
I  think  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  growing  beets,  as 
indicated  in  Mr.  Keynolds's  letter,  is  certainly  not  true  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  far  a  I  know,  in  every  place  where  beets  are  grown  in  the 
United  States.  I  take  the  newspapers  from  all  these  points,  and  the 
invariable  statement  is  that  the  farmers  are  clamorous  for  contracts  to 
grow  beets.  It  it  were  not  possible  for  farmers  to  grow  beets  at  a  rea- 
sonably low  cost  in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  use  in  attempting 
to  protect  or  promote  the  industry,  and  the  truth  is  that  our  farmers 
can  and  do  grow  beets  at  reasonable  and  moderate  cost,  and  the  most 
important  element  for  the  future  strength  of  the  business  is  present. 
The  price  of  beet«,  unlike  that  of  other  commodities,  is  arranged  not 
by  competition  on  the  open  market  but  by  contract,  and  this  fact  of 
itself  induces  an  evenness  and  certainty  of  results  that  is  an  advan- 
tage to  farmers. 

Experience  in  growing  beets  is  as  important  for  farmers  as  experience 
to  workmen  in  any  other  line,  and  every  farmer  who  undertakes  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets  must  learn  how.  His  first  crop  will  certainly  be 
an  expensive  one,  besides  which  he  must  make  a  fresh  investment  in 
machinery  not  used  for  other  crops.  It  requires  an  experience  of  sev- 
eral years  to  learn  how  to  rotate  his  crops  so  as  to  arrange  his  crops 
of  beets  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  learn  that  his  best  economy 
lies  in  a  much  more  careful  and  painstaking  labor  than  he  has  ever 
found  necessary  before.  He  must  learn  the  great  economy  he  will 
find  in  keeping  his  land  in  such  perfect  condition  that  weeds  are  not 
allowed  to  make  embarrassing  growth.  As  the  acreage  tributary  to 
any  factory  increases  and  it  becomes  possible  for  it  to  receive  a  full 
supply  up  to  its  capacity,  it  will  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
farmers  to  bear  the  expense  of  putting  their  beets  in  silo  and  after- 
wards to  take  them  out  and  deliver  as  required  for  working  at  the  fac- 
tory. Although  the  great  difficulty  of  the  introduction  of  beet  growing 
to  farmers  has  been  overcome  in  the  case  of  those  wlio  deliver  beets  to 
existing  factories,  much  work  remains  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  that  have  never  tried  it. 

I  would  like  to  speak  particularly  to  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  growing  and  fattening  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  States.  In  the  w^inter  of  1892-93  i  made  an 
experiment  of  feeding  cattle  on  beet  pulp;  and  in  fact  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  using  our  facilities  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  tbat  I  first 
became  interested  in  sugar  beets.  Not  only  is  the  pulp  left  after  the 
extraction  of  the  sugar  a  cattle  food  of  very  great  value,  but  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  also  for  ho.i»a.  The  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  pork  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  industry 
west  of  the  Missouri,  and  after  our  years  of  drought  and  short  crops 
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the  cost  of  preparing  animals  for  market  in  that  country  is  greatly 
increased.  After  seasons  of  short  crops  the  price  of  food  stutF  rij^s 
rapidly  and  tbe  cost  of  fattening  cattle  or  sheep  is  easily  doubled.  The 
market  for  fattened  cattle  in  this  country  commonly  rises  after  such 
seasons,  but  in  the  spring  of  1891  and  also  in  tbe  spring  of  1895  it  was 
found  that  at  a  certain  point  our  export  business  became  unprofitable, 
and  the  upward  movement  in  prices  of  fattened  animals  received  a  sud- 
den check,  followed  by  a  decline  of  prices  very  disappointing  to  our 
producers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  We  are  already  feeling  very  keenly 
the  competition  of  foreign  countries  in  the  sale  of  food  animals  in  the 
English  market,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
substantial  assistance  in  the  production  of  food  animals  at  a  steady 
and  level  cost,  assisting  us  to  retain  possession  of  our  foreign  markets. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  west  of  the  Missouri  for 
more  than  seventeen  years,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  have  fed  cattle 
very  extensively  in  Nebraska. 

In  a  proposition  now  being  entertained  for  the  construction  of  a  sugar 
factory  in  Nebraska,  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  profit  derived  from 
feeding  the  waste  production  of  the  factory  and  those  portions  of  the 
beet  left  in  the  field  will  be  almost  as  great  as  the  profit  from  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  The  proposition  to  day  stands  waiting  for  conditions 
that  will  appear  to  make  it  safe  to  engage  in,  but  the  cattle  feeding  is 
a  branch  of  the  business  that  we  consider  almost  as  important  as  sugar 
manufacture.  There  is  no  reason  in  common  sense  why  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  should  continue  the  excessive  production  of  certain  crops 
and  to  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  remunerative  price 
for  them,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they  do  go  on  raising  such 
crops,  and  they  feel  a  deep  sense  of  giievance  at  the  low  prices,  the 
cause  of  which  they  can  not  understand,  but  which  they  attribute  to 
unfair  treatment  of  some  kind. 


EXHIBITS  MADE. 

Mr.  Allen  introduced  the  following  copy  of  letter  and  table  as  part 
of  his  statement: 

INDIANOLA,  Redwillow  Countt,  Nebr.,  Augu9t  10,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  from  the  report  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Association,  of  which  yon  are 
president,  many  interestlDg  facts.  Oar  farmers  are  mach  discouraged  here  on  account 
of  the  last  three  years'  drought.  Business  is  very  much  depressed.  The  corn  looked 
very  good  until  about  two  weeks  ago,  now  much  of  it  is  burning.  Can  not  some 
plan  DC  devised  to  start  a  branch  factory  or  some  feasible  means  to  justify  the 
farmers  in  putting  in  beets  f  Of  course  it  is  too  far  to  ship  beets  to  Grand  Island 
and  we  can  not  put  up  a  big  factory,  bat  I  think  if  a  small  plant  for  juice  could  be 
started  many  farmers  would  go  into  it. 

A.  S.  Houston. 
B.  M.  Allen. 

Cost  of  oom  crop  for  iwen  yean  oompared  wiih  cost  of  com  bought. 


Year. 

Total 
acreage. 

Total 
bush- 
els. 

BaabeU 

per 

acre. 

Rent  of 
land. 

Operating 
expenaes. 
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ooat. 

Coet 
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bushel. 

Cost  per 

bnahel 

of  com 

bought. 

1887-88^ 

OmU. 

28 

1888-89  

36 

1R89-00 

1,485 

1,485 
1,825 
1, 825 
1,  S2'» 
1,  7»2 
1,875 

40,000 
33, 473 
42, 0(K) 
51.344 
60.028 
41,001 
76,154 

27 

22.5 

23 

28 

45.3 

22. 8 

40.6 

$4,807.42 
8, 924. 79 
8, 134. 20 
8.479.97 
8,178.80 
10,  n72.  38 
12, 921. 48 

$4,867.42 

8. 924. 79 
9. 154. 20 
9, 499. 97 

9. 198. 80 
11,542.38 
14,18L48 

$3.28 
6.01 
6.01 
6.20 
6.93 
6.44 
7.86 

12.2 

26.7 

22 

18.6 

16.3 

28.1 

18.6 

19 

1890-91  

48 

1891-92 

1892-03 

1893-94 

1894-^5 

1885-M 

$1,020 
1,020 
1, 020 
1,170 
1,200 

80 

27 

23.7 

48 
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Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  does  the  beet  stand  droaght  as  compared  to 
corn! 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  stated  that  in  one  portion  of  my  statement  We 
found  from  the  severe  drought  of  1894  that  our  beets  stood  drought 
better  than  corn  stood  it.  They  suffered  a  less  decline  in  yield  than 
the  com.  That  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  a  country  well  adapted 
to  the  beet  for  the  reason  the  subsoil  is  of  sand  and  the  water  is  only 
10  or  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  the  roots  of  the  beets 
can  penetrate  to  the  water.  The  success  of  that  i)articular  crop  in  that 
drought  year  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Nebraska,  because 
it  was  very  striking. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  UHITEI)  STATES  SEN ATOB  OEOBOE  0. 

PEBXnrS,  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  should  be  imposed 
for  the  reasons  that  it  would  give  rise  to  an  industry  that  in  a  few  years 
would  be  second  to  no  other.  We  are  now  consuming  on  an  average 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  of  which  about  1,700,000  tons  are 
imported,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  over  $100,000,000.  This  money, 
which  now  goes  to  foreign  manufacturers,  laborers,  and  farmers,  should 
be  and  can  be  retained  in  this  country  and  paid  to  American  farmers, 
laborers,  and  manufacturers.  This  can  be  brought  about  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  import  duty  on  sugar  brought  hither  from  countries  beyond 
our  borders. 

That  we  can  produce  all  the  sugar  which  we  consume  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  sugar  beet,  from  wMch  sugar  is  so  cheaply  made  abroad, 
is  adapted  to  vast  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  United  States, 
which  could  easily  raise  enough  of  the  root  to  supply,  in  a  very  few 
years,  our  total  consumption  of  sugar.  California  alone  could  supply 
one-half  the  sugar  used  in  this  country.  How  varied  may  be  the  con- 
ditions under  which  sugar  beets  may  be  successfully  grown  may  be 
understood  when  one  contrasts  the  rich  soil  of  California  with  the 
treeless,  alkaline  valley  of  the  Pecos  Eiver  in  Utah,  where  beets  are 
raised  containing  as  large  a  percentage  of  sugar  as  those  of  Chino. 
Between  these  two  extremes  the  United  States  offers  lands,  vast  in 
area,  where  beets  can  be  grown  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  sugar 
for  our  own  consumption  and  for  export. 

There  are  now  7  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States — 3  in 
California,  1  in  Utah,  1  in  New  Mexico,  and  2  in  Nebraska — and 
the  opportunities  given  by  them  to  farmers  to  ascertain  whether 
beet  growing  is  profitable  have  been  sufficient  to  settle  that  question 
definitely.  At  present  prices  for  beets  their  cultivation  is  fairly  remu- 
nerative to  farmers,  and  the  acreage  planted  with  this  root  is  con- 
stantly increasing  and  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
in  operation  and  by  the  rate  of  freight  to  market.  As  an  agricultnral 
industry  it  is  in  many  cases  more  profitable  than  wheat,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  it  in  whatever  country  it  is  carried  on.  In  France, 
according  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Havre,  C.  W.  Chancellor,  it 
is  not  only  more  profitable  than  wheat,  even  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
but  pays  better  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  In  1894  more 
than  1,700,000  acres  of  land  in  that  country  were  planted  in  beets,  pro- 
ducing 18,400,000  tons  of  the  root,  of  which  50  or  60  per  cent  was  man- 
ufactured into  sugar,  yieldinjr  about  1U)0,0()0  tons. 

If  all  the  beets  raised  in  France  were  manufactured  into  sugar^  its 
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amount  would  be  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  received  there  for  beets  is  about  $3.50  per 
ton,  and  the  vast  amount  raised  in  France  proves  that  it  is  profitable 
to  the  farmer. .  Figures  relating  to  production  in  Germany  and  Austria 
would  doubtless  give  equally  convincing  results.  Our  own  and  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  have  not  only  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown 
by  farmers,  but  have  also  shown  that  the  industry  can  be  made  profit- 
able only  by  means  of  either  an  import  duty  or  a  bounty  on  production 
or  export. 

Germany,  France,  and  Austria  are  the  three  great  beet- sugar-pro- 
ducing countries  of  Europe,  and  from  them  we  probably  receive  nearly 
00  per  cent  of  the  sugar  imported,  according  to  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  1895 : 

Tout.  Tons. 

Fi'om  Europe 1,005,761     From  Demerara 45,757 

From  Cuba 164,310     From  other  West  Indies 45,34Y 

From  Saiidwicli  Islands 150, 845     From  Puerto  Rico 31, 402 

From  East  Indies 135,894     From  other  countries 15,137 

From  Britisli  Indies 120,557  

FromBrazU 87,646  Total 1,804,866 

Of  the  European  sugar-producing  countries  Germany  stands  con- 
fessedly in  the  lead,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  beet-sugar 
producers  by  the  Government,  which  allows  an  export  bounty.  France 
and  Austria  bave  also  encouraged  beet-sugar  production  in  various 
ways,  but  the  competition  of  Germany  has  compelled  them  to  adopt 
still  further  measures  to  sustain  an  industry  which  is  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  within  their  respective  boundaries. 
According  to  Julius  Muth,  United  States  consul  at  Magdeburg,  Aus- 
tria has  just  increased  her  consumption  tax  from  $4.45  per  220  pounds 
to  $o.2G,  and  has  increased  the  export  bounty  fund  from  $2,023,000  to 
$3,641,400.  "This,^'  says  Consul  Muth,  "furnishes  a  temporary  relief 
for  the  Austrian  sugar  grower,  and  enables  him  to  continue  competition 
with  her  German  neighbor.'' 

France,  according  to  Consul  Muth,  has  increased  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  OS  cents  and  on  refined  sugar  87  cents  per  100  kilograms,  but 
"  she  will,  no  doubt,  this  fall  answer  either  with  an  increase  in  her 
present  covert  export  bounty  or  pay  an  open  bounty  to  meet  German 
sugar  on  the  world's  markets." 

If  the  great  nations  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  find  it  profit- 
able to  encourage  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  surely  the  United  States 
will  find  it  at  least  equally  so;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  adequate 
encouragement  given  to  the  American  sugar  producer  the  benefits  which 
the  entire  country  would  derive  from  the  industry  would  be  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  by  the  European  countries  named.  Here  we  have, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  vast  territory  suited  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  beet,  the  prices  for  which  obtained  by  most  farmers 
are  satisfactory.  If  an  adequate  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  protective 
duty  of,  say,  1^  cents  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  be  granted,  these  prices  can 
be  maintained  and  perhaps  increased,  while  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  cajutal  to  invest  in  new  sugar  factories.  New  factories  mean  an 
increased  acreage  demanded  for  beet  culture,  and  this  means  increased 
revenue  to  the  farmer. 

The  beet-sugar  iuterest  of  the  United  States  practically  had  its  start 
in  1889,  when  2,000  tons  were  produced.  The  production  in  1890  was 
2,800  tons,  and  then,  in  consequenceof  the  bounty  law,  which  paid2  cents 
per  pound  for  sngar  of  domestic  nianufacture,  it  took  a  jump  in  1891  to 
6,400  tons,  in  1892  to  12,000  tons,  the  next  year  to  20,000  tons,  and  the 
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next  to  22,000  tons.  The  production  of  cane  sugar  was  by  the  same 
means  increased  from  250,000  tons  in  1801  to  355,384  tons  in  1894. 
The  abolition  of  the  bounty  sent  the  production  down  to  260,000  tons 
of  cane  sugar  in  1895  and  beet  sugar  to  20,400  tons.  These  figures 
show  how  sensitive  this  industry  is  to  protective  measures  and  give 
a  means  forjudging  what  would  be  the  increase  in  beet-sugar  manufac- 
turing were  it  protected  for  a  series  of  years  by  an  adequate  import 
tax  on  foreign  sugars. 

What  the  beet-sugar  industry  means  to  the  United  States,  and  why 
it  is  so  carefully  fostered  by  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  may  easily 
be  seen  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  factory,  that  at  Ohino,  Cal., 
for  instance.  Six  years  ago  the  Ohino  ranch  was  believed  to  be  fit  only 
for  grazing,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  used.  It  supported  only  cattle 
and  the  herders  necessary  to  care  for  them.  There  were  only  a  few 
houses  and  outbuildings.  After  it  was  shown  that  sugar  beets  could 
be  raised  in  large  quantities  there  a  factory  was  built,  and  to-day  there 
are  about  3,000  people  on  the  ranch,  900  of  whom  live  in  the  town  of 
Ohino.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Ohino  Valley  Ohampion,  a 
paper  published  in  the  town : 

During  the  week  ending  lost  night  there  were  delivered  4,756  tons,  or  an  ayerage 
of  793  tons  a  day.    The  total  harvest  to  date  from  Chino  and  vicinity  is  57,569  tons. 

The  factory  has  sliced  82,000  tons  for  the  season. 

During  the  month  of  Octoher  there  were  delivered  from  the  Chino  ranch  alone 
22,537  tons  gross,  or  21,676  tons  net,  showing  an  average  tare  of  3.82  per  cent.  The 
average  percentage  of  sugar  of  the  month's  delivery  was  a  trifle  over  14— remarkahly 
high  for  this  late  in  the  season.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  hy  the  perfect  ripen- 
ing weather  which  has  prevailed. 

For  the  October  delivery  of  beets  the  factory  pays  $87,180.97,  or  $4.02  a  ton. 

There  are  now  202  beet-sugar  farmers  on  the  Ohino  ranch,  and  their 
earnings  are  approximately  $400,000  per  year.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
benefit  to  the  locality  derived  from  the  beet-sugar  industry,  as  it  would 
be  if  wheat  or  almost  any  other  agricultural  product  had  been  produced 
and  had  brought  in  the  same  revenue  to  the  producers.  There  has  been 
invested  in  the  factory  to  manufacture  sugar  about  $1,000,000,  which 
pays  out  about  $30,000  per  month  in  wages  during  the  working  season. 
As  the  factory  uses  for  fuel  the  residue  of  coal  oil,  a  large  oil  refinery 
has  been  built  there,  manufacturing  gasoline,  benzine,  and  kerosene. 
Then,  there  were  required  for  this  year's  crop  160,000  sugar  bags,  1,000 
barrels,  120,000  yards  of  filter  cloth,  9,000  tons  of  lime  rock,  700  tons  of 
bulk  lime,  1,000  tons  of  coke,  55,000  barrels  of  petroleum,  10,000  pounds 
of  tallow,  15,000  gallons  of  lubricants,  1,000  pounds  of  cup  grease,  and 
smaller  items,  such  as  slicing  knives,  twine,  thread,  files,  ete.  In  con- 
sequence, a  large  population  was  gathered  about  the  factory,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  labor  and  with  all  the  varied  articles  which  are 
necessary  in  producing  sugar.  That  is  how  the  sugar  beet  benefits  the 
region  where  it  is  grown  when  it  is  rendered  possible  to  extract  its 
sugar  profitably,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria  give  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  such  help  as  will  enable  the 
factory  owners  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  sugar  produced.  They  give 
this  aid  in  order  that  their  sugar  producers  may  furnish  the  United 
States  one-half  the  sugar  they  consume,  when,  with  equal  favor  shown 
here,  the  United  States,  with  its  improved  machinery,  could  not  only 
supply  the  demand  of  the  whole  country,  but  eventually,  without  doubt, 
become  a  sugar-exporting  country,  as  have  the  European  countries 
named  above. 

The  consumption  of  beets  by  the  Ohino  factory  is  about  800  tons  per 
day;  that  of  the  Watson ville  factory,  1,200  tons,  at  $4  per  ton,  with  an 
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output  of  $1,100  a  day  in  wages.  The  Alvarado  factory  consnmcs 
about  400  tons  per  day.  From  the  figures  given  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  benefit  to  their  respective  regions  of  the  three 
lactones  in  operation  in  California.  The  same  benefit  accrues  to  local- 
ities in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  beet-sugar  factories  have  been 
established,  and  with  that  protection  which  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per 
pound  on  raw  sugar  wonld  give,  factories  would  start  up  all  over  the 
country,  bringing  a  large  revenue  to  farmers,  giving  wages  to  laborers 
in  many  different  trades,  and  stimulating  manufa<3ture8  everywhere  by 
creating  prosperous  communities  which  have  all  the  wants  which  pros- 
perity creates. 

The  vastness  of  the  interests  involved  in  beet-sugar  manufacturing 
can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  estimates  of  what  would  be  paid 
out  each  year  by  the  factories  engaged  in  making  sugar  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  United  States: 


Labor $17,599,600 

Beets 77,280,000 

Coal 8,586,360 

Liraerock 2,208,000 

Coke 1,722,240 

Filter  cloth 625,600 


Filter  bags $184,000 

Sugar  bags 5,667,200 

Taxes 1,725,000 

Insurance 920,000 

Repairs  an d  main tenance ...  4, 600, 000 


Other  smaller  items  bring  up  the  total  to  the  vast  sum  of  $122,496,160 
per  year.  The  cost  of  the  factories  themselves,  estimating  each  factory 
of  350  tons  a  day  capacity,  would  be  $368,000,000,  most  of  which  would 
have  been  distributed  to  members  of  the  building  and  mechanical  trades. 

France  alOne  raises  beets  enough  to  supply  the  United  States  with  all 
the  sugar  it  consumes,  but  only  60  per  cent  is  used  for  sugar,  the  rest 
being  utilized  by  farmers  in  other  ways.  France  and  Germany  together 
to-day  probably  produce  more  sugar  than  the  United  States  consumes, 
and  they  do  so  because  the  sugar  interest  is  assisted  by  their  respective 
Governments,  and  why  it  is  assisted  is  plain.  The  beet-sugar  industry 
is  one  whose  benefits  are  far-reaching,  promoting  the  growth,  prosper- 
ity, and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  in  consequence  is  worthy  of  snch 
protection  as  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  competition  from  without. 
The  benefits  to  the  community  at  large  are  too  great  to  be  lost  by  a 
policy  of  noninterference  in  behalf  of  the  beet-sugar  maker.  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria  will  continue  to  foster  the  beet-sugar  interest 
within  their  respective  borders,  and  will  strive  to  secure  the  largest 
share  of  the  $100,000,000  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  yearly 
send  abroad  for  the  sugar  they  buy.  United  States  Consul  Math,  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated  May  30, 1896,  says: 

If  we  consider  the  enormons  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  Germany  and  all  other 
countries  that  have  introduced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is  indeed  t-o  be  desired 
that  the  United  States  should  be  put  on  snch  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  produce  its 
own  sugar.  With  our  vast  territory  and  varied  climate  and  soil  we  should  find 
sufficient  area  adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  if  we  can  sufficiently  pro- 
tect the  industry  against  European  competition^  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect 
bounties. 

Already  there  are  protected,  not  only  in  California,  but  elsewhere, 
beet  sugar  factories,  which  mean  so  much  to  the  localities  where  they 
are  bnilt.  The  farmers  desire  them,  the  builders  and  mechanics  desire 
them,  the  machine  makers  desire  them,  the  transportation  companies 
desire  them ;  but  they  can  not  be  established  because  of  the  competition 
of  the  Government-fostered  sugar  producers  of  foreign  conntries.  With 
an  average  protective  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  raw  sugar  they 
would  at  once  be  built,  and  capital  would  rapidly  be  invested  in  other 
factories  all  over  the  country,  for  capital  would  there  find  an  opportunity 
for  profitable  employment.    The  hundreds  of  widely  scattered  fEM^toriea 
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would  break  the  power  of  the  sagar  trust,  and  natural  competition  would 
confer  the  benefits  which  flow  from  it.  The  duty  would  render  it  pos- 
sible to  profitably  expend  $300,000,000  in  factories  and  pay  out  yearly 
$120,000,000  to  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  manufactur- 
ers. Of  this  $120,000,000  the  United  States  now  sends  $100,000,000 
abroad,  where  it  is  paid  to  foreign  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  manufacturers.  This  vast  sum  is  building  up  or  supporting  flourish- 
ing communities  which  should  be  built  up  and  supported  on  our  own 
soil.  A  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  raw  sugar  would  transfer  to  this 
country  much  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Europe,  and  prosperous 
communities  would  spring  up  all  over  the  land  in  places  where  there 
are  now  fields  as  little  utilized  as  were  those  at  Chino  six  years  ago, 
or  which  had  such  an  unpromising  outlook  as  the  alkali  plains  of  the 
Pecos  River  district. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  beet-sugar  industry  must,  from  its 
nature,  be  widely  distributed,  and  this  fact  makes  it  one  which  has 
given  it  the  national  importance  that  it  has  attained  in  Europe.  There 
can  be  no  concentration  of  capital.  A  single  factory  can  not  control 
the  business  of  a  vast  region.  Its  territory  is  at  all  times  limited  by 
the  cost  of  freight  on  raw  beets.  Within  a  certain  radius  from  a  fac- 
tory it  will  be  found  profitable  by  farmers  to  raise  beets  for  sugar- 
making  purposes,  but  for  those  beyond  this  limit  another  factory  must 
be  built.  And  so,  all  through  the  country,  if  the  industry  is  given  the 
protection  which  it  should  haver,  factories  will  be  established  giving  a 
new  source  of  revenue  to  farmers,  and  gathering  around  themselves 
industrious  and  prosperous  communities.  For  the  general  benefits 
which  will  flow  from  the  development  and  expansion  of  an  industrial 
interest  of  such  importance,  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  imported 
raw  sugar  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 


SUGAB  COMMISSION  SUGGESTED. 

Tangipahoa,  La.,  December  28^  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  The  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  again  taking  the  attention 
of  Congress,  and  1  beg  to  submit  some  observations  and  suggestions  in 
connection  therewith. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  with  free  importations  of  sugar,  and  without 
Government  aid  or  encouragement,  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Under  the  tariff  system  as  it  existed  up  to  1890,  the  production  of 
sugar  increased,  as  it  did  also  during  the  following  four  years  under 
the  bounty  system,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  country.  Aside  fi*om  the  revenue  realized  Irom  a 
tariff' of  2  cents  per  pound  on  imported  sugars,  it  is  enormously  expen- 
sive to  the  country  by  enhancing  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumers. 
The  bounty  system  is  also  expensive,  but  not  so  expensive  as  the  tariff 
system.  The  expense  of  either  system  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  encouragement  given  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  thought  that 
the  bounty  system  gave  the  greatest  degree  of  encouragement  to  the 
industry  and  was  the  cheapest  for  the  country;  but  one  of  the  results 
of  tlint  system  as  it  existed  would  establish  a  condition  repugnant  to 
American  ideas.  One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  bounty  was  given 
on  the  tinished  prodnct,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
effort  made  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  sngar  industry  could  be 
best  encouraged  and  developed  with  the  least  outlay.    The  question  of 
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the  amount  of  reveoae  the  Governinent  might  want  to  raise  from  time 
to  time  ou  importations  of  sugar  is  not  taken  into  consideration  here, 
for  it  is  thought  that  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  should  be  made  a  separate  question. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  object  sought  could  be  most  economically 
carried  out  by  a  commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  To  meet  the  expenses  a  nominal  tariff  of,  say,  four-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  could  be  levied  on  imported  sugars. 

The  ways  in  which  the  industry  could  be  encouraged  are  numerous, 
and  their  adoption  would  be  a  question  of  serious  deliberation  by  the 
commission,  which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  utilize  those  methods 
which  promised  the  best  returns  for  the  least  outlay. 

To  illustrate,  lands  should  be  offered  for  Government  inspection,  sur- 
vey, and  supervision,  and  when  accepted  and  surveyed  would  be  regis- 
tered in  sections  as  sugar  beet  or  cane  lands.  A  small  bounty  per  ton 
on  cane  or  beets  might  be  given.  A  premium  might  be  given  per  acre 
on  new  lands  brought  under  cultivation  in  sugar  cane  and  beets  when 
in  satisfactory  condition.  Small  prizes  might  be  given  for  the  best  con- 
ditioned, best  cultivated  farm,  and  best  crop  of  certain  area  in  each 
section,  and  a  nominal  prize  to  individuals  who  have  attained  certain 
degrees  of  excellence  in  the  different  branches  of  the  work.  Model 
factories  might  be  built  where  needed  with  a  view  to  their  lease  or  sale. 
There  are  many  other  methods  by  which  the  sugar  industry  could  be 
encouraged  and  developed  which  would  present  themselves  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  above  is  only  given  as  a  rough  outline. 

The  idea  is  to  build  up  settlements  of  independent,  industrious, 
American  farmers,  on  the  most  available  sugar  lands,  with  well-equipped 
farms,  who  can  maintain  themselves,  raising  cane  or  beets  for  cheap 
sugar,  when  the  aid  is  withdrawn,  and  produce  enough  to  supply  the 
country  with  sugar. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  the  hundred  million  of  dollars  sent  abroad 
annually  for  sugar  would  be  saved  to  our  own  people,  and  the  greater 
benefit  of  securing  cheap  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  would  also 
be  gained. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  this  subject  minutely  and  fully  in  a  brief 
and  hasty  communication. 

P.  J.  MgMahon. 


SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE  ITNDISTUBBED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  21y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  dealers  in  raw  sugars  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  believing  that  a  change  from  the  ad  valorem  principle  for 
assessment  of  duties  upon  sugar  would  necessarily  open  the  whole 
question  of  sugar  tariff'  and  unsettle  business  for  a  long  period,  do 
hereby  recommend  that  the  system  be  for  the  present  undisturbed. 

E.  Atkins  &  Co. 
Whitney,  Pousland  &  Oo. 
bufus  c.  oushman  &  oo. 
Alfred  Winsob  &  Son. 
James  H.  Shapleigh  &  Oo. 
Walter  S.  Swan  &  Co. 
Albert  M.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Bates  &  Barnet. 
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WHAT  DUTY  SHOUIiD  SUGAB  PAY? 

[Written  by  Mr.  Frank  Halpen  for  the  Grocery  World.] 

Before  and  since  the  election  a  number  of  the  daily  papers  have  been 
advocating  a  daty  on  sugar  i\s  the  best  and  cheai>e8t  way  to  raise  money 
to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  all  of  which  would  fall  short  of 
the  object,  if  we  construe  correctly  what  they  write.  They  are  also 
discussing  whether  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill  which  the 
next  Congress  will  enact  will  provide  for  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties. 

That  any  measure  of  relief  will  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress 
there  is  a  doubt,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  what  duty  should  be 
levied  now  to  meet  the  deficiency,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral want  of  knowledge  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  and  revenue,  and  to 
state  what  they  are.  The  newspapers  are  very  inexplicit  in  what  they 
publish,  as  most  of  them  state  that  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
on  all  sugar  would  put  $40,000,000  additional  in  the  Treasury,  forget- 
ting or  not  knowing  the  fact  that  about  that  rate  has  been  the  duty 
this  year,  and  that  about  that  sum  is  or  will  be  collected  by  the  end  of 
the  year*  If  they  had  said  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
these  figures  would  be  about  right. 

To  be  explicit,  the  duty  on  all  sugars  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with 
an  additional  duty  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugars  above 
No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  or  those  that  have  been  discolored, 
and  if  imported  from  a  country  that  pays  a  bounty,  there  must  be  paid 
one-tenth  ceut  per  pound  more.  The  total  importations  of  foreign 
sugars  in  189G  will  be  about  1,600,000  tons,  on  which  there  will  be  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  duties  amounting  to  $30,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.    So  much  for  the  present  tariff  and  revenue  on  sugar. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  sugar  schedule  in  the 
new  tariff'  bill  should  declare  for  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties,  and  at 
first  thought  everyone  will  declare  that  ad  valorem  duties  on  all 
articles  of  merchandise  are  the  only  fair  thing,  as  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
article  should  not  pay  as  large  a  duty  as  a  superior  or  fine  article,  and 
that  the  large  mass  of  consumers  who  use  the  cheaper  or  medium  class 
of  merchandise  should  not  be  taxed  the  same  as  the  highest  class. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  satis- 
factory, that  there  are  so  many  points  and  evasions  that  no  tarifi'-bill 
maker  can  foretell  and  no  custom-house  officer  can  prevent,  so  that  the 
results  of  such  duties  are  disappointing.  If  this  is  true  on  general 
merchandise,  it  is  doubly  so  on  raw  sugars,  as  their  selling  price  is 
practically  based  on  96°  test  centrifugal  (although  we  must  admit  that 
88^  analysis  beet  sugar  is  now  making  all  prices),  and  all  sugars  that 
will  be  purchased  under  a  specific  duty  will  only  bring  what  they  will 
be  worth  to  a  refiner  after  that  duty  is  paid.  If,  by  polariscope,  a 
molasses  sugar  tests  85°,  showing  it  to  be  worth  2J  proi>ortionately  to 
centrifugal  96°,  and  the  duty  on  both  is  1  cent  per  pound,  the  refiner 
would  not  buy  it  at  that  price,  as  the  loss  would  be  11  per  cent  greater 
than  on  the  centrifugal.  Consequently,  the  owner  must  seek  another 
market  or  else  accept  the  offer  of  the  refiner,  with  the  probability  that 
the  next  year  he  will,  if  he  is  able,  make  better  sugar,  so  that  he  can 
get  full  value  for  his  product. 

In  plain  words,  we  think  our  Congress  should  legislate  for  ourselves 
rather  than  to  benefit  a  few  planters  who  make  sugars  in  the  old  way 
rather  than  the  centrifugal  process,  and  then  if  they  want  to  pay  duty 
on  dirt,  etc*,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.  "VVe  know  tliat  all  refiners  and 
importers  of  low-grade  sugars  that  vary  in  test  are  interested  in  having 
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the  new  tariff  bill  continued  on  the  present  ad  valorem  Hnes  rather 
than  a  specific  duty,  as  they  believe  it  would  act  injuriously  to  their 
interests  when  applied  to  low-grade  sugars,  unless  upon  some  ad  valo- 
rem basis  of  polariscopic  test,  but  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  pay  a  specific  duty  if  it  could  be  graded  by  the  polariscopic 
test.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  brought  about,  however,  as  it  opens  the 
doors  to  all  sorts  of  bribery  and  cheating,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  sampler  of  raw  sugars  can  sample  and  get  a  low  test  if  he 
wants  to. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  if  Congress  makes  a  specific  duty  on  all  raw 
sugars,  then  planters,  factors,  and  others  will  ship  to  this  country  the 
very  best  sugar  that  can  be  made.  As  to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  the  pub- 
lic and  often  the  custom-house  ofiQcer  does  not  know  what  that  is,  as  a 
quotation  of  2  cents  per  pound  free  on  board  at  Hamburg  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  that  amount,  as  it  has  been  decided 
the  value  of  the  article  must  be  taken  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture, 
so  that  the  sugar  may  have  been  made  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ship- 
ping point,  where  the  shipping  expenses  are  large,  which  must  be 
deducted.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  bags  and  lighterage  and  cartage, 
so  that  the  consular  certificate  may  make  the  market  value  on  that 
sugar  as  low  as  $1.50  to  $1.60,  on  which  a  duty  is  paid,  so  that  instead 
of  paying  80  cents  on  100  pounds  they  pay  60  to  65  cents  as  a  duty. 

There  is  another  point  against  the  ad  valorem  duty.  The  United 
States  Treasury  officials  have  decided  that  the  duty  to  be  collected  on 
sugars  must  be  on  the  highest  price.  For  instance,  you  believe  sugars 
will  be  higher  in  June  next,  and  you  buy  a  cargo  to-day  to  be  shipped 
at  that  time.  If  the  market  advances  you  pay  the  duty  on  the  advanced 
price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  market  declines,  you  pay  the  duty  on  the 
price  originally  paid.  In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  the  imports 
of  sugars  into  this  country  ducing  1896  consist  as  follows:  Gentrifogaly 
a>>out  57  per  cent;  Muscovado,  about  10  per  cent;  molasses  sugars, 
about  3  per  cent;  beet  sugars,  about  30  per  cent.  In  1895  the  imports 
were  as  follows:  Centrifugals,  77  per  cent;  Muscovado,  10  per  cent; 
molasses,  5  per  cent;  beet  sugars,  8  per  cent.  It  will  be  understood  the 
decline  in  percentage  in  centrifugal  was  due  to  the  Cuban  insurrection. 

Now,  what  duty  should  sugar  pay!  It  is  conceded  by  every  man  that 
the  placing  of  sugars  on  the  free  list  ia  the  McKinley  bill  was  a  griev- 
ous error,  as  it  took  away  $50,000,000  from  the  revenue  and  $10,000,000 
in  cold  cash  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  bounties.  That  was  a  grave 
mistake.  If  the  next  Congress  will  look  on  sugar  as  purely  for  revenue 
purposes  to  bring  $40,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  they  will  put  a  specific 
tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  raw  sugars;  but  if  they  desire  protec- 
tion to  the  growers  of  cane  and  sorghum  in  this  country  as  well  as 
revenue,  they  will  put  a  specific  tax  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  a  tax  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  for  twenty  years 
will  so  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  in  this  country  all  the  sugars  we  can  con- 
sume. In  any  case,  whether  the  duty  is  ad  valorem  or  specific,  there 
should  be  an  additional  duty  of  one-eighth  on  all  sugars  above  No.  16, 
Dutch  standard,  in  color,  because  there  is  so  much  dirt  in  96<^  test  raw 
sugars  that  a  refiner  must  pay  duty  on  to  bring  it  here  to  refine,  while 
the  foreign  refiner  simply  pays  duty  on  the  pure  refined  sugar.  Besides 
this,  there  should  be  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  sugars  imported  from  all  countries  which  pay  a  bounty,  and 
if  any  country  increase  its  bounty  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  duly. 
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SPECIFIC  VS.  AD  VAIiOBEM  DUTIES. 

THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  EXPORT  OF  STAVES  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RESULTINQ  FROM  AN  AD  VALOREM  DUTY  ON 
SUGAR. 

In  presenting  this  brief  to  the  committee,  the  object  of  the  petition- 
ers is  to  indicate  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  and  far-reaching 
iujaries  resulting  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar,  as  an  additional 
reason  for  a  return  to  a  specific  duty.  Or,  if  there  is  no  return  to  a 
specific  duty,  the  petitioners  ask  protection  for  their  industry  by  pro- 
viding in  the  new  bill  a  clause  exempting  from  duty  casks  containing 
sugar,  which  casks  are  made  Irom  staves,  the  product  of  and  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  exx)ort  business  from  the  United 
States  in  woods  of  all  kinds,  and  the  forests  and  their  products  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  industries  and  resources  of  this 
country.  A  careful  examination  of  our  sundry  tariff  laws  will  develop, 
the  fact  that  in  all  of  them  it  has  been  an  underlying  principle  that 
they  should  not  only  not  injure  but  should  promote  this  general  indus- 
try. Among  the  woods  exported  from  this  country  are  many  which 
are  used  for  coverings  for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  the 
underlying  principle  above  referred  to  provides  for  either  no  duty  what- 
ever, or  such  a  small  one  that  it  is  practically  nothing,  on  said  coverings 
when  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Now  included  in  such  coverings  are  oak  staves  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  West  India  sugar-producing  countries;  there  made 
into  casks  to  be  filled  with  sugar  and  molasses,  and  then  imported  into 
this  country.  Such  is  the  eii'ect  of  the  present  tariff  laws  that  all  such 
casks  containing  sugar  pay  a  tax  of  $2  per  cask.  The  result  can  only 
be  to  kill  the  export  of  staves.  "  If,"  says  the  foreign  buyer,  "the  United 
States  will  tax,  on  their  being  returned  to  United  States,  the  materials 
which  we  buy  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  ship  our  products  which 
are  also  taxed,  we  will  not  buy  those  materials." 

Such  a  result  as  this  is,  it  is  claimed,  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
general  principles  underlying  all  tariff  laws,  but  is  so  inconsistent  that 
these  very  inconsistencies  themselves  form  good  and  sufficient  reason  fop 
granting  to  the  petitioners  the  protection  for  which  they  ask. 

Note  the  following:  Thirty-three  staves,  growth,  product,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  are  made  in  the  West  Indies  into  a  cask, 
the  cask  is  filled  with  molasses  and  imported  into  this  country.  This 
cask  is  free. 

Take  the  same  33  staves  and  the  same  cask,  fill  it  with  sugar,  import 
it  into  this  country,  and  the  duty  is  $2. 

But  note  further:  Ship  from  a  foreign  country,  say  Austria,  to  the 
West  Indies  33  staves,  make  into  a  cask,  fill  with  molasses,  ship  to  this 
country;  cask  free. 

Thus  a  cask  made  from  staves  from  Austria,  staves  which  never  saw 
the  United  States,  can  come  into  the  United  States  free,  if  containing 
molasses,  while  the  cask  made  from  American  staves,  if  filled  with  sugar, 
pays  a  tax  of  $2  upon  return  to  the  country  where  said  staves  were  made 
and  whose  export  is  one  of  that  country's  industries. 

This  inconsistency,  resulting  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  ^ngar 
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(molasses  being  subject  to  specific  duty),  is  thos  apparent  and  needs 
no  furtlicr  comiiieiit. 

But  note  further:  Assuming  30  or  32  staves  to  be  required  for  1 
cask,  1,000,000  staves  would  make,  say,  30,000  casks.  Ttie  value  in 
this  country  of  these  1,000,000  staves  is  about  $40,000.  The  duty  on 
30,000  casks  is  $60,000.  This  country  thus  imposes  a  tax  equal  to  the 
full  value  in  this  country  plus  50  per  cent  on  an  article  of  its  own 
growth. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Ketum  to  specific  duty  on  sugar,  or  insert 
clause  in  new  bill  admitting  free,  casks  containing  sugar,  which  casks 
are  made  from  staves,  the  growth,  product,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  and  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Submitted  by  R.  Manson  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Eeid  &  Sous  and  Messrs.  Eeed  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  l^orfolk, 
Va.,  dealers  in  and  exporters  of  staves. 


STATEMENT  OF  SMITH  &  SCHIPPEfi. 

New  Tobk,  December  16^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  is  our  opinion,  alter  much  experience  in  the  sugar  trade,  that  a 
specific  duty,  based  on  the  landed  test  of  the  sugar,  is  the  only  f.iir 
and  satisfactory  one  for  all  coiujerned.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty 
is  generally  admitted  by  the  appraisers,  American  producers,  importers, 
and  the  trade  generally  to  be  an  utter  failure  and  impossible  to  asse^i^s 
fairly  and  according  to  law.  It  has  led  to  no  end  of  trouble,  disputes, 
and  dissiitistaction,  and  consequently  made  much  extra  work,  and  delay 
in  liquidations  has  been  the  result.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  revenue  it 
will  inoduce  during  any  one  year,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  sugar  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  also  tends  to  discriminate 
agiiinst  sugars  coining  from  one  part  of  the  world  as  against  those  from 
another,  as  the  duty  is  assessed  on  the  first  cost  value  at  the  port  of 
shipment.  It  also  makes  it  impossible  to  calculate  accurately  what 
the  sugars  will  cost,  duty  paid,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  markets 
between  the  time  tlie  sugars  are  bought  and  shipped.  If  sugars  are 
bought  in  a  foreign  market  and  the  market  declines  while  the  sugar  is 
afloat,  the  owner  not  only  has  to  stand  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  sugar, 
but  also  oil  the  duty,  which  is  assessed  ou  the  value  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. For  this  reason  we  know  of  many  sugars  which  owners  intended 
to  bring  here  but  had  to  divert  them  to  other  countries,  where  they 
would  only  have  to  stand  the  loss  on  the  sugar,  and  not  on  the  duty  also, 
As  sugars  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  from  small  places, 
where  the  markets  are  very  limited,  it  is  often  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  market  value  for  duty.  From  the  above  you  will  see  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  impracticable,  unfair,  and  unreliable,  as  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned. 

The  writer  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  sugar  trade 
who  went  to  Washington  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  being  pre- 
pared to  advocate  a  specific  duty  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  having 
an  extra  duty  on  sugars  over  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent refined  sugars  coming  in  at  the  same  duty  as  raw  sugars  of  the 
same  test,  although  much  lighter  in  color.  The  following  is  a  news- 
paper iuicount  of  this  committee's  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 
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THE  8UOAR  DUTIES. — AN  AMENDMENT  IS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  TRADE  TO  THE  TARIFF  BILL« 

A  comiuittee  of  reprcsentAlive  raw-engar  men  have  presented  to  the  Senate 
Fiimnce  Committee  a  protest  against  the  sngar  schednle  in  the  tariff  bill,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  say : 

*'  Our  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  above  schednle  is  that  it  really  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  auy  raw  sugars  testing  over  96  degrees  and  allows  any  refined  sugar 
testing  below  96  degrees  to  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raw  sngar  of  same 
test.  This  won  Id  bo  most  unfair  and  cause  great  injury  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  importation  of  sugars  from  Cuba,  West  Cidies,  Demerara,  Brazil,  Europe,  Java, 
and  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  to  the  large  number  of  shipowners  whose  vessels 
are  employed  in  bringing  those  cargoes,  and  which  is  about  tne  best  trade  now  left 
for  American  bottoms. 

**  As  wo  believe  a  specific  duty  should  be  made  as  near  ad  valorem  as  possible  in  its 
operation,  we  beg  to  suggest  the  following  schednle,  which  is  made  up  on  a  baaifl  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  does  not  discriminate  against  auy  interest: 
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The  committee  also  ask  for  an  additional  duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  to  prevent  the  foreign  refiners  from  entering  their  soft-refined  sugars  here 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raws  of  same  test,  and  also  enable  our  refiners  to  com- 
pete, to  which  no  consumer  should  object. 

The  following  signatures  are  attached  to  this  protest:  Perkins  &  Welsh,  G. 
Amsinok  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Ceballos  &>  Co.,  Smitii  &  Schipper,  Nevers  &  Callaghan,  More- 
wood  &  Co.,  James  S.  Connell,  John  Farr,  L.  W.  and  P.  Armstrong,  George  W.  Oak- 
ley, Bartram  Bros.,  Moses  G.  Wanzor,  Bowerman  Bros.,  L.  W.  Minford  &  Co.,  Elmen- 
horst  &.  Co.,  James  Lee  &  Co.,  Mosle  Bros.,  Mccleod  Bros.  &>  Co.,  Buys  &,  Co.,  Leay- 
craft  &,  Co.,  J.  J.  Francke,  A.  Lueder,  Swift,  Billings  &  Co.,  Charles  Nordhaus,  Jules 
Sazerac  &  Co.,  Hugh  Kelly,  Foot«  &  Knevals,  Middleton  &Co.,  G.  F.  Lough  &  Co., 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Stannard  &,  Tiebout,  Turner  Bros,,  Thomas  J.  Owen  &,  Co.,  F.  de 
Zaldo,  U.  H.  Pike,  Carter,  Hawley  &  Co.,  W.  H.  Perot,  Son  &  Co.,  George  Christall 
&.  Co.,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  Allerton  D.  Hitch,  Hewlett  &  Lee,  Creighton,  Morrison  & 
Meehau,  and  J.  B.  Vicini  <&  Co. 

At  that  time  you  will  notice  that  the  in  bond  value  of  96-degree  cen- 
trifugals was  3.50  cents,  while  now  the  in  bond  value  is  only  about  2.25 
cents,  so  that  with  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  the  Government  is 
now  only  realizing  ninety  one-hundredths  cent  duty  on  96-degree  sugars, 
instead  of  1.40  cents  at  time  tariff  was  arranged. 

As  the  amount  of  duty  desired  at  the  present  time  is  greater,  we 
would  therefore  suggest  the  following  specific  duty: 

On  all  sugars,  etc.,  testing  when  landed — 
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Fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion.  On  all  sugars  over  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  in  color,  an  additional  duty  of  at  least  one- fourth  cent, 
to  prevent  foreign  refined  sugars  coming  in  at  same  rate  of  <luty  as  raw 
sugars  of  same  test,  although  the  latter  are  of  much  darker  color,  and 
unfit  for  consumption  before  being  refined. 

We  also  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  add  an  extra  duty  on 
sugar  coming  from  bounty-paying  countries  to  cover  these  bounties. 

The  increase  in  the  bounties  in  Europe  this  year  has  apparently  not 
been  a  success,  and  has  proved  more  of  a  boomerang,  as  it  increased 
sowings  to  such  an  extent  that  the  additional  duty  has  more  than  been 
offset  by  the  decline  in  sugar  caused  by  the  overproduction.  The 
question  of  reducing  or  abolishing  these  export  duties  is  now  being 
greatly  agitated,  and  such  action  by  our  Government  as  proposed 
above  would  prooably  have  its  effect. 

We  consider  such  a  duty  on  sugar  gives  protection  to  the  producer, 
sufBcient  revenue  to  the  Government,  is  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  can 
easily,  fairly,  and  honestly  be  collected. 

The  importation  of  the  different  grades  of  raw  sugar  varies  somewhat 
from  year  to  year,  but  we  estimate  that  the  approximate  percentage  of 
the  different  testing  sugars  is  about  as  follows:  Under  80  degrees  test, 
3  per  cent;  80  to  85  degrees  test,  12  per  cent;  85  to  90  degrees  test,  25 
per  cent;  90  to  94  degrees  test,  10  per  cent;  94 to  96 degrees  test,  48  per 
cent;  96  degrees  test  and  above,  2  per  cent. 

According  to  the  above,  the  average  test  is  about  90.896.  As  the 
consumption  of  this  country  per  annum  is  about  2,000,000  tons  sugar, 
including  about  500,000  tons  Louisiana,  domestic  beet,  and  Sandwich 
Island  sugar,  which  are  free  of  duty,  the  total  amount  of  sugar  which 
has  to  pay  duty  is  about  1,500,000  tons  per  annum. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  raise  $50,000,000  per  annum  revenue  from 
sugar,  we  figure  that  the  duty  should  be  about  1^  cents  per  pound  on 
the  above  average  test  of  about  91  degrees.  We  w^ould  mention  that 
some  of  the  trade  seem  to  think  that  in  the  schedule  in  our  previous 
letter  we  have  made  the  differences  too  great  on  the  low-testing  sugars. 

Smith  &  Sohippkb. 


ADDITIOHAL  STATEITEHT  OF  SMITH  AND  SCHIPPEB. 

New  York,  December  24j  1896. 

Deab  Sm:  As  some  of  the  trade  consider  our  previous  schedule 
favors  the  lower  grades  too  much,  and  as  a  duty  of  0.75  on  75  degrees 
test  and  going  up  by  2  points  per  degree  discriminates  against  the 
lower  grades,  we  submit  the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee: 
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Fractions  in  proportion.  An  additional  duty  on  sugars  over  16 
Dutch  standard  sufficient  to  give  our  refiners  ample  protection,  and 
an  additional  duty  on  sugars  coming  from  countries  paying  bounties. 

We  consider  the  above  schedule  fair  for  all  concerned.  As  the  im- 
ports which  pay  duty  amount  to  about  1,500,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
average  about  91  degrees  test,  we  estimate  the  above  schedule  should 
produce  about  $60,000,000  per  annum  revenue. 

By  reducing  or  advancing  this  schedule  by  15  points  per  degree,  the 
revenue  would  be  decreased  or  increased  about  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Smith  &  Sohippes. 

Mr.  John  Farr, 

Secretary  of  Smith  A  Schipperj  New  Torh. 


.     THE  SUGAB  INDUSTRY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  committee  having  cliarge  of  revising  the  tariff  law,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  your  due  consideration  and  careful  investigation  of 
the  sugar  production  of  this  country  and  the  valuable  interests  con- 
nected therewith,  the  nonpaying  interests  of  the  farmer,  manufactorery 
and  unemployed  labor  all  over  the  States. 

We  only  partly  give  you  details  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  sugar 
making,  but  more  fully  the  benefit  to  the  manufacture  and  its  labor, 
and  herewith  attach  a  statement  of  the  necessary  machinery  and  mate- 
rial required  to  build  the  factories  to  take  the  agricultural  product  and 
manufacture  same  into  salable  sugar — all  of  said  machinery  being  and 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  is  working  as  well,  &  not 
better,  than  the  imported  machinery,  built  in  foreign  countries. 

We  would  refer  you,  for  substantiating  our  statement  regarding  the 
machinery,  for  information  on  cane  sugar,  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  plant- 
ers, which  is  entirely  of  home  manufactured  machinery  and  material; 
and  as  regards  the  beet  sugar  industry,  to  the  Chino  Valley  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  Chino,  Cal.;  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  Lehi,  Utah; 
the  Norfolk  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Norfolk,  Nebr.;  the  Oxnard  Beet 
Sngar  Company,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. ;  as  well  as  to  the  Los  Alamitos 
Sugar  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  others. 

The  cane  sugar,  and  more  so  the  beet  sugar  production,  did  not  find 
confidence  with  capital  to  any  percentage  of  the  consumption  until  the 
bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  was  awarded  to  the  sugar  producers, 
when  in  1892  five  beet  sugar  factories  were  erected,  with  a  capacity  of 
5,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar  each  for  the  season;  and 
as  usual  with  an  entirely  new  industry,  with  a  2  cents  protection  it  was 
but  a  very  small  financial  investment  for  the  factories  and  refineries, 
but  a  valuable  remuneration  for  the  farmers  raising  beets  on  land 
which  had  been  practically  unproductive,  as  the  world's  market  for 
cereals  declined  so  low,  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  these  lands. 

In  1893  when  the  tariff  was  revised,  and  instead  of  a  2  cents  bounty 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar  was  decided  upon,  it  was  made  impossible 
for  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  houses  to  be  operated  without  a  loss;  and 
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up  to  this  date  it  is  not  an  investment  for  capital  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  owing  to  an  overprodnction  of  sugars  in  foreign  conntrieR, 
protected  by  export  dnties  and  cheap  labor.  And  the  United  States 
market  has  practically  bat  one  buyer  to  pnrchase  surplus  from  other 
countries,  which  fixes  its  buying  price,  and  this  price  is  so  low  that  it 
not  only  deprives  the  Government  from  realizing  its  revenue  for  the 
expense  of  running  the  Government,  but  has  made  it  impossible  to 
operate  American  sugar  factories  at  a  profit,  by  buying  the  product  of 
sugar  plants  from  the  farmer  at  a  price  which  will  induce  its  cultivation ; 
and  with  the  much  higher  price  of  farm  labor  here  than  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  the  farmer  is  unable  to  sell  his  crop  at  a  more  reduced  price.  There- 
fore our  vast  agricultural  districts  in  the  West  and  South,  with  all 
their  productive  land,  is  not  tilled,  and  our  labor  unemployed,  and  we 
are  paying  foreign  countries  over  f  100,000,000  yearly  for  a  product  of 
which  every  dollar's  worth  can  be  produced  by  ourselves  with  the 
proper  help  from  our  Government.  If  your  committee  will  investigate 
the  now  sugar-producing  countries,  it  will  find  that  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, when  the  industry  was  first  taken  up,  each  and  every  government 
had  to  take  a  hand  in  same,  and  helped  it  until  it  reached  a  point  where 
the  home  consumption  was  produced ;  and  instead  of  having  nonproduc- 
ing  lands  and  unemployed  labor  and  sending  money  away,  they  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  lands  are  valuable  and  every  soil  suitable  for 
growing  the  sugar-producing  plant  is  productive,  and  employs  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  and  furnishes  the  world  with  sugar  by  its  surplus. 

There  is  no  reason  to-day,  with  proper  protection,  why  the  United 
States  should  not  produce  its  home  consumption  within  the  next  fifteen 
years,  leaving  with  its  own  laboring  people  the  one  hundred  or  more 
million  dollars  now  sent  abroad,  and  while  so  doing  cultivate  millions 
of  acres  of  land  and  employ  thousands  of  people  in  building  sugar 
factories. 

We  herewith  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  smallest  sugar  factory  and 
refinery,  which  can  be  operated  with  one  set  of  men,  having  a  capacity 
of  working  350  to  400  tons  of  beets  into  refined  sugar  in  twenty-four 
hours.  A  house  of  a  less  capacity  can  be  built,  but  is  unprofitable. 
First,  its  capacity  is  not  proportionate  to  its  cost;  second,  its  operat- 
ing expenses  and  labor  are  about  the  same.  In  this  memorandum  of 
approximate  cost  of  building  a  factory  you  can  see  at  once  the  numer- 
ous industries  and  manufactures  receiving  benefits  by  the  sugar  indus- 
try being  encouraged  and  our  home  consumption  supplied  by  ourselves. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
2,000,000  tons  annually,  of  which  at  present  about  10  per  cent  is  pro- 
duced at  home.  The  production  of  this  amount  of  sugar  requires  the 
additional  cultivation  of  20,000,000  acres  of  land  and  the  paying  of 
labor  for  raising  the  sugar-producing  plants  on  this  land  the  sum  of 
$20  per  acre,  or  $40,000,000,  to  harvest  the  crop  ready  for  the  sugar 
houses.  To  work  up  this  crop  it  will  require  at  least  750  sugar  houses  of 
a  daily  capacity  of  350  to  400  tons;  also  refineries,  which  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $300,000,000  in  stone,  brick,  cement, 
structural  iron,  machinery,  freights,  textiles,  copper,  belting,  etc.;  it 
will  require  to  operate  these  750  factories  each  season  in  labor,  estimat- 
ing to  work  40,000  tons  of  sugar-producing  plant  and  working  the 
refineries  one  hundred  days  each  season,  the  sum  of  $3,500,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  labor  of  the  railway  employees,  bringing  and  tak- 
ing away  the  products. 
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In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  sam  for  labor  for  operating  the  750 
sugar  hoases,  it  will  reqaire  for  each  sugar  house  each  season,  ap- 
proximately, $15,000  to  $20,000  for  fuel,  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  lime  rock, 
$1,000  to  $2,000  lor  filter  cloths,  $10,000  to  $16,000  for  bags  or  barrels, 
$1,000  for  chemicals,  $300  for  oils,  $60  for  waste,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  for  stationery,  office  force,  salesmen,  and  railroad  freights. 

The  approximate  (K)st  of  building  a  sugar  factory  and  refinery  of  a 
daily  (twenty-four  hours)  capacity  of  working  350  to  400  tons  of  sugar- 
X)roducing  plants  is  as  follows: 

Stonework,  foundations,  and  floors $12,500 

iSteel  and  iron  stractural  frame  and  roofs 16,500 

Brickwork 12,000 

Windows  and  doors 650 

Hardware tOO 

Painting 800 

Tarred  paper  for  roofs 300 

Vitrified  pipe 900 

Cornice,  gutters,  and  leaders 300 

Lumber 6,000 

Freights  on  materials 4,000 

Erecting  labor  of  steel  and  iron  frame 2,000 

Beet  sheds  and  storage  for  beets 5,000 

Pulp  silo 4,000 

Complete  machinery  for  refinery 225,000 

Machinery  foundations  and  masonry  for  boilers 5,000 

Fire  clay,  fire  brick,  etc.,  for  boilers,  kilns,  etc 4,500 

Labor  erecting  and  starting  machinery 20,000 

Pipe  covering 2,500 

Hardware,  belting,  and  other  fixtures 5,000 

Freight  on  machinery 35,000 

Salaries,  erecting  superintendent  and  necessary  help  to  superintend  erecting 
and  starting  of  sugar  house  and  refinery,  including  traveling  expenses 

and  other  expenses 15,000 

Total - 376,650 

The  Kilby  Mantjfaotumng  Company. 
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BTATEMEHTS  SUBMITTED  BT  HEHBT  L.  BBOWH,  OF  WE8TP0BT 

ponrr,  mass.,  ex-special  tbeasttbt  ageht. 

Wbstpobt  Point,  Mass.,  December  26^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

One  of  the  most  important  schedules  in  the  tariff  with  which  your 
committee  must  deal  is  that  of  sugar.  That  reasonable  tariff  protection 
should  be  accorded  to  the  sugar  producing  and  refining  industries  in 
this  country  is  a  fact  that  needs  no  argument;  that  with  such  reason- 
able protection  the  United  States  will  soon  produce  enough  sugar  for 
home  consumption  is,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  predict,  a  certainty; 
that  this  nation  requires  current  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  its  needed 
current  expenses  and  reduce  its  indebtedness  is  a  fact;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  such  needed  revenue  can  be  raised  from  sugar  without  injury 
to  any  American  interest,  but  with  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  home 
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prodacers,  consumers,  and  thousands  of  laborers  and  tradesmen  througti- 
out  this  country  can  not  be  truthfully  denied.  No  argument  is  required 
to  establish  these  facts.  That  the  enormous  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  Europe,  nearly  $5,000,000  tons  in  1896,  is  entirely  the  outgrowth  of 
adequate  tariff  protection  is  also  an  established  fact. 

The  magnitude  of  our  imports  of  foreign  sugars  and  the  sums  paid 
foreign  producers  for  cane  and  beet  sugar  maybe  seen  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  official  data  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics: 


Sugar  entered  far  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1896,  ^antities,  valuSf 

cost  per  pound,  and  deductions. 


Not  aboTe  Ko.  16  Dutch  staadArdf  dutiable 

Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  datiable 

Kot  above  Ko.  13  Dntoh  standard,  Hawaiian,  free 

Above  No.  13  Dutch  standard,  Hawaiian,  free 

liaple,  datiable 

Totallmports  for  consumption 

Ouantity  datiable 

Cane  and  beet  datiable 

Of  datiable  sugar.... 


Pounds. 


8,207,764,882 

169, 036, 984 

350, 848, 137 

1, 327, 132 

907,982 


3,729,885,117 

3, 377, 709, 848 

3,376,801.866 

62,629,304,446 


Cost. 


$07,488,418 

4,793,646 

11,298,209 

38,587 

63.168 


83,682.028 
72, 355, 232 
72,282,064 
54,087,880 


Per 
pound. 


OeniM, 
2.2 
2.8 
3.2 
2.9 
6.9 


all4 
2.1 


a  Average. 

b  This  accounts  for  the  low  averapre  cost  of  dutiable  sugars  entered,  to  wit,  2.14  cents.  From  duti- 
able sugars  entered  for  consumption  as  above,  duty  received  $29,808,140  on  invoice  valuations  tha^ 
average  2.14  cents  per  pound ;  ad  valorem  duty  received,  41.20  per  cent.  The  evidence  of  ondervidna* 
tion  is  clear,  but  ihis  writer  will  make  it  clearer. 

Your  committee  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
ad  valorem  duties  can  never  be  fully  collected  from  sugar  imports;  the 
temptation  to  undervalue  under  our  tariff  laws  is  simply  irresistible, 
and  the  only  possible  remedy  against  the  fraud  is  to  confiscate  the 
merchandise  when  undervalued  more  than,  say,  5  per  cent.  Since  the 
Wilson  tariff  took  effect  more  than  one-half  of  the  invoice  entries  of 
dutiable  sugar  have  been  raised  by  the  General  Appraisers — a  fact  easily 
verified  by  the  committee.  The  conditional  valuation  of  imported 
sugar  on  invoice  entries  that  virtually  permits  the  importer  to  fix  what- 
ever value  he  may  see  fit  to  sugars  that  have  a  fixed  market  value  in 
the  foreign  market  or  place  of  purchase  and  shipmeut,  is  a  premium  on 
undervaluatious  that  should  be  stopped,  or  be  made  to  apply  to  all 
imported  merchandise  as  well  as  sugar ;  neither  is  it  consistent  with  our 
taiiff  laws. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  table  of  Invoice  valuations 
of  sugars  imported  intiO  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  no  duty  to  pay  and 
no  iDducement  for  undervaluing  imported  sugars.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  London,  England,  is  the  great  sugar  market  of  the  world,  and 
that  London  prices  of  sugar  are  a  basis  of  cost. 

The  following  is  the  average  foreign  cost  or  value,  floating,  of  sugars 
entered  in  London  and  Liverpool  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896, 
reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  of  American  money,  for  grades  of  foreign 
sugar  similar  to  the  grades  imported  into  this  country,  exclusive  of  the 
grades  of  sugar  fed  to  cattle  mostly,  called  ''jaggery,"  so  low  and  poor 
that  they  are  not  used  in  this  country  to  any  extent  for  refining.  The 
grades  quoted  conform  to  those  imported  into  this  country  for  refining 
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purposes,  and  are  quoted  as  a  x>erfect1y  fair  comparison  as  to  invoicing 
for  dnty  and  invoicing  free  s'ugars  as  in  Great  Britain: 


Date. 


1805. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

JftDaarj 

February 

Hnrch 

April 

May 

June 

Average  for  the  year 

Cwt.  1b  112  pounds,  cost  per  pound  . . . 


Good  re- 
fining, 
per  cwt. 


$2.62 
2.50 
2.62 
2.71 
2.71 
2.74 


2.81 
3.06 
2.96 
3.06 
2.7.5 
2.37 


2.75 
a2.45 


Centrifu- 
gal, per 
cwt. 


12.84 
2.84 
2.06 
3.12 
8.03 
8.12 


8.18 
8.50 
3.12 
8.43 
3.37 
3.00 


3.12 
a2.80 


Low 
grades, 
average 
per  cwt. 


12.18 
2.11 
2.11 
2.21 
2.21 
2.80 


2.45 

2.68 
2.62 
2.71 
2.44 
2.15 


2.35 
a2.1 


a  Cents. 

Average  foreign  cost  afloat,  $2.45  per  100  pounds,  against  $2.14  per 
100  pounds  as  invoiced  and  entered  for  duty  in  the  same  year  in  this 
country,  showing  average  undervaluation  of  31  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  $6.20  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  duty  for  the 
year  of  $10,470,li01  on  3,377,709,848  pounds  dutiable  sugar,  or  1,688,856 
tons.    That  means  a  loss  of  revenue  of  41.20  per  cent  on  $10,470,901. 

While  ad  valorem  duties  are  levied  on  imported  sugars  fraudulent 
invoicing  will  continue,  hence  whatever  duties  are  levied  on  sugar 
should  be  specific  and  there  should  be  as  few  classifications  as  possible. 
Making  a  different  rate  for  each  degree  of  test  in  the  polariscope  leads 
to  frauds  and  should  be  avoided  for  levying  duty  on  sugar.  While  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  the  polariscope  for  detecting  colorations  and  the 
strength  of  sugar,  in  levying  duty  its  use  can  be  limited  with  advantage 
and  safety  to  the  Government.  In  the  above  table  English  money  has 
been  reduced  to  our  money  at  the  rate  of  26  cents  to  the  English  shil- 
ling and  allowance  made  for  exchange  where  fractions  permitted,  mak- 
ing the  comparison  equitable,  and  the  low  grades  include  only  refining 
sugars  similar  to  our  importations. 

With  this  brief  analysis,  which  simply  touches  the  matter  of  under- 
valuation and  relevant  topics  connected  with  sugar  industries,  tariff, 
consumption,  imports,  etc.,  I  have  deemed  it  pertinent  to  suggest  a 
tariff  schedule  that,  in  my  opinion,  will  produce  at  least  $46,000,000  of 
revenue  from  imported  sugars  and  amply  protect  American  sugar-pro- 
ducing and  refining  industries,  without  detriment  to  consumers  and 
taxpayers,  or  any  American  interest  or  industry.  In  this  connection  I 
may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  discriminating  sugar  duties  should  be 
abolished.  A  uniform  rate  or  rates  should  be  levied  on  all  imported 
sugars  without  discrimination.  We  have  evidence  enough  that  the  beet- 
sugar  producers  of  Europe  will  increase  the  export  bounty  on  sugar  to 
any  extent  we  may  discriminate  against  their  sugars.  I  respectfully 
suggest  the  following  sugar-tariff  schedule  for  your  consideration, 
premising  that,  in  my  ox>inion,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  employ  both 
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the  Dutch  standard  of  color  and  the  polariRcope  in  connection  there- 
Nvith,  to  prevent  frauds,  to  facilitate  the  levying  of  duty,  and  to  protect 
importers  who  import  large  quantities  of  sugars  above  Ko.  10  and  No. 
13,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  but  of  low  polariscope  test. 

Tliere  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  nil  Bagare  and  on  all  tank  bottoms, 
sirups  of  cauo  juice  and  sirups  of  beet  juice,  inelada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete) 
and  concentrated  molasses,  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely :  On  all  Bugars,  etc., 
not  above  No.  7  Dutch  standard  in  color  and  not  above  85  degrees  test  in  the  polari- 
scope, three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  above  No.  7  Dutch 
Ktnndard  in  color  and  not  above  No.  10  Dutch  standard  in  color,  testing  not  above  91 
d(>grees  in  the  polariscope,  1  cent  per  pound:  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  above  No.  10  Dutch 
standard  in  color  and  not  above  No.  13  Dutch  standaitl  in  color,  not  above  94 
degrees  test  in  the  polariscope,  1^  cents  per  pound;  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  above  No.  13 
Dutch  standard  in  color  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  not  above 
97  degrees  test  in  the  polariscope,  li  cents  per  pound;  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  not  above 
No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  testing  above  SP7  degrees  in  the  polariscope,  1^  cents 
per  pound ;  on  all  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  of  any  test  in  the 
polariscope,  2  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  named  97  degrees  as  the  proper  limit  instead  of  96  degrees, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  dry  centrifugals  imported  for  refining  largely 
test  above  96.  Under  the  rates  named  the  average  grades  of  sugars 
now  imported  for  refining  would  produce  about  Ig  cents  per  pound  on 
all  dutiable  sugars  when  such  sugars  are  correctly  invoiced  for  duty. 
The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  imported  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the 
entire  imports  of  sugar,  and  will  be  more  and  more  limited  as  sugar 
production  increases  under  reasonable  protection  in  this  country. 

Henbt  a.  B&own. 


ABOUT  SUOAB  DUTIES. 

Wbstpobt  Point,  Mass.,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  the  honor  to  add  to  my  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  addressed 
to  your  committee,  as  follows:  I  suggested  that  discriminating  duties 
should  be  abolished,  and  generally  why.  Lest  it  might  appear  that  I 
was  not  bitterly  opposed  to  the  bounty  on  exports  of  sugar  system  of 
Europe,  I  now  give  my  reasons  for  opposition  to  the  discrimination 
duty  against  beet  sugars.  In  the  Wilson  tariff  the  sugar  schedule  adds 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  bounty-fed  sugars  sent  to  this  country. 
When  that  was  enacted  the  Gorman  Government  allowed  13^  cents  i)er 
100  pounds  export  bounty  on  raw  sugars,  or  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  on 
100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  and  21.62  cents  per  100  pounds  export  bounty 
on  hard  refined.  Then  it  was  understood  that  these  rat>es  were  to  be 
first  reduced  and  finally  abolished  August  1, 1897.  The  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  discrimination  in  our  tariff,  although  it  still  left  the  Ger- 
mans a  margin  against  us  of  3^  cents  per  100  pounds,  simply  resulted 
in  doubling  the  export  bounty  on  raw  sugar  and  nearly  doubling  the 
export  bounty  on  refined;  that  is,  the  German  bounty  has  been  raised 
from  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  per  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds)  on  raw  sugars,  or  from  13 J  to  27  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  on  refined  or  hard  sugars  the  bounty  has  been  raised  from  2  marks 
(47.6  cents)  to  3.55  marks  (84.49  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds), 
or  from  21.62  to  38^  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  against  our  discrimination 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  order  to  offset  the  new  German  export  bounty  on  sugar  your  com 
mittee  must  discriminate  against  the  bounty  fed  beet  sugars  of  Europe 
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at  least  one-foarth  cent  per  pound  on  raw  sugars,  and  at  least  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  per  poand  on  refined.  Is  it  worth  while  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  Europe  in  this  matter,  and  is  it  not  the  proper  way  to 
offset  this  sugar  export  bounty  race  with  an  incroiis6  of  duty  t  Does 
not  a  discriminating  duty  of  the  kind  in  question  militate  against  con- 
sumers, and  ought  not  the  sugar  tariff  to  be  adjusted  for  revenue  with 
ample  protection  to  our  home  sugar  industries,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
I)rohibition  of  foreign  sugars  fitted  for  consumption  t  For  example, 
this  writer  is  aware,  from  past  inquiries  of  foreign  officials  resident  in 
this  country,  that  in  order  to  get  control  of  the  American  market  the 
bounty  would  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  or  even  to  IJ  cents  per 
pound.  I  think  that  increased  discrimination,  that  I  notice  is  asked 
for  of  your  committee,  if  granted,  would  simply  provoke  higher  export 
bounty  on  sugar  in  the  beet-prodncing  countries  of  Europe. 

The  principle  acted  upon  by  the  European  beet-sugar  producing 
countries  is  to-day  the  same  as  it  was  in  1873,  when  England  decided 
to  abolish  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  did  so  in  1874.  The  committee 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  investigate  the  question  reported  in  rela- 
tion to  export  bounties  on  continental  beet  sugars  as  follows :  "  The 
gist  of  the  matter  as  regards  the  action  of  the  foreign  governments 
referred  to  is  that  the  majority  of  the  people  and  legislatures  think 
that  the  benefits  which,  in  their  opinion,  accrue  to  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  shipping  interests  of  the  country  by  the  development 
of  the  sugar  industry  more  than  counterbalance  any  injury  from  the 
bounties  granted."  The  same  protection  and  principle  applied  to  our 
home  sugar  industries  that  have  obtained  in  Europe  since  1812  would 
long  since  have  made  us  a  sugar-producing  nation  second  to  none  in 
the  world. 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  duty  on  sugar  in  Great  Britain  in  1874,  when 
M.  Thiers  was  urged  by  English  emissaries  to  abolish  sugar  bounties, 
M.  Thiers  replied:  "  Never,  never,  never  will  I  grant  you  that,  as  it  is 
the  French  industries  you  wish  to  destroy  and  the  Englirti  industries 
you  ask  me  to  protect.''  There  has  been  no  change  in  these  sentiments 
to  this  day,  1897,  and  the  result  is  that  the  beet  sugars  of  Europe  flood 
the  markets  and  rule  the  price  of  sugars  in  London  and  New  York,  and 
consumers  in  beet-sugar  producing  countries  are  content  to  pay  high 
prices  for  sugar  in  order  to  protect  tlie  industry  that  feeds  and  clothes 
them,  and  without  which  industry  they  would  suffer  far  more  than 
cheap  sugars  would  benefit  them,  say  their  rulers.  It  is  for  your  com- 
mittee to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  race  with  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Kussia  in  the  export-bounty 
game  against  odds  that  we  can  only  overcome  by  producing  our  own 
sugar  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  or  whether  it  were  better  to 
adjust  sugar  duties  so  that  even  the  unjust  foreign  export  bounty  on 
sugar  shall  be  made  to  pay  tribute  to  our  revenue  and  benefit  our 
own  sugar-producing  and  refining  industries  by  increasing  our  own 
production. 

As  regards  raw  sugars,  they  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  without  other  hindrance  than  a  duty  that  should  apply  to  all 
raw  sugiirs,  for  the  benefit  of  consumers;  discrimination  against  raw 
beet  sugars  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  unjust;  and  as  to  refined 
hard  and  granulated  beet  sugars,  the  only  refined  sugars  we  get  from 
abroad  of  any  account,  the  duty  on  refined  suggested  in  my  letter  of 
the  26th  ultimo  will  offset  the  present  bounty  and  can  be  raised  if 
necessary  for  our  protection  at  any  time,  while  there  could  be  no 
injustice  to  other  or  cane  sugar  producing  countries  in  the  case,  as  the 
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sugars  received  from  cane  sugar  producing  countries  are  raw  or  but 
partially  refined  centrifugal  sugars  imported  for  refining  purposes;  and 
as  raw  beet  sugars  are  a  necessity  to  meet  the  demands  of  consump- 
tion, the  only  point  seems  to  be  the  regulating  of  the  duty  on  refiuM 
sugars  to  protect  our  own  industries  equitably  against  foreign  bounties 
on  refined  sugar  exports. 

Hbnby  A«  Bsown. 


ASSWEB  TO  MB.  FABB. 

Westpobt  Point,  Mass.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  John  Farr's  reply  to  your  inquiry 
as  to  his  opinion  of  my  statement  of  the  26ch  ultimo  to  your  committee 
in  the  matter  of  invoice  undervaluations  of  sugar.  Mr.  Farr  is  reported 
to  have  said  he  ''considered  that  statement  untruthful  and  theoretical," 
and  that  '< London  valuations  were  not  representative,  as  Germany  had 
absorbed  the  business;  London  prices  on  cane  were  merely  nominaL" 
Mr.  Farr  also  declared  that  ''there  were  no  undervaluations  on  sugar 
imported  now."  Your  committee  will  readily  find  that  Mr.  Farr  and 
all  other  importers  of  sugar  quote  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  London 
market  daily,  and  that  the  prices  of  German  sugars,  of  which  Great 
Britain  consumes  large  quantities,  are  fixed  in  London  just  as  the  prices 
of  such  sugar  imported  into  this  country  have  fixed  prices  in  New  York. 
It  is  simply  bosh  for  Mr.  Farr  or  anyone  to  say  that  England,  a  country 
that  consumes  nearly  as  much  sugar  per  annum  as  this  country  and 
consumes  10  to  12  pounds  more  per  capita  annually,  has  no  market 
values  for  imported  sugars.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Farr  that  ''there 
are  no  undervaluations  of  imported  sugar  now,"  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  invoice  entries  of  sugar  since  the  Wilson  tariff 
went  into  effect  have  been  advanced,  as  the  records  of  appraisers  prove, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  barefaced  attempt  to  practice  upon  the  intelligence 
of  your  committee.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  warrant  such 
a  pretense. 

Neither  do  I  rest  my  analyses  of  undervaluations  wholly  on  the  prices 
of  sugar  entered  and  compared  with  the  imported  invoice  prices  in  the 
London  market.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  home 
market.  The  invoice  or  import  valuations  of  sugar  are  given  for  each 
month  in  the  issues  of  the  United  States  Bureau  ot  Statistics,  and  the 
actual  market  prices  of  sugar  afloat  in  New  York  for  delivery,  as  given 
by  the  best  authorities,  and  the  transactions  themselves  furnish  evi- 
dence that  my  statement  to  your  committee,  dated  the  26th  ultimo,  will 
fall  short  of  the  actual  undervaluations  tiiat  have  been  practiced  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  as  applied  to  sugar  imports.  Gall- 
ing me  untruthful  does  not  look  well  under  the  circumstances,  neither 
does  it  prove  that  there  are  no  undervaluations  of  sugar  now  entered. 

H.  A«  Brown. 
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TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HE.  MIGHAEL  TOBIN,  OF  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  T., 
REPEESEHTING  THE  NEW  TORE  TOBAGGO-GEOWEES'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Monday,  January  4y  J 897. 

Mr.  ToBiN  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  time  but  for  a  few  minutes.  I  came 
here  entirely  unprepared.  I  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Few  York 
State  Tobacco-Growers'  Association  on  Saturday  at  4  o'clock  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  simply  had  time  to  get  on  the  cars  and 
came  down  here  to  confer  with  some  of  my  colleagues  at  Washington, 
and  really  have  not  had  time  to  do  that.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  what 
1  may  say  will  be  in  a  general  way. 

1  live  in  a  tobacco  section,  I  own  tobacco  warehouses,  and  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Tobacco  Growers' Association  for  nine  years,  and 
on  two  occasions  I  was  inspector  of  tobacco  under  the  old  laws  under 
Secretary  Fessenden  and  Secretary  McCulloch,  and  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  revenue  laws.  I  came  here  to  tell  this  committee 
that  the  tobacco  growers  are  badly  in  need  of  relief  at  their  hands. 
They  are  taxpayers,  and  the  character  of  their  product  is  such  that  it 
is  easy  for  the  taxgatherer  to  find  it,  and  therefore  they  can  not  avoid 
their  responsibilities  in  the  support  of  this  Government.  They  have 
in  times  gone  by  expended  fabulous  amounts  of  money  in  warehouses, 
sorting  rooms,  and  tools  and  appliances  for  carrying  on  that  branch  of 
the  business,  and  for  years,  until  Sumatra  tobacco  gained  a  foothold  in 
this  country,  they  were  reasonably  prosperous,  and  farming  lands  in 
tobacco-growing  sections  were  worth  a  fair  remuneration,  as  the  value 
of  products  generally  controls  the  price  of  the  farm.  Many  of  these 
tobacco  growers  who  purchased  farms  for  $100  and  8125  an  acre,  when 
their  yield  in  growing  tobacco  would  warrant  them  in  doing  so,  and 
built  their  appliances  at  enormous  cost,  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
farm,  paying  half  the  value  of  the  farm  down  at  the  time,  could  not 
to  day,  if  they  were  sold  out  or  obliged  to  sell  their  pVoperty,  sell  it  for 
the  incumbrance. 

Therefore  I  say  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Up  to  within  two 
or  three  years  ago  the  section  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  grew 
in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000  cases  of  tobacco  annually,  and  this  last 
crop,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  exceed  12,000  cases.  Hence  it  will  be 
readily  seen  by  this  committee  that  a  class  of  people  who  have  followed  a 
vocation  for  years,  with  all  tlie  tools  and  appliances  to  conduct  that 
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vocation,  would  not  give  up  the  business  unless  it  was  a  loss  to  them. 
This  state  of  affairs,  I  understand,  exists  in  nearly  all  tobacco-growing 
sections.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  taxpayers  and  pay  taxes  on  large 
amounts  of  property,  as  American  citizens  we  think  it  hardly  fair  that 
our  dangerous  rival,  the  Holland  syndicate,  which  employs  nothing  bat 
cooly  labor  at  an  expense  of  10  to  12  cents  a  day,  should  be  allowed 
by  this  committee  to  annihilate  and  ruin  a  prosperous  business,  and  a 
business  of  so  much  magnitude  as  the  growing  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  by  some  that  we  can  not  grow  tobacco  suit- 
able for  wrappers  in  this  country.  I  am  here  to  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  tobacco-growing  industry  of  this  country  never 
was  so  prosx)erous  as  it  was  when  the  domestic  leaf  tobacco  was  used 
exclusively  for  the  wrapper  of  the  cigar,  and  I  am  here  to  say,  and 
challenge  the  proof,  that  since  the  introduction  of  Sumatra  in  this 
country  the  production  of  cigars  has  been  constantly  on  the  decline. 

There  is  nobody  who  is  accustomed  to  smoking  cigars  from  tobacco 
of  this  country  who  will  stand  by  and  argue  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  merit  in  this  Sumatra  tobacco  except  its  looks,  its  luster,  and  it 
has  created  a  fad  here,  and  by  its  importation  has  obtained  a  foothold 
upon  the  people.  Now,  in  the  old  times,  when  a  man  had  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  worked  a  hundred  men,  he  had  nearly  50  people 
assorting,  casing,  selecting,  packing,  and  doing  general  work  around 
the  factory.  Now  this  class  of  work  has  all  been  transported  over  to 
Holland.  This  Sumatra  tobacco  is  fairly  manufactured  goods;  that  is 
all  there  is  of  it.  This  Sumatra  leaf  is  so  carefully  and  precisely 
assorted  as  to  its  color,  elasticity,  and  thinness,  even  as  to  the  spots, 
that  all  the  manufa<jturer  has  to  do  is  to  count  over  so  many  leaves  and 
exact  so  many  cigars  of  his  workmen.  Now,  that  deprives  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  all  this  kind  of  work,  and  we  think  it  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust  that  we  should  be  persecuted  by  that  kind  of  competition. 
Now,  I  do  not  propose,  as  I  said  in  the  outset,  to  keep  you  very  long, 
but  there  is  ono  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  this  committee,  that  nothing  but  a  specifically  drawn 
bill  to  cover  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  should  be  allowed  on  the 
statute  books;  nothing  with  evasive  language  or  double  meaning,  with 
ambiguity  of  language  that  can  be  evaded  easily,  should  be  allowed. 
In  the  first  place  I  should  have  a  specifically  drawn  bill  to  cover  what- 
ever the  bill  may  be.  The  amount  of  duty  should  be  enough  to  relieve 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  pass  from  that  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you 
have  had  much  experience  in  attempting  to  construe  the  meaning  of 
the  language  of  the  Wilson  bill  and  the  McKinley  bill,  and  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  schedules  in  each  of  those  bills t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  am  familiar  with  both  of  them.  I  think  I  have  the 
credit  of  formulating  in  the  McKinley  bill 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  you  suggest  any  improvements  upon  that  nowt 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  should  be  entirely  willing  that  that  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  of  this  long  clause,  paragraph  185, 
of  the  Wilson  bill! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Several  clauses  of  the  Wilson  bill,  so  far  as  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  criticise  now.  In  the  first  place  it  says  ''percentage," 
which  never  should  be  in  the  bill.  In  the  next  place  it  says  "commer- 
cially,'' which  should  not  be  in  the  bill.  In  the  next  place  it  says  "per- 
centage over  15  per  cent  shall  bo  of  a  certain  elasticity,  fineness  of 
texture,  quality,  and  looks  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  wrapper,"  all  of 
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which  is  too  much  ambiguity,  and  the  Government,  in  my  mind,  under 
the  construction  of  such  a  bill  is  8imi)ly  offering  a  reward  to  the  im- 
porter of  the  difference  between  35  and  whatever  the  duty  might  be. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  general  language  employed  in  the  McKinley  bill  is 
better  and  more  easily  understood  than  all  this  fine-spun  section  heret 

Mr,  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  it  as  plain  as  can  be,  and  little  or  no 
ambiguity.  The  law,  as  I  said,  should  be  specifically  drawn.  The  duty 
should  be  enough  to  relieve  the  depressed  condition  of  this  large  and 
important  industry.  Just  the  amount  of  that  duty  I  am  not  here  to 
advocate  to  day,  for,  as  1  told  you,  before  I  have  not  had  time  to  consult 
with  our  association.  Kow,  a  nominal  duty  will  not  amount  to  any 
protection.  We  must  divide  up  at  least  a  i)ortiou  of  the  cheap  cigars 
to  be  wrapped  with  domestic  tobacco  in  order  to  give  the  tobacco 
grower  any  relief  whatever.  Now,  $1  or  50  cents  a  pound  additional 
would  not  amount  to  anything  at  all.  They  would  continue  to  wrap  the 
cigars  with  Sumatra.  You  can  buy  cigars,  and  I  have  had  them  offered 
to  me  within  the  last  six  weeks,  wrapped  with  Sumatra  tobacco,  at  $12 
per  1,000.  You  know  that  Sumatra  must  be  raised  considerably  in  order 
to  present  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that.  The  American  growers  should 
have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cigars  made  in  America  to  wrap.  As  I 
told  you  before,  I  will  convince  you  by  hard  facts  that  no  branch  of 
the  trade  has  been  improved  or  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  Sumatra.. 
It  will  not  be  insisted  upon  that  the  grade  of  cigars  has  been  raised  in 
consequence  of  its  use.  Y 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  When  did  they  begin  to  introduce  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  t 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  did  know,  but  I  have  forgotten;  but  it  is  just  about  ten 
years  ago.    I  did  know  the  year. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  notice  a  very  large  importation  of  Sumatra  under 
the  terms  of  the  McKinley  bill,  2,500,000  pounds! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  There  was  a  fabulous  amount  brought  over  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  McKinley  bill,  before  the  duty  was  put  on  under  the 
McKinley  bill. 

Now,  no  one,  as  I  just  stated,  will  argue  the  fact  that  the  standard  of 
cigars  has  been  improved.  The  American  smoker  has  not  been  bene- 
fited as  a  consequence.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  consumer  about 
the  difference  you  put  in  your  tariff  bill,  whether  it  be  $1,  $2,  $3,  or  $6. 
Their  cigars  will  cost  the  same  by  retail.  The  consumer  is  not  inter- 
ested in  it  pecuniarily  in  any  way.  He  gets  his  cigar  for  the  same  price 
whether  the  tariff*  is  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  in  any  other 
aspect  than  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  grower! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  The  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER,  Where  in  the  United  States  is  your  cigar  -wrapper 
grown  f 

Mr.  ToBiN.  It  is  grown  in  what  is  called  the  Onondaga  district  and 
Big  Flats  district.  The  Big  Flats  district  embraces  four  or  five  counties 
and  so  does  the  Oiiondaga;  it  is  known  by  that  name.  It  is  grown  in 
Wayne,  Onondaga,  and  several  adjoining  counties  there.  It  is  called 
the  Onondaga  section. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  what  State  ? 

Mr.  ToBm.  I  am  talking  about  New  York.  He  asked  what  section 
they  grew  this  tobacco  in. 

Mr.  DoLLrvER.  Is  it  grown  in  any  place  outside  of  New  York? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  in  several  other  States. 
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\1      Mr.  DoLLiVER.  The  McKinley  rate  Jippears  to  be  nearly  25()  i)er  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  goods? 

Mr,  ToBiN,  I  propose  to  explain  in  my  brief  why  that  is  not  sufiicieDt 
protection. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN,  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  exi)laining  it  now, 
so  that  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  1  can  not  give  the  statistics  to  back  up  the  explanation, 
and  I  have  not  consulted  with  my  association,  as  I  explained  at  the 
outset. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  the  duty  was  $2  per  pound,  as  was  jnst 
remarked  by  Mr.  DoUiver,  it  was  uearly  250  per  cent,  and  still  there 
were  large  importations  under  it? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  what  did  your  tobacco,  that  competes  with  the 
Sumatra,  sell  in  1893? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  In  the  first  place,  in  anticipation  of  the  McKinley  bill, 
the  country  was  flooded  with  Sumatra  tobaeco. 

Mr.  Mc5liLLiN.  I  am  talking  now  about  1893— of  what  was  imported 
under  the  bill  in  1893. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  There  was  nothing  imported  under  the  McKinley  bill  in 
1893,  except  fashionable  colors,  because  the  country  wras  full  of  goods, 
but  they  were  faulty,  they  were  gotten  over  in  a  rush  to  avoid  paying 
the  duty,  and  they  were  faulty,  and  they  imported  these  bright  fashion- 
abl(3  colors. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  were  several  million  pounds  imported? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  This  is  a  big  country,  you  know. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  to  return  to  my  question.  During  that  time, 
at  what  price  did  the  tobaccos  of  which  you  speak  sell  in  this  country 
in  1893? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  my  impression  is  a  good  crop 
sold  from  14  to  16  cents  through  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  import  duty  was  35  cents  per  pound  on  the 
unstemmed  and  90  cents  per  pound  on  the  stemmed? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  l^es,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  it  must  follow,  therefore — ^you  say  you  sold  at 
about  15  or  16  cents  all  through — that  the  duty  which  was  imposed 
was  wholly  insufficient  to  raise  your  crop  to  the  value  even  of  the  duty 
on  it! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  There  is  more  than  that  about  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Can  not  you  give  us  the  conclusions,  and  then  give 
us  the  facts  and  statistics  afterwards? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  My  conclusion  is  that  $2  a  pound  is  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  relief  of  the  tobacco  growers. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN.  Will  you  state  what  you  propose,  and  then  give  us 
the  reasons? 

Mr,  ToBiN.  I  have  not  had  a  consultation  with  the  people  interested 
in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Will  you  give  us  your  own  idea  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  would  prefer  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  would 
be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  my  brief,  which  will  verify  my  argument. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  be.!?  your  pardon  if  I  have  trespassed  improperly. 
You  were  before  the  committee,  and  I  supposed  you  would  not  object 
to  giving  whatever  facts  you  proposed  to  give  them. 

Mr.  ToniN.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  my  individual 
views  without  consulting  the  association  sending  me  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  An  association  sent  you  here? 
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Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  do  not  want  to  give  the  data  or  your  conclusion 
until  you  have  conferred  with  the  association! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  have  not  the  data  in  hand,  and  have  not  consulted 
with  the  people  who  sent  me  here  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Turner,  You  have  not  considered  this  matter  in  reference  to 
its  eftect  upon  the  revenues,  but  simply  upon  the  point  of  protection! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  glanced  over  it  on  the  train  coming  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  will  give  that  in  your  brief  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue! 
.   Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  this  tobacco  was  76 
cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  the  year  1891  and 
prior  to  when  the  law  of  1890  went  into  efl'ect  the  entire  importation  of 
this  Sumatra  tobacco  amounted  to  something  over  7,000,000  pounds! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  had  a  supply  for  a 
couple  of  years  ahead! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  first  large  importation  of  tobacco 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  there  was  a  supply  of  tobacco  on 
hand  from  one  of  the  principal  competitors  with  American  tobacco  for 
the  two  years  following  the  anticipation  of  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  TOBIN.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr,  Payne.  And  that  had  a  large  effect  upon  the  market! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  of  these  Sumatra  wrappers  1 
pound  will  go  as  far  as  3  or  4  pounds  of  the  American  wrapper! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Infinitely  farther  than  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  far  do  you  think? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Everybody  is  willing  to  admit  that  it  does  not  require  ^ 
more  than  2  pounds  of  Sumatra  to  wrap  1,000  cigars,  and  you  take 
the  small  shops  throughout  the  country  wliere  they  have  three  or  four 
men  to  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  man  who  employs 
them,  he  expects  them  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  with  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  pounds  will  it  take  of  American  leaf  to  wrap 
1,000  cigars! 

Mr.  Tobtn.  That  depends  altogether  upon  how  much  of  this  fashion- 
able kind  there  is  in  each  ])ound. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out;  you  can  state  the  min- 
imum and  maximum. 

Mr.  ToBiN.  If  this  tobacco  was  all  suitable  for  the  wrapper  it  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  G  pounds,  with  the  waste,  stem,  and  coarse 
part  of  the  leaf  you  would  not  use.  But  it  takes  more  than  that, 
because  you  have  to  "select  from  such  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  to  get  it. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  appears  from  the  Treasury  reports  that  at  no  time     / 
between  1867  and  1883  was  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  as  small  as  /\ 
it  is  now,  comparatively.    It  appears  the  importation  ran  from  3,000,000 
pounds  to  13,000,000  pounds  every  year  prior  to  1883,  when  the  duty  was 
35  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Not  only  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  has  had 
a  great  influence  upon  the  industry  of  manufacturing,  but  the  revenues 
will  show  also  that  the  amount  of  cigars  to  be  wrapped  fell  ott*. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Treasury  reports  contained  all  kinds  of  tobacco 
manufactured  up  to  1884! 
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Mr.  TOBIN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
/  Mr.DOLLiVEB.  Is  the  ci^ar- wrapping  indnstrj^ — I  mean  the  farming 
industry — a  recent  thing  in  this  country? 

Mr.ToBiN.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  always  has  been  a  very  important  industry. 
All  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country  up  to  the  time  to  which  Mr. 
Payne  referred  were  wrapped  in  either  Havana  wrappers  or  domestic 
wrappers  grown  in  this  country',  and  I  propose  to  show  in  my  brief  the 
trade  never  was  so  prosperous  as  during  that  time,  and  never  made 
such  rapid  strides. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  understand  you  to  claim  the  preference  of  the  cigar 
manufacturers  for  the  imported  wrapper  is  purely  a  fad! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  It  is  for  convenience.  They  have  only,  as  I  stated  before, 
to  count  the  leaves  and  give  them  out  to  the  manufacturers  and  know 
exactly  how  many  cigars  they  are  to  have  in  return,  which  saves  all  the 
labor  which  used  to  be  done  in  cigar  manufacturing  and  transferred  it 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  done  by  coolies. 

Mr.  Russell.  Has  the  quality  of  the  wrapper  leaf  raised  in  the 
United  States  improved  ! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  think  the  quality  of  the  wrapper  leaf  of  the  last  few 
years  has  not  improved,  because  it  has  been  neglected.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  encourage  the  grower  to  raise  a  good  leaf  or  take  good  cure 
of  it.  He  is  dead  sure  to  raise  it  at  a  loss  and  has  done  so  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  consequence  is  it  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
it  is  only  in  Connecticut  where  a  few  manufacturers  still  stick  to  the 
wrapper,  the  American  wrapper,  that  they  take  pains  in  growing  their 
tobacco  and  looking  after  it,  and  providing  fertilizers  to  grow  it  ami 
give  it  proper  care.  As  a  general  thing,  the  tobacco  growers  have  had 
nothing  to  encourage  them  to  grow  good  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  use  of  the  American 
and  imported  i)roduct  as  to  the  tenacity  or  toughness  of  the  wrapper? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  No;  you  can  find  tough 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  tougher? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  You  can  find  tough  tobacco  in  eltlier.  There  is  tender 
and  tough  tobacco  in  all  kinds  of  tobacco.  That  does  not  follow,  because 
any  particular  species  of  tobacco  is  tough  or  tender.  The  curing  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  that.  The  more  thoroughly  it  is  cured  the  less 
stretch  and  tenacity  it  has,  and  as  a  consequence  less  toughness  is  in 
it.    That  follows  in  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  consider  them  substantially  the  same  in  that 
regard! 

Mr.  TOBIN.  Y'es,  sir;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  about  that  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  there  a  difference  in  thfe  flavor! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  The  Havana  tobacco  has  decidedly  the  best  flavor,  the 
tobacco  grown  upon  the  Island  of  Cuba.  I  think  the  Sumatra  tobacco 
has  an  infinitely  worse  flavor  than  any  of  these.  I  think  any  of  these 
advocates  of  Sumatra  tobacco  would  rather  accept  a  very  high  duty  on 
it  than  smoke  a  cigar  made  clear  of  it  to-day,  because  they  would  be 
afraid  they  would  be  afraid  they  would  lose  their  breakfast  before  they 
got  home. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  You  say  the  McKinley  rate  on  this  imported  leaf 
was  inadeqate  and  ineffective! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBB.  Do  you  think  we  will  have  to  increase  that  rate 
before  the  protection  will  become  efl'ective! 
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Mr.  ToBiN.  Before  it  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  grower  of  leaf 
tobacco. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  So  if  we  leave  the  rate  simply  as  the  McKinley  bill 
had  it 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  do  not  think  the  growers  wonld  be  benefited. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  You  think  it  would  be  no  good,  and  we  would  simply 
throw  away  one- third  of  the  revenue! 

Mr.  TOBIN.  I  do  not  say  that.    I  will  explain  those  details  later. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  if  it  will  not  burden  you  too  much,  or  make  too 
large  a  document  of  the  statement,  will  you  kindly  give  the  value  in 
the  open  market  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  products  which  you  design 
to  protect  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  As  near  as  I  can;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMellin,  We  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  propose  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  Sunjatra 
and  use  more  of  our  tobacco? 

Mr.  ToBiN.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  quality  of  cigars  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  has  not  been 
improved  at  all  by  the  introduction  of  this  fad,  and  during  the  time  the 
American  tobacco  was  used  for  wrapping  we  never  were  so  prosperous. 

The  Chaibman.  In  order  that  we  may  get  the  meat  in  the  matter,  as 
I  understand  it,  your  contention  for  the  growers  rests  entirely  on 
wrappers? 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  on  wrappers. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  separate  that  from  the  other  items? 

Mr.  Tobin.  We  do  not  care  about  Havana  fillers;  we  think  probably 
that  is  a  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  wrappers  under  the  McKinley  law  was 
$2  per  pound ;  under  the  act  of  1894  it  was  reduced  to  $1.50  per  pound. 
Now,  the  importations  of  1893  were  2,36*i{,531  pounds.  In  1896,  under 
a  reduction  of  duty  of  60  cents,  the  importation  jumped  up  to  4,191,016 
pounds;  in  other  words,  about  80  per  cent.  Now  let  us  see  what  the 
effect  was  upon  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Tobin.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  it  was  given  out  there 
was  to  be  a  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
importers  ran  their  stock  low  and 

The  Chairman,  Now,  the  first  thing  I  notice  occurred  was  this :  The 
average  value  per  unit  in  quantity  in  1893  on  these  wrappers  was  84 
cents  per  pound.  Under  the  act  of  1894  it  seems  to  have  been  raised 
to  $1.21  per  pound.  I  notice  then  that  the  foreign  value  of  these  wrap- 
pers increased  just  about  the  same  as  the  duty  was  reduced.  Now,  is 
there  anything  following  those  two  things  going  to  show  the  foreigners 
simply  took  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  duty  and  raised  prices  to  that 
extent?    Is  that  the  fact,  or  is  there  a  different  cause? 

Mr.  Tobin.  1  suppose  the  supply  and  demand  regulate  it  there, 
because  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  it  can  be  produced  for  infinitely  less 
money.  The  syndicate  which  employs  this  labor,  which  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  divides  as  high  as  100  per  cent  on  the  investment  of  the 
capital,  so  it  is  sure  they  could  produce  the  tobacco  for  infinitely  less 
money  if  they  wanted,  so  all  I  can  say  is  the  fluctation  of  price  is  caused 
by  supply  and  demand.  Then  there  is  another  thing  about  it.  As  I 
said  during  my  argument,  there  are  certain  fashions  of  tobacco  being 
imported  in  such  times  when  the  country  was  filled  with  Sumatra 
tobacco.  Now,  there  are  certain  bright  colors  and  spotted  tobacco  of 
late  which  have  been  very  fashionable,  and  the  quantity  contained  of 
a  certain  crop  in  Holland  made  it  necessary  to  meet  the  demand,  and  in 
consequence  that  tobacco  would  fetch  a  very  much  increased  price. 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  year  1895  that  the  average  value  of 
these  wrappers  was  $1.11)  aud  in  189G  $1.21  per  pound,  showing  a 
reoiarkable  uniformity  in  the  price  of  those  two  years.  Now,  I  notice 
this,  that  in  the  year  1893  the  foreign  valuation  of  the  wrapi>er  was  84 
cents,  with  the  $2  duty.  That  made  it  worth  $2.84,  laid  down  and  duty 
paid.  In  the  year  1896,  with  50  cents  reduction  of  duty,  I  notice  that 
the  average  \raluation,  duty  paid,  was  $2.74,  showing  only  10  cents 
diflference  to  the  i>urchaser  here,  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  in  duty.  Now,  is  there  anything  that  would  indicate  or  have  you 
any  facts  to  show  whether  Sumatra  tobacco  increased  in  price  about 
50  cents  a  pound,  or  whether  it  rose  merely  from  the  reduction  of  duty 
50  cents  a  pound  ! 

Mr.  TOBIN.  Well,  I  have  no  facts  of  any  kind  to  show  anything  here 
to- day,  as  I  said.    I  have  no  data  with  me  at  all. 

Mr.  EussELL.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  TOBIN.  I  presume  so;  that  is  taken  from  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  the  fact,  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  was  about  50  cents! 

Mr.  ToBiN.  As  I  have  explained,  the  American  grower  is  being 
frozen  out  all  the  while  and  has  curtailed  the  acreage.  Is  there  any- 
thing further,  gentlemeu! 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  S.  YAH  DUZEE,  OF  HOESEHEABS,  N.  T.,  EEF- 
EESEKTING  THE  GHEHUHG  VALLEY  TOBACCO  OEOWEES. 

Monday,  Jannury  4,  1897. 

Mr.  Yan  Duzeb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  cigar  manufacturer,  but  I  am  a 
grower  of  tobacco  and  a  farmer.  I  represent  the  Chemung  Yalley, 
which  comprises  a  few  counties  in  southern  New  York,  as  well  as  a  few 
counties  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  association,  of  which  I  am 
the  i)resident,  was  organized  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Sumatran 
tobacco.  This  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  taking  the  place  of  the  better 
grades  of  the  product  of  the  United  States,  began  coming  into  this 
(country  in  appreciable  quantities  about  1881.  In  January,  1885,  we 
organized  the  Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  and  have 
ever  since  been  doing  what  we  could  to  protect  ourselves  and  get  a 
reasonably  high  protective  duty  on  the  tobacco  that  is  coming  in  here 
nnd  displacing  the  wrapper  part  of  the  American-grown  northern  cigar 
wrapper  tobacco.  We  have  been  treated  very  kindly  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  two  years  ago,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
by  men  who  have  not  all  personal,  direct  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

I  believe  we  were  given  what  was  characterized  by  many  as  a  high 
degree  of  protection,  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  rate  ad 
valorem  as  sought  to  be  brought  out  by  questions  suggested  to  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me.  There  was  a  remark  made  here  on  Sat- 
urday that  covered  the  ground  very  largely  by  a  gentleman  who,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  very  well  informed  as  to  mattes  under  discussion. 
That  gentleman  told  you  he  had  been  through  Japan,  China,  and  India, 
and  had  studied  the  rates  of  wages  which  had  prevailed  there.  He 
had  also  studied  the  products,  which  he  believed  were  soon  to  come 
materially  in  competition  with  the  products  of  this  country.  It  is 
because  of  that  condition  of  things,  gentlemen,  we  appeal  to  you  for 
protection  against  a  Class  of  goods  that  has  not  only  reduced  the  price 
which  we  are  receiving  for  our  products,  but  it  has  nearly  annihilated 
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this  iudustry.  And  every  time  an  industry  of  this  nation  is  wiped  out 
or  reduced  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  injured,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  from  my  experience  here  before  this  committee  in 
1890  that  the  bill  that  was  then  formulated  was  to  my  mind  the  grandest 
measure  in  the  interest  of  the  American  agriculturists  that  has  ever 
been  formulated  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

While  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  sneeringly  and  the  further  fact  is 
referred  to  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
it,  but  allowed  the  defeat  of  the  party  that  formulated  it,  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  more  recent  events  have  given  the  lie  to  the 
statement,  because'  to  my  mind  the  gentleman  who  presided  over  the 
committee  in  1890,  and  who  has  since  been  elected  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  American  Government,  owes  that  election,  owes  that  eminence  to 
the  fact  that  he  stood  by  and  his  committee  stood  by  the  interests  of  the 
American  agriculturists,  and  when  the  farmers  had  time  to  think  over 
the  situation,  had  time  to  understand  the  effort  being  made  to  protect 
their  interests,  they  came  grandly  to  his  support  and  to  the  support  of 
protection,  I  am  a  Kepublican ;  not  a  Eepublican  by  inheritance,  but  I 
am  a  Eepublican  from  principle.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  to 
the  committee.    I  am  a  Eepublican  because  I  believe  in  protection. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  interrupting,  the  committee 
would  like  some  facts  bearing  upon  this  question;  as  to  all  these  other 

matters 

Mr.  Van  Duzer,  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentlemen — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  digression,  but  I' want  to  say  that  I  recognize,  gentle- 
men, the  difficulties  which  surround  this  committee.  The  same  dif- 
ficulties surround  me.  If  1  had  the  power  to  formulate  a  bill,  knowing 
the  prejudices  which  exist,  and  knowing  the  fact  that  they  do  exist,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  at  this  juncture  just  what  ought  to  be 
done;  4}ut  I  would  say  this:  There  are  20,000,000  pounds  imported  of 
leaf  tobacco,  and  about  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  of  this  in  wrapper 
tobacco.  The  rest  comes  in  the  country  as  filler;  whether  all  filler  or 
not,  it  is  a  question  of  dispute — probably  not  all.  In  the  importation 
of  this  wrapper  the  rate  of  duty  is  of  course  $1.50,  and  the  filler  36 
cents.  I  notice  the  income  or  revenue  derived  from  the  wrapper  is 
about  the  same  as  the  income  derived  from  the  filler;  also  that  the  valu- 
ation of  the  15,000,000  pounds  of  filler  is  not  far  different  from  the 
5,000,000  pounds  of  wrapper.  Now,  we  find  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Government  differs  from  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Your  committee  is  seeking  more  revenue.  The  country  is  in  a  different 
condition  from  what  it  was  then.  Then  you  were  seeking  to  reduce  the 
surplus  revenue.  Now,  it  strikes  me,  in  planning  for  more  revenue,  the 
farmers  are  just  as  badly  in  want  of  protection  as  anybody.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  protecting  other  industries.  If  it  is  possible  to 
derive  that  $5,000,000  from  a  less  number  of  pounds,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  meet  the  case  and  also  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  and  I 
believe  it  could  and  should  be  done,  because  I  believe  you  would  be 
told  by  gentlemen  who  represent  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf 
dealers  that  at  $5  or  $6  duty  a  considerable  amount  of  these  foreign 
wrappers  would  be  imported  into  this  country.  Increased  cost  will  not 
exclude  the  foreign  wrappers.  It  is  due  to  the  condition  made  possible 
by  the  cheap  labor  that  is  employed  upon  it.  It  is  not  only  growing 
tobacco  in  Sumatra,  but  it  is  manufacturing  it  to  a  very  high  degree 
there,  so  that  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  who  uses  it  is  not  obliged  to 
do  very  much  work,  which  is  made  necessary  when  he  attempts  to  use 
the  American  tobacco,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  American 
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to  employ  labor  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  |^ay  to  sort  aud  re-sort  tobacco,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  Snmatran  tobacco,  so  that 

Mr,  Tawney,  What  does  the  labor  cost  ou  a  puuud  of  Samatran 
tobacco  f 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  labor  cost  is  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day.  The 
labor  ranges  from  5  to  18  cents.  As  a  gentleman  stated  here  Saturday, 
there  was  no  skilled  labor  which  received  more  than  18  cents  that  he 
found.  Now,  we  can  not  compete.  It  is  plain  to  you  even  with  a  $2 
rate  of  duty  on  this  tobacco  no  protection  can  be  afforded.  While  it 
may  even  seem  to  be  exorbitant  when  considered  as  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
it  is  not  exorbitant  when  you  compare  it  with  the  relative  cost  of  the 
labor  put  upon  the  tobacco  there  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  put  upon 
tobacco  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  committee  does  not  care  so  much  about  an  argument 
in  regard  tp  an  ad  valorem  rate,  but  for  facts  and  figures  showing  the 
cost  of  raising  Sumatra  tobacco  and  tlfe  cost  of  raising  tabacco  here, 
and  especially  the  practical  results  of  raising  tobiicco  here,  and  what 
portion  of  it  is  fillers  and  what  portion  wrappers,  and  that  sort  of 
information.  That  is  what  the  committee  desires  information  on  more 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Perhaps  some  questions  had  better  be  asked,  then. 
I  supposed  this  was  the  foundation  point.  I  have  been  explaining  the 
difi'erence  between  Sumatra  tobacco  and  our  tobacco.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  committee,  and  if  you  will  ask  questions  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  if  1  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  appears  the  importing  price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  was 
from  84  cents  over  there  to  $1.22.  That  must  be,  of  course,  not  less 
than  the  cost.  Nqw,  what  does  it  cost  to  raise  wrapper  tobacco  in  the 
Chemung  Valley,  for  instance.  Explain  what  portion  of  the  tobacco  is 
wrapper,  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  w Apper, 
filler,  and  all,  and  the  cost  of  sorting,  and  how  much  it  costs  the  farmer 
to  raise  it  and  put  it  on  the  market,  per  pound  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  easy  question  to 
ask,  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer,  because  there  are  no  two  cTopa 
of  which  the  cost  would  be  alike.  For  instance,  the  crop  of  1896  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  best  wrapper  crops,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
wrapper  to  the  crop  grown  than  in  several  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  that  crop? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Do  you  mean  all  the  crop  through,  or  the  wrapper! 

Mr.  Payne.  1  mean  including  the  wrapper,  filler,  binder,  etc. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Well,  let  me  ask,  the  cost  to  what  stage? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  ready  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  should  say  from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  all  grades 
through. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  is  suitable  for  wrappers  of  this  year's 
crop? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  was  told  by  a  dealer  who  has  assorted  a  great 
many  hundred  cases  it  would  nearly  average  50  per  cent  wrappers — 
"heads,"  he  called  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  an  unusual  yield? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  is  suitable 
for  binders? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  remaining  part  is  suit- 
able for  binders — probably  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thirty  per  cent  is  suitable  for  fillers? 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  part  not  wrappers,  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  the  fillers  bring  per  pound  this  year! 

Mr.  Yan  Duzer.  To  the  growers  f 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  the  binders  bring  i)er  pound? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  growers  who  sell  them  sepa- 
rately. Farmers  usually  sell  their  crops  at  one  price,  though  but 
recently  buyers  have  insisted  on  naming  a  common  price  for  the  filler 
part  of  the  crop^  Binders  under  present  conditions  are  worth  as  much 
as  wrappers  and  are  in  much  better  demand. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold  for  2  cents  a  pound, 
and  for  the  other  75  per  cent  in  order  to  get  expenses  back  you  must 
get  enough  to  make  it  worth  12  cents  per  pound  all  around.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  how  does  the  foreign  tobacco  compete  with  the 
tobacco  that  costs  12  cents  a  pound  to  raise.  In  other  words,  does  it 
take  more  pounds  of  your  tobacco  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  than  the 
Sumatra! 

Mr,  Van  Duzer.  Yes;  I  have  explained  that  the  12  cents  applies  to 
all  grades  through.  It  is  the  average  price  of  binder,  filler,  and  wrap- 
per. Of  course,  if  we  are  considering  a  crop  where  60  per  cent  is  wrap- 
per, the  wrapper  woulS  not  cost  near  as  much  as  if  the  crop  was  26 
per  cent  of  wrapper;  so  you  see  it  would  take  about  20  cents  for  the 
wrapper  this  year  (between  20  and  30  cents,  I  think),  even  on  the  basis 
of  12  cents  through,  with  only  2  cents  for  the  filler  and  7  to  10  cents 
for  the  binders.  * 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  average  last  year! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  was  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  25  to  30  per  cent  for  the 
wrapper  yield. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Sumatra  leaf  is  a  very  thin  leaf,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  we  get  of  the  Sumatra  leaf. 

Mr.  Payne.  Most  all  is  suitable  for  wrapper! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  is,  of  all  imported  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  a  pound  will  wrap  a  great  many  more  cigars  than  a 
pound  of  our  wrapper  after  it  is  selected! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  lightness. 
If  as  many  days'  work  were  put  on  the  sorting  of  our  tobacco,  we  could 
get  out  wrappers  that  would  equal  Sumatra,  but  then  the  wrapper 
would  cost  more  than  Sumatran,  duty  and  all,  for  our  labor  is  so  much 
higher. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  tougher ! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Ifyou  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  say  I  have  a  letter 
from  this  same  dealer  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  and  he  refers  to 
one  or  two  points  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  Read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  received  it  yesterday,  with  some  samples  of 
tobacco,  which,  of  course,  if  the  committee  wants  to  see,  I  will  show 
later. 

Elmtra,  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1897, 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  sent  to  you  to-day,  by  express  company,  samples  of  wrapper 
tobacco  ^rown  in  the  ''Bip  Flats''  district  and  taken  from  the  orops  now  being 
assorted  by  ns  in  our  warehouse. 
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The  hands  of  tobacco  (tags  marked  sample  No.  1,  two  of  them)  rcpTescnt  a  low  gra<le 
in  our  packing,  called  unsound  binders,  but  because  of  the  rusty  spots  on  them  and 
the  fact  that  they  closely  imitate  the  spotted  Sumatra  certain  manufactnrers  ask  us 
to  save  such  leaves  and  pack  them  by  themselves,  as  they  can  use  them  to  wrap  cigars 
with  and  can  mix  them  in  with  cigars  wrapped  with  spotted  Sumatra,  as  they  pack 
them  in  the  boxes.  Ham  is  of  tobacco  with  the  tags  marked  sample  No.  2  (three  of 
them)  are  the  next  close  imitation  of  Snmatra  because  of  the  small  vein  and  yield. 

These  three  samples  contain  70  leaves  and  weigh  but  10^  ounces.  In  other' words, 
they  are  as  tine  us  Sumatra*. 

Those  hands  of  tobacco  marked  sample  No.  3  (four  of  them)  represent  our  dark 
wrappers,  which  are  now  used  for  wrapping  stogies  only. 

Those  hnnds  marked  No.  4  represent  the  light  wrappers  (ten  of  them).  Five  years 
ago  there  was  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  wrappers  we  could  put  up  of  these  grjuies*,  and 
we  could  get  from  35  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Now  we  can  sell  every  other  grade  in  our 
packing  before  the  wrappers,  and  we  can  only  get  from  12  to  20  cents  for  them. 

In  1891  we  packed  4,000  cases  of  Big  Flats  tobacco  at  an  average  cost  of  17^  cents 
per  pound,  or  I5i  cents  per  ])ound  to  the  grower.  Now  our  packing  must  not  cast  us 
to  exceed  9  cents  per  pound,  or,  as  we  get  it  from  the  grower,  ti  exceed  from  0  to  7  rent« 
per  pound.  Why  ?  Because  Sumatra  hae  driven  our  domestic  wrappers  out  of  use  in 
wrapping  domestic  cigars. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Armstrong  Sc.  Mathrr. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Van  Duzer,   Washington^  i).  C. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  letter,  except  a  little  which 
is  personal  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Will  you  exi)lain  right  there  ho%v  tobacco  costing 
$1.21  drives  out  tobacco  which  costs  the  rates  he  gives  there! 

Mr.  Van  DuzEU.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  because  of  .the  foolishness  of  the 
American  people  in  thinking  that  a  thing  because  it  is  imported  is  of 
necessity  better. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  that  is  all  there  is  in  it! 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it;  it  is  a  fad.  We  liavo  a 
better  wrapper,  we  grow  a  better  wrapper,  and  grow  it  at  a  great 
deal 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  is  nothing  then  in  the  statement  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  your  predecessor  that  1  pound  of  Sumatra  weighs  much 
less  than  a  pound 

Mr,  Van  Duzer.  Sixteen  ounces  or  12  f 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  I  mean  is  that  American  tobacco  that  will 
wrap  1,000  cigars  weighs  much  less  than  foreign  tobacco  that  will  WTap 
1,000  cigars! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  He  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  so  understood  him. 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  You  say  to  me  he  stated  it  took  less  pounds  of 
American  tobacco  than  it  does  of  foreign  tobacco  f 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  No;  I  said  there  was  nothing  in  his  statement  that 
the  foreign  tobacco  that  would  wrap  1,000  cigars  weighed  less  than 
the  domestic  tobacco  which  would  wrap  1,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  true  with  this  understanding,  that  it  is 
more  due  to  the  condition  of  the  leaf  than  it  is  to  the  leaf  itself. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  condition  ! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  condition  which  I  have  explained  is  the 
extreme  amount  of  care  and  labor  that  has  been  put  upon  the  leaf, 
amounting  to  an  advanced  stage  of  manufacturing — that  is,  the  condi- 
tion of  leaf  and  its  grading,  which  is  made  possible  by  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  is  not  much  diflFerence,  then,  in  the  thickness 
of  the  texture! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Not  much.  The  statement  in  the  letter  is  true; 
here  are  the  70  leaves  which  weigh  bat  lOJ  ounces.    You  know  the 
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100-leaf  clause  in  reference  to  a  pound  of  tobacco  was  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  old  tariff. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  suggest  as  a  correct  one? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  advise  the  committee 
with  reference  to  that.  I  would  like  to  have  a  rate  of  duty  that  I  do 
not  think  the  courage  of  the  party  is  sufficient  to  meet.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  rate  of  duty  that  I  believe  the  cigai:  men  and  the  leaf  men 
and  the  smokers  and  the  consumers  would  all  agree  upon.  We  want 
a  rate  of  duty  that  will  substantially  keep  this  thing  out  or  at  least 
largely  cut  down  its  importation.  I  dare  not  suggest  it.  because  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  give  it  to  us.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  revenue  derived  from  that  source,  from  those 
two  qualities,  last  year  was  above  $  11 ,000,000.  Will  you  suggest  if  the 
rate  which  you  propose,  if  a  prohibitory  rate  is  imposed,  from  what 
source  you  will  get  the  revenue  which  will  be  cut  off  f 

Mr,  Van  Duzbb.  I  would  not  impose  a  prohibitory  rate.  I  think  the 
cigar  and  leaf  men  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
it  within  any  bounds  whatever.  I  would  impose  a  restrictive  rate;  and 
I  state  it  here  quietly  and  carefully,  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
raise  that  $11,000,000  on  2,000,000  pounds  as  it  is  to  raise  it  from 
20,000,0(K)  pounds,  and  I  believe  instead  of  raising  that  $11,000,000 
from  20,000,000  pounds,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  put  on  a  tariff  of  $5 
or  $6  a  pound  on  wrapper  leaf  and  50  cents  per  pound  on  filler  leaf, 
instead  of  raising  the  $11,000,000  you  would  raise  $20,000,000  or 
$25,000,000,  while  the  American  tobacco  farmers  would  have  a  demand 
for  their  wrappers  to  take  the  place  of  half  of  the  foreign  wrappers 
now  used  on  our  cigars. 

Mr.  Payne,  A  large  per  cent  of  the  Sumatra  wrapper  grown  is  fit 
for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  won  hless  for 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  answer  my  question  1  Is  a  large  i)er  cent  of 
the  crop  fit  for  wrappers! 

Mr,  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that!  Could  you  make  a  cigar 
out  of  the  Sumatra  leaf,  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper,  and  all,  that  any 
man  has  a  strong  enough  taste  to  smoke  and  live  through  the  operation  ? 

Mr,  Van  Duzer.  I  could  not  answer  from  personal  experience  in  that 
regard;  but  I  will  say  I  have  heard  reported  from  men  who  I  think 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  that  it  was  vile  stuff  that  no 
smoker  would  tolerate  at  all. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  brand  of  cigars  have  you? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  have  some  cigars  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  examine.  Let  me  say  in  reference  to  these  cigars  that  I  stopped  at 
Elmira — Hive  six  miles  from  there — and  I  went  around  todifferent  man- 
ufacturers to  see  if  I  could  not  find  some  cigars  of  lOcent  grade  wrapped 
with  American-grown  leaf.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  business  that 
had  one.  Every  such  cigar  was  wrapped  with  Cuban  or  Sumatran 
tobacco.  They  had  some  cigars  for  6  cents — nickel  cigars — but  I  did 
not  want  such,  for  I  wanted  good  tobacco  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side; so  I  suggested  to  them  that  they  pick  out  some  wrappers  good 
enough  out  of  their  domestic  binders  and  put  them  on  their  regular  lO- 
cent cigars.  There  are  three  Sumatra-wrapped  cigars  in  that  box,  and 
the  rest  are  wrapped  with  cigar  wrappers  picked  out  of  binders.  They 
are  10-cent  cigars,  and  there  is  the  brand  on  the  box.  The  filler  is 
Havana.    They  are  all  the  same  cigar  except  the  wrapper  of  those 
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three,  on  which  the  wrapper  is  Sumatra,  and  the  rest  are  cigars  wrapped 
with  wrappers  taken  from  domestic  binders.  Here  is  another  cigar,  a 
brand  made  by  Mr.  Sallivan,  aud  these  cigars  are  also  wrapped  with 
wrappers  taken  out  of  binders.  The  brand  is  regularly  put  upon  the 
market  with  Sumatran  wrappers,  but  these  are  made  to  order  for  me 
with  domestic  wrappers. 

Mi\  Payne.  It  appears  that  something  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign wrappers  were  imported? 

Mr.  Van  DuzEit.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  during  the  same  time  was  the  number  of  x)on]id8 
of  domestic  wrappers  used  in  this  country,  can  you  state! 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  I  must  rely  more  on  statements  of  other  men,  but 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Shroeder,  who  tells  me  as  many  cigars,  taking  all 
grades  together,  are  now  wrapped  with  domestic  wrapper  as  with 
Sumatra;  but  I  should  say  outside  of  such  a  statement  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  four  thousand  millions  of  cigars  were  wrapped  with 
foreign  wrappers,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  know  more  about  this  than  I 
do.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  Mr.  Shroeder,  and  I  am  frank  enough  to 
say  that  there  are  some  things  he  knows  that  I  do  not,  and  I  may  know 
some  things  which  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Would  the  rate  of  1890  do  the  wrapper  business  any 
good? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Very  little.  I  think  you  can  not  raise  it  50  cents 
without  having  some  effect,  because  people  like  to  get  the  wrappers  as 
cheap  as  they  can,  and  I  think  they  would  have  a  little  better  opinion 
of  the  domestic  wrapper  with  a  $2  duty,  and  a  still  better  opinion  if  it 
was  $3  and  $4,  or  $5  would  make  our  wrapper  look  beautiful  and  good 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  smoker  would  lose  his  hankering  for  the 
foreign  leaf,  and  he  would  give  it  up.  The  more  you  put  a  temptation 
before  them  to  restore  the  demand  for  the  domestic  grown  leaf  the  more 
you  help  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  these  wrappers  selected  from  the  binders  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  American  wrapper? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Yes;  they  are  grown  in  our  own  valley. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  mean  the  same  quality  the  wrapj)er  would  be? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Practically.  These  selections  were  not  sorted 
closely  for  wrappers,  because  we  had  no  longer  a  demand  for  wrappers. 
We  try  to  put  off  as  binders  everything  that  makes  a  good  and  service- 
able binder,  because  there  is  a  condition  of  things  where  the  binder  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  wrapper  or  more. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  binder  and  a  wrappert 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  A  binder  is  a  leaf  that  would  not  change  or  affect 
the  flavor  of  the  cigar. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  mean  by  binder? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  The  leaf  that  is  wrapped  around  the  cigar  just 
under  the  wrapper.  Now,  they  were  generally  grown  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant,  and  these  leaves  were  riper  than  the  upper  i>art  and 
hence  the  flavor  was  less  marked — without  flavor,  you  may  say,  and 
that  is  what  is  desired  in  the  binder. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  using  these  Sumatra  wrappers  is  American  tobacco 
generally  used  for  fillers? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  There  are  some  American  tobaccos  used  as  fillers, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  use  the  American  tobacco  for  bindl&rs? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  bring  along  any  specimen  of  cigars  madid 
out  of  Havana  tobacco^  did  youf 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Havana  wrappers  1  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  there 
is  the  fall  Havana  filler  in  all  the  cigars  of  both  of  the  boxes  before 
you,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  smoke  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question .  In  computing  the 
cost  of  raising  tobacco  in  New  York  at  13  cents  a  pound  do  you  include 
in  that  the  expense  of  taxes  on  the  farm  and  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  those  high-priced  lands! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the 
cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  anything  on  a  farm.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all 
my  life,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state  what  the  crop  costs,  it 
so  varies  with  the  seasons.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee,  either 
at  recess  or  some  other  time,  examine  these  samples;  I  think  there  is 
some  instruction  in  them. 

Mr.  McMiLLlN.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  too,  that  one  year  it  costs  more 
to  raise  a  crop  than  another. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  true  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  nature,  the  timely  supply  of 
water,  and  in  many  other  ways.  They  grow  a  great  many  crops  that 
they  do  not  get  the  cost  out  of.  Sometimes  they  get  a  great  crop  and 
get  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  manufacturers,  smokers 
of  tobacco,  and  tobacco  raisers  would  all  agree  in  asking  for  a  tariff 
w&ich  would  keep  out  all  importations.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
we  would  raise  $11,000,000  or  any  revenue  if  that  is  so! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  If  I  said  that  I  did  not  really  mean  it.  I  stated  I 
was  not  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory,  but  a  restrictive  tariff  duty.  I  said 
some  would  come  in,  and  I  believe  a  duty  of  $5  or  $G  a  pound  would  be 
so  far  restrictive  it  would  probably  do  away  with  the  competition  of 
that  tobacco,  and  for  that,  if  we  thought  you  were  willing  to  do  it, 
we  believe  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf  dealers  and  smokers 
would  be  altogether  in  favor  of  it,  but  they  do  not  want  us  to  throw  a 
little  sop  to  the  farmer  and  increase  the  cost  to  them  of  this  tobacco. 
They  say  they  would  rather  have  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  everything 
for  which  there  is 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  want  it  300  i)er  cent  above  the  McKinley  rate! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  care  what  per  cent  you  have.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  protection — if  it  takes  300,  or  400,  or  600,  or  1,000  per 
cent,  it  is  all  right,  for  there  is  that  much  difference  between  our  labor 
and  Chinese  labor.  The  difference  between  $1  a  day  and  10  cents  a 
day  is  more  than  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  proportion  of  that  now  imported  do  you  think 
would  be  excluded  under  the  $6  rate  you  mentioned! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Of  course  this  is  guesswork,  gentlemen,  and  some 
of  these  cigar  men  can  tell  you  better  than  I,  but  I  estimate  a  couple  of 
million  pounds  will  come  in  anyhow. 

STATEXEITT  OF  MR.  E.  8.  FRYE,  OF  WINDSOR,  CONK. 

Monday,  January  4^  1897. 

Mr.  Pryb  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  I  have,  as  a  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  absolutely  no  control,  been  unable  to  prepare  a  brief  for  use 
today,  which  I  would  rather  have  done,  for  1  am  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking.  I  do  not  care  to  occupy  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  of  your  time  to  plead  for  the  industry  which  I  represent,  and 
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which  industry  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and  doubtless  some 
who  will  follow,  are  perfectly  aware  will  be  wiped  out  of  existence  in 
this  country  if  the  law  which  you  are  now  considering  be  not  adopted. 
It  certainly  will  be  wiped  out  in  New  England  if  the  duty  that  is  advo- 
cated, 50  or  55  cents  a  pound,  is  not  enacted  into  law.  The  only  sal- 
vation of  the  tobacco  industry  in  New  England — it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  go  all  over  the  whole  United  States  in  this  matter — is  to  put  the 
duty  high  enough  to  in  some  measure  protect  for  the  domestic  producer 
wbat  little  there  is  left  of  the  home  market.  We  have  nearly  been 
robbed  of  the  whole  of  that  market,  having  but  a  remnant  of  it  left. 
The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country 
to-day  are  covered  by  foreign  leaf.  We  are  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  an  island  over  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  close 
by  the  doors  of  China,  that  it  would  produce  leaf  tobacco  whose  wrap- 
per in  capacity  and  appearance  made  it  a  competitor  on  equal  terms 
with  that  raised  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  1890  we  asked  protection  against  that  competition,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  nominally  higher  duty ;  but  in  reality  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything,  because  the  law  was  evaded.  That  was  the  result 
of  the  necessity  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  furnishing  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  with  wrappers.  In  1890,  as  I  say,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  tarilf  that  we  believed,  when  we  advocated  It, 
would  be  fairly  protective,- and  that  it  would  leave  us  what  was  left  of 
our  home  market.  Our  establishment,  and  I  presume  the  establish- 
ments of  others,  found  it  did  not  prove  as  strongly  protective  as  we 
had  hoped,  and  yet  we  did  receive  during  1891  and  1892  some  benefit 
from  it,  and  those  two  years  were  prosperous  years — at  least  more  so 
than  we  have  had  since  the  introduction  of  Sumatra  tobacco  became  of 
any  moment. 

I  want  right  here  to  observe  that  in  the  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  we 
have  never  had  the  full  benefit  of  those  changes.  The  presumption 
was,  when  the  law  of  1890  was  passed,  that  we  would  have  the  full 
benefit  of  that  law  for  four  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  lost  most 
of  that  benefit,  and  only  got  it  practically  for  two  and  one-half  years, 
because  of  the  enormous  importations  that  these  people  were  able  to 
bring  into  this  country  shortly  after  the  law  was  passed.  I  have  beard 
some  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  dealers  in  foreign  tobacco  advocate 
a  high  duty  on  tobacco,  so  that  by  bringing  in  large  quantities  they 
might  get  the  benefit  afterwards  of  the  high  duty. 

Another  noticeable  fact — and  that  has  been  alluded  to,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  about  it — is  that  when  the  duty  on  tobacco,  made 
by  the  McKinley  Act,  was  raised  to  $2,  the  price  of  tobacco  imported 
into  this  country  immediately  rose  to  about  the  same  price  as  the 
amount  of  the  advance  in  the  duty.  I  think  that  the  reports  of  the 
Sumatra  companies,  or  the  reports  from  Amsterdam,  of  the  average 
price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  will  also  show  that  there  was  an  increase. 

We  believe,  gentlemen,  from  the  past  history  of  the  introduction  and 
use  of  that  tobacco  into  this  country,  that  the  enormousl  v  high  duty 
would  not  be  prohibitive  even  if  it  were  made  from  $4  to  J6  a  pound; 
in  faet,  I  have  heard  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  duty  say  they 
believed  there  would  be  about  as  much  used  if  it  were  $4  or  $5  a  pound 
as  there  is  used  now.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
would  say  so  here  to-day;  but  if  it  is  the  case,  you  can  see  that  it  would 
enormously  increase  the  prospective  revenue  if  you  raise  the  duty  on 
that  class  of  tobacco. 
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I  want  also  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  revenues  from  leaf-tobacco 
imports  were  not  considerably  higher  until  Congress  saw  fit  to  add  the 
discriminating  duty  upon  this  particular  kind  of  tobacco.  Now, 
gentlemen,  leaf  tobacco  is  one  of  those  things  that  varies  in  value 
throughout  the  world,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  thing  that  is  an 
agricultural  product,  for  tobacco  is  worth  anywhere  from  one-half  cent 
to  $10  a  pound,  the  lower  price  being  its  value  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Why  should  an  article  which  is  very  high  in  value  be  allowed  to  come 
into  this  country,  when  confessedly  and  without  question  its  high  price, 
as  is  the  case  of  this  Sumatra  tobacco,  is  because  it  is  simply  an  article 
of  luxury  and  fancy,  a  thing  that  has  simply  captured  the  trade  of  this 
country  in  cigars.  Why  should  this  tobacco  be  allowed  to  come  here  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  other  tobacco  coming  from  foreign  countries  at 
the  low  rate?  Why  do  we  make  a  difference  in  the  rates  on  silks  and 
other  articles  of  clothing ?  There  is  a  general  principle  underlying  that, 
I  suppose,  and  that  is  that  luxuries  should  pay  higher  rates  of  duty. 
On  that  ground  we  ask  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  of  luxury, 
which  is  simply  a  fad,  and  that  is  perhaps  a  slang  phrase,  but  it  is  an 
article  which  has  captured  the  home  market  for  domestic  wrappers. 
I  presume  it  will  be  said,  if  it  has  not  been  already  said,  that  we  can 
not  produce  wrappers  for  all  the  cigars  made  in  this  country.  How 
absurd?  Up  to  1880  we  wrapped  every  single  cigar  made  in  this  coun- 
try, except  the  clear  Havana,  and  those  were  not  a  large  factor.  The 
product  used  in  wrappers  prior  to  1880  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
American  public,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  to-day 
they  can  not  get  as  good  a  cigar  as  the  old-fashioned  Connecticut- 
Havana  seed,  called  the  seed-Havana  cigar.  Their  quality  has  been 
deteriorated  by  the  use  of  this  foreign  wrapper. 

Mr.  KussELL.  Can  you  tell  about  what  has  been  the  decrease  in  the 
production  of  wrappers  in  your  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years! 

Mr,  Fbye.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  the  other  day  I  ran  across  a 
report  made  by  a  paper  in  New  England,  the  New  England  Homestead, 
a  local  paper  circulating  through  the  tobacco  districts,  and  wiiich  has 
been  taking  pains  to  give  the  local  tobacco  news.  I  thought  that  ques- 
tion would  be  asked,  and  so  I  preserved  this  slip.  I  see  by  this  report 
that  the  total  production  in  cases  for  New  England — it  is  not  uniform, 
but  it  will  average  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre — the  total  for  New 
England  in  1892  was  65,748  cases;  in  1896  it  was  55,940  cases,  a  differ- 
ence of  a  little  over  10,000  cases. 

Mr.  BussELL.  It  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  increase  it  in  that 
proportion  than  it  has  been  to  decrease  it! 

Mr.  Fbye.  Certainly  not.  We  can  increase  the  production  of  tobacco 
whenever  it  becomes  profitable.    I  will  read  this  slip : 

A  New  Milford  correspondent  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Journal  says :  "  The 
tobacco  cull.ure  in  this  valley  has  declined  very  materially  in  late  years.  Four,  five, 
six,  and  eight  years  ago  tobacco  raising  was  a  flourishing  industry  with  our  farmers. 
Then  most  every  farmer  from  Newtown,  Conn.,  north  to  Lee,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  75 
miles,  raised  some  tobacco.  1  could  mention  a  dozen  towns  that  formerly  produced 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  which  now  scarcely  produce  any.  Notable  among 
them  are  the  towns  of  Woodbury,  Southbury,  Newtown,  Cornwall,  and  Canaan  in 
this  State,  and  Ashley  Falls,  Sheffield,  and  Great  Barrington  in  Massachusetts.  The 
town  of  Woodbury  in  former  years  produced  about  75  acres  of  tobacco  annually. 
This  year  there  are  just  3  acres  in  that  town  divided  among  4  growers.  The  whole 
of  the  1896  Housatonic  crop  will  not  exceed  2,800  cases,  while  in  1893  it  was  3,000 
cases.  The  decline  is  entirely  due  to  the  low  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
three  years.'' 


\' 
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Mr.  Wheeleb.  What  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  your 
State! 

Mr.  Fbye.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  can  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  suppose  that  General  Wheeler  wants  to  know  what 
the  farmers  are  now  raising  in  place  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Fbte.  Absolately  nothing.  There  is  no  agricultoral  crop  that 
can  be  substitated  for  tobacco  in  New  England.  What  other  crop  which 
our  soil  will  produce  will  give  employment  ail  the  year  round,  which  is 
done  in  assorting  and  handling  throughout  the  winter  as  weU  as  the 
summer! 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  a  grower  of  tobacco! 

Mr.  Fbye.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  way  that  I  have  made  my  living 
for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  what  extent  does  the  cheap  labor  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra  enter  into  competition  with  the  growers  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Fbye.  The  product  of  that  labor  has  practically  driven  out  of 
the  home  market  the  producer  of  wrapper  leaf. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  the  difference  in  labor  cost  that  injures  you  most, 
or  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wrappers! 

Mr.  Fbye.  Of  course,  if  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  labor,  which  we 
do,  our  wages  are  150  per  cent  higher  than  others.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  said  about  percentages.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  150  per 
cent.  We  are  not  competing  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  but  the 
still  cheaper  Asiatic  labor  of  the  West  Indies.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  I  pay  for  my  labor  to-day — I  am  only  a  small  grower  and  can 
not  employ  a  great  many  people — ^but  I  am  employing  three  through 
the  winter,  and  they  get  $1.50  per  day.  I  ask  the  committee  if  they 
know  anywhere  else  that  common  foreign  laborers  received  $1.50  per 
day  the  year  round.  I  can  tell  you  what  effect  that  reduction  had  upon 
the  labor  in  my  section.  I  am  speaking  of  things  which  I  know.  Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  Act  about  $1.50  a  day  was  the  usual 
average  wages  on  tobacco  farms  in  New  England,  and  for  two  years,  in 
1891  and  1892, 1  paid  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  not  that  the  wages  of  certain  people  who  are  experts 
or  who  are  trained  in  that  work! 

Mr.  Fbye.  Certainly.  They  are  accustomed  to  working  in  tobacco. 
I  would  not  expect  a  man  to  milk  cows  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  dairy  farm. 

Mr.  Tawney,  How  much  of  the  price  that  you  receive  for  100  pounds 
of  tobacco  is  represented  by  labor! 

Mr.  Fbye.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  will  be  $60  to  $80  per  acre.  I  would 
have  to  figure  that  up;  but  it  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  cost  for  labor 
and  the  rest  of  it  for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Will  that  percentage  hold  good  on  the  Island  of 
Sumatra! 

Mr.  Fbye.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  you  paid  $60  per  acre  for  fertilizer! 

Mr.  Fbye.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  put  $6  a  pound 
on  that  Sumatra  tobacco  it  would  still  be  used  substantially! 

Mr.  Fbye.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  prohibitive  duty.  I  do  not 
believe  the  tobacco  men  generally  in  this  room  believe  that  $5  would 
be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  DOLLIYEB.  Then  what  substantial  good  would  it  do  the  growers 
if  that  duty  would  not  keep  it  out! 
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Mr.  Frye.  While  $5  woald  not  substantially  prohibit  it,  it  would 
keep  out  about  half  of  it.  If  you  give  us  a  duty  that  will  allow  us  to 
wrap  a  5-cent  cigar,  the  one  that  is  smoked  by  the  great  masses  of  our 
people,  that  is  all  we  will  ask. 

Mr.  EussELL.  How  many  cigars  will  a  pound  of  Sumatra  leaf  wrap  f 

Mr.  Frye.  The  largest  manufacturers  in  New  York  ought  to  know, 
and  1  have  been  told  by  them  that  they  can  now  wrap  1,000  cigars  with  a 
pound  and  a  half.  I  think  that  statement  can  be  substantiated,  that  a 
pound  and  a  half  will  wrap  1,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  had  a  decided  increase  in  the  protective  duty 
under  the  McKinley  bill  as  compared  with  the  duty  before  that  time! 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  You  came  here  and  made  an  earnest  support  of 
that  increased  duty,  and  your  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  were  active 
in  procuring  an  advance  in  the  McKinley  billf 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  But  your  people  did  not  stand  by  them  afterwards. 
After  the  Eepresentatives  took  that  action,  the  people  turned  around 
and  repudiated  that  action  and  defeated  both  of  the  Eepresentatives. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  they  did  repudiate  that 
action,  but  we  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ever  since,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  look  at  the  vote  of  Connecticut  at  the  last 
'election. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  did  the  price  of  your  crop  in  1896  compare  with 
the  amount  received  in  1895? 

Mr.  Frye.  In  1891  and  1892  I  sold  tobacco  in  the  field  before  it  was 
harvested.  A  broker  came  along  and  said,  "I  will  give  you  so  much 
for  your  tobacco."  I  said,  "You  can  have  it  at  30  cents  a  pound  in  the 
field.''  He  agreed  to  that,  and  he  came  along  in  March  or  April  and  I 
delivered  the  tobacco  and  got  30  cents  for  it.  In  1896  I  sold  it  for  19 
cents.  I  got  a  higher  price  than  the  average  price.  I  did  not  get  as 
much  as  one  or  two  others  who  sold  before  me  did.  But  as  compared 
with  the  average  I  got  a  high  price.  I  have  made  a  little  money  this 
year  in  tobacco. 

For  some  reason  or  other  we  pay  more  for  labor  in  Connecticut  than 
they  do  in  New  York  State.  They  say  they  can  grow  it  for  12  cents, 
but  to  grow  it  in  my  section  costs  about  15  cents.  It  costs  me  about 
$2,500  a  year  to  grow  my  tobacco.  In  1893  and  1894,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $5,000, 1  realized  $1,700  for  these  two  crops  of  tobacco.  That 
was  partly  accounted  for  by  bad  seasons  and  the  competition,  of  course, 
of  foreign  tobacco  which  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Was  it  not  caused  by  large  importations! 

Mr.  Frye.  Not  mainly.  I  proi)ose  to  be  honest  with  the  committee. 
In  1894  the  crop  was  damaged  by  a  hailstorm  so  that  I  only  got  $600 
for  it.    It  would  not  be  right  to  lay  that  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  made  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  because  you  stated  that  tobacco  sales  throughout  the  world 
vary  in  price  from  one-half  cent  to  $0  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Fryb.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  best! 

Mr.  Frye.  I  say  that  we  would  like  two  rates  of  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  are  the  other  principal  items  of  cost  besides 
labor  in  raising  tobacco? 

Mr.  Frye.  Fertilizer.  We  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  fertilizer. 
We  are  growing  tobacco  now  on  a  system  that  we  never  thought  we 
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would  be  able  to  carry  out.  We  are  keeping  tobacco  on  the  same  land 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  use  fertilizer  generally  where  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced t 

Mr.  Feye.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  so  much  on  the  soils  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Mr.  Wheblee.  Does  that  apply  to  the  conditions  of  raising  tobacco 
on  the  Island  of  Sumatra Y 

Mr.  Feye.  If  does  not.  They  have  nsed  new  lands.  We  did  have 
some  hope  that  in  time  those  lands  would  be  exhausted  and  we  thought 
they  could  not  continue  to  raise  good  tobacco,  but  we  have  had  our 
hopes  blasted  on  that  subject,  because  I  understand  that  they  are  now 
using  fertilizer  on  the  old  lands  and  doing  it  very  successfully. 


ADDITIOirAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  MB.  H.  S.  FB7E,  PBESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAirD  TOBACCO  GBOWEBS'  ASSOGIATIOir. 

Kepresenting  directly  the  leaf-tobacco  interests  of  New  England, 
and  speaking  generally  in  behalf  of  those  interests  wherever  they  may 
exist  in  this  country,  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
proposition  that  tarifi'  legislation  upon  tobacco  can  not  be  based  upon 
any  of  the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  articles  of  necessity  or  of  gen- 
eral commerce;  that  it  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  object  for  taxation 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  in  all  civilized  countries;  that  in  many 
it  is  a  Government  monopoly,  made  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exacting 
the  utmost  revenue  from  it. 

I  believe  that  in  recommending  tariff  legislation  on  tobacco  imports 
by  your  honorable  body,  you  will  be  governed  largely  not  only  by  con- 
sideration of  revenue  to  be  derived,  but  that  it  will  be  the  intent  and 
purpose  to  frame  a  law  upon  leaf-tobacco  imports  that,  while  largely 
increasing  the  revenue,  will  afford  a  fair  and  equitable  protection  to  a 
large  agricultural  industry  engaged  in  the  production  of  tobacco.  It 
is  well  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  within  a  few  years  a  new 
foreign  competition  in  our  home  market  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
foreign  wrapper  for  cigars,  unique  in  the  respect  that  it  is  imported  for 
no  other  purpose,  and  that  is  rapidly  driving  out  of  our  home  market 
the  product  of  our  American  farms,  thus  entailing  serious  loss  to  those 
who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  purposes. 
I  will  in  this  connection  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  people  have  in 
most  instances  invested  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  in  the  buildings 
and  appliances  necessary  to  the  industry,  all  of  which  has  been  largely 
depreciated  already  and  which  would  become  an  absolute  loss  when  the 
competition  of  foreign  wrapper  leaf  shall  have  driven  the  American  wrap- 
per leaf  out  of  the  home  market,  as  it  surely  will  do  in  the  near  future 
unless  higher  rates  of  duty  are  placed  upon  it.  So  stroug  a  hold  in  our 
market  has  the  latter  obtained  that  it  is  now  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  of  the  entire  leaf  trade,  that  a  higher  duty 
than  ever  before  placed  upon  it  will  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
restrict  the  use  and  consumption  of  if  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
the  logical  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  a  largely  increased  revenue  will 
result. 

A  proposition  is  before  your  honorable  body  that  the  duty  on  wrapper 
leaf  shall  be  largely  reduced,  $1  per  pound  below  the  present  rate,  and 
15  cents  per  pound  of  duty  be  added  ux)on  other  leaf  commonly  known 
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as  ''filler,"  thus  making  a  uniform  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  or  more  of  our  filler  imports  come  from  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  that  these  imports  have  practically  ceased,  and  that 
owing  to  the  devastating  effects  of  a  war  (the  end  of  which  no  man 
can  tell)  tobacco  imports  from  Cuba,  if  any,  must  be  very  small  for  one 
if  not  two  years  to  come,  the  folly  of  sacrificing  $1  per  pound  revenue 
annually  upon  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  of  wrapper  becomes  too 
apparent  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  As  the  case  stands  to-day, 
and  prospectively  for  some  time  to  come,  no  material  increase  of  rev- 
enue from  tiobacco  imports  can  be  reasonably  expected  except  from  an 
increased  duty  upon  wrapper  leaf.  Laying  aside  all  personal  interest 
in  the  matter,  I  am  convinced  that  some  point  between  $2  per  pound 
and  $3  per  pound  would  be  that  which  would  yield  the  most  revenue. 
The  manufacturers  insist  that  the  trade  demands  now  make  the  con- 
tinued use  of  Sumatra  wrappers  an  absolute  necessity,  and  many  say 
that  they  would  continue  to  use  it  if  the  duty  was  $5  per  pound. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  REDUCTION   OF  DUTY  BY  TARIFF  OF   1894  UPON  THE 

LEAF-TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  absence  of  estimates  of  crops  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  years  1889  to  1892,  we  have  had  to  depend 
upon  a farmto-farm  census,  as  reliable,  we  believe,  as  the  usual  esti- 
mates of  the  Department: 

Number  of  planters  and  aoreage. 


INomber  of  growers. 


Kew  Hampahire 

Vennont 

Habaachaaetta . . 
Connecticnt 


Total  New  England. 


New  York.... 
PennsylTania 

Ohio 

Wiaconain  ... 


Total. 


1896.  !   1892. 

29 

48 

953 

2,970 

32 

69 

1,165 

3,353 

4, 000     4, 619 

2,324 
9.500 
7,500 
2,800 

4,175 

13, 425 

8,000 

5,160 

Number  of  acrea. 


1896. 


43 

120 

2,849 

8,262 


1895. 


54 

108 

2,768 

8,170 


26,124 


35. 379 


11,274         11,100 


1892. 


85 

164 

3,666 

9,851 


13.766 


4.535 
17.463 
19,000 
10.500 


62, 772 


5,712 
19, 435 
22,500 
11, 381 


70,128 


12,272 
30,000 
25,000 
20,000 


101,038 


NOTB. — In  the  absence  of  the  complete  system  of  keeping  accoant  of  the  crop  in  the  Statea  of  Penn- 
aylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsiu,  as  perfected  for  New  England  and  New  York  by  a  farm-to-farm  cen- 
ana,  the  data  for  the  three  States  named  are  partly  eatimated. 

Yield  per  acre  and  total  crop. 


New  Hampahire . 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetta. . 
Connecticnt 


Total  New  England^ . 

New  York , 

Pennaylvania 

Ohio 

Wiaoonain < 


Total 


Pounds  per  acre. 


1896. 


1895. 


1,575 
1,600 
1,700 
1,750 


1,350 

1,500 

800 

1,000 


r-r: 


1,750 
1,575 
1,681 
1,721 


1,274 

1,000 

600 

700 


1892. 


1,634 
1.624 
1,633 
1,664 


1,882 

1,000 

750 

892 


Yield  (cases  of  350  pounds): 


1896. 


222 

548 

13, 838 

41, 338 


55,946 
17, 492 
74,841 
43,429 
30,  OUO 

221,708 


1895. 


270 

486 

13, 016 

40,190 


83,962 
20,764 
5b.  528 
38.751 
22, 76!2 

191,587 


1892. 


397 

761 

17,104 

47,486 


S,748 
,381 
85.714 
53,600 
51,428 

299,871 


J 
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PBICES  AND  VALUES. 


Average  prices  at  which  the  1895  crop  sold  and  at  which  the  market 
for  1892  leaf  opened  are  given  in  this  table,  together  with  the  total 
value  of  last  year's  (1896)  crop  at  (a)  the  prices  paid  in  1895,  and  (b) 
could  growers  have  received  the  average  opening  prices  of  four  years 
ago. 


Average  prio«. 


1885. 


New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Miwaachasetta . . . 
Connecticut 


Total  New  England. 

New  York 

PennsylTania 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Cents. 
9 
9 
9 
9 


1892. 


Cent*. 
25 
25 
27 
26 


8 
6 
5 
4 


15 

12 

9 

10 


Total 


Total  Talne  of  crop. 


1895. 


18.000 

15,000 

410.000 

1,265.000 


1,699,000 
581,000 

1, 166, 000 
675,000 
318,668 


4,439,668 


1892. 


$R5.000 

66,000 

1,445.000 

4,507,000 


6,053,000 
2. 278, 000 
3, 600. 000 
1.  787. 500 
1, 799, 980 


15,518,480 


1896.  (a) 


1896.  (b) 


f7,000 

17,000 

436,000 

1, 302, 000 


1,762.000 
90,000 

1,580,000 
759,000 
420,000 


3,011,000 


$19,500 

48,000 

1,306,000 

8,762.000 


5.137,500 
918.000 
3, 143, 000 
1.368.000 
1.050,000 


11,616.500 


There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  large  decrease  in  product  and 
still  larger  decrease  in  prices.  Perhaps  the  following  will  account  for 
part  of  it: 

ImporU  x>f  wrapper  leaf  and  amount  of  cigars  covered  wiih  same,  h€ued  on  the  eetimate  of 

2  pounds  required  per  1,000  cigars. 


[Tariff  of  1890.] 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

1893 

2, 302, 53t 
2,850.738 

1894 

Total 

5,213,269 

i ¥ 

Average  per  year,  2,606.634  pounds,  wrapped  at  2  pounds  per  1,000,  eqaal  1,308,317,000  cigars. 

[Tariff  of  1894.] 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

1895 

3, 100, 969 

1896 

4,191,015 

Total 

7,300,974 

Average  per  year,  3,650,487  pounds,  wrapped  at  2  pounds  per  1,000,  equal  1,825,243,500  cigars.  Sub- 
tracting 1,363,317.000,  equals  .521,426,000  more  cigars  covered  with  foreign  wrappers  annually  than 
during  the  previouE  two  years. 

That  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  product  from  1892,  under 
the  tariflf  of  1890,  to  that  of  1895,  under  the  tariff  of  189  4,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  reduction  of  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  Some  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  inevitably  increased  use  of 
Sumatra  that  would  have  occurred  had  the  duty  remained  at  $3,  as 
events  have  proved  that  that  rate  of  duty  is  not  perceptibly  restrict- 
ive. Per  contra,  as  showing  the  results  of  an  increase  of  duty  from 
the  1883  tarifi',  average  40  cents  per  pound,  to  the  1890  tariff,  of  $2  per 
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XK>uiid,  Secretary  Rusk,  in  July,  1892,  reported  <'  a  decided  reviyal  in 
tobacco  planting  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Massachusetts,  showing 
19  per  cent  and  Connecticut  10  per  cent  increase."  That  the  years  of 
1891  and  1892  were  far  the  most  prosperous  in  all  the  leaf  tobacco 
sections  known  since  the  first  introduction  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  in  1880, 
is  universally  known  and  admitted. 


EFFECTS  OF  INCREASED  DUTY  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CIGARS. 

If  this  unusual  prosperity  of  the  farmers  was  largely  due,  as  we 
believe,  to  the  increase  of  duty  upon  wrapper  leaf,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  know,  from  the  legislative  standpoint,  whether  the  effects  of  that 
increase  of  duty  had  been  correspondingly  disastrous  to  the  cigar 
interests.  If  so,  the  results  would  be  shown  in  the  Internal  Eevenue 
reports,  a  reference  to  which  brings  out  the  following  facts:  The  total 
product  of  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  was 
11,800,002,273  cigars,  while  the  total  product  of  the  three  following 
years,  under  the  tariff  of  1890,  was  13,a37,889,301,  showing  a  total 
increase  over  the  previous  three  years  of  2,037,887,028  cigars,  as  the  fol- 
lowing tables  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue 
will  show: 

Total  annual  product  of  cigars  in  the  United  States. 


1888 3,844,726,650 

1889 3,867,385,640 

1890 4,087,889,983 


1891 4,474,892,767 

1892 4,548,799,417 

1893 4,814,197,117 


Total 11,800,002,273  Total 13,837,889,301 

Subtract 11,800,002,273 

Increase  over  first  three  years 2, 037, 887, 028 

And  the  total  increase  of  factories  in  1891  and  1892  was  1,027.  Add 
to  this  the  further  fact,  as  stated  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
that  there  was  no  increased  cost  of  cigars  to  the  consumer.  If  these 
results  followed  an  increase  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  from  an  average 
of  40  cents  a  pound,  tariff  of  1883,  to  $2  a  pound,  tariff  of  1890,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  an  increase  iu  duty  upon  wrapper  leaf  of  50  cents, 
or  even  (1,  per  pound  can  in  any  degree  prove  disastrous  to  the  cigar 
manufacturers,  especially  when  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  only  about 
2  pounds  of  wrappers  per  1,000  are  now  required,  while  in  those 
years  3  pounds  per  1,000  was  the  usual  estimate. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only  cigar 
manufacturers  who  are  asking  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  wrap- 
per leaf  and  who  bitterly  oppose  any  increase  of  duty  on  the  same  have 
an  aJi)solute  monopoly  of  the  American  market  on  their  grade  of  goods; 
and  have  it,  too,  by  virtue  of  a  prohibitive  duty,  no  cigars  of  the  grade 
manufactured  by  them  being  imported,  the  specific  duty  alone,  $4  per 
pound  or  $48  per  1,000,  being  more  than  the  average  entire  price,  wage, 
material,  and  profits  of  these  goods.  The  farmers  are  not  asking  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  duty  on  cigars  two- thirds  or  at  all;  but  they  are 
asking  Congress  and  especially  your  honorable  committee  to  protect 
them  trom  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  who  while 
having  99  per  cent  of  the  home  market  for  their  products,  ask  addi- 
tional favors  in  demanding  a  large  reduction  of  duty  upon  wrapper 
leaf,  knowing  as  they  do  that  such  a  reduction  of  duty  must  deprive 
the  farmer  of  that  fraction  of  his  home  market  for  wrappers  still  left  to 
himi  which  is  not  quite  50  per  cent. 
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In  conclasioD,  I  respectfally  submit  that  as  the  only  beneficiaries  of  a 
lower  duty  are,  in  the  order  named,  (1)  the  Sumatra  syndicates,  (2)  the 
importers,  and  (3)  the  manufacturers;  and  that  those  injured  by  a 
reduction  are,  (1)  the  Government  from  a  loss  of  revenue,  (2)  the  farm- 
ers and  planters,  and  (3)  their  thousands  of  employees,  those  least  able 
to  bear  it,  while  the  consumer  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  whatever, 
since  any  reduction  of  duty  that  can  be  made  will  not  reduce  the  price 
of  cigars  to  the  consumer.  A  considerable  increase  of  duty  on  wrapper 
leaf  is  the  only  means  by  which  any  benefit  to  the  interests  last  named 
can  be  secured. 

H.  S.  Fbye, 
President  of  the  Netc  England  Tobacco  Grower s'  Association, 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  HON.  BENJAMIH  £.  BUSSELL,  A 

BEPRESEnTATIVE  FBOM  GEOBOIA. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

The  Ghaibman.  Congressman  Eu88ell,,of  Georgia,  being  unable  to 
be  present  to-day,  desires  this  statement  to  be  entered  upon  the  record: 

Washington,  January  4,  1S97. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tobacco  growers  in  my  district  (Second  district  of  Georgia)  are 
very  earnest  in  the  hope  that  the  tariff  will  not  be  reduced  on  wrappers 
and  fillers.  Tobacco  growing  is  already  a  great  industry  in  southwest 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  with  a  fair  showing  will  become  much  greater. 
In  fine,  our  growers  would  like  the  rate  on  their  products  advanced,  but 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  have  it  reduced.  I  learn  that  the 
tobacco  schedule  comes  up  for  hearings  to-day.  I  would  apjiear  in  per- 
son but  for  sickness,  which  confines  me  to  my  bed. 

Ben.  E.  Russell,  M.  C, 

Second  District  of  Georgia, 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MABBIOTT  BBOSIUS,  A  BEPBE8EHTATIVE 

FBOM  THE    STATE  OF  PEKKSTLVAHIA. 

Monday,  January  4^  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  :  I  represent 
the  greatest  leaf  tobacco  producing  county  in  the  United  States.  My 
constituents  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  are  engaged  in  raising 
the  leaf  or  manufacturing  it  into  cigars.  The  interests  of  the  growers 
are  seriously  impaired  by  the  large  imports  of  Sumatra  goods  which 
displace  large  quantities  of  our  home  product.  Pennsylvania  has  for 
many  years  devoted  about  28,000  acres  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  The 
product  until  recently  averaged  about  30,000,000  pounds  a  year.  In  my 
own  county  alone  we  have  produced  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  the 
neighborhood  of  450,000,000  pounds.  We  have  for  years  had  an 
average  yield  of  15,000,000  pounds.  Just  before  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  law,  under  the  influence  of  the  Sumatra  invasion,  the  price 
reached  the  lowest  figure  known  in  the  history  of  tobacco  culture  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  5J  to  6  cents  per  pound.  After  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  law  the  price  advanced  and  brought  great  r^ef  to 
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the  tobacco  farmer.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  that  the  first  year 
under  the  McKinley  law  increased  the  value  of  the  leaf  grown  in  Lan- 
caster County  at  least  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  tobacco  leaf  industry  in  the  United  States  needs  protection  from 
the  competition  of  the  Asiatic  weed  produced  at  so  much  lower  cost 
than  we  can  produce  it,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  principle  of 
American  protection  that  makes  it  desirable  for  the  help  of  our  indus- 
tries, surely  there  is  no  other  field  in  which  its  benefits  are  more  needed 
or  in  which  it  can  be  more  effectively  applied  than  in  the  tobacco  field. 
Leaf  tobacco  for  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  is  one  of  those  commodi- 
ties of  which  our  resources  and  facilities  enable  us  to  produce  a  full 
domestic  supply.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  compatible  with  the  prin- 
cix>les  the  Republican  party  has  long  advocated  to  impose  a  duty  upon 
the  competing  foreign  article  that  would  secure  the  home  market  to  the 
domestic  producer.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Sumatra  goods  it  is 
suitable  that  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  fine  color,  the  silken  touch, 
and  the  ravishing  beauty  of  a  Sumatra  wxapper  should  pay  for  such 
exquisite  luxury.  These  are  the  qualities  which  give  the  Asiatic  weed 
its  chief  value,  and  they  appeal  to  the  delight  of  the  eye  and  the  touch 
of  the  finger  and  not  to  the  palate  or  the  nerves.  If  people  care  to 
minister  to  such  sublimated  tastes  they  ought  not  to  complain  that  such 
luxurious  enjoyments  are  costly.  Luxuries  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  can  not  attbrd  them.  So  I  would  put  a  high  duty 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  revenue  and  pro- 
tecting American  growers. 

Having  in  view  these  principles  and  the  depressed  condition  of.  the 
tobacco-producing  industry  in  the  country,  the  leaf  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania unite  with  those  of  other  leaf  producing  States  in  demanding 
the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rates  on  imported  leaf.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  excellencies  of  the  McKinley  law  that  it  called  to  mind  tlie 
forgotten  farmer.  That  the  present  law  has  guarded  the  interests  of 
foreign  producers  rather  than  our  own  in  no  sense  diminishes  the  obli- 
gation which  the  decree  of  the  people  in  the  last  election  imposes  upon 
us  to  again  recall  the  forgotten  farmer  and  give  him  precedence  over 
alien  competitors  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  markets. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Pennsylvania  tobacco  growers  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  American  wages  for  farm  labor  and  compete  with  the  product 
of  cheap  Asiatic  labor.  The  i)rogress  of  civilization  is  registered  in 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  labor.  The  United  States  would  not  have 
held  the  rank  they  do  to-day  among  the  nations  if  they  had  had  a  lower 
wage  level.  Franklin  said,  *'A  cup  of  tea  the  cost  of  which  helped  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  tyrants  would  choke  any  decent  American."  Simi- 
larly. I  would  suggest  that  the  cheapness  of  goods  which  is  secured  by 
cutting  down  American  wages  ought  to  be  spurned  by  every  patriotic 
American  citizen. 

BEIEF  SUBMITTED  B7  W.  H.  FARNHAM,  OF  ADDISON,  N.  7.,  SECRE- 
TAB7  OF  THE  GHEMUirG  VALLEY  T0BACG0-GB0WEB8'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  In  this  kalei- 
doscope view  of  the  tobacco  question  that  is  submitted  to  you  to-day, 
the  one  particular  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  protec- 
tion to  the  American  farmer  and  cigar-leaf  tobacco  grower.  From  the 
statistics  that  are  before  you,  you  find  that  the  value  of  all  cigar  leaf 
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imported  daring  the  fiscal  year  of  Jtme  30, 1896,  amonnts  in  round  num- 
bers to  some  $12,000,000. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  this  sednctive  weed,  which  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh  found  growing  upon  our  shores  in  a  wild  and  luxoriant  abaa* 
dance,  and  which  he  introduced  to  the  Old  World,  with  its  far- reaching 
effects,  should  now,  in  this  day  and  age  of  progress  of  the  American 
people,  be  sent  back  for  consumption  to  the  annual  value  of  some 
$12,000,000,  every  pound  of  which  displaces  that  which  should  be 
the  product  of  American  soil,  and  takes  from  the  farmer  that  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  him! 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  back,  when  an  American-wrapped 
cigar  was  thought  to  be  good  enough  for  any  American  citizen,  but  this 
state  of  affairs  has  entirely  changed  and  at  the  present  time  the  pro- 
ducer of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  are  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition, 
owing  to  the  heavy  and  increased  importation  of  cigar  leaf  suitable  for 
wrapper. 

The  growing  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  has  become  largely  unprofitable  in 
the  section  of  country  which  I  represent — the  tobacco-growing  district 
of  southern  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  production  in 
acreage  has  fallen  off  since  1894  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  what  might 
be  one  of  the  most  remunerative  crops  to  the  American  farmer  is  &8t 
being  crowded  out  by  the  imported  leaf. 

The  value  of  the  cigar-leaf  crop  that  we  grow  depends  largely  upon 
the  proportion  of  leaves  that  are  suitable  for  wrappers,  which  in  the 
average  crop  will  vary  from  50  to  76  per  cent.  The  lower-grade  binders 
aud' fillers  are  not  worth  sufficient  in  the  market  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production. 

When  the  conditions  are  such  that  but  little  demand  exists  for  the 
American  wrapper,  then  the  value  of  the  crop  falls  in  proportion,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  growers  are  either  obliged  to  give  it  up  or  else  con- 
tinue an  unprofitable  business.  The  successful  cultivation  of  tobacco 
requires  a  large  outlay  in  special  farming  implements  and  curing  barns 
that  are  suitable  for  no  other  i^urpose.  The  cost  of  the  crop  is  largely 
labor  employed.  Each  stalk  and  leaf  is  handled  in  the  various  stages 
of  its  preparation  for  the  market  five  or  six  times,  and  the  assorting 
and  casing  process  gives  employment  to  many  hands  during  the  winter, 
when,  usually,  there  is  but  little  demand  for  labor.  You  can  not,  there- 
fore, call  it  "class  legislation,''  for  in  years  of  good  prices  the  benefits 
are  more  than  individual. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  to  this  committee  that  the  United  States, 
with  its  gi-eat  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  can  produce  a  wrapper  tobacco 
that  can  not  only  supply  this  country,  but  furnish  a  great  quantity  for 
export. 

If  there  is  one  thing  to-day  needed  to  lift  the  American  farmer  from 
this  slough  of  hard  times  it  is  better  protective  laws  that  will  encour- 
age production  of  special  crops  and  furnish  a  home  market  for  his 
products.  The  various  States  have  appreciated  this  fact  by  appropri- 
ating large  sums  for  the  maintaining  of  exiieriraftntal  stations  which 
will  give  to  the  farmer  new  ideas  and  methods  in  regard  to  cultivation. 

If  I  could  but  digress  a  moment  I  would  impress  upon  this  committee 
the  extremely  serious  financial  condition  of  the  average  farmer  in  the 
great  Empire  State,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  of  other  States 
are  much  better  off.  I  refer  to  the  farmer  who  depends  wholly  upon 
the  products  of  his  farm  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  life  and 
educate  his  children.  At  the  present  time  he  is  doing  his  work  on  forms 
that  cost  100  cents  on  every  dollar,  and  which  to-day  will  not  sell  for 
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50  per  cent  of  this  ccwt.    The  prodacts  of  these  depreciated  farms  have 
sold  for  the  last  two  years  for  nearly  the  cost  of  production  or  less. 

Let  me  give  you  the  valne  of  agricultural  products  that  are  in  force 
to-day  throughout  my  section,  and  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  of  the 
serious  condition  of  affairs: 

Wool,  8  to  11  ceQts  per  poand;  wheat,  not  growQ  to  any  extent  in  Bonthern  New 
York ;  oats,  19  to  20  cents  x>er  bushel ;  potatoes,  16  to  18  cents  per  bushel ;  buckwheat, 
30  to  31  cents  per  bnshel;  butter,  15  to  17  cents  per  pound;  hay,  $6  to  $9  per  ton; 
barley,  29  to  30  cents. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  not  an  extensive  product  of  our  farmers  as  in 
the  West. 

These  are  the  crops  and  the  prices  that  the  progressive  American 
farmer  is  receiving  for  his  labor,  and  these  same  people  are  called  the 
conservators  of  American  institutions  and  the  backbone  of  Eepubli- 
canism.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  American  farmers  are  ready  to  jump 
at  any  quixotic  financial  policy  that  promises  a  betterment  of  their 
condition  Y 

It  is  within  the  power  of  this  committee  to  give  a  great  stimulns  to 
American  agriculture  as  well  as  to  tobacco  culture.  It  is  the  farmer 
who,  by  dogged  and  laborious  toil,  draws  wealth  from  the  soil  and  sends 
it  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  takes  in  exchange  the  manufactured 
products  of  our  cities.  For  so  long  as  the  soil  shall  remain  in  its  place 
(and  we  have  good  authority  for  saying  it  will  stay  there),  so  long  will 
the  value  of  its  products  determine  the  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

It  is  my  desire  to  show  the  true  condition  of  the  farmer  as  he  exists 
to-day,  and  leave  to  your  honorable  committee  the  measures  that  will 
place  him  on  a  prosperous  footing.  The  present  tariff  laws  on  cigar 
leaf  give  but  little  protection.  A  tariff  that  will  protect  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  must  largely  restrict  importation,  and  this  the  pres- 
ent law  does  not  do.  Under  the  present  law  it  takes  an  expert's  opinion 
to  tell  what  is  wrapper  leaf  and  what  is  other  than  wrapper,  and  on 
this  opinion  depends  $1.15  a  pound  (difference  between  the  two  duties, 
$1.15  and 35  cents);  but  as  it  is  human  to  err,  we  would  like  to  see  all 
temptation  taken  from  the  leaf  appraiser,  and  be  sure  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  gets  its  full  revenue  and  the  American  farmer  full  protection. 

Whatever  tariff  rates  your  honorable  committee  may  think  best  to 
adopt,  please  consider  that  while  raising  the  wrapper  rate  will  give 
protection  in  even  ratio,  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  grades  other  than 
wrapper  leaf  will  also  increase  the  demand  for  American-grown  tobacco, 
and  will  not  only  give  protection  but  will  largely  increase  the  revenue. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  tobacco  growers,  as  shown  by  the  deplora- 
ble condition  which  they  are  now  in,  that  neither  the  tariff  of  1890  nor 
1892  had  afforded  them  the  protection  that  they  should  have.  Protec- 
tion must  be  given  at  a  rate  sufficiently  high  to  shut  out  the  interloper 
that  has  taken  prosperity  from  the  American  tobacco  grower. 

If  any  one  schedule  requires  heroic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this 
committee,  and  the  interests  of  American  agriculture  are  to  be  pre- 
served, it  is  that  rate  governing  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco. 

It  has  been  conceded  in  arguments  before  this  committee  that  $4  a 
pound  would  only  be  a  mildly  restrictive  duty,  but  whatever  the  rate 
is  to  be  we  want  it  to  protect  the  American  grower. 

It  is  the  vast  army  of  farmers  throughout  this  continent  that  are 
bound  by  their  occupation  to  the  conditions  of  nature  and  the  great 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that  seek  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
fiu^e  of  overwhelming  disaster. 

W.  H.  Fabnham. 
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A  OEOBGIA  TOBACCO-GBOWEE. 

Attapulgus,  Ga.,  December  J33,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  we  are  suffering  a  great  injustice  on 
account  of  the  tariff  rate  not  being  uniform.  We  are  credably  informed 
that  a  great  deal  of  wrapper  tobacco  is  smuggled  through  our  ports  as 
fillers,  and  we  see  no  way  of  correcting  this  evil  except  by  a  uniform  tariff 
rate,  and  that  rate  to  be  equal  to  the  present  rate  on  wrapx)ers — $1.50  per 
pound. 

We  verily  believe  that  if  we  could  secure  such  a  rate  we  could  fur- 
nish all  the  fillers  as  well  as  wrappers  that  would  be  needed  to  supply 
the  demands  of  trade.  The  industry  in  this  immediate  section  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  we  are  needing  help;  and  especially  do  we  need  protec- 
tion against  the  frauds  that  are  being  perpetrated  on  the  Government 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  tariff  rate  on  fillers  and 
wrappers. 

W.  E.  Smith. 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  GBOWEB. 

North  Hadley,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

I  am  a  tobacco  grower  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  have  been  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  have  given  quite  a  little  thought  to  the  matter  of 
duty  for  several  years  past.  My  opinion  is  that,  taking  both  protection 
to  the  grower  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  into  consideration 
and  dealing  justly  and  fairly  with  both,  the  duty  on  wrappers  should  be 
somewhere  from  (2  to  $2.75  per  pound,  with  50  to  75  cents  additional 
where  the  wrappers  are  stemmed.  I  have  heard  that  the  wording  of  the 
present  law  was  not  satisfactory,  that  it  could  be  evaded,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  wrappers  found  their  way  here  without  paying  the  duty. 
If  this  be  true,  and  a  new  law  could  be  framed  that  would  allow  of  no 
such  evasion,  and  with  having  competent  men  for  inspectors  at  the 
custom-houses,  the  $2  rate  of  1890  might  be  sufficient.  I  have  been 
informed  thatabout  nine-tenths  of  tliecigars  manufactured  in  theUnited 
States  were  wrapped  with  foreign  wrappers.  Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  all 
say  that  the  deihand  for  home  wrappers  grows  less  every  year,  and  that 
only  binders  are  wanted.  A  $2  duty,  or  even  $2.75,  might  not  decrease 
the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  think  sometimes  it  would  not. 
If  so,  it  would  certainly  be  a  source  of  much  more  income  to  the  CTnited 
Statues  Treasury,  and  as  it  would  make  it  cost  more,  our  home  products, 
what  little  we  have  now,  would  advance  in  corresponding  x)roportion. 

A.  W.  Field. 
A  NEW  70BE  GBOWEB. 

Tyringham,  Mass.,  December  4, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  1892  the  tobacco  raisers  in  this  town  were  apparently  fairly  pros- 
perous. The  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  was  $2  per  pound.  How  are  they 
situated  in  1896  with  the  duty  at  $1.50?  About  one-quarter  have  gone 
under,  two  went  into  insolvency,  others  lost  their  homes,  while  there  is 
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not  one  of  us  but  has  lost  money  raising  tobacco  in  the  last  three  years, 
while  some  are  unable  to  pay  their  grocery  bills  and  have  given  their 
notes  for  same.  We  look  to  Congress  to  put  duty  on  Sumatra  wrappers 
that  will  stop  a  foreign  syndicate  and  importer  from  robbing  us  of  our 
home  market  and  our  homes.  Last  week  an  importer  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
was  here  trying  to  buy  our  1896  crop  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
It  cost  15  cents  to  raise  it.  I  believe  that  a  duty  of  $2.50  per  pound  on 
unstemmed  tobacco  would  briug  in  more  revenue  to  the  Government 
than  any  figure  of  the  past.  At  $2  duty  I  have  known  it  to  be  used  to 
wrap  5-ceut  cigars.  We  want  the  duty  high  enough  to  keep  it  off  from 
that  class  of  goods,  and  $2.50  I  think  would  do  it  and  briug  in  a  good 
stiff  revenue.  This  is  of  vital  importance  to  thousands  of  farmers. 
We  do  not  ask  the  privilege  of  importing  slaves,  but  we  do  ask  for  an 
adequate  protection  against  the  importation  of  tobacco  raised  by  slave 
labor. 

F.  S.  Johnson. 
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8TATEMEKT  OF  ME.  FBEDERICE  A.  SCHEOEDEE,  OF  BEOOKLTH, 
N.  7.,  DEALEE  AND  IMPOETEE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Monday,  January  i,  1897, 

Mr.  ScHBOEDEB  Said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  deal  as  largely  in  domestic  tobaccos  as  foreign,  and  1  do  not 
wish  to  be  represented  here  as  the  representative  of  the  importers  of 
tobacco.  The  last  time  I  appeared  in  Washijigton  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  in  1890  when  this  matter  was  up  for 
consideration.  I  then  protested  on  the  part  of  the  importers  against 
a  differential  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf,  and  I  stated  at  that  time, 
and  my  belief  may  be  still  on  file,  that  you  would  not  permanently 
benefit  the  farmer,  but  you  would  very  much  disarrange  and  injure 
the  cigar  manufacturing  business.  I  think  I  can  prove  to  day  what  I 
said  then  has  come  true.  I  liave  put  in  writing  my  argument  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  read  it  and  then  answer  any  questions  which 
may  come  up.  We  are  a  committee  of  gentlemen  representing  the 
leaf  tobacco  trade  of  New  York  City,  a  body  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  body  is  made  up  of  the  dealers  in  domestic  and  importers 
of  foreign  leaf  tobacco  of  the  city  of  New  York : 

The  undersiguedy  representing  the  New  York  Leaf  Tobcicco  Board  of  Trade^  which 
IB  made  up  of  tlie  dealers  in  domestio  and  importers  of  forei^^n  leaf  tobacco  m  the  city 
of  New  York.  Leg  respectfully  to  recommend  to  your  committee  the  change  of  imporc 
duty  on  leaf  tobacco  from  a  diiferential  duty  or  $1.50  per  pound  on  wrappers  and  35 
cents  per  pound  on  fillers  to  a  uniform  specific  rate  on  all  nnstemmed  leaf  tobacco, 
with  a  reasonable  addition,  also  specific,  not  exceediug  40  per  cent  on  stemmed 
leaf.  As  these  two  grades  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  ocular  inspection,  there 
is  no  valid  objection  to  a  discriminating  rate.  Our  reasons  for  recommending  the 
cliangeare: 

1.  That  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years  has  amply  demonstrated  that  with  the 
most  Bcmpulous  and  careful  efforts  of  honest  officials  the  present  law  can  not  be 
justly  and  equitably  administered. 

2.  Because  the  large  mass  of  the  tobacco-growing  fanners,  upon  whose  request  the 
dual  rate  was  first  acfopted,  no  longer  care  for  it  or  are  indifferent  as  to  its  continuance, 
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and  onlv  in  the  New  England  States  the  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  growers  still 
believe  m  its  benefits. 

3.  Because  this  law  in  its  results  has  proved  injurious  to  the  cigar  manafactnrers 
making  cijy^ars  covered  with  Sumatra  wrapper.  It  has  brought  to  a  halt  his  business, 
which,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  had  been  prosperous,  and  had  shown  a 
constant  and  healthy  increase  commensurate  with  the  growth  in  population,  and, 
while  he  is  paying  the  Government  all  the  law  intended  he  should  pay,  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  competition  of  other  manufacturers  who,  because  of  the  defects  of 
the  law,  were  more  favored  through  its  injustice  and  inequality. 

In  support  of  our  first  objection  we  wish  to  state  it  as  a  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  define  the  dividing  line  between  the  wrapper  and  the  filler  grade  of 
imported  tobacco,  except  of  the  product  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers'  crops  are  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  the  small  portion  of  fillers  is 
easily  selected  and  separated  by  the  grower.  In  the  product  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries it  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  ocular  inspection  what  is  a  wrapper  or  what 
is  a  filler,  except  on  a  very  small  proportion :  hence  the  grades  are  much  mixed  and 
the  percentage  of  each  grade  is  determined  by  the  arbitrary  fancy  of  the  manufac- 
turer only,  and  so  the  result  has  been  that  when  in  contested  cases  the  Government 
has  called  for  exjpert  testimony  the  experts  are  always  divided  in  their  judgment, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  has  the  Government  been  sustained ;  and  it  is  a  fact  easily 
ascertained  from  the  customs  records  >  that  in  the  ports  of  Florida  (the  State),  where 
the  principal  portion  of  cigars  covered  with  Cuban  wrappers  are  produced,  the  leaf 
coming  direct  from  Havana,  there  is  not  wrapper  duty  paid  upon  a  quantity  which 
would  suffice  to  yield  5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  wrappers  actually  used  for  cigar 
covers ;  the  proportion  paid  upon  Cuban  wrappers  actually  consumed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union  is  slightly  greater,  but  still  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  total  quantity 
imported  or  used  for  wrapper  purposes ;  and  as  to  Mexican  wrapper  tobacco,  the 
collectors  have  never  attempted  to  collect  the  $1.50  rate  until  the  general  appraisers 
of  the  port  of  New  York  last  month  rendered  a  decision  practically  debarring  the 
importation  of  filler  leaf  from  that  country  by  deciding  tnat  Mexican  filler  leaf  is 
not  wanted  for  the  American  market,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  imported  from  Mexico 
must  be  appraised  at  the  rate  of  wrapper  leaf.  Naturally  the  respect  of  the  citizen 
for  a  law  which  is  administered  in  tnis  inec^uitable  manner,  and  which  can  not, 
because  of  its  inherent  defects,  be  fairly  and  justly  administered,  is  destroyed. 

The  second  point  we  make  is  that  the  discrimination  is  no  longer  demanded  by  the 
large  mass  of  farmers,  who  had  procured  its  adoption  in  former  legislatures  and  who 
had  hoped  that  their  condition  might  be  thereby  improved,  but  who  have  since  dis- 
covered that  they  can  not  overcome  the  demand  for  Sumatra  except  by  a  prohibitive 
duty,  which  would  be  destructive  to  the  cigar  industry,  and  as  their  interests  are 
identical  to  themselves  and  they  have  become  reconciled  to  see  their  product  go  for 
wrappers  on  cheaper  grades  and  binders  on  fine  grades,  and  fillers  in  medium  and 
common  grades,  hoping  that  by  a  uniform  rate,  which  will  necessitate  a  large 
increase  in  the  nller  rate,  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  will  be  benefited  and  a 
larger  demand  will  arise  for  fine  domestic  fillers  and  binders  at  remunerative  prices. 

I  wish  to  explain  here  to  the  committee  what  is  classed  as  filler  leaf 
by  the  farmers  is  hardly  consamed  at  all  in  this  country.  It  is  nearly 
all  exported,  and  it  is  what  was  formerly  classed  by  the  farmer  as  binder 
and  short  wrapper  leaf  that  constitutes  to-day  the  filler  used  by  the 
American  manufacturer  of  domestic  crop. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  filler  leaf! 

Mr.  SOHBOEDEB.  Thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Kow,  I  have  here  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  prices 
of  all  the  various  cigar  leaf  growing  States  (Exhibit  A),  and  they  are 
all  the  Northern  States,  the  Southern  States  not  producing  any  cigar 
leaf,  showing  that  the  price  in  every  State  during  the  last  three  years 
has  averaged  less  than  11  cents.  I  do  not  say  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  advance  of  the  rate  of  duty,  but  I  simply  wish  to  show  the 
advance  of  the  rate  did  not  help  the  farmer  permanently. 

^The  wrapper  rate  paid  at  Tampa  and  Key  West  was,  in  1S95,  on  6,501  pounds;  in 
1896,  on  5,844  pounds — not  enough  to  wrap  1,500,000  a  year,  while  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  output  of  Cuban  wrapped  cigars  at  those  points  for  these  years  is  1^0,000,000 
a  year.  The  filler  rate  paid  at  Tampa  and  Key  West  was,  in  1895,  on  2,688,074 
pounds;  in  1896,  on  3,792,238  pounds. 
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Thej  disoovered  that  the  rise  in  wrapper  dnty  did  not  resalt  in  any  way  in  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  their  product,  and  after  a  five  years'  trial  they  are  satisfied 
to  accept  the  jadgment  of  the  manufacturers,  who  in  the  year  1890  had  largely 
favored  the  demands  of  the  farmers,  but  are  now  almost,  uuanimons  in  asking  for  a 
uniform  rate.  We  believe  that  the  only  body  of  growers  who  will  still  appear  before 
you  in  advocacy  of  maintaining  the  present  distinction,  and  even  ask  fur  a  higher 
rate  on  wrappers,  will  come  from  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  but 
even  there  many  growers  who  have  studied  their  interests  closely  will  not  be  with 
them.  We  will  not  deny  that  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  immediate 
result  of  the  McKinley  bill,  for  in  the  years  1891  aud  1892,  when  they  were  favored 
with  good  season  and  had  succeeded  in  growing  some  fine  wrapper  leaf,  they  obtained 
very  high  prices  for  crops  well  cared  for  and  carefully  assorted.  Many  manufac- 
turers of  fine  cigars  substituted  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Habana  seed 
wrapper  for  Sumatra;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  it  would  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  smoker,  and  they  abandoned  its  use  and  again  covered  their  cigars  with  the 
Sumatra  leaf  at  much  higher  cost. 

There  is  one  gentleman  here  from  Philadelphia,  a  large  manufacturer, 
who  informed  me  last  evening  that  he  was  in  favor  of  this  high  rate; 
that  with  good  faith  he  tried  to  introduce  the  American  wrapper,  aud 
built  a  large  factory  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  aud  bought 
a  large  stock  of  Connecticut  Havana  seed  wrappers  and  made  up  a  lot 
of  cigars  with  fine  Havana  fillers  and  set  a  lot  of  agents  to  work  and 
sold  small  orders  to  every  important  jobbing  house  in  the  United  States. 
After  a  few  months  he  found  he  received  no  duplicate  orders,  and  the 
business  resulted  in  a  loss  to  him  of  not  less  than  $30,000. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  dealers  who  had  paid  to  the  groweis  very  high 
prices  for  their  1892  crop  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  order  to  realize,  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  holdings  of  wrapper  leaf  at  a  loss  of  from  35  to  50  per  cent 
from  first  cost  j  and  since  then  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have 
not  received  high  prices  for  their  product.  In  fairly  good  growing  season,  as  in  1894 
and  1895,  they  realized  a  fair  price  for  their  work,  while  in  1893,  when  the  growing 
season  was  adverse  to  them,  they  were  not  in  any  way  compensated  for  their  labor 
or  outlay.  Still,  there  is  a  moderate  proportion  of  smokers  who  prefer  a  fine  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts  wrapper  to  tne  Sumatra,  and  a  good  price  is  now  obtained 
and  can  always  be  obtained  for  a  limited  quantity,  while  this  fancy  lasts.  It  was 
largely  believed  by  these  growers  that  the  reduction  to  $1.50  from  $2  by  the  Wilson 
bill  had  caused  this  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  product,  but  the  fact  is  that 
because  of  the  increasing  demand  all  over  the  world  for  the  fine  grades  of  Sumatra 
leaf,  which  also  the  American  manufacturer  requires,  was  in  the  same  year  when  the 
Wilson  bill  took  effect,  advanced  sufficiently  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
reduction  in  duty. 

Other  reasons  are  offered  to  account  for  the  demoralized  condition  aud  stagnation 
of  the  cigar  and  leaf  tobacco  trade,  and  the  low  price  for  domestic  wrappers.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  due  to  the  hard  times  prevailing  since  1893 ;  that  all  business  alike  has 
Buffered,  and  the  cigar  trade  has  done  well  in  holding  its  ground,  but  it  is  a  strange 
fact  that  hard  times  did  not,  either  in  the  year  1873  nor  at  any  time  of  depression 
since  nor  in  the  year  1893,  or  subsequently,  cause  a  reduction  in  the  general  consump- 
tion of  tobacco.*  But  the  agitation  for  tlie  high  rate  of  duty  at  the  time  the  McKiu- 
ley  bill  wasunder  consideration,  the  newspaper  reports  much  magnifying  the  expected 
increase  in  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  consequent  reduction  m  quality,  the 
substitution  of  domestic  wrappers  when  the  smoker  had  been  educated  to  prefer  the 
Sumatra,  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  filler  when  the  manufacturer  again 
adopted  the  use  of  Sumatra  because  unable  to  procure  an  advance  from  the  jobber 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  the  wrapper,  as  happened  in  many  cases,  was  largely 
responsible  for  a  change  in  fashion  among  smokers,  for,  while  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  steadily  increased  the  whole  increase  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  cigarette 
manufacturers,  who  use  in  their  business  mainly  the  heavy  tobaccos  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  are  not  suitable  for  cigar  manufacturing,  last  year  nlone  showing  an 
increase  of  800,000,000  cigarettes  produced  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  cigar 
business  for  the  same  year  still  shows  4,000,000,000,  the  same  as  appeared  by  the 
returns  of  1890:  and  it  is  a  point  well  worth  considering  when  the  argviments  of 
farmers  are  offered  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  consumption  of  the  Southern 
tobacco,  the  prices  of  Southern  leaf  tobacco  are  to-day  as  low  as  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

Now  it  may  be  asked.  What  interest  have  the  leaf  dealers  in  this  matter;  what 
brings  us  before  your  committee  at  this  tiuief  We  have  no  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer.    Most  of  us  deal  as  largely  iu  (he  domestic 
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leaf  as  we  do  in  the  imported  tobacco,  and  would  be  as  well  satisfied  to  deal  in  the 
domestic  article  alone  if  that  would  suit  the  buyer.  We  desire  to  see  reestablished 
a  fair  condition  of  business,  so  that  all  branches  shall  have  a  just  and  equitable 
opportunity  to  do  a  legitimate  business;  this  can  be  brought  about,  as  we  judge, 
only  by  a  moderate  specific  and  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  tobaccos. 
We  believe  50  cents  per  pound  is  as  much  as  the  business  can  bear  and  prosper.  We 
understand  that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  rather  than  have  the  present  inequality 
continue,  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  a  55-cent  per  pound  rate.  Whatever  the 
rate  may  have  to  be  in  your  best  j  udgment,  consideriuj^  the  requirements  of  the 
Goveiiiment,  we  ask  that  you  make  it  uniform  and  specihc. 

It  may  be  urged  against  us  that  for  the  next  year  or  two,  because  of  the  desolation 
of  the  farming  districts  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  importation  of  the  35-cent-duty 
tobacco  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  so  for  some  time  to  come  the  revenues  will 
be  much  impaired  and  the  Government  will  not  be  compensated  for  the  reduction  in 
the  wrapper  rate  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  revenues  on  filler  leaf.  But  as 
against  that  argument  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  existing  oironmstances 
no  tobacco  can  ne  obtained  from  Cuba  until  next  October,  w^hen  the  1897  crop  of  the 
Santa  Clara  districts  will  be  ready  for  market;  hence  large  importations  of  the 
article  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  duty  can  not  be  made,  and  all  future  importa- 
tions which,  with  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  will  be  rapidly  increased,  would  be 
subject  to  the  new  rate.  Nor  would  the  proposed  advance  in  filler  rates  redound 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  the  filler  leaf  now  stored  in  the  bonded  ware- 
houses in  this  country.  Already  the  price  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  double  what  it  was 
a  year  ago ;  a  much  greater  advance  would  prohibit  the  use  of  this  material  except 
to*^  a  very  limited  exteut.  By  the  time  the  new  crop  is  ready  and  the  island  is  at 
peace  it  is  expected  that  more  reasonable  rates  will  again  prevail,  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  cost  of  the  coming  filler  crops  will  be  little,  if  any,  above  the  present 
market  price  for  that  grade  of  tobacco. 

F.  N.  SCHROBDBR, 

J.  F.  Cullman, 
A.  Bltur, 

A.  H.  SCOVILLB, 

Committee  Representing  the  Leaf  Tobctcco  Board  of  Trade  of  ike  City  of  New  York, 

EXHIBIT  A. 

The  $2  duty  was  exacted  by  the  tobacco  growers  from  the  McKinley  Congress  as  a 
measure  of  high  protection  and  as  a  sure  means  of  enhancing  largely  the  price  of 
their  crops.  But  this  expectation  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Connecticut 
growers,  not  realized  b^  any ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  price  of  domestic  leaf  fell 
far  below  the  average;  it  was  under  the  low- tariff  rate  on  Sumatra,  as  the  following 
tables  prove. 

The  average  prices  obtained  for  domestic  tobaccos  from  1880  to  1895,  inclusive,  are 
as  follows : 

CONNECTICUT. 


Year.           pound. 

Year. 

Per 
ponnd. 

Year. 

Per 
pound. 

Year. 

1 

Per 

[pound. 

'    Cents. 
1880    '           15 

1884 

Cents. 
12i 

^4 

■ 

1888 

Cents. 
13 
14 
16 
22 

1892 

Cents. 
28 

1881      '           16 

1885 

188d 

1883 

8 

1882 13|; 

1883 1           134 

1 

1886 

1890 

1894 

1? 

1887 

1891 

1895 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEW  YORK. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


12 

12* 

12 

18 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


12  >  1892 

12*  1893 

9*1  1894 

9i  1895 


8 

7 
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WISCONSIN. 


Year. 

Per 
pound. 

0§nt§. 
12 
12J 
12 

12  1 

1 

Year. 

Per 
pound. 

Year                 ^^^     ^ 
^®*'-            pound. 

1 

Year. 

Per 
pound. 

1880 

1884 

Cents. 
12 

H 
10 

11 

1888 

Cents. 

7  1 
'10 

I 

1892 

Cents. 
8 

1881 

1885 

1889 

1893 

5 

1882 

1886 

1890 

1894 

n 

1883 

1887 

1891 

1895 

For  the  1893  crops  of  any  description,  there  has  hardly  any  offer  been  made,  and 
the  few  ofifers  made  are  more  than  50  per  cent  less  than  for  the  1892  crop. 

The  tobacco  grower  does  not  pay  a  cent  of  revenue  into  the  National  Treasnry 
from  his  crops.  All  the  revenue  the  Government  derives  from  tobacco  it  collects 
from  the  dnties  on  foreign  leaf  and  from  the  tax  on  cigars. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  on  Habana  and  Sumatra  since  1880  is  as  follows : 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Amount. 


$2,615,194.00 
2, 670, 875. 00 
3,389,118.00 
4, 864,  931.  00 
3,  896, 405. 00 
4,191,212.00 
4, 904, 164. 00 


Amount. 


$5,503, 
6.768, 
8, 370, 

10, 252, 
0,009, 
5.679, 

10,437, 


577.00 
586.00 
29X00 
269.00 
006.00 
166.00 
825.40 


The  amount  of  internal  revenue  paid  on  cigars  every  year  since  1881  is  as  follows : 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amount. 


#18, 245, 858. 57 
16,895,215.15 
10.368,805.27 
10, 077,  2£7. 50 
10.  532, 804. 05 
11.364,916.33 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


#11, 534, 179. 95 
11, 602, 156. 92 
12,263,666.95 
13, 424, 678. 30 
13. 646. 398. 35 
14, 442. 606. 35 


Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  effect  there  has  been  a  direct  decrease  in  the 
price  of  labor  employed  in  the  cigar  factories  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  amounting 
to  $1  per  1,000  and  a  much  larger  indirect  decrease  by  more  extensive  use  and  multi- 
plication of  labor-saving  machines  not  only,  but  also  by  opening  branch  factories  by 
the  larger  manufacturers  in  places  where  cheaper  labor  could  be  had  than  in  larger 
cities. 

Before  the  McKinley  Act  went  into  effect  the  withdrawals  of  Sumatra  nearly 
equaled  the  importations,  but  they  fell  in  1891  to  about  18,000  pounds;  in  1892  to 
about  325,000  pounds,  and  in  1893  to  about  2,300,000  pounds.  Since  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year— that,  is  from  July,  1,  1893 — the  withdrawals  were,  up  to  February  1, 
1894,  as  follows : 


Month. 


July 

Auffuat... 
September 
October... 
November 


Pounds. 


134,000 
85,577 
130, 739 
168, 775 
147, 513 


Month. 


December.. 
January  . . . 

Total 


Pounds. 


98.665 
139, 735 


905,064 


The  number  of  cigar  ftictories  in  existence  since  1885  is  as  follows : 


Tear. 


1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 


20,961 
21, 053 
21,074 
22,055 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Number. 


22,837 
23,119 
24,728 
25,246 
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The  namber  of  workmen  employed  by  factories  are  estimated  to  amount  to  150,000. 
The  whole  u umber  dependent  on  the  cigar  industry,  the  retail  stores  included,  is 
nearly  lialf  a  million. 

The  decrease  in  the  output  of  cigars  last  year  amounted  to  340,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  in  the  year  1896  there  was  imported  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  y^hich  comes  all  of  that  Sumatra  tobacco,  4,302,622 
pounds  of  cigar  wrappers;  that  there  was  imported  in  the  same  perio:l 
from  Cuba  26,740,911  pounds  of  fillers,  and  from  Cuba  as  wrappei-s 
only  22,406  pounds.  In  other  words,  showing,  as  you  have  stated,  that 
the  importation  from  Cuba,  whether  wrappers  or  fillers,  came  in  as 
fillers? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  considerable  of  that 
tobacco  was  really  wrappers! 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  came  in  under  the  filler  rate? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  paying  the  $1.60  duty? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  to  make  the  duty  55  cents  for 
both  wrappers  and  fillers? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  My  proposition  is  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  50  cents  for  both? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  I  Stated  some  manufacturers  think  50  cents  is  a  very 
high  rate  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  yield  how  much  revenue? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  Fifty-two  and  a  half  cents  is  the  average  revenue 
received  by  the  Government  during  the  last  four  years  1  think,  and  the 
manufacturers  will  give  figures  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  will 
give  you  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  we  imported  about  33,000,000  pounds  of  both 
the  leaf  and  the  filler? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  centsduty  would  yield  a  revenueof  $16,500,000? 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  I  havc  not  gone  into  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  We  actually  received  a  revenue  of  $12,500,000  from 
all  kinds? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  The  importations  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  were 
very  much  larger  than  any  other  year  because  of  the 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  would  increase  the  revenues 
$4,000,000  on  the  bavsis  of  the  importations  of  last  year? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairm^lN.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  importations? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Putting  it  all  on  the  50  cents  basis? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  it  would  certainly  increase  the  imx)orta- 
tions  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  it  might  impair  somewhat  the  revenues 
oil  Cuban  tobacco  at  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  one  item  omitted  in  the  statement 
I  gave  as  to  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  revenues.  Mr.  Bussell 
has  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Russell.  As  I  have  roughly  figured  this  while  I  have  been  sitting 
here  your  propositions  for  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  of  50  cents  on  all  tobac- 
cos imported  would  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  revenues  which  we 
received  in  1896. 

Mr.  SOHROEDER.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues,  as  I  have  been 
informed. 
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Mr.  BnssELL.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues  by  nearly  $2,000,000,  and 
even  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  pound  on  all  tobaccos  on  the  basis  of  the 
imports  of  1896  the  revenues  would  be  increased  less  than  $3,000,000. 
Your  proposition,  in  other  words,  reduces  the  revenues  which  we 
received  in  1896  on  the  basis  of  the  imports  of  that  year  by  nearly 
$2,000,000! 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  affords  no  additional  protection  to  the  tobacco 
grower. 

Mr.  BussELL.  No  additional  protection  to  the  grower  of  certain 
classes  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  you  will  find  from 
your  statements  that  the  importations  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  were  very 
much  larger  in  1896,  caused  by  the  decree  issued  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Weyler,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  grades  of  Cuban 
tobacco.  On  account  of  the  fear  that  the  exportations  of  other  grades 
would  be  prohibited  that  resulted  in  the  export  of  all  tobacco  held  then 
that  could  be  exported  by  Americans,  formerly  kept  stored  in  Havana, 
and  therefore  you  will  find  the  importation  of  Cuban  tobacco  for  189G 
was  increased  very  heavily.  We  received  more  Cuban  tobacco  than 
ever  before,  and  because  of  that  reason  it  is  not  fair  to  make  that  com- 
parison. I  would  suggest  that  the  right  way  to  make  a  comparison  is 
not  to  take  a  single  exceptional  year,  but  to  take  a  series  of  years. 
Kow,  we  have  here  the  la- 1  seven  years.  That  is  since  the  higher  rate 
on  Sumatra  was  in  effect  and  we  figured  out  an  average  of  51.38  cents 
duty  received. 

The  Chairman.  In  1893  the  average  foreign  value  of  Sumatra  wrap- 
per was  84  cents  a  pound.  In  1895  and  1896,  both  years,  the  average 
value  afte?  the  duty  was  reduced  50  cents  per  pound,  was  about  $1.20 
per  pound.  How  do  you  account  for  that  sudden  rise  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  when  the  duty  was  reduced  50  cents? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  there 
being  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  tobacco 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  ad  valorem  duty  in  1891  and  1892. 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  There  being  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  tobacco,  the 
agents  and  exporters  at  Amsterdam  are  not  very  particular  about 
stating  the  exact  cost  of  the  article  because  it  makes  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  more  likely  to  state  what  it  really  is 
than  when  the  duty  is  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  duty  is  ad  valorem  they  are  not  likely  to 
state  it,  as  you  say,  in  many  cases,  but  when  it  is  not  ad  valorem  the 
agents  will  lump  the  whole  crop  and  put  in  their  invoices  the  average 
price  for  the  crop,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  change  in  1894;  it  was  $2,  and 
therefore  no  inducement  in  that? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  I  Say  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  Government, 
and  these  stocks  of  tobacco  lie  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  in  Amster- 
dam, and  the  agent  and  exporter,  not  even  being  on  his  honor  as  against 
the  Government,  puts  in  any  figure;  but  the  fact  remains  for  the  crop  of 
1894  the  prices  were  very  much  higher.  For  fine  grades  they  were 
fully  75  cents  higher  per  pound  than  they  were  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  for  1895  and  1896,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  uniform  those  two  years.  Would  the  figures  for  those 
two  years  be  about  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  three  years 
1894, 1895,  and  1896  would  be  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  still  higher? 
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Mr.  SCHBOEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  iind,  as  a  dealer  and  importer,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  Sumatra  leaf  fell  oflF  in  foreign  price  after  the  duty  was 
increased  half  a  dollar! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  No,  slr;  it  increased,  as  I  stated  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  increase  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  duty? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  I  do  not  think  the  reduction  Of  duty  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  It  was  because  of  the  fine  crops  and  increased  demand. 
The  Sumatra  wrapper  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  Europe  now.  No 
other  wrapper  is  used  in  any  cigar. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  fact  that 
in  1893,  when  the  duty  was  $2  per  pound,  the  foreign  value  was  found 
to  be  for  that  year  84  cents,  and  the  fact  that  after  the  60  cents  of  the 
duty  was  removed  the  foreign  value  increased  almost  exactly  60  cents 
per  pound,  whether  the  two  things  had  any  connection  whatever; 
whether  the  foreign  producer  or  seller  took  advantage  of  the  reduction 
of  duty  to  raise  his  price  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  He  -does  not  take  advantage.  He  invariably  in 
every  instance  sells  at  Amsterdam — the  sales  at  Amsterdam  are  made 
at  auction  under  secret  bids,  and  it  does  not  occur  once  in  a  hundred 
times  that  the  highest  price  is  not  accepted — and  the  market  is  open  to 
every  bidder  who  comes  there,  Americans  as  well  as  Europeans.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  combination.  In  oflt*  years  they  get  small  divi- 
dends or  none.  In  good  years,  when  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is 
superior  and  the  yield  is  good,  they  make  large  profits.  Fine  grades 
of  tobacco  ever  since  the  McKinley  bill  passed  have  rated  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  pound  at  Amsterdam,  four  times  the  price  any  American 
wrapper  sells  for. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  to  say  the  bidder  fixes  the  price  and  not  the 
seller  f 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  The  bidder  and  not  the  seller. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do 
with  itf 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  duty  imposed  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  buyer  over  there  when  he  puts  in  his  bid,  is  it? 

Mr  SCHROEDER.  Excepting  as  to  its  effect  upon  general  business. 

Mr.  Steele.  Just  as  much  if  the  duty  was  at  $4  a  pound  as  $I.50T 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  The  fact  remains  the  consumption  and  production 
of  Sumatra-covered  cigars  to-day  is  no  greater  than  it  was  before  there 
was  imposed  this  high  5uty. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Is  this  the  chief  market  for  Sumatra  covers! 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  No,  sir;  the  whole  world.  That  is  the  only  wrap- 
per outside  of  the  Cuban  considered  a  high-grade  wrapper  to-day. 
America  used  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  wrapper  leaf  at  a  high  price 
to  Europe,  but  since  the  Island  of  Sumatra  was  discovered  as  a  tobacco 
])roducer  there  is  no  market  other  than  for  this  Sumatra  wrapper.  You 
might  just  as  well  tell  a  woman  that  calico  is  just  as  good  as  silk,  but 
when  there  is  silk  on  the  market  they  will  have  silk.  Calico  may  wear 
as  well  as  silk,  but  if  they  want  silk  they  will  get  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  wrapper  between  the  years  1893  and  1894  that 
amounted  to  nearly  75  cents  per  pound! 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  there  wn.s  a  greater  difference  between  the 
years  1893  and  1894,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  operation,  than  three 
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was  between  the  year  1893  and  the  year  1896,  that  difference  being 
less  than  50  cents  per  pdundf 

Mr.  SOHBOEDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  it  would  be  about  36  cents  difference  between 
1893  and  1896,  and  seventy-odd  cents  between  1893  and  1894? 

Mr.  ScHROEDEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  you  account  for  that  and  think  it  is  attributable 
to  the  superior  crop! 

Mr.  ScHROBDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  a  large  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in 
1890,  anticipating  the  act  of  1890,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  SOHROEDEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  More  than  double  what  it  had  been  in  any  year  previous? 

Mr.  Sohboebeb.  No,  sir;  it  was  some,  but  not  double. 

Mr.  Payne.  About  3,000,000  pounds  were  imported  the  year  pre- 
vious and  about  1,600,000  the  year  previous  to  that,  and  in  1890  it  was 
some  7,000,000  i>ounds. 

Mr.  SCHBOEDEB.  Then  it  was  double,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  there  was  very  little  of  this  imported  in  1892  and 
1893,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  ScHBOEDEB.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  great  deal  imported  in  1893, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Payne.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill?  Do  you  remember 
what  was  imported  in  1893? 

Mr.  Sohboebeb.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  have  not  gone  into  these 
figures  at  all,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  about  2,000,000  pounds.  You  have  not  figured 
the  duty  required  on  the  importation  of  1896  to  make  the  same  amount 
of  revenues  we  did  actually  receive? 

Mr.  SCHBOEDER.  I  have  not  figured  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  only  one  statement  I  made  in  my  argument  I  would  like  to  substan- 
tiate  

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  ask  one  question — whether  it  would  require  a 
duty  of  between  58  and  59  cents  a  pound  on  all  tobaccos  produced  in 
the  year  1896  to  produce  the  revenue  we  actually  received? 

Mr.  Sghboedeb.  I  believe  that  is  so;  it  would  require  59  cents  a 
I)ound  to  equalize  the  duty  received  in  1896. 

The  Ohaibman.  Mr.  Evans  has  made  an  exact  statement  here,  and 
I  would  substitute  that  statement.  He  finds  that  the  revenue  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  importations  of  last  year  of  tobacco,  at  a  duty 
of  50  cents  a  pound,  would  be  $10,584,955,  or  at  a  duty  of  55  cents  a 
X)ound  it  would  be  $11,643,450,  and  the  actual  revenue  last  year  was 
$12,399,500. 

Mr.  Sohboebeb.  If  you  will  allow  m^  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  importations  of  the  years  1895  and  1896,  of  Havana 
tobacco,  were  very  large — were  very  much  increased  over  the  normal 
quantity  required  for  this  market,  and  hence  the  total  revenues  for  those 
two  years  were  very  much  increased.  But  what  about  the  consumption ; 
what  was  withdrawn  from  consumption,  that  tells  the  story  better,  I 
suppose? 

The  Chaibman.  Th  is  is  withdrawn,  the  figures  which  Mr.  Evan  s  gi  ves. 

irfr.  Sghboedeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  add 
only  a  few  words.  It  has  been  claimed  the  tobacco  growers  in  the 
State  of  New  York  were  benefited  by  the  increased  rate  of  duty. 
Now,  if  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  are  worth  any- 
thing,^I  think  their  claim  is  not  based  on  facts.  Now,  for  one  year, 
1890,  that  was  the  year  of  the  McKinley  bill — no,  we  will  start  with. 
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1889 — the  average  price  received  was  12 J  cents;  for  1890,  9 J  cents;  for 
1891,  9 J  cents;  for  1892,  8  cents;  for  1893,  7  cents;  for  1894,  7^  cents, 
and  for  1895,  7^  cents,  and  the  g:eutleman  here  claims  that  the  expense 
of  growing  tobacco  is  about  12  cents  per  pound.  If  that  be  the  fact 
then  all  the  States  except  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  con- 
ducted the  growing  of  tobacco  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  every  year 
at  a  loss  of  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  that  is  not  at  all  probable. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  This  paragraph 
185,  leaf,  other  than  manufactured  and  not  stemmed,  that  is  what  you 
call  filler? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  that  the  principal  part  of  that  American 
product  is  exported  ! 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  The  real  filler  leaf.  That  is  just  quoted  as  being 
2  cents  to  the  farmer;  that  is  not  used  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a 
better  grade  of  American  tobacco.  About  three- fourths  of  the  tobacco 
used  in  cigars  on  the  American  market  is  of  the  American  product  and 
one-fourth  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  production  of  tobacco 
for  the  last  few  years,  by  years! 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  No;  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  they  could  be 
obtained! 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  In  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  they  can  be  found  in  the  Agricultural 
reports! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  place  is  this  exported  to — to  what  ports  do  we 
export  this  tobacco  mostly! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Mostly  to  Germany,  some  to  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  while  we  export  a  great  deal,  I  see  we  imported 
last  year  15,872,000  pounds. 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  Yes,  sir ;  w«  do  not  export  the  greater  part,  sir. 
We  export  from  20,000  to  25,000  cases  a  year  of  low-grade  American 
tobacco.  I  am  speaking  now  of  cigar  leai«  The  heavy  Southern  tobaccos 
arc  an  entirely  differenc  article,  which  is  not  handled  either  by  the  cigar- 
leaf  merchants  here  or  by  the  cigar  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  call  the  Florida  leaf  a  heavy  Southern  tobacco! 

Mr.  ScHROEDER.  I  am  glad  you  speak  of  it.  I  am  myself  an  owner 
of  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Florida,  and  I  can  talk  intelligently  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  Gadsden  County! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  can  be  raised  in  Decatur  County,  Ga.;  that  county 
raises  some! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  state  your  experience 
about  that  tobacco  and  the  value  of  it. 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  There  is  about,  on  the  average,  1,000,000  pounds 
raised  in  Florida  and  Georgia  a  year,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  that 
tobacco  in  a  fairly  good  year  is  suitable  for  wrapper  purposes  and  brings 
a  very  good  price,  while  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  suitable  only  for  filler 
purposes,  and  is  used  more  or  less  as  a  substitute  for  Cuban  tobacco. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  a  fair  substitute! 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  W*ell,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  used  for  mixing. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  like  Cuban  tobacco  In  quality  or  flavor 
than  Ohio  tobacco  is,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  but  it  looks  more  like  it.    In 
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appearance  it  is  similar  somewhat  to  the  Caban  tobacco.  They  have 
poor  land  there,  but  the  tobacco  looks  like  Gaban  tobacco  and  it  will 
do  vei-y  well  as  a  deceiver. 

Mr.  Tttrneb.  And  to  keep  up  the  plantation? 

Mr.  SOHROEBER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  used  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving? 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  the  cigar  manufacturers  are 
perfectly  honest  and  do  not  misrepresent  the  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  spoke  of  three-fourths  of  the  use  being  domes- 
tic and  one-fourth  imported;  you  bad  reference  in  that  to  that  used  in 
cigars,  did  you? 

Mr.  SCHEOEDER.  Yes,  sir. 

dHCUniATI   SEED    LEAE    TOBACCO    BOAKD   OF   TKADE   FAVOKS 

UHIFOKM  DUTY. 

Cincinnati,  January  2, 1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  are  dealers  in  foreign  leaf  tobacco  and  beg  to  submit  to  your 
favorable  consideration  our  views  and  wishes  as  to  what  would  be  the 
proper  tariff  rate  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  growers  of  domestic  leaf  tobacco. 

(1)  What  is  under  the  law  commercially  known  as  "  wrappers ''  has 
applied  practically  nearly  altogether  to  the  product  of  Sumatra  and 
Java.  It  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  almost  univer- 
sally used,  and  our  domestic  wrappers  hav.>  no  higher  monetary  value 
than  ordinary  binder  and  filler  stock;  this  in  the  face  of  the  present 
high  rate  of  duty,  which  acts  as  a  hardship  to  the  smaller  manufacturer 
of  cigars,  and  does  not  give  the  protection  to  the  grower  as  intended. 

(2)  It  is  conceded  that  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  product  of 
Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  pays  over  the  35-cent  rate,  yet 
the  vast  quantities  of  clear  Havana  cigars  manufactured  here  all 
require  wrappers,  a  manifest  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  every  pound 
of  the  wrappers  for  what  is  popularly  known  as  5  and  10  cent  cigars 
pays  a  tax  of  $1.50. 

(3)  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  uniform,  specific  rate  on  all  imported 
unstommed  leaf  tobacco  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  manufa<;turers  and  consumers  of  cigars,  and  be  a  better 
protection  to  the  growers  of  leaf  tobacco  than  the  present  rates. 

^4)  It  is  the  consevsus  of  opinion  in  our  trade  that  the  uniform  rate 
should  not  be  over  50  cents,  but  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  find  that  based  on  the  total  importation  for  the  past  two  years 
at  50  cents  the  Government  would  suffer  loss,  but  at  60  cents  uniform 
on  all  grades  the  receipts  would  be  increased,  and  it  is  our  prayer  that 
the  uniform  rate  be  placed  at  not  over  60  cents  per  pound. 

(5)  This  would  result  in  an  increased  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco, 
no  decrease  in  Habana,  and  an  increased  income  from  the  manufacturer 
of  domestic  clear  Habana  cigars. 

(6)  From  the  standpoint  of  protection  it  is  a  fact,  singular  but  never- 
theless true,  that  the  increase  in  the  tariff  on  Habana  tobacco  and 
also  the  resultant  decrease  in  the  rate  on  Sumatra  tobacco  would  both 
together  act  as  powerful  stimulants  to  enhance  prices  to  our  growers 
of  the  domestic  article. 

The  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade, 
Louis  Newbuegh,  President 
Jno.  Stann,  Secretary, 
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LEWIS  STLVESTEE  &  SON,  OE  NEW  TOEK,  FAVOE  XTHIFOEM  DUTT. 

New  York,  December  31j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  in  support  of  a  change  of 
duties  on  leaf  tobacco  from  the  existing  rate  of  $1.50  per  x>ound  on 
unstemmed  wrappers  and  35  cents  per  pound  on  unstemmed  fillers  to  a 
uniform  duty  of  50  cents  for  both  wrappers  and  fillers  unstemmed ;  the 
changes  in  stemmed  tobacco  to  be  in  proportion.  Foreign  tobaccos 
have  become  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  quantity  of  imported  wrappers  required  to  make 
a  thousand  cigars  is  2^  pounds  and  of  the  fillers  15  pounds,  yielding  the 
Government  therefrom  $8.62^,  while  a  uniform  duty  of  50  cents  per 
pound  on  both  wrappers  and  fillers  shows  an  equal  result. 

The  proposed  uniform  rate  would  relieve  importers  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment officials  from  disputes,  protests,  and  various  other  complications 
frequently  attending  classification  and  appraisements  as  now  necessarily 
practiced,  and  deprive  unscrupulous  parties  of  advantages. 

Some  tobacco  growers  in  the  Eastern  States  (which  sections  are  the 
only  ones  producing  wrapper  tobacco  that  could  be  used)  may  claim 
that  by  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign  wrappers  their  product  would  be 
affected,  overlooking  the  logical  conclusion  that  under  the  proposed 
change  the  production  of  cigars  would  be  materially  increased  and  a 
larger  demand  be  created  for  binder  leaf,  and  at  advanced  rates.  It 
may  also  be  remembered  that  not  even  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions do  these  farmers  get  more  than  5  per  cent  of  wrappers  from 
their  crops.  Under  the  changed  tariff  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
tobacco  growers  who  cultivate  filler  leaf^  would  derive  positive  advan- 
tage through  the  increased  duty  which  would  be  collected  on  foreign- 
grown  filler  tobacco.  At  present  a  single  package  of  imported  wrappers 
amounts  to  about  $500,  which  sum  is  beyond  the  means  of  a  great  many 
of  the  smaller  cigar  manufacturers.  Thus,  they  are  gradually  being 
driven  out  of  the  business,  and  large  quantities  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  tobacco  which  would  be  used  by  them  in  the  making  of  cigars 
are  left  unconsumed. 

Lewis  Sylvester  &  Son, 
Importers  and  Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 

EOTHSCHILD  &  BEG.,  OF  DETEOIT,  EAVOE  UVIFOEM  BUTT. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  the  true  condition  in 
regard  to  duties  on  tobacco.  Duties  on  tobacco  should  be  specific  for 
the  protection  to  our  Government  and  in  justice  to  our  manufacturers. 
I  say  in  justice  to  our  Government,  because  under  a  uniform  and  spe- 
cific duty  fraud  can  not  be  committed,  while  under  the  present  law  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  Habana  wrappers  used  in  this  country  pay  only  a 
duty  of  35  cents  instead  of  $1.50  per  pound,  as  required  by  law,  and 
while  this  could  not  have  been  accomplished  under  the  existing  law  it 
is  done  under  a  ruling  originally  made  by  Mr.  Gunby,  appraiser  at  the 
port  of  Tampa,  and  supported  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
say  in  justice  to  our  manufacturers  because  a  large  manufacturer  imx)ort8 
his  own  tobacco,  and  when  passed  at  35  cents  duty  he  gets  the  benefit, 
while  the  poorer  and  small  manufacturer  has  to  buy  his  tobacco  of  the 
importer  in  small  quantities.    If  such  an  importer  gets  wrapper  tobacco 
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passed  at  3o  cents  he  will  sell  it  (out  of  bond)  or  duty  paid,  and  the 
poorer  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the  price  for  his  tobacco  as  wrapper. 
The  consequences  are  that  the  small  manufacturers  are  wiped  out  as 
clear  Habana  manufacturers. 

Going  as  importer  to  a  foreign  country  to  buy  tobacco  is  a  specula- 
tion depending  entirely  on  the  treatment  he  receives  when  his  tobacco 
lauds  in  America.  That  fraud  and  bribery  are  the  result  of  such  a  law 
can  easily  be  imagined,  and  when  the  manufacturer  and  importer  beg 
their  Government  to  give  us  a  uniform  duty,  where  the  rich  and  poor 
are  treated  aUke,  \^ere  the  honest  man  and  the  thief  have  to  pay 
alike,  when  our  lawmakers  don't  listen  to  such  requests,  it  is  presumed 
that  they  have  a  reason  of  their  own,  and  we  have  to  keep  on  import- 
ing our  tobacco  as  before,  selecting  the  ports  where  they  deal  most 
leniently  with  us. 

What  should  be  the  average  duty!  I  claim  a  50-cent  duty  per  pound 
will  bring  the  best  results  and  will  be  more  protection  to  our  farmers 
than  any  protection  given  to  any  other  product,  whether  raw  material 
or  manufactured. 

Wisconsin  sells  her  average  crop  at  G  cents;  50  cents  duty  is  over  800 
per  cent ;  Ohio,  at  7  cents ;  50  cents  duty  i  s  over  700  per  cent ;  New  York 
State,  at  7  cents;  50  cents  duty  is  over  700  ])er  cent;  Pennsylvania,  at  8 
cents;  60  cents  duty  is  over  600  per  cent;  Connecticut,  at  12  cents;  50 
cents  duty  is  over  400  per  cent;  Florida,  at  25  cents;  50  cents  duty  is 
over  200  per  cent. 

The  truth  is,  our  farmers  don't  want  protection;  they  want  prohi- 
bition, and  have  not  the  courage  to  say  so.  They  ask  protection  on  an 
article  they  can  not  raise,  and  overcome  it  by  claiming  that  the  use  of 
liabana  and  Sumatra  is  a  fad  with  the  consumer.  They  have  the 
audacity  to  proclaim  that  millions  of  smokers  don't  know  what  they 
want.  They  forget  that  this  country  exported  in  the  year  1896  77,996 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  average  1,500  pounds,  or  116,994,000  pounds; 
70,079  cases  cigar  leaf,  average  350  pounds,  or  24,527,650  pounds;  and 
besides  this,  in  the  form  of  smoking  and  chewing,  8,692,148  pounds; 
besides  this,  17,098  cases  of  cigarettes  made  of  American  tobacco ;  a  total 
export  of  over  160,000,000  pounds  of  American  tobacco;  and  our  entire 
importation  of  foreign  wrappers  (Sumatra)  was,  in  1896, 19,150  bales — 
lost  at  sea,  1,846  bales;  entered  in  our  country,  17,304  bales — at  160 
pounds  per  bale,  or  2,768,640  pounds.  Can  we  under  this  condition 
afford  to  make  a  prohibitory  law  on  foreign  tobacco? 

Fifty  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobaccos  imported  gives  our  Government 
more  revenue  than  the  duty  collected  now,  and  is  more  protection  than 
any  other  article  of  commerce  on  our  tariff  book.  At  present  fillers  pay 
35  cents  and  wrappers  $1.50  per  pound.  It  takes  18  pounds  of  Habana 
for  the  average  cigar  at  35  cents,  which  will  amount  to  a  duty  of  $6.30. 
Sumatra  is  worked  with  2  pounds  at  $1.50  duty,  or  $3,  or  a  total  of 
$9.30  duty  pei  1,000  cigars— for  filler,  $6.30;  for  wrapper,  $3,  making 
a  total  of  $9.30,  while  20  pounds  of  tobacco  at  the  uniform  rate  of  50 
cents  would  be  $10.  Besides  that,  clear  Habana  cigars  did  not  pay 
more  than  20  pounds  of  Habana  at  35  cents,  or  $7  per  1,000,  while 
under  an  average  duty  of  50  cents,  the  duty  would  amount  to  20 
pounds  at  50  cents,  or  $10,  and  a  clear  Habana  cigar  consumed  by 
the  richest  can  stand  the  difference  better  than  any  other  cigar,  and 
there  need  not  be  any  bribery  or  collusion  to  cheat  the  Government. 

If  our  Government  wants  more  revenue,  let  the  duty  be  higher,  but 
give  us  a  uniform  duty  and  do  away  with  two  different  duties  on  tobacco, 
for  reasons  given. 

It  is  time  that  our  farmers  as  well  as  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means  shoald  know  that  we  need  the  foreign  market  for  our  prodaoe 
as  well  as  they  need  as.  It  should,  furthermore,  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  consumer,  who  pays  for  all,  should  receive  some  consideration.  The 
importer  and  the  manufacturer  will  look  for  tobacco  to  satisfy  the  taste 
of  the  consumer,  and  will  not  pay  a  50-cent  duty  on  tobacco  if  they  find 
such  tobacco  at  home  for  10  cents  or  40  cents. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  our  Congress  will  make  a  law  which  will  pro- 
tect (yir  Government  by  making  a  specific  uniform  duty  on  tobacco,  and, 
second,  a  rate  which  will  protect  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
consumer,  which,  to  my  best  judgment,  could  be  b^t  accomplished  by 
a  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound  on  all  unstemmed  tobacco. 

SiGMUND  Rothschild, 
Importer  and  Packer  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 


THE  HEinBLT  MEYEE  LEAP  TOBACCO  COMFAHT,  OF  CIUClJIJIiATI, 

FAVOKS  UNIFOKM  DUTT. 

Cincinnati,  December  31, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  duly  apprised  of  your  intention  to  have  hearings  on  the 
different  schedules  of  the  tariff  laws,  we,  as  dealers  and  importers  of 
filler  and  wrapper  tobacco,  herewith  beg  to  petition  you  to  hear  our 
various  reasons  for  asking  a  consideration  to  change  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  viz,  35  cents  per  pound  on  filler  and  $1.50  x)er  pound  on  wrap- 
per tobaccos. 

We  strongly  urge  your  committee  to  place  a  uniform  rate  of  duty, 
and  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  and  our  experience  we  feel  that  a  uni- 
form duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  would  be  adequate  for  the  needed 
revenue  of  our  Government;  still  if  your  committee  deems  it  wiser  to 
place  a  uniform  duty  of  55  or  60  cents  per  pound  on  all  imported 
tobaccos  coming,  we  will  be  satisfied,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following 
reasons  for  our  request : 

We  consider  the  present  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  all  wirapper  leaf 
too  high  and  virtually  a  prohibitory  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded 
by  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  that  it 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  grow  a  cigar- wrapper  leaf  in  this  country 
which  will  equal  the  imported  wrapper,  and  also  that  we  are  unable  in 
this  country  to  supply  the  demand  for  wrapper  leaf  from  the  production 
of  our  own  soil,  as  we  do  not  and  can  not  grow  enough  desirable  leaf 
to  supply  the  demand  and  at  the  same  time  please  the  consumer  or  the 
general  public. 

Statistics  will  prove  to  you  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  tobac- 
cos imported  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  pay  $1.50  per  pound  duty;  thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  clear  Habana  cigar,  meaning 
thereby  those  who  are  using  Habana  wrapper  on  their  cigars,  are  pay- 
ing only  35  cents  per  pound  on  the  wrapper  used  on  their  cigars,  whereas, 
the  manufacturer  of  cigars  using  Sumatra  wrapper,  or  any  other  im- 
ported wrapper,  is  compelled  to  pay  $1.50  per  i>ound.  Thus  will  be 
seen  the  inequality  of  the  present  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  giving  one 
manufacturer  the  preference  over  other  manufacturers,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound. 

From  the  statistics  which  we  have  received  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  years  of  June  30, 1894,  to  June  30, 1896,  it  has  been  shown 
that  10,891,164  pounds  of  tobacco  paid  $1.50  per  pound  duty,  and 
48,702,113  plounds  of  tobacco  paid  35  cents  per  pound  duty.    It  is  con- 
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ceded  by  everyone  that  of  the  48,702,113  ponnds  a  great  deal  of  this 
tobacco  was  wrapper  tobacco  and  should  have  been  placed  under  the 
$1.50  rate,  but  owing  to  the  present  form  of  paying  duties  and  collect- 
ing same,  it  is  impossible  for  the  various  appraisers  and  examiners  at 
the  custom -bouse  to  go  through  each  and  every  bale  of  tobacco  imported 
as  filler  leaf  and  find  out  the  condition  of  the  leaf.  You  will  readily 
see  ill  this  way  a  great  deal  of  our  so-called  filler  tobacco  is  virtually 
wrapper  tobacco  of  the  very  finest  kind,  subject  to  $1.50  per  pound 
duty. 

It  is  conceded  that  our  country  is  the  greatest  filler-producing  coun- 
try in  the  world.  As  we  know  our  Government  to  favor  protection  to 
its  home  industries  at  all  times,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  tobacco 
industry  of  our  country  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  uniform  rate 
of  duty,  virtually  advancing  the  price  on  all  imported  Habana  filler 
leaf  to  whatever  rate  your  committee  feels  disposed  to  grant,  thus  giv- 
ing our  farmers  and  producers  of  tobacco  a  better  price  for  their  produc- 
tion. As  we  stated  previously  in  our  petition,  we  are  virtually  unable 
in  this  country  to  grow  a  wrapper  leaf  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  imported  tobaccos;  but  inasmuch  as  any  of  this  leaf  can  be 
used  for  binder  purposes,  especially  the  Connecticut  tobacco,  it  will 
command  a  higher  price  as  binder  leaf  than  now  as  wrapper  leaf.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  by  placing  a  uniform  rate  on  all  the  imported 
tobaccos,  that  more  Sumatra  will  be  used  by  everyone,  and  it  will  place 
the  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  on  an  equal  basis,  and  in  a  position 
where  they  can  use  Sumatra  leaf  on  most  of  their  entire  production, 
thus  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  this  increased 
importation. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  into  earnest  consideration  all 
the  ideas  placed  before  you,  and  do  that  which  in  your  judgment  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  at  large  and  for  our  Government  as  well. 

The  Henry  Meyer  Leap  Tobacco  Co., 
Per  Hbnry  Meyer,  President. 


STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  JOHN  BABNES,  TOBACCO  DEALEB, 

OF  CIKCINKATI.  OHIO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  I  understand  your  committee  is  desirous  of  enacting  a  tariff 
measure  beneficial  to  the  largest  number,  not  subserving  the  interests 
of  the  few, 'impoverishing  the  many,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  few 
suggestions. 

The  New  York  Tobacco  Association  having  recently  adopted  the  plan 
advocated  by  a  notorious  fiee  raw  material  publication  (the  United 
States  Tobacco  Journal),  whose  readers  are  very  limited,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  furnish  facts,  and  demonstrate  that  the  action  of  the  associa- 
tion is  radically  wrong.  It  doesn't  follow  that  because  a  wrong  princi- 
ple has  been  indorsed  that  a  majority  of  the  members  approve  it.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  character  mentioned  are  generally  put  through  such 
organizations  by  schemers,  who  manage  to  get  their  element  present, 
and  after  much  bluster  and  noise  rush  them  through,  overriding  all 
opposition. 

Many  of  the  New  York  dealers  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  import- 
ing foreign  tobaccos,  and  thus  have  been  instrumental  in  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  American  product.    Wealth  is  always  assertive  and 
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influential  in  shaping  the  policy  of  associations  with  which  it  is  con- 
uectedy  and  that  this  influence  permeates  the  whole  country  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  certain  dealer  in  this  city  is  striving  to  bring 
together  such  dealers  as  can  be  influenced,  and  passing  resolutions  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  of  theKew  York  association,  declaring  them 
as  representing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  Cincinnati  dealers.  Ko 
doubt  conspirators  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  throughout  the 
nation.  With  this  explanation  no  credence  should  be  given  to  resolu- 
tions emanating  from  such  pretended  organizations. 

If  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Kew  York  association  be  adopted,  the 
holders  of  Habaua  leaf,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are  stored  in  the 
various  bonded  warehouses,  who  are  so  disinterestedly  petitioning  for 
an  increase  of  duty,  would  enhance  the  value  of  their  holdings  &om 
25  to  40  per  cent,  and  not  add  to  the  nation's  income  a  single  farthing. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  just  as  soon  as  the  present  supply 
is  exhausted  these  patriots  will  be  in  favor  of  a  lower  tariff,  a  game  of 
'^  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  against  the  people. 

Who  are  the  men  who  so  brazenly  attempt  to  dictate  a  selfish  policy 
to  your  committee?  In  what  proportion  do  they  represent  the  vitally 
interested  element?  There  are  at  least  400  growers  of  tobacco  to  every 
dealer.  Therefore  the  interests  of  tlie  former  (the  many)  should  be  con- 
sulted instead  of  the  few.  What  has  been  the  effect  heretofore  of  legis- 
lating for  the  few,  who  assume  to  speak  for  all  the  people?  Sumatra 
wrappers,  in  which  the  few  have  been  interested,  have  driven  our 
domestic  wrappers  out  of  the  market,  proportionately  depreciating  the 
value  of  the  whole  crop,  giving  it  a  binder  Slier  gradation  instead,  of 
wrapper,  binder,  and  filler,  as  formerly.  For  three  years  many  of  the 
Connecticut  growers  have  not  realized  cost  of  fertilizer  out  of  sales  of 
crops.  Shall  this  state  of  affairs  continue,  benefitting  only  a  few  New 
York  importers  and  the  employers  of  coolie  labor  on  the  Island  of 
Sumatra? 

I  am  a  Bepublican,  and  honestly  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection 
to  home  industries.  The  honest  way  to  encourage  diversified  interests 
is  to  protect  all.  I  know  of  no  case  where  it  can  be  more  justly  applied 
than  in  the  protection  of  the  important  tobacco  interest.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  a  revenue  tax  on  imported  wrappers  be  fixed 
so  high  that  cigars,  Sumatra  wrapped,  could  not  be  sold  profitably  for 
less  than  10  cents  each.  A  revenue  duty  of  $5  a  pound  would  bring 
about  this  desired  result.  This  would  give  the  market  to  our  domestic 
tobaccos  for  all  grades  below  10  cents. 

Suppose  the  New  York  Tobacco  Association's  idea  should  prevail— 
50  cents  a  pound  on  all  grades  of  imported  tobacco — what  would  be 
the  efiect  on  the  hard-working  producer  who  is  ''the  people?"  From 
that  time  forth  there  would  be  no  demand  for  home-grown  wrappers, 
not  even  for  the  commonest  cigar.  Again,  I  would  suggest,  protect  the 
growers  and  the  dealers  can  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 

To  conclude  on  this  point,  I  urge  in  the  interest  of  the  tobacco 
grower,  whose  interests  alone  should  be  considered,  a  duty  of  $5  on 
wrapper  leaf  and  75  cents  per  pound  on  fillers.  If  such  a  plan  is 
adopted,  we  would  have  the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous  tobacco 
growers  in  the  world. 

As  good  citizens,  as  honorable  and  trusted  representatives,  I  appeal 
to  you  not  to  do  anything  to  injure  the  common  people,  whose  labors 
and  inspirations  have  made  this  nation  great,  the  model  for  the  world. 
When  we  reduce  our  producers  to  the  level  of  the  poor  slaves  of  the 
outside  world,  we  not  only  destroy  their  manly  ambition  but  weaken 
and  imperil  the  props  of  the  Government. 
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Think  of  it — in  free  America — in  the  rich  Miami  Valley — growers 
being  compelled  to  sell  their  Zimmer  Spanish  crops  at  3, 4,  and  5  cents 
per  ponnd,  600  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  5  acres  being  as  much  as  one 
man  can  cultivate,  labor  continuing  on  same  for  nearly  a  year,  making 
the  magnificent  sum  of  about  $100  for  the  whole  crop,  not  considering 
extra  cost  of  fertilizer.  As  it  is  in  the  Miami  Valley,  so  it  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  other  tobacco  sections. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  committee  call  upon  Congressmen  repre- 
senting tobacco- growing  sections  for  information,  and,  in  addition,  bring 
before  your  committee  some  of  the  intelligent  growers  of  the  many 
districts  interested  in  the  tobacco  product.  By  consulting  these  people 
you  can  the  more  certainly  arrive  at  a  coiTCct  conclusion  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  multitude  represented  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

As  a  dealer  of  upward  of  twenty  years'  experience,  who  has  devoted 
more  attention  to  improving  tobaccos  in  Ohio  than  all  the  rest  combined, 
I  can  say  conscientiously  that  if  your  committee  will  approve  the  policy 
recommended  herein,  that  in  a  short  period  the  United  States  will  not 
only  produce  all  the  tobaccos  consumed  within  its  broad  domains,  but 
will  eventually  compete  in  the  world's  markets  with  those  grown  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

Give  the  growers  the  protection  that  is  just  and  fair,  and  grand  results 
will  follow.  Instead  of  importing  our  fine  cigars  from  abroad,  home 
dealers  will  patronize  home  markets,  and  our  manufacturers  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  foreign  products  in  the  outside  markets. 


That  your  committee  may  not  be  deceived  by  high-sounding  titles, 
such  as  "The  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers,"  I  deem  it 
prox)er  to  exx)ose  the  character  of  this  organization.  The  total  number 
of  factories  in  the  United  States  controlled  by  this  association  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred.  The  Cincinnati  branch  numbers  six  factories,  and 
Mr.  Krohn  only  represents  four  of  them,  as  two  were  opposed  to  the 
uniform-tax  scheme.  Outside  of  the  six  there  are  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred factories  in  Cincinnati,  whose  managers  are  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  excluding  Sumatra,  as  they  have  been  great  sufferers  by  its 
introduction.  Ten  out  of  one  hundred  of  them  could  not  buy  more  than 
a  bale  of  Sumatra  at  one  time,  and  then  have  to  pay  an  extra  large 
profit  to  the  dealer,  as  compared  to  the  large  manufacturers,  who  mostly 
import  their  own  Sumatra.  Yet  still  another  class  (and  the  largest) 
buy  Sumatra  by  the  pound  at  a  ruinous  price,  making  the  cost  so  much 
greater  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  compete  with  the  larger  manu- 
facturer. If  something  is  not  done  soon  to  protect  the  small  manufac- 
turers (who  are  the  majority),  the  larger  ones  willlmpoverish  and  absorb 
them  and  eventually  form  a  great  trust. 

Mr.  Moses  Krohn  did  not  lack  gall  when  he  said  before  your  committee 
"the  interests  of  the  many  demanded  a  uniform  duty  on  tobacco" — the 
"many"  consisting  of  100  factories  out  of  15,000  in  the  United  States. 
His  counting  the  employees  in  the  syndicate  factories  (he  had  no  right 
to  include  outside  factories,  as  they  are  antagonistic)  as  ^^  being  in  favor 
of  the  uniform  tax"  smacks  of  the  old  slavery  days,  when  laborers  were 
chattels.  I  know  Mr.  Krohn  does  not  speak  aright  of  his  own  employees, 
as  most  of  them  are  Bepublicans,  and  therefore  in  favor  of  protection  to 
producer  and  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Krohn  represents  a  small  body  of  wealthy  manufacturers  (100 
in  all)  Organized  for  the  very  purpose  Mr.  Krohn  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish before  your  committee — enrichment  of  themselves  at  the  expeuse 
TH 48 
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of  the  many.  Therefore,  whatever  they  should  propose,  your  committee 
would  be  justified  in  treating  with  suspicion,  and  branding,  as  the  leper 
of  old,  "  unclean,"  "  unclean.'^ 

Reports  of  the  1896  crop  of  tobacco  have  reached  me  from  several 
States,  which  I  propose  to  compare  with  that  antidating  the  iullux  oi 
Sumatra. 


Locality.  1896.     ;  PreTioas. 


Wisconsin 70, 000  100,000 

Ohio 40,000  80,000 

Fennsvlvania 40,000  120,000 

New  England 45,000  90.000 

Total 215,000  390,000 

215.000 


Difference 185,000 


These  four  States  alone  show  a  falling  off  of  185,000  cases,  or  4,500,000 
pounds,  which  represent  a  loss  to  the  growers  in  favor  of  the  favored 
Sumatra  imx)orters.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  favoring  the  Sumatra 
interests  and  impoverishing  our  own  people.  If  the  present  duty  on 
Sumatra  is  continued,  our  production  of  tobacco  will  continue  to  decrease 
until  it  will  cease  to  be  an  item  in  the  market  and  the  industry  forever 
destroyed. 

Our  low  duties  are  driving  tobacco  growers  into  other  lines,  makiug 
overproduction  and  cheap  prices. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  that  you  are  Americans,  and  to  stand  by 
your  countrymen  as  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  outer  world. 

John  Babnbs. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  4, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

As  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  and  think  that  the  majority  interosted 
in  tobacco  production  and  trade,  and  know  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
have  been  injured  by  the  half-way  measures  heretofore  adopted  at  the  dictation  of 
the  wealthy  New  York  importers,  we  therefore  heartily  indorse  the  snggestions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  now  before  yonr  committee  of  Captain  Barnes,  as  it  affords 
ample  and  complete  protection  for  all  concerned. 

W.   H.    ROFF, 

Dealer  in  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  4, 1837, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  heartily  indorse  the  letter  written  to  yon  by  John  Barnes. 

John  Saur  and  F.  A.  Doebls, 

Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers, 

UNIEOKM  RATE  OF  DUTT  WOULD  COMPLETELT  EUDT  AMEEICAH 

TOBACCO  GEownra. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  farming  of  leaf  tobacco  is  an  iDdustry  which  has  declined  very 
mach  in  Pennsylvania,  Kew  York,  and  Connecticnt  daring  the  last  few 
years.  The  large  importations  of  Sumatra  tobacco  have  compelled  the 
American  farmer  to  abandon  the  production  of  fine  wrapper  leaf,  aud 
as  it  is  unprofitable  to  raise  fillers  and  binders  at  from  1  to  5  cents  per 
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poand,  many  farmers  have  abandoned  the  industry.  Cigars  with  Su- 
matra wrappers  are  sold  as  low  as  $15  per  1,000.  The  filler  used  in  these 
cigars  is  very  ordinary.  The  Sumatra  wrapper  sells  the  cigar.  Sumatra 
is  a  fad  with  a  great  many  people.  The  cbnsumer  would  secure  much 
better  value  if  a  good  filler  were  used  with  a  fine  domestic  wrapper. 
Imported  Habana  is  indispensable  to  the  finest  grades  of  cigars.  We 
have  no  domestic  filler  equal  to  it  in  quality.  To  make  a  uniform  rate 
of  duty  would  be  to  maintain  the  Habana  filler  at  a  slight  advance 
per  thousand  cigars  in  the  cost  of  their  production,  but  it  would  com- 
pletely annihilate  our  great  American  tobacco- growing  industry  by 
flooding  this  country  with  Sumatra  tobacco  at  very  low  prices.  If  the 
duty  on  Sumatra  were  advanced  sufficiently  so  that  it  would  be  used 
on  cigars  the  minimum  retail  price  of  which  would  be  5  cents,  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  believe,  would  not  have  its  revenue  decreased,  and  our  farm- 
ers would  rise  up  and  call  our  legislators  blessed. 

Walter  S.  Babe, 
Packer  and  Dealer  in  Leaf  Tobacco. 


FEED  SCHULZ,  OF  EEW  TOEK,  FAVOES  HIGHEE  DUTT  OK  SUMATEA. 

New  York,  December-  16, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  when  your  honorable  body  gets  at  the 
Sumatra  question  that,  to  my  observation,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
this  country  to  raise  the  duty  thereon  to  at  least  $2.50  per  pound,  for 
this  country  really  does  not  need  that  tobacco.  In  other  words,  it 
hurts  our  farmers  in  disposing  of  their  tobacco — for  instance  Connecti- 
cut, which  product  is  as  good  as  any  Sumatra  tobacco;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  perhaps  that  the  Sumatra  looks  a  little  bit  better  on  the  cigars, 
but  the  smoke  or  the  quality  of  the  Connecticut  is  really  better,  so  to 
say,  than  any  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Fred  Schulz, 
Dealer  in  Havana  and  Sumatra  Tobacco, 


CIGAE  IMPOETEES  FAVOE  A  COMPOUND  DUTT. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  11,  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  cigars,  respectfully  suggest  that  in 
revising  the  tariff  on  cigars  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at  not  more  than 
$2  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  believing  that  this  rate 
will  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  that  received  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  at  the  same  time  amply  protect  the  domestic  cigar  manufac- 
turers. The  average  dutiable  value  of  imported  cigars  is  about  $53 
per  1,000,  and  average  weight  lUf  pounds  per  1,000.  On  this  basis  the 
proposed  duty  would  be  $31.90  per  1,000,  equal  to  the  61.3  per  cent  of 
dutiable  value. 

Taking  as  types  "low-priced,"  "medium,"  and  "fine"  cigars,  the  duty 
proposed  would  be:  Low-priced,  value  $24,  weight  10  pounds, $24.80 
per  1,000,  or  103J  per  cent;  medium,  value  $50,  weight  12  pounds,  $34 
per  1,000,  or  68  per  cent;  fine,  value  $100,  weight  15  pounds,  $50  per 
1,000,  or  50  per  cent. 

Under  the  previous  tariff  of  $2.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  the 
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imports  of  cigars  amounted  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  is  less 
than  1  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that  the  manufacturing  industry 
has  for  some  time  been  established  here  on  a  secure  basis. 

Under  the  previous  tariff  of  $2.50  per  i)ound  and  25  -per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  average  annual  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  five 
years,  1887  to  1891  inclusive,  were  $3,854,000;  and  from  1892  to  1896, 
inclusive,  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $4.50  per  pound  for 
two  years,  and  25  per  cent  ad  va^  3rem  and  $4  per  pound  for  three  years, 
the  average  annual  receipts  wen  $2,496,000,  showing  a  loss  of  $  1 ,358,000 
yearly  to  the  Government.  At  the  rate  suggested  above,  to  wit,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  $2  per  pound,  we  feel  that  the  Government  would 
soon  receive  a  revenue  equal  to  that  for  the  years  1887  to  1891,  stated 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  domestic  cigars. 

Increase  of  conBumpiion  from  1870  to  1896,  a«  indicated  by  tax-paid  cigars  returned  htf 
Internal- Revenue  BureaUf  and  the  imports  of  cigars  for  same  period,  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  1^  pounds  per  1,000  from  total  imports  in  pounds. 


Tear. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
J  881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1K90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Tax-paid. 


Inorease  or 
decrease. 


Number. 
1,139,470,774 
1, 313, 913, 604 
1, 507, 014, 922 
1, 779, 946, 596 
1,887,979,298 
1. 926,  661, 780 
1, 828, 807, 396 
1, 800, 009, 256 
1,905,063,743 
2,019,246,764 
2, 367,  803, 248 
2,682,620,797 
3, 040, 975, 395 
8, 227, 888, 992 
3,455,619.017 
3, 358. 972, 633 
3,510,898,488 
3, 788,  305.  443 
8, 844,  726;  650 
3,867,385,640 
4, 087, 889, 983 
4, 474. 892, 767 
4, 548, 799, 417 
4, 814, 197, 117 
4,066,917,433 
4. 163,  972, 440 
4,  237,  755, 943 


174, 
193, 
272. 
78, 
68, 
'97. 
*28, 
105, 
114, 
848, 
314, 
358, 
186, 
227, 
*96, 
151. 
277, 

M, 
22, 

220, 
387, 
460. 
265, 
•747, 

97. 

63, 


442,830 
101. 318 
931, 674 
032,702 
682,482 
854,884 
978, 140 
054.487 
183,  021 
556,484 
817. 549 
354,598 
913.597 
730,025 
646.384 
925,855 
406,-055 
421,207 
658,990 
504,343 
002,784 
909,434 
397.700 
279,684 
055, 607 
783.503 


Imported 
cigars. 


42, 127. 860 
63,196,960 
70, 452, 160 
77, 972, 660 
71. 801, 920 
68  558,240 
62,692,240 
42, 021. 920 
49,824,400 
49. 512, 400 
52, 192, 160 
49,480,240 
64, 229, 760 
66, 382. 100 
71,341,620 
73, 598. 720 
81,282,640 
89,239,280 
02,277,440 
98,609.520 
102, 102, 992 
101,145.999 
52,726,2^ 
51,168.250 
36,358,090 
37, 466,  638 
36,956,720 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


21,060,000 

7,255,200 

7, 520. 400 

*6, 170. 640 

•3, 243. 680 

•15.866.000 

*9. 770,  320 

6,902,480 

•282,000 

2,649,760 

•2,711,920 

14,749,520 

2,152,400 

4, 958, 360 

2,257.200 

7.683.020 

7.956,640 

8^038,160 

6.332,080 

8, 493, 472 

•956,993 

•48,419,766 

•1,557,983 

•14,800,560 

1, 107. 048 

•500,918 


•Decrease;  all  other,  increase. 

.NoTB. — Consumption  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  >ear  ending  June  30,  1806,  was 
4,237,755,943. 
Imports  of  cigars,  same  period,  36,956,720. 

Cigars  imported,  as  compared  with  total  consumption,  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Total  product  of  cigars  in  whole  Island  of  Cuba,  200,000,000. 

Geo.  K.  McGaw  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  BlackwelPs  Durham 
Tobacco  Co.,  511  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  Robert 
Steel,  1401  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Van 
Beil  &  Co.,  1310  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  John 
Wagner  &  Sons,  233  Teck  street,  Philadelphia;  H.  B. 
Gorauley,  527  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  G.  S.Kich- 
olas,  43  Beaver  street,  New  York ;  Michaeli  Lindeman, 
393  Broadway,  New  York;  Philip  &  John  Frank,  39 
Beaver  street,  New  York;  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.;  Daniel 
Frank  &  Co.;  Hyneman  Bros.;  Davenjwrt  &  Hersey 
Co. ;  Charles  B.  Perkins  &  Co. 
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FAVOES  FIVE-DOLLAR  BUTT  OH  SUMATBJL 

Cincinnati,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  trade  sincerely  at  heart,  I  hereby 
wish  to  state  that  I  as  one  am  much  in  favor  of  an  increased  duty  to  $5 
on  Samatra  leaf,  and  also  Havana  tobacco. 

P.  G.  BURKUARDT, 

Leaf  Tobacco  Broker. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CIGARS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  M.  SEOHE,  PEESIDEITr  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  ASSO- 
CIATIOH  OF  CIGAE  MAKEES,  OF  NEW  TOEK  CITY. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Krohn  said :  Gentlemen,  in  presenting  the  views  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cigar  Manafactarers,  it  has  been  oar  endeavor  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  involved  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  various  interests  centering  in  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
not  look  upon  it  from  a  mere  selfish  or  narrow  standpoint,  for  in  that 
way  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  best  in  the  arrangement  of  a  tariff  as  to  an  industry  which 
interests  so  many  of  our  people. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  a  wrapper  tobacco,  or  rather  Suma- 
tra tobacco,  is  a  matter  of  fancy  or  a  whim.  If  so,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  statement  that  man  is  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made 
has  some  foundation  in  fact;  for  if  we  continue  to  purchase  an  article 
that  we  dislike  and  don't  want,  it  is  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs.  Yet 
the  fact  does  remain  that  people  do  want  the  article,  no  matter  what 
the  reason  may  be. 

It  is  always  supposed  that  in  legislating  for  the  people  the  interests 
of  the  many  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  what  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  a  large  majority  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
all  legislative  bodies.  Legislation  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  equity 
and  justice,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  you  intend  to  do 
what  is  just,  fair,  and  equitable  for  the  industry  that  centers  in  the  leaf- 
tobacco  growing,  handling,  and  manufacturing  industry. 

In  presenting  our  case,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  you  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  many  to  have  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  leaf 
tobacco.  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  you  that  the 
very  large  industry  of  tobacco  raising,  taking  all  the  cigar  leaf  raising 
States  into  consideration  which  have  only  been  repesented  hero  by  tbe 
growers  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  will  be  benefited, 
and  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  have  a  uniform  rate,  and  that  it 
is  only  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tobacco-growing  farmers  who  are 
represented  in  the  statements  made  before  your  committee;  that  whilst 
they  claim  to  represent  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  industry  of  raising 
tobacco  as  a  whole,  they  do  in  reality  represent  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  them,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  in  the  brief  that  we  have 
prepared. 

The  so-called  cigar- wrapper  tobacco  leaf  raised  in  the  United  States 
is  but  a  very  small  item  of  the  production  of  this  country.  Call  it  a  fad, 
call  it  a  fancy,  call  it  a  fashion,  but  our  efforts  are  directed  to  a  great 
extent  in  life  to  please  and  sooth  the  eye  and  taste.  It  may  be  wrong, 
but  nevertheless  that  is  human  nature. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  in  former  years  the  domestic  leaf  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  American  consumer.  I  am  willing  to  indorse  that 
statement.  It  is  also  true  that  homespun  was  worn  by  our  ancestors 
and  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy  under  those  conditions. 
I  do  not  see  any  of  you  gentlemen  wearing  it  to-day.  We  must  progress 
with  the  age,  and  the  fact  remains  that  people  will  seek  that  which  their 
tastes  admire,  and  they  will  have  it  regardless  of  conditions  or  fortifica- 
tions that  you  may  throw  in  their  way. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  or  not  the  greater  number  of  people  interested 
in  this  subject  of  tobacco  are  engaged  in  the  raising.  Take  what  is 
called  filler-leaf  tobacco,  as  against  wrapper  leaf,  and  you  will  find  tbat 
the  proportion  of  wrapper  leaf  raised  in  the  United  States  will  not  bear 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  cigar  leaf,  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. If  that  is  the  case,  should  we  legislate  in  the  interest  of  20  per 
cent  or  in  the  interest  of  80  per  cent? 

I  would  not  ^^^  *  moment  consent  to  appear  here  as  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers  to  advocate  any  cause 
did  I  not  consider  it  just;  and  witbout  taking  up  your  time  any  further, 
permit  me  to  read  a  brief  which  we  have  prepared.  I  trust  that  your 
action  will  be  such  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  not  alone  the 
present  but  also  the  future  eft'ect  upon  the  industry,  for  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  legislate  simply  for  the  moment.  I  would  not  consider 
it  statesmanlike  to  take  into  consideration  to-day  when  it  comes  to  an 
enactment  of  a  law  that  is  to  control  and  regulate  to  a  great  extent 
such  a  large  and  vast  industry.  I  believe  we  ought  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  if  possible  arrive  at  some  conclusions  which  will  make  our 
laws  permanent,  so  we  know  where  we  stand,  and  not  constantly 
change  our  business  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Mr.  Krohn  read  from  his  paper,  as  follows: 

The  National  Association  of  Cigar  Mannfactnrers  of  the  United  States  beg  leave 
to  respectfuHy  submit  the  following  brief  in  connection  with  the  framing  of  sched- 
ule F  (the  tobacco  schedule)  in  the  proposed  tarifl^  revision  bill  to  be  drafted  and 
submitted  to  Congress. 

The  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers  is  a  duly  organized  national 
association  with  a  membership  composed  of  the  leading  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  in  the  United  States. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  well  understand  the  conditions  which  render  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  necessary  at  the  present  time.  Th«y  know  full  well  that  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  place  the  revenues  of  the  Government  upon  a  basis  which  will  meet  its 
current  and  necessary  expenses,  but  they  are  also  advised  of  the  fact  that  the  theory 
of  the  proposed  taritl'  revision  will  be  in  line  with  the  theory  of  protecting  American 
labor  and  American  industries. 

The  cigar  manufacturers,  in  common  with  all  other  American  manufacturers,  are 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  protection  above  referred  to,  and  1  hey  conse- 
quently do"  not  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  asking  any  exemption  from 
bearing  a  just  and  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  our  Government, 
which  burdens  they  have  borne  in  excess  of  their  proportion  compared  with  other 
industries. 

The  tariff  on  imported  leaf  tobacco  during  the  ytist  seven  years  has  yielded  to  the 
Government  a  revenue  as  follows  (the  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics) : 

FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890. 


Pounds. 


UnstemmeU  wrappers 3, 766, 033. 95 

Unstemmed  fillers i    16,644,667.47 

Stemmed  fillers i      1,213,614.85 

1,666.00 


ToUl ; 21,615,532.27 


Amoant. 


$2. 817. 025. 50 

5,825.6:i:<.65 

488, 265. 94 

130.50 

9,128,055.59 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1891. 


Unstemmed  wrappers. 
Cnntemmecl  wrappers. 

Unsteromed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 


FoundH. 


I  Price  per 
I   pound. 


7, 236,  515. 13 

18,  359. 25 

17, 063, 682. 79 

896,755.00 

633,765.00 

Total 1    25,847,077.17 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JITNE  30,  1892. 


$0.75 

2.00 

.35 

.50 

.40 


Amount. 


$5,426,636.39 

36, 718. 50 

5, 972. 288.  93 

447, 877. 60 

253/506. 00 

12, 137. 027. 32 


Unstemmed  wrappers. 
Stemmed  wrappers — 

Unstemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 


Total. 


327,801.87 

72.00 

14,353,039.07 

1, 660,  ISA.  50 

$2.00 

2.75 

.35 

.50 

16, 341. 696. 44 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1893. 


Unstemmed  wrappers. 

Stt^mmed  wrappers 

Unstemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 


2,362,531.29 

6.50 

16, 322, 179. 48 

1,461,192.80 


Total 20,145.910.67 


$2.00 

2.75 

.35 

.50 

$055, 603. 74 

198.00 

5, 023, 563. 77 

8-JO,  391. 76 


6,509,757.27 


$4,  725. 062. 57 

17.88 

5, 712, 762. 83 

730, 506. 40 


11,168,439.68 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Unstemmed  wrappers. 

Unstemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 


2,850,789.06 

13, 495, 554. 32 

1,121,218.94 


Total 17,467,562.92 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 


$2.00 
.35 
.50 


$5, 701, 579. 30 

4,  723, 444. 02 

560, 609. 46 


10, 985, 632. 78 


Unstemmed  wrappers 
Do 

Stemmed  wrappers 

Unstemmed  tillers — 

Stemmed  fillers 

Unstemmed  fillers 


Total. 


351,022.18 

$2.00 

3,758,987.69 

1.60 

8.00 

2.25 

15, 507, 877. 78 

.35 

1, 245, 557. 30 

.60 

20,743.25 

.40 

10,841.00 

.10 

20, 895, 037. 20 

$702, 044. 36 

5, 638, 481. 50 

18.00 

5, 427, 7.'>7.  28 

622, 778. 66 

8, 297. 30 

223.20 


12, 399, 600. 30 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1896. 


Unstemmed  wrapi)ers. 

Do 

Unstemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 

Unstemmed  fillers 


Total. 


4, 191, 015. 30 

307.66 

15, 872,  996. 39 

1, 045, 762. 47 

59, 831. 00 


21, 169, 912. 88 


$1.50 

2.00 

.35 

.50 

.40 


$6,  286, 523. 09 

615. 32 

5,  555,  548. 93 

522,881.23 

23,932.40 


12, 389, 500. 97 


I  desire  to  state  that  we  have  given  here  the  revenue  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  imported  for  the  past  seven  years,  as  we  would  not  con- 
sider it  just  nor  fair  in  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  consider  simply  the 
result  of  any  one  year,  as  the  figures  vary  as  to  the  quality  of  produc- 
tion or  the  quantity  of  production,  and  also  disturbances  in  business  of 
various  kinds  would  have  an  ell'ect. 
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Mr.  Krohn  continued  reading  as  follows: 

Total  tobacco  withdrawn  for  consumption  for  the  seven  years  ending  Jane  30, 1896, 
143,482,728.95  pounds.  On  which  were  paid  duties  aggregating  in  the  sum  of 
$74,718,013.13;  which  shows  an  average  duty  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco  of  51.38  cents 
per  pouud,  and  an  average  duty  upon  unstemmed  tobacco  of  52.35  cents  per  pound. 

The  output  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been 
4,099,137,855,  which  not  only  shows  no  increase  over  immediately  preceding  yean, 
but  a  decrease  uf  over  64,500,000  f^om  the  preceding  year,  whereas  the  output  of 
cigarettes  has  increased  by  881,996,225. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  output  of  cigars  has  not  grown  or  increased  during 
the  past  four  years,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  decreased.  While  it  is  certain  that  the 
portion  of  our  population  consuming  tobacco  is  keeping  pace  in  size  with  the  increase 
of  population,  that  the  volume  of  the  output  has  not  increased  and  has  I'^mained 
almost  stationary  or  decreased,  accentuates  the  point  here  made,  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  cigars  is  not  an  increasing  or  a  profitable  one,  as  compared  with 
many  other  industries,  and  that  the  burdens  which  tho  cigar  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  bear  are  sufficiently  onerous  and  heavy  without  being  added  to. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  not  the  increase  of  consumption  of  cigarettes  and  of 
smoking  tobacco  kept  pace,  added  to  the  natural  use  of  cigars,  with  the 
increase  of  population! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  has,  as  far  as  cigarettes  are  concerned.  I  don't  think 
it  will  apply  to  smoking  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  increase,  according  to  the 
increase  in  population,  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes  instead  of  cigars. 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  two  together  have  made  up  what  would  be  the 
natural  increase! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  showing  that  they  have  resorted  to  a  cheaper 
article  on  account  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Krohn  continued  reading,  as  follows: 

Tho  difference  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  and  filler  tobaccos  has  also  begotten  an 
unfair  competition  in  the  trade,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  ports  of  entry  of 
the  country  fully  95  per  cent  of  all  unstemmed  tobaccos  imported  from  Cuba,  and 
perhaps  even  a  larger  proportion,  have  been  entered  nnder  the  35  cents  per  pound 
tiller  duty.  Not  only  ha«  the  Government  thereby  lost  a  large  amount  of.revenue, 
but  an  unhealthy,  unfsiir,  and  most  inequitable  competition  has  oeen  rendered  possible 
and  indirectly  encouraged. 

This  condition  of  things  has  operated  most  detrimentally,  not  only  as  against  the 
large  body  of  cigar  manufacturers,  but  it  has  also  of  necessity  injuriously  aflected 
their  workmen  as  well. 

As  shown,  a  specific  uniform  duty  of  about  52^  cents  per  pound  on  all  imported 
leaf  tobacco  unstemmed  will  prevent  inequality,  will  prevent  unfair  trade,  will  put 
all  branches  of  this  great  industry'  upou  a  parity  and  fair  plane  of  equality,  will  save 
the  Government  great  expense,  loss,  and  annoyance  in  the  collection  of  its  duties, 
and  will  yield  an  average  revenue  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Government  during 
the  past  seven  years. 

It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  tobacco  growers  may  claim  that  a  specific  duty 
of  52^  cents  per  pound  will  not  atibrd  them  sufhoient  protection. 

The  approximate  consumption  on  all  kinds  of  domestic  cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  about 
60,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  about  11,000,000  pounds  are  used  for  wrapper 
purposes,  and  the  residue  is  used  for  binder  and  filler  purposes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  asked  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  11 
against  89. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Forty-nine  did  you  not  say! 

Mr.  Krohn.  About  20  per  cent  against  80  per  cent,  for  whatever  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  this  so-called  tobacco  wrapper  will  injure  the 
tiller  leaf  tobacco  or  binder,  and  the  statistics  will  show  that  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  high  tariff  to  $2  and  $1.50  even  that  the  price 
of  the  filler  leaf  produced  in  this  country,  which  consists  of  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  product  of  the  cigar  leaf,  has  been  depreciated,  and  that 
it  is  lower  to-day  than  at  any  time  prior  to  such  acts.    And  there  the 
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question  arises,  Is  it  just  and  proper  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the 
20  per  cent  or  in  the  interest  of  the  80  per  cent! 
Mr.  Krohn  continaed  reading,  as  follows : 

Without  entering  into  details  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  levying  of 
the  extremely  high  duty  of  $2  per  pound  on  wrappers  did  not  either  lessen  the  use 
of  imported  wrappers  or  increase  the  consumption  or  permanently  increase  the 
market  value  of  domestic  wrappers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remainder  of 
domestic  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  being  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  most  injuri- 
ously affected  in  price  by  reason  of  such  increased  duty. 

It  thus  appears  practically  and  conclusively  that  the  tobacco  grower  will  only 
be  benefited  by  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  upon  imported  leaf  tobacco. 

A  complete  protection  will  be  given  by  such  specific  uniform  duty  on  the  domestic 
fillers,  which,  as  shown,  constitute  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  product. 

The  cigar  luaunfacturers,  as  already  stated,  have  at  the  present  time  all  the  bur- 
dens they  can  well  afi'ord  to  bear  or  that  they  should  reasonably  and  fairly  be 
expected  to  meet.  Yet  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  duty,  which  will 
be  just,  fair,  and  equitable  to  all,  and  which  will  for  all  time  prevent  abuses,  dis- 
crimination, and  fraud,  they  simply  suggest  that  a  uniform  duty  of  not  exceeding 
55  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobaccos  unstenimed  would  afford  the  tobacco  growers  as 
full  and  fair  a  protection  as  any  tariff  not  virtually  prohibitory  can  give  them,  and 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  a  proper  revenue  and  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  average  revenue  collected  during  the  past  seven  years. 

A  55  cents  per  pound  duty  will  at  the  present  average  price  of  domestic  leaf 
tobacco  be  a  protective  tariff  of  about  700  per  cent. 

While  the  growers  are  certainly  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  fullest  protec- 
tion possible,  yet  the  fact  must  not,  and  will  not,  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  cigar 
industry  is  also  a  great  one,  which  with  its  kindred  branches  employs  many  millions 
of  capital,  and  fully  ten  times  as  man^  workmen  as  there  are  persons  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  no  legislation  which  will  prove 
destructive  and  harmful  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
tobacco  industry  should  obtain  or  receive  any  serious  consideration. 

A  uniform  duty,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  will  certainly  prove  amply  protective 
to  the  growers,  to  the  dealers,  and  to  all  honest  manufacturers. 

Secretary  McCulloch,  in  one  of  his  annaal  reports  to  Congress,  referring  to  tobacco, 
said:  ''An  article  which  is  so  generally  used,  and  which  adds  so  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  large  numbers  of  our  population  who  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor, 
can  not  be  properly  considered  a  luxury."  And  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
framing  a  scheme  of  taxation  upon  an  article  which  has  come  to  be  a  virtual  necessity. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  do  not  appear  before  you  claiming  any  unselfishness  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  involved. 

They  are  in  business  as  business  men,  seeking  to  make  their  business  pay ;  they 
have  many  obstacles  to  meet;  many  opposing  conditions  to  overcome,  and  many 
unforeseen  contingencies  to  face,  which  constantly  arise  in  the  transaction  of  a  busi- 
ness which  at  best  is  a  difficult  one,  requiring  careful  and  constant  watching,  experi- 
ence, and  patience. 

They  are,  in  asking  protection,  willing  to  have  equal  protection  afforded  to  all  other 
branches  of  their  industry.  They  simply  ask,  in  justice,  that  they  bo  not  sacrificed 
or  injured  irreparably  in  carrying  the  scheme  of  protection  too  far  or  to  any  inequi- 
table, harsh,  or  unduly  burdensome  degree,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  higher  rate  of 
duty,  if  the  duty  be  made  uniform,  than  55  cents  per  pound  for  unstemmed  tobacco 
can  be  borne  by  the  cigar  manufacturers. 

A  uniform  duty  as  herein  suggested  will  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  be  just,  fair,  and  equable 
to  all  concerned  6r  interested,  including  the  growers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  their  workmen  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  duty  on  imported  cigars  of  at 
least  $5  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  small  Quantity  of  cigars  imported  during  the  past  fiscal  year  can  not  be  taken 
as  a  standard,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  past  few  months  the  importation  of 
cigars  into  this  country  has  increased  very  materially,  and  this  increase  bids  fair  to 
continue  and  become  augmented. 

Our  domestic  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  are  entitled  to  this  additional  pro- 
tection for  many  reasons,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  sound  argument  can 
or  will  be  advanced  opposing  this  increase,  and  a  considerable  and  needed  addition 
to  the  revenues  can  be  expected  to  result  therefrom. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  claim  that  the  committee  will  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  entire  tobacco  industry  of  the  country  when  it  will  have 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  fair,  just,  and  uniform  duty  on  all  imported  leaf  tobacco, 
even  shoald  the  rate  be  fixed  as  liigh  as  55  cents  per  pound  for  unstemmed  tobacco. 
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Should  the  committee  reach  the  concloBion  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  recom- 
mend a  specific  uniform  duty,  as  herein  suggested,  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under  all  circumstances  it  will  be  impossibJe  for  the  cigar  manufacturers  to 
exist  or  do  business  at  a  rate  beyond  the  present  rate,  and  they  will  prefer  to  submit 
to  the  x>resent  discriminating  and  unsatisfactory  rates  of  duty  and  bear  the  ills  they 
have  as  best  they  can  rather  than  face  the  inevitable  havoc  which  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  exceeding  55  cents  per  pound  would  oertainly  compass  and  accomplish. 

M.  Krohn,  President. 
Morris  8.  Wise,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  maDy  pounds  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  was  consumed  in  this  country  in  the  years  1890  and  1891  f 

Mr.  Kbohn.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  unstemmed 
tobacco  amounted  to 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Krohn.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  consumption  taken  from  the 
reports 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  amount  upon  which  duty  was  paid.  Of 
course  you  know  the  figures  you  have  there  do  not  represent  the  amount 
of  tobacco  consumed  in  making  cigars  in  those  two  years,  don't  you? 
Can  you  give  me  any  figures  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  tobacco 
used  in  cigars  during  those  two  years! 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  should  judge  that  3,750,000  pounds  would  be  about  an 
average. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  how  many  years! 

Mr.  Krohn.  For  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  every  year  from  1890  up  to  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Pretty  near  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  import  of  Sumatra  leaf,  of 
wrappers,  was  during  the  whole  tim  e  of  the  existence  of  the  law  of  1890  ! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Do  you  desire  to  know  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
June  30, 1890! 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  from  October,  1890,  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  McKinley  law  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  in  August,  1894. 

Mr.  Krohn.  Well,  I  have  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  about  6,000,000  pounds  ! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  was  in  1891  7,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  year  1891  the  large  im  por tation  of  7,000,000  pounds 
was  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  rate  of  duty! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  for  consumption  in  American  cigars.  After  the  1st 
of  October,  1890,  the  date  upon  which  the  McKinley  law  went  into 
effect,  until  August,  1894,  there  were  about  6,000,000  pounds  imported. 
During  all  that  time  there  were  imported  of  Sumatra  leaf  wrapper  that 
amount — during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Krohn.  During  the  fiscal  year  1892  there  were  imported  327,801 
pounds,  and  during  the  year  1893  there  were  imported  2,362,531  pounds, 
and  during  the  year  1894  there  were  imported  2,850,000  pounds— leav- 
ing out  fractions;  in  1895  there  were  imported  351,000  pounds,  in  the 
year  1896  there  were  imported  4,191,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Tou  mean  thousands,  not  millions! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  millions. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  1892  there  were  imported  327,000  pounds;  in  1893 
there  were  imported  2,362,000  pounds;  in  1894,  2,850,000  pounds,  and 
in  1895, 351,000;  and  in  1896  there  were  imported  307  pounds  under  the 
|2  rate;  or,  in  other  words,  6,000,000  pounds  under  the  |2  rate  alto- 
gether, and  7,000,000  the  year  before  the  $2  rate  went  into  operation. 
TiiQf  would  average  about  $1.40  per  pound  duty  paid  on  the  Sumatra 
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tobacco  used  from  October,  1890,  down  to  August,  1894.  So  it  would 
seem  that  the  tobacco  raisers  in  this  country  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  the  effect  of  $2  a  pound  on  Sumatra  tobacco 
leaf  would  be;  that  the  McKiuley  law  was  so  short  lived  that  all  the 
tobacco  brought  in  here  was  brought  in  at  75  cents  or  at  $2,  and  the 
average  was  about  $1.40.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Keohn.  The  McKinley  duty  was  in  force  long  enough  to  cer- 
tainly have  its  eftect ;  but  aside  from  that,  entirely  waiving  that  question 
and  admitting  the  point  you  desire  to  make,  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  difference  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  tobacco  will  only 
make  $1  on  1,000  cigars,  as  it  requires  from  2  to  2^  pounds  to  make 
1,000  cigars,  for  wrapper  purposes.  That  is  a  result  of  my  experience; 
I  am  not  guessing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  ever  use  domestic  wrappers? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  the  best  that  you  ever  had,  how  many  pounds  of 
American  tobacco  would  it  take  to  wrap  1,000  cigars? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  should  think  on  an  average  of  about  6  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  would  require  more  and  oome  less? 

Mr.  Krohn.  With  some  it  would  only  take  3  or  4  pounds,  while 
others  take  more,  but  the  average  would  be  about  G  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  your  idea,  under  the  present  law,  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  wrappers  that  come  in  under  the35-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Krohn.  X  have  not  the  figures  just  at  hand.  They  are  here^ 
though.    Probably  sufficient  to  cover  300,000,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Please  figure  that  in  pounds. 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  would  probably  average  4  or  5  pounds  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  mean  3,000,000  cigars,  don't  you?  What  amount 
of  wrappers  came  in  under  the  35-cent-a-pound  duty? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  only  in  so 
far  as  we  know  that  the  ports  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  other  ports  in  Florida 
imported  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  also  that  it  is 
the  center  of  the  clear  Habana  manufacturing  industry,  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  pounds  that  have  paid  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  $1.50, 
it  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  we  know  a  great  deal  must  have  been 
used  for  wrapper  ])urposes  that  did  not  pay  $1.50  and  only  a  small 
proportion  so  used  did  pay  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  state  what  per  cent  of  the  wrappers  of  such 
cigars  as  those  in  weight  would  be  wrappers  and  what  fillers? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  that,  and  for 
that  reason  we  advocate  a  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  give  an  estimate,  can't  you? 

Mr.  KJROHN.  It  would  simply  be  an  estimate  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  Government  officers  or  experts  who  have  been  sent  down  there 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  where  to  draw  the  line  between  filler 
and  wrapper  on  Habana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  those  actually  used.  You  may  take  a  thousand 
cigars  manufactured  from  Habana  tobacco.  ^ 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  importations  from  Tampa 
and  Key  West,  both  of  Sumatra  and  filler. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  don't  care  about  that.  That  is  the  official  report.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  That  shows  what  the  proportion  is.  \ 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  statement  I  should  have  has  been  handed  to  these 
other  gentlemen.    That  would  cover  the  facts. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  that  here.    I  am  trying  to  get  some  information 
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from  you.  Did  you  mean  to  say  in  answer  to  my  question  that  there 
were  about  300,000,000  covered  with  the  imported  wrappers  which  were 
not  reported  here  as  wrappers! 

Mr.  Keohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  your  estimate! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  about  howmany  pounds  of  wrapx)ers  to  1,000  of  those 
cigars! 

Mr.  Keohn.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at,  as  it  varies 
very  much.    It  is  not  like  it  is  in  the  case  of  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Payne.  Give  us  the  minimum  and  maximum,  then,  if  you  can  not 
give  the  average. 

Mr.  Keohn.  Say  about  5  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  some  information  as  to  the  prob- 
able extent  of  the  entries  of  tobacco  from  Cuba,  for  it  comes  mainly 
from  Cuba  of  which  we  are  speaking.  As  I  understand  it,  the  tobacco 
that  comes  from  Sumatra  and  used  as  wrappers  pays  duty  as  wrappers. 
It  is  of  a  quality  that  can  not  be  entered  as  a  filler,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  defrauding  the  revenue  on  that  point.  But  when  you 
come  to  Cuba  tobacco,  of  which  there  is  a  large  importation — last  year 
26,000,000  or  27,000,000  pounds— it  is  substantially  all  entered  and  duty 
paid  upon  it  as  fillers  at  35  cents  a  pound.  I  understand  you  to  say 
there  is  really  a  very  large  part  of  that  26,000,000  pounds  which  is 
wrappers  and  not  fillers,  and  ought  to  pay  a  duty  at  $1.50  according 
to  the  present  law.  Now,  is  there  any  way  of  distinguishing  or  of 
describing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  custom-house  officials  impose 
the  duty  intended  for  wrapper  tobacco  upon  wrapper  tobacco  and  the 
duty  intended  for  fillers  upon  filler  tobacco! 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  board  so  far  has  been  unable  to  devise  a  plan.  This 
question  was  thoroughly  entered  into  at  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  was 
framed,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Schroeder  of  New  York  went  into  an  exhaust- 
ive argument  at  that  time,  and  had  samples  here  to  illustrate  and  show 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  discriminate,  and  various  minds  had  vari- 
ous ideas  as  to  what  was  a  wrapper  and  what  was  a  filler. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  it  do  to  put  a  certain  rate  of  duty  on  all 
Cuban-grown  tobacco! 

Mr.  Krohn.  That  would  not  work  on  account  of  your  having  a 
"  favored-nation  clause."  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  make  it  a  uni- 
form rate  for  fillers  or  for  wrappers  for  all  nations. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Schroeder  stated  in  1890,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  a  leaf  was  suitable  for  a  wrapper  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  cigar! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  oftentimes  it  won't  develop  until  you  have  the 
tobacco  dampened,  moistened,  and  cased,  and  prepared  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  only  by  handling  it  and  assorting  you  can  separate 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  often  then  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  taste, 
and  trade  requirements.  What  one  would  call  a  wrapper  another  would 
not  call  a  wrapper,  even  though  he  may  use  it  as  such.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  you  touch  Sumatra,  because  they  import  none  other.  It 
would  not  pay  them,  and  they  do'not  import  anything  except  what  is 
clearly  a  wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  because  the  Sumatra  is  an  inferior  tobacco; 
can  it  be  used  as  a  filler! 

Mr.  Krohn.  No,  sir;  not  because  of  that.  Because  it  is  selected 
more  carefully,  and  because  it  is  in  itself  plain,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
shows  what  is  fit  for  wrapper  purposes  and  what  is  not. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Do  we  import  any  tobacco  in  considerable  quantity  except 
Sumatra  and  West  India  tobacco? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Very  little,  sir;  we  import  some  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  Mexican  tobacco  fit  for  wrapi)ers? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Some  parts  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  we  were  to  put  the  duty  on  the  Sumatra  wrapper 
pretty  high  to  keep  it  out  and  afford  the  producers  of  wrapper  the  pro- 
tection they  ask,  would  or  would  not  that  increased  or  high  duty  have 
the  effect  of  driving  out  the  small  manufacturers  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  that  effect;  but  if  you  want  to 
put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  practically  keep  it  out,  it  would  have  to 
exceed  $5  by  far. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Would  not  that  duty  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
smaller  establishments  throughout  the  country  that  are  manufacturiug 
cigars,  and  practically  give  the  large  concerns  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir.  On  account  of  this  trouble  in  Cuba,  Habana 
wrappers  have  been  closed  out  from  this  country  for  the  present,  and 
there  have  been  imported  a  good  many  from  Mexico,  and  this  importa- 
tion would  probably  increase  in  the  future  provided  they  have  the  same 
chance  of  importing  or  exporting  it  to  this  country  under  the  35- cents 
rate,  when  the  other  has  to  pay  $1.50,  or  whatever  it  may  pay.  There 
is  an  incentive  there — and  this  is  no  reflection  on  the  officials  in  pass- 
ing tobacco  that  way.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  human  frailty  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  one  or  the  other,  and  will 
always  remain  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  frailty  runs  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
importer  and  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  seems  to  be  the  case.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the 
industry  do  not  advocate  the  continuance  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Evans.  Very  little  of  this  Cuban  tobacco  is  imported  stemmed? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  could  not  devise  a  scheme,  then,  by  which  the  duty 
could  be  fixed  on  fillers  after  they  had  been  ciit  in  such  shape  as  they 
could  not  be  used  for  wrappers  after  they  are  imported? 

Mr.  Krohn.  There  is  a  discriminating  duty  now,  a  relatively  higher 
duty  on  stemmed  tobacco  than  on  unstemmed,  making  an  allowance 
for  the  weight  of  the  stems,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  control  it  and 
we  can  not  see  any  way  to  do  so,  nor  can  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  this  House — for  they  have  failed  to  do  so  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  They  have  been  unable  to  devise  a  plan,  and  no 
one  else  has  been  able  to  devise  a  plan  that  will  work. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  large  use  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  due  to  the 
popular  whim  or  largely  to  the  preference  of  the  manufacturers  to  that 
sort  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  demand  for  it  by  the  public. 
The  manufacturer  is  a  business  man  and  he  is  willing  to  sell  any  wares 
that  the  people  demand. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  those  wrappers  less  charged  with  nicotine? 

Mr.  Krohn.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  not  make  a  nicer  finidb? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  makes  a  nicer  finish  than  the  home-grown  wrapper; 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  it  is  uniform ;  it  has  a  better  finish,  as  has  been 
stated.  The  same  comparison  can  be  made  that  can  be  mapde  of  a  silk 
dress  to  a  cotton  dress.  The  other  wrappers  are  thicker  and  heavier — 
more  gammy. 
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Mr.  Turner.  The  other  wrappers  are  thicker  and  heavier — more 
gummy! 

Mr.  Kbohn.  The  American  wrapper  is;  yes,  sir.  They  have  not  the 
same  finish  or  texture. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  so  much  nicotine  there? 

Mr.  Krohn.  They  are  apt  to  have.  The  more  body  there  is  in  it  the 
more  nicotine  it  is  apt  to  contain. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  this  taste,  of  which  you  speak,  that  prefers  the 
Sumatra  wrapper  to  the  American  wrapper  peculiar  to  this  country, 
or  does  it  characterize  the  smoking  worhl  generally? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  a  uniform  thing  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  that 
that  regulates  the  price  of  the  article.  It  is  not  the  American  consump- 
tion by  itself,  but  the  consumption  in  general. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  world  preferring  that 
wrapper? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  preferred  in  Cuba  over  the  Cuban  wrappers 
or  not? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  not,  sir.  It  is  not  permitted  to  enter  Cuba,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  If  it  were  admitted  there,  is  it  superior  as  a  wrapper 
to  their  wrappers? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  not  in  taste. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  in  texture? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  not  superior  to  our  wrapper  in  taste,  is  it? 

Mr.  Krohn.  In  answering  that,  I  will  say  that  when  Sumatra  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  people  did  not  like  it  and  did  not 
think  it  was  as  good  in  taste  as  our  home  product;  but  as  they  become 
more  familiar  with  it  and  habituated  to  its  use  they  prefer  it. 

Ml".  Payne.  I  suppose  some  people  are  so  depraved  in  taste  that  they 
would  prefer  Sumatra  to  the  Habana? 

Mr.  Krohn.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  telling  you  just  as  I 
know  it  and  see  it  from  experiencing  it.  I  have  bought  the  1891  and 
1892  crops  in  Connecticut,  considered  the  finest  tobacco  raised  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  I  got  the  very  finest  of  it.  I  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  those  goods.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  appearance  of  that 
tobacco  was  equal  to  Sumatra  tobacco  and  that  it  would  sell  well.  But 
instead  of  that  I  have  got  that  tobacco  today  in  my  cellar  and  will  sell 
it  for  50  cents  on  the  dollar  to  any  gentleman  here,  for  the  reason  that 
the  consumer  will  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  estimate  that  300,000,000  cigars  in  this  coun- 
try are  wrapped,  I  suppose  you  get  your  figures  from  the  internal- 
revenue  report  largely? 

Mr.  Krohn.  We  arrive  at  that  partially  from  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  the  industry  in  a  particular  line.  The  revenue 
statistics  do  not  show  what  class  of  cigars  are  manufactured.  But  we 
know  that  there  are  so  many  manufacturers  engaged  in  that  particular 
branch  and  know  about  the  output. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  get  your  estimates,  then,  partially  from  it? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  partially  from  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  that  Cuba  does  not  allow  Sumatra  tobacco  to  be 
imported? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  they  allow  any  kind  to 
enter  their  ports. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  is  this  Cuban  tobacco  brought  into  the  country? 
What  sort  of  packages? 
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Mr.  Krohn.  In  bales.    It  is  packed  in  so-called  bales. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  in  hogsheads? 

Mr.  Krohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  the  Sumatra  prized  in  or  packed? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  also  packed  in  bales. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Did  you  furnish  this  sample  {holding  up  sample  of 
tobacco]  f 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  samples  to 
either  convince  or  deceive  the  committee.  [After  examination  of  sam- 
ple.]   This  I  should  call  a  select  lot  of  American  Habana  seed  tobacco. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Now,  in  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  Sumatra 
wrapper? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  differs  so  far  from  the  Sumatra  wrapper  that  while 
these  leaves  have  been  especially  selected  and  do  not  in  any  form  rep- 
resent the  average  product,  but  represent  in  texture — that  is,  in  the 
fineness,  the  silkiness  of  the  leaf— very  much  the  quality  of  the  Sumatra 
tobacco;  at  the  same  time  when  you  come  to  make  practical  application 
and  roll  them  on  a  cigar  and  have  that  cigar  dried  out  and  get  it  ready 
for  consumption  you  will  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  morning,  as 
they  say. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Did  I  understand  you  to  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on 
cigars? 

Mr.  Krohn.  On  imported  cigars,  as  the  committee  may  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Krohn.  To  raise  it  to  $5. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Five  dollars  a  pound  and  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BussELL.  You  don't  think  the  present  duty  is  sufftciently  pro- 
hibitive, then? 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  only  reason  we  suggested  this  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  clear  Habana  manufacturers,  as,  if  the  specific  duty  passes,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  the  wrapper  leaf  than  they  did  heretofore. 
It  might  possibly  not  be  adequate  as  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Then,  you  make  this  suggestion  anticipating  sonie 
change  in  the  duty  on  the  leaf? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  BussELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  any  increase 
in  the  importation  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Krohn.  There  has  been  of  recent  date.  Within  the  last  few 
months  it  has  increased  considerably. 

Mr.  BussELL.  What  class  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Clear  Habana  cigars  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  BxjssELL.  Take  the  year  1896,  compared  with  1895,  and  the 
importations  have  decreased. 

Mr.  Krohn.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Then  they  must  have  tremendously  decreased  in  the 
first  few  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Krohn.  For  the  reason  that  the  Government  has  prevented  the 
raw  material  from  leaving  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  has  thereby  increased 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  this  country  and  given  them  a  better 
opportunity  to  compete. 

Mr.  BussELL.  I  suppose  if  there  was  no  change  in  the  duties  on 
tobacco  leaf  you  would  not  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  cigars? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  just  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  BussELL.  And  when  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  50  cents  per 
I>ound  you  contemplate  that  increase  in  the  duty  on  tobacco  leaf? 
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Mr.  Kbohn.  No;  we  do  not  anticipate  any  increased  duty  on  tobacco 
leaf — that  is,  on  the  wrapper. 

Mr.  EussELL.  You  said  you  asked  this  increase  from  $4.50  to  $5  per 
pound,  somewhat  anticipating  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  tobacco  leaf? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  On  the  clear  Habana  wrappers.  It  would  affect  princi- 
pally those  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  clear  Habana  indus- 
try, and,  as  they  have  been  importing  their  tobaccos  principally  under 
the  35-cent  duty,  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  uniform  price,  and 
it  would  raise  the  price  of  their  material,  and  therefore  would  not  have 
the  same  chance  against  the  imported  goods  as  they  have  now.  And, 
in  anticipating  that  kind  of  legislation,  we  think  it  would  be  fair  to  have 
an  increase  also  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  correspondingly. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  cigars  per  thousand! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Imported  or  domestic? 

Mr.  Payne.  Imported. 

Mr.  Krohn.  About  12  pounds,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  waste  is  there  in  making  up  those  12  pounds  of 
cigars? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  There  is  probably  wastage  of  26  per  cent,  or  maybe  36 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  16  pounds  would  make  that  12  pounds  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Twelve  pounds  of  cigars,  I  suppose,  would  take  from  16 
to  18  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  figuring  for  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound.  That 
would  be  $9  a  thousand  f  and  how  much  a  pound  did  you  want  on 
cigars? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Five  dollars. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  $60  a  thousand,  besides  the  25  per  cent. 
So  that  duty  on  the  tobacco  would  be  $9.  In  that  way  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  compete? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  clear  Habana  cigars  in  Cuba  and  here  that  it  will  take 
some  time  to  explain.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
you  gentlemen  to  legislate  oftentimes  on  a  schedule.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  intricate  workings  of  many  branches  of  the  business, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  any  committee  to  understand. 

Mr.  Payne.  Don't  you  think  the  duty  on  cigars  under  the  law  of 
1890  is  a  pretty  stiff  protective  duty — a  pretty  fair  protective  duty? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  E.  GUITBT,  OF  TAMPA,  FLA. 

Monday,  Januaty  4, 1897. 

Mr.  GuNBY  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  but  a  few  moments  in  represent- 
ing the  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturers'  interests,  of  both  Florida 
and  New  York — that  is,  the  clear  Habana  industry  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  somewhat  nonplussed  in  listening  to  the  arguments 
presented  to-day,  but  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  interests  of  the  trade  I  am  here  to  represent.  It  seems,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  tlie  leaf-tobacco  growers  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  don't  under- 
stand what  they  want,  but  the  manufacturers  from  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  know  best  what  is  to  their  interest. 

Mr.  Shroeder,  who  is  eminent  authority,  has  asserted  that  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  the  tobacco  growers  they  do  not  know  what 
they  want — that  what  they  really  want  is  a  specific  duty.    It  seems  to 
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be  the  impressioD  left  upon  the  miud  of  this  committee,  from  what  has 
been  stated,  that  the  clear  Habana  ci|i:ar  manufacturers  are  the  people 
who  are  reaping  all  the  reward  from  this  tobacco  schedule,  both  of  the 
McKinley  bill  and  of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  admitted  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  appeared  here 
in  behalf  of  interests  heretofore  heard  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  rate 
of  duty  on  cigar  wrappers  under  which  Habana  cigar  wrappers  can  be 
imported.  You  will  remember  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley bill  the  duty  upon  cigar  wrappers  was  75  cents  per  pound.  I 
believe  that  was  it.  But  there  was  a  standard  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  might  be  wrappers.  Wrappers  were  that  character  of 
tobacco  which  contained  not  less  than  100  leaves  to  the  pound,  of  a  certain 
fineness.  That  w^as  the  law  in  the  classification  of  what  was  wrapper 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  we  appeared  here  and  had  the 
honor  to  address  this  committee — many  of  the  members  who  compose 
it  to-day — to  discuss  the  classification  of  the  schedule  of  tobacco.  And 
the  law  was  passed  in  which  it  was  decided — in  fact,  it  was  contained 
in  the  statute — that  any  bale  or  package  containing  any  portion  of 
tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  should  be  classified  as  wrappers.  That 
became  a  law  over  the  protest  of  the  Habana  people.  The  result  of  it 
was  that  a  strict  construction  of  that  law,  an  actual  construction  of  it 
without  evasion,  absolutely  excluded,  or  would  exclude,  from  the 
American  ports  all  classes  of  Habana.  Habana  tobacco  is  grown  and 
packed  in  the  fields  in  Habana.  The  method  of  its  packing  and  the 
character  of  the  packing  is  absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican purchaser — not  like  Sumatra.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  admitted  by 
the  gentleman  representing  the  seed  Habana  interest  and  the  importers 
that  it  takes  1^  to  2  pounds  to  wrap  1,000  cigars.  The  gentleman  pre- 
ceding me  admitted  in  answer  to  the  pertinent  question  of  Mr.  Payne 
that  it  takes  6  pounds  of  Havana  to  wrap  1,000  cigars,  while  2  pounds 
of  Sumatra  wrapper  will  do  it. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Will  you  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir;  the  dift'erence  in  texture,  in  weight,  and  fine- 
ness of  the  very  best  Habana  tobacco,  as  packed  in  Habanu,  is  of  such 
character  that  there  are  no  bales  of  tobacco,  except  perhaps  one  in  ten 
thousand,  that  will  run  all  wrapper.  The  Habana  people  in  this  country 
must  take  their  tobacco  as  packed,  and  in  the  very  best  bales  there  are 
15  or  20  per  cent  which  must  be  cast  out  as  filler,  while  the  tobacco  is 
heavier,  thicker,  and  not  put  on  the  cigars  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its 
taste.  The  Habana  cigar  sells  upon  its  flavor,  and  the  Habana  wrapper 
is  not  so  thin,  so  fine,  or  so  easy  to  manipulate  as  the  Sumatra.  Conse, 
quently,  the  comxjetition  in  the  making  of  wrapper  is  very  decided,  it 
being  admitted,  as  I  say,  that  2  pounds  of  Sumatra  will  wrap  1,000 
cigars,  whereas  it  requires  5  or  6  pounds  of  Habana  tobacco  to  get  the 
same  result. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  will  take  their  own  figures  for  a  moment, 
you  will  find  that  if  you  take  5  or  6  pounds  of  the  Habana  goods  for 
1,000  cigars,  furnishing  the  filler  at  the  same  rate,  35  cents  a  pound, 
you  will  then  pay  about  the  same  rate  of  duty  upon  your  cigars  that 
you  pay  if  you  take  the  Habana  filler  and  pay  $1  to  92  upon  the  Sumatra 
wrapper.    The  competition  comes  upon  the  wrapper  only  and  entirely. 

The  framers  of  the  McKinley  bill,  as  I  said,  to  be  brief,  decided  that 
they  would  try  that  experiment.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  Tampa  at  the  time,  against  which  so  much  has  been  insinu- 
ated as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Habana  leaf,  and  I  am  not  here  to 
deceive  this  committee  for  one  moment.  It  is  true,  according  to  statistics, 
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that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  which  is  made  to  appear  as 
Habana  tobacco  pays  wrapper  duty.  This  thing  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, thoroughly  discussed.  No  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  recollects  the  discussion  that  took  place  when  the  Wilson 
bill  was  under  consideration  is  deceived  for  a  moment  in  regard  to  this 
thing,  because  we  brought^chedules  here  aud  showed  that  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  Habana  tobacco  which  is  put  in  clear  Ha  bapa  goods 
not  clear  wrappers,  not  2  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  Habana  is  salable  as 
wrapper.  When  you  get  a  bale  of  Habana  wrapper  you  pay  from  $300 
to  $600  for  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  all,  and  when  it  comes  at  all 
this  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  shows  the  payment  of  the  $2  duty. 
Hence  the  showing  of  the  duty  being  so  small.  The  clear  Habana 
manufacturer  must  get  a  part  of  his  wrappers  out  of  the  so-called  fiUeii 
They  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  denying  it. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  many  cigars  could  be  made  from  the  wrappers 
that  you  import  and  pay  duty  on  in  this  way? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  have  not  the  statistics,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  on  my 
side — I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  against  myself— to  say  not  over  5 
per  cent.    It  may  take  12  per  cent,  perhaps,  to  wrap  them. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  had  heard  it  said  you  imported  and  paid  duty 
on  wrappers  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  manufacture  about  3,000,000 
cigars,  and  in  point  of  fact  you  turn  out  160,000,000  all  duly  wrapped. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  That  is  a  mistake  in  figures.  The  proportion  may  be 
about  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wish  we  manufactured  that  much. 
We  do  not  do  it.  We  manufacture  about  100,000,000  clear  Habana 
cigars  in  Tampa. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  But  import  wrappers  enough  to  manufacture  only 
about  3,000,000. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  think  that  is  rather  too  small.  We  probably  import 
wrappers  enough  and  pay  wrapper  duty  on  enough  to  wrap  20  or  25  per 
cent  of  them — maybe  less  than  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  imported  from 
Cuba  last  year  to  wrap  cigars  paid  wrapper  duty! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  imported. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  a  duty  being  paid 
by  those  ports  on  that  portion  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  which  is  imported 
and  used  for  wrappers! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  at  it, 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  You  may  have  noticed  about  5,000,000  pounds  being 
imported  as  filler  tobacco,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was  actually  used  for 
wrapping  cigars. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  That  question  was  raised  before  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Did  you  raise  itt 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  raised  it  before  the  Treasury  Department  when  I  was 
collector  of  the  port,  and  it  was  brought  before  them.  They  took  it  to 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  the 
construction  of  the  Board,  after  the  most  exhaustive  examination  oi 
fact  by  them 

Mr.  Tawney.  On  which  side  of  the  controversy  did  you  apx)earf 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  was  collector  of  the  port.  I  decided  that  that  class  of 
tobacco  which  was  commercially  known  as  wrapper  alone  should  pay 
wrapper  duty.  This  decision  was  sustained  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, was  carried  to  the  Boiard  of  Appraisers  of  New  York,  was  thor- 
oughly examined,  aud  after  extensive  hearings  of  witnesses  from  both 
sides  that  was  decided  to  be  a  correct  construction  of  the  McKinley 
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law.  It  went  on  until  the  Wilson  bill  was  aboat  to  be  framed,  when 
both  sides  appeared  again  before  this  very  committee,  and  there  it  was 
established  to  such  a  certainty  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  law 
itself — the  so-called  15  per  cent  clause — for  the  reason  that  the  Habana 
cigar  industry  was  a  large  one,  that  the  packing  of  the  tobacco  was 
beyond  their  control ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  you  take  a  bale  of 
tobacco  weighing,  say,  100  pounds,  you  can  not  tell  how  many  wrappers 
you  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  it,  unlike  the  Sumatra,  until  it  is  unpacked, 
stripped,  cased,  and  ready  for  use.  It  has  to  be  handled  carefully,  and 
you  may  find  5, 10,  or  15  per  cent  of  wrappers  in  a  bale  of  tobacco  that 
cost  SB  much  in  Habana  as  a  bale  of  Sumatra,  which  is  all  wrappers — 
every  bit  of  it.  The  result  is,  naturally,  that  to  make  the  Habana  peo- 
ple pay  $1.50  to  $2  a  pound  on  that  bale  of  tobacco  will  absolutely 
exclude  it  from  the  American  market.  You  are  paying  your  $1.50  not 
only  on  your  10, 11,  or  12  pounds  of  wrapper,  but  you  are  paying  it  on 
the  other  80  or  90  pounds  of  filler  also. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  the  Board  of  Appraisers  publish  a  decision  on  that  t 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir;  and  have  never  overruled  it  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Would  the  eflfect  of  the  imposition  of  the  duty  that 
is  suggested  result  in  a  transfer  of  cigar  manufacturing  from  New  York 
and  Tampa  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  The  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturing  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  it  would  go  to  Cuba  or  some  other  country, 
where  they  would  manufacture  and  we  would  have  to  import  t 

Mr.  GuNBY.  It  would  necessitate  that.  It  never  could  be  brought 
into  this  country,  except  in  the  lowest  grade  of  Habana  cigars. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  the  main  difficulty  is  in  sorting  or  culling  the 
tobacco? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  that,  provided  it  came  into  compe- 
tition only  with  tobacco  of  its  own  class.  It  occupies  relatively  the 
same  position,  being  a  better  tobacco  to  the  taste,  and  the  average  con- 
sumer likes  it  better  than  the  American  tobacco  itself.  It  takes  6  or  7 
pounds  of  American  tobacco  wrapper  to  wrap  1,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  this  10  or  15  per  cent  that  you  speak  of  being  used 
for  wrappers? 

Mr.  GuNBT.  Leaves  suitable  for  wrapper.  The  difftculty  has  been 
in  what  they  have  called  self- working  bales.  It  is  a  class  of  high 
grade  Habana  tobacco  out  of  which  the  man  that  uses  it  assorts  wrap- 
pers, but  if  he  pays  wrapper  duty  on  the  entire  bale  it  excludes  it  abso- 
lutely. For  instance,  an  ordinary  100-pound  bale  of  good  Habana 
tobacco  that  you  pay  as  much  for  as  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  say 
$110,  might  make  up  in  clear  goods  5,000  Habana  cigars.  Those  5,000 
would  bring  in  the  market  when  manufactured  not  to  exceed  $300  or 
$350 — $60  or  $65  per  1,000.  Ko  higher  price  could  be  gotten  for  them. 
While,  if  you  put  the  $2  duty  on  them  or  the  $1.50  duty  on  them,  and 
add  it  to  your  $110,  you  could  not  get  enough  for  your  manufactured 
goods  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  tobacco  in  the  custom-house. 

With  reference  to  Sumatra  tobacco,  they  will  take  a  bale  of  100 
pounds  and,  I  am  told,  wrap  50,000  or  75,000  cigars  with  it.  I  think  it 
not  unusual  to  make  two,  three,  or  four  wrappers  out  of  a  leaf,  and 
maybe  wrap  100,000  out  of  it  of  small  sizes.  It  is  used  solely  for  wrap- 
pers ;  and  another  thing,  the  less  you  get  of  it  the  better  you  like  it.  It 
is  pretty  and  makes  a  good  cigar,  but  the  Habana  tobacco  is  heavier 
and  its  character  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  wrapper 
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from  the  filler  in  the  ports,  and  this  has  been  not  only  the  experience 
of  this  committee,  but  the  result  of  its  careful  examination,  as  some 
members  of  it  well  know,  in  the  past.  So  in  the  so-called  Wilson  bill 
was  incorporated  the  15  per  cent  clause  regulating  the  importation  of 
the  tobacco,  and  intending  to  cover  the  Habana  importation  solely — 
there  was  no  deceit  about  it.  These  gentlemen  representing  "the 
Sumatra  knew  as  well  as  we  did  what  it  was  put  in  there  for,  and  they 
now  want  to  cover  all  the  cigars  with  Sumatra  and  only  want  to  use  a 
little  Habana  to  make  what  they  call  ''seed  Habana.'' 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  Treasury  has  already  decided  that  under  the  law 
of  1890 

Mr.  GuNBY.  They  were  making  a  new  law. 

Mr.  l^AYNE.  But  they  had  the  decision  of  the  appraisers  that  annulled 
the  old  law. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  understand  that;  but  they  wanted  to  leave  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  their  rights  were  under  it.  It  was  a  vexed  question 
and  they  wanted  to  settle  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  if  you  would  take  a  cigar  and  put  on  a  very 
good  American  binder,  one  almost  equal  to  a  wrapper,  and  then  cover 
it  over  with  this  Sumatra  leaf  it  would  hold  together  pretty  well  unless 
the  cigar  should  get  very  dry. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  A  great  many  people  like  Sumatra  tobacco;  that  is,  they 
like  a  cigar  covered  with  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule, 
tliey  like  it  more  for  its  appearance  than  its  quality.  It  is  a  popular 
cigar,  because  they  put  Habana  filler  in  it  and  it  makes  a  pretty  cigar, 
and  the  wrappers  come  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  the  manufacturers  in  Tampa  use  any  other  tobacco 
than  Habana? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  We  claim  to  manufacture  clear  Habana  cigars  only. 

Mr.  Payne.  Being  in  a  position  to  know,  as  collector  of  customs  there, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  do  not  use  Habana  altogether! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  am  not  collector  of  customs  there  now;  Mr.  Cleveland 
appointed  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  a  manufacturer! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  interested  except  as  an  observer. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  good  deal  of  domestic  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Tampa 
for  some  purpose  or  other. 

Mr.  Gunb  Y.  I  have  understood  some  of  our  factories  have  used  some 
American  tobacco,  and  have  understood  also  that  recently  some  of  them 
have  used  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
clear  Habana  wrappers  now  is  such  that  perhaps  they  have  been  driven 
to  the  use  of  some  other  wrapper.  By  the  way,  we  are  growing  in 
Florida  now  a  very  fine  American  wrapper;  a  wrapper  which  the  peo- 
ple who  grow  it  claim  is  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Habana.  They 
don't  ask  for  any  difference  in  the  schedule  on  Habana  leaf.  They  want 
the  Habana  tobacco  to  wrap  with  the  American  leaf. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  what  county  in  Florida  is  this  fine  wrapper  tobacco 
grown  ? 

Mr.  GUNBY.  In  Polk  County.  There  is  a  very  large  farm  there,  and 
indeed  they  are  starting  now  in  every  direction.  They  are  planting  the 
Cuban  seed,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  a  great  success.  I  believe  they 
claim  to  have  made  a  success  of  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  our  case, 
as  I  understand  it.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  and  that  is  as  to  the  specific  duty  on  wrapper,  on  all  tobacco. 
The  result  of  the  arguments  you  hear  simply  is  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  impose  upon  tobacco  a  specific  duty  of  52^  cents  or  55  cents  the 
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revenue  will  be  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the  past  few  years  when  there  has 
been  a  difference  in  the  rate  upon  wrappers  and  fillers,  and  I  believe  the 
figures  will  prove  that  is  about  true.  But  if  it  is  true  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  Sumatra  leaf,  as  has  been  reported  here,  then  it  is  also  inevitably 
true  that  if  we  have  imported  the  Sumatra  leaf  to  the  extent  we  have  at 
$2  and  $1.50  a  pound,  if  you  impose  the  55  cents  duty,  and  what  these 
gentlemen  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  say  is  true  as  to  the  character 
of  their  soil  when  you  take  the  crops  away  from  them,  there  won't  be 
much  left  of  the  poor  farmer  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  when  you 
get  through. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  What  is  the  possible  increase  in  the  production  of 
Sumatra  tobacco?    What  are  their  producing  possibilities? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  don't  know.  The  question  that  forces  itself  upon  me 
is,  How  large  is  the  consuming  capacity  of  this  country  ?  We  imported, 
I  think,  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  Sumatra  tobacco  last  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  4,191,000  pounds  of  wrappers  altogether. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  At  $1.50.  If  that  is  true,  then  in  order  to  raise  the 
same  revenue  at  50  cents  you  would  have  to  import  three  times  as  much 
wrapper. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  proposition  was  this :  If  there  is  a  52J-cent  duty 
on  every  pound  imported,  and  the  same  importations  were  made  as  last 
year,  both  of  Sumatra  and  Babana  tobacco,  then  it  would  raise  the 
same  duty. 

Mr.  GxxNBY.  That  is  true;  the  diflFerence  being  upon  the  actual  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Instead  of  52J  cents  it  should  really  be  60  cents. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Even  then  it  is  clearly  proven,  I  think,  to  the  committee 
that  that  duty  of  60  cents  would  be  entirely  a  revenue  duty.  It  could 
have  no  effect  as  a  protective  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  Habana  cigar  industry  f 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Not  a  particle  in  the  world,  except  that  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  all  the  filler  which  is  used,  not  only  by  the  Habana  people, 
but  which  is  used  to  three  times  that  extent  to  put  in  the  American 
wrapper. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  still  protective  duty  enough  on  cigars  to  enable 
you  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  duty 
on  imported  cigars  shall  not  be  increased.  We  have  not  asked  you  to 
increase  it,  however.  If  the  committee  thinks  it  is  best  to  increase  the 
duty  on  imported  cigars,  it  will  find  no  opposition  from  the  Habana 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1890  the  manufacture  of  cigars  very  largely  increased  in  Tampa? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  The  manufacture  increased  in  Tampa,  but  it  was  caused 
by  a  condition  of  things  that  then  existed  at  Key  West,  Tampa  getting 
business  that  was  formerly  done  elsewhere  in  our  country.  It  was  not 
a  new  business  that  we  secured. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  told  by  a  cigar  manufacturer  in  Habana  that 
under  the  law  of  1890  he  had  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  trade. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  The  law  of  1890  put  a  $4.50  duty  on  imported  cigars, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  being  educated,  and  they  found 
out  that  a  Habana  cigar  made  in  Tampa  or  Key  West  was  as  good  as 
an  imported  one,  and  this  increased  the  sale  of  cigars  made  iu  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  increased  your  business? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Unquestionably. 
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Mr.  Payne.  And  your  city  had  an  unprecedented  growth  f 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  principal  industry  of  Tampa  is  the  cigar  industry! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  absolutely  the  only  manufacturing 
industry. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  your  increase  in  population  ? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  In  1890  we  had  about  6,000  people,  and  now  we  have 
about  20,000.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  increase  in  the  tobacco 
business  and  from  the  moving  to  Tampa  of  manufacturers  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  because  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  elsewhere) 

Mr.  GuNBY.  No,  sir;  it  is  because  we  are  adjacent  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba  and  have  good  communication  with  that  island.  We  have  a  line 
of  steamers  running  between  Tampa  and  Habana  three  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Evans.  Going  back  to  that  15  per  cent  clause,  under  paragraph 
686  of  the  Wilson  bill,  do  you  know  of  any  habit  in  Cuba  of  putting  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  wrappers  in  the  bales,  so  as  to  evade  that  duty? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  There  is  no  such  habit.  I  can  state  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  instance  of  false  packing  of  tobacco.  There  may  have 
been  some  instances,  but  none  have  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  For 
instance,  if  a  class  of  tobacco  which  is  wrapper  clearly  is  packed  in  a 
bale  which  is  filler  clearly,  no  matter  what  the  proportion  is,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  evade  the  law,  and  as  a  penalty  it  is  all  classed  as 
wrapper.  The  15  per  cent  clause  was  the  simple  recognition  of  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory  that  confronted  us.  It  was  the  absolute  condition 
of  the  tobacco  as  packed  in  Habana  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
an  imposition  of  wrapper  duty  would  make  you  pay  wrapper  duty  on 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  filler,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  and  keep  up  the 
business. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  any  of  the  plantations  raising  this  tobacco  in 
Cuba^owned  by  Americans? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  know  of  none.  If  there  is  a  single  plantation  in  Cuba 
owned  by  Americans,  I  don't  know  of  it.  I  know  one  instance  where 
a  firm  of  Habana  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  certainty,  leased  for  several  years  a  farm  in  the  province  of 
Habana.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  knowledge.  The  tobacco  is  grown  on  the  plantation  and  packed 
there. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  most  of  it  raised  in  the  province  of  Habana  t 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  facts  to  say  where. 
There  is  another  province,  I  think,  that  raises  a  finer  tobacco,  and  I 
think  a  great  deal  is  raised  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Bio,  where  the 
war  is  now  going  on.  The  different  provinces  produce  different  classes 
of  tobacco,  dependent  largely  on  the  soil. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  if  there  are  not  15  per 
cent  of  these  imported  bales  that  contain  wTapi)ersf  Where  do  these 
bales  come  from  that  cover  this  vast  output! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  don't  say  that.  The  law  is  if  no  bale  contains  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  it  can  come  in  under  that  duty. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bales  of  Cuban  tobacco  imported  into  Tampa  run  more  than  15  per  cent 
in  wrappers. 

Mr.  GuNBY.  I  said  that  some  of  the  bales  did.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  wrappers  and  fillers  in  Cuba,  in 
the  average  bale  of  tobacco.  There  is  a  large  class  of  Habana  tobacco 
which  is  of  high  grade,  of  which  8  or  10  or  12  per  cent  may  be  wrappers 
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and  all  the  balance  filler.  That  we  can  not  avoid.  There  is  no  way  to 
avoid  it. 

Mr.  PAY?fE.  Do  they  make  an  examination  at  the  custom-honse  to 
see  if  these  bales  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  of  wrappers? 

Mr.  GuNBY.  They  onght  to.  In  every  instance  they  take  one  of  ten 
bales,  open  it,  examine  it,  and  see  what  its  character  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  wet  it! 

Mr.  Gtjnby.  Fo,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  make  any  examination,  but 
determine  the  fact  simply  by  looking  at  the  tobacco! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  They  do  not  make  any  examination  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  tobacco  is  wrapper.  If  they  did  they  would  ruin  the 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  ruin  the  tobacco  business! 

Mr.  GuNBY.  Yes;  and  ruin  the  tobacco  business,  too. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOEGE  J.  SMITH,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  that  branch  of  the  industry  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected. In  our  cigar  manufacturing  we  use  very  largely  Sumatra  and 
domestic  wrappers,  and  I  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subject  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Gunby,  who  represents  the  clear  Habana  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Gunby  came  to  New  York  recently  and  while  he  was  there  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  wrote  to  the  Treasury 
Department  stating  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gunby  was  there 
in  the  interest  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  or  in  the  interest  of  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  We  now  know  that  he  is  here  in  the 
interest  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  Florida,  and  probably  of  New 
York.  There  are  120,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  Florida  of  clear 
Babana  tobacco,  the  total  number  of  such  cigars  manufactured  in  the 
country  being  161,000,000,  and  the  wonderful  miracle  is  presented  of 
120,000,000  cigars  being  manufactured  out  of  25,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
of  which  only  25  per  cent  is  wrappers.  Now,  I  ask,  is  that  fair  to  the 
manufacturers  who  are  using  Sumatra  wrappers,  on  which  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  $1.50  per  pound,  to  have  to  meet  these  Tampa  made 
cigars,  of  which  not  over  1  per  cent  has  paid  the  duty  on  wrappers! 
Three  hundred  millions  of  cigars  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cigars  made  in  this  counti^y  and  covered  with  Habana  wrappers,  and 
I  ask,  is  it  fair  for  anybody  to  come  here  and  advocate  the  retention  of 
that  section,  when  the  facts  are  that  they  are  constantly  avoiding  the 
duties  on  wrappers,  have  always  avoided  them,  and  have  never  paid 
them  honestly?  I  submit  that  question  to  your  reflection,  whether  a 
duty  should  be  so  framed  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  who  use  either  Sumatra  or  domestic  wi'appers  and  who  number 
over  29,000  and  employ  upward  of  200,000  people  should  be  injured 
by  legislation  in  favor  of  515  manufacturers  in  Florida  and  in  favor  of 
a  few  in  the  North  who  employ  not  over  five  or  six  thousand  people, 
most  of  whom  are  Cubans  or  Spaniards,  and  very  few  of  whom  ever 
become  naturalized  citizens. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  pounds  of  Cuban  tobacco  does  it  take  to 
wrap  1,000  cigars?    . ' 

Mr.  Smith.  Ther^  is  a  class  of  Cuban  tobacco  known  as  Perdito 
tobacco,  3  or  4  poi/ids  of  which  will,  on  an  average,  wrap  1,000  cigars; 
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and  what  falls  from  that,  and  is  not  used  as  wrappers,  is  useful  as  a 
filler.  With  Sumatra  tobacco  it  takes  about  2J  pounds  to  wrap  1,000 
cigars.  What  actually  goes  on  the  cigar  is  less  than  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  6  cents  a  jiound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  Sumatra  tobacco  wraps  three  times  as 
many  cigars  as  the  Cuban  tobacco! 

Mr,  Smith.  !N^o,  not  three  times  as  many ;  perhaps  twice  as  many. 
But,  as  I  said,  what  falls  off  from  the  Cuban  tobacco  is  valuable,  while 
what  falls  off  from  the  Sumatra  is  worth  only  6  cents  a  pound, 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  cigars  are  made  out  of 
American  fillers  and  Cuban  wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  except  on  a  very 
limited  scale. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  use  Sumatra  wrappers  or  American  wrappers 
in  your  own  business! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  use  both. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  In  what  proportion! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  use  fully  90  per  cent  of  Sumatra  wrappers. 
•  Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  10  per  cent  of  American! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  filler  do  you  use! 

Mr,  Smith.  Half  of  the  filler  that  we  use  is  Cuban  tobacca  and  the 
rest  is  domestic  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  Cuban  wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  very  small  proportion, 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  import  any  Cuban  wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  Cuban  wrappers  I  use  is 
merely  in  cigars  which  I  make  up  occasionally  for  a  few  smokers. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  What  do  you  do  with  the  remnants  of  your  Sumatra 
wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  sell  it  for  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  notice  that  sometimes  you  and  other  witnesses  speak 
of  300,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country  every  year,  and  again 
of  160,000,000.    I  wish  you  would  explain  that  matter. 

Mr.  Smith,  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  there  were  over 
160,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  a  careful 
estimate  shows  that  120,000,000  of  them  were  manufactured  from  clear 
Cuban  tobacco.  The  balance  of  the  cigiars  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  of  clear  cuban  tobacco  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about 
180,000,000,  though  I  think  the  estimate  a  trifle  high. 

ADDITIOlf  AL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY  CIGAR  MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 

New  Yoek,  January  6y  1897., 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  cigar  manufacturers,  representing  the  cigar 
manufacturers'  interests  of  New  York  City,  who  appeared  before  your 
committee  on  January  4,  having  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
your  decisions  would  be  largely  influenced  in  fixing  such  rates  as  would 
tend  toward  increasing  the  tariflF  revenues,  coupled  with  such  protec- 
tion as  would  not  tend  to  interfere  with  those  primary  objects  that  you 
have  in  view,  beg  leave  herewith  to  submit  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion the  following  facts  and  statistics,  together  »yith  our  practical  rec- 
ommendations toward  best  securing  the  desired  ottject. 
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We  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  the  present  existing  tariff,  as  far  as 
tobaccos  are  concerned,  does  and  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  from  this  article,  and  that  any 
changes  that  you  may  make  tending  toward  higher  duties  will  defeat 
your  object  and  result  in  a  decreased  revenue,  besides  being  harmful 
to  the  tobacco  and  cigar  manufacturing  interests,  and  without  the 
slightest  particle  of  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

We  substantiate  our  statement  by  referring  you  to  the  statistics  of 
consumption  of  tobaccos  for  the  seven  years  ending  June  30, 1896.  The 
following  were  the  net  totals  for  said  years  received  from  revenue  on 
tobacco,  viz : 


1890..... $9,128,055.59 

1891 12,137,027.32 

1892 6,509,757.27 

1893 11,168,439.63 


1894 $10,985,632.78 

1895 12,399,600.30 

1896 12,389,500.97 


The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1894  (this  being  the  year  during 
which  wrappers  paid  $2  duty),  being  dissected,  show  the  following  col- 
lections, viz : 

For  wrappers $5,701,579.30 

For  fillers 4,723,444.02 

For  stemmed  fillers 560,809.46 


Total 10,985,632.78 

During  this  year  (1894)  wrappers  paid  $2  duty,  fillers  35  cents,  and 
stemmed  50  cents. 
iNow,  in  1895  we  fi.nd  the  following  statistics : 

Collected  for — 

Wrappers  at  $2  per  pound $702, 044. 36 

Wrappers  at  $1.50  per  poand 5, 638, 451. 50 

Fillers,  nnstemmed,  35  cents  per  pound 5, 427,  757. 28 

Fillers,  stemmed,  50  cents  per  pound 622, 778. 66 

Fillers,  nnstemmed  (scraps),  at  40  cents  per  pound 8, 297. 30 


Making  a  total  of 12,399,600.30 

For  1896  statistics  show  the  following: 

Collected  for — 

Wrappers  at  $1.50  per  pound $6,286,523.09 

Wrappers  at  $2  per  pound 615. 32 

Fillers  at  35  cents  per  pound 5, 555, 548. 93 

Fillers,  stemmed,  at  50  cents  per  pound 522, 331. 28 

FiUers,  nnstemmed  (scraps),  at  40  cents  per  pound 23, 932. 40 


Making  a  total  of 12,389,500.97 

We  have  selected  the  year  1894  as  a  fair  comparison  to  1895  and 
1896,  for  the  reason  that  that  year,  viz,  1894,  was  the  best  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  McKiiiley  rate,  as  during  that  year  we  know  that  no 
wrappers  were  consumed  in  this  country  that  were  withdrawn  from 
bond  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKiuley  bill.  An  additional  evi- 
dence of  this  assertion  you  will  find  in  the  statistics  of  the  year  1893, 
showing  that  during  that  year  there  were  withdrawn  for  consumption 
2,362,531  pounds  at  the  $2  rate,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  in  the 
year  1892. 

We  dwell  upon  this  point  strongly,  as  there  seems  to  be  an  impres- 
sion in  your  committee  that  the  McKiuley  rate  never  had  a  fair  test  of 
showing  what  revenue  it  would  produce. 
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These  figures,  better  than  any  words  or  argument,  prove  that  under 
the  present  rate  of  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  wrappers  and  35  cents  on 
fillers,  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  has  been  collected  during  1895  and 
1896  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

You  will  notice  that  the  reduction  of  the  Sumatra  duty  from  $2  to 
$1.50  stimulated  the  use  of  that  material,  as  well  as  that  of  Habana 
filler. 

These  statistics  should  be  convincing  proof  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  any  changes  made  tending  toward  increased  duties  must 
inevitably  result  in  a  decreased  consumption,  and  additional  and  oner- 
ous burdens  placed  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  result  in  little  or  no 
increased  protection  to  the  farming  interests. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  tobacco  schedule  could  yield  a 
larger  revenue  than  it  at  present  does  is  by  framing  the  law  so  that  the 
Government  will  collect  all  it  is  entitled  to  under  the  wrapper  clause, 
which,  if  enforced,  will  result  in  at  least  $1,000,000  to  $1,250,000  addi- 
tional revenue  on  unstemmed  wrappers,  proving  the  total  possible  to 
be  realized  on  tobaccos  to  upward  of  $13,500,000. 

Eespectfnlly  submitted. 

Walteb  a.  Scheffbb, 
Of  Wertheim  &  Scheffer,  New  York, 

GEOBaE  J.  Smith, 

0/Fowelly  Smith  &  Co. 


STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  L.  H.  KETTDECEXR,  OF  BALTIKORE,  MD., 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Keudeoker  said :  We  Baltimoreans  are  in  favor  of  a  tax  of  50 
cents  per  pound  on  all  imported  leaf  tobacco,  which  would  give  the 
Government  more  revenue  than  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  wrapx)ers  and  35 
cents  on  fillers.  The  way  we  figure  it  is  this:  18  pounds  of  fillers  at  15 
cents  per  pound  additional  duty  amounts  to  $2.70;  taking  from  that 
the  loss  of  $1  a  pound  on  2  i^ounds  of  Sumatra  (necessary  for  the 
wrapping  of  ov.er  1,000  cigars),  will  leave  a  net  increase  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  70  cents  on  every  1,000  cigars.  It  costs  10  cents  a  pound  to 
raise  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country,  and  therefore  a  duty  of  60  cents  a 
pound  oil  imported  leaf  tobacco  is  good  protection  to  the  farmer  of  the 
United  States.  A  duty  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  of  what  it  costs 
to  raise  the  article  in  this  country  is  sufficient  protection  for  our  farmers. 
That  would  be  protection  against  any  kind  of  cheap  labor.  We  further 
claim  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  out  Sumatra  tobacco  unless  you  put 
a  duty  of  $5  or  $10  a  pound  on  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  even 
would  keep  it  out.  We  Baltimoreans  claim  that  a  uniform  duty  of  50 
cents  a  pound  would  prevent  fraud,  and  would  also  increase  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Government. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L  S.  ELLISOK,  OF  17EW  TOEK,  K.  Y. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Ellison  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
correct  some  statements  made  here  this  morning  by  the  representatives 
of  tobacco  growers.  One  statement  which  they  made  was  that  Sumatra 
tobacco  is  raised  by  cheap  coolie  labor.    !Now,  I  know  that  it  costs  24^ 
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cents  a  pound  to  raise  Sumatra  tobacco,  while  it  costs  tlie  grower  of 
tobacco  in  Connecticut,  where  the  highest  price  leaf  is  grown,  only  from 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound;  and  it  costs  the  tobacco  grower  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  low  as  5  and  6  cents  a  pound.  Now,  the  growers  of 
domestic  tobacco  have  got  24^  cents  a  pound  to  contend  with  in  the 
matter  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  product.  When  I  say  24J  cents  a  pound  for  Sumatra  tobacco, 
I  mean  Sumatra  tobacco  as  grown — filler,  binder,  and  wrapper,  all 
together.  You  have  not  heard  the  prices  which  this  Sumatra  tobacco 
brings  in  Amsterdam.  I  have  here  a  list  commencing  with  1864,  when 
the  Sumatra  tobacco  first  made  its  appearance  in  Amsterdam  to  the 
amount  of  50  bales.  That  was  the  entire  crop  for  that  year.  The 
product  increased  until  1882,  when  102,050  bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
were  brought  into  market  and  were  sold  at  49|  cents  a  pound.  At  that 
time  our  domestic  tobacco,  without  any  Sumatra  competition,  sold  at 
an  average  running  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound.  In  1884  the  number 
of  bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco  was  125,264,  and  the  tobacco  then  sold  at 
523  cents  per  pound.  It  increased  until  1890,  when  we  got  our  first  h  igh 
protective  duty  put  on  tobacco.  Up  to  1890,  when  the  high  protective 
duty  was  put  on  tobacco,  the  domestic  growers  of  tobacco  got  a  much 
higher  price  for  their  product  than  they  have  received  since  1890.  All 
these  stories  about  coolie  labor  at  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day  are  mere 
fake  stories.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  companies  engage  coolies  for  the 
season,  and  these  coolies  get  from  $300  to  $500  for  the  season.  Besides 
that,  they  receive  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  in  advance,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  desert  without  going  to  work,  so  that  the  companies 
are  out  of  their  money.  When  the  coolies  do  come  to  Sumatra  to  work, 
they  are  housed,  fed,  and  taken  care  of  in  the  hospitals  at  the  expense 
of- the  company,  so  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  laborers  receiving 
only  from  7  to  8  cents  a  day.  In  fact,  the  average  price  of  raising 
Sumatra  tobacco  is  24^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Warner.  Where  are  these  companies  located? 

Mr.  Ellison.  Partly  in  Holland,  partly  in  Germany,  partly  in  Eng- 
land, and  partly  in  Switzerland.  We  tried  to  get  up  an  American  com- 
pany to  control  part  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  that  is  how  we  came 
to 'find  out  these  figures.  We  found  that  the  raising  of  tobacco  there 
would  cost  too  much.  It  costs  fully  twice  as  much  to  raise  Sumatra 
tobacco  as  it  does  to  raise  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  this  morning  spoke  of  the  value  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  But 
that  value  is  for  the  best  grades.  Up  to  1893  they  raised  a  fine  leaf,  a 
regular  legitimate  leaf.  Then  the  fashion  changed,  and  people  wanted 
spots  on  their  cigars,  and  so  the  companies  began  to  cut  the  leaf  before 
the  crop  was  mature;  and  of  course  only  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
crop  was  fit  for  our  market.  Sumatra  tobacco  has  become  the  wrapper 
leaf  of  the  world.  Out  of  a  crop  of  240,000  bales  last  year  we  imported 
the  magnificent  amount  of  19,000  bales,  every  other  bale  of  the  crop 
being  sold  in  other  countries.    That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  call  at  the  office  of 
the  Dutch  secretary  of  agriculture  in  1891,  just  following  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  law.  He  spoke  of  the  great  injury  of  that  legislation 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  almost 
refused  to  talk  to  us  about  the  Chicago  matter  about  which  we  had 
called  because  of  the  great  harm  which  that  legislation  had  done  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands.    Can  you  explain  why  that  was? 

Mr.  Ellison.  I  do  not  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  But  I  do. 
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Mr.  Ellison.  Naturally.  But  the  Americans  are  competitors  for 
their  finer  grades  of  tobacco,  and  if  they  lose  in  this  competition  they 
naturally  feel  it. 

Mr.  Whbelee.  State  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  production 
of  this  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Mr.  Ellison.  The  production  can  not  be  extended  much  more.  A 
great  many  of  the  companies  have  had  to  get  out  of  the  business. 
They  do  not  cultivate  the  ground  every  year. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Is  the  ground  that  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
tobacco  limited? 

Mr.  Ellison.  Yes;  it  is  limited.  In  1890  the  average  price  of  Suma- 
tra tobacco  was  26^  cents  a  x>ound;  in  1891  it  was  33f ;  in  1892  it  was 
45| ;  in  1893  it  was  52| ;  in  1894  it  was  43^  5  in  1895  it  was  32 J.  So  you 
see  how  that  price  varies.  These  are  the  average  prices  at  which  the 
crop  sold  at  Amsterdam.  Americans  do  not  buy  it  at  these  sales  at 
Amsterdam  because  they  can  not  afibrd  to  buy  a  large  number  of  bales 
at  a  time.  The  bids  are  made  by  J)utch  houses,  English  houses,  and 
German  houses,  and  American  importers  have  to  buy  S'om  them.  They 
do  not  buy  directly. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  the  Sumatra  tobacco  is  not  sold  at  Amsterdam  to  the 
highest  bidder!    That  statement  was  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Ellison.  It  is  sold  to  those  who  make  the  highest  bid  for  the 
entire  lot.  The  entire  lot  may  be  700  bales,  and  the  tobacco  is  then 
divided  into  first  grade,  second  grade,  third  grade,  etc. 

MEMORIAL  OF  BALTIMORE  MAITXFEAGTURERS  AHD   IMPORTERS 

FAVORINO  UNIFORM  DUTT. 

Baltimoee,  January  2j  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We,  the  undersigned  cigar  manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers  in 
leaf  tobacco,  do  most  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
change  the  tobacco  schedule  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  so  as  to 
make  the  duty  on  all  leaf  tobacco  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  tariff  law  levies  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  all-leaf 
tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  all  other  tobacco  35  cents  per 
pound. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  of  $1.50  per  pound  we  con- 
sider excessive  and  unjust  to  the  cigar  manufacturers,  who,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  business  of  manufacturing  cigars,  are  compelled  to  use  the 
Sumatra  and  Habana  wrapper  leaf. 

We  believe  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  leaf  tobacco 
would  produce  more  revenue  than  the  present  rates  of  $1.50  and  35 
cents. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  paying  the  rate 
of  35  cents  is  far  in  excess  of  that  paying  $1.50,  and  we  think  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  pound  would  be  sufficient  protection  for  the  American 
farmer,  as  it  is  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than  he  can  get  for  his  prod- 
uct, and  experience  has  proved  that  they  can  not  raise  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  that  will  compare  with  the  product  of  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Sumatra  for  cigar-manufacturing  purposes. 

We  furthermore  claim  there  are  at  least  300,000  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  cigars  in  the  United  States  against  30,000  engaged  in  rais- 
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ing  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  and  that  the  journeyman  cigar  maker  is  the  one 
who  has  been  paying  the  increased  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  of  $2  x)er  pound  and  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers.  Their  wages 
were  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Increase  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf.  And  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Jos.  Merfeld  &  Co.,  Freeman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Sneeringer  &  Co., 
Frank  K.  Bowers  &  Co.,  M.  Kemper  &  Sons,  K.  B.  Ramos, 
G.  W.  Lentz  &  Co.,  H.  Joesting  &  Bro.,  Wm.  A.  Boyd 
&  Co.,  Chas.  n.  Klemm  &  Sons,  F.  Horwitz  &  Co., 
C.  C.  Isaacs  &  Son,  L.  H.  Neudecker,  C.  H.  Brenaman 
&  Co.,  Elliot,  Ottenheimer  &  Elliot,  Heiueman  Bros., 
E,  J.  Oppelt  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  F.  W. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Geo.  W.  Emich  &  Co.,  F.  &  J.  Faisten- 
hamer,  Isidor  Merfeld,  Ed  Wischmeyer  &  Co.,  Kraus  & 
Co.,  Becker  Bros.,  Wm.  H.  Myers  &  Bro. 


THE  A  B.   SAHTA  ROSA  C0MPAH7,  OF  SAVAITOAH,  GA,  FAVOES 

UHIFOEM  DUTY. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  pleasure  in  referring  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
to  our  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States 
Senate,  Senator  Voorhces  being  chairman,  some  three  years  ago,  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  Our  letter  and  many  others  of  prominent 
tobacco  and  cigar  men  were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  34,  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  replies  to  tariff  inquiries  No.  42G7  to  4428,  May  20,1894. 
Those  letters  will  give  you  much  valuable  information  and  points  on 
the  subject.  There  are  many  clear  Habana  cigars  being  manufactured 
in  this  country  and  sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  such  low  prices  that 
the  retailers  are  enabled  to  sell  them  at  5  cents,  making  a  good  profit. 
Those  goods  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Tampa  and  Key  West 
and  other  localities,  and  seriously  hurt  those  made  in  this  country 
with  our  domestic  tobacco.  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  suggestions  that 
a  uniform  specific  duty  of  at  least  50  cents  on  unstemmed  and  75  cents 
on  stemmed  tobacco  would  be  the  only  solution  possible  on  the  subject. 
Most  manufacturers  of  Habana  cigars  import  their  tobacco,  which 
stands  them  at  a  cost  of  from  70  to  85  cents  per  pound,  including  duty. 
This  explains  the  tremendous  and  ruinous  competition  that  the  clear 
Habana  cigars  are  making  on  those  made  fully  or  in  part  with  our 
domestic  tobacco. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  tobacco  growers'  attention  has  not  been  called 
to  this  important  fact,  else  they  would  not  be  so  obstinate  in  pleadingfor 
protection,  making  Sumatra  wrappers  their  objective  point,  when  really 
it  is  their  best  friend,  as  the  more  Sumatra  is  used  the  more  demand 
there  is  for  domestic  tobacco,  as  it  is  used  very  extensively  in  combina- 
tion with  same. 

Bartholomew  Santa  Kosa, 
No.  202  Jefferson  Street^  Savannuhj  Oa.^ 

Manufacturer  of  Habana  Cigars. 
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CBEAGH,  OTEDKirECHT  &  CO.,  OF  PHUADELPHLi,  OPPOSE  REDUGTIOH 

OF  DUTY  ON  TOBACCO. 

« 

Philadelphia,  December  31, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  manufacturers  of  cigars,  we  are  naturally  very  much  interested 
in  the  proposed  change  of  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars.  In  our 
opinion,  as  the  Government  needs  an  increased  revenue,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tobacco.  We  favor  an  increased  duty  on 
cigars,  or  the  enactment  of  a  bill  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  one  of 
the  trade  journals,  which  follows: 

PROPOSED   ACT   OF   CONGRESS. 

A  BILL  to  increaae  the  duty  on  cigars,  dgarettes,  and  cheroots  imported  into  the  United  States  flnom 
a  country  that  prohihits  the  exportation  of  loaf  tobacco  to  the  United  States. 

Be  a  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Americ4i 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds  four  dollars  per 
pound  and  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including 
wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed  upon  cigars: 
Provided,  nevertkelesSf  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
cheroots  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  country  whero  the 
exportation  of  wrapper  or  filler  tobacco  into  the  United  States  is  prohibited  by  law, 
decree,  or  executive  order,  or  upon  which  an  export  duty  is  levied,  upon  wrapper  or 
filler  tobacco,  a  duty  of  twelve  dollars  per  pound  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  are  herein  imposed  upon  cigars :  Provided  further.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  certiiy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  fact  that  any 
prohibitive  orders  or  export  duty  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  has  been 
revoked,  when  and  in  the  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  forego 
the  collection  of  the  additional  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  cigars,  ciguretteis,  and  cheroots  imported  from  said  country.  All 
acta  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Gbeagh,  Gudknecht  &  Co., 

ManvfcLcturera  of  Havana  Oifars. 


HEKRY  TEAISEE  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON,  PROTEST  AGAINST  CHANGE 

IN  DUTT  OR  INTEENAIrEE VENUE  TAX. 

Boston,  January  1^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  earnestly  protest  against  there  being  any  change  of  either  the 
duty  on  imported  tobacco  or  the  internal-revenue  tax.  Our  reasons  for 
taking  this  position  are  that  we  think  a  specific  duty  would  have  to  be 
not  less  than  50  cents  per  pound  nor  more  than  60  cents  per  pounds 
and  in  either  case  we  do  not  think  that  the  tobacco  growers  of  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania  would  have  suflBcient  protection  on  the  wrapper  tobacco 
which  they  now  raise,  whereas  we  think  that  the  present  duty  of  $1.50 
per  pound  on  wrapper  tobacco  is  ample  protection  for  all  domestic 
growers. 

We  feel  that  this  tariii'  bill  being  formed  by  a  Republican  majority 
should  be  carried  out  on  a  protection  principle,  and  think  that  a  specific 
duty  of  even  60  cents  or  50  cents  per  pound  would  not  be  in  line  with 
the  general  Bepublican  policy  of  protection. 
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As  you  well  know,  before  the  McBanley  bill  was  inaagarated  we  paid 
a  duty  of  from  35  to  75  cents  on  all  wrapper  tobacco  imported  into  this 
country,  whereas  the  duty  is  now  $1,50  per  pound,  which  certainly  is 
ample  protection  for  the  American  tobacco  grower,  and  as  much  of  a 
burden  as  the  cigar-making  industry  can  well  stand. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  full  consideration,  and 
hope  that  both  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  and  also  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  will  be  left  exactly  as  they  are  to-day.  We  are  not  adverse 
to  having  the  duty  on  imported  cigars  advanced,  if  your  committed 
think  it  expedient. 

Henry  Traiser  &  Co., 

Cigar  Manufacturers, 
0.  H.  Traiser,  Secretary, 

6E0EGE  A.  HOCHBEITER,  OF  BUFFALO,  If .  Y.,  FAVOES  A  UNIFORM 

DUTY  ON  FULEES  AND  WEAPPEES. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Mr.  Tobin,  of  the  village  of  Baldwinsville,  has  given  the  committee 
hisversion  on  imported  tobacco.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  he  handles 
one  pound  of  imported  tobacco,  where  he  said  that  anyone  can  cover 
1,000  cigars  with  1^  pounds  of  Sumatra  and  it  will  take  16  pounds  of 
American  tobacco.  I  know  better,  as  a  cigar  maker.  It  will  take  2 
pounds  first  size  Sumatra,  at  a  price  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  pound,  and  it 
will  take  about  6  pounds  at  most  of  the  domestic  wrapper,  at  50  or  60 
cents,  Connecticut  Habana  seed  or  Connecticut  broad  leaf.  There  is 
not  one  pound  of  wrapper  grown  in  New  York  State  that  is  fit  for  a 
good  10-cent  cigar.  Some  is  all  right  for  5-cent  cigars.  I  bought 
Sumatra  by  the  bale  at  $2.25  per  pound  under  the  tariflf  of  1888.  The 
best  I  got  was  $60  for  my  goods.  Under  the  tariff  of  1890  I  had  to 
stop  handling  same.  Under  the  tariff  of  1894 1  can  handle  the  same  at 
a  loss  to  myself,  because  no  manufacturer  could  have  raised  his  stock, 
for  the  reason  of  cheap  goods  brought  in  here  to  Buffalo  from  such 
places  in  the  State  where  these  so-called  tobacco-growers  come  from. 

Put  a  uniform  duty  of  52^  cents  on  fillers  aud  wrapper,  or  35  cents  on 
filler  and  70  cents  on  wrapper.  In  1890  it  was  said  to  protect  the 
farmer.  It  did  so.  Connecticut  wrapper  raised  from  35  cents  a  pound 
to  $1.10,  and  no  one  can  deny  this. 

GeOBGE  a.  HOGHBEITEB, 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 

» 

K.  TUCHMAK,  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  FAVORS  LOW  DUTT  OV  STJMATBA 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  2^  1897. 

Deab  Sir  ;  That  part  of  the  tariff  bill  relating  to  "  Sumatra  tobacco 
wrappers"  being  of  special  interest  to  me,  as  I  am  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigars,  which  also  interests  all  cigar  manufacturers,  I  beg 
pardon  for  writing  you  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  present  bill,  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  and  profitable  for  American  cigar  manufacturers 
to  manufacture  Sumatra-wrapped  cigars. 

After  over  half  a  century  of  trial  and  experiment  on  the  American 
continent  by  all  of  the  expert  leaf-tobacco  growers,  it  has  been  found  to 
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be  impossible  to  raise  any  tobacco  equal  to  the  Somatra  leaf.  Habona 
wrappers  do  not  eqaal  the  Samatra,  and  the  Connecticut  and  all  domes- 
tic tobaeco  wrappers  no  more  compare  with  the  Samatra  than  a  cotton 
handkerchief  does  with  a  silk  one. 

Tbe  present  tariff  on  Samatra  wrapper  leaf  is  $1.50  per  pound,  and 
under  the  McKinley  law  it  was  $2  per  pound.  Under  the  tariff  laws 
preceding  the  McKinley  law  it  was  35  and  75  cents  per  pound,  and  under 
the  last-named  tariff  law  American  cigar  manufacturers  were  able  to 
profitably  manufacture  Sumatra  cigars,  but  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
it  was  impossible  to  profitably  manufacture  those  cigars  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  consequence  all  cigar  manufacturers  had  to  suffer,  and  no 
improved  machinery  that  could  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  could 
profitably  manufacture  those  cigars  in  this  country.  Therefore  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  that  manufacture. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  and  to  ask  that  you  use  your 
good  office  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  present  laws  so  as  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  Sumatra  wrappers  to  not  to  exceed  75  cents  per  pound,  if 
it  is  desired  that  the  manufacture  of  Sumatra  cigars  be  conducted  to 
any  extent  on  this  continent;  if  not,  then  you  should  have  the  tariff 
raised  to  $5  or  more  per  pound,  so  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture of  any  Sumatra  cigars  here. 

A  tariff  of  75  cents  a  pound  on  Sumatra  wrappers  would  stimulate 
the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  cigars,  while  the  other  tariff*  would 
prohibit  and  make  it  impossible  to  profitably  manufacture  that  grade 
of  cigars. 

N.  TUCHMAN,    . 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 


JOSEPH  KSAUS,  OF  HEW  YORK  CITY,  FAV0E8  HIOHEE  DUTIES  OS 

LEAF  AlTD  FULEES. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  new  tariff,  which  is  now  being  talked  about  and  made  ready 
should  be  a  protective  tariff,  and  hence  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
a  few  lines  to  you  as  to  the  industry  of  the  cigar  business.  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  in  our  line  of  business  we  should  have  protection  that 
will  protect,  and  not  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  at  present. 

Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut,  are  the  largest 
tobacco-producing  States  in  the  Union.  Farmers  get  from  2  to  6  cents, 
sometimes  a  little  more,  for  their  crops,  which  does  not  pay  them  very 
well,  and  keeps  them  from  cultivating  tobacco  carefully.  They  employ 
very  few  hands,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet:  whereas,  if  protec- 
tion would  protect  sufficiently,  these  farmers  could  probably  use  from 
six  to  eight  hands  to  each  acre  of  tobacco,  give  it  due  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  would  raise  tobacco  which  would  be  good  enough  for  cigars  in 
our  market  or  any  other  market. 

Wrapper  leaf  i)ays  $1.60  duty.  This  tobacco  has  never  been  a  qual- 
ity improver,  but  on  account  of  its  look  and  yield  it  has  been  adopted 
by  cigar  manufacturers,  and  to-day  it  is  the  only  wrapper  tobacco  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  made  so  by  the  manufacturers.  At  first 
the  people  of  our  country  did  not  care  to  take  the  goods.  They  con- 
demned same,  but  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  now  it  has  come  to 
stay,  and  $1.50  or  $2  duty  is  not  enough.    This  tobacco  shall  and  must 
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bring  $5  per  pound  duty.  In  this  way  our  domestic  tobaccos  will  be 
worth  some  money.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  to  take  care  of  his  crops, 
and  he  will  raise  tobacco  that  will  always  be  good  enough  for  wrappers, 
and  in  point  of  quality  far  better  ttian  the  Sumatra.  Through  this 
Sumatra  the  manufacturer  and  the  cigar-maker  both  have  been  almost 
mined,  because  the  price  derived  for  the  Sumatra  wrapped  cigars,  in 
most  instances,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  leave  a  margin,  the  duty  on 
the  Sumatra  and  the  cost  having  gradually  reduced  the  labor  in  the 
cigar^making  business,  as  also  the  profits  for  the  manufacturers;  there- 
fore, the  quicker  this  is  abolished  and  a  high  duty  placed  upon  it,  the 
better  for  our  people.  Therefore  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco,  imma- 
terial what  wrapper  it  is,  whether  Habana  or  Sumatra,  should  be  $5. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  for  filler  purposes  should  be  75  cents  unstemmed 
(unstripped)  and  $1  stemmed  (stripped).  This  duty  should  be  all  round, 
without  any  misconstructions,  and  not  as  it  existed  heretofore  in 
Habana  tobacco,  that  one-third  of  the  wrappers  should  be  imported 
free.  There  is  the  disadvantage  between  those  manufacturers  who 
make  clear  seed  cigars  and  those  that  make  clear  Habana  cigars. 
The  one  pays  all  year  round  $1.50  duty  for  a  cheap  cigar,  while  the 
other  who  makes  the  high-grade  cigars  with  a  larger  profit  pays  only  35 
cents  duty.  That  is  discriminating  unjustly,  and  such  things  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

The  reason  this  duty  should  be  put  on  fillers  is  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  foreign  fillers  from  coming  into  this  market,  and  to  give 
our  farmers  and  manufacturers  a  chance  to  manipulate  their  tobaccos 
as  best  they  can,  and  make  fine  cigars  out  of  them.  We  have  the 
Southern  districts  that  raise  tobaccos  and  they  are  almost  as  fine  as 
imported  Havana  tobacco,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  equally  as  fine 
but  better,  and  in  this  instance  I  know  what  I  am  writing  about,  and 
I  stand  ready  to  convince  you  that  domestic  tobacco  grown  and  culti- 
vated properly  is  as  fine  as  imported  tobacco  either  for  fillers  or  for 
wrappers.  But  under  the  circumstances,  as  matters  stand  now,  the 
people  who  cultivate  tobacco  can  not  afford  to  raise  the  same  for  the 
price  they  are  being  paid.  Only  of  late,  since  the  war  in  Cuba,  Habana 
tobacco  has  taken  such  an  enormous  jump  in  price,  it  gives  the  South- 
em  planters  a  chance  to  raise  some  tobacco,  knowing  that  they  will 
receive  prices  that  will  warrant  their  going  to  the  trouble  with  their 
crop,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  such  tobaccos  as  will 
not  only  be  a  pride  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  world.  There 
are  some  crops  raised  down  South  that  are  far  superior  to  any  tobacco 
that  has  ever  been  imported  into  the  United  States  for  wrappers  and 
fillers. 

]  stand  ready  to  prove  my  assertions,  and  I  beg  personally,  and  for 
everybody,  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  shall  be  si>ecific — $5  per  pound 
for  wrappers;  75  cents  per  pound  for  fillers  unstemmend,  and  |l  per 
pound  stemmed.  This  duty  will  help  the  farmer,  the  cigar  maker,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  best  of  it,  it  will  help  the  Government  to  raise 
more  money  than  they  ever  have  heretofore.  The  duty  on  cigars  must 
be  correspondingly  as  high.  This  duty  being  high,  importation  can  be 
smaller,  and  yet  the  revenue  will  be  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Joseph  Kbaus, 

Cigar  Manufacturer, 

T  H 50 
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HETTERMAlOr  BEOS.  COMPANY  FAVOES   $5   TAX   09   STJMATEA. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  30j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  JVIeans: 

As  manafacturers  of  cigars  we  of  course  prefer  to  work  Sumatra; 
so  does  every  cigar  maker  prefer  to  work  Sumatra,  in  prefereuce  to 
domestic  tobacco.  But  to  put  aside  self-interest  Sumatra,  tobacco  ought 
to  have  a  duty,  or  any  other  foreign  wrapper,  of  $5  per  pound.  This 
would  prevent  the  use  of  1  he  same  in  the  general  manufacture.  It 
would  only  be  used  then  on  fancy  goods  that  are  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
By  a  $5  per  pound  duty  wrapper  that  is  now  imported  into  the  llnited 
States  from  other  countries,  and  raised  by  slavelaborers,  by  unscrupulous 
Hollanders,  without  a  soul  or  conscience,  or  raised  on  some  of  the  other 
islands  in  the  different  oceans  by  negres  or  Chinese,  would  almost  be 
entirely  kept  out.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  domestic  tobacco  to  what 
it  formerly  brought.  I  remember  when  I  paid  $1  per  pound  for  domestic 
wrappers,  which  we  would  pay  to-day  if  it  was  not  for  Sumatra.  The 
farmer  who  gets  to-day  probably  from  8  to  15  cents  and  at  the  highest 
20  cents,  would  get  from  20  to  40  cents  for  his  crop,  and  for  prime 
goods  more  in  proportion.  This  would  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  to  hire  men  to  attend  to  it,  and  both 
could  make  a  good  living.  It  would  also  induce  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  to  raise  tobacco,  such  as  Texas,  California,  and  various 
other  States,  and  the  benefit  from  such  a  tariff  would  soon  be  felt  all 
over  the  country. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  rates: 

Wrapper  tobacco per  pound. .  $5 

Cigars  and  cifj^arettes do 10 

Champagne per  gallon. .    5 

Wine  and  brandy do 5 

Ale  and  beer do 5 

An  internal  revenue  on  beer  of  $2.50  per  barrel,  and  the  Government  should  have 
beer  inspectors. 

John  Hettermann, 
OfHettermann  Bros.  Company j  Cigar  Manufacturers. 


WILLIAM  H.  JEFFERIS,  OF  CHESTER,  PA.,  ASKS  THAT  SMALL 

MAirUEACTUBEES  BE  COKSIDEBED. 

Chester,  Pa.,  January  8, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  employ  six  persons  in  making  cigars,  and  pay  the  usual  price  for 
making  them.  I  think  the  small  manufacturer  lia«  some  rights,  and 
the  fact  is,  to  my  mind,  Sumatra  tobacco  is  a  necessity,  and  $1.50  is  all 
I  want  to  pay — in  fact,  all  I  can  aiford  to.  If  you  place  a  higher  duty, 
say  $2,  as  in  the  McElinley  law,  it  has  a  harsh  effect  on  just  such  strug- 
gling manufacturers  as  myself,  and  gives  the  advantage  to  those  hav- 
ing more  money.  I  do  not  object  to  their  having  more  money,  but  I  do 
object  to  them  having  special  legislation. 

William  H.  Jefferis, 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 
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TOBACCO  GROWERS  IN  REBUTTAL. 

ADDIXIOITAL   STATEMENT  SUBMITTED    BY   MB.   YAK  DUZEB,  OP 

HOBSEHEADS,  IT.  Y. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb  said:  I  want  to  contradict  some  of  the  statements 
made  here  today.  I  have  been  a  farmer  thirty  years,  and  I  have  been 
growing  tobacco  thirty  years.  I  claim  to  be  a  fairly  intelligent  farmer, 
but  it  seems  I  can  not  tell  yon  half  as  much  about  raising  tobacco  as 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  before  you  to-day.  I  think  it 
unfair  to  the  tobacco-raisers  of  this  country  to  have  men  who  buy 
tobacco  and  manufacture  cigars  come  here  and  tell  what  it  costs  to 
raise  tobacco.  This  sample  of  domestic  tobacco  which  was  presented 
here  to-day  was,  it  is  true,  carefully  sorted,  but  it  was  not  sorted  with 
a  quarter  of  the  care  taken  with  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  sorted  over 
and  over  until  every  leaf  is  of  the  same  shape,  and  until  all  of  the 
cigars  made  from  it  are  of  the  same  shape.  We  can  not  afford  to  do 
that  with  our  tobacco  at  the  price  we  are  paid  for  it.  And  if  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  that  sample  was  shown  knows  what  it  costs  to  grow 
Sumatra  tobacco  no  better  than  he  knows  what  it  costs  to  grow  tobacco 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  committee  ought  to 
take  his  statements  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.     This  tobacco 

(exhibiting  a  sample]  is  tobacco  which,  some  years  ago,  we  would  not 
lave  tliought  of  using  for  anything  but  binding  purposes.  It  is  very 
thin  and  light,  but  there  are  a  great  many  spots  upon  it,  the  same  as 
upon  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  that  was  why  the  dealer  was  able  to  get  a 
higher  price  for  it  to  be  used  as  wrappers.  In  Sumatra  they  are  able 
to  take  their  tobacco  and  sort  it  up  and  develop  it.  With  cheap  prices 
of  labor  that  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible  with  us.  This  tobacco 
here  [exhibiting  a  sample],  which  is  only  a  binder  grade,  is  the  only 
tobacco  we  have  that  counterfeits  Sumatra,  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  it  will  outsell  this  other  tobacco  [showing  another  sample]  which 
is  really  of  superior  quality.  On  a  farm  in  an  adjoining  county  from 
mine  (a  farm  owned  by  an  ex-Cabinet  officer)  they  made  an  experiment 
this  year  in  using  a  chemical  preparation  for  developing  spots  on  the 
tobacco  leaf,  and  I  am  told  that  it  was  very  successful.  I  mention  this 
in  order  to  show  to  you  that  our  only  hope  now  is  in  getting  spots  on 
the  tobacco,  which  we  thought  heretofore  were  blemishes. 


STATEMEHT  OP  MB.  GEOBGE  MITGHELSOir,  OP  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  MiTGHELSON  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  brothers  and  myself  have  several  hundred  acres  in  Connecticut, 
and  grow  about  20  acres  in  tobacco.  If  we  had  a  duty  of  $5  a  pound 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  we  could  grow  at  a  x)rofit  tobacco  on  more  than  100 
acres  in  Connecticut,  but  now  we  are  not  making  any  money  on  our 
tobacco.  There  has  been  no  money  in  tobacco-raising  for  a  New  England 
farmer  since  the  1892  crop,  when  we  had  a  lighter  duty  than  we  have 
now.    But  the  $2  a  pound  duty  is  not  enough.    We  want  $5  a  pound. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee.  Five  dollars  duty  on  an  article  that 
costs  91.20  f 
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Mr.  M1TOHEL8ON.  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs,  and  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  TUBNER.  I  sappose  you  would  rather  have  a  duty  of  $10  a  poand  f 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Sumatra  is  a  foreign  interloper,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  him' kept  where  he  comes  from. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  regard  the  interest  of  the  Government  at 
all  in  the  matter,  but  only  the  interest  of  your  Connecticut  farm. 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  We  can  not  grow  tobacco  and  make  money  with  a 
duty  of  less  than  $5  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  additional  price  do  you  estimate  for  the 
tobacco  raised  in  Connecticut  if  the  duty  were  made  $0  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  I  can  not  state,  because  the  seasons  vary.  Some 
years  we  have  a  wrapper  crop  and  some  years  a  filler  crop. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  some  idea  about  what  rate  would  make 
your  tobacco  crop  pay  you.  What  is  your  best  idea  as  to  the  average 
price  which  a  duty  of  $5  a  pound  on  the  imported  article  would  give  to 
your  domestic  article? 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  When  we  did  not  have  Sumatra  tobacco  here  we 
got  30  cents  a  pound  for  our  Connecticut  tobacco,  and  made  money  aud 
were  prosperous. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Would  a  duty  of  $5  a  pound  have  that  effect  now! 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  Yes;  in  some  years  it  would.  It  is  only  about  one 
year  in  ten  that  we  can  raise  a  good  crop.  In  the  year  1869  we  had  a 
very  fancy  crop. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  you  would  have  an  import  duty  of  $5  a  poand 
placed  on  Sumatra  tobacco  for  nine  years,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  one  good  and  full  crop  that  you  make  every  tenth  year! 

Mr.  MiTCHELSON.  As  a  general  thing,  we  have  a  crop  which  gives 
seven-eighths  wrappers;  but,  taking  one  year  with  another,  we  will  only 
get  20  per  cent  of  wrappers.  The  number  of  wrappers  to  the  poand 
of  tobacco  varies  from  year  to  year.  If  we  had  a  duty  on  Sumatra 
tobacco  we  could  sell  domestic  wrappers. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  American  people  can  raise  tobacco  enough  for 
the  world  and  at  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  We  desire  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  possible  from 
tobacco,  and,  in  the  course  of  raising  revenue,  to  adjust  the  duty  so  as 
to  encourage  the  raisers  of  domestic  tobacco.  It  is  a  question  first  of 
revenue  and  then  of  the  protection  of  our  own  industries.  If  other 
gentlemen  desire  to  present  statements  on  the  subject,  they  will  be  pre- 
sented in  writing  or  in  print  and  will  be  incorporated  in  the  rex>ort  of 
this  hearing  if  presented  within  a  very  few  days. 


INTERNAL-EEVENUE  TAX. 

HEMOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  TOBACCO  MAinJFACTTJREBS  OF  LOTUS* 

VILLE,  KEHTUCEY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  30^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  nndersigued  manufacturers  of  tobacco  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  are 
opposed  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
sion looking  to  a  change  in  the  existing  rate  of  tax  on  manafactiu^ 
tobacco.  We  believe  that  the  present  tax  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
interested,  and  while  a  change  would  not  in  itself  affect  the  manufac- 
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tarer,  as  he  in  the  end  collects  the  tax  from  the  consumer,  he  must  suffer 
from  any  agitation  of  t*he  tobacco-tax  question  on  the  part  of  Congress 
through  the  serious  unsettlement  and  demoralization  of  his  business 
which  must  necessarily  follow. 

Our  interests  have  suffered  seriously  from  the  general  business  de- 
pression of  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  urgent  in  our  opposition  to 
any  action  whatever  in  connection  with  the  tax  on  manufactured 
tobacco. 

Jno.  Finzer  &  Bro. 

Harry  Weissinger  Tobacco  Co. 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Fall  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JAMES  F.  EPES,  OF  BLACESTOHE,  VA. 

Blackstone,  Va.,  December  22^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Living,  as  I  do,  in  the  oldest  tobacco  section  of  the  country,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  one  of  the  conditions  attending 
the  tax  on  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  various  qualities  of  the  different  grades;  but 
all  tobaccos  fall  under  the  grades  of  <Hugs,"  ^'medium  leaf,"  and  '^fine 
leaf."  There  are  many  crops  made  which  have  no  "fine  leaf"  in  them; 
but  there  is  no  crop  made  which  has  not  a  proportion  (usually  about 
one-third)  of  "lugs."  The  bottom  leaves  and  those  above  affected  by 
the  winds  and  the  worms  must  necessarily  be  "lugs." 

The  really  "fine  leaf" in  bright  (uusmoked)  tobacco  sells  at  $25  to 
$30  per  hundredweight,  and  from  that  downward  to  about  $2.50  per 
hundredweight  for  the  "lugs,"  and  the  really  "fine  leaf"  in  dark 
(smoked)  tobacco  at  about  $10  to  $14  per  hundredweight,  and  from  that 
downward,  according  to  grade  and  quality,  to  an  average  of  $1.50  or 
less  per  hundredweight  for  the  "  lugs."  The  "  lugs,"  especially  the 
dark  kinds,  very  often  sell  for  barely  enough  to  pay  warehouse  expenses. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  existing  tax  (specifically  $6  per 
hundredweight  on  all  grades  and  qualities),  you  will  see  that  it  amounts 
to  about  20  to  30  per  cent  on  the  "fine  leaf"  brights,  40  to  50  per  cent 
on  the  "fine  leaf"  darks,  while  on  "lugs"  it  amounts  to  the  enormous 
tax  of  never  less  than  300  and  often  more  than  400  per  cent. 

As  stated,  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  power  of  the  producer  except  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  tobacco  altogether,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  "  leaf"  grade  without  the  accompaniment  of 
"  lugs." 

I  see  from  the  reports  that  the  average  price  being  realized  this  sea- 
son for  all  grades  of  tobacco  is  $6  per  hundredweight.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  this  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  present  tax,  so  that  if  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  100  per  cent  was  laid  on  tobacco  instead  of  the 
specific  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  the  revenue  would  be  the  same. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  fairly  estimated  that  6  cents  per  pound  or  $6  per  hundredweight 
is  the  minimum  of  cost  at  which  tobacco  can  be  produced,  and  it  seems 
a  very  great  hardship  to  impose  a  tax  on  a  home  product  equal  to  its 
fall  average  market  value. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  when  I  say  that  everyone  interested 
in  tobacco  (except  the  very  large  factories,  and  those  inflenced  by  them, 
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who  think  themselvos  compensated  for  the  large  tax  by  the  relief  it 
affords  from  competition)  woald  like  to  see  a  mOre  moderate  tax  on  all 
grades  of  tobacco.    Bat  the  chief  object  of  this  letter  is  to  call  jonr 
attention  to  the  enormity  of  a  6-cent  tax  on  a  IJ-cent  "lug." 
Truly  yours, 

Jamss  F.  Epes. 


PEOTEST  FEOM  CIGAB  MAEEE8'  INTERKATIOVAL  XmOH. 

Chicagk),  III.,  January  4, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  earnestly  protest  against  any  increase  of  internal  tax  on  cigars, 
as  such  increase  would  fall  on  and  work  great  injury  to  cigar  makers. 

CiGAB  Makebs'  International  Union  of  America, 

,  G.  W.  Perkins,  President 


TOBACCO  "SHORTS." 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  E.  W.  PEAK,  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  matter  that  con- 
cerns cigar  manufacturers.  I  have  reference  to  what  is  called  **  shorts,'' 
which  arises  from  the  maTiufacture  of  cigars.  This  is  an  overplus 
material  that  accumulates  from  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Previous 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Harrison  the  cigar  manufacturer  had  the  privilege 
of  packing  up  his  shorts  or  cuttings  and  stamping  them  for  sale,  the 
same  as  all  other  smoking  tobacco.  I  believe  there  are  a  large  number 
of  cases  lying  idle  in  cigar  manufacturers' cellars,  whereby  if  they  had  the 
privilege  of  packing  it  and  stamping  it,  it  would  accrue  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  manufacturer,  and  would  also  add  an  increased  revenue  to 
the  Government.  The  law  allowing  manufacturers  this  privilege  was 
in  operation,  or  went  in  operation,  shortly  after  the  war,  and  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Harrison's  election.  The  then  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Eevenue  ruled  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacturer  from  enjoying  this  privilege  of  disposing  of  this  over- 
plus material  unless  he  took  out  a  separate  bond  and  a  separate  loca- 
tion in  which  to  prepare  it  for  sale,  causing  an  additional  expense. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  this  movement  was  brought  about  by  one  or 
two  large  firms,  who  now  have  the  entire  control  of  this  branch  of  the 
business,  thereby  closing  up  the  avenues  of  the  small  manufacturers,  to 
the  advantage  of  a  monopoly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  many. 

B.  W.  Peak, 
Manufacturer  of  Cigars. 
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FRAUDS  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

8IATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  S.  A.  BASSPOED,  OF  ITEW  YORK,  IT.  Y. 

New  York,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  respectfully  submit  my  exx>erience  while  acting  as  special  examiner 
of  all  tobacco  in  the  warehouses  of  this  city.  The  tobacco  schedule  of 
the  MoKinleylaw  was  all  right,  if  honestly  administered,  but  the  great 
discrimination  of  $1.65  between  wrappers  and  fillers  was  too  great  a 
temptation  for  fraud.  I  found  many  cases.  The  most  noted  was  the 
Leibe  Bros,  running  through  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  488  bales 
of  wrappers  and  12  bales  of  fillers  as  filler.  This  was  probably  the  most 
extensive  fraud  ever  carried  through.  The  Stackelbourgh  was  the 
next  in  magnitude.  These  cases  were  referred  and  the  smugglers  got 
their  tobaccos  through  mostly  on  35  cents  duty.  I  found  by  reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  internal-revenue  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment lost  fully  $10,000,000  during  the  Harrison  Administration,  and 
more  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term. 

Kow,  sir,  the  Government  is  sadly  in  need  of  revenue,  and  tobacco 
being  a  luxury,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  all 
tobaccos,  with  20  cents  additional  on  stripped  leaf.  This  will  yield 
$45,000,000  annually,  and  with  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cigars,  will  do  justice  to  all  and  greatly  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  many  different  styles  of  tobaccos  imported  from 
various  countries  that  are  used  to  manufacture  cigars.  None  of  them 
that  are  honest  but  are  worth  more  than  the  duty  imposed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  frauds  committed  on  the  Government,  and  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  would  astound  the  whole  country  if  exposed. 

S.  A.  Bassfoed. 
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MEXICAN  CATTLE. 

(Paragraph  189.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  ME.  P.  H.  ROCKWELL,  OP  WAEEEV,  PA. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Rockwell  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  interested  in  the  raising,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  cattle  in 
Kansas,  and  also  some  in  Mexico.  We  bay  and  raise  a  great  many 
cattle  in  Mexico  a^id  briiig  them  into  Kansas  as  raw  material  for  the 
purpose  of  fatteniiig  them,  for  the  market.  The  tax  on  Mexican  cattle 
under  the  McKinley  Act  prohibited  the  bringing  of  cattle  across  there 
Irom  tbat  country,  and  we  consequently  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
cattle  there  which  came  across  immediately  after  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect,  and  for  that  reason,  ydSsSee,  the  number  of  imported  Mexi- 
can cattle  was  very  large  over  what  7 1  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Pavnb.  If  that  is  the  case  why\is  it  so  much  greater  in  1896 
than  in  1896T  ^. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  :^e  figures  on  that  item. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  were  134,000  imported  in  18§S^&nd  217,000  in  1896! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  were  gathered  all  through  ?8l«  country  in  1895 
and  1896,  and  the  surplus  accumulated  was  brought  ov©r  at  that  time. 
I  will  say  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  cattle  we  bring  (S^ver  that  they 
come  as  raw  material,  being  entirely  fattened  and  grazed  {^  a  space  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  months  in  Kansas,  fed  on  American  prc>d^ct.s  and 
cared  for  by  American  labor.  - 

The  Ohaibman.  The  average  valuation  of  the  cattle  imported  i^  1896 
was  only  $4.96  per  head,  and  in  1896  the  average  value  was  $6.I?9  per 
head.  * 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Our  figures  on  that,  the  average  value  of  our  ca£i^'^® 
in  American  money,  was  $7.60  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  average,  of  course,  all  over  the  country.^ 
This  is  the  invoice  value  on  which  duty  was  paidf  f 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Our  own  valuation  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  tcf 
$7.60  a  head.  f 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  of  the  217,00Ci 
cattle  imported  last  year  216,000  came  from  Mexico;  all  but  1,000? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Of  course  Mexican  cattle  are  very  light  in  weight,  ij, 
running  from  600  to  900  pounds,  and  the  weight  as  compared  with  cat-  * 
tie  imported  from  Canada  would  be  1  to  2 J,  and  the  average  value  ' 
would  be  only  1  to  6. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  age  of  most  of  these  cattle  f 
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Mr.  EooKWELL.  They  are  ones,  ti;7os,  threes,  and  those  brought  over 
immediately  after  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect  ran  to  all  ages, 
becaase  some  cattle  got  as  high  as  seven  and  eight  years  old  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  did  you  import? 

Mr.  BocKWELL.  At  that  time  we  imported  in  about  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Americans  have  gone  over  into  Mexico  and 
have  purchased  ranches,  and  are  raising  cattle  there  and  importing 
themf 

Mr.  BooKWELL.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  go  to  Mexico,  instead  of  doing  this 
work  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  EocKWELL.  I  can  only  state  for  ourselves;  we  started  in  busi- 
ness in  Arizona  I  think  in  1883  or  1884.  Soon  after  that  we  had  a 
long  continuous  drought  for  several  years,  which  rained  all  the  ranges 
there,  and  we  were  forced  to  look  for  other  places  and  food>ifor  our  cat- 
tle or  lose  them,  and  we  went  into  Mexico  and  secured  yranges  there 
and  took  our  cattle  from  Arizona  down  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  the  same  weather  conditions  dh3  not  prevail  f 

Mr.  EoCKWBLL.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  higher  altitud^ipnore  water,  and 
good  food.  Such  was  the  condition  of  oar  range  alse  that  time  we  were 
obliged  to  either  give  up  the  business  or  go  away^. 

Mr.  Steele.  If  there  is  better  water  and  morye  food,  why  do  you 
bring  your  raw  material,  as  you  call  it,  over  into  thWs  country  t 

Mr.  BooKWELL.  The  food  is  simply  grass,  and  the^i  grass  and  climate 
there  precludes  the  fattening  of  cattle  as  we  require  tht^m  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  grain  raised  in  that  country,  or  practically  none  for  feeding 
purposes,  corn  being  worth  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  cents  per 
pound  there.  Oar  cattle  mainly  go  into  canned  meat  which  is  largely 
exported,  also  a  great  deal  in  the  beef  that  is  used  for  the  poor  classes, 
the  light  meats  and  cheaper  m^ats.  I  do  not  think  in  Mexico  the  cattle 
cjome  anywhere  near  the  pcVce  per  hundred  pounds  when  they  are  sold 
in  the  markets  there  to^^^hat  our  native  cattle  do.  The  Kansas  farmer 
certainly  gets  the  m/^t  there  is  out  of  raising  the  cattle,  even  the  Mexi- 
can cattle.  They^are  brought  over  as  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  and  they 
are  fed  by  the /farmers  who  are  hired  to  do  it.  They  are  kept  there 
according  to  t)'lie  ages,  as  I  have  said,  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  using 
large  quan^j^ities  of  corn  and  all  kinds  of  forage.  We  are  located  in 
Ellsworth /County,  which  is  geographically  the  center  portion  of  Kansas, 
and  we  rire  paying  the  same  prices  for  corn  they  pay  in  the  adjoining 
countT;.  and  Kansas  City.  The  market  price  has  been  made  there  by  us 
in  or'^er  to  get  the  amount  of  feed  we  need.  I  will  say  we  paid  out  last 
year/  for  corn  $22,000  to  the  Kansas  farmers.  This  year  it  amounts  to 
iie^Tlj  $40,000,  besides  other  expenses  we  pay  to  the  farmers,  amounting 
t/b  over  $10,000  in  what  business  we  do  with  them. 
/  The  Chairman.  How  would  it  pay  the  farmers  of  Kansas  if  they 
;  should  raise  this  stock  instead  of  taking  and  feeding  it  after  it  is  raised 
\in  Mexico! 

;    Mr.  EocKWELL.  They  can  not  compete  with  these  other  cattle.    They 
/depend  upon  cattle  being  brought  in  there  to  feed  their  grain  to. 

Mr.  Steele.  They  have  a  good  deal  more  range  than  they  had  six 
years  ago.    There  is  more  range  for  cattle  in  Kansas  f 

Mr.  EoCKWELL.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  western  land  that 
has  been  vacated  by  those  trying  to  farm  it,  but  they  can  make  more 
from  feeding  the  cattle  brought  in  than  by  trying  to  raise  and  graze 
tbem. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  could  do  both ! 

Mr.  BooKWELL.  They  can,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  the 
first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  did  raise  all  the  cattle  in  1892  and  1893,  did  they 
not! 

Mr.  EocKWELL.  Immediately  before  the  act  went  into  force  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  cattle  brought  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Those  were  generally  fattened  within  a  year  and  put  on 
the  market  t 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  could  not  all  be.  They  were  all  grades  and 
all  ages. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  stock  was  pretty  much  exhausted  by  1893,  of 
imported  cattle,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  did  they  do  in  1893  but  raise  them;  they  did  not 
import  any!  . 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  is  the  practical  objection  to  bringing  in  calves  '^ 
under  one  year! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  gather  them  up  and  drive  them. 
We  bring  a  great  many  yearlings. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  I  see  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  whole 
train  loads  of  cattle  being  shipped  direct  from  Mexico  to  the  Chicago 
market! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  There  have  been  several  trains  going  through 
directly  there,  to  the  cauners;  that  is  by  parties  who  did  not  have  the 
means  of  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  From  what  port  of  entry  are  they  admitted;  I  refer  to 
those  train  loads  coming  to  Chicago! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  think  those  came  from  the  Texas  border.  We 
come  over  the  Arizona  border  with  our  cattle. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  is  Sonora! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  South  of  the  Arizona  line. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  43,687  were  admitted  from  Sonora  in  1896,  and 
I  was  wondering  where  they  came  from! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  The  $10  a  head  under  the  McKinley  bill  amounts 
to  120  to  125  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Mexican  cattle.  The  same  tax  on 
the  cattle  brought  in  from  the  Canadian  side  in  our  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  would  amount  to  about  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEB.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  valuation  was 
set  upon  the  cattle  that  year  you  imported! 

Mr.  RocKWTELL.  Mr.  Sherman,  who  will  follow  me,  can  give  you  the 
exact  figures  on  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLLIYEB.  There  seems  to  be  a  sudden  drop  of  the  official  valu- 
ation of  those  cattle  from  about  $21  in  1893  to  $4.98  the  year  following. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  a  change  from  a  specific  duty  to  an  s^ 
valorem  duty. 

Mr.  DOLLIYEB.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  witness  had  any  hand  in  the 
valuation,  so  as  to  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  did  not  enter  any  under  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  DOLLIYEB.  About  what  valuation  did  you  set  upon  your  imported     ' 
cattle  at  the  custom-house  when  you  imported  them! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  What  we  paid  for  them — the  market  price  at  the 
line.    We  bought  a  great  many  delivered  at  the  line. 

Mr.  DOLLIYEB.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  market  value  of  cattle 
that  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  sudden  change  from  $21  to 
$4.98! 
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Mr.  EocKWBLL.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  1893.  We  did  no  im- 
porting ourselves  at  that  time.  We  practically  dropi>ed  the  business, 
leaving  our  cattle  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  may  be  partially  accounted  tor  by  importing  younger 
animals. 

Mr.  BoOKWELL.  ^Nothing  but  old  cattle  could  be  brought  in  under 
the  McBanley  bill;  no  young  cattle. 

Mr.  Steele.  Why! 

Mr.  Kockwell.  On  account  of  the  $10  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  applies  to  cattle  above  one  year. 

Mr.  Bookwell.  We  never  imported  calves  at  all. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  2-year-old  steer  would  not  pay  the  same  duty  as  a 
4-year-old  steer! 

Mr.  Turner.  They  did  not  import  the  more  valuable  animals  at  the 
specific  tax  of  $10. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  M.  M.  SHESMAV,  OP  SALDTA,  XASS. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Sherman  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  this  connection  of  the  cattle  trade  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  is  the  American  ownership  of 
the  cattle  that  are  brought  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  old  war  tariff  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  in  effect,  quite  a  number  of  Americans  left  Arizona  and 
Texas  and  the  border  with  their  herds  and  went  into  old  Mexico  to 
embark  in  the  industry  of  cattle  raising  there.  The  idea  obtained 
among  the  Americans  at  that  time  that  in  view  of  both  the  Republican 
platform  and  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  Eepublican  party,  they 
thought  that  the  duties  would  in  all  probability  be  materially  reduced, 
and  perhaps  entirely  removed.  The  reason  of  going  in  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  some  portions  of  that  country  in  the  United  States 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  overstocked  on  the  ranges  and  the  ranges  were 
getting  short,  and,  of  course,  all  of  that  country  is  sparsely  grassed,  and 
they  went  into  Mexico  onto  new  ranges. 

Perhaps  in  the  first  instaLce  the  ranges  in  Arizona  and  Texas  might 
have  been  better  even  than  the  ranges  in  Mexico,  but  they  were  going 
on  new  and  unoccupied  ranges,  l^ow,  the  limit  to  which  these  Ameri- 
cans entered  Mexico  was  from  100  to  150  miles,  and  that  is  about  the 
limit  to-day  from  which  the  Mexican  cattle  come  into  the  United  States. 
Most  of  them  are  right  on  the  line,  where  they  can  get  the  ranges  con- 
venient. Now,  in  all  probability,  two-thirds,  and  it  is  possible  even  a 
greater  number,  of  the  cattle  coming  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  are  owned  by  Americans,  and  are  simply  raised  and  grazed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  And  also  in  this  connection  it  would 
be  well  for  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  Mexican  cattle 
are  raised  and  owned  by  Mexicans  and  handled  in  the  United  States, 
those  cattle  are  bought  by  Americans  either  at  the  Mexican  range  or 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  And  hence  it  is 
that  this  entire  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  it  is  as  Ameri- 
cans we  come  before  you  in  connection  with  this  Mexican  cattle-trade 
industry.  Now,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  framed,  imposing  the  $10 
specific  duty  on  all  cattle  above  calves,  there  was  no  presentation  of 
facts  of  that  trade  I  believe  to  Congress  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexi- 
can cattle  trade,  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  anything  else 
concerning  it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  committee  who 
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framed  the  bill  was  upon  Gauadian  cattle.  Their  attention  was  called  to 
the  Canadian  product  and  value  rather  than  to  the  inferior  grade  and 
character  of  the  Mexican  product,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  entry  of  the 
Canadian  product  they  imposed  the  $10  specific  duty  per  head,  forget- 
ting all  about  the  Mexican  cattle. 

There  have  been  some  questions  asked  as  to  the  price  at  which  cattle 
are  entered  coming  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States,  the  price  of 
entering,  and  the  value  placed  upon  them.  Our  experience  is  that  we 
have  entered  those  cattle  at  what  we  paid  for  them.  We  have  bought 
cattle  in  Mexico  as  low  as  96,  $9,  and  912,  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  in 
Mexican  money,  and  in  one  instance  we  found  difficulty  in  passing  the 
custom-house  even  when  we  had  bought  them  at  those  figures  in  enter- 
ing them  at  that  rate.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  some  of  those  very 
cattle  we  bought  at  those  apparently  very  low  prices  of  $6, 99,  and  $12, 
we  lost  money  on,  and  we  paid  all  they  were  worth,  and  you  must 
remember  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  cattle  and  those  figures  of 
$4.98  that  have  been  here  reported  as  the  value  of  the  Mexican  cattle, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  the  inferior  grade  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  stock  cattle  or  fat  cattle,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Shebhan.  You  can  not  get  any  fattened  cattle  in  Mexico  such 
as 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  And  yet  some  seemed  to  have  been  valued  at  $21.      '^ 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  very  probable  those  are  Canadian  and  not 
Mexican. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  were  638  valued  at  that  rate  imported  from  Mexico 
that  year. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Of  course,  the  $10  per  head  duty  on  cattle  where  cattle 
to-day  are  not  worth  $10  a  head — they  might  have  picked  out  here  or 
there  some  very  valuable  cattle  and  fixed  this  valuation  upon  them.      ^ 
You  might  fiDd  800  or  1,000  head  of  cattle  worth  that  sum  of  money,  ^" 
but  it  is  not  the  average  product  of  either  the  American  cattle  raiser  or 
the  Mexican  cattle  raiser.    That  is  not  the  average  valae,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  from  the  Treasury  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1895,  there  were  imported  130,794;  for  1896  there  were 
imported  217,992,  and  in  the  four  months  ending  October  31, 1896,  there 
were  imported  15,292  head;  and  upon  examining  the  report  I  should 
say  there  was  at  least  95  per  cent  of  those  cattle  coming  from  Mexico. 
Were  they  all  stock  cattle  t 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  entrance  of  these  cattle 
from  Old  Mexico,  the  first  thing  you  note  there  is  the  Wilson  tariff  did 
not  go  into  efiect,  and  the  cattle  could  not  be  gotten  out  of  Mexico  until 
October,  and  there  were  but  a  few  months  to  bring  them  in 

Mr.  Tawney.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  came  over. 

Mr.  Shebman.  Well,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  Wilson  tariff 
would  soon  go  into  effect,  preparations  were  made.  The  Americans 
down  there  were  hemmed  in  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  Americans  in 
Mexico,  when  starting  the  business,  naturally  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  their  market,  as  they  were  American  citizens.  When  this 
prohibitory  tariff  went  into  effect  they  simply  went  along  for  the  period 
that  tariff  was  in  effect,  holding  their  herds  and  accumulating,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  their  ranges  became  overstocked,  and  instead  of 
3-year-old  steers  they  had  6-year-old  steers,  and  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes,  and  there  was  a  rush  as  a  reaction  from  the  congestion,  and 
in  a  few  months  they  got  out  a  great  many  cattle.  All  of  these  cattle 
to  which  you  allude  were  American  cattle  out  and  out,  scarcely  any 
Mexican. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Yon  mean  Americans  raised  cattle  driven  across  the 
line  for  pasture  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill! 

.  Mr.  Sherman.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill;  that  is,  when 
the  Americans  embarked  in  Mexico  in  the  cattle- raising  country.  They 
did  not  go  down  there  to  Mexico  with  any  $10  prohibitive  tariff  staring 
them  in  the  face  to  go  into  the  cattle-raising  trade.  They  went  in  there 
before,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity,  of  course, 
to  get  them  out. 

Mr.  DoLLrvER.  Were  they  not  there  prior  to  the  act  of  1890  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  ourselves  entered  in  the  year  of  1886 — ^the  latter 
part  of  that  year.  Some  had  gone  before  us  and  some  came  after,  and 
that  possibly  is  the  average  time. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  At  that  time  the  duty  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes^  sir ;  as  I  have  said.  And  it  was  under  that  duty 
that  they  went  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  You  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  Mexican  cattle  com- 
ing into  this  country  are  cattle  fattened  in  Mexico  for  the  marketf 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  not  fattened  in  Mexico  for  the  market,  for 
corn  is  worth  2  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  the  cattle  get  in  fair  condi- 
tion at  times  upon  the  grass  in  that  country  and  are  brought  out. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  do  you  do  with  these  cattle  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  course  of  trade  in  these  cattle  is  to  bring  them 
across  the  line  and  to  ship  them  to  central  Kansas,  where  we  feed  and 
fatten  them. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  long  do  they  remain  there t 

Mr.  Sherman.  From  six  months  up  to  two  years,  depending  upon 
the  age  at  which  they  passed  the  line.  We  bring  the  cattle  in,  for 
instance,  in  the  fall,  and  we  endeavor  to  bring  the  most  of  our  cattle  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  the  3-year-olds  at  that  age  remain 
In  Kansas  until  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  proportion  of  your  cattle  of  this  class  have 
you  shipped  directly  to  the  stock  yards  from  Mexico  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  first  train  load  of  cattle  we  brought  out  of  Mexico 
we  shipped  directly  upon  the  market.  The  prices  realized  from  them 
led  me  to  take  these  same  cattle 

Mr.  Dolliver.  When  was  thatf 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  just  after  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect — and  the  price  we  got  for  those  cattle  induced  me  to  at  once 
reship  those  cattle  back  to  central  Kansas  and  fatten  them  and  get 
them  in  condition  to  go  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  about  the  cattle  the  newspapers  described  as 
being  sold  and  slaughtered  in  Chicago  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  Last  year  and  this  year  there  have  been  some  Mexican 
cattle  brought  direct  from  the  ranges  of  Mexico  into  the  market  at 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  Those  are  only  fit  for  the  canners.  Some 
are  sold  and  go  back  in  the  country,  the  same  as  I  have  explained  we 
did  with  our  cattle,  sold  to  feeders  to  be  fattened.  They  are  not  very 
desirable  feeders.  They  are  such  an  inferior  grade  of  cattle  that  the 
farmer  does  not  like  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  many  go  to  the  canners; 
and  let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  these  canners  are  slaughtered  by 
the  packers  and  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  to  supply  foreign 
armies,  etc.  That  is  the  course;  they  come  in  as  canners,  often.  That 
is  the  idea;  they  come  in  as  raw  material.  The  inferior  grade  of  these 
Mexican  cattle,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  already 
been  called 
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Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Your  idea,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  qnestioD,  is  that 
that  this  question  of  tariff  upon  foreign  products  ought  to  be  affected 
by  the  citizenship  of  the  producer  in  the  foreign  country  f 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  think  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Obosyenob.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  whole  line  of 
imported  goods  of  every  description  that  come  into  the  United  States  f 
How  many  do  you  think  are  manufactured ,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
American  citizens  who  have  got  your  views  and  have  gone  abroad  with 
their  money  and  persons  and  gone  into  this  business  t 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  judge— of  course  I  do  not  know— but  I  should 
judge  very  little  capital  goes  abroad  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Obosyenob.  You  do! 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  judge  so.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  I 
am  entirely  unfamiliar  with. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Then,  if  we  should  establish  a  rule  when  an  Amer- 
ican goes  abroad  and  produces  it  shall  have  a  favorable  effect  in  the 
differential  duty,  the  most  of  our  manufacturing  would  probably  be 
done  abroad  f 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Shebman.  Because  we  have  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Who  has! 

Mr.  Shebman.  The  United  States.  We  have  the  cheapest  labor  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  higher-priced  labor,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest  labor.  You  take  it  in  this  very  industry  of  cattle  raising. 
We  who  are  engaged  in  Mexico  have  to  hire  Mexicans,  and  we  have  to 
have  two  men  to  do  one  man's  work 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  One  to  watch  the  other! 

Mr.  Shebman.  We  may  get  that  man  for  low  wages,  but  the  ultimate 
result  is  it  costs  quite  as  much  if  not  more  to  raise  cattle  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  lines 
of  industry. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  apply  that  rule  to  other  cheap  labor  countries! 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  should  suppose  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  you  go  over  there  if  you  get  more  out  of  the 
labor  here! 

Mr.  Shebman.  I  explained  one  reason  was  the  shortage  of  the  ranges. 

The  Ghaibman.  Have  we  not  ranges  in  great  abundance  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  all  that  section  of  country!  Are  we  obliged  to 
go  to  Mexico  to  find  ranges! 

Mr.  Shebman.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  might  at  the  same  time 
call  attention  to  another  reason,  and  that  is  as  to  the  ranges  of  cattle. 
,  The  American  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  one  fact 
as  yet,  and  that  is  that  the  range  country  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region,  the  arid  region,  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  you  can 
not  acquire  titles  to  lands  in  sufQcient  quantities  in  the  United  States 
and  own  your  lands  to  raise  your  cattle.  That  is  another  inducement 
that  led  us  to  go  into  Mexico.  We  could  there  buy  land  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  we  could  be  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  we  were 
growing  our  cattle,  and  in  that  way  control  them.  We  could,  if  we  so 
desired,  get  good  bulls  to  run  with  our  cattle  and  we  would  reap  the 
entire  benefit  of  it,  whereas  in  the  open  ranges  of  the  United  States 
the  lack  of  ownership  of  the  lands,  if  we  developed  water  or  got  good 
bulls  or  made  any  kind  of  improvement,  all  of  our  neighbors  were 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  enterprise  and  industry. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  I  see  tbat  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  imported  307,178  head  of  cattle,  or 
about  14,122  per  month,  while  under  the  act  of  1890  we  imi)orted, in 
18J>3, 3,098  in  all! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  almost  all 
of  those  cattle  imj)orted  from  Mexico  were  stock  cattle! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tliey  were  all  stock  cattle,  and  even  if  called  cannery 
they  all  came  in  under  that  head. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  average  price  of  stock  cattle  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  the  average  price  of  cattle! 

Mr,  Tawney.  The  average  price  of  stock  cattle  in  Mexico  in  Ameri- 
can money. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  herd,  calf,  cow,  yearling,  etc. ! 

Mr.  Tawney.  Such  as  were  imported  during  the  last  three  years  a> 
stock  cattle.    I  want  the  average  price  in  American  money. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  perhaps  diflBcult  to  answer  that  question  without 
giving  the  difi'erent  ages  and  the  difi'erent  classes  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
as  a  practical  importer  of  stock  cattle 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  answer  your  question,  I  think,  satisfactory  to 
you,  but  in  a  little  different  form,  etnd  that  is  we  have  paid  for  cattle  this 
year — for  the  kind  of  Mexican  cattle  we  bought — $8  for  yearlings,  $11 
for  2-year  olds,  and  $14  for  3year  olds — that  is,  the  Mexican  cattle. 
Now,  you  might  say  $11  Mexican  money  would  be  the  average  value 
of  that  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Eleven  dollars  of  Mexican  money  is  about  $5.50  of 
American  money! 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  entry  was  based  upon  the  valuation  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  average  price  of  stock  cattle  raised  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  also  bought  American  cattle,  although  not  in  that 
same  vicinity,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  United  States,  paying 
at  the  rate  of  $9,  $12,  and  $15  for  the  same  aged  cattle  also. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  in  American  money! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  in  American  money;  and  we  considered  in  mak- 
ing those  purchases  that  the  $9,  $12,  and  $15  cattle  were  the  cheaper 
cattle  on  account  of  their  superior  quality. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  why  do  you  go  to  Mexico  to  get  stock  cattle! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  familiar  with  the  country ;  we  have  been  in 
the  business  there,  and  the  reason  we  bought  some  American  cattle 
was,  that  they  were  delivered  on  the  cars  at  some  point 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  own  the  ranges  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  thicker  does  the  grass  grow  on  these  ranges 
than  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  are  parts  of  Arizona  entirely  unfitted  for  rais- 
ing cattle ;  and  then  again,  you  take  the  southeastern  county  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  it  is  a  cattle  county.  Even  parts  of  that  county  are  not  fit  for 
the  growing  of  cattle.  In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  range  country 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  here  and  there  you  find  places  fitted 
for  a  range,  and  then  again  you  find  places  unfitted  for  a  range. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Up  to  August  20, 1885,  the  stock  cattle  were  produced 
on  the  western  ranges  of  this  country,  and  were  all 

Mr.  Sherman.  Feeders,  I  suppose  you  mean.    They  are  to-day;  they 
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were  produced  then  and  they  are  to  day.  It  is  supposed  what  are 
termed  the  '*  feeder^  class  ot  cattle  can  be  grown  to  better  ad  vantage  on 
the  stock  ranges  in  the  farming  communities. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  you  account  for  this  enormous  importation  of 
cattle  reaching  14,000  a  month  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  importation  from  Mexico  is  largely  owing  to  the 
congestion  6f  the  market.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  year  1895  of  cattle  brought  out  of 
that  country,  which  is,  including  the  stray  cattle,  240,000  head.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  large  a  number  of  those  were  strays — these  Ameri- 
can cattle  which  strayed  across  the  line.  It  is  possible  they  came  across 
the  line  three  or  four  times  and  were  counted  over  and  over  again.  The 
Americans  living  near  the  line  wish  to  preserve  the  American  identity 
of  the  cattle,  so  they  go  after  them  and  bring  them  back.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber the  number  of  cattle  was  119,000,  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  last 
year;  and  next  year,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  country  goes — and 
I  believe  I  am  correct — with  the  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  you  can 
not  get  all  your  steer  cattle,  you  understand,  in  one  round-up,  and  you 
have  to  go  over  the  range  at  diflPerent  times;  but  I  should  suppose  there 
would  be  a  very  great  falling  pff,  a  still  larger  falling  off  another  year. 
Mexico  herself  is  a  large  consumer  of  beef,  and  there  are  deserts  and 
inaccessible  mountains  and  scarcity  of  water,  and  grass  where  there  is 
no  water,  and  water  where  there  is  no  grass,  and  the  result  is  there 
is  no  very  great  area  of  country  on  which  you  can  raise  these  cattle. 

8TATEM EHT  SUBMITTED  BT  M.  M.  SHERMAN,  OF  KA17SAS,  AND 

F.  H.  ROCKWELL,  OF  PEHNSTLVANIA. 

OOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  attention  of  the  House  committee  considering  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  is  respectfully  called  to  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  cattle 
trade. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  there 
had  been  in  force  the  old  Morrill  war  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  same  as  to-day.  Quite  a  number  of  Americans  had  embarked  in 
the  cattle-growing  industry  in  that  part  of  Mexico  adjacent  to  the 
CTnited  States,  partly  induced  thereto  by  the  then  existing  overstock  of 
cattle  on  the  ranges  along  the  border,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  acquiring  sufficient  grazing  land  in  fee,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  of 
preserving  to  the  use  of  the  owners  such  improvements  as  they  miglit 
make  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  When  the  McKinley 
tariff  was  framed  there  is  probably  little  doubt  that  if  the  attention  of 
Congress  had  been  called  to  the  matter  and  the  real  conditions  of  the 
trade  made  known  there  would  have  been  no  imposition  of  a  $10  per 
head  specific  duty.  Those  interested,  who  were  familiar  with  f  he  con- 
ditions, supposed  such  action  entirely  impossible,  and  made  no  pre- 
sentation of  facts,  overlooking  the  point  that  cattle  were  only  one  of 
almost  innumerable  items  demanding  consideration.  It  is  probable  that 
two-thirds,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cattle 
coming  from  Mexico  are  of  American  ownership,  simply  raised  and 
grazed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  The  American,  when 
entering  the  business,  looked  to  the  United  States  for  his  market,  and 
from  100  to  150  miles  within  the  interior  is  the  limit  to  which  they 
entered  Mexico,  and  that  to-day  is  the  limit  from  which  the  cattle  of 
Mexico  enter  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  I  seetbat  since  the 
enactment  of  tbe  Wilson  bill  we  imported  307,178  bead  of  cattle,  or 
about  14,122  per  month,  wbile  under  tbe  act  of  1890  we  imported,  in 
18J>3, 3,0S)8  in  all! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  almost  all 
of  those  cattle  imj)orted  from  Mexico  were  stock  cattle! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tliey  were  all  stock  cattle,  and  even  if  called  can ue^^ 
they  all  came  in  under  that  bead. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  average  price  of  stock  cattle  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  tbe  average  price  of  cattle! 

Mr.  Tawney.  Tbe  average  price  of  stock  cattle  in  Mexico  in  Ameri- 
can money. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Do  you  mean  tbe  entire  herd,  calf,  cow,  yearling,  etc. ! 

Mr.  Tawney.  Such  as  were  imported  during  the  last  three  years  a> 
stock  cattle.    I  want  tbe  average  price  in  American  money. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  perhaps  diflficult  to  answer  that  question  without 
giving  tbe  different  ages  and  the  different  classes  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
as  a  practical  importer  of  stock  cattle 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  answer  your  question,  I  think,  satisfactory  to 
you,  but  in  a  little  different  form,  afnd  that  is  we  have  paid  for  cattle  this 
year — for  tbe  kind  of  Mexican  cattle  we  bought — $8  for  yearlings,  $11 
for  2-year  olds,  and  $14  for  Syear  olds — that  is,  tbe  Mexican  cattle. 
Now,  you  might  say  $11  Mexican  money  would  be  the  average  value 
of  that  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Eleven  dollars  of  Mexican  money  is  about  $5.50  of 
American  money! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Tbe  entry  was  based  upon  the  valuation  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  tbe  average  price  of  stock  cattle  raised  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  also  bought  American  cattle,  although  not  in  that 
same  vicinity,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  United  States,  paying 
at  tbe  rate  of  $9,  $12,  and  $15  for  tbe  same  aged  cattle  also. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  in  American  money! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  in  American  money;  and  we  considered  in  mak- 
ing those  purchases  that  tbe  $9,  $12,  and  $15  cattle  were  tbe  cheaper 
cattle  on  account  of  their  superior  quality. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  why  do  you  go  to  Mexico  to  get  stock  cattle! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  familiar  witb  tbe  country;  we  have  been  in 
tbe  business  there,  and  the  reason  we  bought  some  American  cattle 
was,  that  they  were  delivered  on  tbe  cars  at  some  point 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  own  the  ranges  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Sherman,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  thicker  does  tbe  grass  grow  on  tbese  ranges 
than  in  tbe  United  States! 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  are  parts  of  Arizona  entirely  unfitted  for  rais- 
ing cattle;  and  then  again,  you  take  tbe  southeastern  county  of  tbe  Ter- 
ritory and  it  is  a  cattle  county.  Even  parts  of  that  county  are  not  fit  for 
the  growing  of  cattle.  In  fact,  througbout  the  whole  range  country 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  here  and  there  you  find  places  fitted 
for  a  range,  and  then  again  you  find  places  unfitted  for  a  range. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Up  to  August  20, 1885,  the  stock  cattle  were  produced 
on  the  western  ranges  of  this  country,  and  were  all 

Mr.  Sherman.  Feeders,  I  suppose  you  mean.    They  are  to-day;  they 
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were  produced  then  and  they  are  to  day.  It  is  supposed  what  are 
teinied  the  '*  feeder  ^  class  of  cattle  can  be  grown  to  better  advantage  on 
the  stock  ranges  in  the  farming  communities. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  you  account  for  this  enormous  importation  of 
cattle  reaching  14,000  a  month  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  importation  from  Mexico  is  largely  owing  to  the 
congestion  6f  the  market.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  year  1895  of  cattle  brought  out  of 
that  country,  which  is,  including  the  stray  cattle,  240,000  head.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  large  a  number  of  those  were  strays — these  Ameri- 
can cattle  which  strayed  across  the  Hue.  It  is  possible  they  came  across 
the  Hue  three  or  four  times  and  were  counted  over  and  over  again.  The 
Americans  living  nearthe  line  wish  to  preserve  the  American  identity 
of  the  cattle,  so  they  go  after  them  and  bring  them  back.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber the  number  of  cattle  was  119,000,  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  last 
year;  and  next  year,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  country  goes — and 
I  believe  I  am  correct — with  the  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  you  can 
not  get  all  your  steer  cattle,  you  understand,  in  one  round-up,  and  you 
have  to  go  over  the  range  at  different  times;  but  I  should  suppose  there 
would  be  a  very  great  falling  pff,  a  still  larger  falling  off  another  year. 
Mexico  herself  is  a  large  consumer  of  beef,  and  there  are  deserts  and 
inaccessible  mountains  and  scarcity  of  water,  and  grass  where  there  is 
no  water,  and  water  where  there  is  no  grass,  and  the  result  is  there 
is  no  very  great  area  of  country  on  which  you  can  raise  these  cattle. 

STATEM EHT  SUBMITTED  BT  M.  M.  SHERMAN,  OF  KA17SA8,   AND 

F.  H.  ROCKWELL,  OF  PEHNSTLVANIA. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  attention  of  the  House  committee  considering  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  is  respectfully  caUed  to  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  cattle 
trade. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  there 
bad  been  in  force  the  old  Morrill  war  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  same  as  today.  Quite  a  number  of  Americans  had  embarked  in 
the  cattle-growing  industry  in  that  part  of  Mexico  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  partly  induced  thereto  by  the  then  existing  overstock  of 
cattle  on  the  ranges  along  the  border,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  acquiring  sufficient  grazing  land  in  fee,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  of 
preserving  to  the  use  of  the  owners  such  improvements  as  they  miglit 
make  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  When  the  McKinley 
tariff  was  framed  there  is  probably  little  doubt  that  if  the  attention  of 
Congress  had  been  called  to  the  matter  and  the  real  conditions  of  the 
trade  made  known  there  would  have  been  no  imposition  of  a  $10  per 
head  specilic  duty.  Those  interested,  who  were  familiar  with  t'he  con- 
ditions, supposed  such  action  entirely  impossible,  and  made  no  pre- 
sentation of  facts,  overlooking  the  point  that  cattle  were  only  one  of 
almost  innumerable  items  demanding  consideration.  It  is  probable  that 
two  thirds,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cattle 
coming  from  Mexico  are  of  American  ownership,  simply  raised  and 
grazed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  The  American,  when 
entering  the  business,  looked  to  the  United  States  for  his  market,  and 
from  100  to  150  miles  within  the  interior  is  the  limit  to  which  they 
entered  Mexico,  and  that  to-day  is  the  limit  from  which  the  cattle  of 
Mexico  enter  the  United  States. 
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Again,  the  purely  Mexican  cattle  of  Mexican  ownership  and  raising 
are  hanaled  in  the  United  States  by  Americans,  and  either  bought  at 
the  ranch  or  delivered  aboard  cars  at  the  nearest  railroad  stetion. 
This  trade  is  entirely  in  American  hands,  and  any  profit  resulting  is  an 
American  profit,  expended  in  the  United  States,  or  added  to  American 
capital. 

The  second  consideration,  and  which  by  some  might  be  regarded  as 
of  first  importance,  is  the  impracticability,  as  between  Mexican  and 
other  foreign  cattle,  of  imposing  anything  like  an  equitable  sx>ecific 
duty,  according  to  any  system  that  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  come  into 
practical  use,  unless  it  should  be  the  desire  of  Congress  to  admit  Can- 
adian and  other  foreign  cattle  and  to  exclude  the  Meidcan  product.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Congress  had  this  idea  in  view  when  the  McKiuley 
law  was  framed;  such,  however,  was  the  result.  The  inferior  grade  of 
Mexican  cattle  is  to  be  first  considered.  To  make  the  inferior  and  light- 
weight Mexican  animal  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  heavier  and  high-class 
Canadian  steer  is  a  manifest  unfairness  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  not  knowingly  wish  to  perpetrate.  When  quality 
and  weight  are  both  considered  no  practical  specific  duty  could  be 
devised  in  equity  under  which  even  the  various  kinds  and  grades  of 
cattle,  coming  from  Mexico  alone,  could  enter  the  United  States.  One 
steer  may  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  another  of  the  same  age;  again, 
cattle  entering  at  El  Paso  are,  by  reason  of  the  lower  freight  rates  from 
this  point  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  worth  $1.50  x>er  head 
more  than  the  same  cattle  are  worth  at  Kogales,  Ariz.,  on  the  Sonora 
border. 

Another  wide  difference  between  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  cattle  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  enter  more  largely  as  a  finished  product, 
brought  by  the  Canadian  owner  direct  to  the  American  market  and 
sold  in  direct  competition  with  the  best  American  beef,  and  even  when 
entered  as  so-called  feeders,  represent  probably  not  less  than  $25  -per 
head  value,  as  against  $5  to  $7  per  head  for  Mexican  cattle  of  like  age 
on  their  respective  borders. 

Mexican  cattle  enter  the  United  States  practically  as  raw  material. 
If  they  are  shipped  direct  upon  our  market,  even  starting  in  fair  con- 
dition, the  long  shipment  unfits  them  for  anything  but  "canners." 
This  canned  beef  is  largely  reexported  to  supply  foreign  armies,  etc. 
If  these  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  United  States  upon  the  grass  of 
Texas,  or  on  the  Northern  cattle  ranges,  or  upon  the  corn  of  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  the  character  of  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  beef 
obtains  to  a  still  greater  degree. 

In  this  connection,  in  making  a  proper  comparison  between  Mexican 
and  particularly  Canadian  cattle,  the  great  distance  of  Mexican  cattle 
from  the  slaughtering  market  of  the  United  States  must  be  considered, 
which  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  the  Mexican  steer. 

Therefore,  the  inferior  grade,  both  as  to  weight  and  quality  (for  no 
system  of  care  and  feed  can  develop  the  Mexican  steer  to  an  equality 
with  the  Canadian  in  either  respect),  their  different  uses  (the  one  a  raw 
material,  the  other  a  finished  product),  the  great  distance  of  Mexican 
cattle  from  our  market,  and  finally  the  widely  varying  values  between 
Mexican  and  other  foreign  cattle,  preclude  the  idea  of  imposing  specific 
duties.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  seeming  incongruity  of  the 
average  valuation  of  cattle,  comparing  importations  under  the  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  tariff  and  under  the  McKinley  Act.  It  need  only  be 
stated  that  there  were  no  importations  under  the  McKinley  Act,  except 
of  a  few  high-grade  animals,  and  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made 
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as  between  them  and  the  300,000  Mexican  cattle  imported  for  canning 
or  fattening  purposes  under  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  since  the 
repeal  of  the  McKinley  Act.  In  this  particular  business  it  is  very  easy 
to  guard  against  undervaluations  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  because 
the  range  cattle  are  present  and  traded  in  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
thus  affording  the  American  appraisers  always  a  ready  criterion  as  to 
the  values  at  which  cattle  should  be  entered. 

The  advantages  to  the  United  States  arising  from  the  importation 
of  Mexican  cattle  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  giving  the  experience 
of  our  own  company.  We  have  a  breeding  ranch  in  Mexico,  and  are 
engaged  in  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  in  Kansas.  We  have  far  more 
cattle  in  Kansas  than  upon  our  breeding  ranch.  The  Kansas  end  of 
our  business  is  the  more  important,  but  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
furnish  it  with  raw  material,  and  without  wliich  raw  material  we  would 
have  to  abandon  the  business.  We  first  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
entering  the  United  States,  and  then  a  freight  rate,  which,  upon  a  basis 
of  a  three-year-old  steer,  amounts  to  $4.50  per  head,  to  American  rail- 
road companies  to  carry  these  cattle  to  central  Kansas.  There  we  buy 
winter  feed  from  the  American  farmer,  which  costs  us  from  $5  to  $6 
per  head. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  we  are  now  pay- 
ing as  much  for  corn  240  miles  west  of  Kansas  City  as  is  paid  in  Jackson 
County,  adjacent  to  Kansas  City.  These  cattle  are  scattered  about 
among  the  farmers.  We  bring  the  market  into  the  farmer's  barnyard 
for  not  only  his  corn  but  his  forage  crop  as  well,  and  hire  him  to  market 
his  own  produce  by  feeding  it  to  our  cattle,  when  he  otherwise  would  be 
compelled  to  haul  it  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  at  his  own  expense. 
The  fertility  of  his  farm  is  kept  up  by  feeding  at  home.  Again,  we 
make  use  of  pasture  that  costs  tl.50  per  head.  When  the  cattle  are 
shipped  off  grass  to  market  we  pay  $1.75  per  head  to  the  American 
railroad  if  we  ship  to  Kansas  City  and  over  $3  per  head  if  we  send  the 
cattle  to  Chicago.  Seventy-five  cents  per  head  is  paid  to  yardage  com- 
panies and  commission  men  before  the  cattle  are  finally  disposed  of, 
besides  other  incidental  expenses.  We  expend  $2  in  the  United  States 
to  produce  our  beef  product  where  we  spend  $1  in  Mexico.  When  these 
cattle  finally  come  upon  the  market  they  are  not  even  then  serious  com- 
petitors of  American  cattle,  the  product  being  of  inferior  grade;  in  fact, 
our  more  serious  competition  with  American  cattle  is  not  in  the  market 
selling,  but  as  buyers  of  winter  feed  and  summer  pasture.  The  com- 
mittee will  hardly  regard  that  as  detrimental  competition.  The  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  committee,  after  weighing  these  facts,  must  lead 
it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  is  a  benefit 
and  not  a  detriment  to  the  United  States.  Legislation  should  encourage 
this  enterprise  rather  than  discourage  it. 

We  have  paid  in  duties  to  the  United  States  Government  in  the  year 
1896  some  $10,000,  while  other  cattle  we  have  bought,  delivered  aboard 
cars,  have  paid  $3,000  more.  To  American  railroad  companies  we  have 
paid  for  bringing  our  cattle  to  Kansas,  $33,000;  to  railroad  companies 
for  taking  our  cattle  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  $7,000;  to  yardage 
and  commission  companies  we  have  paid  $2,500.  We  will  have  to  pay 
to  Kansas  farmers  some  $40,000  for  this  winter's  feed;  our  labor  bill 
will  not  be.  far  from  $10,000,  and  we  will  require  some  40,000  acres 
of  land  ux>on  which  to  pasture  our  cattle.  Many  of  our  cattle  are  year 
lings,  and  for  them  we  will  be  compelled  to  pay  two  winter  feed  bills 
and  two  summer  pasture  bills  before  they  are  ready  for  market,  and  we 
are  within  the  limits  when  we  state  that,  assuming  present  average 
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selling  value  of  cattle  of  Mexican  origin,  fattened  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  $25,  more  tlian  $15  of  this  represents  American  labor,  Amer- 
ican corn  and  feed,  and  other  American  expenditures. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  people  of  the  corn-producing  States,  where 
these  Mexican  cattle  are  being  fattened,  object  to  their  presence  on  the 
ground  that  the  Mexican  animal  takes  the  place  of  native  cattle,  and, 
again,  that  these  Mexican  cattle  depress  the  market  of  the  native  cattle 
feeder  and  fattener.  We  admit  that  there  is  some  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mexican  cattle,  but  it  is  not  of  the  people,  not  of  the  farmer, 
and  not  of  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  weigh  the  benefits  derived  from  this  industry  as  against  the 
so-called  damage  caused  by  it.  The  opposition  to  the  presence  of  Mex- 
ican cattle  is  largely  composed  of  the  com  speculator,  the  cattle  specu- 
lator, and  the  men  who  have  been  feeding  a  limited  number  of  native 
cattle.  They  have  now  to  pay  considerably  enhanced  prices  for  corn, 
fodder,  and  pasture,  and  solely  because  of  our  becoming  their  competi- 
tors for  the  farmers'  produce  wherever  our  cattle  are.  Their  opposition 
is  aroused  by  competition  created  by  us  for  the  farmers'  produce.  As 
against  this  we  enjoy  the  united  support  of  the  farmers  wherever  we 
have  appeared  with  our  cattle,  and  simply  on  the  ground  that  we  are  a 
benefit  to  them.  We  have  displaced  no  native  cattle  in  the  districts 
where  we  entered,  for  the  reason  that  as  feeders  of  Mexican  cattle  we 
located  as  near  the  border  line  of  the  corn  and  grass  belt  as  pos- 
sible, the  Mexican  cattle  being  ^^ rustlers"  and  hardy.  Native  cattle 
feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  regions  where  they  are  sure  of  their 
corn  crop  year  in  and  year  out,  and  avoid  the  districts  of  which 
Mexican  cattle  can  still  well  make  use.  We  state  as  a  fact,  which  can 
easily  be  proven,  that  in  the  districts  where  we  are  we  are  feeding  a 
hundred  Mexican  steers  where  there  was  one  native  steer  before,  and 
that  so  to  speak  we  have  been  the  cause  of  "  ten  blades  of  grass  grow- 
ing where  there  was  one  at  the  time  of  our  advent;"  and  of  this  we  are 
proud.  What  Kansas  needs  is  enough  cattle  to  eat  the  feed  raised. 
Probably  enough  feed  will  go  to  waste  there  this  winter  to  feed  twice 
the  number  of  cattle  that  are  there  now,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  grass  of  last  summer  or  of  the  coming  season.  As  to  the  competi- 
tion in  the  beef  market,  and  the  honest  fear  of  some  people  engaged  in 
raising  native  beef  in  the  corn-feeding  States  that  the  Mexican  steer  is 
a  detrimental  competitor,  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  Consider- 
ing the  immensity  of  the  beef  production,  the  Mexican  imports  of  cattle, 
though  they  should  rise  to  tenfold  the  importance  of  the  past  year 
(which,  as  further  shown,  is  a  physical  impossibility),  are  an  insignifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  whole,  as  is  proven  by  the  statistics.  During 
the  operation  of  the  McKinley  Act,  which  in  eft'ect  prohibited  absolutely 
the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle,  the  prices  of  native  beef  were  much 
lower  in  every  year  of  that  period  than  during  the  year  of  1895,  when 
Mexican  importations  of  cattle  were  the  largest  and  were  entered  under 
the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  act,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  neither 
the  McKinley  nor  the  Wilson  bill  had  any  effect  whatever  on  the  prices 
which  cattle  feeders  of  native  stock  obtained,  and  that  these  prices 
were  altogether  governed  by  conditions  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  tariff'  in  either  case.  We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  actual  dearth  of  feeders  and  young  cattle  oii  the  north- 
ern ranges,  and  that  these  Mexican  cattle  are  generally  welcomed  by 
the  American  range  owners.  When  it  is  stated  that  all  but  10  per  cent 
of  the  Mexican-cattle  importations,  or  even  a  large  percentage,  are 
shipped  directly  on  the  market  without  an  intervening  American  feed- 
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ing  and  fattening  period,  this  is  incorrect,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
proportion  of  Mexican  cattle  taken  directly  to  market  is  small  (with  us 
it  has  been  less  than  5  per  cent);  and  again,  it  must  be  noted  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  that  are  shipped  on  the  market  direct  are 
bought  by  the  farmers  and  cattle  feeders  for  fattening  purposes,  and 
taken  out  of  the  market  again  so  far  as  immediate  slaughter  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  a  certain  statement  published  by  a  prominent  jour- 
nal dealing  with  economical  questions,  and  which  journal  professes  to 
be  better  informed  than  the  Government  statistics,  that  the  average 
value  of  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  has  been  $2.50  per  head 
and  the  duty  paid  thereon  51  cents,  this  assertion  has  as  much  sub- 
stantiation in  fact  as  the  claim  that  the  Kansas  farmer  objects  to  the 
presence  of  the  Mexican  cattle  and  that  their  fattening  in  American 
territory  is  detrimental  to  our  people.  Both  of  these  statements  are 
either  due  to  unreliable  information  and  ignorance  of  this  particular 
industry  or  to  opposition  caused  by  our  being  local  competitors  for  the 
American  farmers'  products. 

It  may  occur  to  the  committee  that  a  reduction  below  the  present 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  would  tend  to  build  up  in  Mexico  a  serious 
competitive  cattle-raising  industry.  Permit  one  who  has  lived  on  the 
border  and  within  Old  Mexico  since  1879  to  state  that  Mexico  is  a  large 
consumer  of  beef,  and  today  Mexico  is  buying  cattle  of  a  certain  kind 
in  Texas  and  shipping  them  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Fat  stags  and  old  cows,  not  very  salable  in  the  United  States,  find  a 
more  ready  sale  in  Mexico.  *  The  cost  of  transportation,  the  inferior 
grade  of  cattle,  and  this  home  market  do  not  permit  the  exportation  of 
cattle  from  Mexico  from  a  territory  distant  more  than  from  100  to  150 
miles  from  the  international  line;  and  even  that  part  of  Mexico  has 
only  here  and  there  a  favored  region  adapted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle. 
Deserts,  inaccessible  mountains,  scarcity  of  water,  no  water  where  there 
is  grass,  and  no  grass  where  there  is  water  prevent  any  great  extension 
of  cattle  raising. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  is  worthy  of  the  deliberate  consider- 
ation of  the  committee.  The  year  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
tarifiT.  1889-90,  the  value  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  exported  to  Mexico 
from  the  United  States  was — 

Cattle $112,671 

Hogs 564,462 

Other  live  and  fresh  meat«i 6,649 

Total 683,782 

The  same  year  the  imports  from  Mexico  were — 

Cattle $111,217 

Hogs 434 

Other  live  and  ixosh  meats - 1, 163 

Total 112,814 

showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  one  year 
of  $570,968. 

Mexico,  to  offset  the  $10  prohibitory  duty  of  the  United  States  under 
the  McKinley  Act,  imposed  a  similar  duty,  and  the  trade  was  broken 
up,  the  United  States  losing  over  one-half  million  dollars  balance  of 
trade  in  her  favor,  not  on  different  liues,  but  in  the  same  line  of 
industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reports  that  its  health  officers  have 
passed  upon  for  the  year  1895  240,975  head  of  Mexican  cattle,  and  for 
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the  year  1896,  up  to  December  1, 119,489.  These  figures  include  estray 
ITnited  States  cattle  that  did  not  pay  duty,  some  of  these  estray  cattle 
passing  the  line  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  grazing  for  most  of  the 
time  in  Mexico,  their  owners  in  the  United  States  trying  to  preserve 
the  American  identity  of  the  cattle. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show,  however,  that  the  number  was 
not  half  so  large  in  1896  as  in  1895,  and  will  be  less  another  year,  as 
those  cattle  held  in  Mexico  by  the  McEinley  tariff  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  the  trade  is  returning  to  its  normal  basis. 

Mexico  is  again  buying  hogs  and  also  cattle  of  the  United  States, 
having  reduced  her  tariff.  If  cared  for,  and  not  deliberately  thrown 
away,  the  trade  in  live  stock,  including  hogs,  will  shortly  show  a  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  Unitea  States.  When  corn  is  worth, 2  cente  a 
pound,  as  in  Mexico,  the  hog  can  not  be  fattened  to  advantage. 

Mexico  has  apparently  passed  through  her  period  of  revolutions. 
Bailroads  have  entered  that  country ;  it  is  now  developing  and  progress- 
ing and  her  wants  are  increasing.  Would  it  not  be  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  endeavor  to  supply  those  wants  and  to  hold 
and  to  increase  her  trade  and  to  induce  that  trade  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try rather  than  to  drive  it  to  England,  Germany,  or  any  other  foreign 
countries  by  adverse  legislation,  which  adverse  legislation,  if  applied 
to  cattle,  would,  as  has  been  shown  in  this  argument,  work  a  direct 
and  serious  injury  to  American  capital  and  to  the  American  farmer. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  facts  as  herein  submitted,  we  urge  upon 
your  committee  that  there  be  no  substitution  of  a  specific  for  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  unless  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  absolutely  exclude 
Mexican  cattle,  but  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  be  reduced. 

M.  M.  Sherman, 

Salinaj  Kans. 

F.  H.  Rockwell, 

Warren^  Pa, 

8TATEHEHT    OF    HON.    CHARLES   CUBTIS,    A   BEPRBSEVTATIVE 

FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

January.  5, 1897. 

Mr.  OUBTIS  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  a  district  in  Kansas  in  which  most  of  the  Mexican  cattle 
are  fed,  and  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  the  cattle 
raisers  of  Kansas,  and  the  cattle  feeders  of  Kansas,  asking  that  the 
duty  be  restored  to  $10  a  head  on  cattle  1  year  and  over  and  $2  ahead 
under  1  year.  There  were  about  361,000  head  of  Mexican  cattle 
imported  in  the  first  twenty-three  months  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  law. 
I  find  in  an  unofficial  report  that  they  were  of  the  average  value  of 
about  $2.54  a  head  in  our  money,  and  the  average  duty  received  was 
about  51  cents  a  head.    Eepresentiug,  as  I  said,  the  cattle  district 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  you  get  those  figures! 

Mr.  Curtis.  From  the  American  Economist  of  July  24, 1896,  which  is 
a  perfectly  reliable  paper. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  reliable  than  the  Treasury 
statistics? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not,  and  will  put  the  official  figures  in  my  atete- 
ment.  I  give  361,000  for  the  first  twenty- three  months  of  the  Gorman- 
Wilson  law,  but  I  find  that  the  number,  up  to  October,  1896,  amounted 
to  367,000. 
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Mr.  Tawket.  ThreehuDdred  and  sixty-seven  tbonsand  from  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  nntil  the  Slst  of  October,  1896. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  is  the  average  value  of  each  f 

Mr.  GxJBTis.  The  average  duty  received  was  about  51  cents  a  head 
on  cattle  from  Mexico,  according  to  the  unofficial  rex)ort,  for  the  first 
twenty-three  months,  and  according  to  the  same  report  the  average 
value  was  about  $2.54  per  head. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Where  did  you  get  thatf 

Mr.GuBTis.  From  the  American  Economist. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  Treasury  report  makes  it  $4.96,  but  that  is  im- 
ported from  all  countries,  Canada  as  well  as  Mexico  f 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find^the  high  price  is  upon  the  Cana- 
dian cattle  and  not  upon  the  Mexicah'  cattle.  The  Mexican  cattle  are 
very  inferior  indeed,  and  there  is  not  a  cattle  feeder  in  Kansas  who  is 
benefited  by  their  importation.  There  is  not  a  cattle  raiser  in  Kansas 
who  has  been  benefited  by  the  importation. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  they  been  injuredl 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  have  been  injured.  The  district  I  represent  feeds 
a  very  large  number  of  cattle;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  cattle- 
feeding  and  producing  districts  in  the  country  and  feeds  more  cattle 
than  any  other  district  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  I  suppose  it  includes 
the  counties  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me — the  coun- 
ties of  Chase,  Lyon,  Wabaunsee,  Greenwood,  Butler,  Morris,  and 
Coffey — to  which  cattle  are  imported  and  fed  by  the  thousands  every 
year.  Probably  60,000  or  more  Mexican  cattle  were  fed  there  last  year ; 
and  I  visited  the  neighborhoods  where  these  cattle  were  fed  and  the  men 
who  fed  them  said  they  were  a  detriment  to  the  country.  I  talked  with 
a  man  who  was  feeding  about  15,000  of  them,  and  he  told  me  it  was 
a  detriment  to  the  neighborhood  and  himself.  He  said  they  had  better 
be  raising  the  cattle  there  and  feeding  their  own  cattle  than  having 
that  measly  outfit  of  cattle  brought  in  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  far  as  our  cattle  is  concerned,  permit  me  to  state 
the  regions  to  which  you  allude  are  not  the  rejgions  where  these  cattle 
are;  we  are  in  Ellsworth  County 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  did  not  know  what  county  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
but  wo  consider  Ellsworth  County  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  beg  pardon,  it  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  so,  but  the  counties  of  the  Fourth  district — Mor- 
ris, Marion,  Lyon,  Greenwood,  Wabaunsee,  Chase,  and  others — are  the 
cattle  counties  of  Kansas.  I  know  that  district  pretty  well,  and  have 
visited  every  school  district  in  it  several  times.  The  producers  of  native 
cattle  have  b^n  hurt  by  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  because  it  has 
brought  in  a  class  of  cattle  inferior  to  those  they  were  raising  before. 
They  are  not  all  of  them  represented  to  be  from  Mexico  when  they  try 
to  sell  them,  but  they  are  Mexican  cattle,  and  the  poorest  class  of  cattle 
ever  before  brought  into  that  section.  By  reason  of  the  poor  grade  of 
the  Mexican  cattle  now  coming  in,  the  people  can  not  afford  to  raise  the 
better  class  of  cattle  they  were  raising  a  few  years  ago.  They  bring 
cattle  in  and  sell  them.  Some  of  these  feeders  feed  for  themselves  and 
some  sell  and  take  notes,  and  many  of  the  purchasers  of  those  cattle 
have  lost  money,  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  raising  Mexican  cat- 
tle and  they  supposed  they  would  make  a  larger  increase  in  flesh  than 
they  did,  and  so,  of  course,  were  disappointed. 

]S:ow,  in  all  the  time  I  spent  in  the  Fourth  district  last  year  I  found 
but  two  parties  who  wanted  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is  on  cattle.  One 
was  the  railroad  company  that  shipped  the  cattle  into  the  country  and 
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the  other  a  gentleman  who  represented  the  interestof  a  live-stock  com- 
pany of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  took  particular  occasion,  every  place  I 
went,  to  refer  to  the  large  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  and  to  find  the 
feeling  in  the  neighborhood  in  reference  to  having  the  dnty  restored  on 
cattle,  and  I  found  the  sentiment  was  sdmost  nnanimous,  and  I  never 
met  but  one  man  who  said  they  were  benefited  by  the  importation  of 
those  cattle ;  but  one  man  in  all  that  district.  For  four  years  under  the 
McKinley  law  we  only  imported  19,000  head  of  cattle,  and  we  have 
imported  about  367,000  under  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  up  to  October, 
1896,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  consumers  of  beef,  not  one  of  them 
has  been  benefited  a  penny  by  this  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
Mexican  cattle,  but  they  have  been  fed  poorer  beef  than  ever  before. 
If  you  restore  the  duty  upon  cattle  the  cattle  raisers  of  Kansas  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  their  share  of  the  cattle  to  supply 
the  markets  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  beef  a  penny  to  the 
coDsumer,  and  we  will  give  as  go<^  beef  as  anybody  wants  to  eat  in 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  except 

Mr.  Turner.  But  how  about  the  revenue  of  which  we  had  $432,0001 
Do  you  propose  to  sacrifice  that  interest  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  revenue  can  be  raised  on  other  items,  I  take  it,  as  it 
has  been  heretofore  by  Republican  legislation.  We  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  reveoues  while  the  Eepublican  party  was  in  power,  and 
will  not  have  when  restored  to  power,  and  this  committee  formulates  a 
tarift'  bill  along  Eepublican  lines,  and  if 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  politics  with  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 
That  was  a  question  made  rather  stale  last  fall,  and  I  would  not  dread 
an  encounter  on  that  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  ask  you 
whether  as  a  Eepublican  gentleman,  as  you  seem  to  be,  you  think  we 
ought  to  lay  taxes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  the  products 
of  other  countries  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  say  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  products  of 
this  country  a  duty  should  be  levied  large  enough  to  protect  those 
products. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  it  is  a  tariff  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue 
which  is  desired? 

Mr.  Curtis.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  both  revenue  and  protection. 
I  would  have  this  committee,  so  far  as  farm  products  are  concerned,  fix 
a  duty  that  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  one  single  agricultural 
product  that  could  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  the  people  will 
applaud  the  committee  if  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  a  frank  statement. 

Mr.  Curtis.  And  I  want  to  say  further  the  x)eople  of  Kansas  want 
a  duty  put  back  on  hay.  They  want  the  duty  increased  on  oats,  on 
fiaxseecl,  hides,  wool,  and  on  all  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  silver? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  there  was  a  large  duty  placed 
upon  silver,  too. 

Mr.  Bowers.  Fifty  cents  an  onnce? 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  can  make  it  63  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Bowers.  That  is  my  platform. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  herewith  submit  the  figures  taken  *from  a  statement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  giving  the  number  of  cattle  imported  from 
Mexico  and  the  value  as  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  five  largest 
customs  districts. 
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FBOM  SEPTEMBER,  1894,  TO  JUNE  30,  1895. 


Customs  districts. 


Paso  del  Norte 

Brazos  de  Santiago 

Con>u8  Christi 

SaJaria 

Arisona  (Tampa) . . 


Number. 


33.521 
10,309 
13. 745 
43,687 
30, 375 


Value. 


$216, 010 

32,062 

55. 946 

199,607 

126. 024 


ATerage. 


$6.44 
3.]1 
4.79 
4.50 
4.14 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1896. 


Customs  districts. 


Brazos  de  Baatiago 

Corpus  Christi 

Paso  del  Norte 

Saluria 

Arizona  (Tampa) . . 


Number. 

Value. 

21,340 
30, 025 
78,731 
33,112 
50,563 

$84,966 
166, 140 
641,953 
240, 471 
316, 169 

Average. 


$3.97 
5.53 
8.63 
7.26 
6.25 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  statement  was  made  the  following  letter  has  been 
received  from  the  American  Economist  explaining  the  discrepancy  between  the 
official  figures  and  those  given  in  the  Jul j  number  of  the  Economist : 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  telegram  of  this  date,  I  beg  to  inclose  you  copies  of 
the  American  Economic  of  July  24  and  December  25.  The  former  number  contains 
the  statement  which  you  referred  to  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  not  quite  correct. 
The  rate  of  duty  under  the  present  law  should  be  $1.25  per  head  instead  of  51  cents, 
as  compared  with  the  specific  $10  duty  of  McKinley  law.  The  figures  are  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  in  the  issue  of  December  25  cover  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1896.  In  the  issue  of  July  24  I  see  that  mj  mistake  was  in  adding  the  value  of  the 
1895  imports  with  the  number  of  the  1896  imports  instead  of  with  the  value  for  1896. 
I  suppose  that  in  a  hurry  I  took  the  1896  figures  from  the  wrong  column,  and  am  very 
sorry  that  they  should  have  led  to  your  statement  being  disputed.  At  the  same  time 
I  appreciate  the  reliance  which  you  placed  in  the  Economist. 
Yours,  very  truly 

C.  R.  BUCKLAND, 

Editor  American  Economist, 
Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  W.  W.  BOWESS,  A  BEPSESBNTATIVE  FBOM 

THE  STATE  OF  OALIFOBVIA. 

Januaby  5, 1897. 

Mr.  BowEBS  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
If  the  committee  wonld  allow  me,  1  would  desire  about  two  minutes  on 
the  cattle  question.  I  want  to  say  that  for  twenty-six  years  I  have 
lived  within  15  miles  of  the  Mexican  line,  and  eiglit  years  of  that  time 
I  was  collector  of  customs  of  a  district  which  included  200  miles  of 
Mexican  boundary  line,  and  I  am  therefore  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  cattle  business.  At  that  time,  before  the  McKinley  law  came  in, 
the  highest  price  of  the  Mexican  cattle  was  $2,  $4,  and  $6  per  head. 
They  were  imported  from  the  Mexican  provinces  into  the  United 
States,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  went  directly  to  the  market. 
There  was  but  very  little  feeding,  and  my  judgment  today,  knowing 
what  I  do  about  the  Mexican  cattle  business,  is  this,  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  cattle  which  were  imported  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  from  Mexico  have  been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 
They  have  been  sent  directly  to  the  market,  and  to-day  the  market  at 
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San  Diego  is  largely  supplied  from  Mexican  cattle.  I  want  to  say  also 
that  when  the  McKinley  law  went  into  operation  it  immediately  encour- 
aged aiid  stimulated  the  cattle  business  in  Galitbrnia  among  the  small 
farmers.  During  that  time  of  course  but  few  cattle  were  imported, 
and  they  accumulated  all  along  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  when  I 
say  frontier  it  means  a  strip  of  land  50  miles  from  the  boundary  line, 
in  which  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  foreigner  can  own  real  estate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Twenty  miles. 

Mr.  Bowers.  It  is  50  miles,  I  think,  in  which  no  American  or  for- 
eigner can  own  real  estate.  He  must  become  a  citizen  of  Mexico 
before  he  can  own  real  estate  in  that  strip. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  Where  is  the  location  of  that  strip? 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  gentleman  says  20  miles,  but  I  say  it  is  50  miles 
south  of  the  boundary  line* 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  entire  border  f 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  entire  border  from  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  to  the 
Bio  Grande  along  the  Mexican  line.  All  along  that  country  cattle 
raising  is  a  business.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  it  pay  the  laborer 
not  over  25  cents  a  day  as  a  rule,  and  land  is  cheap.  Kow,  the  reason 
why  we  can  not  feed  or  raise  our  own  cattle  there  is  that  when  this  bill 
was  repealed  they  rushed  those  Mexican  cattle  into  the  United  States 
and  our  people  could  not  afford  to  raise  the  cattle  and  feed  them  in 
competition.  They  broke  down  and  absolutely  ruined  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  southern  California,  and  that  I  know. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  BICHABD  W.  BLUE,  A  BEPBE8EHTATIVE 

FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

January  5, 189J. 

Mr.  Bltje  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  say  briefly  that  we  in  Kansas  have  suffered  very  much  from 
competition  from  Mexican  cattle.  Our  cattlemen  have  been  injured 
very  much  by  the  cattle  that  have  been  brought  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, especially  since  the  restriction  has  been  modified  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department.  We  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  people  of  west- 
em  Kansas  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  country  is  a  stock- 
raising  country  rather  than  an  agricultural  country.  There  never  has 
been  a  more  opportune  time  than  now  for  the  development  of  our  stock- 
raising  industry,  if  it  were  not  for  the  competition  that  is  caused  by 
these  cheap  Mexican  cattle  coming  across.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I 
think  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  I  believe  in  such  a  duty  on 
Mexican  cattle  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  coming  in — cer- 
tainly all  of  the  lower  grades.  My  opinion  is  that  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  for  us  is  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  these  cattle. 

I  am  the  Eepresentative  at  large  from  Kansas,  and  if  there  are  any 
other  Members  from  Kansas  here  representing  districts  interested  in 
cattle,  perhaps  they  would  like  to  be  heard  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  like  to  know  what  effect  the  present  tariff  has 
upon  the  hog  market;  whether  or  not  the  Mexicans  come  up  into  your 
section  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  buying  hogs. 

Mr.  Blub.  Yes,  sir;  they  buy  hogs. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  City,  and  he  speaks  of  the  beneficial  results  from  the 
present  tariff. 

Mr.  Blue.  My  judgment  about  the  matter  is  this,  that  both  hogs  and 
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corn  are  shipped  by  ub  to  Mexico,  bat  are  only  shipped  there  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  They  do  not  buy  any  from  us  until  the  i)eople 
get  into  such  a  condition  that  they  must  have  them,  and  then  they 
remove  their  tariff.  That  is  only  an  occasional  advantage  to  us,  while 
the  disadvantages  I  speak  of  last  all  the  time. 


STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  W.  P.  8UTT0V,  OF  WASEDTOTOH,  D.  C. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Sutton  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  marked  contrast  on  the  inequality  of  competence  that  I  should  have 
to  stand  up  here  against  the  whole  Kansas  delegation,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  the  interest  of  international  justice  will  demand  a  mod- 
erately equal  tariff  imposed  upon  the  products  of  various  countries. 

If  we  take  a  raw,  salted  hide  and  a  Mexican  cow  or  steer,  they  are 
both  raw  products.  They  are  very  cheap  in  Mexico,  they  are  bought 
cheap,  they  come  into  the  United  States  at  a  low  valuation,  and  when 
they  get  here  they  are  transformed  by  American  processes  into  leather 
and  boots  and  shoes.    We  do  the  work,  make  the  profit,  and  get  the 

food  result.  The  cow  or  steer  comes  into  the  United  States  valued  at 
6,  $7,  $8,  or  even  $10.  It  is  fed,  watered,  cared  for,  is  carried,  and  it 
is  worth  when  sold,  on  an  average  of  $25.  There  are  $15  out  of  $25 
that  inure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  so  much 
said  as  to  importations  and  values  that  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  Mexico  sent  to  the  United  States 
216,277  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $1,477^431. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  What  year! 

Mr.  Sutton.  June  30, 1896.  The  total  imports  into  the  United  States 
up  to  that  time 

The  Ghaibdian.  Those  figures  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Sutton  (continuing).  Were  217,000.  So  we  received  all  but 
1,000  from  Mexico. 

Now,  there  is  another  question  as  to  prices.  The  cattle  from  France 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  paying  duties  were  valued  at  $289. 
Those  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $156;  those  from 
Canada  $17,  and  those  from  Mexico  $7.  Had  the  importations  of  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  been  made  under  the  McKinley  tariff  the 
cattle  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  paid  2^  percent;  those 
firom  Canada  59  per  cent,  and  those  from  France  6^  per  cent.  That  is 
a  marked  injustice  as  against  the  cattie  of  different  countries.  The 
argument  that  I  make  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  because  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  cattie  froni  Mexico  or  cattle  from  Canada  or  cattle 
from  beyond  the  seas. 

Much  was  said  this  morning  of  the  values  of  these  Mexican  cattle; 
and  the  Kansas  delegation  is  on  record  here  as  in  favor  of  the  utter 
exclusion  of  those  cattle.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  very  well  asked 
this  morning  where  would  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  come  from 
if  we  shut  out  everything.  We  need  some  revenue  even  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  I  don't  think  the  Eepublican  party  has  received 
any  word  to  go  to  work  and  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  this  country. 
We  want  a  fair  duty.  If  20  per  cent  is  not  enough  make  it  25  or  30 
per  cent.  The  cattle  of  Mexico  are  needed  here  and  they  can  stand  a 
tariff  duty  if  it  is  imposed  fairly.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  said 
these  Mexican  cattle  were  not  needed.  The  cattle  on  our  Western 
plains  are  getting  more  and  more  tender  each  year.    They  can  not  stand 
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drought,  cold,  or  bad  paatnre.  They  die  off  in  bad  weather  very  rapidly 
now.  They  need  the  admixture  of  this  hardy  Mexican  breed  of  cattle. 
Our  cattle,  when  bred  with  these  Mexican  cattle,  still  retain  the  red 
meat  and  the  large  frame,  the  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  cattle.  One 
party  was  once  characterized  as  a  party  with  an  appetite.  The  Mexican 
cattle  could  be  called  a  class  with  very  good  appetite.  They  have  this 
large  frame.  They  eat  well,  they  grow  well,  and  the  Mexican  steer  1 
or  2  years  of  age  is  brought  into  the  United  States,  fed  in  Texas  or  in 
Arizona  for  one  year,  then  goes  farther  north,  probably  to  Moutaua, 
and  from  there  he  eventually  goes  east  into  the  markets  of  Kansas 
City  or  Chicago. 

Something  was  said  this  morning  as  to  the  direct  importations  of 
Mexican  beef  cattle,  and  some  gentlemen  were  very  much  alarmed  for 
fear  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  were  to  have  a  formidable  compet- 
itor. The  importations  lasted  three  months  and  on  one-half  of  them 
we  had  a  total  loss,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Kansas  plains  as 
feeders.  The  other  half,  as  near  as  we  can  figure,  we  used  as  canners 
and  sent  abroad  to  fill  army  contracts.  A  very  small  portion  stayed 
here  and  were  used  as  cheap  meats. 

There  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  treatment  of 
importations  of  Mexico.  I  will  recall  a  time  in  Mexico  when  a  failure  of 
the  crops  there  led  the  Mexican  Government  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
corn. 

We  sent  what  amounted  to  a  train  load  7  miles  long,  classed  as  Kansas 
coru,  although  it  was  not  all  grown  in  Kansas,  but  some  of  it  in  Texas. 
Mexico  took  that.  Before  the  McKiuley  bill  was  enforced  Mexico 
admitted  all  of  our  live  animals  except  geldings  entirely  free  of  duty. 
We  had  a  good  trade  in  the  year  before  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect, 
because  Mexico  took  from  us  of  one  article  alone  $840,000  worth,  and 
that  was  the  much-despised  American  hog. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Kansas  delegation  that  there  is  just  as  much 
butter  on  one  side  of  their  bread  as  there  is  on  the  other,  and  I  will 
illustrate  it  this  way:  The  moment  the  McKinley  bill  imposed  this  $10 
prohibitory  duty  on  live  animals  Mexico  proceeded  to  put  a  duty  on 
live  animals  coming  into  Mexico,  in  the  case  of  meat,  cattle,  and  hogs, 
3  cents  per  kilo. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  I  observe  from  this  statement  here  that  I  have  in  my 
hand  that  in  1891  we  exported  to  Mexico  37,945  hogs;  in  1892,  30,856; 
while  in  1894  only  1,058;  and  in  1895,  when  the  present  law  was  in 
operation,  only  166. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes,  they  put  that  duty  on  and  kept  it  on. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Because  we  let  their  cattle  in  free  in  1894! 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  We  let  their  cattle  in  free  and  they  taxed  our 
hogs. 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  can  not  (^ange  their  duties  every  time  we  have 
a  political  revolution  over  here.  They  raised  the  duties  from  nothing 
to  3  cents  per  kilo,  or  to  what  would  be  $15  in  Mexican  money  on  an 
800-pound  beef,  when  we  put  on  the  duty. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  they  put  a  duty  on  our  flour  of  $4  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Sutton.  We  are  discussing  live  animals  now,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Steele.  We  are  discussing  tariff,  too. 

Mr.  Sutton.  There  is  one  item  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion oi  the  committee,  and  that  is  our  investments  in  Mexico,  and  the  need 
of  an  intelligent  consideration  of  all  the  questions  arising.  We  have 
$25,000,000  of  American  money  invested  in  railroads  in  Mexico,  and  we 
have  as  many  more  millions  inVested  in  the  mines  there. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  If  Mexico  can  not  take  care  of  it,  it  had  better  come 
back  home  and  invest  here. 

Mr.  Sutton  filed  the  following  statement: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  facts  are  respeotfnUy  submitted  in  regard  to  tho  duty  to  be  imposed 
on  imports  of  cattle.  My  only  interest  in  this  is  as  to  cattle  from  Mexico,  lii  dis- 
cubsiug  it,  however,  certain  other  questions  arise  and  are  briefly  mentioned: 

Cattle  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896, 


From— 


PBEB. 


IlDited  Kiogdom 

Canada 

Mexico 


Total. 


DDTIABUB. 


France 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada,  etc 

Mexico 


Total. 


From  Mexico  by  cnstom-hoasea. 


FRBB. 


Arizona. 
Salaria.. 


Total. 


DUTIABLB. 


Paso  del  Norte 

Arizona 

Salnria 

Corpus  Chriati 

Brazoa  de  Santiago. 
San  Diego 


From  Mexico. . 
From  all  other. 


Total. 


Xumbf»r. 

Value. 

39 

57 

638 

$5, 438 
5. 130 
^  52:i 

734 

15,091 

8 

8 

801 

216, 277 

2,310 
1,240 

13, 772 
1, 477, 431 

217,094 

1, 494. 765 

Number. 

Value. 

472 
166 

12.623 
1,900 

638 

4,523 

78,733 
50.56!) 
33, 112 
30,025 
21, 340 
2,504 

641,953 
316, 109 
240, 471 
166. 140 
84,966 
26, 732 

216, 277 
817 

1, 477, 431 
17, 334 

217, 094 

1,494,765 

Average  price  per  head:  Free, United  Kingdom, $139;  Canada,  $90;  Mexico,  $7.    Dutiable, France, 
$289;  United  Kingdom,  $156;  Canada,  $17;  Mexico,  $7. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896. 


United  Kingdom 

Mexico 

All  other 

Total 


Value. 


$33,984,943 

39,  r)09 

536,  220 

34,560,672 


The  declared  value  per  head,  on  the  average  of  above,  was :  United  Kingdom,  $93; 
Mexico,  $36;  all  other,  $75. 


IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  FOR  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

Dutiahle.'-imi,  6,413  head,  valued  at  $34,385;  1892, 1,438,  valued  at  $7,740;  1893, 
2,697,  valued  at  $16,376;  1894, 1,189,  valued  at$9,898;  1895, 133,687,  valued  at  $651,764. 
The  average  value  of  these  imports  for  these  years  was :  1891,  $5;  1892,  $5;  1893,  $6; 
1894,  $8;  1895,  $5. 
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Fre«.— All  IIy.o  animals  were  for  1891,  valaes  alone  ntated:  $44,954;  1892,  $4,982; 
1893,  $8,398;  1894,  $9,270;  1895,  $78,625.  Of  the  734  head  of  cattle  imported  for  the 
year  ending  Jnne  30,  1896,  638,  or  Bix-sevenths,  came  from  Mexico.  Only  39  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and 57  from  Canada.  The  valnes  of  these  were:  United 
Kingdom,  $139;  Canada,  $90;  Mexico,  $7. 

The  dutiable  imports  were  217,094,  of  which  Mexico  sent  216,277,  almost  the  whole 
number.  The  valnes  were  $1,494,765,  which,  at  20  per  cent,  the  present  duty,  gave 
a  revenae  of  $298,953|  of  which  tne  imports  from  Mexico  paid  $2^,486. 

PRESXNT  DUTY. 

The  present  dnty  is  20  per  cent,  a  rate  which  has  obtained  since  1870,, except  while 
the  law  of  1890  was  in  force. 

My  argument  is  for  a  continuation  of  this  rate  of  20  per  ceni=,  and  more  especially 
against  the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  rate.  A  specific  rate  is  preferable  when  it 
can  be  levied  on  a  particular  class  of  articles  of  easily  identified  goods  of  a  compara- 
tively equal  value.  A  study  of  the  varying  values  of  cattle  imported  from  various 
countries  will,  however,  show  the  injustice  of  imposing  a  specific  duty.  Under  the 
law  of  1890  the  rate  was  specific — $10  per  head  for  cattle  over  1  year.  Had  this  rate 
been  in  force  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  the  per  cent  burdens  would  have 
been  as  follows :  From  France,  at  $289,  about  3^  per  cent ;  from  United  Kingdom, 
$156,  about  6i  per  cent;  Canada,  $17,  about  59  per  cent;  Mexico,  $7,  about  143  per 
cent.  As  it  is  not  convenient  to  five  a  dififerent  specific  rate  for  cattle  from  different 
ronntrieS;  the  above  will  show  tne  injustice  of  a  specific  rate  on  the  cattle  from 
Mexico. 

SPECIFIC  RATE  AND  LOW-GRADE  STOCK. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  imposition  of  a  specific  rate  would  keep  out  the 
cheaper  and  presumably  the  inferior  grades,  and  thus  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
our  stock.  If  we  let  in  high  grades  free  for  breeding,  why  not  legislate  so  as  to 
hiuder  the  importation  of  such  cheap  stock f 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Mexican  stock,  while  inferior  in  the  price  it  will 
bring  for  beef  or  for  milk  at  the  time  of  importation,  is  particularly  valuable  as  a 
biRo  for  breeding. 

It  is  large  of  frame,  has  red  meat  and  a  very  healthy  appetite.  It  is  hardy,  does 
not  stay  around  the  water  holes,  but  gets  out  farther  on  the  range  to  the  better 
grass.  It  can  stand  drougth.  cold,  poor  pastures,  and  the  many  other  incidents  of 
range  life  better  than  the  higher-bred  cattle  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  surer  and  more  prolific  breeders  and  their  calves  are  more  robust. 

Then,  too,  the  first  cross  is  as  good  as  that  which  the  plaiusmen  attribute  to  the 
locomotive.  It  is  alleged  that  one  cross  with  the  engine  makes  a  high-grade  beef; 
it  is  certain  that  the  cross  of  the  Mexican  cow  witb  our  high-grade  bulls  makes  the 
best  stock  beef  cattle  which  can  be  found  on  our  plains.  The  first  and  second,  and 
even  the  third,  generations  are  more  hardy  because  of  the  cross  of  Mexican  stock. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Mexican  stock  was  of  the  very  best;  that  it  is  in 
its  present  condition  because  of  the  neglect  and  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has 
received  in  Mexico.  The  hardy  condition  is  a  result  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  working  through  many  generations. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  Mexican  cattle  are  very  necessary  for  the  future 
of  our  own  herds.  Unless  these  hardy  animals  are  imported  in  sufficient  numbers 
the  annual  losses  on  our  cattle  will  be  much  greater  than  if  enough  are  broagbt  in 
to  keep  up  this  hardy  admixture. 

Not  only  are  the  cows  valuable  as  breeders,  the  bulls  are  also.  A  greater  per  cent 
of  them  will  serve  than  of  our  own,  and  the  calves  are  usually  fully  as  good  as  those 
from  the  other  cross. 

BREEDmO  CLAUSE. 

■ 

The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  animals  for  breeding  have 
undergone  notable  Changes.  Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  all  animals  were  free. 
The  act  of  July  14,  1870,  fixed  the  rate  at  20  per  cent,  but  those  for  use  as  breeders 
were  to  be  free  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  pre- 
scribe. He  proceeded  to  do  a  little  legislating  and  made  rules  to  the  effect  that  to 
be  admitted  they  must  be  of  superior  fi;rade  adapted  to  improve  the  stock  of  our  own 
cattle.  This  kept  out  all  except  the  high  grades  from  free  entry  until  after  many 
years  a  gentleman  from  the  same  State  as  the  chairman  concluded  to  test  the  matter. 
So  he  imported  from  Nova  Scotia,  I  think,  a  lot  of  ordinary  cows  as  breeders  and 
intimated  that  if  he  chose  to  breed  that  grade  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to 
make  him  pay  duties.  Of  course  he  had  to  pay,  but  under  protest,  and  after  a  law- 
nit  got  his  money  back  and  established  his  right  to  breed  such  stock  as  he  pleased. 
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Shortly  aftor  that  I  was  asked  to  certify  an  invoice  for  15,000  head — 5,000  of  heifers, 
5,000  of  cows,  and  5,000  of  bulls.  After  some  telegraphing  and  tiie  establishing  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  importer,  I  gave  him  his  invoice.  The  law  of  1890  restricted 
this  free  import  and  made  a  law  what  the  Secretary  had  attempted  by  regulation — 
required  that  the  stock  should  be  of  high  grade,  registered,  and  all  that.  This  pro- 
vision was  maintained  in  the  present  law.  As  to  this  1  do  not  make  any  comment, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  the  stockmen  of  the  West  desire  to  import  these  cattle 
for  breeding,  or  for  beef,  they  onght  not  to  be  required  to  pay  a  much  greater  per 
cent  duty  than  those  who  import  from  other  countries. 

These  cattle  are  the  regular  and  suitable  product  of  Mexico,  a  country  which  pur- 
chases of  us  a  larger  and  increasing  amount  of  our  agricultural  food  and  other  products 
each  year;  and  it  will  be  a  hardship  to  that  couutry  to  burden  the  staple  output  of 
her  plains  with  a  duty  which  if  specific  will  of  need  be  in  the  ratio  of  143  per  cent^  as 
against  3^  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  6^  per  cent  from  France. 

NOT  DIFFICULT  TO  FIX  THE  VALUIB. 

On  many  articles  of  import  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  uniform  and  honest  valuation. 
There  are  really  no  sqch  objections  in  fixing  values  on  Mexican  cattle.  In  that  coun- 
try cattle  are  a  chief  product;  they  are  bought  and  sold  all  over  the  country  for  local 
use  and  for  export. 

Thev  can  not  be  moved  from  one  place  to  the  next  without  a  full  bill  of  sale,  duly 
signed  and  stamped.  On  this  the  price  must  be  named,  as  well  as  the  brands  and 
number  of  each  brand  and  class.  The  question  of  price  can  thus  be  looked  into  at 
any  point,  as  these  bills  of  sale  must  be  produced  to  the  consul  before  he  will  certify 
the  invoice.  Usually,  too,  the  sales  are  of  so  large  a  number  that  the  money  is  paid 
through  some  banker,  and  the  selling  price  can  bo  proven  if  needed.  Then,  too,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  an  elaborate  svstem  of  price  reports  from  every  portion 
of  the  country,  and  these  reports  are  published  every  month  by  the  Government.  1 
have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  these  reports  in  a  question  as  to  alleged  underval- 
uation, and  found  them  readily  given  full  credence  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers. 

THEIR  USE  AS  BEEF. 

I  have  said  the  main  value  of  these  cattle  is  as  a  base  for  our  herds.  They  are 
also  imported  in  limited  degree  for  beef.  The  usual  method  is  to  bring  them  in 
young,  graze  them  a  year  in  Texas,  and  then  sell  them  to  Montana  for  another  year, 
when  they  are  a  fair  grade  of  Western  grass-fed  beef.  When  there  is  a  demand  suf- 
ficient in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  these. 
In  very  rare  cases  direct  imports  are  made  zrom  Mexico  to  Chicago. 

TARIFF  OR  PROHIBITION. 

The  imposition  of  a  specific  rate  means  prohibition:  that  of  an  ad  valorem  rate 
fair  trade  and  increased  commercial  intercourse  witn  our  next  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Duty  might  be  ad^alorem  up  to  not  to  exceed  $10  for  neat  cattle  and  say 
$20  or  $30  for  horses  and  mules. 

EFFECT  ON  OUR  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  the  effect  nn  the  past  of  tariff  acts  in  regard  to  our  trade 
with  Mexico.  Shutting  out  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Mexico  transferred  from 
us  to  Mexico  capital  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  in  smelters  and  kindred  manufac- 
tures. Before  the  tariff  of  1890  imposed  a  specific  rate  on  live  animals  from  Mexico 
that  country  let  our  live  animals  in  free,  except  geldings,  and  we  sent  them  of  hogs 
alone  57,723,  valued  at  $846,246.  She  retaliated  in  1891,  and  the  imports  of  our  ho!;s 
fell  to  12,541,  valued  at  $195,202,  for  1892;  to  334,  valued  at  $2,724,  for  1894,  and  tiio 
number  has  not  reached  above  $66,112  until  the  last  year,  1896,  when  by  reason  of  a 
strong  demand  we  sent  17,540,  valued  at  $206,807,  while  our  total  exports  to  all  the 
world  were  only  21,049,  valued  at  $227,297. 

A  modification  of  the  present  rate  will  secure  from  Mexico  some  reduction  of  their 

S resent  rate  and  allow  us  to  send  them  at  least  $1,000,000  worth  each  year  of  live 
ogs. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  IN  MEXICO. 

We  have  5,000  miles  of  railway  in  Mexico,  built  with  our  money,  for  the  great 
part,  and  by  our  people ;  managed  by  our  people  and  paying  large  sums  annually  to 
ns  for  interest  and  fx>r  all  the  equipment  needed  to  keep  tnem  going.  This  is  an 
investment  of  at  least  i^,000,000.  Twice  this  much  of  our  systems  in  the  border 
States  and  Territories  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  these  Mexican  roads  for  traffic 
and  directly  interested  in  increasing  our  commerce  with  Mexico. 
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MEXICAN  TARIFFS  OK  LIVS  ANIMALS. 

Before  the  imposition  of  onr  specific  rate  the  Mexican  tariff  admitted  onr  live 
animals  free,  except  geldings;  since  that  time  they  have  made  the  duty:  Gelding 
$40,  DO  change:  stallions,  mares,  and  colts  per  head,  $30;  swine  per  kilo,  3  cents; 
neat  cattle  per  kilo,  3  cents;  sheep  and  goats  each,  $1.50;  mules,  $o;  asses,  $3. 

I  desire  to  reserve  the  privilege  of  filing  additional  testimony  at  a  later  day. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  tariff  of  1890  absolutely  shut  out  Mexican  cattle  and  brought  no  revenue. 
Perhaps  the  price  of  beef  waa  raised  to  consumers.  Some  portion  of  these  imports 
are  of  Mexican  beeves,  fit  only  for  canners.  These  are  used  for  the  filliug  of  con- 
tracts for  export,  mostly  army  contracts.  We  should  encourage  this,  as  otherwise 
the  business  would  be  transferred  to  and  be  done  in  Mexico,  as  was  done  in  the 
smelting  of  ores. 

Mexico  is  as  yet  a  producer  of  cmde  materials;  we  should  afford  her  all  proper 
facilities  for  handling  these  and  of  reducing  these  to  finishefl  products.  She  will 
pay  us  a  fair  but  not  an  exorbitant  tribute.  If  we  charge  her  too  much  she  will  find 
the  capital  to  handle  this  business  there.  In  1892-93  she  imported  com  suflScient  to 
make  a  train  7  miles  long. 

In  making  up  our  schedules  as  to  those  goods  which  we  get  from  Mexico  we  must 
consider  the  whole  situation  and  all  the  conditions  affecting  this  trade. 

MEXICAN  TARIFF  OF  1887. 

Animales  vivos,  exoepto  los  caballos  castrados Libres 

Caballos  castrados $40.00 

MEXICAN  TABIFF  OF  1891. 

Animales  vivos  no  especificados Exentos 

Caballos  castrados $40.00 

Caballos  enteros,  yeguas  y  potros  de  mas  de  un  aflo 30. 00 

Cerdosy  lechoncillos kilo..  .03 

G anado  vacuno  y  bus  crias do .03 

Ganado  cabrio  y  ovejuno por  cabeza..  1.50 

Ganado  mular do 5. 00 

Ganado  asnal do 3.00 

Warner  P.  Sutton. 


ADDinOirAL  STATEMEHT  HADE  BT  MR.  STJTTOir. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  7, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Sapplementing  my  remarks  and  the  brief  which  I  filed  the  other  day 
in  re  imports  on  .  live  animals — and  particularly  Mexican  cattle — I 
desire  to  hand  in  also  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Hon.  Solon 
Hamphreys,  of  New  York  City,  a  worthy  representative  of  those  for 
whom  1  spoke,  and  to  add : 

(1)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  within  the  spirit  or  aims  of  a  tariff  law  to 
prohibit  the  import  of  any  staple  and  healthfnl  article  of  food.  Yet 
the  argnuients  made  before  yon  by  those  opposed  to  us  we*  e  frankly 
directed  to  secure  such  an  end.  With  such  a  duty  as  they  advocate, 
$10  per  head,  we  may  again  see  the  price  of  beef  raised  by  a  combine 
which  was  in  operation  a  few  years  ago.  With  the  duty  at  20  per  cent, 
as  we  advocate,  no  such  combination  to  artificially  raise  prices  can  be 
successful  80  long  as  we  can  look  to  Mexico  and  Canada  for  help. 

(2)  The  proposed  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  that  which  has  long  obtained 
and  had  the  approval  of  successive  lie]>ublican  administrations. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  different  values  of  cattle  imported,  any  specific 
duty — unless  on  the  product  of  each  country  by  itself— will  be  unjust 
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It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  of  143  per  cent  on  tbose  from  Mexico, 
59  per  cent  on  those  from  Canada,  6^  per  cent  on  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  2^  per  cent  on  those  from  France. 

(4)  The  imposition  of  a  tariff  presupposes  the  need  of  some  reve- 
nue. Under  the  specific  rate  of  $10  per  head  our  receipts  from  such 
imports  were  almost  nothing;  under  the  20  per  cent  rate  now  in  force, 
and  the  retention  of  which  we  ask,  the  duties  from  imports  of  Mexican 
cattle  were  about  $300,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

(5)  Under  the  20  per  cent  rate,  before  1890,  Mexico  let  in  all  our 
live  animals,  except  geldings,  absolutely  free  of  any  duty.  In  one 
year  we  sent  that  country  nearly  $850,000  worth  of  live  hogs.  After 
we  imposed  the  specific  rate  she  changed  her  duty  so  that  in  one  year 
she  took  only  $2,700  worth  of  hogs. 

(6)  There  are  other  considerations  than  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Kansas  to  be  thought  of  in  the  matter  of  imposing  so 
unjust  a  tax  on  a  principal  product  of  a  friendly  and  neighboring 
nation. 

(7)  A  favoring  climate  makes  it  more  profitable  to  raise  some  of  our 
cattle  in  Mexico  until  they  are  1  year  old  and  then  to  bring  them  to 
the  plains  of  Kansas  and  the  other  States  of  our  West  for  fattening 
and  growth  for  beef.  These  natural  conditions  should  be  considered 
so  as  to  fairly  foster  commerce  and  secure  an  abundant  supply  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Wabnbb.P.  Sutton. 


STATEMEHT  OF  THE  COBRAUTOS  COMPAirT  OF  COLORADO. 

Nbw  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  6y  1897. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  regard  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle,  the  Gorralitos  Com- 
pany desires  to  place  before  the  committee  some  facts  connected 
therewith. 

The  imports  from  Mexico  are  so  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
the  daily  sales  of  live  stock  in  the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  that  they  could  scarcely  have  any  influence 
whatever  ujwn  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

The  producers  of  these  cattle  are  mainly  American  ranchmen  in 
northern  Mexico  who,  through  force  of  circumstances,  drought  in  Texas, 
and  other  causes  have  moved  their  herds  to  Mexico  and  established 
there  breeding  grounds  for  supplying  the  American  ranches  with 
yearling  steers.  The  greatest  sufferers  from  an  increased  duty  upon 
these  cattle  will  be  these  American  cattlemen  whose  homes  are  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  products  of  their  ranches  are  exx)ended,  and 
where  any  benefit  or  detriment  in  the  upsetting  of  their  trsMle  relations 
will  be  mainly  felt. 

A  material  increase  in  the  present  duty  on  these  cattle  will  not  only 
shut  out  entirely  their  imports  from  Mexico,  working  a  hardship  on 
these  men,  but  will  as  well  deprive  the  Government  of  what  is  now  a 
fair  source  of  revenue.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  $10  per  head 
practically  no  cattle  were  imported  ftom  Mexico.  Ten  dollars  per 
head  on  grown  cattle  and  $2  on  calves  were  prohibitory,  the  cattle 
raised  in  Mexico  being  worth  in  the  American  markets  to-day  about 
$14  for  a  4-year-old  steer.  The  imports  under  the  Wilson  tariff  have 
been  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  Texas  and  -Kansas  ranches 
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with  yearlings  or  stock  cattle  which  are  sabseqnently  moved  north  to 
Nebraska  or  Montana,  matured  there,  and  then  sold  in  fiansas  City, 
Omaha,  or  Chicago  as  northern  beef.  A  4ryear-old  steer  direct  from 
the  Mexican  range  will  weigh  at  best  not  over  800  to  900  pounds;  the 
same  steer  taken  as  a  yearling  and  wintered  in  northern  Texas  or 
Colorado  and  moved  thence  to  Nebraska  or  Montana  for  maturing  will 
weigh  as  a  4-year-old  fully  1,200  pounds.  A  yearling  which  is  worth  $6  in 
Mexico  after  handling  in  this  way  brings  about  $30  on  the  Kansas 
market.  The  additional  $24  per  head  all  goes  to  the  Government  as 
duty  and  to  the  American  ranchman,  railroad  man,  commission  man, 
and  banker  who  have  handled  him  for  the  market.  Nearly  all  of  the 
imports  under  the  Wilson  tariff  have  been  handled  in  this  way.  The 
herds  are  moved  from  Mexico  to  Texas  or  northern  New  Mexico,  held 
during  the  winter,  moved  thence  to  Montana,  Nebraska,  or  western 
Kansas,  and  shipped  thence  when  ready  for  market  to  Kansas  for 
slaughter.  This  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Mexican  business  during 
the  past  two  years.  To  prohibit  this  will  not  only  deprive  the  Amer- 
ican of  the  accrued  value  in  handling  the  stock,  but  will  force  as  well 
American  capital  into  Mexico  to  build  factories  for  its  products  there. 
This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  smelting  business,  which 
under  the  first  operations  of  the  Windom  ruling  on  lead  ores  forced 
over  six  millions  of  American  capital  into  smelting  plants  at  Monterey, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguas  Calientes,  and  other  Mexican  points  without 
proving  of  any  benefit  to  the  producers  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican^  have  sold  off  the  greater  part  of  their  grown  cattle. 
The  price  of  beef  is  rising  steadily  in  Mexico,  and  very  shortly  the 
Kansas  packer  will  find  there  one  of  his  best  markets.  To  raise  a 
yearling  in  Mexico,  where  the  mild  climate  fevors  the  young  calves, 
ship  him  to  Kansas  and  Montana  for  maturity,  and  return  him  in  the 
manufactured  product  to  Mexico  for  consumption,  is  the  logical  sequence 
of  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  people.  Any  interference  with 
this  train  of  action  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  nation  and  must  be 
a  detriment  to  both. 

In  the  past  few  years  our  relations  with  Mexico  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  intimate  and  friendly — greatly  to  our  mutual  benefit. 
Any  legislation  shutting  out  their  cattle  would  be  a  great  blow  to  them 
and  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  disturbing  dement  in  this  growing  good 
feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

We,  therefore,  respectfrilly  ask  that  the  existing  duty,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  shall  be  continued. 

The  Corralitos  Company  has  an  investment  in  this  business  in  land 
and  cattle  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  all  of  its  stockholders  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

* 

The  Corralitos  Company  of  Colorado, 
By  Solon  Humphbsys,  President. 

STATEMEHT  HADE  BT  HOIT.  GEOBQE  JL  BOOITAV,  A  BSnESBlTTA- 

TIVE  FBOM  TEXAS. 

Jajdojaby  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  vast  lobor  assumed  by  the 
committee  in  the  eflfort  to  solve  the  intricate  tariff  problem.  Doubtless 
the  bill  to  be  formulated  will  be  essentially  Amerioan  in  all  its  features, 
-''hich  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  seeure  a 
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revenue  that  will  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Govemment.  I  beg  leave 
to  outline  briefly  the  wishes  of  stock  raisers  in  the  western  portion  of 
Texas.  The  breeding  of  live  stock  is  the  leading  industry  of  that  sec- 
tion^  and  especially  all  of  that  territory  bordering  on  the  Eio  Grande. 
The  present  tariff  has  practically  placed  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
on  the  iiree  list,  and  it  has  resulted  in  great  loss  to  the  breeders  of  stock, 
many  of  whom  have  been  bankrupted.  Numerous  ranches  have  been 
abandoned  or  have  gone  into  decay,  and  millions  of  acres  of  good  graz- 
ing lands  are  unused  and  the  grass  wasted  because  the  business  does 
not  justify  stockmen  in  raising  animals  for  market  at  present  rates.  As 
a  consequence  all  of  their  industries  are  languishing  from  the  effects  of 
Mexican  competition.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  cattle  have  been  imported 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  through  Texas  ports  since  the  i  epeal 
of  the  McKinley  law.  The  ranchmen  of  Texas  are  unable  to  sell  their 
stock  at  the  prices  paid  for  the  Mexican  cattle.  Texas  cattle  raisers  are 
required  to  rent  or  buy  land  upon  which  to  graze  their  cattle,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  more  than  double  the  wages  paid  in  Mexico;  hence, 
citizens  of  Texas  are  almost  a  unit  against  the  importation  of  these 
Mexican  cattle.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  the  cattlemen  in  Texas  are 
opposed  to  the  present  duty  and  are  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
McKinley  rate. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  few  speculators  who  prefer  the  present  law,  but 
our  law  should  contemplate  a  higher  standard  of  legislation.  It  should 
aim  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  man  who  performs  all  of  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship;  who  endeavors  to  support  by  toil  his  family,  and 
whose  labor  and  invesjtment  inures  to  the  benefit  of  his  country  as  well 
as  himself.  Now,  I  hi\e  no  reflections  to  cast  upon  the  cattle  specula- 
tor. He  is  a  useful  person,  and  as  a  capitalist  can  trade  with  American 
citizens  of  the  Texas  persuasion  and  get  aU  the  cattle  he  can  market, 
for  Texas  has  great  recuperative  powers,  and  the  tariff  once  restored — 
a  specific  tariff  and  one  sufficient  to  protect  their  interests — the  old 
abandoned  ranches  will  at  once  be  reoccupied  and  our  people  will 
again  be  remunerated  for  their  expenditure  and  labor,  and  the  pros- 
perity they  have  yearned  for  will  return. 

Placing  hides  on  the  tree  list  in  1872  has  caused  great  complaint 
among  stockmen.  They  claim  it  was  akin  to  confiscation;  that  it  was 
a  forced  loan  to  benefit  leather  makers;  it  diminished  the  value  of 
every  head  of  neat  cattle  in  the  United  States  at  least  $1  per  head 
without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  consumers  of  leather.  Texas 
stockmen  felt  most  sensibly  the  damage  to  their  interests,  as  it  affected 
the  price  of  the  cattle  raised  by  them  for  market;  therefore  they  expect 
a  restoration  of  the  tariff*  on  hides  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 

If  the  rates  on  wool  are  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  Judge  Lawrence,  the  sheep  raisers  of  Texas  can  resume  their  busi- 
ness with  the  assurance  of  success,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
numerous  experiments  that  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  upon 
foreign  wool  is  requisite  to  enable  the  owner  of  a  flock  to  meet  his  cur- 
rent expenses,  such  as  rent  of  pastures,  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
wages  of  herders.  The  m^ority  of  sheep  raisers  protest  most  earnestly 
against  the  admission  of  Mexican  sheep  and  goats.  The  deterioration 
of  those  animals  resulting  from  inbreeding  since  the  days  of  Spanish 
colonization,  it  is  claimed,  renders  the  present  stock  of  sheep  and  goats 
in  Mexico  worthless  for  any  purpose,  audit  is  proposed  that  a  duty  of 
at  least  $1  per  head  be  levied  upon  all  sheep  and  all  goats  imported 
into  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  goatskins  are  imported 
in  Iwrge  quantities,  and  that  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  could 
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famish  all  that  the  United  States  woald  require,  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 
poand  is  requested  upon  all  goatskins  imported  into  the  United  States; 
and  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  pound  should  be  levied  upon  all  goat  hair 
imported. 

Cattle  traders  are  anxious  for  the  reenactment  of  the  clause  in  the 
schedule  of  the  McKinley  law  assessing  $10  per  head  upon  all  cattle 
imported  into  the  United  States.  The  low  level  of  the  labor  conditions 
that  obtain  in  Mexico  renders  it  imperative  to  have  this  specific  duty. 
The  ad  valorem  system  superinduces  undervaluation,  cheats  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  injures  the  industries  of  this  country  beyond  computation. 

The  breeding  of  horses  for  market  is  no  longer  a  remunerative  employ- 
ment. This  ancient  and  time-honored  vocation  will  have  to  be  relegated 
to  the  wealthy.  Ko  scheme  visible  can  stimulate  this  business  so  as  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  derive  a  profit  therefrom.  The  cheapness  of  the 
ordinary  harness  or  saddle  horse  fully  accentuates  the  universal  use  of 
the  bicycle  and  the  general  adaptation  of  electricity  as  a  motive  x)ower 
for  all  time  to  come.  But  as  forbidding  as  the  outlook  for  horse  raising 
is,  ii  the  duty  of  $30  per  head  were  reenacted  it  would  give  immense 
relief  to  Texas  breeders.  They  could  furnish  buyers  with  good  horses 
at  $30  and  thus  exclude  the  inferior  stock  raised  in  Mexico  from  our 
markets.  Under  the  present  arrangement  one  can  buy  ponies  imported 
from  Mexico  for  a  nominal  price,  showing  clearly  that  if  the  United 
estates  received  any  duty  at  all,  the  amount  collected  was  insufficient  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  person  who  made  the  collection.  The  demand  for 
saddle  horses  for  use  in  the  Southern  States  would  afford  the  people  of 
west  Texas  a  market  for  their  horses  at  very  low  rates  if  the  Mexican 
animal  were  excluded.  The  breeders  in  Texas  are  unwilling  to  rear  and 
break  a  horse  to  saddle  and  receive  for  him  only  $4  or  $5.  That  amount 
does  not  pay  for  the  pasturage  of  the  animal,  not  counting  thebreeder^s 
time,  labor,  and  expense.  Therefore  the  horse  breeders  of  West  Texas 
assert  that  the  Government  receives  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  cus- 
tom-houses located  on  the  Eio  Grande  for  duties  upon  horses  and 
mules;  that  said  importations  are  made  by  traders  upon  a  basis  of  val- 
uation that  precludes  the  receipt  of  duties  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  river  guards  in  the  employ  of  the  collector  of  customs. 
As  a  source  of  revenue  those  importations  are  a  failure,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  specific  duty  of  $30  per  head  on  each  animal  be 
reenacted. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MR.  S.  M.  MILLARD,  OF  GHIGAGO,  ILL 

Chicago,  December  30y  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  large  capital  invested 
by  citizens  of  this  country  in  live  stock  and  in  lifestock  ranches  in 
Mexico,  bordering  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
tariff  on  cattle  and  live  stock  which  have  heretofore  existed  in  the  laws, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  similar  discrepancies  in  the  future. 

Schedule  (>  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  Supplement  to  Eevised  Statutes, 
volume  1,  page  830,  provides: 

248.  Cattle  inoro  than  1  year  old,  $10  per  head;  1  year  old  or  less,  $2  per  head. 

At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  valuo»  per  head  of  cattle  imported. 
For  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  has  been 
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ad  valorem,  and  no  matter  what  variation  existed  in  the  price  or  value 
of  cattle  imported,  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  equally  adjusted  and 
equitable. 

For  instance,  cattle  imported  from  Canada  average  in  value  about 
$30,  $40,  or  $50  per  head,  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  averaging 
$6,  $8,  or  $10.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  cattle  imported  from 
Mexico  averaged  about  $5  to  $10  per  head — 20  i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  $1.20 
to  $2  jier  head  duty. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  was  changed  to  a  specific  duty,  or 
amount  per  head,  without  distinction  as  between  Canada  and  Mexico, 
while  the  difference  in  the  values  of  animals  did  not  change.  The  direct 
effect  of  the  specific  duty  left  the  amount  per  head  substantially  the 
same  as  it  had  been  as  to  Canadian  cattle,  but  as  applied  to  cattle 
imported  from  Mexico  the  law  was  absolutely  prohibitive.  Since  1890 
the  average  price  of  American  cattle,  bred  or  grazed  in  Mexico  by 
American  citizens  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  market,  has 
averaged  from  $5  to  $10  per  head.  For  four  years,  from  1S90  to  1894, 
the  ranch  which  I  represent  was  unable  to  realize  a  price  for  its  cattle 
sufficient  to  pay  the  duty  and  expense  of  shipping.  This  has  been  the 
universal  experience  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  capital  was 
invested  in  breeding  and  grazing  cattle  over  the  border. 

The  spirit  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890  was  intended  as  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  duties.  The  provisions  for  reciprocity  were  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Executive  to  adjust  duties  on  certain  prod- 
ucts and  to  enter  into  relations  of  comity  with  other  Governments. 

The  law  itself  was  not  devoid  of  provisos  as  to  sx)ecific  interests  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  citizen. 

Sections  15  and  16  of  the  tariff  law,  found  on  page  860,  Eevised  Stat- 
utes, are  as  follows : 

Sec.  15.  That  the  prodnce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Maine  upon  the  St.  John 
River  and  its  tributaries,  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed  or  hewed  in  the 
Province  of  New  firanswick  by  American  citizens,  the  same  being  nnmanafactnred 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  now  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,  shall  continue  to  be  so  admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Maine  upon  the  St.  Croix 
River  and  its  tributaries  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  by  American  citizens,  the  same  being  unmanufacture  1  in  whole  or 
in  part,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

These  provisions  evince  a  clear  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  capital  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  invested  in  prodncts 
over  the  border.  Had  the  cattle  interest  of  American  citizens,  which 
then  existed  and  was  being  carried  on  in  Mexico,  been  as  ably  repre- 
sented as  were  the  Maine  lumberman,  no  doubt  Congress  would  have 
had  its  attention  called  to  the  defect  in  the  law  which  I  have  cited. 

In  fact,  the  last  tarilT  act  shows  that  the  Mexican  interests  of  our 
citizens  were  thought  of,  after  the  experiences  under  the  former  law,  as 
we  find  in  the  act  on  the  free  list  the  following  provision : 

Section  373,  page  297,  volume  2,  Supx)lement  to  Eevised  Statutes,  is 
as  follows: 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals,  which  have  strayed  across  the 
boun<1ar.v  line  into  any  foreign  country,  or  have  been  or  may  be  driven  across  such 
boundary  line  by  the  owner  for  pasturage  purposes,  togi'ther  with  their  increase, 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  writer's  experience  as  owner  aiid  manager  of  a  ranch  in  Mexico 
is  of  six  years'  duration.    The  estate  which  he  represents  was  created 
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in  1886  and  1887.  liTearly  $200,000  was  invested  by  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago,  111.  The  investmeut  connisted  in  a  purchase  of  150,000  acres  of 
land — a  tract  12J  miles  wide  by  20  miles  long,  extending  from  the  bor- 
der line  south  into  Mexico,  and  adjoining  the  Territory  of  Arizona  oppo- 
site Bisbee.    The  tract  of  land  is  known  as  San  Jose  ranch. 

The  ranch  contains  about  10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  is  known  and  used 
as  a  breeding  ranch.  Originally  all  thecattlewerepurchasedin  the  States 
and  driven  over.  The  stock  is  replenished  from  time  to  time  by  export 
ing  registered  and  graded  cattle  from  the  United  States  to  improve  the 
herds.  In  every  respect  these  cattle  are  of  the  better  and  higher 
grades,  and  in  no  case  are  there  any  Mexican  or  ^' scrub"  cattle.  What 
is  true  of  the  ranch  represented  by  the  writer  is  true  of  numerous 
ranches  aud  herds  of  cattle  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
extending  from  the  Yuma  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  entire  cattle  interest  under  the  law  of  1 890  was  virtually  destroyed 
by  a  prohibitive  tarifF.  The  only  market  for  these  cattle  is  in  the  United 
States,  ana  the  only  instance  known  to  the  writer  where  cattle  bred  in 
Mexico  ever  found  a  market  during  these  prohibitive  days  was  along 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  where  they  could  be  shipped  direct  to 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  dread  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject  have  never  been  known 
to  exist  with  Mexican-bred  cattle,  especially  in  Sonora.  The  northern 
part  of  Mexico  is  on  elevated  lands  and  remarkably  free  from  the 
elements  which  breed  ticks  or  fevers. 

The  writer  especially  asks  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  sit- 
uation of  American  interests  in  Mexico,  and  especially  urges  that  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  invested  in  cattle  and  live 
stock  in  Mexico  be  protected  from  confiscation  by  a  specific  duty  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  value  of  cattle  on  our  southern  border. 

This  interest  and  investment  was  made  mainly  under  ad  vcdorem 
duties,  and  our  citizens  relying  on  the  laws  as  they  then  stood  should 
be  so  far  exempted  as  to  be  able  to  realize  fair  remuneration  on  this 
investment.  At  least  the  duty  per  animal  should  be  graded  to  an 
average  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  specific  duty  on  Canadian  and  Mexican 
cattle  at  the  same  amount  per  head  without  great  injustice  to  the 
American  citizen  whose  capital  is  invested  in  Mexico. 

As  I  have  said,  if  Canadian  cattle  as  imported  average  $40  per  head, 
a  duty  of  $10  per  head  may  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  as  a 
protective  or  revenue  measure;  but  for  animals  averaging  but  $5  or  $6 
per  head  in  value  the  duty  per  animal  can  not  consistently  exceed  $2 
per  head. 

The  writer  in  October  and  November  last  sold  cattle  belonging  to  his 
ranch  at  $9  and  $12.  Suppose  the  duty  was  as  in  1890.  Your  com- 
mittee will  readily  see  that  the  animals  could  little  more  than  pay  the 
iuty.  This  sale  is  reputed  as  an  unusually  ^ood  one  as  to  prices,  yet 
'{he  owner  had  to  pay  the  duty  and  the  expense  of  loading  in  the 
United  States. 

If  Congress  will  protect  the  vested  and  invested  rights  of  our  people 
whose  investments  are  over  the  Mexican  border,  as  well  as  Congress 
protected  American  citizens  under  the  law  of  1890  who  had  invented  in 
the  gathering  and  manufacturing  into  lumber  of  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick,  no  one  can  complain  of  impartiality  or  unfairness.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  complain  of  any  just  law  which  will  enable  citizens 
to  save  their  investments  in  Mexican  territory  unless  it  be  cattlemen 
who,  on  the  narrow  theory  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American 
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cattle  bred  and  grazed  on  Mexican  soil,  may  redace  the  number  of  cattle 
to  be  marketed  and  thereby  increase  the  value  of  their  own. 

1  shall  assume  that  your  committee  and  Congress  as  a  body  will  not 
fix  a  specific  duty  based  upon  the  value  of  Canadian  cattle  which  will 
destroy  an  industry  created  in  Mexico  by  American  citizens.  The 
cattle  imported  from  Canada  are  not  bred  by  American  citizens  with 
American  capital,  but  are  Canadian  cattle,  owned  by  foreigners  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  a  market.  l?he  cattle  in  Mexico  are 
as  a  rule  American  cattle,  owned  by  Americans,  and  driven  into  Mexico 
to  breed,  the  title  and  ownership  remaining  in  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  eventually  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  market. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  on  cattle  should  be  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  values ;  that  the  duty  on  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  should 
not  exceed  one-fifth  the  amount  on  Canadian  cattle.  Another  distinc- 
tion should  also  be  made  in  favor  of  citizens  who  have  driven  cattle 
into  foreign  territory  for  breeding  purposes:  It  is  American  citizens 
and  American  capital  Congress  is  supposed  to  favor. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  former  mistake  should  not  be  repeated 
in  any  new  tariff  which  may  be  enacted;  and  I  further  submit  whether 
the  American  cattle  raiser  and  his  capital  invested  in  the-cattle  busi- 
ness for  an  American  market  should  not  be  encouraged,  even  though 
he  uses  foreign  territory  to  assist  him  in  raising  and  fitting  cattle  for 
a  home  market. 

S.  M.  Mtlt.ard. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  H.   P.   CHILD,  OF  THE  KAV8AS 

CITY  STOCK  TABD8  COMPAHT. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  ^,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  cattle  imported  £rom  Mexico  and  brought  to  Kansas  City  for 
sale  are  almost  entirely  of  an  inferior  quality,  even  after  they  have 
been  stopped  in  transit  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  Kansas  or  Texas 
ranges.  They  are  but  indifferent  beef,  and  probably  90  per  cent  of  them 
go  as  what  is  termed  'Scanners."  In  other  words,  their  meat  is  canned 
for  export,  since  the  bulk  of  the  canned  meat  of  the  country  to-day  is 
marketed  abroad. 

During  the  year  1896  Mr.  Dean,  chief  of  the  inspection  bureau, 
reports  to  me  240,075  head  as  having  crossed  the  line  into  the  United 
States,  and  in  1896,  in  round  numbers,  146,000.  Of  all  these  cattle  we 
have  received  on  our  market  directly  from  Mexico  only  about  7,000 
head,  so  far  as  our  records  show,  but  the  run  ftovy  the  line  to  Kansas 
City  is  very  long,  and  if  the  cattle  were  shipped  directly  in  for  slaughter 
they  would  be  in  a  very  thin  and  feverii^  condition.  It  is  such  a 
manifest  advantage  to  stop  them  and  fill  them  up  by  feeding  from  one 
to  four  or  five  months  that  practically  all  of  them  are  so  handled.  Thus 
stopping  in  transit  at  Texas,  Oklahoma,  or  Kansas  i>oints,  they  lose 
their  identity  in  our  records,  as  they  come  in  as  originating  at  the  sta- 
tions at  which  they  have  been  unloaded  and  on  our  records  are  credited 
to  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  or  Texas. 

From  hearsay  and  generally  creditable  estiimates,  I  presume  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  1895  importation  have  already  been  slaughtered,  and 
possibly  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  1896  cattle.  The  large  number  of 
cattle  imported  in  1895  was  due  to  the  fact  that  several  years  had 
elapsed  daring  which  they  could  not  be  imported  under  the  prohibitive 
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tariff  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  bad  therefore  accumulated  in  Mexico 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  very  low  in  price  and  consisting  largely  of 
old  cattle.  In  1896,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  values  had  gone  up, 
thereby  creating  a  greater  demand  for  them  than  in  1895,  you  will  note 
from  the  figures,  which  can  be  corroborated  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, that  the  importation  was  almost  100,000  less,  thus  evidencing 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  much  to  dread  in  future  years,  providing 
present  conditions  are  not  disturbed,  as  I  look  for  next  year's  importa- 
tion to  be  even  still  lighter,  since  the  higher  prices  this  year  have 
reduced  the  supply  still  lower  in  Mexico,  reaching  still  further  back 
and  getting  more  of  the  old  cattle  which  had  accumulated. 

Again,  the  area  from  which  we  may  import  is  quite  limited  as  com- 
part to  that  of  the  Kepublic.  Gattle  can  not  be  driven  very  great 
distances  in  Old  Mexico  to  advantage,  and  only  the  high-altitude  cattle 
will  be  accepted  at  importing  stations  north  of  the  quarantine  line,  on 
account  of  Texas  fever.  The  total  of  386,000  cattle  imported  in  two 
years  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  if  it  might  seriously  affect  values  in 
our  Western  range  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  depreciation 
of  our  cattle  from  this  cause  has  been  any  more  than  perceptible,  if 
that.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  represent  in  value  any  more  than 
half  as  many  head  of  our  native  cattle,  since  they  are  poor  in  quality 
and  of  light  weight,  so  that  they  might  be  more  justly  reckoned  as  less 
than  200,000  head  than  at  the  figures  given. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaugh- 
tered at  the  leading  markets  of  the  West  during  the  past  five  years. 
I  have  taken  only  these  markets,  as  they  represent  the  producers  who 
will  claim  to  be  injured  by  competition  with  Mexican  cattle: 


Market. 


Chicago .... 
KaDAas  City 
St.  Louis — 

Omaha 

Denver  

Sioux  City 

Total. 


1892. 


2,016.083 

728,886 

245,630 

456,094 

46,212 

33,512 


4,127,017 


1893. 


2,429,948 

947, 052 

354,  240 

542,866 

36,541 

36,539 


4,348,086 


1894. 


2,172,686 

959. 66G 

420, 141 

517, 544 

40,883 

25,932 


1895. 


1,962,324 

922. 165 

510,  731 

314, 312 

52.296 

31,536 


1890. 


1,914,030 

932, 916 

553,000 

303,382 

39,679 

12.972 


4,136,852     3,793,364     3,755,979 


From  the  figures  given,  which  are  from  the  official  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral markets,  you  will  note  that  the  total  supply  of  cattle  has  steadily 
decreased  during  this  period,  while  at  local  points  it  has  increased  in 
some  cases,  and  the  last  two  years  are  considerably  short  of  the  years 
preceding,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the  IMexit  an  importation. 
From  the  information  contained  in  what  I  have  written  I  am  lully  sat- 
isfied that  thB  injury  to  any  producer  of  cattle  in  this  country  through 
the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  is  nominal,  if  it  can  be  shown  at  all. 
To  the  consumer,  of  course,  there  is  no  argument  against  the  impor- 
tation of  these  cattle,  as  if  beef  is  afiected  at  all  it  will  be  to  decrease 
it  to  the  millions  who  eat. 

A  great  benefit  is  derived  by  thousands  of  our  people  through  dis- 
posing of  their  grass  and  grain  to  these  cattle  after  they  have  entered 
the  United  States  and  while  they  are  being  fitted  for  slaughter;  and 
this,  I  am  certain,  will  more  than  oflset  the  loss  to  the  producer  who  is 
ill  competition  with  them. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  I  have  no  statistics  which  are  of  material  value 
to  you  in  your  deliberations  upon  the  taiiff',  since  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  importation  of  sheep  under  the  present  law.    A  little  over 
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2,000  head  have  been  imported  to  California  for  grazing  and  slaughter, 
and  a  few  days  since  we  had  a  train  of  3,120  head  direct  from  Mexico, 
which  were  sold  apon  oar  market  as  feeders.  I  nnderstaud  that  par- 
ties had  some  thirty-odd  thousand  bought  for  importation  into  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  United  States  inspectors  stopped  nearly 
all  of  them  from  coming  over  the  line  on  account  of  being  affected 
with  sheep  scab.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  admitting  sheep,  as  well  as  cattle,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
tariff',  believing  that  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  the  demand  for 
wool  and  mutton  will  control  the  situation  at  all  times,  without  doing 
as  much  injury  as  good  to  the  general  live-stock  interests  of  the  country. 

However,  by  far  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
live-stock  interest  in  psuticular,  is  derived  from  the  reciprocity  feature 
of  the  situation,  whereby  the  Mexican  Government,  recognizing  a 
moderate  exx)ort  duty  on  their  cattle,  have  made  a  corresponding  rate 
in  their  tariff  on  hogs  being  imported  from  the  United  States. 

I  herewith  give  you  from  our  records  the  number  of  hogs  bought  on 
this  mavket  and  shipped  to  Mexico  by  months  since  January  1, 1890 : 


Month. 


January.. 
February 
March  ... 
April  — 
May. 


Juno , 

Jnly 

Auf^ust 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December 


Total. 


1890. 


1891. 


4,870 


4,063 
4,071 
2,495 
7,228 
1,441 
3,942 
4,133 
1,440 
1,2S6 


9.025 
4,093 
6.130 
3,741 
6,717 

216 
2,097 

591 
1,280 
1,630 


2,475 


34, 979  i  37, 945 


1892. 


1883. 


4,174 
1,036 


819 


1,686 
1,162 
.%  918 
1,870 
6  072 
4,426 
2,812 
3,700 


1894. 


1,058 


1896. 


2,113 
1,038 


912 
1,953 
1,150 


30,856 


819 


1,058 


7,166 


1896. 


2,554 
1.704 
1,137 

801 
3.127 
3.178 
1,200 
4,404 

954 
3,327 
3,463 
7,525 


33,374 


The  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892,  you  will  note,  did  quite  a  large  busi- 
ness in  this  direction.  Then  came  the  high  tariff  against  us  of  1893 
and  1894,  which  shut  off  our  market  entirely.  Late  in  1894  and  early 
in  1895  a  few  hogs  were  shipped,  then  came  a  blank  of  seven  months, 
in  which  no  hogs  were  shipped  and  for  which  I  can  not  at  the  moment 
give  a  good  reason,  but  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  due  to  the 
high  railroad  rates  at  the  time  which  would  not  leave  a  margin  in  ship- 
ping. The  present  year,  however,  and  especially  the  last  few  months, 
has  done  a  good  business  again  in  Mexican  hogs.  This  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  our  market,  as  it  represents  the  extra  heavy  hogs  ranging  from 
350  to  500  pounds,  hogs  that  there  is  really  no  demand  for  to-day  in  the 
United  States  at  their  value  according  to  cost  of  production.  The 
marketable  hogs  of  the  United  States  to-day  are  the  lightweights,  and 
when  Mexico  buyers  are  not  on  our  market  these  heavy  hogs  sell  for 
less  price  than  the  light  ones. 

The  figures  of  exportation  of  grain,  machinery,  and  other  commodi- 
ties outside  of  live  stock  to  Mexico,  you,  of  course,  have  through  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  them  as 
another  benefit  to  this  country  through  reasonable  tariff  rates  between  ' 
the  two  nations. 

I  have  written  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Kansas  City 
market,  and  it  will  probably  occur  to  you  that  I,  as  a  stock-yard  man, 
have  a  selfish  interest  in  having  these  cattle  imported  and  adding  them 
to  our  receipts  in  the  business,  from  which  we  make  our  revenue.  This, 
of  course,  is  true^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  with  this 
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company  tweiity-fiv«  years  and  bave  got  the  fact  very  thoroughly  settled 
in  my  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Stock  Yards  Company  depends 
absolntely  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  live-stock  producers  of 
'the  country;  and  in  considering  all  questions  of  this  nature  I  have 
always,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  studied  the  interests  of  all  branches 
and  all  affected,  and  then  chose  that  which  apparently  will  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  our  patrons,  in  this  way  believing  that  I  secore 
the  greatest  ultimate  benefits  to  the  Stock  Yards  Company. 

H.  P,  Child, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Manager, 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  TEE  KANSAS  CITY  LIVE  STOCK 

COMMISfilOir  COMPAFT. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Begarding  the  importation  of  cattle  ttom  Old  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  and  its  effect  on  the  cattle  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment revenues  already  and  to  be  derived  from  such  importation,  we 
have  to  say,  in  brief,  that  in  our  opinion  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Mexico  under  present  tariff  laws  should  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  It  is  shown  by  the  records  that  240,000  cattle  were 
imported  from  Mexico  iu  1895  and  about  130,000  in  1896,  on  which  our 
Government  has  received  a  handsome  revenue.  For  several  years  prior 
to  1895  no  cattle  were  imported  from  that  country  on  account  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  then  existing.  The  reason  why  more  cattle  were 
imported  from  Mexico  in  1895  than  there  were  iu  1896  was  on  account 
of  the  surplus  that  had  accumulated  there  under  the  prohibitory  tariff, 
as  stated,  which  were  worked  oft'  by  the  owners  after  the  present  tariff 
went  into  effect.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  future  output  of  cattle 
from  Mexico  will  only  be  normal  in  proportion  to  its  productive  capac- 
ity, which  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  cattle  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  majority  of  cattle  that  have  been  imported  from 
Mexico  during  the  past  two  years  have  sold  in  our  markets  for  canners; 
that  is,  they  have  been  manufactured  into  canned  meats,  which  have 
been  sold  by  those  engaged  in  that  business  to  foreign  governments  to 
feed  their  armies  and  navies,  and  to  foreign  shipping  interests.  In 
other  words,  Mexican  cattle  were  imported  directly  to  our  markets, 
slaughtered  and  canned,  and  passed  on  out  of  our  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  Our  railroads  got  the  benefit  of  freight  transportation  and 
our  manufacturers  got  the  benefit  of  putting  this  meat  in  shape  for  the 
stated  consumption.  It  gave  our  manufacturers  a  chance  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets  with  the  cheap  meats  of  Australia  and  South  America, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  considering  the  prices  our  own  cattle 
have  sold  at.  Again,  by  admitting  these  Mexican  cattle  to  be  imported 
it  gives  them  a  market  and  prevents  capital  from  erecting  slaughtering 
and  canning  establishments  in  Mexico,  for  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  Mexico  of  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Bailroads 
from  the  seacoasts  have  penetrated  the  interior  of  that  country  which 
has  put  it  in  close  touch  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter 
for  capital  to  find  a  way  to  market  the  surplus  products  of  Mexico  in 
the  European  markets  without  being  compelled  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  United  States.  Should  capital  be  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
especially  so  in  preparing  meats  for  consumption  abroad,  our  people 
would  find  it  difficult  to  compete. 

At  first  thought  our  people  say  ^^shut  out  those  Mexico  cattle,''  but 
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it  seems  clear  a  broader  view  sfaoald  be  taken,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
future  cattle  trade  of  this  country.  Again,  under  existing  conditions, 
such  as  our  friendliness  with  the  i>eople  of  Mexico,  their  willingness  to 
buy  and  import  into  their  country  a  large  number  annually  of  our  hogs 
and  hog  products,  and  the  large  amount  of  grain  they  take,  all  of  which 
relieves  our  own  markets  of  such  surplus  and  benefits  our  farmers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  amount  of  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
articles  they  take  from  this  country,  which  results  beneficially  to  our 
labor^  it  seems  clear  that  in  making  tariff  schedules  against  Mexico 
that  it  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  with  a  regard  for  our  com- 
merical  relations  with  that  country.  Our  country  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  farm  and  machinery  products.  Mexico  is  our  nearest 
neighbor,  and  it  can  be  arranged  to  sell  tliem  a  great  deal  if  we  in 
turn  will  take  a  little  from  them.  Beciprocity  in  its  broadest  terms 
should  be  used  in  forming  tariff  schedules  relating  to  Mexico.  As  long 
as  the  people  of  that  country  are  content  with  the  existing  tariffs  it 
should  be  let  alone.  If  we  find  that  capital  is  seeking  investment  in 
manufactories  in  Mexico  to  prepare  such  raw  material  as  we  have  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  then  the  tariff'  by  our  Government  on  all  such 
articles  should  be  lowered  to  meet  the  situation.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  people  of  Mexico  are  progressing.  They  are  paying  us 
some  tribute  now.  They  buy  more  from  us  now  than  they  do  from  all 
other  countries  combined.  Our  trade  with  Mexico  within  the  last  two 
years  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  We 
should  exert  ourselves  to  continue  and  increase  these  friendly  trade 
relations. 

The  Kansas  City  Livb  Stock  Oommission  Company. 

ASDITIOirAL    STATEMENT  TILED   BT   THE  KANSAS  CrTT   LIVE 

STOCK  C0MHIS8I0H  COMPAITT. 

EjLNSAg  OlTY^  Mo.,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  seeing  the  press  reports  of  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
impprtation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  before  your  committee  on  the  5th, 
please  allow  us  to  say  that  we,  in  common  with  all  others  interested  in 
the  live-stock  trade  of  this  country,  desire,  when  questions  of  public 
interest  are  discussed,  that  all  faots  bearing  on  the  subject  be  brought 
out. 

Referring  you  to  press  reports  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
the  Fourth  district  of  Kansas,  said  that  he  represented  a  district  in 
which  more  Mexican  cattle  were  fed  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  we  call  yonr  attention  to  the  attached  statement  of  Albert  Dean, 
CTnited  States  live-stock  agent.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  showing 
the  total  number  of  Mexican  cattle,  by  counties,  brought  into  the  State 
of  Kansas  during  1896,  to  be  a  total  of  13,141  head.    (Exhibit  A.) 

The  Fourth  district,  which  Mr.  Curtis  represents,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Butler,  Chase,  Coffey,  Greenwood,  Lyon.  Marion,  Morris, 
Osage,  Shawnee,  Wabaunsee,  and  *  Woodson,  into  out  two  of  which 
(Chase,  2,515  head,  and  Marion,  412  head)  Mexican  cattle  were  brought. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  only  2,927  Mexican  cattle  were  brought  into 
two  counties  of  Mr.  Curtis's  district,  and  they  by  cattlemen  who  could 
not  obtain  cattle  elsewhere  to  consume  their  surplus  feed. 

If  it  were  true  that  more  of  such  cattle  were  fed  in  the  Fourth  district 
than  in  any  other,  it  would  be  a  further  proof  that  these  cattle  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  come  in  without  hindrance.    Again,  the  total  number 
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company  twenty-five  years  and  have  got  the  factveiy  thoroughly  settled 
in  my  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Stock  Yards  Company  depends 
absolately  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  liye-stock  producers  of 
'the  country;  and  in  considering  all  questions  of  this  nature  I  have 
always,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  studied  the  interests  of  all  branches 
and  all  affected,  and  then  ehose  that  which  apparently  will  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  our  patrons,  in  Uiis  way  believing  that  I  secure 
the  greatest  ultimate  benefits  to  the  Stock  Yards  Company. 

H.  P.  Child, 
Assistant  General  Manager, 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  KAHSAS  CITY  LIVE  STOCK 

C0MMI86I0H  COMPANY. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Regarding  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Old  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  and  its  effect  on  the  cattle  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  Goveru- 
ment  revenues  already  and  to  be  derived  from  such  importation,  we 
have  to  say,  in  brief,  that  in  our  opinion  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Mexico  under  present  tariff  laws  should  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  It  is  shown  by  the  records  that  240,000  cattle  were 
imported  from  Mexico  in  1895  and  about  130,000  in  1896,  on  which  our 
Government  has  received  a  handsome  revenue.  For  several  years  prior 
to  1895  no  cattle  were  imported  frt>m  that  country  on  account  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  then  existing.  The  reason  why  more  cattle  were 
imported  from  Mexico  in  1895  than  there  were  in  1896  was  on  account 
of  the  surplus  that  had  accumulated  there  under  the  prohibitory  tariff, 
as  stated,  which  were  worked  oft*  by  the  owners  after  the  present  tariff 
went  into  effect.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  future  output  of  cattle 
from  Mexico  will  only  be  normal  in  proportion  to  its  productive  capac- 
ity, which  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  cattle  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  majority  of  cattle  that  have  been  imported  from 
Mexico  during  the  past  two  years  have  sold  in  our  markets  for  canuers; 
that  is,  they  have  been  manufactured  into  canned  meats,  which  have 
been  sold  by  those  engaged  in  that  business  to  foreign  government?  to 
feed  their  armies  and  navies,  and  to  foreign  shipping  interests.  In 
other  words,  Mexican  cattle  were  imported  directly  to  our  markets, 
slaughtered  and  canned,  and  passed  on  out  of  our  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  Our  railroads  got  the  benefit  of  freight  transportation  and 
our  manufacturers  got  the  benefit  of  putting  this  meat  in  shape  for  the 
stated  consumption.  It  gave  our  manufacturers  a  chance  to  comx)ete  in 
foreign  markets  with  the  cheap  meats  of  Australia  and  South  America, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  considering  the  prices  our  own  cattle 
have  sold  at.  Again,  by  admitting  these  Mexican  cattle  to  be  imjiorted 
it  gives  them  a  market  and  prevents  capital  from  erecting  slaughtering 
and  canning  establishments  in  Mexico,  for  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  Mexico  of  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Eailroads 
from  the  seacoasts  have  penetrated  the  interior  of  that  country  which 
has  put  it  in  close  touch  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter 
for  capital  to  find  a  way  to  market  the  surplus  products  of  Mexico  in 
the  European  markets  without  being  compelled  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  United  States.  Should  capital  be  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
especially  so  in  preparing  meats  for  consumption  abroad,  our  people 
would  find  it  difficult  to  compete. 

At  first  thought  our  people  say  <^shut  out  those  Mexico  cattle,"  but 
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it  seems  clear  a  broader  view  shonld  be  taken,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
future  cattle  trade  of  this  country.  Again,  tinder  existing  conditions, 
such  as  our  friendliness  with  the  i>eople  of  Mexico,  their  willingness  to 
buy  and  import  into  their  country  a  large  number  annually  of  our  hogs 
and  hog  products,  and  the  large  amount  of  grain  they  take,  all  of  which 
relieves  our  own  markets  of  such  surplus  and  benefits  our  farmers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  amount  of  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
articles  they  take  from  this  country,  which  results  beneficially  to  our 
labor^  it  seems  clear  that  in  making  tarifl:*  schedules  against  Mexico 
that  it  shonld  be  done  with  great  care  and  with  a  regard  for  our  com- 
merical  relations  with  that  country.  Our  country  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  farm  and  machinery  products.  Mexico  is  our  nearest 
neighbor,  and  it  can  be  arranged  to  sell  them  a  great  deal  if  we  in 
turn  will  take  a  little  from  them.  Eeciprocity  in  its  broadest  terms 
should  be  used  in  forming  tariff  schedules  relating  to  Mexico.  As  long 
as  the  people  of  that  country  are  content  with  the  existing  tarifis  it 
should  be  let  alone.  If  we  find  that  capital  is  seeking  investment  in 
manufactories  in  Mexico  to  prepare  snch  raw  material  as  we  have  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  then  the  tariff  by  our  Oovemment  on  all  such 
articles  should  be  lowered  to  meet  the  situation.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  people  of  Mexico  are  progressing.  They  are  paying  ns 
some  tribute  now.  They  buy  more  from  us  now  than  they  do  from  all 
other  countries  combined.  Our  trade  with  Mexico  within  the  last  two 
years  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  We 
should  exert  ourselves  to  continue  and  increase  these  friendly  trade 
relations. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company. 

ADSmOHAL    STATEMENT  FILED   BT   THE  KAHSAS  CITT   LIVE 

STOCK  conasuoH  gokpasy. 

Kansas  CtTY^  Mo.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  seeing  the  press  reports  of  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
impprtation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  before  your  committee  on  the  5thy 
please  allow  us  to  say  that  we,  in  common  with  all  others  interested  in 
the  live-stock  trade  of  thii»  country,  desire,  when  questions  of  public 
interest  are  discussed,  that  all  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  be  brought 
out. 

Keferring  you  to  press  rex)orts  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
the  Fourth  district  of  Kansas,  said  that  he  represented  a  district  in 
which  more  Mexican  cattle  were  fed  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  statement  of  Albert  Dean, 
United  States  live-stock  agent,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  showing 
the  total  number  of  Mexican  cattle,  by  counties,  bronght  into  the  State 
of  Kansas  during  1896,  to  be  a  total  of  13,141  head.    (Exhibit  A.) 

Tlie  Fourth  district,  which  Mr.  Curtis  represents,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Butler,  Chase,  CoflFey,  Greenwood,  Lyon.  Marion,  Morris, 
Osage,  Shawnee,  Wabaunsee,  and*  Woodson,  into  out  two  of  which 
(Chase,  2,515  head,  and  Marion,  412  head)  Mexican  cattle  were  brought. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  only  2,927  Mexican  cattle  were  brought  into 
two  counties  of  Mr.  Curtis's  district,  and  they  by  cattlemen  who  could 
not  obtain  cattle  elsewhere  to  consume  their  surplus  feed. 

If  it  were  true  that  more  of  such  cattle  were  fed  in  the  Fourth  district 
than  in  any  other,  it  would  be  a  farther  proof  that  these  cattle  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  come  in  without  hindrance.    Again,  the  total  number 
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of  13,1^1  that  were  imported  from  Mexico  into  the  State  of  Kansas,  aB 
compared  with  the  total  number  (896,563  head)  of  cattle  grazed,  fed,  and 
marketed  from  Kansas,  is  so  small  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  repre- 
senting Kansas  in  Congress  ought  not  to  make  much  fuss  about  it.  We 
think  their  statements  were  made  and  based  on  incorrect  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  good  of  those  who  might  utilize  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  grass  and  cheap  feed  going  to  wuste  every 
year,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  import  some  of  the  Mexican  cattle  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  We  notice  further  from  the  press  reports  that  Mr. 
Curtis  said  that  the  average  value  of  cattle  per  head  was  92.50,  and  that 
they  payed  51  cents  per  head  duty.  The  facts  are  the  great  majority  of 
cattle  imported  from  Mexico  cost  down  there  from  $18  to  $24  per  head, 
Mexican  money,  or  from  $9  to  $12  per  head,  our  money,  on  which  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  paid,  and  we  know  from  our  acquaintance 
with  that  trade  that  it  is  fully  as  high  as  can  be  stood  and  have  any 
cattle  imported  into  this  country.  We  were  engaged  in  the  business 
during  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  $10  per  head,  and  none  or  scarcely  any 
cattle  from  Mexico  were  imported  into  this  country  during  that  time. 
The  statement  that  Mexico  prohibit-s  the  importation  of  hogs  from  this 
country  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  to  say  nothing  about  what  our 
farmers  realize  out  of  the  hogs  Mexico  took  from  our  country  and  out 
of  the  great  quantity  of  corn  and  other  products  it  bought  from  our 
people.  We  also  attach  a  copy  of  our  first  of  the  year  circular  beauring 
somewhat  on  the  live-stock  trade.    (Exhibit  B.) 

We  also  notice  that  Representative  Bowers,  of  California,  said  before 
your  committee  that  the  present  tariff  on  Mexican  cattle  had  killed  the 
cattle  business  in  California,  and  that  not  one  in  ten  were  brought  into 
that  State  for  feeding,  etc.  Mr.  Albert  Dean's  records  show  that  during 
the  year  1896  there  were  6,034  Mexican  cattle  imported  into  the  State 
of  California  for  grazing  and  865  head  for  immediate  slaughter.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  this  insignificant  number  of  light-weight 
Mexican  cattle  could  x>ossibly  injure  the  cattle  business  of  California 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle.  We  are  familiar  with  the  cat- 
tle trade  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  know  at  this  time  that  the  beef 
slaughterers  of  California  are  now  paying  a  higher  price  for  their 
beef  than  for  several  years  at  this  time  of  year.  They  are  now  paying 
3  cents  gross  weight  for  alfalfa-fed  cattle  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  This  time 
last  year  they  paid  2^  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  quality  of  cattle. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commeboial  Company. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

United  States  Dkpartment  of  Agricultuhb, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (local  office), 

Kansas  City,  January  7,  1897, 
The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company, 

Stock  Yards, 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  I  hand  you  the  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  StAte 
of  Kansas  from  the  Kepiiblic  of  Mexico  from  January  1,  1896,  to  December  31,  1896; 
also  the  counties  to  which  they  were  destined : 


Rice  County 7,328 

Chase  County 2,515 

Edwards  County 1,208 

Finney  County 800 

Ford  County 564 

Marion  County 412 


Reno  County 261 

Hutchinson  County 259 

Dickinson  County '    96 


Total 13,141 


Respectfully,  Albert  Dean, 

Live  Stock  Agent  in  charge,  Bureau  of  Anhnal  Indvsiry, 
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Exhibit  B. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  1, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  say  for  our  market  for  tbe  year  1896,  just  closed,  that  the 
total  receipts  of  cattle  at  these  yards  were  1,714,532  head ;  calves,  100,166  head ;  hogs, 
2,605,575  head^  sbeep,  993,123head;  horses  and  males,  57,847  head ;  and  total  number 
of  cars  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  113,594.  The  total  valnation  of  all  kinds  of  stock  handled 
on  tbe  Kansas  City  market  during  1896  was  $103,402,298.  The  receipts  of  stock  and 
their  total  value  far  exceed  any  previous  year,  it  being  evidence  of  the  great  popu- 
larity of  this  market  held  by  raisers  and  feeders  throughout  the  West  and  South. 
Receipta  came  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  River. 
Our  stock  yard  company  has  purchased  much  additional  grounds,  on  which  new 
yards  were  erected.  With  the  improvements  made,  it  makes  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards  the  best  and  most  convenient  stock  yards  in  the  United  States  for  the  quick 
handling  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  In  regard  to  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  stock  dur- 
ing 1896  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  the  prices  realized  were  not  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  owners.  There  were  many  causes  for  this  condition  of  things.  The 
high  prices  of  cattle  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  18i^4  caused  those  engaged  in  the 
buttiness  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  to  scour  all  the  Western  country 
for  cattle  to  feed  during  that  fall  and  the  winter  of  1895.  This,  coupled  with  tbe 
high  price  of  feed  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1894,  kept  many  who  had  stockers  not  to 
feed  them  tbat  winter.  These,  with  what  had  been  gathered  and  ^ut  together  dar- 
ing tbe  summer  of  1895,  made  an  unusual  large  number  of  cattle  go  into  the  feed  lots 
in  the  fall  of  1895.  Feed  of  all  kinds  being  cheap  that  year,  resulted  in  more  beef 
being  made  that  fall  and  winter  than  in  any  previous  year.  These  cattle  came  to 
the  markets  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  189(3,  resulting  in  a  heavy  sup- 
ply of  beef  cattle,  which  caused  a  much  lower  price  for  all  kinds  of  beef.  Again, 
money  matters  and  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896,  with  all  tbe  talk,  as  usual 
during  such  campaigns,  that  tbe  country  generally  would  go  to  tbe  bow-wows, 
caused  many  business  enterprises  to  lay  dormant,  which  lessened  the  demand  for 
meats.  The  stringency  in  money  caused  many  cattle  to  go  to  market  and  be  slaugh- 
tered that  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  country.  It  is  now  thought  that 
the  cattle  trade  is  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past. 
Nearly  all  the  large  Western  herds  have  either  been  cut  down  50  to  75  per  cent  or 
closed  out  entirely.  Tbe  farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  have  also  greatly 
reduced  their  holdings  of  stock  cattle.  After  tbe  election  in  November  tbere  wais 
some  activity  in  laying  in  stockers  and  feeders,  but  with  all  of  it  the  supply  in  the 
country  on  feed  at  this  time  is  much  short  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Another  thing, 
feeders  are  letting  their  fat  cattle  go  to  market  just  as  fast  as  they  will  do  to  go,  they 
being  satisfied  with  the  profit  they  are  now  making.  Tbe  result  will  be  there  will 
not  be  a  bulking  up  of  fat  cattle  this  winter  and  next  spring  like  there  was  last, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  will  result  in  a  good  profit  for  all  of  this  winter's  and  next 
spring's  feeding. 

The  hog  market  like  the  cattle  market  for  1896,  was  also  below  owners'  expecta- 
tions, which  was  tbe  same  in  1895.  However,  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
reason  that  for  several  years  prior  hogs  sold  better  in  proportion  than  other  kinds  of 
stock,  and  they  were  quite  profitable  to  farmers,  it  resulted  in  an  increased  supply 
all  over  the  country,  and  when  it  came  to  the  markets  prices  lowered  proportionately, 
until  the  present  time  it  is  now  believed  that  prices  of  hogs  have  reached  their 
lowest.  In  ret^ard  to  sheep,  the  supply  on  this  market  has  been  much  greater  than 
for  any  former  year,  while  prices  have  not  been  high;  but,  considering  the  way 
other  kinds  of  stock  have  sold,  the  sheep  market  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fart  that  tbe  people  of  this  country  are  becoming  consumers  of  mutton 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  Formerly  the  people  of  the  East  and 
Europe  were  tbe  principal  consumers  of  mutton,  but  now  a  good  mutton  chop  tastes 
well  to  all  Westerners.  A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  fair  prices  for  wool,  sbeep 
breeding  became  quiet  extensive  in  the  West,  and  a  large  supply  soon  accumulated; 
tbe  price  of  wool  dropped  very  low.  Owners  were  then  compelled  to  throw  their 
surplus  sheep  onto  the  market  many  more  than  could  be  readily  taken  at  fair  prices. 
However,  this  resulted  in  cheap  mutton;  it  encouraged  many  to  use  it  instead  of 
other  meats.  Their  tastes  now  being  educated  for  mutton  will  cause  in  future  a 
good  market  for  sheep.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  tariff  on  wool  will  be  raised 
some ;  this  will  be  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  In  regard  to  the 
horse  and  mule  trade,  it  hat  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  rainers.^  A  few  years  ago 
they  were  high.  Soon  there  was  a  big  surplus;  to  add  injury  to  injury,  along  came 
the  cable  cars,  electricity,  and  last,  but  not  leant,  bicycles,  which  almost  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  the  horses'  downwanl  inarch.     He  is  yet  loved,  but  sells  low. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company. 
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THE  MoEHTLET  SATE  WAHTED. 

Ban  Antonio,  Tbx.,  January  6^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  I  desire  to  say  that,  as  editor 
of  the  Texas  Stockman  and  Farmer,  I  submitted  to  the  readers  of  onr 
paper  in  January  and  February  last  year  a  form  of  ballot  containing 
the  following  question:  ^'Are  you  in  favor  of  the  reenactmeut  of  the 
McKinley  import  duty  of  $10  x)er  head  on  Mexican  cattle?"  To  this 
question  we  received  1,678  replies,  of  which  1,566  were  in  favor  of  the 
$10  per  head  duty  and  22  ajrainst  it.  This  large  vote  came  from  over  78 
different  counties  in  the  State,  and  we  believe  it  a  fair  expression  of  the 
views  of  Texas  stockmen  on  this  Important  question.  Fully  9(>  per  cent 
of  Texas  cattlemen  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  keep  Mexican 
cattle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  because  with  their  cheap  labor 
Texas  cattlemen  can  not  compete  with  those  owning  ranches  in  that 
country. 

VoRiES  P.  Beown. 


CAUPORnA's  cattle  busihebs  Bsnro  destroteb. 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE  OALIFOBNIA  DELEGATION. 

Under  the  last  year  of  the  McEinley  tariff  only  3,098  head  of  cattle 
came  into  this  country,  while  under  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  bill 
there  were  217,112  heieul  of  cattle  brought  into  the  United  States. 
California  is  largely  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  and  our  informa- 
tion is  that  the  business  is  much  injured  by  the  new  tariff.  Beef  cattle 
bring  on  an  average  about  $10  a  head  less,  and  without  any  reduction 
in  price  to  the  consumer. 

In  our  opinion  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  under  the 
present  tariff  is  destroying  the  cattle  business  in  Oalifomia. 

We  ask,  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  the  restoration  of  the 
specific  tariff  of  1890. 

CHEAP  MEXICAN  CATTLE  AS  nTTUBT  TO  THE  PARMER. 

Garden  City,  Kans.,  January  8, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WATS.  AND  MEANS : 

Six  thousand  of  us  people  came  to  this  part  of  Kansas  expecting  it 
was  an  agricultural  country,  but  instead  it  proves  to  be  no  good  except 
for  grazing.  Kow  most  of  us  have  a  small  herd  of  cattle  and  hope  you 
will  give  us  protection  from  the  cheap  cattle  of  Mexico.  We  are  not 
able  to  own  a  branch  ranch  in  Mexico,  and  if  we  have  no  x>rotection 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  rich  cattlemen  will  run  us  out  of 
here,  for  we  can  not  compete  with  their  cheap  stock.  We  would  like 
the  same  protection  we  had  under  the  McKinley  bill.  We  also  believe 
that  we  ought  to  have  protection  on  raw  hides. 

E,  Xj.  Hall, 
County  Commissionerj  Finney  County^  Kans, 
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IHPOETATIONS  OF  MEXICAN  CATTLE  A  HELP  TO  WESTEEN 

FAEMEESt 

Chicago,  December  31^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  advised  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  action  may  be  taken 
in  the  way  of  forming  a  new  tariff  schedule  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  cattle  trade  from  the  border  States  of  Mexico.  The  pres- 
ent duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  in  force  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  during  this  period  the 
growth  of  the  cattle  industry  and  exports  of  cattle  were  simply  enor- 
mous, showing  conclusively  that  if  any  protection  were  needed  the 
then  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  ample.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the 
tariff  was  raised  to  a  specific  duty  of  $10  per  head,  which  on  the  low- 
grade  Mexican  cattle  amounted  in  effect  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  over 
100  per  cent  and  resulted  in  absolute  prohibition  of  import  cattle  from 
Mexico.  The  Wilson  bill  now  in  force  reenacted  the  rate  in  force  prior 
to  the  McKinley  bill,  namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  under  this 
rate  cattle  have  again  been  crossing  the  line  and  fed  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  these 
Western  States  should  be  able  to  draw  on  Mexico  for  young  cattle,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  great  surplus  of  alfalfa,  corn,  hay,  and  other 
products,  and  that  no  possible  injustice  or  harm  can  be  done  to  any 
State  or  body  of  citizens  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  tariff  on  stock 
cattle;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  a  prohibitive  duty  would 
be  to  greatly  injure  the  farmers  in  our  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  by  curtailing  their  ability  to  dispose  of  to  good  advantage  the 
grain  and  other  products  which  they  are  now  enabled  to  feed  profitably 
to  cattle. 

The  territory  between  Pueblo  and  Lajunta  raised  last  year  some- 
thing like  100,000  tons  of  alfalfa;  more  than  it  was  able  to  consume  or 
sell.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  this  irrigated  territory  must  devote 
itself  to  feeding  cattle. 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  other  territory  in  Colorado  and  Kansas, 
and  I  think  these  States  are  especially  interested  in  providing  for  a 
constant  supply  of  young  cattle  at  a  low  rate. 

Paul  Morton, 
Third  Vice-President  Atchison^  Topeka  and 

Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

MoKnriET  EATES  WAHTED. 

Fort  MoKavett,  Tex.,  January  8, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  memorial  has  been  sent  your  committee 
from  El  Pa^o  asking  that  the  present  tariff  on  cattle  be  retained.  From 
the  best  information  I  can  get,  this  originates  from  and  is  signed  by 
Mexican  cattle  raisers  and  American  cattle  speculators  interested  in 
trading  in  Mexican  cattle.  That  it  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
stock  raisers  of  Texas  I  can  positively  assure  you,  and  further  that 
the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  under  the  present  tariff  has  been  a 
serious  injury  to  the  Texas  cattle  raisers  is  also  true,  and  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  Texas  cattle  raiser  who  favored  the  present  tariff 
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unless  he  was  a  8X)ecalator  in  cattle  and  interested  in  depressing  the 
price  of  cattle.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments.  You  are 
certainly  able  to  know  that  it  can  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can stockmen  to  compete  with  the  large  number  of  cattle  that  can  in  a 
few  years  be  raised  on  the  cheap  ranges  with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of 
Mexico.  The  present  tariff  will  build  up  the  cattle  industry  of  Mexico 
at  the  expense  of  Texas  if  it  can  be  maintained.  The  rates  of  the 
McKinley  bill  were  satisfactory  to  the  Texas  stockmen,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that,  no  matter  what  their  i)olitics,  they  are  nearly  all  in  favor  of 
a  return  to  those  rates. 

C.  G.  BURBANK. 

MEXICAN  CATTLE  A  BEHEFTT. 

Waco,  Tex.,  December  29^  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Ko  change  is  needed  in  the  live-stock  clause,  if  it  is  rev- 
enue the  Government  wants.  Should  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  continued, 
but  at  the  same  time  raised  to  30,  40,  or  60  per  cent,  it  will  very  mate- 
rially cut  oif  this  source  of  revenue,  as  I  feel  sure  this  interest  and 
source  of  revenue  would  be  practically  cut  off  with  a  higher  rate.  Had 
I  the  time  I  could  conclusively  prove  to  you  that  a  great  many  x>eop]e 
and  interests  have  been  benefited  by  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle. 
As  you  know,  most  of  the  cattle  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
last  two  years  were  owned  by  Americans,  men  who  spend  all  their 
money  within  tho  United  States.  The  railroads  have  been  helped. 
The  men  with  pastures  and  no  cattle.  (We  ourselves  have  paid  out  over 
(15,000  in  pasturage  alone  for  cattle  brought  from  Mexico  since  the 
Wilson  bill  became  effective.)  No  one  has  been  injured  by  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  cattle,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  people 
have  been  helped  by  it. 

Trusting  that  you  may  see  fit  to  help  us  in  this  matter,  feeling  sure 
that  you  will  do  what  you  can,  and  knowing  from  past  experience  that 
you  can  do  much,  and  thanking  you  kindly  in  advance  for  any  favors 
you  may  do  us,- and  with  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 

Thos.  A.  Canpield. 


OATS  AND  OAT  PRODUCTS. 

(Paragraph  190.) 

STATSMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  MUSGATIHE  (IOWA)  OATMEAL 

COMPAMT. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  January  7, 1897, 

Beab  Sib:  It  has  been  suggested  several  times  that  the  oatmeal 
millers  should  appoint  a  committee  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  urge  their  claims  regarding  a  higher  tariff  on  oat- 
meal, rolled  oats,  and  oat  feed,  including  the  cheaper  offal,  oat  hulls. 

Notwithstanding  some  newspaper  articles  giving  color  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  oatmeal  pool,  combination,  or  agreement,  or  trust, 
whatever  may  be  its  title,  these  articles  are  entirely  incorrect.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  such  an  arrangement  to  exist  without  the  cooperation 
of  some  of  the  larger  mills,  particularly  the  American  Cereal  Company 
or  our  own,  and  we  would  know  that  such  working  arrangements 
existed  if  such  were  the  case. 
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We  feel  that  we  sliould  have  a  higher  tariflF,  which  in  the  interest  of 
all  manufacturers  and  grain  producers  would  encourage  manufacturing 
within  our  own  borders  instead  of  offering  a  bonus  as  an  inducement 
for  the  products  of  oats  to  be  manufactured  within  Canadian  borders 
and  from  grain  purchased  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  as  the  present 
arrangement  regarding  duties  clearly  encourages.  Some  other  manu- 
facturers may  take  a  different  view  of  the  question,  but  all  we  urge  is 
that  oats  should  be  held  at  as  high  a  protective  duty  as  any  other 
cereal,  and  that  all  products  made  from  oats  should  bear  the  same  rela- 
tive duty. 

We  certainly  should  not  support  a  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  citizens,  so  as  to  provide  a  good  market  for  industries  located 
in  Canada,  without  requiring  suf&cient  payment  to  the  Government  for 
the  privilege  up  to  a  point  which  should  be  considered  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  for  the  American  manufacturer.  In  addition  to  this,  a  part  of 
his  cost  should  be  the  commercial  risk,  and  not  alone  the  actual  num- 
ber of  bushels  it  may  require  to  manufacture  of  a  barrel  of  oatmeal  or 
rolled  oats. 

The  quality  of  oats  suitable  for  milling  purposes  always  commands  a 
premium,  and  this  premium  should  go  to  the  American  farmer  in  return 
for  his  efforts  to  raise  the  best  quality  of  oats;  and  with  to-day's 
Chicago  market  for  the  highest  price  paid  for  oats  at  20  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  price  of  meal  at  Buffalo  $3  per  barrel,  it  is  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  no  combination  governs  the  selling  price  of  the  product, 
and  that  these  prices  do  not  afford  enough  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
to  result  in  any  hardship  to  the  consumer.  We  can  not  figure  any  profit 
in  it;  but  of  course  that  is  foreign  to  the  question,  except  when  inci- 
dentally evidence  that  no  combination  exists,  and  also  accounts  for  why 
so  little  oatmeal  can  be  shipped  into  this  country  from  Canada. 

The  origin  of  certain  comments  regarding  a  combination  was  in  the 
fact  that  some  few  smaller  mills  located  on  and  west  of  the  Missouri 
Biver  tried  to  make  some  working  arrangement  covering  the  markets 
in  which  they  more  conspicuously  comi)ete  with  each  other.  Tariff  or 
free  trade  could  not  in  any  manner  affect  this  territory  or  the  mills 
mentioned  in  that  section  of  the  country;  but  there  are  oatmeal  mills 
all  through  the  Canadian  and  British  possessions  which  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  our  markets. 

Muscatine  Oatmeal  Company. 

DT  THE  DTTEREST  OP  WORKOrGMEH. 

Keabney,  Nebb.,  January  7, 1897. 

Deab  Sib:  We  who  manufacture  oatmeal  ask  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  imposing  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  rolled  oats,  oat- 
meal, etc.,  imported  into  this  country. 

Oatmeal  mills  pay  from  1  to  3  cents  per  bushel  more  for  oats  than 
farmers  could  possibly  obtain  elsewhere,  and  every  pound  of  oatmeal 
imported  into  this  country  compels  our  farmers  to  seek  a  poorer  market 
for  that  equivalent  of  their  oat  crop.  It  compels  our  mills  to  shut  down 
a  portion  of  the  year.  Our  skilled  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  their  particular  line  while  the  mills  are  shut  down.  We  have 
oats,  capacity,  and  skill  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  oatmeal  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and  that,  too,  at  close  competitive  prices. 

John  Bbady, 
Of  the  Kearney  Cereal  Mills. 
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HTJET  BT  CAHABIAN  IMPORTATIONS. 

Orookston,  Minn.,  December  28y  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  daty  on  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  is  15  x>er 
cent,  while  the  duty  on  the  grain  or  oats  is  20  per  cent. 

This  15  per  cent  duty  we-understaiid  is  levied  upon  the  yalue  of  the 
finished  product,  and  theyalue  or  the  price  placed  by  the  manufacturer 
of  same  at  point  of  shipment. 

This  induced  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  place  low  valuation  upon 
his  manufactured  product  and  consequently  the  finished  products  from 
oats  shipped  from  this  country  are  a  very  low  tariff. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  more  just  to  the  American  manufacturers 
of  oat  products  to  have  the  duty  levied  so  much  per  pound,  instead  of 
a  certain  per  cent  upon  the  shipper's  estimated  value  at  the  point  of 
shipment. 

Under  the  former  tariff  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  fin- 
ished product  from  oats,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  duty  on  rolled 
oats  and  oatmeal  should  be  at  least  half  a  cent  per  pound,  said  duty 
of  half  a  cent  per  pound  being  levied  on  all  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal 
imported  into  this  country,  and  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  should  also  be 
levied  upon  oat  hulls,  oat  dust,  and  by-products,  the  duty  of  20  per  cent 
to  be  levied  upon  the  value  of  hulls  and  by-products  at  the  point  of 
shipment. 

Orookston  Oat  Meal  Mill  Company. 
G.  W.  Stanton. 

AD  VALOREM  EATE  PERMITS  UHDERVALUATIOH. 

Waseoa,  Minn.,  December  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  low  tariff  on  oat  prod- 
ucts, and  it  also  seems  to  us  that  the  duty  on  the  oat  itself  is  insufficient 
to  afford  protection  to  the  farmer,  as  we  understand  this  grain  can  be 
ground  so  much  cheax)er  in  Canada  than  it  can  be  shipped  into  our  east- 
ern-border markets,  and  after  freight  and  duty  are  paid  still  leave  a  big 
profit  to  the  shipper,  ^rhe  present  duty  on  oats  is  20  per  cent,  while  on 
oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  and  groats  it  is  but  15  per  cent — ^plainly  a  discrimi- 
nation agaiust  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  percentage  plan  of  duty  leads  the  exporter  to  this  country  to 
place  low  estimate  of  value  at  point  of  shipment.  The  former  duty  was 
1  cent  per  pound.  We  believe  it  should  now  be  placed  at  least  at  one-half 
cent  per  pound  to  give  fair  protection,  and  there  should  also  be  placed 
a  duty  on  oat  hulls  and  other  by-products  uniform  with  duty  on  oats. 
We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  in  this  matter,  and  oblige 

N.  J.  Breen  &  Sons, 

Waseca  Cereal  Mills. 

DISCRIMIHATIOH   AOADTST   OAT  PRODUCTS. 

Chapman,  Nebr.,  December  29^  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  tariff  discriminates  against  the  manufacturers  of 
products  from  rolled  oats.    The  present  duty  on  rolled  oats,  or  oatmeal. 
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is  16  per  cent,  while  the  duty  on  the  grain,  or  oats,  is  20  per  cent.  This 
15  per  cent  duty,  as  we  understand  it,  is  levied  upon  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  and  that  value  or  price  placed  by  the  manufacturer  at 
point  of  shipment. 

This  induces  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  place  a  low  valuation  upon 
his  manufactured  product,  and  consequently  the  finished  product  from 
oats  shipped  from  that  country  is  at  a  very  low  tariff. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  more  just  to  the  American  manufacturers 
of  oat  products  to  have  the  duty  levied  so  much  per  pound,  instead  of 
a  certain  per  cent  upon  the  shipper^s  estimated  value  at  the  point 
of  shipment.  Under  the  former  tariff  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound  on 
the  finished  product  from  oats,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  duty  on 
rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  should  be  at  least  one-half  a  cent  per  pound, 
the  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  to  be  levied  on  all  rolled  oats  and  oat- 
meal imx>orted  into  this  country. 

Nebraska  Central  Milling  Company. 
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8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  OSWEGO  (H.  T.)  BOABD  OF  TRADE. 

OswBao,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Inasmuch  as  a  great  need  of  the  Ooyemment  at  the  present  time  is 
revenue,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  enough  money  in  the  Treasury  to 
meet  legitimate  outgoes,  being  an  indispensable  necessity,  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  by  the  body  we  represent  whether  it  may  not  be  well 
to  consider  if,  among  other  sources  of  income,  increased  receipts  can 
not  be  derived  from  the  agricultural  schedule  by  fixing  a  rate  of  duty 
on  barley,  not  prohibitory  but  still  affording  ample  protection  to  Amer- 
ican producers — a  rate  which,  in  the  language  of  President-elect  McKin- 
ley's  letter  of  acceptance,  will  "  measure  the  difference  between  wages 
paid  labor  at  home  and  in  competing  countries,  and  adequately  protect 
American  investments  and  American  enterprise." 

The  rate  of  duty  on  barley  prior  to  the  enactment  of  what  is  known 
as  the  McKinley  Act,  the  act  of  1890,  was  10  cents  per  bushel.  The 
rate  was  fixed  by  legislation,  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
tariff'  commission  of  1883.  That  commission  considered  this  particular 
item  of  tariff  rates  with  care  and  exceptional  opportunities  of  gather- 
ing information  for  its  guidance.  A  session  of  the  commission  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  city  being  an  important  port  of  entry 
for  Canadian  barley,  where  the  best-informed  authorities  were  summoned 
and  consulted.  After  an  exhaustive  investigation,  aided  by  the  best 
attainable  testimony,  the  commission  decided  to  reduce  the  existing  rate 
of  duty  on  barley  from  15  cents  to  10  cents  per  bushel ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect American  manufacturers  of  malt  against  the  competition  of  Cana- 
dian maltsters,  the  rate  of  duty  was  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a 
specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  This  change,  it  was  believed,  w.ould 
have  a  tendency  to  expand  the  industry  of  malting  and  confer  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  t herefrom  upon  our  own  people.  Following  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  duty  on  imported  barley  and  malt — an  adjustment 
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which  was  accepted  as  fixing  the  policy  of  the  Government — ^the  busi- 
ness of  converting  Canada  barley  into  malt  was  vastly  increased  along 
the  northern  frontier  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  dividing  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Large  sams  of  money  were  invested  in 
malting  plants.  The  investment  in  this  industry  was  augmented  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  alone  from  $1,362,000  in  1880  to  $3,299,195  in  1890,  and 
during  the  same  period  of  time  like  investments  in  the  city  of  Oswego 
grew  trom  $85,000  to  $802,000.  The  business  was  fairly  remunerative 
to  its  promoters,  but  the  advantages  were  not  confined  to  them,  since 
they  were  shared  largely  by  others.  It  called  into  use  grain  warehous- 
ing and  transportation  facilities  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  railroads, 
affording  not  only  employment  to  labor  in  those  channels  but  also 
employing  large  numbers  of  men  in  the  industry  itself. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this  investment  of  capital  has 
been  rendered  valueless  by  the  prohibitory  duty  on  Canada  barley 
under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  enactment  of  1890,  and  not  remedied 
as  yet  by  the  later  act  of  1894.  In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
value  of  plants  and  correlative  loss  to  individuals  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  malting,  all  revenue,  or.  practically  all,  for  the  Government 
from  that  source  has  ceased.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  at 
this  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  figures  to  substantiate  the  assertion 
we  make  as  to  these  effects  ui^on  the  owners  of  malting  plants  under 
the  acts  of  1890  and  1894,  because  if  not  already  understood  by  ^e 
committee  abundant  evidence  and  specific  cases  of  serious  loss  and 
disaster  can  be  presented  to  remove  the  x)Ossibility  of  doubt  on  that 
point.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  results  have  been  largely, 
if  not  completely,  annihilatory  of  these  industries,  because  destructive 
of  a  business  built  up  by  the  labor  and  persevering  efforts  of  their 
projectors. 

No  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  these  interests  will  deny  their  hardship  to  the  parties 
concerned,  nor  will  they  deny  the  justice  of  the  appeal  for  corrective, 
if  not  retributive,  legislation.  Greater  hardships  bearing  a  relation  to 
individual  rights  of  property,  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  than  these  have  been.  A  word  of  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  the  effects  of  the  legislation  referred  to  may  be 
called  hardships,  and  why  it  may  be  classed  as  fatal  to  these  business 
interests,  is  due  to  the  committee  at  this  point,  and  may  be  summed  up 
in  very  few  words. 

The  location  of  malt  houses  on  the  northern  frontier  was  natural  and 
sagacious  at  the  time  they  were  constructed.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
there  was  lacking  foresight  in  apprehending  no  disastrous  consequences 
to  come  from  national  legislation.  The  men  who  invested  their  money 
in  these  establishments  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  they  be  criticised  for 
not  foreseeing,  that  an  act  of  Congress  would  ever  interpose  to  remove 
their  base  of  supplies.  As  well  might  they  have  been  expected  to 
foresee  that  an  act  of  Congress  would  some  day  cut  oft'  their  water 
supply,  or  their  means  of  heating  or  shipping,  without  compensation. 
With  these  supplies  confiscated,  business  would  necessarily  have  to 
stop,  but  not  more  certainly  would  it  have  to  stop  under  those  condi- 
tions than  it  would  when  the  only  reliance  for  a  supply  of  raw  material 
was  taken  away  from  them.  That  reliance  has  been  as  effectually 
placed  beyond  their  reach  by  the  enactment  of  prohibitive  duties  as  if 
an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the 
country.    It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
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versant  with  the  facts  in  the  case  to  see  any  difference  so  far  as 
financial  consequences  are  concerned.  Since  it  is  within  the  power  of 
both  to  destroy,  it  is  of  minor  consequence  to  those  who  suffer  which 
agency  causes  the  destruction.  The  business  of  malting  barley  can 
not  be  carried  on  without  water  or  Jieat,  nor  can  it  be  carried  on  without 
the  practicability  of  procuring  the  raw  material  at  as  cheap  a  cost, 
relatively,  ns  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  can  procure  it. 

And  right  at  this  point  we  may  say  the  great  wrong  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1890  and  1894  was  inflicted.  It  was  this  prohibitive  exclusion 
of  supplies  that  disturbed  existing  conditions,  conditions  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  in  close  alliance,  if  they  were  not  in  fat^t  in  them- 
selves, in  the  nature  of  what  are  termed  vested  rights.  It  was  an 
inflicted  wrong  because  existing  conditions  when  the  legislation  referred 
to  was  enacted  afforded  ample  supplies  of  Canada  barley,  and  the  rad- 
ically changed  rate  of  duty  checked  further  importation  of  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  prohibitive  duty  on  the  Canada  prod- 
act  compelled  the  maltsters  on  the  northern  frontier  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  supplies  of  barley.  They  could  not  move  their  plants  to  other 
fields  of  production,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  transport  the 
products  of  other  localities  to  their  plants.  This,  unfortunately,  they 
could  not  do  at  a  low  enough  cost  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
maltsters  whose  malt  houses,  as  well  as  their  own,  had  been  located  at 
the  time  they  were  constructed  at  points  of  barley  production  or 
importation,  with  a  view  to  convenience  of  its  supply.  The  region  of 
country  producing  barley  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  well  supplied 
with  malt  houses  where  barley  is  procurable,  without  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  same  conditions  also  prevail,  but  in  less  degree,  at  the 
West.  Consequently,  the  use  of  New  York  State  barley  or  Western 
barley  by  maltsters  whose  plants  are  located  on  the  frontier  of  the 
State  of'  New  York  entails  an  added  cost  of  transportation  equal  to  a 
fair  profit  for  transacting  the  business,  as  compared  with  those  more 
fortunately  located — those  whose  supplies  have  not  been  interrupted 
by  any  act  of  legislation.  Such  evidence  of  the  hardship  of  this  legis- 
tion  must  be  convincing  to  practical  men,  and  especially  if  the  inade- 
quate excuse  of  benefiting  large  numbers  of  our  citizens,  whether 
farmers  or  others,  can  not  be  cited  in  justification. 

While  it  is  our  opinion  that  benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  citizens 
engaged  in  one  calling  should  never  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  injury 
to  be  inflicted  upon  others,  we  beg  to  say  that  even  that  reason  in  this 
case  is  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  premises. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  prohibitive  duty  would  benefit  the  American 
farmer;  that  he  would  command,  in  consequence,  a  higher  price  for  his 
barley.  Tlie  facts  and  the  developments  since  the  enactment  of  the 
prohibitive  duty  show  conclusively  that  no  such  result  has  followed. 
Prices  of  American-grown  barley  have  never  before  been  so  low  as  since 
the  enactment  of  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty.  The  reports  of  the  various 
markets  in  this  country  prove  this  assertion  to  be  true  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  and  in  order  that  evidence  may  accompany  assertion 
we  give  figures  tabulated  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  rei)orts  for  the 
years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  which  are  indicative  of 
other  markets  for  barley  as  well  as  the  market  of  Chicago.  The  prices 
of  No.  2  barley — ^the  standard  grade  of  Chicago — for  the  years  named 
were  as  follows,  viz :  In  1890  the  average  price  for  October  was  76 
cents;  for  November,  78  cents;  for  December  no  quotations  are  given 
for  No.  2,  but  the  next  lower  grades  averaged  about  70  cents,  equal  to 
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78  cents  for  No.  2.  lu  1891  the  prices  for  October  were  62  cents;  for 
November,  62  cents;  for  December,  62  cents.  In  1892,  for  October,  65 J 
cents;  for  November,  68 J  cents;  and  for  December,  70  cents.  In  1893, 
for  October,  66  cents;  for  November,  54  cents;  and  for  December,  50 
cents.  In  1894,  for  October,  54  cents;  for  November,  55  cents;  and  for 
December,  54  cents.  In  1895,  for  October,  41  cents;  for  November,  40 
cents;  and  for  December,  38^  cents;  thns  showing  a  steadily  declining 
tendency,  and  an  average  decline  in  1895  of  fiilly  50  -per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  values  of  1890.  The  reports  of  1896  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  given  to  the  public  they 
will  show  even  lower  prices  than  the  years  cited. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  results  are  not  at  all  strange.  They 
are  only  corroborative  of  the  theory  always  maintained  by  protection- 
ists, viz:  That  protective  duties  on  imports  have  had  the  effect  in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  have  the  effect  in  the  future,  of  increasing 
production  in  our  own  country,  and  that  such  increase  of  production 
must  necessarily  cause  a  reduction  of  all  prices  to  the  consumer.  What 
is  true  of  manufactured  articles,  is  also  true  of  products  of  the  ground. 
The  aggregation  of  bushels  of  barley  raised  in  this  country  has  been 
so  much  greater  than  the  malting  demand  that  the  price  has  been 
gauged  by  the  level  of  prices  of  feeding  grain.  Consequently  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  barley  has  been  ineffectual  in  lifting  prices  of  bar- 
ley grown  in  this  country.  The  production  of  barley  in  the  United 
States  is  far  beyond  the  malting  demand,  and  the  surplus  has  to  find  a 
foreign  market,  or,  if  sold  for  domestic  uses,  its  price  must  be  measured 
by  the  i)rice  of  corn  or  oats  or  other  coarse  grains:  There  is  no  possi- 
ble escape  from  this  conclusion,  as  statistics  clearly  show,  and  for  that 
reas6n  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  exclusion  of  the  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  barley  hitherto  imported  into  this  country  will  ever  produce  any 
appreciable  rise  in  the  prices  of  our  domestic  product.  The  qiiantity 
of  barley  imported  never  much  exceeded,  if  at  all,  10,000,000  bushels 
in  any  one  year,  while  the  production  in  the  United  States  as  far  back 
as  1890  reached  the  65,000,000  mark,  and  is  now  much  larger.  The 
total  quantity  malted  that  year  was  about  40,000,000  bushels,  showing 
a  surplus  of  25,000,000  bushels.  In  1895  the  production  in  this  country 
was  87,000,000  bushels,  and  the  malting  consumption  did  not  exceed 
50,000,000  bushels,  showing  that  a  surplus  of  about  37,000,000  bushels 
was  necessarily  disposed  of  for  feed. 

These  statements  show  beyond  perad venture  that  the  price  of  barley 
in  this  country  must  inevitably  be  fixed  by  the  value  of  feeding  grains, 
and  that  the  quantity  imported  can  have  no  noticeable  effect  on  prices. 
It  can  have  no  effect  because  the  quantity  of  feeding  grains,  namely,  com 
and  oats,  produced  annually  in  this  country  mount  up  into  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  bushels;  and  of  what  consequence,  therefore^  is  an 
addition  of  the  comparatively  infinitesimal  quantity  of  10,000,000  bushels 
of  imported  barley  I  With  the  same  propriety  one  might  maintain  that 
a  duty  on  wheat,  of  which  there  is  always  a  surplus  for  export  in  this 
country,  has  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  price  to  the  farmer  of  the  home- 
grown product.  We  maintain  that  tke  intention  of  those  who  desire  to 
help  the  farmer  by  a  prohibitive  duty  on  barley,  in  order  to  insure  a 
better  price,  is  without  the  slightest  merit  of  efficacy.  It  accomplishes 
nothing  in  that  direction.  Its  effect,  in  fact,  has  caused  lower  instead 
of  higher  prices  for  the  product  of  American  farms.  We  maintain  that 
the  hollowness  of  such  claim  is  manifested  in  its  true  light  when  we 
look  at  the  injury  and  loss  infiicted  upon  manufacturers  of  malt  by 
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the  imposition  of  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  barley,  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth,  without  any  compensating  advantage  to  any  farmer  in  the 
country. 

The  equity  of  the  claims  of  maltsters  and  others,  who  have  suffered 
so  severely  by  this  mistaken  attempt  to  beuetit  farmers,  becomes  evi- 
dent when  the  facts  are  all  presented  and  studied.  In  order  to  make 
more  strikingly  apparent  the  disadvantages  of  the  legislation  which 
cuts  off  the  maltsters  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  some  degree 
the  maltsters  of  other  States,  from  their  previous  and  natuial  sources 
of  supply,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  rate  of  transportation  on  barley 
is  greater  than  on  malt  per  bushel,  because  in  the  process  of  malting 
the  weight  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  evaporation.  To  illustrate, 
a  bushel  of  barley  weighs  48  pounds,  while  a  bushel  of  malt  weighs 
only  34  pounds.  Hence,  the  Eastern  maltster  who  buys  his  barley  at 
the  West,  or  at  any  point  distant  from  his  plant,  is  subjected  to  nearly 
one-third  more  outlay  for  freight  than  the  maltster  who  buys  his  barley 
at  home.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  both  Eastern  and  Western 
maltsters  sell  malt  in  the  Eastern  markets,  as  very  largely  they  do,  the 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  a  considerable  item  of  profit  in 
itself.  For  instance,  on  an  output  of  say  300,000  bushels  of  barley 
purchased  at  the  West,  to  be  malted  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  malster  would  be  approximately  $6,000  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  weight,  subsequently  lost  by  evaporation.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  maltsters  doing  business  at  the  intermedi- 
ate points  between  the  far  West  and  the  East,  citing,  for  example,  the 
cities  of  Buffalo,  Itochester,  or  Oswego,  are  subjected  to  two  freight 
charges — one  on  barley  and  one  on  malt— which  aggregate  together  a 
much  higher  total  than  is  exacted  on  shipments  of  malt  made  direct 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  or  other  far  western  points  where 
barley  is  converted  into  malt,  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  other  cities  of  Eastern  consumption.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  here  is  another  disadvantage,  and  we  believe  we  would 
run  no  risk  in  estimating  the  total  difference  between  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  maltster  from  these  two  causes, 
on  an  output  of  300,000  bushels,  at  not  less  than  $15,000. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  making  this  communication  unnecessarily  long, 
it  is  deemed  unadvisable  to  continue  the  discussion  further,  but  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  for  reasons  well  known  to  the  committee  specific 
duties  are  preferable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  remembering  also  the 
fact  that  the  present  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  barley,  as  fixed  by 
the  so-called  Wilson-Gorman  Act,  is  still  prohibitive,  it  is  respectfully 
requested  that  your  committee  recommend  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  bushel 
on  barley,  and  also  fix  a  rate  that  will  establish  a  just  equivalency  of 
protection  on  malt.  Such  rates,  it  is  believed,  will  bring  considerably 
increased  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
revival  of  the  malting  industries  on  the  Northern  frontier  a  possibility, 
although  at  a  largely  reduced  margin  of  profit  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business,  as  compared  with  the  profit  under  conditions  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  tariff'  enactment  of  1890. 

Craving  your  consideration  of  the  statements  herein  set  forth,  and 
trusting  that  your  action  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  life  to  an 
industry  seriously  crippled,  if  not  yet  quite  wounded  to  death,  with 
sentiments  of  profound  respect,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 

KoBT.  Downey,  President 
Fbedeeick  O.  Clarke,  Secretary. 
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(Paragraph  192.) 

STATEMEHT  MADE  BT  AMBER  J.  TOOMET,  OF  THE  ISTEW  TORE 

PRODUCE  EXCHAHGK 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  TooMEY  said :  Mr.  Chairman  aud  [i^entlenien,  macaroni  represents 
a  large  industry  here,  and  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  company 
that  has  about  (50,000  invested  in  that  industry  in  New  York  City 
to-day. 

At  the  time  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration  I  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  from  careful  investigation 
at  that  time,  made  by  circulars  sent  out  to  the  different  mills  through- 
out the  country,  I  estimated  that  5,000,000  bushels  of  American  wheat 
were  used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  Since  then 
the  manufacture  has  decreased  considerably  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  any  figures  in  reference  to  it,  as  there  are  no  official  statistics. 

We  can  say  that  our  manufactures  are  naturally  made  up  of  raw 
material  and  labor.  I  will  spend  but  a  few  moments  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Macaroni  is  made  from  wheat.  We  grow  the  best  wheat  in  the 
world  in  this  country,  and,  although  we  are  large  exporters  of  wheat, 
still  we  can  not  supply  wheat  to  our  manufacturers  as  cheap  as  the 
Algerians  and  Italians  can  supply  it  to  their  macaroni  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  today,  under  a  flaw  in  the  Wilson  tariflP— I  call  it 
a  flaw — and  also  in  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  farina,  from  which  alone 
macaroni  can  be  made,  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  are  using  imported 
farina,  showing,  therefore,  that  the  raw  material  can  be  bought  cheaper 
on  the  other  side.  Some  of  you  migh  t  contend  that  on  account  of  freights 
macaroni  could  be  manufactured  cheaper  in  the  West — from  cheaper 
wheats  possibly — than  it  could  be  manufactured  in  the  East.  In  that 
connection  I  would  state  this :  That  in  order  to  make  macaroni  you  have 
to  hav«  farina.  That  is  the  cream  of  the  wheat,  the  unpulverized  part 
of  the  wheat.  In  Marseilles,  Naples,  Oenoa,  and  in  most  of  the  Italian 
cities  where  macaroni  is  manufactured,  they  use  a  wheat  principally 
called  tagarock  wheat,  and  also  wheat  from  India  and  Algeria.  This 
wheat  makes  practically  no  flour.  Our  wheat,  which  is  the  finest  wheat 
in  the  world,  will  pulverize  into  flour.  It  can  be  used  for  flour,  maca- 
roni, or  anything  else.  The  tagarock  and  other  wheats  of  its  kind  used 
abroad  can  only  be  used  for  the  one  article  of  macaroni,  and  they  are 
therefore  sold  for  much  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  want  farina  placed  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  TooMBY.  No,  sir;  I  don't,  because  there  is  a  duty  on  the  raw 
material  of  wheat,  and  farina  is  the  perfection  of  the  manufactured 
article.  Why  that  should  be  on  the  free  list  I  can  not  understand, 
although  I  am  here  to  discuss  that  subject,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  we  are  somewhat  on  an  even  plane  as  to  the  raw  material. 

You  will  therefore  recognize  that  we  compete  not  only  with  the  better 
paid  laborer  of  northern  Europe,  but  with  the  most  poorly  paid  labor  of 
southern  Europe.  Our  competitor  is  Italy.  In  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  our  competitor  is  the 
poorly  paid  laborer  of  the  Asiatic  countries. 

We  ask  you  to  restore  the  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  macaroni, 
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which  isv  not  as  much  as  the  difference  of  the  labor.  We  will  not  be 
afraid  of  that  labor  then. 

Then,  on  the  subject  of  labor,  I  will  give  you  some  figures.  We  pay 
on  an  average  to  our  men,  not  counting  the  expert  labor,  such  as  book- 
keeper or  salesmen,  but  simply  the  men  that  work  and  run  the  machines, 
counting  the  boys  and  workmen  around  the  factory,  an  average  of  $11 
a  week.  The  girls  make  up  67  per  cent  of  the  labor,  and  we  pay  them 
on  an  average  $5.50  per  week.  Now,  the  average  of  all  this,  counting 
two  girls  employed  to  one  man,  is  $7.33  a  week.  I  have  secured  figures 
as  to  what  is  paid  foreign  labor  in  this  industry.  The  figures  1  have 
gotten  are  so  surprisingly  low  that  I  have  hardly  believed  them  possible 
and  have  estimated  the  wages  abroad  a  little  higher.  I  have  heard  a 
gentleman  here  state  that  agricultural  labor  in  Italy  brings  only  27  cents 
a  day.  I  have  put  the  Italian  labor  down  to  $2.50  a  week.  Our  com- 
petitors in  the  business  abroad  give  the  figures  of  $2  a  week  for  their 
labor,  still  I  put  it  down  at  $2.50  a  week  to  be  conservative.  I  put 
down  the  labor  of  the  women  abroad  at  half  that.  That  will,  altogether, 
bring  the  average  for  wages  abroad  to  $1.66  a  week,  as  compared  to  our 
figures  of  $7.30  a  week.  We  are  paying  fully  five  times  as  much  as  they 
are.  They  do  not  pay  20  per  cent  as  much  for  their  labor  as  we  do  in 
this  country.  We  started  at  this  business  in  1891  under  the  McKinley 
tariff,  when  we  enjoyed  a  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound  duty.  We  were 
then  selling  our  products  at  8  cents  a  pound,  and  losing  money  because 
we  did  Hot  then  fully  understand  the  business.  At  the  close  of  the 
operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  selling  our  goods  at  6.^  cents 
a  x)ound  and  making  money,  because  we  had  then  learned  how  to  best 
produce.  \ 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  How  has  the  industry  flourished  in  a  general  wayf '^ 

Mr.  TooMEY.  When  we  started  in  there  were  no  American  industries. 
There  were  a  great  many  Italian  industries  in  Italian  settlements  in 
America,  and  I  and  my  partner  (Mr.  Hadley)  were  here,  members  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  international  merchants  and  export- 
ers, and  we  took  this  up  as  a  side  issue.  Since  then  we  have  had  a 
great  many  followers  in  the  country,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  nearly  all 
of  them  have  gone  to  the  wall.  We  are  to-day  selling  macaroni  at  5 
cents  a  pound.  The  Wilson  tariff  put  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  object  to  most  is  the  ad  valorem 
duty.  This  is  for  two  reasons.  The  principal  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  product;  and  whether  it  is 
sold  for  5  or  for  6  cents  a  pound  it  is  simply  a  question  of  a  little  better 
or  a  little  poorer  raw  material.  The  same  amount  of  labor  goes  into  all 
of  it,  and  it  could  be  defined  as  to  what  it  was  worth  without  putting 
it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

It  is  not  a  work  of  art,  and  not  even  a  luxuiy.  It  is  partly  necessity 
with  a  great  many  people,  not  alone  the  Italians,  but  the  Americans, 
especially  in  the  East.  Another  reason  we  sufier  from  this  ad  valorem 
duty  is  that  most  of  our  biggest  competitors  are  Italians — are  importers 
themselves.  They  are  from  Italy.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Italian 
merchants  of  New  York,  if  you  will  look  at  the  Treasury  reports  and 
study  the  figures,  have  been  notorious  for  their  undervaluations  of  the 
different  articles  that  they  have  imported  from  abroad;  so  with  an  ad 
valorem  duty  we  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  This  duty  has  been  put 
down  to  where  it  is  20  per  cent  on  nothing,  practically.  I  say  nothing, 
but  on  the  outside  I  would  concede  it  at  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Our  macaroni  costs  us  2J  cents,  and  to  make  this  we  jvsk  for  a  duty  of 
2  cents  a  pound,  and  they  can  manufacture  for  that  other  half  cent. 
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Ab  regards  macaroni  there  is  a  great  big  difference  in  percentage  as 
between  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  raw  material.  Macaroni  is  a  very 
frail  thing,  and  has  to  be  handled  delicately  in  this  conntry  under  a 
condition  that  does  not  exist  abroad.  We  have  not  paid  in  the  last 
year  over  If  cents  a  pound  for  raw  material.  The  price  is  a  littte 
higher  now,  but  it  has  cost  us,  including  rent,  which  is  higher  over 
here,  at  lea«t  2J  cents  a  pound.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  100  per 
cent,  but  we  are  asking  for  35  or  40  per  cent  honest  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  raw  material  does  the  macaroni  industry 
in  this  country  consume? 

Mr.  TooMEY.  I  estimate  that  it  takes  6,000  bushels  of  wheat.  That 
it  takes  $4,500,000  in  the  raw  material  necessary  and  100  per  cent  more 
perhaps  should  be  estimated  at  the  lowest  for  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
that  would  make  over  $5,000,000  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  TooMET.  Five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  would  make  30,000,000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  estimate  that  30,000,000  pounds  are  made 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  TooMEY.  We  made  some  3,000,000  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  17,500,000  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  of  any  macaroni  factories  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  several  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  producing  macaroni  now! 

Mr.  Toomey.  They  were  producing  sometime  ago.  I  presume  they 
are  still  producing,  because  we  do  not  sell  any  out  there  and  somebody 
must  be  getting  the  trade. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  percentage  of  your  labor  is  skilled  labor! 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  would  say  that  75  per  cent  of  our  labor  is  skilled 
labor.  A  remark  was  made  here  sometime  ago  that  our  labor  is  better 
paid  than  labor  abroad  and  that  it  was  merely  cheaper  labor  because 
so  much  more  efficient.  That  is  2>ot  so,  because  the  labor  we  employ 
in  tbis  country  are  Italians — American  citizens — ^but  they  came  from 
Italy  and  are  not  as  skilled  as  Americans  in  Qther  lines. 

MEHOEIAL  or  HAKUEACTUEEES  OF  HACAEOHI IH  THE  DISTEIGT 

or  HEW  YOEK 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  doing  business 
within  the  district  of  the  port  of  New  York  as  manufacturers  of  mac- 
aroni, respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
having  embodied  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  the  said  article,  and,  in  so  petitioning,  beg  to  briefly  pre- 
sent cogent  facts  showing  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the 
duty  on  said  goods. 

In  the  year  1890,  by  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  McKinley  tariff, 
the  duty  on  macaroni  was  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound.  For  several 
years  prior  to  that  time  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  said 
article  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  the  said  period  (1890)  had 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  as  to  warrant  "under  the  protection 
of  the  said  act"  the  investment  of  large  capital  in  the  extension,  estab- 
lishment, and  building  of  factories  throughout  the  country,  equipped 
with  expensive  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  said  product.    The 
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era  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  arrived  and  the  prospect  of  giving 
vast  employment  to  labor  and  receiving  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
invested  appeared  bright.  Such  state  of  affairs  gradually  improved 
up  to  the  year  1894,  when,  through  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
new  tariff  (so-called  Wilson  bill)  we  were  confronted  with  a  most  serious 
turn  in  the  situation  of  affairs.  That  act  reduced  the  duty  on  macaroni 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  which  at  once  caused  a  dire  outlook  and  subsequent  most  disas- 
trous results.  Factories  throughout  the  country  were  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  those  that  endeavored  to  withstand  the  blow  continued  in 
a  desperate  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  locality  alone  the  consequence  of  the  said  reduction  from 
2  cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  startling.  For 
instance,  the  National  Macaroni  Company  of  New  York  City,  after  an 
investment  of  $20,000  for  plant,  was  sold  out  for  the  benefit  of  its  cred- 
itors for  $1,100.  Then  the  Imperial  Macaroni  Company,  La  Maida 
Bros.,  L.  Lauri,  of  Hoboken,  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  forced  to 
suspend,  all  caused  by  said  reduction,  which  gave  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer an  overwhelming  advantage,  making  competition  with  them 
ruinous  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  we  could  give  employment  to  our  workmen 
on  an  average  of  only  three  days  per  week  and  were  obliged  to  sell  our 
output  at  cost  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  months  of  June  to  August, 
1896,  actually  below  the  cost  of  manufacture,  viz,  75  to  80  cents  per 
box  of  24  pounds,  so  great  was  the  competition  with  the  imported  arti- 
cle, which  at  the  same  time  was  sold  at  between  75  and  80  cents  per 
box  of  24  pounds,  freight  and  duty  paid. 

The  chief  cause  of  advantage  derived  by  the  foreign  manufacturer 
under  a  low  tariff  is  the  difference  in  wages,  the  cost  of  machinery,  very 
high  rentals,  aud  running  expenses.  In  Italy,  the  greatest  place  of 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  competent  help  receive  wages  of  from  10  cents 
per  day  for  a  boy  to  30  cents  per  day  for  a  man  for  fourteen  hours' 
work,  while  in  this  country  the  rate  of  wages  is  from  $1  i)er  day  in  the 
former  case  and  $2.50  per  day  of  nine  hours  in  the  latter.  This  scale 
is  equal  to  a  ratio  (average)  of  about  12  to  1  against  us,  and  speaks  vol- 
umes. Then,  again,  take' the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  machinery, 
repairs,  and  running  expenses,  and  you  readily  see  our  doleful  position. 

The  Argentine  Eepublic  fixed  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  maca- 
roni, aud  by  this  protection  the  industry  of  manufacturing  it  is  flourish- 
ing there. 

The  importation  of  macaroni,  from  all  sources,  into  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  past  seven  years  was  as  follows: 


Yeax. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1803 

1894,  up  to  Aagust  28 
1894,  from  August  28. 

1895 

1896 


Pounds. 

Value. 

13, 656, 728 

$712, 861 

11, 056, 104 

586. 731 

12,248,103 

672, 505 

12. 804, 395 

652, 157 

9, 757, 798 

470, 087 

3, 933, 158 

144,725 

13, 675. 798 

506,120 

14,203,407 

474, 864 

Duty. 


$273, 134 
221,122 
244,963 
256,088 
195, 156 

28,045 
101, 224 

94,972 


Making  from  1890  to  August  28, 1894,  59,523,218  pounds  (equal  to 
2,480,134  boxes  of  24  pounds  each),  valued  at  $3,093,841,  paying  a  total 
duty  of  $1,190,464,  while  from  August  28, 1894,  to  December  31, 1896, 
31,712,363  pounds  (or  1,321,348  boxes),  valued  at  $1,125,709,  paying  a 
total  duty  of  $225,142. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  enormoas  quantity  imported  since  Angast,  1894, 
and  the  steady  increase  of  consumption  it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  such,  under  a  protective  tariff,  would  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  giving  employment  to  hundreds,  making  a  safe  investment 
for  capital,  giving  a  boom  to  the  farmer  and  the  miller  in  the  sale  of  the 
product  of  their  toil,  and  causing  a  circulation  in  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  of  the  money  paid  out  for  wages,  purchase  of 
flour  and  other  home  material,  and  assuring  the  consumer  a  superior 
quality  of  his  food,  a  matter  most  essential  to  him. 

What  we  ask  is  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  on  merit,  and  with  that 
chance  given  to  us — as  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  would  assure — we 
have  no  fear  of  competition  with  the  world. 

It  is  that  justice,  that  fair  play  that  we  seek  your  committee  to  give 
us,  "the  protection  of  American  industry,"  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Republican  party. 

We  feel  assured  that  your  knowledge  on  this  matter  make  it  unnec- 
essary to  give  herein  farther  or  more  minute  details,  but,  in  closing, 
beg  your  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  facts  presented,  and 
we  feel  satisfied  that  on  carefully  weighing  them  you  will  see  the  justice 
of  our  cause  and  grant  the  prayer  of  your  petitioners. 

V.  Savarbse  Bbos., 

50-56  Irving  atreetj  Brooklyn. 
A.  Castbuccio  &  Sons, 

60-66  Sackett  atreety  Brooklyn. 
A.  Zebega's  Sons, 

61  and  63  Front  street^  Brooklyn. 
Atlantic  Maoaboni  Company, 

West  Twenty-first  street^  Ne%o  York. 
V.  Spagebo  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
A.  F.  Ghiglione, 

195-197  Lewis  street^  New  York. 
State  of  New  Yobk, 

County  of  Kings,  ss : 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1897,  before  me  per- 
sonally appeared  Ferdinando  Savarese,  of  firm  Y.  Savarese  &  Bros.; 
Antonio  Castruccio,  of  firm  A.  Castruccio  &  Sons;  Frank  Zerega,  of 
A.  Zerega's  Sous;  Angelo  F.  Ghiglione,  of  firm  A.  F.  Ghiglione,  all 
personally  known  to  me  to  be  members  of  their  respective  firms  as 
herein  subscribed,  and  each,  in  my  presence,  affixed  their  respective 
firm  signatui'e  to  the  within  petition. 

[SEAL.]  Jas.  J.  Manual, 

Notary  Public^  Kings  County. 

AMERICAN  HACABOHI  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  IMPOBTED. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  30^  1896. 

Deab  Sib:  The  present  tarifT  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  macaroni 
is  entirely  too  low  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  a  specific  duty  of  at  least 
2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  We  manu- 
facture just  as  good  goods  right  here  in  St.  Paul  as  can  be  turned  out 
anywhere  on  earth,  but  just  as  long  as  people  can  get  the  "imported'^ 
for  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  domestic  they  generally  will 
get  the  imported. 

Italian  Maoaboni  and  Yebbucelli  Co. 
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A  SPECIFIC  DUTT  DESIEED. 

New  Yoek,  December  30y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  present  duty  on  macaroni  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  of 
macaroni  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1896,  were 
17,532,640  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $599,836.  At  20  per  cent 
the  duty  is  (119,967.  The  market  value  on  macaroni  being  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  and  this  question  having  given  much  work  to  the 
United  States  appraisers,  I  resx)ectfully  suggest  that  a  specific  duty 
would  give  more  satisfaction. 

Macaroni  is  imported  in  boxes.  Said  boxes  should  be  of  25  pounds 
each,  but  the  manufacturer  never  gives  the  full  agreed  weight.  The 
United  States  should  impose  a  duty  of  35  cents  on  every  box  contain- 
ing 25  pounds  or  less;  if  the  boxes  contain  more  than  25  pounds  a  duty 
of  3  cents  on  every  pound  in  excess  should  be  collected.  A  duty  im- 
posed in  this  way  will  oblige  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  give  full 
weight,  will  avoid  all  fraud  in  weight  on  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
facilitate  matters  for  the  appraisers,  and  give  enough  protection  to  the 
domostic  macaroni  manufacturers. 

The  importation  of  last  year  having  been  17,532,640  x>ounds,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $599,836,  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  was  $119,967.  At 
the  rate  of  35  cents  per  box,  17,532,640  pounds  being  equal  to  701,305 
boxes,  the  duty  would  be  $245,156,  an  increase  of  $125,189,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  present  duty. 

Hector  Gbassi, 
Of  L,  Oandolfi  &  Co,^  Importers, 

DUTY  OF  TWO  CENTS  UEOED. 

New  York,  January  8, 1897.  * 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Most  of  the  macaroni  factories  were  erected  and  put  into  operation 
during  the  period  that  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  force,  when  a  tariff  of 
2  cents  per  pound  specific  was  paid  on  imported  pastes. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  tariff  was  changed  to  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  under  this  tariff  the  average  duty  collected  on  macaroni, 
etc.,  arriving  here  in  1 -pound  packages  was  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  cent  x)er  pound  on  macaroni  packed 
in  boxes  in  bulk,  the  latter  weighing  10  kilos,  or  about  23  pounds, 
arriving  in  wooden  cases. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country — labor  and  rent — is  2 J  cents 
per  pound,  the  same  being  paid  on  the  lowest  obtainable  labor  and  the 
factory  operated  on  the  most  economical  basis  throughout,  whereas  the 
same  labor  and  rent  in  Italy  is  only  one  half  cent  per  pound,  and  I 
therefore  desire  and  absolutely  require  a  protective  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  all  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  alimentary  pastes 
generally. 

Since  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  in  force,  I  can  safely  assert  that  all  the 
factories  in  this  country  have  been  operated  at  severe  losses,  many 
having  gone  out  of  existence,  and  all  need  the  protection  requested  in 
order  to  continue  the  business. 

The  price  the  American  manufacturers  will  charge  under  the  protec- 
tion of  2  cents  per  pound  would  probably  be  slightly  if  any  higher  than 
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that  now  charged,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  infont  industry  we 
have,  since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill,  been  nnable  to  find  a  market 
for  the  capacities  of  the  factories,  and  in  the  event  of  adequate  pro- 
tection our  output  would  be  so  increased  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
would  be  so  lessened  as  to  x>ermit  us  profitably  to  sell  at  present  prices. 
I  estimate  that  about  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  consumed  in  the 
form  of  farina  and  flour  by  the  manufacturers  of  alimentary  pastes  in  the 
United  States,  and,  moreover,  owning  to  the  fieu;t  that  only  the  most 
glutinous  wheats  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  raw  material,  it  develops 
that  we  consume  the  most  exx)ensive  and  hardest  wheats  grown  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  I  estimate  that  (4,000,000  capital  is 
already  invested  in  macaroni  factories  in  this  country,  and  I  claim  that 
this  industry,  started  under  the  McKinley  tarifT,  unless  relieved  at  least 
to  the  degree  of  the  difierence  in  labor  paid  here  as  compared  with  that 
paid  in  Italy,  viz,  2  cents  per  pound,  will  have  to  pass  out  of  existence, 
as  we  can  not  meet  such  competition,  and  I  therefore  earnestly  urge  a 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  macaroni  and  all  alimentary  pastes 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

F.  E.  Hadley,  President. 


RICE. 

(Paragraph  193.) 
STATEMENT  OF  THEODOEE  G.   BAEKEE,  OF  CHAELESTOK,   S.   & 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1697. 

Mr.  Barker  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
requested  by  a  deputation  composed  of  rice  planters  of  southwestern 
Louisiana,  of  rice  millers  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  rice  business 
jn  New  Orleans,  and  representatives  of  the  rice  interests  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  to  present  to  you  their  views  in  a  condensed  form. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  change  in  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  and 
a  slight  change  in  the  duty  on  uncleaned.  The  present  duties  are  1^ 
cents  on  cleaned  rice,  and  under  the  recent  action  of  Congress  they 
have  lowered  the  duty  on  uncleaned  rice  to  eight-tenths  of  one  cent- 
per  pound. 

We  represent  an  industry  absolutely  dependent  on  protection.  That 
dependence  has  been  created  by  the  action  of  the  Government  since 
1864  or  1865,  and  has  been  continued  since  that  time.  Under  the  old 
tariff  the  d  uty  on  cleaned  rice  was  2^  cents  per  pound.  Under  that  pro- 
tection all  of  the  investments  of  capital  in  the  two  Carolinas,  in  Georgia, 
and  in  Louisiana,  and  recently  in  Texas,  have  been  made  dependent 
upon  that  protection.  Without  it  we  can  not  raise  rice  in  this  country. 
That  is  our  contention.  It  is  not  a  question  of  favor.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  asking  more  or  less  in  relation  to  other  industries,  but  simply  a 
question  of  life  or  death.  We  are  satisfied  by  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  since  1865,  where  the  crop  has 
been  reduced  one-half,  coincident  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  that 
if  we  are  not  protected  against  the  introduction  of  rice  grown  by  the 
Asiatic  cheap  labor  that  we  will  go  to  the  wall  and  that  the  domestic 
industry  will  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  all  on  account  of  the  cheap  labor  abroad! 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  as  far  as  we  believe.  There  is  no  industry  that 
we  know  of  similarly  exposed  to  this  cheapest  kind  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Asiatic  cheap  labor  affects  you  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
production  of  rice,  then! 

Mr.  Babkeb.  It  affects  Louisiana  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  affects  all  the  Southern  States  wherever  they  grow 
ricef 

Mr.  Babkeb.  Yes,  sir.  The  product  of  Asiatic  labor  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Japan  can  be  brought  over  by  long  ocean  transit  and  landed 
in  New  York  at  such  rates  that  we  can  not  compete  with  it  on  the 
present  duties.  That  is  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  here 
from  Louisiana,  as  well  as  those  who  have,  in  their  own  experience,  and 
in  the  experience  of  their  neighbors  in  Georgia,  combined  with  those  in 
South  Carolina,  made  this  presentation  here. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific 
duty! 

Mr.  Babkeb.  It  has  been  as  high  as  124  per  cent.  I  think  it  is  about 
90  per  cent.  On  that  subject  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  that  that 
feature  of  the  matter  we  contend  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  In  spite  of  that  high  equivalent  ad  valorem  we  are 
undergoing  the  process  of  disintegration  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Has  the  industry  in  this  country  ever  promised  to 
supply  the  whole  American  marketf 

Mr.  Babkeb.  The  opening  of  land  in  southwestern  Louisiana  and 
also  I  understand  recently  in  Texas,  according  to  this  statement  I  have 
before  me,  in  which  these  gentlemen  concur,  has  resulted  in  a  stimulus, 
under  protection,  which,  if  the  proper  protection  is  given,  will  result 
in  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

I  would  state  that  the  argument  that  we  hold  with  regard  to  this 
matter  is  that  rice  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  not  one  of  prime  neces- 
sity. At  the  same  time  it  is  an  article  of  use  and  consumption  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  But  in  time  of  war  it  is  a  necessity  for 
use  in  hospitals  and  for  troops ;  and  the  question  which  will  be  presented 
to  Congress  upon  this  matter  will  be,  Will  this  industry  be  obliterated 
entirely  by  failing  to  protect  it  so  that  in  time  of  war  we  may  be  cut  off' 
entirely  from  import  and  be  without  this  article,  which  will  then  become 
a  necessity. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  there  different  styles  of  cleaned  ricef 

Mr.  Babkeb.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  an  article  that  has  never  had  the 
benefit  of  our  protection  which  is  called  uncleaned  in  the  tariff,  and 
there  is  a  little  cleaning  process  done  to  it,*  so  that  it  is  really  nothing 
else  than  cleaned  rice;  and  that  is  the  one  special  grievance  of  those 
who  are  the  advocates  of  the  duty  on  the  uncleaned  article. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  your  brief  cover  your  suggestions  for  the  purx>ose 
of  remedying  that  evil! 

Mr.  Babkeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  say  that  this  industry  is  in  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration.   Do  you  mean  all  over  the  country,  or  simply  in  Carolina! 

Mr.  Babkeb.  I  take  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  from  Louisiana 
that  they  are  losing  money  under  the  present  tariff'  every  year. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  has  been  a  diminution  rather  than  an  increase 
in  rice  production  under  the  present  tariff! 

Mr.  Babkeb.  I  can  not  say  that  is  attributable  to  the  present  tariff, 
because  it  has  varied  with  the  difference  of  crops,  but  there  has  been 

large  decrease  in  a  few  years  past  in  the  production  of  rice. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  was  a  large  increase  at  one  time! 

Mr.  Babkeb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Turner.  That  I  remember;  but  has  there  been  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  rice  grown  in  the  East  Indies  and  India  t 

Mr.  Barker.  I  believe  in  «Tapan  they  make  a  very  fine  article. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  they  call  patnaf 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir;  it  is  Japan  and  Java  rice. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  it  arrive  here  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  that  the  present  duty  on  cleaned 
rice  of  IJ  cents  you  find  sufficient,  even  from  your  xx)int  of  viewf 

Mr.  Barker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  that  the  duly  on  nncleaned  rice 
of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  is  what  you  specially  desire  raised? 

Mr.  Barker.  That  has  been  lowered  from  the  former  duty  on  which 
our  investments  are  made,  down  from  2^  cents.  I  think  it  used  to  be 
that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  1 J  cents  under  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  duty  do  you  ask  now! 

Mr.  Barker.  That  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  shall  be  restored  to  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  was  the  duty! 

Mr.  Barker.  We  want  it  put  back  to  2  cents  a  pound  from  1} 
cents,  to  which  latter  figure  it  has  recently  been  lowered;  and  that  the 
duty  on  nncleaned  rice,  which  has  been  lowered  recently  to  eight- tenths 
of  a  cent,  be  put  back  to  a  parity,  according  to  value,  with  the  duty  of 
2  cents  on  cleaned  rice. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  last  year  was  1^  cents.  That  is  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  nncleaned  rice  is  valued  precisely  the 
same  as  cleaned  rice,  and  yet  the  duty  on  that  has  been  reduced  to 
nine-tenths  of  a  cent.    That  is  peculiar.    Perhaps  you  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  one  of  the  points  we  wish  strongly  tiO  make — 
that  the  present  duties  admit  this  nncleaned  rice  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  cleaned  rice,  when  its  value  is  nearly  the  same  as  cleaned  rice, 
and  the  nncleaned  rice  after  it  is  brought  into  this  country  can  be  con- 
verted into  cleaned  rice  at  a  very  small  cost.  Mr.  Ernst  will  tell  you 
all  about  that. 

STATEMEKT  OF  HE.  E.  0.  EBHST,  OF  HEW  0ELEAV8,  LA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Ernst  said:  I  would  like  to  present  these  samples  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  show  the  necessity  of  defining  each  grade  of  rice.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  paddied  rice. 
(Mr.  Ernst  exhibited  to  the  committee  various  samples  of  rice.) 
Now,  after  the  hull  is  taken  off  it  comes  to  the  unclean  state.  In 
the  brewers'  rice,  where  the  rice  is  broken,  we  ask  the  committee,  in 
order  to  avoid  frauds  that  were  perpetrated  under  the  previous  act,  to 
insert  that  a  No.  12  wire  sieve  should  be  used,  because  there  were  cases 
where  this  broken  rice  was  mixed  with  whole-grain  rice  and  invoiced 
as  broken  rice,  at  a  small  duty,  and  when  it  was  received  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  just  sifted  out  through  the  No.  12  sieve,  and  the  whole  grain 
was  sold  as  grocers'  rice.  We  want  that  rice  defined  as  nncleaned. 
Here  is  nncleaned  Japan  rice  [exhibiting  samples  of  rice].    This  rice 
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has  the  outer  hall  off  and  the  inner  cuticle  on.  Here  is  the  sample 
they  are  trying  to  import  as  uncleaued  rice  [exhibiting].  They  say  that 
is  uncleaned  rice.    That  is  practically  clean  rice. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  the  price  stated  in  the  statistics  it  would  look  as 
though  the  uncleaned  rice  was  the  plain  rice. 

Mr.  Ernst.  The  invoice  price  is  about  the  same,  and  where  they  can 
get  this  in  as  uncleaned  rice  they  can  save  about  70  cents  a  hundred 
duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  it  vary  in  the  cost  price  abroad! 

Mr.  Ernst.  We  have  figures  showing  that  in  the  brief.  There  is 
very  little  difference. 

The  Chairman.  There  appears  to  have  been  made  a  difference  of 
nearly  one- half  according  to  the  act  of  1894. 

Mr.  Ernst.  Because  there  has  been  such  a  quantity  imported  as 
uncleaned  rice  when  it  was  really  cleaned  rice,  and  we  therefore  wish 
those  definitions  retained. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  do  you  call  the  brewers'  ricef 

Mr.  Ernst  (illustrating  with  the  sample).  We  ask  that  that  sieve  be 
retained  in  the  Appraiser's  ofQce  so  no  whole  grain  will  pass  through, 
as  has  been  done  in  previous  years.  We  do  not  require  the  rate  to  be 
changed  on  the  broken  rice,  because  it  is  a  by-product.  It  is  a  natural 
breakage. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rice  now  used  by  the 
brewers  generally  is  imported? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir.  They  grind  the  whole  rice  to  make  it  now. 
The  invoiced  price  of  the  brewers'  rice  is  little  different  from  the  No.  1 
rice.  It  is  only  the  rate  of  duty  that  makes  it  cheaper  to  the  brewer. 
They  have  to  grind  up  their  whole  rice  to  supply  the  brewer. 

STATEMEHT  OF  COMMITTEE  REPEESENTDTO  THE  RICE  nTDUSTET. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our  object  in  appear- 
ing here  on  behalf  of  American  growers  and  millers  of  rice  is  to  ask 
protection  against  the  destruction  which  is  threatened  to  our  industries 
by  foreign  capital  and  foreign  cheap  labor. 

If  rice  grown  by  Asiatic  labor  is  allowed  to  be  imported  under  rates 
of  duty  so  low  as  to  bring  the  imported  article  into  competition  with 
domestic  rice,  our  American  industry,  which  now  totters,  must  perish, 
a  valuable  institution  be  lost,  and  the  United  States  must  become 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  wholly  for  its  supply  of  an  article 
which,  though  a  luxury  and  not  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  never- 
theless represents  an  annual  consumption  by  our  people  of  about 
228,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $6,840,000. 

It  is  recorded  in  history  that  Napoleon  found  that  rice  was  essential 
to  his  army  as  the  most  convenient  ration  for  a  soldier  to  transport, 
the  easiest  cooked,  and  the  most  wholesome  food.  The  general  use  of 
rice  in  hospitals  shows  that  in  time  of  war  what  may  now  be  only  a 
luxury  would  then  become  a  necessity.  If  meantime  the  domestic  prod- 
uct has  been  allowed  to  perish,  when  a  state  of  war  forbids  importa- 
tions from  the  East  this  country  will  be  left  without  any  supply. 

We  ask  your  committee  that,  in  framing  a  new  tariff  bill,  not  only 
the  definitions  in  the  present  tariff*  law  be  retained,  but  that  the  rates 
on  the  different  grades  of  rice  should  be  fixed  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  according  to  values. 
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When  the  Wilson  committee  was  considering  the  tariff  ou  rice,  it  was 
made  clear  to  those  gentlemen  that  the  bill  they  reported,  afi  f ar  as  the 
parities  were  concerned,  was  correct  and  consistent  with  itself.  When 
that  bill  came  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  (where  no 
hearings  were  had)  the  whole  tariff  on  rice  was  changed. 

Onr  Senators  informed  those  interested  in  rice  that  the  bill  would  go 
to  a  committee  of  conference,  and  that  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  House 
bill  wonld  be  restored.  As  there  was  no  conference  committee 
appointed,  and  as  the  House  adopted  the  Senate  bill,  the  rice-farming 
interests  were  made  to  suffer,  and  they  and  those  dependent  upon  them 
have  been  feeling  it  disastrously  ever  since. 

What  we  ask  for  is  that  the  duties  shall  be  as  follows,  viz : 

Gleaned  rice,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  ^id  still  having  the 
inner  cuticle  on,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Broken  rice  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  commercially  as 
a  No.  12  wire  sieve,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and — 

Paddy,  or  rice  haviug  the  outer  hull  on,  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  only  changes  proposed  from  the  existing  tariff  are  that  cleaned 
rice  shall  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  instead  of  1^  cents  per  pound;  that 
the  article  designated  as  '^uncleaned  rice"  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1^  cents, 
as  against  the  existing  low-tariQ;*  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  paddy  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of 
the  present  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

It  will  be  objected  to  our  position  that  in  1893,  under  a  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  on  clean  rice,  the  revenue  collected  was  9781,469.71 
on  an  importation  of  36,307,129  pounds,  while  in  1895  a  revenue  of 
91,202,324.68  was  collected  on  a  total  importation  of  79,467,908  pounds. 
The  explanation  is  that  a  large  deficit  in  the  supply  for  consumption  in 
this  country  was  created  by  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  rice 
.  crops  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas  by  a  cyclone 
of  extraordinary  violence  in  1893  and  by  the  loss  of  crop  in  Louisiana 
in  1894,  the  increased  imx)ortation  being  due  to  the  necessity  of  making 
up  this  deficit  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  not  to  the  low- 
ering of  the  duties.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  ending  June,  1896, 
the  importations  returned  to  the  normal  figures  of  1893  and  of  1894. 
A  comparison  of  the  years  1894  and  1896  would  be  a  more  just  and 
proper  test  of  the  effect  of  the  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1894  the 
total  revenue  on  all  forms  of  rice  under  the  higher  duties  was 
$988,592.04,  while  in  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  under  the  lower 
duties,  the  revenues  from  all  kinds  of  rice  was  $810,843.81,  showing  a 
loss  to  the  Government  of  $177,738,23  in  revenue  between  that  collected 
under  the  higher  and  lower  duty. 

If  *'  cleaned  rice''  is  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  x)er  pound,  the 
relation  of  values  of  the  imported  article  to  the  cost  of  production  will 
be  only  in  a  measure  restored  to  what  pertained  under  the  old  tariff, 
while  the  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  "rice  uncleaned"  will  approxi- 
mately maintain  the  true  parity,  according  to  values  of  "cleaned  rice" 
and  "uncleaned  rice,"  and  at  the  same  time  give  wiple  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  miller. 

It  has  been  our  sad  experience  that  the  boldest,  most  active,  and  suc- 
cessful attacks  upon  theinterests  of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  legislation 
upon  the  tariff  have  come  from  two  individuals  in  New  York  who  have 
erected  machines  of  inexpensive  character  for  polishing  into  "cleaned 
rice"  the  article  which  has  been  imported  under  the  name  of  "  uncleaned 
rice."    Although  this  interest  is  confined,  as  far  as  known,  to  these  two 
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persons  in  New  York  and  one  other  person  owning  a  similar  machine 
in  San  Francisco,  employing  abont  ten  operatives,  who  appear  as  the 
American  miller  imx)orting  "  nncleaned  rice,"  yet  the  rate  of  duty  as 
proposed  on  f< nncleaned  rice"  will  famish  these  gentlemen  a  fair 
measure  of  protection. 
For  example,  take  the  tariff  which  we  propose: 

The  tariff  on  100  pounds,  foreign  milled,  cleaned  rice $2.00 

The  tariff  on  100  pounds  un cleaned  rice  (on  a  50-ceut  parity),  add  20  cents 
for  cost  of  milling  in  Louisiana  and  Carolina,  would  be  lor  100  pounds 
'Mmcleaned  rice,''  milled  here 1.70 

giving  a  profit  to  the  American  miller  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  ^  A 
capacity  of  100,000  pounds  per  diem  for  an  averaged-sized  mill  would 
show  a  profit  of  9300  per  day,  which  ought  to  be  ample  protection  to 
the  importer  and  miller  of  "nncleaned  rice." 

The  following  figures  show  the  very  close  approximation  in  value  of 
the  imported  "cleaned  rice"  and  the  imjiorted  "nncleaned  rice"  and 
how  little  justification  there  is  for  a  disparity  between  them  in  the  rates 
of  duty  imx)08ed: 

Comparative  import  values  of  <^^a%ed  and  unoleaned  rice. 


Tear. 

Cleaned 
rice,  per 
pound. 

Uncleaned 

rice,  per 

pound. 

Year. 

Cleaned 

rice,  per 

pound. 

Uncleaned 

rice,  per 

pound. 

1892-03 

CenU, 

2.09 
1.78 
1.61 

Cents. 
2.10 
1.94 
1.52 

1895 

Cents. 
1.64 
1.65 
1.50 

Cents. 
1.45 

180a-94 

1895 

1.46 

1804 

1896 

1.22 

1 

Shall  the  almost  infinitesimal  interest  of  the  polishers  of  imported 
"uncleaned  rice"  weigh  against  the  larger  interest  of  the  domestic 
])roducers  and  manufacturers  of  rice,  and  of  the  population  dependent 
uxK>n  the  rice  industry  in  the  United  States f 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Louisiana  there  are  25  rice  milling  plants, 
representing  invested  capital  not  less  than  $2,500,000,  employing  on  an 
average  30  hands  each,  making  750  employees. 

It  is  said  that  in  southwestern  Louisiana  rice  production  and  milling 
are  almost  the  sole  industry,  and  that  almost  the  ent  re  population  is 
dependent  upon  it. 

There  are  in  the  rice  district  probably  200,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

In  1892-93  the  production  was  2,250,000  sacks  of  4  bushels  each. 

There  is  probably  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  southwestern  Louisiana 
suitable  for  rice  culture  and  sx)ecially  adapted  to  rice. 

There  are  irrigating  plants  and  canals  in  operation  costing  $500,000. 

The  population  dependent  upon  the  rice  industry  in  Louisiana  is 
believed  to  be  not  less  than  80,000  people. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  there  are  over  70,000 
people  whose  support  would  be  destroyed  or  desperately  imperiled  if 
the  industry  is  allowed  to  die. 

The  entire  rice  industry  since  the  emancipation  of  slaves  has,  as  we 
believe,  been  sustained  by  the  protection  given  to  it  in  the  tariff  act 
imposing  duties  on  importations  of  foreign  rice. 

In  18^,  during  the  late  war,  rice,  which  can  now  be  bought  for  3^  to 
4J  cents,  sold  in  New  York  for  15J  cents  gold. 

Whether  the  men  who  framed  the  tariff  act  of  1865  saw  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  domestic  rice  pro<luction  to  perish,  or  how  far  they 
were  moved  to  protect  the  industry  for  the  sake  of  the  large  body  of 
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emancipated  slaves  who  were  absolutely  dependent  on  it  for  their 
livelihood,  we  can  not  say;  but  from  whatever  calculation  their  wisdom 
came,  the  entire  capital  which  has  been  since  invested  in  maintaining 
the  industry  has  been  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  its 
protection. 

Now,  as  it  was  in  1865,  unless  it  is  protected*  against  the  competition 
of  Asiatic  labor  by  a  high- tariff  fence,  strictly  and  sternly  guarded  at 
our  custom-houses,  it  must  die. 

The  history  of  rice  production  in  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas  has  been 
one  of  constant  retrograde,  coincident  with  the  constant  decrease  of 
protection  by  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  rice  and  the  evasions  of 
the  tariff'  law  by  importers  of  foreign  rice. 

The  cost  of  producing  rice  is  estimated  to  be  about  $24  per  acre;  the 
average  yield  about  32  bushels:  the  average  price  not  over  $20  per 
acre.  The  repairs  necessary  to  be  made  annually  in  keeping  the  arti- 
ficial structures  of  tide  water  or  irrigated  rice  lands,  such  as  heavy 
embankments  along  the  edge  of  the  rivers  and  embankments  dividing 
the  fields  and  cross-ditches,  requiring  constant  cleaning ;  tanks  or  flumes 
across  the  banks  for  letting  the  irrigation  water  from  the  rice  into  the 
field  or  draining  the  water  of  the  fields  into  the  rivers,  requiring  con- 
stant repairs ;  cost  of  pumping  plants  to  assist  drainage,  cost  of  thresh- 
ing mills,  and  the  like,  constitute  the  heavy  items  of  expense  involved 
in  the  production  of  domestic  rice. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  the  landowners  keeping  the  expenses 
of  rice  planting  within  the  income  from  sale  of  their  products,  planta- 
tion after  plantation  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  abandoned. 

With  such  conditions  as  surround  the  production  of  domestic  riee^  it 
is  impossible  to  exist  under  the  present  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on 
cleaned  rice  and  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  uncleaned  rice. 

In  framing  the  rice  duties,  ad  valorem  rates  should  not  be  considered 
at  all,  as  we  know  from  consular  reports  made  to  our  Government  that 
the  wages  paid  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  other  Eastern  countries  are 
from  $10  to  $12  per  annum,  and  from  6  to  10  cents  per  diem  in  silver, 
whereas  a  conservative  estimate  shows  that  the  labor  employed  in  the 
production  of  domestic  rice  runs  from  $180  to  $230  -per  annum,  and 
from  50  cents  to  $1  per  diem  in  gold. 

As  compared  with  other  protected  industries,  especially  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  rice  industry  occupies  the  isolated  position  of 
being  the  only  American  industry  which  is  exposed  to  competition  with 
cheap  Asiatic  labor,  without  the  aid  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
American  white  labor  and  of  our  improved  labor-saving  machinery. 
The  rice  industry  is  compelled  to  rely  on  the  labor  of  the  African  and 
to  be  to  a  great  extent  without  the  help  of  machinery. 

As  to  the  importance  of  defining  uncleaned  rice  as  at  present  defined, 
your  committee  will  note  that  during  the  existence  of  the  McKiuiey 
tarifi'  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  between  the  appraisers  as 
to  what  constituted  uncleaned  rice. 

In  New  Orleans  rice  that  was  appraised  as  cleaned  rice  was  imported 
into  New  York  as  uncleaned,  even  after  the  Wilson  bill  was  put  into 
effect,  with  uncleancnl  rice  defined.  Attempts  were  made  to  import 
rice  with  the  hull  and  cuticle  removed  as  "uncleaned  rice.'' 

The  tariff  being  very  plain,  it  was  appraised  as  cleaned  rice  and  the 
full  duty  exacted.  However,  the  importers  were  not  satisfied  and 
appealed  to  the  United  States  courts  in  New  York.  A  decision  was 
rendered  last  month  in  favor  of  the  appraiser  in  the  United  States 
courts. 
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Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  will  understand  bow  necessary  it  is  to 
retain  the  definition  in  the  present  tariff.  It  has  relieved  the  appraisers 
of  a  great  deal  of  worry,  has  prevented  frauds,  and  the  Government 
has  received  its  just  dues. 

In  conclusion,  wo  call  your  attention  to  what  the  St.  Louis  platform 
has  to  say  on  this  point  of  protection : 

We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  imports  which  come  into  competi- 
tion with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Government^  but  will  protect  American  labor  from  degradation 
to  the  wa^e  level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  schedules. 
The  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question,  to  be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
time  and  of  product.  The  ruling  and  uncompromising  principle  is  the  protection 
and  development  of  American  labor  and  industry. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

John  Sobbven, 
Representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Savannah,  Ga.j 

and  the  Georgia  Rice  Association. 

Theodore  6.  Barker. 
Sam'l  G.  Stone  V, 
President  West  Point  Rice  Mill  Company.^  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Isaac  Bali., 

Representing  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and  Planters  of  South  Carolina. 

Fred.  G.  Ernst, 
Emile  DnpRB, 
Representing  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  Louisia/na. 

Chas.  a.  Lowry, 
Urison  Abbott, 
0.  L.  Crippin, 
Planters  of  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Geo.  G.  Bauer, 
Representing  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  Board  of  Trade. 
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(6.  A.  3385.) 

PATNA  RICE. 

Before  the  United  States  General  AppraiserB  at  New  York,  Febmary  7, 1896. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  8M44  a,  90720  a,  etc.,  of  Dsn  Talmage's  Sons,  against  the  deeision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  dntles  chargeable  on  certain  mer- 
chandise imported  per  Missiuippi,  Europe^  France  Mohatot,  and  £urope,  and  entered  March  22, 
Mazoh  30,  April  12,  May  1.  and  May  20, 1896. 

Opinion  by  Somerrillo;  general  appraiser. 

The  merchandise  covered  by  the  protests  is  Patna  or  Bengal  rice  of  the  same 
description  as  that  covered  by  Board  decision  in  re  Jahn  (G.  A.  1067),  which  was 
held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  261  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  as  ^'uncleaned  rice." 
That  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  (per  Lacombe,  J.),  June  16, 1892  (opinion  unpublished). 

In  a  more  recent  decision  (in  re  Wo  Lung,  O.  A.  3041),  similar  merchandise, 
imported  under  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  was  held  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
not  to  be  dutiable  as  "uncleaned  rice"  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  found 
in  paragraph  193  of  the  latter  tariff  act,  either  expressly  or  by  similitude. 

The  hearing  in  these  cases  was  given  in  order  to  reopen  the  whole  question  so  as 
to  afford  importers  of  this  merchaDdise  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard. 
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The  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing  establishes  the  following  facte  without  serious 
controversy : 

(1)  The  merchandise  in  question  consists  of  the  well-known  article  of  commeros, 
Patna  or  Bengal  rice,  which  was  imported  under  the  tariff  act  of  1894. 

(2)  It  contains  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  ''rice  polish,"  otherwise  known  as 
rice  dust,  rice  flour,  or  rice  meal,  and  a  small  percentage  of  broken  grains  of  rice, 
and  prior  to  August  28,  1894,  was  known  commercially  as  "  uncleaned  rice/' 

(3)  Not  only  has  the  outer  hull  been  removed  Arom  the  rice,  bat  al$o  the  inner  or 
yellow  cuticle,  the  latter  process  being  accomplished  by  pestling  in  mortazs,  which  ii 
the  most  expensive  of  the  various  processes  of  milling  rice. 

(4)  These  milling  processes  are  shown  by  the  testimony  to  be  (as  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  in  re  Jahn,  G.  A.  1067)  as  follows: 

(1 )  The  *  *  screening,"  or  second  threshing  given  the  rough  rice  or  ''paddy,"  designed 
to  remove  trash,  stalks,  and  foreign  particles.  (2)  The  removal  of  the  outer  husk  by 
the  "milling  Htones/'  (3)  The  separation  of  the  chaff  and  other  substances  by  the 
"screen  blower  "  and  "  chafi*  fan.''  (4 )  The  removal  of  the  yellow  cuticle  of  the  grain 
by  pestling  in  mortars,  which  is  the  most  laborious  and  expensive  of  the  several 
processes.  (5)  The  separation  of  the  rice  bran  from  the  rice  grains  by  sifting,  and 
the  separation  of  the  small  and  large  grains  of  rice  by  the  "brush  screen."  (6)  Pol- 
ishing, which  is  accomplished  by  a  horizontal  revolving  drum,  oovezed  with  leather 
and  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze. 

1'he  collector  assessed  the  merchanaise  for  duty  as  "rice  cleaned"  at  1^  cents  per 
pound  under  paragraph  193  of  the  present  tarifl'  act;  aud  the  claim  made  by  the 
uiiportcrs  is  (1)  that  it  is  dutiable  at  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  under  said 
paragraph  193  as  "uncleaned  rice";  or  (2)  by  similitude  to  "uncleaned  rice"  under 
said  paragraph  and  neotion  4  of  said  act;  or  (3)  at  no  more  than  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem as  a  nonenumerated  partly  manufactured  article  under  section  3  of  said  act. 

We  construe  the  alternative  phrase  "or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having 
the  inner  cuticle  on,"  as  used  m  said  paragraph  193,  to  l;d  intended  as  a  lefftMlatire 
defiuiiion  of  "  uncleaned  rice,"  just  as  in  the  same  paragraph  we  find  the  words 
"paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,"  where  the  alternative  words  are  manifestly 
intended  as  a  definition  of  the  word  "paddy."  This  construction  is  justified,  we 
think,  by  the  entire  history  of  the  contention  in  these  rice  cases,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  in  re  Jahn  (G.  A.  1067,  supra)  and  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  VVays  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  first  session  (Tariff 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 'Means.  1893,  pp.  640  and  642). 

The  tariff  laws  are  replete  with  alternative  or  explanatory  definitions  of  this  kind, 
which  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  courts. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  law  it  is  manifest  that  the  rice  in  controversy  is  not 
"uncleaned  rice"  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in  paragraph  193  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1894,  because  it  is  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull,  but  not  **  still  having 
the  inner  cuticle  on." 

The  protests,  so  far  as  claiming  under  paragraph  193,  must  therefore  be  overruled, 
unless  the  classification  can  be  sustained  under  the  similitude  clause  of  section  4  of 
said  act,  which  applies  only  to  imported  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  present  tariff 
act.  "Rice  cleaned"  is  enumerated,  and  so  is  "rice  uncleaned."  The  article  under 
consideration  is  strictly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  articles.  Which  of 
jhem  does  it  most  resemble  "either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which 
it  may  be  applied "f  Resemblance  in  "texture"  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  we 
therefore  confine  the  inquiry  to  similarity  in  material,  quality,  and  use.  The  only 
lack  of  substantial  resemblance  in  material  and  quality  between  the  rice  in  question 
and  cleaned  rice  is  the  presence  of  about  4  per  cent  of  rice  polish  or  flour  in  the 
former  article  and  its  absence  from  the  latter.  The  use  of  eacn  is  for  food,  the  one 
being  more  merchantable  than  the  other.  This  resemblance  is  so  great  that  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  year  1888  decided  that  Patna  or  Bengal  rice,  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  kind,  was  the  clean  rice  of  commerce.  (Pferdmenges  v.  Jones, 
Cir.  Ct.  N.  D.  La.,  1888,  Synopsis,  Treasury  Department,  9445.)  It  is  the  substantial 
resemblances  only  which  are  to  bo  considered  m  determining  the  question  of  simili- 
tude under  this  section,  as  under  the  analogous  section  2499  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  appearing  in  former  tariff  acts,  which  was  often  construed  by 
the  courts.    (Arthur  v.  Fox,  108  U.  S.,  125.) 

The  differences  in  material  and  quality  between  the  articles  commercially  known 
as  "cleaned  rice"  and  "uncleaned  rice,"  as  defined  by  the  present  tariff  act,  are 
marked,  viz,  the  presence  in  the  latter  article  of  the  yellow  inner  cuticle j  which  can 
be  removed  only  by  a  very  expensive  process  of  manufacture  by  pestling  in  mortars, 
and  which  until  removed  renders  all  rice  unfit  for  human  food. 

It  is  further  provided  in  said  section  4  as  to  the  matter  of  similitude — 

"That  if  any  nonenumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  arti- 
cles on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied  on  such 
nonenumerated  articles  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article  which  it 
resembles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty," 
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If  it  be  conceded  that  the  rice  in  qneation  equally  reeembles  the  two  articles  of 
cleaned  and  nncleaned  rice,  the  law  would  still  re<}aire  its  classification  by  simili- 
tude as  ''cleaned  rice/'  because  that  article  pays  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  uncleaued 
riee.  The  statute  by  legislative  command  thns  reverses  in  this  instance  the  usual 
rule,  which  would  otherwise  give  the  importer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  favorable 
to  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

It  follows  from  these  views  and  the  findings  of  fact  above  enumerated  that  the 
protests  must  be  all  overruled  and  the  collector's  decision  affirmed  in  each  case, 
which  is  accordingly  ordered. 

Note. — The  above  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  New 
York  Cifcy 

The  deci.  ion  of  the  court  was  rendered  Deoember,  1896,  sustaining  the  decision  of 
the  appraisers. 

STATEKEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  OUSTAVE  A.  JAHH  &  CO.,  OF  HEW 
TOBK,  N.  Y.,  BEFBESEHTIHO  THE  lOLLEES  OF  FOREIOH  BICE. 

New  Yoek,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  the  kind  atteiitioD  of  yoar  committee  to  the  inclosed 
copies  of  official  statistical  statements,  etc.,  the  accaracy  of  which  can 
not  be  disputed,  being  matter  of  official  record.  These  we  most  respect- 
fully submit  to  you  for  your  favorable  consideration  in  support  of  our 
earnest  appeal  for  justice  to  the  millers  of  foreign  rice  in  this  country, 
by  restoring  to  them  the  three- fourths  cent  per  pound  differential  duty 
between  cleaned  and  uncleaued  rice;  also  to  insert  a  new  classification, 
that  of  partially  cleaned  rice,  or  rice  in  the  meal,  commercially  known 
in  the  foreign  markets  as  <^Kough  Bengal,"  principally  exported  from 
Calcutta,  and  rough  or  undressed  Java  exported  from  Java  ports,  which 
were  admitted  into  this  country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of 
1894  as  uncleaued  rice. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  receipts  of  Louisiana  rice  in  New  Orleans, 
compiled  by  T.  J.  Salvant  for  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  for 
the  last  nineteen  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  crop  since  1884,  more  especially  so  since  1890  and  1891, 
excepting  a  year  or  two  of  excessive  drought,  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  some  of  Providence  crops,  so  called,  because  of  its  cultivation  with- 
out irrigation.  Where  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  the  crops  are  of  large 
yield  and  good  quality.  This  ought  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  the 
planter  of  domestic  rice  has  not  sutt'eied  any  injury,  nor  is  the  rice- 
planting  industry  of  the  country  in  danger  of  destruction  by  reason  of 
the  difference  of  three- fourths  cent  a  pound  between  the  duty  on  cleaned 
and  uncleaued. 

The  table  of  imports  of  cleaned  and  uncleaued  rice  is  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Buveau  of  Statistics  in  Washington,  covering  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  showing  the  proportionate  percentage  of  uncleaued 
as  to  the  cleaned  out  of  the  total  rice  imports  for  the  five  years  prior 
to  1888  to  have  been  only  10  per  cent.  In  1888  it  reached  41  per  cent, 
and  from  1889  to  1896,  inclusive,  36  per  cent.  The  year  1888  proved  a 
very  disastrous  one  for  the  millers  of  that  year's  importations,  several 
of  whom  sustained  losses  from  which  they  have  never  recovered,  and 
the  fact  that  of  the  four  firms  engaged  in  the  rice-milling  business  in 
New  York  in  1894  one  has  since  failed,  another  has  withdrawn  from  the 
business  and  dismantled  their  mill  in  consequence  of  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  business,  it  is  practically  demonstrated  that  the  differential 
of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  between  the  cleaned  and  uncleaued  is 
not  excessive  nor  out  of  relative  proportion,  nor  unduly  favorable  to 
the  uncleaued  article,  for  if  such  were  the  case  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
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New  York  millers  are  concerned,  woald  have  been  otherwise  than  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  business. 

The  amount  raised  in  this  country  is  about  325,000,000  ]>ounds  and 
the  imports  of  foreign  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  principally  New  York,  an 
average  of  79,111,000.  This  clearly  indicates  that  about  80,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  is  annually  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  only  question  is  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  milled  in  this  country 
at  a  living  profit  to  the  miller  and  afford  employment  of  hundreds  of 
men  here,  or  milled  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  miller  and 
laborer  and  be  imported  in  the  cleaned  state. 

GUSTAVB  A.  Jahn  &  Co. 


Table  showing  increate  of  rice  receipts, 
[As  compiled  by  T.  J.  SaLvant,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  New  Orleana,  La.] 


Year. 


1877-7S 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1880-87 


Kongh 
rice. 


Saekx. 
233, 707 
279. 611 
182,999 
445,397 
435,692 
392,750 
459,559 
333. 698 
889,212 
838,476 


Clean 
rice. 


Barreli. 
16,6{«2 
21,045 
11, 152 
29, 812 
39,390 
37,736 
41, 055 
32,333 
57,983 
48,566 


Year. 


1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-82 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-86 


Rough 
rice. 


Sacka. 

626,811 

737.075 

777, 742 

892,374 

1,062.331 

1, 972. 9i6 

921, 315 

789.888 

1,305,138 


Clean 
rice. 


Barrtis. 
23,263 
29,227 
7,441 
4,115 
5,640 
6,480 
6,285 
1,650 
7,482 


Imports  of  foreiffn  rice  for  each  year  ending  June  SO  for  the  past  ten  years  since  the  dif- 
ferential duty  between  cleaned  rice  and  uncleaned  rice  was  placed  at  three-fourths  ofl 
cent  per  pound,  and  which  practically  demonstrates  that  said  differential  duty f  placing 
the  duty  on  uncleaned  rice,  could  not  have  been  out  of  relative  proportion  or  unduly  in 
favor  of  uncleaned  rice,  for  if  so  all  or  main  imports  would  have  been  uncleaned, 

[Statistics  submitted  taken  from  records  of  Borean  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C] 


Year. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Cleaned 
rice. 


Potoidt. 
68,909,474 
64,088,827 
58,850,662 
43.445,483 
33.731,463 
49, 287, 108 
64, 164, 182 
48,833,563 
69.857,877 
51,714,617 
38,073,485 
36,330,167 
78,496.172 
41,868,806 


Uncleaoed 
rice. 


Pounds. 

1,842,212 

9,158,843 

10.264.604 

5,204.005 

4,000,642 

34,448,884 

23, 831. 848 

21,562,385 

27, 204, 816 

22,156,838 

17.342.405 

20, 574, 403 

44,889,064 

22,748,850 


Note.— These  figures  do  not  include  rice  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  tree  of  duty,  nor  paddy. 

Five  years  prior  to  1888  tot^l  imports  of  rice  were  294;696,315  pounds,  of  which 
80,660,405  was  uncleaDed,  or  10.04  per  cent. 
In  1888  the  imports  were — 

Pounds. 

Cleaned  rice 49,297,108 

Uncleaned  ric« 34,448,984 

Total 83,746,092 
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Percentage  of  an  cleaned,  41  per  cent. 

Total  imports,  1889  to  1896  (inclusive),  were  632,888,889  pounds,  of  which  200,311, 
pounds  were  uucleaned. 
Percentage  of  nncleaned,  31  per  cent. 


TreiMury  Department  report, 
[Bureau  of  StAtisticB  for  August,  1896,  page  289.] 


Articles. 

Bates  of  duty. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Average    Average 

value  per!  ad  vnlo- 

unit  of     rem  rate 

quantity.'  of  duty. 

1 

Bfco: 

Free  from  Hawai- 
inn  Tiilandw 

Free 

Pounds. 

4, 354, 500 

41,915.521.26 

22,748,959 

15,894 

68,984,491.50 

$163,571.00 

627, 216. 04 

350,028.07 

244.00 

916,512.05 

$0,037 
.015 
.015 
.015 

.013 

Cleaued 

Uct8.i>er  lb.. 
Act  per  lb... 
fotper  lb — 

ict.per  lb 

$628,732*93 

181, 991. 68 

119.22 

172,461.32 

100.24 

Uocleaned 

Paddy 

Bice  flour,  meal,  and 
broken  rice ......... 

51.99 
48.70 

18.81 

Total 

138, 019, 365. 76 

2,057,571.16 

983, 305. 15 

.015 

47.80 

The  difference  between  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  dnty  on  cleaned  rice  and 
that  on  nncleaned  of  48.25  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cleaned  rice  imported 
during  the  year  ending  June  30  consisted  principally  of  grades,  such  as  Rangoons, 
Basseins,  and  Slams,  costing  about  1|  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  unclean^  was 
Japan,  a  much  higher  grade  and  worth  fully  one-half  cent  per  pound  more. 

Had  the  uncleaned  been  of  the  same  grade  as  the  cleaned  the  value  of  the  former 
instead  of  being  $350,028.07  would  have  been  $227,489.59,  and  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  would  have  been  80  insteatl  of  51.99,  showing  the  difference  to  be  only  about  20 
in  favor  of  the  nncleaned  instead  of  48.25. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTEB  BY  WILLIS  M.  MOBEIS,    A   LOUISIANA 

EICE  FLAHTEB. 

Iowa,  La.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  rice.  We  can  readily  produce  all  the  rice  for  the  needs  of 
this  coantry  if  we  do  not  have  to  compete  with  the  poorest-paid  labor 
in  the  world.  The  last  two  years  have  been  years  of  disaster  for  the 
rice  planter.  This  section  of  country  will  produce  rice,  but  nothing 
else  to  an  advantage;  and  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  is  rice 
land,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  grown  only  on  the  lowest  lands, 
which  can  be  flooded  at  certain  stages  of  the  growth  of  rice,  and  oft- 
times  only  in  very  small  patches  of  land,  a  destruction  of  the  rice 
industry  means  a  reduction  of  this  country  to  a  desert.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  McKinley  bill  in  regard  to  paddy 
or  uucleaned  rice,  importers  evaded  the  law  so  that  the  present  tariflf 
afibrds  more  revenue  and  protection  than  the  former.  However  true 
that  may  be  I  am  not  informed,  but  such  a  loophole  should  not  occur 
again. 

When  alleged  "newspapers"  from  this  vicinity  are  brought  before 
the  committee  showing  the  enormous  profits  of  rice  growing,  an  exam- 
ination will  show  them  to  be  only  organs  of  a  syndicate  of  land  sharks 
who  wish  to  dispose  of  worthless  land  to  innocent  "home  seekers." 
Rice  is  a  very  expensive  crop  to  produce. 

Willis  M.  Morris, 

Forinerly  of  Illinois. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  DAH  TALXAOFS  SOHS,  OF  HEW 

YOBK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  22^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  axe  jast  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  memorial  on  rice  addressed 
you  by  the  Lake  Charles  Board  of  Trade  and  <^  statement  of  the  dele- 
gations of  the  rice  industry  before  the  committee,"  January  5.  The 
former,  in  sustaining  their  plea  for  added  protection,  set  forth  that 
foreign  rice  now  enjoys  an  advantage,  and  state:  ^^ Foreign  can  now  be 
placed  on  the  New  York  market,  cleaned  and  the  duty  paid,  at  $2.50 
to  $2.75  per  hundred  pounds."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  said  values  are  the 
nominal  cost  in  bond  (and  not  duty  paid)  of  medium  or  what  are  termed 
general  grocery  grades.  The  lowest  style  of  foreign  rice,  which  by  the 
way  is  unsuitable  for  the  United  States,  can  not  be  placed  on  the  New 
York  market  cleaned  and  the  duty  paid  below  a  cost  of  $3.45  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  said  rice  including  no  profit  or  commission.  Medium  or 
general  grocery  grades  C/Ost  $3.70  to  $4.25  per  hundred  pounds  and 
higher  grades  as  quality  advances  up  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  also  take  issue  with  various  assertions  of  the  ^'delegations  on  the 
rice  industry"  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  5. 

(1)  To  their  assertion: 

It  has  been  our  sad  experiences  that  the  ablest,  most  active,  and  suocessfal  attacks 
upon  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  legislation  npon  the  tariff  have 
come  from  two  iudividaals  in  New  York. 

We  are  one  of  the  parties  thus  pilloried,  and  are  constrained  to  say 
in  contra,  the  older  members  of  the  aforesaid  delegation  know  very 
well  that  such  is  untrue  so  far  as  it  refers  to  us,  and  that  while  the 
youngest  member  thereof  was  as  yet  unconceived  and  others  in  swad- 
dling clothes  the  writer  hereof  was  advocating  (1865)  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  the  retention  of  the  war  duties,  in  order  to  the  more 
speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  Southern  rice  industry,  and  such  has  been 
our  uninterrupted  and  consistent  attitude  ever  since. 

(2)  To  their  assertion  that  the  mills  of  New  York  are  << machines  of 
inexpensive  character  for  polishing  into  cleaned  rice  the  article  which 
has  been  imported  under  the  name  of  nncleaned  rice,"  the  gentlemen 
must  be  ignorant  as  to  the  cost  and  character  of  milling  plants  at  the 
North  and  as  to  nncleaned  rice  importable  under  the  tariif,  to  wit, 
"Kice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on.'' 
Anyone  conversant  with  milling  of  rice  will  testify  that  "polishing" 
will  not  bring  said  prescribed  "nncleaned  rice"  into  "cleaned  rice." 
Furthermore,  that  the  subsequent  and  requisite  milling  processes  to 
which  said  "nncleaned  rice"  is  subjected,  are  far  more  severe  and 
destructive  to  the  grain  than  the  single  process  antecedently  applied 
to  make  such  "free  of  the  outer  hull." 

(3)  To  their  request  that  there  be  a  reduction  of  the  present  differ- 
ence in  duty  between  cleaned  rice  and  nncleaned  rice,  to  wit,  that  said 
present  difference  of  duty,  70  cents  per  100  pounds,  be  reduced  to  60 
cents  per  100  pounds,  asking  that  the  duty  should  be  as  follows, 
namely,  "Cleaned  rice^  2  cents;  nncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the 
outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  1^  cents  per  pound,  we 
can  but  say  that  the  plea  and  illustration  of  the  rice  growers  that  one- 
half  cent  difference  in  the  duty  is  sufficient  is  specious  and  mislead- 
ing.   In  considering  the  question  we  ask  your  earnest  attention  to  the 
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following  facts  in  connection  with  the  importations  of  ancleaned  rice :  (1) 
That  in  order  to  secure  100  pounds  cleaned  rice  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  uncleaned  has  to  be  imported,  with  consequent  increase  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  and  other  incidental  charges;  (2)  expenses  of  milling  and 
large  i)er  cent  of  by-products  made  in  such  process;  (3)  net  losses  on 
by-products,  much  of  said  by-products  often  realizing  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  duties  and  less  than  a  tithe  of  prime  cost,  inclusive  of 
freight  and  duty. 

The  difierence  between  these  respective  styles  has  for  many  years 
been  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  was  narrowed  5  cents  per  100 
pounds  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1894.  As  a  result  of  this  apparently 
infinitesimal  narrowing,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  rice  mills  in  this 
city  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  dismantled,  the  owners  thereof 
claiming  that  the  fractional  difierence  destroyed  what  had  always  been 
a  moiety  profit,  <' tipping  the  scale"  in  favor  of  cleaned  rice.  As  to 
the  mills  in  New  York  being  ^'  machines  of  inexpensive  character  for 
polishing,"  etc.,  we  would  like  to  state  that  the  dismantled  mill,  our 
own,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  every  other  in  the  city,  were  or  are 
capable  of  treating  rice  from  start  to  finish,  i.  e.,  of  taking  <'  paddy,  or 
rough  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,"  and  bringing  it  into  the  highest 
of  cleaned  forms. 

We  file  a  most  earnest  protest  against  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  on 
uncleaned  rice  and  in  narrowing  of  margin  between  it  and  cleaned, 
asking  that,  whatever  may  be  the  rate  prescribed  upon  cleaned  rice, 
the  difference  between  it  and  uncleaned  should  be  restored  to  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to 
raise  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  to  2  cents  per  pound  then  we  ask  that 
the  other  styles  of  rice  be  rated  as  hereinafter  mentioned  and  that  there 
be  included  in  the  new  tariff*  a  provision  by  which  certain  styles  of 
rice,  known  as  ^'  mealed  rice,"  may  be  brought  hither  and  the  labor  of 
preparation  for  commercial  and  consumptive  use  be  performed  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  abroad.  We  might  state  that  these  styles 
never  leave  the  country  of  their  production  in  other  than  the  form 
suggested.    We  now  ask  that  the  duties  be  as  follows: 

Cleaned  rice,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Uncleaned  rice:  (1)  Mealed  rice,  or  rice  with  the  inner  cuticle  disintegrated  and 
partly  removed  but  requiring  further  milling  processes,  1^  cents  per  pound.  (2)  Rice 
free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  li  cents  per  pound.  (3) 
Paddy,  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Broken  rice,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  commercially  as  No.  12  wire 
sieve,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

We  respectfully  ask  and  urge  that,  whatever  changes  are  made 
from  the  existing  tariff,  the  difference  between  cleaned  and  uncleaned 
(1)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound;  that  the  difference 
between  cleaned  and  uncleaned  (2)  shall  not  be  less  than  three-fourths 
cent  per  pound.  These  differences  will  make  the  duties  fairly  relative 
one  to  the  other,  and  simply  give  equal  chances  of  importation  to  each 
of  the  respective  styles. 

We  submit  in  this  connection  that  firactional  preference,  if  any,  might 
well  be  given  to  the  uncleaned,  in  that  the  milling  of  the  rice  within 
the  United  States  brings  added  labor  te  the  citizens  thereof. 

We  herewith  hand  a  statement  of  the  production  of  cleaned  rice  in  the 
United  States  showing  how  this  industry,  practically  destroyed  by  the 
civil  war,  was  speedily  rehabilitated,  and  the  last  five  years  amounted  to 
quite  50  per  cent  over  any  equal  period  anterior  to  the  war.  (Exhibits 
A  and  B.)    For  comparative  purposes,  we  also  present  the  aggregate 
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production  for  each  five  years  of  the  period  covered  in  statistics  sab- 

mitted. 

Dan.  Talmagb's  Sons  Co., 
John  F.  Talmage,  President 


Exhibit  A. 

Aggregate  production  of  rice  in  the  United  States  for  each  five  years,  1847  to  1896, 

[Statistics  Dan  Talmage's  Sons  Co.] 


Year. 


1847>1851 
1852-1856 
1857-1861 
1862-1866 
1867-1871 
1872-1876 
1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1882-1886 


Pounds, 
cleaned. 


552.113.400 
484,110.000 
547.255.600 
20.705.970 
205, 480, 180 
305.676,350 
443. 340, 190 
573,046.410 
662,555.400 
784,563.800 


Exhibit  B. 

Production  of  rice  in  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1896. 
[Statistios  Dan  Talmage's  Sons  Co.    Pounds  cleaned.] 


Year  ending— 


1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878, 

1879 

1880 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


North  and 
South  Caro- 
lina. 


93, 
81, 
96, 
86, 
81, 
81, 
84. 
82, 
64, 
85, 
83, 
89, 
83, 
96, 
82, 


2, 
7. 
12, 
16. 
23. 
25. 
25, 
25. 
28. 
25, 
28, 
27, 
28, 
26. 
25, 
c38, 


488,800 
381,000 
751,200 
662,600 
414.600 
776,400 
188.400 
981.800 
150.200 
662,000 
043,000 
436.600 
667,800 
516,000 
171,200 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

471.400 

500,000 

018,600 

659.600 

428,200 

423,200 

800.000 

705. 200 

344,000 

840,200 

360,800 

354,500 

940.400 

926,200 

304,400 

252,400 


Qeorgia. 


22,043,400 
21, 081, 600 
22.408,800 
25,675,200 
21. 361, 200 
23,057,400 
18. 279. 000 
18,448.800 
6, 721. 866 
17,844,200 
16, 521, 600 
18,807.000 
22,625,400 
21,309,000 
21,429,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

8,429,200 

6.171,800 

10.720.800 

15.217,800 

15,000,000 

6  6,750,000 

11, 824, 400 

14,221.200 

13.002,600 

15, 106, 200 

16,087.800 

17. 914. 200 

18, 437, 400 

24,344,400 


Louisiana. 


1.678.000 

2. 051. 830 

2.066.280 

1.580,700 

2,260,180 

2,746.480 

4. 706, 720 

4,882.500 

9.502,810 

13, 328, 880 

14,088,880 

66,870,780 

12,007.380 

22.338,880 

26.450,000 

41,400.000 

41,630.000 

632, 802,000 

687,772.000 

25,000,000 


Total. 


115.477,200 

102,462.600 

118. 160, 000 

112.237.800 

102, 775. 80O 

105,733,800 

102,467.400 

101, 430, 600 

70.872,000 

103.606.200 

98,664.600 

108, 243, 600 

116, 283, 20O 

117.885,000 

106. 278, 20O 

2,051,830 

2,086.280 

1,580,700 

4, 740, 580 

10, 246. 480 

25, 154, 720 

27, 813, 780 

43,651,910 

53.970,880 

54,888,880 

38.325.880 

52.276.780 

62,400,380 

67,813.400 

83.800.800 

86.628.200 

77.732,400 

81,513,800 

85,508.800 


a  No  report  for  North  and  South  Carolina  or  Greorgia— oiril 
6  Harvest  storms. 
e  South  Carolina. 
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Production  of  rice  in  the  United  StaUs  from  1847  to  1896— Continned, 


Year  ending— 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1H84 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
189U 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


6,160,000 
8,220,000 
7,128,000 
7, 467, 600 
8,292,900 

b  5, 250. 000 
9, 000, 000 
6,400,000 
6. 131, 500 
6,818,700 
7,650.000 
6, 697, 800 
6,818.400 

68,937.500 
4.000,000 
2, 720, 000 


North  and 
South  Caro- 
lina. 


a  30, 
da  20, 
6a  27, 
a  26, 
a  32, 
a  30, 
a  32, 
a  28, 
a  26, 
a  30, 
a  28, 
a  27, 
a  33, 
5a  11, 
a  22, 
a  27, 


062,200 
816, 200 
349.800 
913,000 
366.700 
398,700 
395.800 
455,000 
637,300 
432, 900 
276,000 
183^900 
250,500 
872,445 
364,800 
901,440 


Georgia. 


24, 715, 200 

b  18, 345, 000 

618,457,200 

21,119,400 

22,902,000 

6 14, 496, 300 

19,973,700 

11, 975, 700 

13.709,400 

15. 095, 400 

13, 126. 000 

12,005,700 

15, 078, 000 

6  8, 688.  015 

6  6, 656,  000 

10, 464, 000 


Louisiana. 


61. 
55, 
47, 
65. 
46. 
100, 

W. 
67. 

81, 
79, 
87, 

109, 

182. 

c98. 

c76, 
dl27, 


941,590 
224. 610 
150.000 
200,000 
000,000 
050  000 
300.000 
800.000 
250,000 
375, 000 
750.000 
778.200 
400,000 
867. 200 
800,000 
600,000 


Total. 


111,868.990 
102,  604, 810 
99. 985. 000 
110,  700, 000 
109, 561, 600 
150,195,000 
155,669,500 
113, 630, 700 
124, 733, 200 
131, 722. 000 
136. 800, 000 
155, 665, 600 
237, 546, 900 
122, 865, 160 
109, 820, 800 
168,665,440 


a  South  Carolina. 
6  Harvest  stomiB. 

e  Drought  during  growing  seaaon  in  Louisiana. 

d  Unfavorable  growing  conditions.    Large  per  cent  of  poor  (quality,  and,  becanoe  of  exceptionally 
low  values,  devoted  to  feeding  purposes ;  not  reaching  commercial  channels. 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  EGGS. 

(Paragraphs  194,  195,  and  198^.) 

Point  Ebybs  Station,  Oal.,  December  29^  1896. 

Dear  Sib:  I  would  suggest  for  the  interest  of  the  dairymen  in  gen- 
eral all  over  the  Union  that  a  higher  duty  be  put  on  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs.  I  would  have,  if  possible,  the  tariff  on  butter  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  same  rate  on  cheese,  and  an  equal  or  higher  duty  on  eggs.  You 
know  that  the  dairy  industry  has  been  entirely  ruined  since  the  Wilson 
bill  has  been  in  operation,  so  we  must  do  something  for  the  dairymen 
as  well;  that  is,  we  should  consume  what  we  produce  at  home  iirst and 
encourage  home  productions,  and  those  who  want  to  buy  imported  stuff 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

P.  F.  SCILACCI. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

(Paragraph  196.) 

STATEKENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  AHOLO-SWISS  COHBEHSED  MILK 

COMPAHY,  OF  HEW  TOBK 


New  York,  December  29 ^  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  respectfully  request  that  in  your  tariff  investigations  the 
question  of  duty  on  condensed  milk  receive  due  consideration. 

While  this  company,  as  you  will  observe  from  our  letter  heading,  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  its  chief  promoters,  chief 
managers,  and  the  chief  investors  in  the  enterprise  are  native  born 
American  citizens.  ^ 
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This  company  ba»  invested  in  manafactaring  plants  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Illinois  over  $800,000.  This  important  investment  in 
the  United  States  was  invited  by  existing  protective  daties  securing 
the  homo  market  to  domestic  manofacturers. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  home  market,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  world's  output  of  condensed  milk  is  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  further  estimated  that  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  condensed  milk  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  As 
regards  exportations,  we  have  less  positive  information^  but  do  know 
that  cxportations  considerably  exceed  im])ortations. 

In  England  5.39  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  consists  of  labor; 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  6.07  per  cent;  iu  the  United  States,  8  per 
cent.  These  figures  regarding  labor  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
are  positively  reliable,  the  same  having  been  taken  from  accurate  sta- 
tistics for  1895. 

The  present  average  cost  throughout  the  year  of  fresh  milk  in  Eng- 
land is  $1.33  x)er  100  pounds;  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  $1  per  1^ 
pounds;  in  the  United  States — New  York  and  Illinois  averaged — $1 
per  100  pounds.  The  European  prices  named  for  fresh  milk  are  the 
lowest  of  fluctuating  prices.  On  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  fresh 
milk  in  America  are  much  less  subject  to  fluctuation. 

The  price  of  American-made  tin  plate  is  now  somewhat  less  than  the 
price  of  English  tin  plate  plus  the  American  duty. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Europe  compared  with  the  cost 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  American  duty  levied  on  sugar;  therefore  the  duty  neces- 
sary to  be  levied  on  condensed  milk  in  order  to  protect  the  home  market 
is  involved  in  the  amount  of  American  duty  levied  on  sugar. 

The  cost  of  producing  condensed  milk  in  America  is  now  much  less 
than  it  was  in  1890,  while  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  has  but 
slightly  decreased  since  that  date;  therefore  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
on  condensed  milk  would  be  amply  protective. 

Considering  the  American  disadvantages  arising  from  dearer  sugar 
and  dearer  labor — though  labor  is  a  minor  factor — and  the  American 
advantage  to  the  extent  of  the  freight  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
and  assuming  that  the  present  duty  on  sugar  will  remain,  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  condensed  milk  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the  home 
market. 

Sterilized  milk,  in  tin  cans,  preserved  without  sugar,  is  a  new  product 
and  so  unlike  condensed  milk  preserved  with  sugar  tbat  we  suggest  that 
it  be  scheduled  separately,  and  that  condens^  milk  preserved  with 
sugar  be  described  differently  than  it  is  found  to  be  designated  in  the 
tariff'  act  of  1894,  so  that  the  two  kinds,  very  dissimilar  iu  character,  shall 
not  be  confounded  in  the  tariff  schedule.  We  suggest  that  one  article 
be  designated  ^'condensed  milk  preserved  with  sugar,"  and  the  other 
article  <<  sterilized  condensed  milk  preserved  without  sugar." 

The  cost  of  labor  is  about  50  per  cent  greater  in  producing  sterilized 
condensed  milk  preserved  without  sugar  than  in  manufacturing  con- 
densed milk  preserved  with  sugar,  but  the  American  duty  on  sugar,  be 
it  more  or  less,  is,  of  course,  not  involved  in  the  production  of  sterilized 
condensed  milk.  A  light  duty  per  pound  on  this  article  would  be 
protective. 

The  duty  should  be  exclusively  specific.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is 
indefinitely  protective  and  yields  an  uncertain  revenue. 

Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

Geo.  H.  Page,  General  Manager, 
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SUGAR  OF  MILK. 

(Paragraph  196.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  WELLS  &  EICHABDSON  COMPANY, 

OF  BUBUNOTON,  VEBMONT. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  submit  a  short  statement  relative  to  sugar  of  milk.  We 
write  on  behalf  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company,  of  which  we  are 
the  principal  stockholders.  They  have  their  olfices  with  us,  but  their 
factories  are  located  in  the  dairying  section  of  northern  Illinois. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was 
first  attempted  in  this  country  by  the  predecessors  of  this  company, 
the  American  Milk  Sugar  Company.  They  met  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties, however,  in  perfecting  their  process  and  in  placing  their  i)roduct 
on  the  market  that  they  were  comx)elled  to  suspend  and  wind  up  their 
affairs.  Some  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  company,  having  confi- 
dence in  the  process  which  had  been  worked  out,  reorganized  the  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company,  and,  having 
been  favored  by  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  the  article 
by  the  McKinley  tariff,  they  embarked  once  more  upon  the  business  of 
its  niani^facture.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  this  country,  during  which  time  the  article  was  imported 
free  of  duty,  the  price  ranged  usually  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound; 
but,  owing  to  the  increased  competition  that  came  about  as  soon  as 
its  manufacture  was  attempted  in  this  country,  the  price  was  rapidly 
reduced,  in  the  first  place  by  the  foreign  makers  trying  to  crush  out  its 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  by  a  competition  of  the 
domestic  producers.  Therefore  the  price  has  for  the  last  three  years 
averaged  below  one-half  of  the  price  current  ten  years  ago,  being  one 
of  the  plainest  examples  of  the  benefit  that  consumers  get  from  the 
manufacture  of  such  an  article  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  competition  of  domestic  producers  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
prices  down  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

We  would  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Wilson  bill  the  tariff  on  this  article  was  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  that  with  theincreavsed 
production  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  and  the  growing  demand  of 
our  own  markets,  this  rate  of  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  for 
our  business,  and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  new  tariff*  bill  maintain  the 
present  rate.  We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
market  is  almost  entirely  supplied  at  present  with  the  product  of 
domestic  manufacturers,  there  being  but  very  little  (if  any)  of  the  foreign 
product  imported.  At  the  same  time  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
most  critical  users  of  our  goods  that  our  manufacture  is  superior  to 
any  that  has  been  imported  in  former  years. 

Wells  &  Richabdson  Co. 

T  H 55 
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This  company  ban  invested  in  manufacturing  plants  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Illinois  over  $800,000.  This  important  investment  in 
the  United  States  was  invited  by  existing  protective  duties  securing 
the  home  market  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  home  market,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  world's  output  of  condensed  milk  is  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  further  estimated  that  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  condensed  milk  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  As 
regards  exportations,  we  have  less  positive  information,  but  do  know 
that  exportations  considerably  exceed  importations. 

Ill  England  5.39  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  consists  of  labor; 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  6.07  per  cent;  iu  the  United  States,  8  per 
cent.  These  figures  regarding  labor  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
are  positively  reliable,  the  same  having  been  taken  from  accurate  sta- 
tistics for  1895. 

The  present  average  cost  throughout  the  year  of  fresh  milk  in  Eng- 
land is  $1.33  jyev  100  pounds;  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  $1  per  100 
pounds;  in  the  United  States — New  York  and  Illinois  averaged — $1 
per  100  pounds.  The  European  prices  named  for  fresh  milk  are  the 
lowest  of  fluctuating  prices.  On  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  fresh 
milk  in  America  are  much  less  subject  to  fluctuation. 

The  price  of  American-made  tin  plate  is  now  somewhat  less  than  the 
price  of  English  tin  plate  plus  the  American  duty. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Europe  compared  with  the  cost 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  American  duty  levied  on  sugar;  therefore  the  duty  neces- 
sary to  be  levied  on  condensed  milk  in  order  to  protect  the  home  market 
is  involved  in  the  amount  of  American  duty  levied  on  sugar. 

The  cost  of  producing  condensed  milk  in  America  is  now  much  less 
than  it  was  in  1890,  while  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  has  but 
slightly  decreased  since  that  date;  therefore  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
on  condensed  milk  would  be  amply  protective. 

Considering  the  American  disadvantages  arising  from  dearer  sugar 
and  dearer  labor — though  labor  is  a  minor  factor — and  the  American 
advantage  to  the  extent  of  the  freight  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
and  assuming  that  the  present  duty  on  sugar  will  remain,  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  condensed  milk  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the  home 
market. 

Sterilized  milk,  in  tin  cans,  preserved  without  sugar,  is  a  new  product 
and  so  unlike  condensed  milk  preserved  with  sugar  that  we  suggest  that 
it  be  scheduled  separately,  and  that  condens^  milk  preserved  with 
sugar  be  described  differently  than  it  is  found  to  be  designated  in  the 
tariff'  act  of  1894,  so  that  the  two  kinds,  very  dissimilar  in  character,  shall 
not  be  confounded  in  the  tariff  schedule.  We  suggest  that  one  article 
be  designated  ^'condensed  milk  preserved  with  sugar,"  and  the  other 
article  '<  sterilized  condensed  milk  preserved  without  sugar." 

The  cost  of  labor  is  about  50  j>ev  cent  greater  in  producing  sterilized 
condensed  milk  preserved  without  sugar  than  in  manufacturing  con- 
densed milk  preserved  with  sugar,  but  the  American  duty  on  sugar,  be 
it  more  or  less,  is,  of  course,  not  involved  in  the  production  of  sterilized 
condensed  milk.  A  light  duty  per  pound  on  this  article  would  be 
protective. 

The  duty  should  be  exclusively  8x>ecific.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is 
indefinitely  protective  and  yields  an  uncertain  revenue. 

Anolo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

Geo.  H.  Page,  Oeneral  Manager. 
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SUGAR  OF  MILK. 

(Paragraph  196.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  WELLS  &  BICHABDSOH  COMPAmr, 

OF  BUBLINOTON,  VERMONT. 

Burlington,  Vt,,  December  J28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  sabmit  a  short  statement  relative  to  sugar  of  milk.  We 
write  on  behalf  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company,  of  which  we  are 
the  principal  stockholders.  They  have  their  ottices  with  us,  but  their 
factories  are  located  in  the  dairying  section  of  northern  Illinois. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the  mannfiicture  of  this  article  was 
first  attempted  iu  this  country  by  the  predecessors  of  this  company, 
the  American  Milk  Sugar  Company.  They  met  with  so  many  dithcul- 
ties,  however,  in  perfecting  their  process  and  in  placing  their  i)roduct 
on  the  market  that  they  were  comx)elled  to  suspend  and  wind  up  their 
affairs.  Some  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  company,  having  confi- 
dence in  the  process  which  had  been  worked  out,  reorganized  the  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company,  and,  having 
been  favored  by  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  the  article 
by  the  McKinley  tariff,  they  embarked  once  more  upon  the  business  of 
its  niani^facture.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  this  country,  during  which  time  the  article  was  imported 
free  of  duty,  the  price  ranged  usually  from  30  to  40  cents  per  i)ound; 
but,  owing  to  the  increased  competition  that  came  about  as  soon  as 
its  manufacture  was  attempted  in  this  country,  the  price  was  rapidly 
reduced,  in  the  first  place  by  the  foreign  makers  trying  to  crush  out  its 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  by  a  competition  of  the 
domestic  producers.  Therefore  the  price  has  for  the  last  three  years 
averaged  below  one-half  of  the  price  current  ten  years  ago,  being  one 
of  the  plainest  examples  of  the  benefit  that  consumers  get  from  the 
manufacture  of  such  an  article  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  competition  of  domestic  producers  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
prices  down  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

We  would  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Wilson  bill  the  tariff  on  this  article  was  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  that  with  the  increased 
production  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  and  the  growing  demand  of 
our  own  markets,  this  rate  of  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  for 
our  business,  and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  new  tariff' bill  maintain  the 
l)resent  rate.  W^e  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
market  is  almost  entirely  supplied  at  present  with  the  product  of 
domestic  manufacturers,  there  being  but  very  little  ( if  any )  of  the  foreign 
product  imported.  At  the  same  time  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
most  critical  users  of  our  goods  that  our  manufacture  is  superior  to 
any  that  has  been  imported  in  former  years. 

Wells  &  Kichardson  Co. 

T  H 55 
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FARM  AND  FIELD  PRODUCTS. 

(Paraf^apb  197  et  seq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  LUBIN,  OF  SAGRAMElTrO,  CAL 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  LuBiN  said :  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  last  two  pages  of  the  document  which  I  will  file,  which  gives  a  list 
of  things  contained  in  this  package.  I  wish  to  submit  this  package. 
This  package,  gentlemen,  perhaps  is  the  most  important  in  the  United 
States  to-day  and  has  a  great  meaning,  not  alone  for  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  people  of  western  and  central  Europe  as  well. 
Much  has  been  said  about  what  protection  does,  and  I  wish  to  state  we 
are  protectionists  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We,  however,  desire 
equity  in  protection.  So  long  as  the  manufacturers  are  protected  by 
tariffs  on  imports  and  so  long  as  staples  of  agriculture  are  exported  we 
desire  to  have  them  protected  by  a  bounty  on  the  exports,  which  is  the 
only  way  by  which  they  can  be  protected;  and  this  is  in  operation  in 
Europe,  and  the  need  of  that  is  in  these  books.  The  United  States 
statistics  show  we  exported  $5,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  machinery 
to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  of  the  world.  These  are  cata- 
logues of  factories  in  Europe  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery, 
and  these  agricultural  machines  are  being  scattered  on  the  great  step|>es 
of  Russia,  Argentina,  North  Africa,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  where 
land  is  plentiful,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  this  is  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  Eepublic,  injuring  not  alone  the  American 
Bepublic,  but  Western  and  Central  Europe  as  well.  I  say  it  is  destruc- 
tive to  American  interests,  and  I  do  not  speak  here  because  I  champion 
the  cause  of  the  farmer  any  more  than  I  champion  the  cause  of  the 
shoemaker,  but  because  in  the  history  of  nations  there  are  two  bodies — 
one  a  radical  set  of  men,  the  progressive  city  men,  and  the  conservative 
country  men.  Those  two  forces  make  a  liberal  Oovernment  possible, 
and  when  this  force — the  conservative  force — is  injured,  it  pulls  down 
the  other  force  and  destroys  liberal  government 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  an  export  bounty  is  not  before  the 
committee  now  for  consideration.    If  you  will  confine 

Mr.  LuBiN.  You  are  perfectly  right.  I  wish  to  submit  these  books, 
these  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  [picking  up  the  pamphlets].  This  is  a 
French  manufacturer,  here  is  a  great  English  manufacturer,  and  here 
you  have  the  Hungarian  manufacturer  of  mowers,  reapers,  binders,  and 
everything  we  manufacture  here.  This  is  about  half  of  the  collection. 
These  agricultural  machines  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  are 
having  the  effect  of  destroying  and  lowering  the  world's  prices,  and  con- 
sequently the  lowering  of  the  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  anything 
that  touches  the  staples  of  agriculture  touches  the  nonstaples  of  agri- 
culture and  destroys  all  agriculture,  and  so  long  as  we  have  protection 
for  manufactures  by  a  tariff  on  imports  which  has  the  eflect  of  enhanc- 
ing their  prices  in  the  home  market,  we  must  in  order  to  equalize  con- 
ditions also  have  a  bounty  on  exports  on  agricultural  staples  to  like- 
wise protect  and  enhance  their  prices  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  is  the  object  in  submitting  these  books? 

Mr.  LuBiJN.  Showing  that  agricultural  machinery  is  being  made  there; 
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that  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  iu  the  beginning  of  cheap  lands 
and  machinery,  and  that  this  machinery  is  now  not  alone  being  exported 
at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000  annually  to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries, 
but  millions  of  dollars'  worth  are  now  being  made  in  Europe  and  scat- 
tered to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  breaking  down  the  prices 
of  the  staples  of  the  country  permanently.  At  Budapest  there  was  a 
conference  of  about  three  hundred  representative  men  of  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  there  is  pos- 
sibly no  way  by  which  the  world's  prices  of  staples  can  be  permanently 
enhanced.  They  said  whatever  measure  was  adopted  to  raise  the  prices 
of  the  staples  of  agriculture  would  only  encourage  the  products  of  the 
cheap  land  and  labor  countries.  Wherever  there  is  a  higher  or  lower 
civilization,  whatever  the  higher  civilization  raises  the  lower  civilization 
raises,  and  the  lower  civilized  races  are  no  match  for  the  higher,  but 
if  machinery  and  capital  be  owned  and  the  land  had  almost  for  nothing, 
machinery  then  gives  them  augmented  power  to  destroy  the  difference. 

Mr.  Lubin  submitted  the  following  paper: 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  committee  as  the  representative  of  the 
views  on  protection  and  new  tariff  legislation  of  a  large  body  of  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  especially  of  the  State  granges  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, Illinois,  Washington,  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  these 
State  granges  having  formally  indorsed  the  views  to  be  presented.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  also  formal  indorsements  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  at  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seattle,  Board  of 
Trade  at  Bath,  Me.,  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  the  Feder- 
ated Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Chicago,  Atlantic  Coast  Shipowners 
and  Shipbuilders  at  the  Maritime  Exchange  in  Philadelphia,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  representative  leaders  of  the  National  Orange  and  lead- 
ing commercial  interests,  the  Kepublican  State  platform  of  California, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  petitions  forwarded  onto  both  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  last  session.  Ail  these  are  my  credentials  as  to 
representation. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  me  to  present  thoroughly  and  clearly  the  views 
to  be  submitted.    This  I  will  endeavor  to  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Before  stating  what  measure  of  protection  or  just  what  tariff  rates 
would  be  satisfactory,  I  deem  it  in  order  to  state  first  just  what  kind 
of  protection  or  tariff' rates  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Speaking  for  the  peoT)le  whose  indorsement  gives  me  the  right  to  say 
I  represent,  I  would  say  that  under  the  present  system  of  protection, 
first,  when  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports,  we  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  rates  as  they  now  are;  second,  it  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  if 
they  were  lowered;  third,  it  would  be  equally  unsatisfactory  if  the 
rates  were  raised. 

What  we  object  to  and  protest  against  at  this  time  is  not  the  rates, 
but  the  system  of  protection  when  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports.  As 
is  well  known,  duties  are  not  so  much  levied  for  the  purposes  of  rev- 
enue as  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  This  is  made  clear 
when  a  review  is  made  of  the  Eeports  of  the  Treasury  Department 
Statistics  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  No.  2,  for  1896-97.  The  last  five 
entries  on  page  253  show  that  for  the  past  five  years  about  54  per 
cent  was  merchandise  ent  red  on  the  free  list  and  about  46  per  cent 
was  dutiable.  For  1896  there  was  entered  free  $368,897,523,  and  the 
dutiable  was  $390,769,561.  A  further  review  of  the  following  pages  up 
to  page  299  will  clearly  indicate  the  true  purpose  of  the  duty.  The 
items  are  discriminatingly  chosen — not  for  their  revenue  value,  but  for 
purposes  of  protection. 
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It  is  also  clearly  evident  that  for  purely  revenue  purposes  the  items 
on  the  free  list  would  serve  the  better  purpose  and  would  bring  any 
necessary  revenue  for  Government  expenses  with  less  cost  and  to  a 
greater  certainty.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  dutiable  items  are 
selected  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 

Why  this  discrimination  f    What  is  it  intended  to  effect Y 

In  former  years  it  was  said  that  protection  was  intended  to  aid  the 
upbuilding  of  manufacture.  This  having  been  done,  the  old  cry  has 
been  abandoned  for  a  new  one,  which  is^ ''Protection  for  American 
labor  against  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  the  world,"  or,  as 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  puts  it, ''  That  measure  of  protection  which 
will  equalize  for  the  benefit  of  our  capital  and  labor  the  difference 
between  the  wage  rates  paid  abroad  and  those  paid  here  in  kindred 
industries.'^ 

Since  this  system  is  now  in  operation,  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
it  produces  the  effect  aimed  at.  Does  it  protect  f  It  certainly  does  and 
not  alone  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  collected  but  with  the  additional 
compounded  profits  of  middlemen  added  to  it. 

Taking  these  profits  at  15  per  cent  for  the  importer,  20  per  cent  for 
the  jobber,  and  25  per  cent  for  the  retailer,  we  find  that  for  1896  the 
duties  collected  were  $157,013,506.  Add  15  per  cent  for  the  importer's 
profit  on  the  duty  and  we  find  the  imports  artificially  enhanced  above 
the  world's  price  $23,552,025,  which  when  added  to  the  original  amount 
makes  a  total  cost  of  duty  and  importers'  profits  on  duty  of  $180,565,531. 
Now  add  20  per  cent  for  jobbers'  profits  on  the  duty,  and  the  amount  is 
$36,113,106,  which  when  added  to  the  jobbers'  cost  for  the  duty,  swells 
the  total  to  $216,678,637.  To  this  add  the  retailers'  profit  of  25  per  cent, 
making  $54,169,659,  which  when  added  to  the  retailers'  cost  of  duty, 
makes  a  grand  total  cost  for  duty  to  the  consumer  of  $270,848,296. 

Let  it  be  understood  right  here  that  the  figures  with  the  additional 
profits  are  not  for  goods  or  labor  on  them  or  for  costs  of  transporta-' 
tion;  they  simply  are  the  direct  result  of  the  protective  system.  If 
there  were  no  protection  there  would  be  no  $270,848,323  to  pay  by  con- 
sumers on  imports  of  these  goods.  They  would  be  sold  here  at  the 
world's  free-trade  prices. 

But,  say  some,  where  would  we  get  the  money  to  pay  for  Gk>vemment 
expenses f  The  answer  is  clear;  it  can  be  had  by  collecting  revenue 
for  revenue's  sake  purely,  by  levying  a  corresponding  duty  on  the 
$368,897,523  now  on  the  free  list 

But  what  difference  would  that  make  to  the  consumer,  seeing  that 
the  middlemen's  profits  would  likewise  be  added  to  these f 

It  would  make  a  great  difference;  it  would  compel  all  home  manufac- 
tures to  be  sold  at  the  free-trade  world's  price,  the  aggregate  artificial 
enhancement  on  which  is  very  much  greater  than  the  duty  and  the 
profits  added. 

This  much  greater  sum,  together  with  the  duty  andtheproflts  thereon, 
is  the  real  cost  of  protection. 

The  protective  tariff  itself  is  but  the  wall  behind  which  it  becomes 
possible  to  artificially  raise  wages,  interest,  profit,  rent,  and  inoomes  in 
all  industries  and  occupations  excepting  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural staples.  These,  as  is  well  known,  by  reason  of  its  necessary 
surplus,  are  sold  for  export  and  for  home  use  at  the  world's  free-trade 
prices. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  movement  when  this  was 
denied,  but  it  is  no  longer  so,  except  it  be  by  the  secretary  of  the  Home 
Market  Club 
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Even  so  strong  a  protection  paper  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  its 
issae  of  December  23,  plainly  says: 

The  United  States  is  an  exporting  nation  and  there  is  no  protection  for  the  farmers 
and  growers  of  staples  who  supply  the  preponderating  amount  of  the  exports. 

So,  then,  if  agricultural  staples  can  not  be  protected  in  the  home 
market  by  a  tariff  on  imports,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  they  are 
in  direct  competition  with  the  staples  of  the  world.  Protection  in  this 
instance  fails  to  operate.  Some,  seeing  this  defect,  deny  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  protection  party  to  exclude  agricultural  staples  from 
the  benefits  of  protection.  These  seem  to  be  sorry  that  the  tariff  on 
imports  can  not  act  protectively  on  this  industry. 

In  Washington,  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  there  are  huge  revolving 
wheels  for  catching  salmon.  At  regular  Intervals  there  are  paddle 
boxes  which  in  revolving  catch  the  fish  and  land  them  in  a  receptacle 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  have  a  reverse 
set  of  boxes  attached  to  the  fish  wheel  f  Of  no  use  whatever,  for  a  fish 
could  not  be  landed  that  way  in  a  thousand  years. 

Can  we  not  truthfully  say  that  a  tariff  which  protects  manufacture 
and  can  not  protect  the  staples  of  agriculture  is  like  a  fish  wheel  hav- 
ing front  and  reverse  paddle  boxes,  and  that  in  this  case  the  manufac- 
turer has  the  side  which  lands  the  fish  while  the  farmer  stands  waitingt 
This  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  joke  if  it  were  not  so  costly.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  protective  system  to  operate  for  the  farmer  is  not  alone  a 
denial  of  privilege  which  renders  this  system  paternal  class  legislation 
pure  and  simple,  but  it  does  much  more,  it  lifts  the  artificial  fiat  values 
irom  the  shoulders  of  all  directly  or  indirectly  protected  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  accumulative  and  compounded  profits  thereon, 
and  lands  them  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  agriculture,  not  merely  on 
the  producers  of  agricultural  staples,  but  on  all  agriculture.  For,  ulti- 
mately with  the  decrease  of  the  area  of  cultivation  of  the  staples  by 
reason  of  decline  in  prices  and  increase  of  the  nonstaples,  all  agriculture 
is  brought  down  to  a  free-trade  level. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  present 
protection  system:  Let  A  and  B  enter  into  copartnership.  Let  A's 
assets  be  Mexican  dollars,  which  B  is  to  accept,  not  at  their  present 
market  value,  but  at  United  States  coin  rates,  but  B's  assets  must  be 
of  an  equal  number  of  dollars  in  gold.  Now,  compel  B  to  withdraw 
only  Mexican  dollars,  at  United  States  dollar  rates,  and  give  A  the 
privilege  to  withdraw  United  States  gold  coin,  and  what  would  happen  t 
Anyone  can  see  that  B  would  be  cheated,  and,  in  the  end,  ruined.  Now, 
what  difference  is  there  between  this  example  and  the  system  of  pro- 
tection now  in  operation  t  Does  it  not  place  the  products  of  the  farmer 
into  the  hands  of  the  protected  at  free  trade  prices f  And  does  it  not 
likewise  compel  the  unprotected  farmer  to  pay  protection  prices  for  all 
labor  and  necessaries  (excepting  staples)  t 

Upon  close  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  a  leading  incentive  to  our 
present  protection  system  springs  from  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  workingmen,  especially  those  in  large  manufacturing  centers. 
The  claim  is  broadly  made  that  unless  they  are  protected  wages  would 
come  down  to  the  world's  level. 

The  claim  is  frequently  made,  especially  in  campaign  times,  that  labor 
is  the  conservator  of  our  Eepublic;  hence  labor  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  truth  in  this  statement  than  there  is 
in  the  claim  that  farmers  are  nature's  noblemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  farmer  is  no  more  nature's  nobleman  than  is  the  average 
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shoemaker,  barber,  or  hod  carrier.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  and  a  fact 
throughoat  history,  that  the  independent  farmers  of  a  nation  when  per- 
mitted political  privileges  are  the  conservators  of  liberal  governments. 
They  are  conservators,  not  because  they  are  nature's  noblemen,  bnt 
because  they  are  conservatives.  They  are  conservatives  because,  their 
isolation,  their  environment,  makes  them  so. 

Citizens  of  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  radicals  and  progressionists. 
They  are  so  because  of  the  greater  density  of  population  in  which  they 
live  and  because  of  their  environments. 

Whatever  the  opinions  may  be  as  to  the  question  of  superiority  of 
one  body  of  people  over  anothef ,  whether  the  laborer  be  the  right  arm 
of  the  nation  or  whether  farmers  are  nature's  noblemen,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  must  by  an  unjust  protective  system  help  "the  right  arm 
of  the  nation  "  to  seat  himself  on  the  chest  of  "  nature's  nobleman." 

Viewing  this  matter  purely  from  the  point  of  justice  and  equity,  it 
follows  that  if  we  must  protect  A  we  must  at  the  same  time  protect  B. 
If  we  find  that  B  can  not  be  prot-ected,  it  follows  that  we  should  not 
then  protect  A. 

Many  statesmen  while  admitting  this  proposition  as  an  axiom  in 
equity,  are  inclined  to  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  exiiediency.  They 
claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  legislation  always  to  travel  in  the  narrow 
path  of  equity.  Their  sense  of  equity  is  tempered  by  expediency. 
Very  good.  We  now  propose  to  argue  our  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  expediency.  It  may  have  been  expedient  in  times  past  to  borrow,  as 
it  were,  from  the  farmer  a  portion  of  his  resources  for  the  upbuilding 
of  manufactures.  When  this  was  done  land  in  competing  countries 
was  high,  whereas  here  it  was  cheap.  Later  on  it  may  also  have  been 
expedient  to  take  from  him  a  portion  of  his  resources  and  distribute  it 
in  the  form  of  protection,  as  the  Liedger  says^  "  which  will  equalize  for 
the  benefit  of  our  capital  and  labor  the  difterence  between  the  wage 
rates  paid  abroad  and  those  paid  here  in  kindred  industries."  That 
was  at  a  time  when  land  was  still  cheap  and  when  our  farmers  were 
the  almost  exclusive  users  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Unfortunately  for  the  present  system  of  protection  these  former 
advantages  are  gone  never  to  return.  Land  is  no  longer  cheap,  and 
agricultural  machinery  is  now  being  used  in  the  cheapest  land  and 
labor  countries  of  the  world.  As  an  evidence  of  this  I  will  quote 
from  the  Yearbook  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1895, 
page  68: 

The  struggle  to  obtain  for  the  oJSerings  of  the  American  fanner  the  markets  of  the 
globe  is  fiercely  carried  on  between  him  and  every  other  farmer  in  aU  the  world. 
Thoy  are  brothers  in  agriculture,  as  were  Abel  and  Cain,  bringing  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  for  approval.  He  who  brings  the  best  and  cheapest  will  find  approval  in 
welcoming  purchasers  and  remunerative  prices. 

Competition  is  fiercer  every  year.  American  inventions,  improved  implements  and 
machinery  for  saving  labor  on  the  farm  and  for  saving  the  fruits  of  that  labor  are 
exported  to  Africa,  Europe,  South  and  Central  America.  Thus  our  own  recipes  and 
contrivances  for  cheap  production  are  used  abroad  to  strengthen  the  abilities  of  for- 
eign farmers  to  contend  with  our  own  in  foreign  markets.  Information  direct  from 
Russia,  from  Argentina,  and  from  Africatellsof  larger  sales  of  American  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  annually  in  each  country. 

Thus  competition  is  made  far  more  formidable  by  the  increased  use  in  foreign 
parts  of  our  own  improved  machines  and  implements  with  which  American  manu- 
facturers more  than  ever  are  supplying  them. 

This  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  He  mentions  the  com- 
petition of  American  agricultural  machinery  exported  to  the  cheap  land 
and  labor  countries,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  many  factories  now 
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operating  in  Europe  producing  agricultural  machines,  mostly  for  export 
to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  which  are  the  direct  competitors 
of  the  American  farmer. 

During  the  months  of  June  to  October  of  this  year  I  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  on  this  question.  Factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  were  visited,  and  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  their  price  lists  and  catalogues.  These  are  here 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee.  As  they  are  illus- 
trated, there  will  be  no  necessity  to  become  familiar  with  foreign  lan- 
guages in  order  to  make  out  what  these  catalogues  mean. 

Here  in  almost  every  one  of  these  books  you  will  see  illustrations  of 
reapers,  mowers,  seed  drills,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  harvest- 
ers, engines,  pumps,  everything  wanted  in  all  branches  of  agriculture. 
Compared  to  the  capacity  of  these  factories,  our  $5,000,0^  annual 
exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  insignificant  in 
amount. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  Com- 
pany of  England  and  Austria  turns  out  annually  as  much  if  not  more 
than  this  amount  alone.  Next  to  this  concern  is  the  Eckert  Company 
of  Berlin,  whose  capacity  was  more  than  doubled  since  I  last  visited 
their  factory  in  1888. 

I  submit  these  catalogues  to  the  committee  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
serve  to  illustrate  that  there  is  a  new  economic  world  condition  here. 

This  is  clearly  recognized,  is  clearly  admitted  by  European  statesmen 
and  economists,  not  because  their  discernment  is  any  keener  than  ours, 
but  because  they  are  nearer  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  that  there  is  to  appear  before  your 
committee  protectionists  who  will  urge  protection  to  manufactures,  not 
alone  against  European  competition,  but  wiU  also  submit  facts  showing 
that  we  will  soon  be  threatened  by  Asiatic  competition  as  well.  They 
will  probably  inform  you  that  the  wage  rate  in  Japanese  cotton  factories 
is  8  cents  a  day  for  men  and  5  cents  a  day  for  women  operatives.  They 
will  perhaps  inform  you  that  "in  1887^  while  the  percentage  of  cotton 
yarn  produced  in  Japan  was  18  as  against  82  per  cent  imported,  in  1893 
the  proportion  had  changed  to  71  per  cent  produced  in  Japan  against 
29  per  cent  imported  from  abroad.^  They  may  tell  you,  and  truthfully 
so,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  manufactures;  that  the 
supremacy  of  our  wage  earners  over  the  unnumbered  hordes  of  Asia 
will  be  at  an  end,  and  that  free  trade,  together  with  the  employment  of 
machinery  by  the  coolie,  would  level  us  down  to  the  coming  world  level. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  tell  you  all  this  they  will  not  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  time  is  almost  here  when  neither  bullets  nor  ballots  are 
to  decide.  Final  decision  in  the  near  future  is  to  be  by  the  means  of 
production  by  machinery,  and  that  nation,  that  people  will  get  the 
world's  job  of  work  who  will  do  the  best  work  for  the  least  money. 
And  will  not  the  almost  automatic  machine  respond  as  readily  to  the 
efforts  of  a  coolie  as  it  does  to  those  of  a  trades-union  workingmanf 

All  this  and  more  to  the  same  effect  will  probably  be  said,  but  after 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  factst  It  is  true  that  we  are  threat- 
ened in  manufacture  by  Asiatic  competition ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  after  all  a  threat  is  not  so  real  as  a  present  fact,  a  reality.  Manu- 
facture is  threatened,  simply  threatened,  but  agriculture  is  already 
afiected.  That  condition  which  they  predicate,  which  they  prophecy 
as  soon  to  aflect  manufactures,  is  already  here  for  agriculture.  While 
manufacture  sees  its  danger  from  afar,  agriculture  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  combat.    The  struggle,  as  Secretary  Morton  truthfully  says,  *<  is 
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fiercely  carried  on  between  him  (the  American  farmer)  and  every  other 
fanner  in  all  the  world." 

As  an  example  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  law  which  has  pro- 
duced and  is  inteusifyiug  the  new  economic  world  condition  in  agri- 
culture, I  quote'the  following  from  the  Textile  Manufacturer,  Loudon, 
September,  1896,  '* Cotton  cultivation  in  the  Caucasus": 

Cotton  was  the  first  agricultural  product  of  the  Caucasus  which  drew  the  seiioiifl 
atteutiun  of  Russian  capitalists  to  that  country. 

Since  about  the  year  1880  one  important  Moscow  house  has  sent  thonsands  of 
ponds  of  the  best  American  seed  to  tlie  Caucasus,  distributing  it  everywhere  gratis, 
with  instructive  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  translated  into  the  langaage  of  the 
country. 

At  tirst  this  experiment  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect,  but  in  reality  it  marked 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  the  industry,  and  it  induced  the  Government  lo  place 
at  tlie  disposal  of  the  chief  centers  of  cultivation  American  cotton  gins  and  saw  i^ina. 

In  1885  other  prominent  firms  of  Moscow  and  other  towns  took  up  the  question, 
establishing  in  Krivan  their  agencies,  supplied  with  the  best  machinery  of  all  kinds 
and  the  best  foreign  seed,  furnishing  instruction  gratis,  teaching  the  people  the  use 
and  mana<;ement  of  the  machinery,  and  placing  it  at  their  disposal  when  they  became 
expert  at  it ;  and,  moreover,  buying  up  all  the  crop  either  for  their  own  factories  or 
for  rcHale. 

The  peasants,  thus  freed  from  anxiety  as  to  sales  and  from  the  heavy  preliminary 
exi)enses  with  regard  to  machinery  and  transport,  adapted  themselves  more  and 
more  to  the  new  mechanical  appliances,  and  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to 
extend  the  industry  wherever  the  land  was  found  to  be  suitable.  The  firms  above 
mentioned,  finding  the  soil  of  the  transcaucasus  in  many  parts  so  well  adapted  to 
cotton  planting,  did  not  stop  at  Erivan,  but  endeavored  to  induce  the  peasants  in  all 
parts  to  make  experiments,  at  the  same  time  favoring  them  in  every  possible  way, 
so  that  while  in  the  year  1884  £rivan  produced  hut  98,920  pouds^  of  cotton,  in  1890 
this  amount  has  increased  to  6CX),000  ponds;  for  in  the  intervening  years  nothing 
but  cotton  was  sown  in  fields  that  had  hitherto  produced  rice,  sesame,  and  otbiT 
grains  and  seeds,  and  even  the  roads  were  now  transformed  into  cotton- bearinir  laud. 

The  general  result  of  private  and  State  initiative  has  been  that,  while  in  1894  the 
wliole  of  the  transcaucasian  crop  amounted  to  98,920  ponds,  in  1894  it  reached 
1,028,493  ponds. 

Among  the  difierent  qualities  of  upland  seeds  those  which  yielded  the  best  results 
from  experiments  made  were  the  seeds  of  North  and  Sputh  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 

The  Government  contributed  no  little  to  the  development  of  the  industry  by  dis- 
tributing  gratis  a  better  quality  of  seed  imported  from  abroad,  and  by  introducing 
the  best  class  of  machinery. 

The  general  result  of  private  and  State  initiative  has  been  that  with 
this  condition  in  agriculture  and  manufacture  confronting  us  can  there 
be  a  question  as  to  protection  f 

And  if  there  is  to  be  a  preference,  a  discrimination,  as  to  who  shall 
receive  protection,  can  we  honestly  or  justly  at  this  time  decide  to 
protect  manufactures  and  leave  agriculture  unprotected t 

If  protection  is  to  prevent  direct  competition  against  our  capital  and 
labor  by  pauper  nations,  let  us  ask  them  who  it  is  that  competes  against 
pauper  labor.  Is  it  the  workingman  who  competes  against  the  English, 
German,  or  French  workingman,  or  the  farmer  who  now  competes  on 
an  equal  level  with  the  ryot,  cooly,  fellahin,  moujik,  or  peont 

It  was  unquestionably  good  statesmanship  for  the  founders  of  the 
Eepublic  to  advocate  a  limited  measure  of  protection  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  life  and  vigor  new  manufacturing  industries. 

These  statesmen  well  knew  that  the  cost  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tures would  be  an  indirect  tax  on  agriculture.  But  they  concluded, 
and  wisely  so,  that  at  that  time  agriculture  was  (Strong  enough,  rich 
enough  to  stand  a  temporary  strain. 

At  that  time  agriculture  was  strong  and  rich  in  its  new  lands,  which 
it  obtained  almost  for  the  asking.    It  was  strong  and  rich  in  its  much 

>One  ''pond''  equals  36  pounds. 
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grrenter  net  returus,  and  it  was  rich  and  strong  when  it  had  no  snch 
pauper  labor  countries  to  compete  against  as  it  has  now. 

And  even  then,  would  these  statesmen  have  advocated  protection  on 
the  plan  of  perpetual  enhancement  of  manufactures  at  the  perpetual 
expense  of  agriculture^  No.  The  new  cry  which  protection  took  up 
has  no  root  or  foundation  in  the  original  idea.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
frankness  among  modern  statesmen  that  we  do  in  the  arguments  of 
tho  founders.  These  latter  frankly  admitted  that  protection  was  a 
burden  on  agricultural  staples,  and  which  was  intended  to  terminate 
on  limitation,  while  some  of  our  contemporary  statesmen  put  much  of 
what  the  Greeks  called  sophisms  into  their  arguments. 

Sometimes  they  stoutly  maintain  that  a  tariff  on  imports  does  protect 
agricultural  staples,  notwithstanding  they  are  exports  sold  in  a  worM*s 
auction.  When  driven  from  this,  they  claim  indirect  protection  for 
agricultural  staples,  when,  however,  it  is  shown  that  any  indirect  protec- 
tion which  would  raise  the  home  price  of  these  staples  must  at  the 
same  time  and  to  a  like  degree  raise  the  world's  price,  and  thus  stimu- 
late foreign  competition  and  an  ultimate  lowering  of  the  world's  price. 
When  this  is  shown,  they  waive  the  indirect  idea,  and  go  in  for  direct 
protection  of  such  agricultural  products  as  we  import.  When  it  is 
shown  that  such  protection  only  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  producers 
of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  hops,  or  dairy  products,  they  propose 
diversification.  And  when  it  is  shown  that  diversification  only  tends 
to  bring  the  nonstaples  down  below  a  profit  point,  they  talk  of  bounties 
on  production  of  sugar.  When  told  of  the  great  cost  and  meager 
results  of  bounties  on  production  and  the  low  world's  price  which  sugar 
now  commands,  they  come  to  a  stop,  and  say  that  we  are  all  wrong  and 
that  they  are  right,  and  some  day  they  will  get  economists  who  will 
demonstrate  this. 

And  yet  with  all  this,  agricultural  staples  are  unprotected.  Shall 
they  remain  unprotected  so  long  as  the  present  cry  of  protection  shapes 
the  protective  policy  t 

By  what  law  of  equity,  by  what  law  of  justice,  and  by  what  law  of 
expediency  shall  they  remain  unprotected  so  long  as  manufactures  are 
protected  t 

Can  anyone  tell  f  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  unprotected,  then  we  must 
protect  them.  But  howt  Shall  it  be  by  a  tariff  on  imports t  No; 
even  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  this  is  useless.  What  then — ^is  there 
a  wayt    Yes;  there  is  a  way,  and  that  is  by  an  export  bounty. 

An  export  bounty  is  a  well-known  method  of  protecting  the  home 
market  of  such  products  as  agricultural  staples  in  countries  exporting 
them  who  at  the  same  time  have  protection  to  manufactures.  This 
double  system  was  in  operation  in  England  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  now  in  successful  operation  on  sugar  in  almost  all  European  coun- 
tries, and  is  in  operation  on  flour  in  France  and  Hungary. 

It  is  in  operation  in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  drawbacks 
to  manufacturers,  who  receive  an  export  bounty  of  99  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar from  the  Government  duty  when  imported  raw  material  is  manu- 
factured here  and  exported. 

But  some  protectionists  are  opposed  to  bounties  on  general  principles. 
Very  good;  that  ends  protection  altogether,  for  protection  by  a  tariff 
on  imports  makes  the  American  producer  of  agricultural  staples  the 
greatest  bounty  payer  on  the  globe. 

Some  protectionists  deny  this,  among  them  that  stalwart  protectionist, 
the  editor  of  the  Home  Market  Bulletin  of  Boston,  the  secretary  of  the 
Home  Market  Club,  which  is  an  ac^uuct  of  the  Tariff*  League. 
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Some  eight  or  nine  months  ago  the  Home  Market  Bulletin  contained 
page  after  page  of  editorial  reviews  in  which  the  editor  labored  hard 
to  show  that  an  export  bounty  was  not  protection,  and  that  protection 
by  a  tariff  on  imports  did  not  raise  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the 
home  market. 

The  writer,  to  convince  him  that  he  might  be  mistaken,  took  as  an 
example  a  George  Wostenholm  IXL  knife,  which  he  imports  at  13  shil. 
lings  a  dozen,  bought  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  which  by  the  McKin 
ley  tariff  is  on  the  tariff'  list  at  $2  a  dozen  and  50.  per  cent.  Adding 
this,  together  with  the  profit  of  importer,  jobber,  and  retailer,  placed 
52  cents  fiat  or  Congressional  legislation  value,  in  addition  to  the  48 
cents  or  real  world  value  at  retail,  on  the  knife. 

The  writer  asked  the  editor  to  go  to  the  importers,  jobbers,  manufac- 
turers, and  retailers  of  Boston  and  see  if  this  could  be  refuted.  From 
that  time  on  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so,  or  that  he 
has  since  then  tried  to  show  that  protection  to  manufactures  by  a  tariff 
on  imports  Was  not  a  scheme  to  make  the  farmers  pay  bounties.  And 
if  farmers  are  compelled  to  pay  bounties  and  the  protected  are  not 
bashful  enough  to  receive  them,  on  what  ground,  then,  can  they  refuse 
to  pay  them  to  the  farmer  t  Only  on  the  ground  of  selfishness,  pure 
and  simple. 

Our  protectionist  friends  have  time  and  again  accused  the  leading 
movers  of  this  proposition  of  being  free  traders  masquerading  under 
the  guise  of  protectionists. 

That  many  heretofore  free  traders  have  been  won  over  to  this  cause 
is  true.  That  there  is  masquerading  is  not  true*  The  writer  of  this  is 
a  believer  in  protection — in  a  just  and  equitable  protection;  in  protec- 
tion for  A  and  B  of  our  country  against  A  and  B  in  foreign  countries. 
He  is,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  a  system  of  protection  for  A  at  the 
expense  of  B — for  manufacture  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  He  is 
opposed  to  such  a  system  because  he  believes  it  to  be  unjust,  inequi- 
table, and,  at  this  time  in  the  world's  economic  history,  inexpedient, 
and  which,  unless  rectified,  must  bring  national  decay. 

Much  of  the  eff'ectiveness  of  a  paper  like  this  must  depend  upon  its 
conciseness;  notwithstanding,  we  find  a  number  of  repetitions  under 
the  head  of  ^^A  new  economic  world  condition."  This  is  intentional 
and  as  a  mode  of  emphasis. 

Not  until  the  importance  and  the  relation  of  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  understood  and  its  bearing  appreciated,  not  until  then  will  the 
people  see  the  danger — the  social,  economic,  and  political  danger  in  the 
continuation  of  a  policy  which  drains  the  American  farmer  of  his 
strength,  especially  at  a  time  when  this  new  economic  world  condition 
and  its  destructive  reaction  upon  American  agriculture  is  upon  us. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  question  should  be  understood, 
should  be  mastered,  that  time  is  now,  before  irreparable  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  Republic.  It  was  the  custom  in  Bome  for  the  Tribunes 
of  the  people  to  announce  in  the  Forum  these  words:  ^^See  that  the 
Bepublic  receive  no  harm.''  This  was  said  at  a  time  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribune  there  was  impending  danger.  And  is  there  no 
impending  danger  t  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  this  new  economic  world 
condition  in  agriculture  which  in  its  operation  diminishes  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  former  income  of  the  Americ/an  farmer  t  Can  we  under  such 
a  condition  maintain  a  fiscal  policy  and  a  protective  system  which  in 
its  operation  but  aids  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  new-world  condi- 
tion t  There  are  some  who  say  we  can ;  but  these  can  not  truthfully  be 
numbered  among  patriotic  or  loyal  American  citizens. 
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While  in  Europe,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  having  been  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation  from  Secretary  Olney  and 
others  authorizing  our  diplomatic  agents  to  aid  him  in  his  investigations, 
held  a  series  of  conferences  in  varioas  countries.  Space  will  only  per- 
mit a  short  synopsis  of  a  few. 

In  Berlin  a  conference  was  held  between  Baron  von  Hammerstein 
Loxten,  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Prussia,  his  secretary,  and  the 
writer  of  this  article.  The  Baron  kindly  directed  his  counseling  econ- 
omists, Dr.  Max  Sering  and  Dr.  Schumacher,  to  meet  the  writer  in  con- 
ference. Subsequently  Herr  Wilhelm  Turcke,  manager  of  H.  F.  Eckert's 
factory  of  agricultural  machinery  of  Berlin,  Germany,  was  invited,  and 
the  conference  took  place.  The  proceedings  were  taken  down  in  short- 
hand, of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

BERLIN  CONFKBKNCE. 

Berlin,  August  0,  1896 » 

Mr.  LUBIN.  The  first  qnestion  I  would  like  to  ask  is:  Is  agricultare  really  suffeiw 
lug  from  a  depression  of  prices  of  its  staple  products  and  is  this  depression  limited 
to  a  single  country? 

Professor  Serino.  The  depression  of  prices  is  undoubtedly  international,  although 
one  country  may  suffer  more  than  another. 

Mr.  LuBiN  (to  Mana^^er  Turcke).  I  am  informed  that  yon  are  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  concern  in  Germany  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
Do  you  sell  your  machinery  in  Germany  only,  or  do  you  also  export  to  such  important 
wheat-exporting  countries  as,  for  instance,  Russia  or  Argentina? 

Manager  Turcke.  You  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  concern  which  I  manage  is 
the  largest  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Germany. 
We  export  considerably  to  the  La  Plata  States,  Roumania,  South  AMca,  Austruliai 
and  Russia. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  experience  what  influence  the  intro- 
duction of  agricultural  machinery  has  exercised  on  the  development  of  countries 
with  cheap  land  and  labor  regarding  the  production  of  large  export  quantities  of 
staples? 

Manager  Tur.cke.  Experience  has  shown  that  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  countries  with  cheap  land  and  labor  have  raised  staples  for  export  and 
have  entered  the  competitive  arena,  which,  before  the  advent  or  machinery,  did  not 
export. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  What  influence  would  it  have  on  countries  with  cheap  land  and  labor 
if  it  were  possible  to  withdraw  aU  agricultural  machinery  introduced  into  such 
countries  in  the  last  fifteen  years? 

Manager  Turcke.  The  production  of  staples  would,  without  a  doubt,  decrease. 

Mr.  LuBiN  (to  Dr.  Schumacher).  What  influence  has  improvement  of  locomotion 
and  communication  had  on  the  increased  production  of  staples? 

Dr.  Schumacher.  The  improvement  of  postal  arrangements,  telegraphic  and  cable 
connections,  automatic  annunciators  at  exchanges,  hotels,  and  other  public  places, 
enabling  the  whole  world  to  know  market  quotations  almost  at  the  same  time,  have 
no  doubt  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  staple  exports  of  countries  with 
cheap  land  and  labor. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Have  all  these  modem  facilities  contributed  to  the  increased  product 
tion  of  the  staples? 

Dr.  Schumacher.  Certainly,  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Do  not  the  trafiic  facilities  referred  to  and  increased  use  of  machinery, 
especially  in  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
price  depression  ? 

Professor  Serino.  No,  not  alone  these  but  other  causes  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration .  I  shall  refer  to  the  most  important  one  only.  Railroads  have  lowered 
transportation  rates;  but  the^  and  steamships  were  the  main  factors  in  helping  to 
colonize  new  countries;  by  this  colonization,  some  of  the  countries  with  cheap  land 
received  cheap  labor.  During  two  of  my  visits  to  the  West  of  the  United  States,  I 
was  able  to  observe  that  the  American  mrmer  is  suffering  severely  from  the  price 
crisis,  because  he,  with  living  expenses  under  which  a  highly  cultivated  population  can 
only  exist  in  a  manner  worthy  of  human  beings,  can  not  bring  his  cost  of  production 
to  the  low  level  of  his  competitors  with  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor.  The  present 
depression  of  prices  originates,  therefore,  from  the  competition  of  such  countries  as 
Argentina  and  Russia,  whose  laborers  and  peasants  require  but  little  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 
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The  great  danger  threatening  the  fanners  of  central  Enrope  and  western  America, 
with  their  high  civilization  and  high  mode  of  living,  is  the  farmer  of  the  lower  civ- 
ilized countries,  with  his  low  mode  of  living.  The  latter*s  competition  with  his 
staples  in  the  markets  of  the  world  brings  tlie  first  down  to  the  level  of  the  poor 
Italian  colonist  in  Argentina  or  the  poor  peasantry  of  Russia. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Is  not  a  country  producing  less  than  it  consumes  (I  mean  in  agricul- 
tural staples)  able  to  protect  its  agriculture  in  the«ame  manner  as  its  manufacturing 
and  other  inaustrial  interests,  by  levying  import  duties  and  thus  raising  prices  f 

Professor  Serinq.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Can  a  country  producing  a  surplus  oyer  its  own  need  (in  staples)  also 
protect  itself  by  import  duties? 

Professor  Serinq.  This  to  me  appears  to  be  totally  impossible. 

Mr.  LuDiN.  Many  politicians  ana  economists  in  America  would  not  agree  with  this 
opinion  of  yours  and  would  doubt  your  reputation  as  an  economic  expert,  because  it 
is  their  belief  that  a  staple-exporting  country  also  may  protect  its  staples  by  import 
duties. 

Professor  Seeing.  Tou  will  kindly  permit  me,  then,  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  the 
opinions  I  hold.  An  import  duty  can  only  influence  the  homo  market  of  a  country, 
because  the  duty  enhances  the  prices  of  such  goods  only  which  are  de  facto  brought 
into  the  country,  and  through  it  artificially  raises  the  prices  of  the  same  class  of 
goods  produced  in  the  country  in  question.  Therefore,  if  a  country  produces  a  sur- 
plus of  staple  products  in  sucli  quantities  and  of  such  a  quality  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  economical  possibility  of  importing  them  from  foreign  countries,  a  duty  on 
such  staples  would  seem  perfectly  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  such  a  duty  would  be 
valueless,  as  the  home  price  for  such  staple  products  positively  depends  on  the  world's 
price ;  for  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  whenever  production  is  at  the  export  point  the 
home  price  of  staples  is  then  the  world's  price  minus  freight  to  the  central  point  of 
distribution.  If  your  politicians  hold  a  different  opinion,  I  beg  you  to  state  whereon 
it  is  based. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  .One  class  of  economists  hold  the  opinion  that  any  kind  of  goods  may 
be  protected  by  import  duties,  but  do  not  state  their  reason  for  this  opinion .  Another 
class  maintains  that  only  manufactures  and  not  staple  products  of  agriculture  may 
be  directly  protected  by  import  duties,  but  claim  tbat  by  thus  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  who  belong  to  or  work  for  protected  industrial  interests 
(such  as  workingmen,  foremen,  contractors,  skilled  labor,  etc.)  they  indirectly  pro- 
tect the  producer  of  agricultural  staples  by  reason  of  increased  consumption.  What 
do  you  say  to  this  statement.  Professor  Seringf 

Professor  Serinq.  I  need  not  deal  with  the  first  class,  as  those  belonging  to  it  do 
not  or  are  not  able  to  offer  any  reasons  for  their  belief.  With  the  second  class  I 
agtee  in  so  far  that  to  a  certain  degree  a  strong  and  protected  industrial  develop- 
ment is  certainly  able  to  develop  a  good  home  market  for  nonstaple  products,  such  as 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  etc.,  even  in  countries  which  export  staples.  But  it 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered,  (1)  that  most  farmers  are  compelled  to  earn 
their  chief  profits  from  staple  products;  (2)  if  the  prices  of  staple  products  are  con- 
stantly decreasing,  the  noustaples  will  soon  follow  suit  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  who  hitherto  only  raised  staples  will  enter  with  noustaples  upon  the  home 
markets  and  by  this  competition  depress  the  price  of  these.  This  condition  olitains 
at  present  in  Germany,  and  has  proven  very  disastrous.  The  American  farmer  has 
therefore  not  the  sligntest  profit  from  an  import  duty,  not  even  an  indirect  profit; 
the  result  is,  he  bears  the  burden,  but  reaps  no  benefits  of  the  protective- tariff  system. 

Mr.  liUBiN  (to  Dr.  Schumacher).  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  articles  of 
export  can  not  be  protected  by  import  duties? 

Dr.  Schumacher.  I  do. 

Mr.  LuBiN  (to  Manager  Turcke).  Does  not  the  German  import  duty  enable  you  to 
sell  your  agricultural  machinery  dearer  in  Germany,  your  home  market,  than  in 
Russia,  your  export  market  f 

Manager  Turcke.  In  general,  it  does. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Is  this  not  the  same  with  unprotected  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States.  Is  it  not  possible  to  sell  dearer  in  the  United  States  and  cheaper  in 
foreign  countries? 

Professor  Serinq.  There  is  a  difference,  and,  namely,  the  one,  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  importing  staple  agricultural  products  into  the  United  States,  because  it 
produces  more  of  these  staples  than  its  own  population  is  able  to  consume.  The 
hom^ price  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  world's  price,  say  at  Liverpool,  Antwerp, 
etc.,  deducting  freight  and  expenses,  of  course.  But  as  far  as  duty  on  wheat  is  con- 
cerned, which  IS  supposed  to  protect  the  farmer,  it  is  bosh,  for  no  such  staples  are 
brought  into  the  United  States  by  foreign  producers.    Manufactures  are  sold  at 

I)rivnte  sale,  and  prices  are  privately  regulated  higher  to  one  person  or  locality  and 
ower  to  others,  whereas  agricultural  staples  are  sold  at  international  prices. 
Mr.  LuBiN.  Do  you  agree  with  these  statements? 
Dr.  Schumacher.  I  do. 
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Mr.  LUBTN.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  farmer  is  only  injured  by  the  protective 
tariflf.  He  is  taxed,  oppressed,  and  underpaid  for  the  henetit  of  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  interests.  Mr.  Turcke,  how  mach  are  the  wages  of  sluUed  labor  in 
your  factory? 

Manager  TuRCKifi.  Three  to  five  marks  per  day. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  In  case  such  wages  could  be  increased  to  $2  to  $4  per  day  by  a  pro- 
tective measure,  would  not  the  laborer  in  this  case  be  enabled  to  consume  twice  as 
much  of  the  home  agricultural  staple? 

Manager  Turcke.  I  certainly  am  of  the  opinion  that  increase  of  wages  would 
bring  about  increased  consumption  of  agricultural  staples,  but  so  long  as  they  are 
exports,  the  production  will  onl^  brin^  international  prices  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Does  not  economic  justice  and  equity  therefore  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  agricultural  staples  by  an  export  bounty  in  protection  countries  producing 
a  surplus  for  export  so  long  as  the  iudnstrial  and  manufacturing  interests  are  pro- 
tected by  tariff  duties? 

Professor  Serino.  I  do  not  deny  that  that  wonid  be  the  logical  demand  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Mr.  Turcke,  have  yon  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion?   In  what  Qountries  did  you  gain  your  experience? 

Manager  Turcke.  As  to  your  first  question — yes.  My  knowledge  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  obtained  in  Roumania,  South  Aftica,  and  especially  in  Russia. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  During  how  many  years  have  you  collected  personal  experience  in 
Russia? 

Manager  Turcke.  During  twenty  years. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Are  you  able  to  make  a  short  statement  on  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural staples  in  Russia  ? 

Manager  Turcke.  It  is  f^enerallv  admitted  that  Russia  has  made  immense  progress 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  staples  during  the  last  twentv  years.  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  tne  production  has 
veered  around  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  east  of  Russia,  where  cheap  land  was  to 
be  had.  At  present  we  observe  that  the  movement  of  agricultural  production  is 
extending  even  farther  over  the  Volga,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  south- 
ern Siberia,  as  well  as  Transcaspia,  will  enter  into  the  world's  competition. 

Mr.  LuBiN.  Is  agricultural  machinery  imported  into  and  applied  largely  in  Russia? 

Manager  Turcke.  Progress  of  Russian  agriculture  is  in  close  connection  with 
progress  of  applying  agricultural  machinery. 

8Y170PSI8  OF  A  COKFEBENOB  HELD  AT  THB  MIKI8TBT  OF  AQSICULTUBB  AND 
COMMEBCB  OF  ITALY,  AT  BOME,  ITALY,  OCTOBEB  6,  1896. 

Present:  Giovanni  Carlo  Siemoni,  inspector  in  chief  of  forests,  attached  to  the 
ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Italy;  Ghino  Valenti,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  Royal  University  of  Rome  and  secretary-general  of  the  society  of 
Italian  agriculturists;  Mario  Marro,  professor  of  rural  economy  at  the  Roval  School 
of  Engineers  of  Rome;  Hon.  Wallace  o.  Jones,  consul-general  of  the  United  States  to 
Italy;  Cav.  Dr.  Ernesto  Chiaradia,  of  Rome;  David  Lnbin,  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Q.  (By  David  Lubin.^  Have  the  prices  of  agrionltuial  staples  fallen  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years  in  Italy? 

A.  (Valenti.)  No. 

Q.  Have  the  world's  prices  fallen? 

A.  (Siemoni.)  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  world's  prices  fell,  and  the  Italian  did  not,  were  the  Italian  prices 
maintained  at  a  high  rate  by  the  protective  tariff? 

A.  (Siemoni.)  Yes. 

Q.  Could  your  tariff  on  imports  have  protected  these  products  if  you  had  produced 
a  surplus  for  export? 

A.  (Siemoni.)  No. 

Q.  If  you  had  protection  to  manufactures  by  a  tariff  on  imports,  and  if  you  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  agricultural  staples  for  export,  and  you  desired  to  protect  agri- 
culture so  long  as  manufactures  were  protected,  how  would  you,  in  that  event, 
protect  agriculture? 

A.  (All.)  By  a  bounty  on  exports. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  world's  prices 
of  agricultural  staples?  ^ 

A.  (Valenti.)  Increase  of  production. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  as  economists,  will  there  be  in  the  future  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  world's  production? 

A.  (Siemoni.)  Increase. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  world  was  the  increase  in  the  past  few  years,  and  in 
what  portion  of  the  world  may  we  expect  such  an  increase? 

A.  (All.)  Where  land  is  cheap  and  agricultural  machinery  is  employed. 
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The  effect  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  staples  and  its 
destructive  tendency  is  felt  as  keenly  in  the  central  and  western  Euro- 
pean countries  as  it  is  here,  and  as  a  result  in  almost  every  European 
country  there  have  been  held  conferences  for  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  depression  and  for  suggested  remedies. 

The  writer  was  appointed  delegate  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  conferences,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 
Government  at  Budapest,  September  16-20. 

It  was  called  the  International  Agricultural  Congress.  There  were 
present  several  hundred  delegates,  largely  economists  and  statesmen, 
and  the  principal  European  countries  were  officially  represented  by 
delegates  of  high  official  rank. 

Almost  the  entire  field  of  fact  and  hypothesis  was  gone  over,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  sentiment  that  no  action  could  obtain,  by 
the  single  or  united  efforts  of  government,  which  would  have  any  per- 
manent effect  in  raising  the  world's  price  of  agricultural  staples  to  the 
former  and  higher  level.  Nor  was  it  deemed  possible  to  even  prevent 
the  world's  price  from  sinking  lower.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  any 
device  or  method  which  would  at  this  time  raise  the  world's  price 
would  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

For,  increasing  the  average  profit  would  but  accelerate  production  in 
countries  where  land  and  labor  were  cheapest,  and  where  machinery 
was  employed.  This  in  turn,  it  was  claimed,  would  only  tend  to  lower 
the  world's  prices  permanently,  and  besides  practically  transfer  this 
industry  to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  race  being  run 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  western  and  central 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agricultural  producers  in  the  cheap 
land  and  labor  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
Americst  on  the  other — a  race  which,  in  its  practical  operation,  enables 
the  cheaper  land  and  labor  countries  to  secure  to  themselves  the  victory 
which  must  always  be  theirs  so  long  as  they  can  supply  the  world  with 
the  same  quality  and  at  a  lower  price. 

The  law  of  open  competition,  when  not  interferred  with  by  restrictive 
measures,  must  award  the  ^^job"  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  it  is  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  which  has  so  seriously  affected  the  farmers  of  central  and 
western  Europe  and  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  a  continuance  of 
this  competition.  There  is,  therefore,  left  but  one  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  adversely  affected,  and  which  is  to  rectify  any 
abuse  of  its  power  in  burdening  agriculture  with  unjust  taxation.  This 
the  European  governments  are  doing.  In  protection  countries  the  tariff 
is  raised  in  proportion  as  the  world's  price  declines.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  only  effective  in  countries  producing  no  agricultural  surplus  for 
export.  Protection  countries,  which  are  exporters  of  these  products,  can 
not  remedy  matters  by  simply  raising  the  tariff.  Such  countries  can  only 
render  justice  to  agriculture  by  a  real  and  genuine  protection  in  the  form 
of  an  export  bounty,  or  by  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  protective  system. 

One  or  the  other  must  be  done  if  we  wi^^h  to  save  the  American  farmer; 
and  unless  we  do  this  promptly,  we,  by  our  refusal  to  do  justice,  may 
thereby  drive  the  farmer  to  ruin. 

Nor  will  the  American  farmer  mildly,  patiently,  or  quietly  go  to  ruin. 
It  is  evident  that  in  his  going  he  will  carry  with  him  the  Bepublic 

The  writer  of  this  is  no  alarmist  or  radical;  on  the  contrary  he  is 
strongly  conservative,  and  as  such  is  impressed  with  the  significant 
lesson  of  the  recent  Presidental  campaign.    It  was  an  object  lesson 
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which  should  be  profited  by.  The  struggle  was  hard,  but  the  victory 
is  here;  this  may  satisfy  the  thoughtless.  Let  the  though ctul  consider 
that  the  victory  is  due  to  the  joining  of  forces  by  oi)poueiit  parties,  and 
that  such  an  event  may  not  occur  again.  Nor  is  the  claim  that  victory 
is  here  founded  on  substantial  fact.  Where  is  the  victory  t  What 
victory? 

It  is  true  that  we  have  elected  McKinley;  but  this  in  Itself  solved 
nothing,  and  nothing  will  be  solved  until  legislative  inequity  and 
injustice  is  removed  from  the  American  farmer. 

The  following  correspondence  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest  by 
this  committee  as  having  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject-matter 
under  discussion : 

Officv  of  thb  Mastbr  of  ths  State  Grangr  of  Pennsylvania, 

Centerhall,  Pa.,  Deeember  16, 1896. 
David  Lubin,  Esq., 

1722  North  Eighth  atreety  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir  AND  Brother:  Hon.  Girord  C.  Brown,  of  Yorkana,  Hon.  Frank  Moore,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  yonrsolf  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before  the 
National  Manufacturers'  ABSooiation  at  their  coming  annual  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  ex  officio  chairman  of  committees  I  will  attend  and  aid  the  committee  in  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  protection  system  which  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

As  you  are  in  Philadelphia,  you  will  kindly  call  npon  the  president  or  committee 
of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  and  request  a  hearing  for  us  and  in  the 
name  of  the  State  Grange  on  the  subject  of  our  resolution. 

Please  notify  me  as  to  the  results. 

Fraternally,  Leonard  Rhone, 

Master  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  it  was  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  during  a  committee  meeting,  who 
read  it  to  the  meeting  and  called  upon  the  writer  of  this  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  request  by  the  grange,  limiting  the  remarks  to  ten 
minutes. 

The  committee  was  then  told  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State 
Grange  committee  to  appear  before  the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation in  order  to  effect  a  joint  effort  in  obtaining  protection;  not 
protection  limited  to  a  tariff'  on  imports,  not  protection  for  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  ngriculture,  but  protection  equal  and  just  for  and 
between  both  interests.  That  so  long  as  manufactures  were  protected 
by  a  tariff'  on  imports,  agriculture  should  be  protected  by  a  bounty  on 
exports. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disap- 
proval, and  the  chairman  and  others  mildly  protested  at  the  charge 
which  was  made  that  manufacturers  of  their  association  were  protec- 
tionists by  citing  names  of  some  members  who  were  free  traders.  The 
committee,  however,  promised  to  carefully  consider  the  matter,  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  in  the  following  resolution : 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

OF  the  United  States  of  America, 

Office  of  the  President, 
Philadelphia,  December  SO,  1896. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  desire  to  deal  with  all  the  industrial  organizations  of  the 
country  in  the  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  are  not  antagonistic  to  any  of  them;  we  deem 
it  impracticable  to  introduce  the  snbject  presented  by  Mr.  Lubin  to  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mannfacturers. 

As  the  correspondence,  as  it  were,  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  comment  ui^on  it. 
The  question  often  asked  on  the  proposed  export  bounty  plan  is,  Who 
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will  be  benefited  t    Will  the  enhanced  price  by  its  operation  really  go  to 
the  farmer,  or  will  it  not  find  it^  way  into  the  handn  of  speculatorsT 

The  answer  to  this  is  clearly  set  forth  on  page  39,  Honse  Heport  No. 
1999,  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  and  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 

STATEMENT   OF   MB.  GEORQE  T.   STOKE,  SECRKTART  OV    THE   BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

CHICAGO. 

Q.  Mr.  Stone,  I  desire  to  ask  yoa  a  few  Questions  in  your  oflScial  capacity  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  What  effect  woald  a  Govem- 
mefit  bounty  on  the  exports  of  wheat  have,  with  regard  to  the  general  price  of  wheat 
throughout  the  United  States f;— A.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  increase  the  price  per 
bushel. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  the  speculators  would  get  the  5  cents  bounty,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  bounty. — ^A.  If  a  bounty  of  5  cents  a  bushel  should  be  given  by 
the  Government  on  all  wheat  exported  fh>m  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  the  farmer, 
or  producer,  would  receive  the  fuU  benefit  of  that  bounty,  and  not  the  speculator  or 
exporter.  It  would  simply  enable  the  bu^er  to  pay  that  much  more  than  he  other- 
wise could  pay  or  would  be  justified  in  paying.  Competition  would  force  him  to  pay 
all  he  could  to  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  wheat.  It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
exporter  to  obtain  the  wheat.  That  would  be  his  object.  Competition  would  force 
him  to  secure  it  by  every  possible  means  without  loss  to  himself.  His  great  object  is 
to  maintain  his  business,  to  enlarge  his  business.  Competition  would  impel  htm,  as 
it  now  impels  him,  to  give  every  cent  that  he  can  possibly  afford  to  secure  the  prod- 
uct which  he  seeks  to  export.  The  fierceness  and  intensity  and  volume  of  competi- 
tion, by  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  would 
drive  the  5  cents  bounty  proposed  by  the  Government  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer 
or  producer.  There  it  would  land,  and  from  there  it  could  never  be  wrested  by 
speculators  or  by  anybody  else. 

Q.  It  is  also  said  that  the  shipowners  would  get  this  5  cents,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it.— A.  I  believe  the  answer  to  that  is  fully  embraced  in  the  reply  which  I  have  here- 
inbefore given. 

Q.  It  is  also  admitted  by  some  that  the  5  cents  would  come  in  some  way  to  the 
producer  for  the  quantity  that  would  be  exported,  but  that  there  would  be  no 
advance  on  the  greater  quantity  remaining  for  home  use. — ^A.  It  is  a  mistake,  iu  my 
opinion,  to  say  that  the  5  cents  per  bushel  bounty  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  would 
be  confined  in  its  beneficial  results  to  the  quantity  or  volume  of  grain  exported.  It 
would  affect  the  price  of  the  entire  crop,  for  the  reason  that  grain  is  a  surplus  crop  in 
this  country,  and  consequently  the  price  per  bushel  of  this  grain  is  fixed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  export  price  of  this  grain,  and  this  export  price,  of  course,  I  will  here 
say  parenthetically,  is  made  in  competition  with  all  the  other  surplus  wheat-produc- 
ing countries  in  the  world.  No  domestic  buyer  will  pay  one  single  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  for  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  than  the  buyer  for  export  will  pay.  The  latter 
makes  the  price  for  the  entire  crop.  If  no  more  were  raised  than  was  required  for 
home  consumption  the  price  would  depend  upon  the  domestic  demand;  but  the 
export  demand  is  a  continuous  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  food  can  never 
be  interrupted  for  any  length  of  time,  and  this  continuous  demand  for  wheat,  so  far 
as  a  surplus  wheat-producing  countiy  is  concerned,  fixes  the  price  of  the  entire  crop 
of  this  cereal  of  that  country.  No  class  of  domestic  buyers,  of  course,  can  be  made 
to  pay  any  more  than  the  price  offered  by  the  export  demand,  the  domestic  and  the 
export  demand  being  ever  present  in  the  market. 

Mr.  LuDiN.  This  measure  of  a  bounty  on  the  export  agricultural  staple  products 
is  intended  to  enhance  not  alone  the  price  to  the  producer  of  the  quantity  exported, 
but  also  of  the  greater  quantity  at  home,  and  is  intended  as  a  recompense,  or  as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  an  equilibrium  between  the  outiav  by  the  producer  of  agricul- 
tural staples  for  the  cost  to  him  of  protection  to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  I  have  covered  all  the  features  of  your  inquiries  in  the 
observations  hereinbefore  submitted.  If  protection  is  the  public  a\id  controlling 
policy,  I  don't  wonder  that  the  farmer  wants  the  plate  passed  round  to  his  table  once 
in  a  while. 

George  F.  8tojs.e, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

December  20,  1894. 

The  following  article  was  published  in  The  Implement  Age  Of  Phila- 
dolphia  and  is  Babniitted  as  an  addenda  to  the  paper  presented  to  your 
honorable  committee. 
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It  enters  more  into  detail  of  the  proposed  export  bounty  and  offers 
replies  to  objections: 

AN  IKTERVIKW  WITH  MR.  LUBIN. — ^HOW  KXPORT  BOUNTIES  PROTECT  THE  FARMER — 
HOW  THEY  PROTECT  THE  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTURER — HOW  THE  MECHANIC  HELPS 
THE  AGRICULTURIST. 

Onr  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  issne  of  November  15  wo  pablished  an 
address  by  Mr.  David  Lnbin,  which  he  delivered  at  the  International  Agricultural 
Congress  at  Budapesti  Hungary. 

The  importance  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  interest  therein  prompted  the  editor 
of  The  Implement  Age  to  learn  more  definite  details  and  ascertain  what  facts  war- 
ranted his  conclusions.  So  upon  his  arrival  from  Europe  the  editor  oaUed  upon  Mr. 
Lnbin,  and  the  following  is  tno  result  of  the  interview : 

Editor.  Can  yon  briefly  explain  the  reason  why  you  advocate  protection  for  agri- 
cultural staples  by  an  export  oonntyf 

Answer.  Because  these  products  can  not  be  otherwise  protected,  even  by  a  tariff 
on  imports  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
posed export  bounty  on  agricultural  staples.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  best  policy 
for  American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  was  in  a  protective  system 
limited  to  a  taritf  on  imports.  To-day  such  a  system  is  not  alone  of  no  advantage  to 
them,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  detriment,  because  when  the  American  farmer  had  a 
world  advantage  in  cheaper  land  and  the  exclusive  use  of  machinery,  protection  then 
indirectly  raised  prices,  but  now  when  our  lands  are  high  and  agricultural  machinery 
is  employed  on  much  cheaper  lands  in  foreign  countries  there  is  an  end  to  indirect 
protection  to  the  American  farmer. 

Editor.  Of  what  interest  is  all  this  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
implementsf 

Answer.  Of  much  interest  and  of  the  highest  importance;  for  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  stock  and  the  net  eamiugs  of  these  manufacturers  is  governed  by  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  American  farmer.  A  new  economic  world  condition,  fairly  well 
recognized  throughout  Europe,  but  not  yet  generally  known  or  understood  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  element  of  this  new  coirdition  is  in  the  employment 
of  agricultural  machinery  not  alone  in  Europe,  but  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor 
countries  of  the  world. 

Editor.  Are  not  our  exports  of  these  too  limited  to  produce  this  effect  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  our  annual  $5,000,000  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  is  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  the  effect,  but  please  to  take  into  consideration  that  there  are  now 
a  large  number  of  factories  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  Europe,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  this  I  submit  these  European  price  lists  and  catalogues  of  some  of 
the  leadingmanufacturing  plants  producing  af^oultural  machinery  and  implements 
in  Europe.  The  rapid  growth  of  these  fSftctories  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  Europe. 

The  Eckert  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Berlin,  for  instance,  has  within  the  pnst 
few  years  again  and  again  doubled  its  capacity.  The  Clayton  &  Shnttleworth  Com- 
pany has  not  alone  a  very  lar^  plant  in  England,  but  has  a  still  larger  one  in 
Vienna.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  there  are  now  some  eighteen  factorios 
in  Hungary,  almost  all  of  recent  origin,  and  almost  all  prosperous  and  expanding. 

All  this  is  but  a  natural  development  in  the  channels  of  supply  and  demand. 
Agricultural  staples  have  a  world  price  value,  cheap  land,  cheap  labor  are  elements 
in  production,  but  not  sufficient.  If  to  these  be  added  agricultural  machinerv,  the 
advantage  is  manifest.  This  was  clearly  known  to  the  European  capitalist;  hence 
one  class  of  capitalists  supplied  the  agricultural  machines  and  the  other  class  applied 
them  on  the  available  cheap  land  with  cheap  labor  in  North  AfHca,  Egypt,  Euro- 
pean, and  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Dannbian  provinces,  Asia  Minor  and  South  America. 
Nor  has  the  limit  of  competition  been  reached,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  the  completion 
of  the  Southern  Siberian  Railway  will  place  under  cultivation  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  arable  land  in  the  world,  almost  all  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
staples,  almost  all  of  which  will  be  surplus  for  export,  thus  lowering  the  world's 

Srice  permanently  of  such  products  as  wheat,  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  nops,  meats, 
airy  products,  fruits,  honey,  hides,  wool,  and  root  crops. 

These  catalogues  before  you  of  European  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery 
amply  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  also  evident  in  the 
great  increase  of  production  in  competing  countries  and  onr  diminished  markets  in 
countries  formerlv  tendering  us  paying  prices. 

As  you  see  by  these  United  States  Government  statistics,  in  1892  we  sold  6,123,517 
bushels  of  wheat  to  France,  in  1893  this  was  diminished  to  2^21,067  bushels,  and  in 
1894  it  was  still  further  diminished  to  1,961,030  bushels.  These  statistics  further 
show  that  the  average  annual  wheat  exports  of  Argentina  increased  from  2,000,000 
in  the  quinquennium  1881-1885  to  nearly  35,000,000  bushels  in  1891-1895,  while  in 
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Uruguay  the  net  exportu  per  annnm  advanced  from  77,000  bushels  to  1,600,000 
hushelH.  Ru8Ria'6  auuiial  avorn^e  exports  of  wheat  was  76,189,773  bushels  for 
1881-1885,  which  iucreased  to  95,336,362  bushels  in  1886-1890,  and  still  fiirther 
increased  to  1G5.581,<»17  bushels  for  1891-1895.  The  average  for  cotton  in  Egypt  for 
1836-1840  is  30,100,000;  1851-1855  is  60,000,000;  for  1871-1875  238,000,000,  and  the 
average  for  1891-1893  is  449,300,000. 

Secretary  Morton,  in  his  Yearbook  for  1895,  attributes  the  decline  in  the  home 
price  of  agricultural  staples  to  the  fact  that  as  our  export  and  home  price  is  the 
same,  that  as  the  export  or  world's  price  fell,  that  this  caused  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  home  market  price  of  nil  a^icultural  staples. 

He  attributes  as  the  cause  of  decline  m  the  world's  ^rice  of  these  staples  to  the 
advantage  by  foreign  competitors  of  transportation  facilities,  rapid  communication, 
and  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  which  he  claims  comes  mostly  from  American 
manufacturers. 

Comparing  his  conclusions  with  those  which  yon  see  here  before  yon  from  among 
the  principal  authorities  of  Europe  you  will  find  that  Secretary  Morton  is  correct  in 
his  statements  with  the  exception  of  one  particular:  Tlie  American  manufacturers 
of  a^j^ri cultural  machinery  and  implements  not  alone  do  not  furnish  most  of  the 
machinery,  but  thev  only  furnish  $5,000,000  worth  a  year,  which  is  hardly  more— if 
as  much — as  is  produced  by  the  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth  Company  alone. 

We  can  now  safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  prices  for  agricultural  staples 
may  have  an  upward  tendency  for  a  short  time,  caused  by  drought  or  failure  of 
crops  in  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  countries,  that  with  this  exception  we  are  safe 
in  predicting  that  the  former  higher  prices  for  agricultnral  staples  Is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  not  likely  to  return. 

Editoji.  But  why  can  we  not  curtail  the  production  of  agricultural  staples  below 
the  export  point  and  thus  protect  them  by  a  tari£f  on  imports? 

Answer.  Because  we  use  the  exports  of  agricultural  staples  to  pay  for  imports,  as 
you  will  see  by  this  circular, No.  3,  United  States  Agricultnral  Department:  ''Of 
our  totAl  exports  from  the  United  States,  about  three-fourths  are  directly  evolved 
from  the  farms  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  remaining  one-fourth,  four-fifths  consist  of 
domestic  manufactures,  tne  materials  of  which  wore  largely  fnmished  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmers."  You  see,  therefore,  that  if  we  curtail  production  of  agricultural  sta- 
ples below  the  export  point  we  would  have  to  abolish  protection  in  order  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  our  imports  with  manufactures  at  free- trade  prices. 

Editor.  But  why  can  not  farmers  produce  less  staples  which  are  unprofitable  and 
produce  other  agricultural  products.which  are  more  profitablef 

Answer.  Because  to  do  so  would  be  to  the  farmer  like  jumping  flrom  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire,  for  you  can  see  that  an  Increased  production  ofnonstaples  is  even  more 
disastrous,  because,  being  largely  perishable,  a  declining  price,  caused  by  greatly 
increased  home  production,  must  also  bring  these  as  well  as  the  staples  below  the 
profit  point.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  therefore  confronted  by  a  condi- 
tion wnich,  unless  remedied,  means  rnin.  How  can  such  a  condition  give  value  to 
shares  or  a  stable,  profitable  income  to  the  American  mannfacturers  ofagricultaral 
implements  f 

Editor.  Can  anything  be  done,  then,  which  will  raise  the  world's  price  of  agricul- 
tural staples? 

Answer.  Atthe  International  Agricnltnral  Congress  at  Budapest  it  was  shown  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  permanently  raise  the  world's  price;  that  any  expedient 
which  would  temporarily  ao  so  would  be  surely  followed  by  increased  production 
primarily  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  and  thus  lower  still  more  and  per- 
manently the  world's  price. 

Editor.  Can  anything  be  done  to  change  the  conditions  in  onr  own  country  f 

Answer.  Yes;  we  can  do  much  if  we  will;  we  can  lower  the  prices  to  the  world's 
level  of  the  things  which  the  American  farmer  must  buy,  and  thus  render  him  common 
justice.  If  he  is  compelled  to  sell  at  the  free-trade  world's  price,  he  should  be  freely 
permitted  to  pay  for  his  labor  and  necessities  at  the  world's  price. 

Editor.  But  this  would  be  free  trade,  and  we  surely  do  not  want  that.  It  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  world's  level,  and  give  us  not  alone  the  European 
wage  rate,  but  presently  the  Asiatic  as  well.  Would  that  bring  prosperity  to  the 
American  people?  You  show,  with  good  evidence,  the  competitive  characterof  agri- 
cultnral machinery  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  as  a  destructive  agency  of 
American  agriculture,  but  omit  to  observe  that  manufacturing  machinery  is  also 
being  introduced  into  the  cheap-labor  countries.  Circular  No.  5,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows,  that  while,  in  1887, 82  per  cent  of  cottons  in  Japan 
was  imported  and  18  per  cent  was  manufactured  there,  that,  in  1893, 71  per  cent  was 
manufactured  in  Japan  and  29  percent  was  imported;  that  the  wage  rate  in  that 
i'oniitry  is  8  cents  a  day  for  men  and  5  cents  a  day  for  women.  Will  not  an  almost 
automatic  machine  perform  labor  an  well  for  a  Japanese  as  for  a  trades-union  work* 
ingman  in  the  United  States?    Would  you  have  our  working  people  compete  on  an 
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equal  level  with  the  yieldin/i^i  reslstlesR,  iiDnnmbered  hordes  who  work  for  8  to  5 
cento  a  dayf    Can  we,  then,  abandon  protection  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  ask  yon  to  abandon  protection.  All  I  ask  yon  to  do  is  to  do  jus- 
tice. If  you  must  have  protection  for  manufacture  you  must,  for  equal  and  greater 
reasons,  grant  protection  to  agriculture ;  not  by  a  tariif  on  importo,  but  by  a  bounty 
on  exporto. 

Editoh.  Like  the  sugar  bounty  down  South  and  in  the  Westf 

Answer.  No.  Such  a  bounty  on  sugar  is  a  bounty  on  production  and  is  Tery  costly, 
but  a  bounty  on  exporto  costs  little  in  comparison  to  its  protective  value.  If,  say, 
30  busbels  of  wheat  are  sold  for  export  out  of  100  raised,  it  not  only  raises  the  price 
iu  the  home  market  of  the  30  bushels  on  which  the  export  bounty  is  paid  by  the 
(loverument,  but  it  likewise  and  correspondingly  raises  the  homo  price  of  the  remain- 
ing 70  bushels  on  which  no  export  bounty  is  paid;  for,  as  you  have  before  seen,  the 
export  and  home  price  is  the  same. 

Editor.  Why  did  not  the  export  l>ounty  on  breadstnffs  in  England  under  the 
William  and  Mary  Act  raise  the  nome  price  to  the  full  amount  of  the  export  bounty  f 

Answer.  Because  there  was  a  clause  in  the  act  which  gave  the  export  bounty  on 
condition  that  it  be  shipped  on  a  British  ship,  and  the  English  shipowner  had'  the 
power  of  taking  to  himself  almost  all  ito  benefits,  which  he  did,  and  as  a  result  built 
up  the  British  merchant  marine  directly,  and  the  British  navy  indirectly,  in  place  of 
British  agriculture.  The  bill  for  an  export  bounty  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
home  market  prices  of  agricultural  products  now  introduced  in  Congress  contains  no 
snch  defects. 

Editor.  Would  not  snch  an  act  raise  the  price  of  these  products  in  onr  country  to 
the  poor  man  f 

Answer.  It  certainly  would,  and  to  the  rioh  man  too.  Protection  means  the 
exclusion  of  cheaper  prices  and  their  necessary  replacement  by  higher  prices  which 
protection  aftbrds. 

Editor.  Will  our  working  people  consent  to  pay  the  higher  prices;  that  is,  why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  more  to  the  farmers? 

Answer.  How  can  they  refuse  if  they  want  protection  for  themselves  f  Does  not 
the  farmer  pay  the  mechanic  a  dnty  or  tax  on  every  article  manufactured;  and  does 
not  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles  increase  their  cost  to  the  farmer? 

Editor.  Protection  is  only  intended  to  protect  onr  products  to  a  degree  high 
enough  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Answer.  Very  good ;  and  so  long  as  this  kind  of  protection  is  in  operation  can  yon 
offer  any  objection  why  it  should  not  likewise  be  applied  to  agriculture? 

Editor.  But  it  is ;  for  there  is  a  protective  dnty  on  imports  of  agricultural  staples. 

Answer.  But  of  what  use  is  the  dnty  so  long  as  a  portion  of  them  are  exports,  and 
being  so^  brings  all  this  production  in  the  United  States  down  to  the  world's  free- 
trade  prices  f 

Editor.  Seeing  that  the  Treasury  is  about  empty,  how  would  we  get  the  money 
for  the  export  bounty. 

Answer.  Our  imports  are  about  $800,000,000  a  year,  of  which  about  half  is  on  the 
free  list  and  the  other  half  is  discriminately  taxed  about  40  per  cent,  not  becanso  we 
need  revenue  for  Goyemment  expenses,  but  because  we  want  protection.  Now,  if 
there  be  two  leading  industries  in  a  country  and  both  are  protected  by  a  synti'm 
which  only  operates  protectively  on  one,  but  fails  to  operate  protectively  on  the 
other,  what  happens?  Must  it  not  follow  that  the  unprotected  industry  must  pay 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  protective  system  f  If  this  is  true — and  who  can  diHpiite  it — 
it  must  follow  that  a  portion  of  the  oosto  of  protection  is  in  the  money  in  the  Trf.is- 
ury  collected  on  duties,  and  which  is  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year.  Surely, 
then,  if  agriculture  indirectly  contributes  this  and  more,  a  portion  of  this  cau  be 
justly  applied  to  protect  agriculture  in  the  only  efficient  way  by  which  it  can  be  pro- 
tected.   Don't  you  think  so  f 

Editor.  But  where  will  the  deficiency  come  fromt 

Answer.  Is  there  not  enough  to  cover  that  from  the  $400,000,000  now  on  the  free 
listf 

Editor.  So.  then,  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  interi^st  of  tht^ 
American  manufacturers  of  ugrioultural  implements  to  advocate  prutectiuu  to  a;;ii- 
culture  by  an  export  bounty  f 

Answer.  MoHt  decidedly ;  and  just  so  long  as  there  is  protection  to  iuanufactnrt>K  hy 
a  tariff  on  iniporto. 

Editor.  Did  not  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  last  election  decide  for  protcrd  i, 
limited  to  a  tariff  on  iniportsf 

Answer.  Certainly  not;  the  vote  only  decided  that  the  Aroericnn  p«M»]»le  weit*  n«it 
ready  for  some  other  changes — financial,  for  instance — but  unleHS  the  niiJiiKt  >iiiil 
iniquitous  burden  of  a  one  sided  protection  system  be  promptly  removed  from  min- 
ing the  American  farmer  there  is  no  knowing  what  this  same  farmer  will  du  at  the 
next  election. 
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Editor.  In  the  event  of  its  adoption  would  not  foreign  nations  retaliate  by  similar 
and  other  measures  f 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  to  retaliate  about.  Protection  by  an  export  bounty  is 
a  measure  having  for  its  only  aim  the  raising  of  the  home  prioe.  It  is  a  domastie 
arrangement  for  protection  and  does  not  raise  the  world's  price.  The  protectiye 
tariff  and  the  proposed  differentiated  duty  on  shipping  offers  serious  objections  on 
that  head;  but  not  so  a  bounty  on  exports. 

Editor.  Is  not  an  export  duty  unconstitutional  f 

Answer.  Yes ;  but  we  do  not  ask  for  an  export  duty,  but  for  an  export  bounty.  A 
duty  is  a  sum  paid  to  the  GoTemment;  is  in  fact  a  penalty  on  imports  or  exports; 
an  export  bounty  is  a  sum  paid  by  the  Government,  and  is  a  reward  on  exports.  This 
is  constitutional,  and  was  in  operation  in  the  United  States  on  fish  exports,  and  for 
which  Calhoun,  a  leading  constitutional  authority,  voted.  At  the  present  time  the 
American  Line  Steamship  Company  is  protected  by  a  large  annuu  bonnl^  called 
subsidy.  But  as  protection  now  operates  the  American  &rmer  is  the  ^^^atest  bounty 
payer  in  the  world.  He  pays  a  bounty  in  the  highest  or  protected  price  for  his  labor 
and  on  all  things  directly  or  indirectly  protected,  including  domestic  taxes,  but  he 
receives  no  more  for  his  staples  than  the  world's  free-trade  prices  less  cost  of  expenses 
from  his  farm  to  Liverpool,  whether  his  product  is  exported  or  sold  for  home  use  to 
the  protected. 

Editor.  Would  not  an  export  bounty  lower  the  world's  price  of  agricultural 
staples f 

Answer.  Not  necessarily  so,  as  we  are  but  one  £ftctor  in  creating  the  surplua  and  many 
more  countries  are  the  other  and  much  greater  foctor.  But  even  in  the  event  of  a 
decline  of  a  point  or  two,  the  American  producer  would  still  be  ahead  the  8  or  10 
points  greater  in  his  higher  export  bounty  protection.  Lowering  the  world's  price 
by  those  points  would  check  the  world's  production  and  thus  maintain  priees  to  an 
average  mean.  This  action  is  just  the  reverse  of  our  present  system  of  indirect  pro- 
tection which  it  is  claimed  b^  increased  wage  rate  and  consumption  indirectly 
enhances  prices,  but  as  our  prices  are  also  the  world's  prices,  it  follows  that  tiie 
world's  agricultural  prices  are  indirectly  enhanced  by  our  present  protective  system 
which  when  granted  permits  a  system  of  protection  in  our  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  farmer  all  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  farmers  increasing  thereby  our 
competition.  Whereas  a  bounty  on  exports  womd  check  foreign  production  and 
render  profitable  American  agricultural  industry. 

Editor.  Was  not  the  export  sugar  bounty  in  Enrojie  a  disastrous  failure f 

Answer.  Yes  and  no.  It  was  no  failure  to  the  protection  countries  who  gave  and 
are  giving  the  export  bounty.  These  buQt  up  great  and  profitable  industries.  It 
was  only  disastrous  to  the  West  Indies,  Hawaii  and  which  drove  Cuba  into  revolution. 

Editor.  Do  the  farmers  appreciate  your  efforts  in  their  behalf  f 

Answer.  They  do,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  much  greater  number  than  many  people 
are  aware  of.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  tiie  500  delegates  of  the  Stato  Grange,  repre- 
senting 50,000  farmers,  on  December  11  unanimously  repudiated  protection  as  it  is 
and  demanded  in  resolutions  made  publio,  protection  by  an  export  bounty  for  agri- 
culture so  long  as  manufactures  were  protected  by  a  tariff  on  imports.  Similar  reso- 
lutions were  previously  adopted  by  the  Stete  granges  of  California,  Washiufften, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  by  boards  of  trades,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  labor  unions. 

But  this  endeavor  does  not  spring  from  a  desire  to  serve  the  farmers  any  more 
than  shoemakers  or  barbers.  This  proposition  is  not  advocated  simply  because  it 
will  add  to  the  earnings  of  farmers,  but  because  it  is  a  measure  of  peri>etuating  the 
Republic.  Clergymen  and  others  frequently  tell  us  that  republics  are  destroys  by 
the  corruption  of  cities.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  liberal  forms  of  govern- 
ment come  to  an  end  whenever  the  material  prosperity  of  ito  yeomanry  is  destroyed. 
This,  not  simply  because  they  are  farmers,  but  because  their  peculiar  environment 
render  farmers  the  conservatives  they  are.  They  are  last  to  change  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  their  mode  of  speech,  their  opinion  in  politics  or  religion,  all  this 
because  of  their  environment.  Now,  just  what  a  governor  is  to  a  boiler  and  engine 
in  regulating  its  speed,  so  these  farmer  conservatives  hold  in  check  the  untempered 
endeavor  of  the  radical  and  progressive  citizens  of  cities. 

So  long[  as  there  be  an  equilibrium  of  power  between  these  two  political  forces  then 
so  long  IS  a  liberal  form  of  government  possible.  If  one  of  these  be  impaired 
there  must  follow  a  political  disturbance,  which,  unless  arrested,  must  bring  disin- 
tegration and  destruction.  The  decline  is  the  more  rapid  and  irresistible  if  the 
declining  force  bo  the  conservative  one — ^the  farmer. 

The  Roman  Republic  was  great  and  strong  so  long  as  the  Italian  farmer  was  inde- 
pendent and  prosperous.  When,  however,  Roman  ambition  and  victories  added 
new  and  vast  territories  to  her  rule;  when  by  enforced  slave  labor  she  raised  and 
imported  foreign  agricultural  steples,  which  brought  the  Italian  prices  below  cost 
of  production,  she  thereby  destroyed  her  independent  yeomanry,  losing  the  counsel 
and  check  of  this  conservative  element — she  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  military 
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force  to  keep  in  qniet  the  iinraly  and  then  nngovemable  radicals  and  progrossion- 
Uts  of  the  cities.    And  so  Rome  fell  ! 

The  same  law  which  cansed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  is  at  work  to-day. 
If  on  the  one  hand  we  enhance  the  price  of  labor  and  necessities  by  protection  of 
all  industries  at  his  expense,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  gradual  and  per- 
manent lowering  of  the  world's  prices  in  the  home  market  for  his  product— what 
must  follow  but  the  ruin  of  the  American  farmer,  and  with  his  ruin  the  destruction 
of  the  Republic  f 

Now,  wnat  has  been  said  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  right-minded  American  citizens  to  take  a  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  by  demanding  for  American  agriculture  that  measure  of  equity  in  proteo- 
tion  by  an  export  bounty  so  long  as  manufactures  are  protected  by  a  tari£f  on  imports. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  false,  wherein  is  it  false f  Many  have  tried  to  show,  but 
up  to  now  none  have  shown. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  propose  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  qnestion 
of  protection  to  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  It 
will  soon  become  evident  that  the  matter  is  pertinent  to  the  subject,  as 
House  bill  No.  2626,  introduced  in  the  last  session  for  an  export  bounty, 
contains  a  clause  relating  to  an  additional  bounty  on  agricultural 
staples  conditioned  on  their  being  carried  on  American  ships.  * 

The  reasons  which  prompted  the  insertion  of  the  clause  were  two: 
First,  because  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  like  agricultural  staples, 
are  in  direct  competition  and  can  not  be  protected  by  a  tariff  on  imports. 
Second,  to  leave  shipping  unprotected  and  to  protect  agricultural 
staples  would  be  as  uiyust  as  to  leave  agriculture  unprotected  and  to 
protect  manufactures. 

This  was  ably  pointed  out  by  the  editor  of  Seaboard,  a  shipping 
journal  of  New  York,  who  urged  the  advocates  of  this  proposition 
to  unit«  with  the  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  in  a  mutual  endeavor  to 
obtain  protection  for  both  interests. 

After  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Seaboard  to  form  a  union  of 
effort  of  farmers  and  shipping  men,  a  meeting  was  called  and  which 
was  held  at  the  Maritime  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  July  30, 1895. 

At  that  meeting  the  principal  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Oramp,  the  well-known  shipbuilder.  The  Philadelphia  papers  of  that 
date  report  him  as  having  said  the  following: 

I  think  that  when  we  (the  shipbuilders  and  shipowners)  went  to  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  bounty  for  ourselves  we  committed  a  grave  error,  and  I  am  goirg  to  do 
what  I  can  to  repair  it.  There  is  not  any  mistake,  gentlemen ,  that  the  foundation 
of  evervthing  that  is  good  among  us,  the  foundation  of  morality  itself,  and  every- 
thing th:it  is  good  in  this  country,  is  due  to  agriculture. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  the  shipping  representatives 
present,  for  Mr.  Cramp's  remarks  were  received  by  the  unanimous 
approval  of  all  present. 

Hesolations  denouncing  protection  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports  and 
demanding  equitable  protection  which  embodied  this  proposition  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting,  after  api>ointing  a  committee  to 
promote  the  work,  then  adjourned. 

True  to  their  promise,  their  organ,  the  Seaboard,  continued  on  and 
made  a  good  fight  for  the  cause.  This  until  just  before  the  campaign, 
when  they  (the  shipping  people)  came  to  a  sudden  bait  and  dropped 
advocating  agricultural  protection  as  if  it  were  a  red-hot  stove. 

They  introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Elkins  bill^''  calling  for  a  dis- 
criminating duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
claims  would  land  about  $59,000,000  annually  into  their  coffers.  Like 
some  people  grown  suddenly  rich,  these  i)oor  rich  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders had  no  more  use  for  their  relationship  with  the  poor  agricul- 
turists. 
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Wliy  slionld  they  t    The  agricultural  bill  would  give  them  annually 
a  paltry  jf4,0()0,(J00  or  $5,(KKl,(H)0  protection,  but  tbe  discriminating  . 
duty  would  "  pan  out"  J59,000,000  a  year. 

I'roin  that  time  on  these  Bhi|)ping  men  began  to  see  how  mistaken 
they  were  about  "foundation"  or  "morality"  or  "everything  that  is 
gooil."    What  were  all  these  to  $5i>,0(K),000  a  year,  auywayt 

So  they  hired  a  grand  office  on  Twenty- third  street,  New  York,  and 
to  show  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  forever  on  the  aforesaid 
"foundation,"  etc,  they  employed  the  genial  and  talented  editor  of 
Seaboard  to  "  make  the  fight."  And  a  good  fight  he  made  of  it,  and 
will  succeed,  too — if  the  farmers  will  let  him. 

Tlie  cry  went  up  "  Protection  to  American  shipping,"  and  through 
the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  aforesaid  editor  indorsements  came  in  by 
the  scores.  McKinley,  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  lesser 
lights  indorsed,  and  the  shipping  men  were  happy — are  happy  yet,  and 
hopeful. 

There  is  no  inclination  to  enter  here  into  details  in  order  to  show  the 
viciousness,  the  impracticability,  and  the  injustice  of  this  attempt. 
These  three  are  so  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  matter  that  no  great 
time  need  be  devoted  in  showing  the  true  character  of  the  Elkins  bill. 

It  is  vicious,  because  it  would  disturb  and  destroy  trade  relations 
betw^een  this  country  and  foreign  nations  which  would  tend  to  bring 
about  retaliatory  measures  of  especial  injury  to  agriculture. 

It  is  impracticable,  because  it  would  disturb  the  relations  of  internal 
commerce.  Who  could  buy  with  certainty  or  confidence  when  one  im- 
porter could  obtain  shipping  on  a  discriminating  ship  and  another  only 
find  carriage  on  a  foreign  shipf 

And  lastly,  the  $59,000,000  a  year  would  be  a  dead  weight  on  agri- 
culture and  fall  with  a  dull  thud  squarely  on  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural staples.  For  the  law  is  invariable  that  the  unprotected  must 
pay  the  ultimate  cost  for  the  protection  of  the  protected. 

The  simplest  way  to  defeat  this  measure  is  for  farmers  to  watch  the 
actions  of  their  Eepresentatives  on  it  when  it  comes  up.  It  may  do 
some  good  for  subordinate  granges  and  individual  farmers  to  send  on 
communications  to  Congress  giving  their  views  on  the  subject,  so 
plainly  put  forth  as  not  to  be  ihistaken. 

If  shipping  is  to  be  protected — and  it  should  so  long  as  manufac- 
tures are — then  there  is  ample  protection  in  the  clause  contained  in 
House  bill  No.  2626  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  by  an  export  bounty. 

Names  and  addresses  of  European  manufaoiurer$f  importers,  and  exporters  of  a^ricul- 
tural  machinery  and  implemeniSf  as  shown  on  the  illustrated  catalogueHf  submitted  to  the 
Mouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

[This  is  only  •  purtial  list— as  many  m  conld  be  collected  in  a  limited  time.] 

Vipan  &  Headly,  Leicester,  England ;  Ph.  Mayfarth  Sl  Co.,  Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
Germany;  Dnpont  Freres,  Ruedes  Viuaigrlers,  31,  Paris;  Harrison,  McGregor  &  Co., 
Leigh,  Lancashire,  England;  Klso-Magyar  Gazdasagi  Gepgyar-rc8zyenytarsA{vag, 
Budapest:  Pohl  £.  es  Flai,  Gazdasagi  Gepgyara  Vasontode,  Malomepiteszet  Szom- 
hathely,  Hungary;  Bamford  &  PerkinB,  Peterhorough,  England;  Hugo  Graepel, 
Budapest;  Andreas  Rieger,  Hermanstadt,  Hungary;  £.  H.  Bentall  &  Co.,  Haybridge, 
Maldon,  Essex;  Hofherr  &  Sehrantz,  Budapest;  H.  F.  Eckert,  Berlin;  J.  Hignetto, 
Boulevard  Voltaire,  162  and  164,  PcAris ;  Edward  Knehne,  Msony,  Hungary ;  R.  Hornsby 
&  iSouH,  Grantham,  England;  Fortin  Freres,  Montereau  (S.  and  M.),  France;  W.  F. 
Nicholson,  Budapest;  Maison  A.  Motte,  Paris;  Josef  Friedlaender.  Vienna;  J.  &.  F. 
Howard,  Bedford,  England;  L  Roll'e,  Place  Voltaire,  Paris;  Maldon  Iron  Works, 
Maiden,  Essex;  Istvan  Rock,  Budapest;  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Paris; 
Ruston,  Proctor  &  Co.,  Budapest;  Charles  Faul,  Paris;  Carl  Beerman,  Berlin;  Ph. 
Pierce  &  Cie.,  Paris;  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  Vienna,  Austria,  also  in  England; 
Schlick,  fele,  Budapest;  Th.  Pilter,  Paris;  A.  Bajac,  Liancourt,  France;  Richmond 
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A  Shandler,  Manchester,  England;  Miller  &,  Weisz,  Budapest;  L.  Herlico,  Paris; 
Wm.  Cottis  &  Sous,  Epping,  England;  Emile-Pnzenat,  k  Honrbon-Laucy  (Sa/\ne-et- 
Lolre),  France;  Samueluon  &  Co.,  Banbury,  England ;  Bamfords/  London,  England; 
H.  T.  Mot  &  Co.,  Paris;  V.  Thiolon  &  L.  Manette,  Paris;  F.  Esteve  &  Co.,  Paris; 
L.  Dumont,  Paris;  J.  Bonlet  &  Co.,  Paris;  Serramalvra  &  Co.,  Paris;  Jas.  8.  Dun- 
can, Paris;  Japy  Freres  &,  Co.,  Paris;  James  Smyth  A.  Fils,  Paris;  A.  Herrisson,  Sys- 
teme  Magnier,  Provins  (Seine-et-Marne),  Paris;  Noel,  69  rue  D'Angouleme  et  i04 
avenue  Parmentier,  Paris;  Mayer  E.  Fiai,  Szombathely,  Hungary;  Yve.  Albaret  and 
O.  Lefebvre,  k  Lianconrt-Rantigny  (Oise),  France;  Peltier,  jne.,  rue  Fontaine  an 
Roi,  Paris;  Spear  &  Jackson,  Sheffield,  England;  Kon.  Ung,  Maschinenfabrik,  Buda- 
pest; Rud.  Sack,  Paris;  R.  Wallut  Sl  Cie,  Paris;  Plissonier,  Lyons,  France;  Merlin 
&,  Co.,  Vierzon^  France;  Bernard,  Bishop  ^  Bernard,  Norwich,  England;  Adrian 
Senet,  Paris. 

STATEMEHT  07  MS.  LEONARD  BHONE,  MASTEB  OF  THE  STATE 

OBAHGE  OF  PENN8TLVAKIA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1697. 

Mr.  Bhone  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlt'men  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  by  direction  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  association  representing  the  organized  fanners  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  you  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  of  our  State 
upon  the  protective  policy  of  our  Government.  Pennsylvania  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  advocacy  of  the  protective  policy  of  gov- 
ernment and  helped  to  develop  the  largest  prosperity  to  our  industries, 
and  the  State  Grange  simply  falls  in  the  line  of  the  sentiment  of  its 
people.  When  they  view  the  protection  policy  pursued  by  our  country 
at  present  they  find  a  grave  discrimination,  which  they  think  Congress 
should  at  least  in  measure  remedy.  When  we  inquire  into  the  agricul- 
tural schedules  we  find  that  the  manufacturer  of  leather  is  protected 
by  an  import  duty  and  the  manufacturer  of  leather  goods  by  another 
import  duty,  while  raw  hides  are  sold  in  competition  with  the  American 
fsirmer  without  any  such  protection  discriminating  in  his  interest.  I 
do  not  charge  the  Democratic  party  for  this  sin  which  was  visited  upon 
the  American  farmer,  because  I  believe  that  it  was  a  Eepublican  Con- 
gress that  placed  raw  hides  on  the  free  list. 

When  we  were  before  this  committee  under  the  preparation  of  what 
is  known  as  the  McKinley  bill  we  advocated  a  <luty  of  25  per  cent 
on  raw  hides,  so  that  the  American  farmer  might  receive  the  same 
measure  of  protection  in  this  particular  that  is  accorded  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  but  for  some  reason  that  schedule  was  stricken  out; 
we  find  also,  under  the  administration  of  General  Grant,  that  the  Ee- 
publican Congress  reduced  the  duty  on  wool,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  American  farmer  was  obliged  to  take  a  lower  price  for  his  products 
in  the  American  mark<'ts,  being  compelled  to  sell  in  competition  with 
the  cheap  labor  and  land  countries  of  the  world;  and  we  find  later  that 
it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  that  placed  wool  entirely  on  the  free  list, 
compelling  the  American  farmer  to  sell  his  products  in  competition 
with  the  same  cheap  land  and  labor  of  the  world,  while  the  American 
manufacturer  of  wool  has  been  protected.  Now  we  follow  the  agricul- 
tural schedule  throughout,  and  we  find  the  same  discrimination  between 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American  manufacturer  which  our  people 
feel  this  Congress  ought  to  correct,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government,  the  same  measure  of  protet^tion  should  be 
accorded  to  the  American  farmer  that  is  accorded  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  protective  policy  can  not  do  for  the  American 
farmer  what  it  is  doing  for  the  American  manufacturer.    The  protective 
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policy  works  as  a  charm,  so  far  as  nonstaples  of  agriculture  are  con- 
cerned. An  import  duty  will  raise  the  price  of  the  American  farm^s 
products  to  the  same  extent  that  it  will  raise  the  price  of  the  American 
manufacturer's  products,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  staples  of  agricul- 
ture, the  price  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
tective policy  falls  short,  and  as  a  result  the  American  farmer  can  not 
be  protected  in  this  way.  Now,  the  State  Orange  of  Pennsylvania  asks 
that  the  same  policy  be  adopted  to  keep  the  prices  of  American  agri- 
cultural products  up  to  the  same  standard  that  the  prices  of  American 
manufacturers-are  kept  up.  Now,  the  tarifi'of  our  country  is  not  uniform 
when  you  apply  the  policy  of  our  Government,  for  you  find  that  tiie 
American  manufacturer  can  import  raw  material  and  pay  a  duty  estab- 
lished by  this  country,  but  if  he  manufactures  his  product  and  again 
exports  it  the  Government  pays  back  to  him  99  per  cent,  which  is  an 
arbitrary  policy  of  protection. 

Now,  if  the  American  Government  does  that  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer, then  we  also  ask,  in  the  name  of  justice,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the  American  farmer.  Therefore, 
the  protective  policy  can  not  add  one  cent  to  the  price  per  bushel  of 
wheat  or  barrel  of  flour,  because  the  price  of  that  product  is  fixed  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  a  protective  duty  can  not  enhance  the 
price  one  penny,  consequently  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  apply 
the  same  principle  which  you  apply  to  the  American  manufacturer,  by 
virtually  placing  a  bounty  in  some  way  whereby  the  price  might  be 
enhanced  in  our  own  market  and  protect  the  American  farmer  against 
the  competition  of  the  cheap  land  and  labor  of  the  world.  This  same 
rule  applies  to  com,  it  applies  to  cotton.  The  protective  policy  can 
not  be  applied  as  in  force  in  this  country  without  applying  the  same 
principle  you  apply  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  that  is  what  we 
ask.  And  now,  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  I  would  ask  that 
Senator  Brown,  a  member  of  our  legislative  committee,  be  permitted 
to  submit  the  petition  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  upon  tiiis 
subject. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  it  will  not  interfere,  before  he  begins,  I  would  like 
to  ask  by  what  method  you  propose  to  do  this,  by  a  bounty  paid  to  the 
producer  of  agricultural  products  f 

Mr.  Khone.  a  bounty  paid  ui>on  the  es^rt  of  wheat  will  enhance 
the  price  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  in  American  markets,  because  when 
the  foreign  buyer  puts  up  his  hand  at  80  cents  the  home  buyer  must 
put  up  his  hand  at  the  same  price.  This  law  is  universal,  and  it  is  well 
understood  by  those  who  deal  in  the  products  of  the  staples  of  agri- 
culture. Now,  I  would  only  say  this:  The  question  may  be  asked, 
How  do  you  propose  to  raise  this  revenue  f  When  the  McEinley  tariff 
was  taken  off  wool  you  decreased  the  national  revenues  over  $11,000,000 ; 
restore  that  duty  and  you  can  take  that  911,000,000  and  help  the 
American  farmer  so  he  can  undersell  every  competitor  in  every  <»untry 
of  the  world,  and  you  will  do  precisely  for  the  American  fieurmer  what 
is  done  for  the  American  manufacturer. 


STATEMEHT  OE  KB.  OESABB  0.  BBOWV,  OF  PEVVSTLTAHIA. 

TXTSSDAYy  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Brown  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor  to  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  give  to  you 
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the  official  action  of  the  farmers  of  PennBylvania  aHsembled  at  Altoona 
ou  December  8  to  11  of  this  last  year.  I  will  read  the  resolutions  passed 
nnanimonsly  by  that  body: 

BEPORT  OF  LEGISLATITB    COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PENNSYLYAKIA  STATE  OBANOE 
IN  ANNUAL  SESSION  AT  ALTOONA,  DECEMBBE  8-11,  1896. 

Your  committee,  in  Tiew  of  the  continned  depression  in  the  prices  of  agricultaral 
staples,  which  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  only  partially  and  temporarily  relieved  by  the 
demand  for  export  caused  by  the  accident  of  a  shortage  in  the  crops  of  our  principal 
competitors,  haye  g^ven  attention  to  the  proposed  poncy  of  a  bounty  on  agricultural 
exports  which  has  been  so  forcibly  advocated  by  Mr.  D.  Lubin,  and  we  accept  as 
established  these  facts : 

That  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  of  the  great 
staples,  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  often  below  cost  of  production,  and  that  in  no  case  do 
they  offer  a  guarantee  of  profit. 

That  this  situation  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  although  intensified  here  by  the 
more  liberal  mode  and  higher  cost  of  living  of  our  people — in  short,  by  their  progress 
in  education  and  advancement  in  civilization. 

That  unless  remedied  this  condition  must  inevitably  gravitate  downward  until 
the  level  of  the  lower  and  debased  agricultural  population  of  the  world  is  reached; 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  our  higher  civilization,  and  even 
the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  and  our  self-government. 

That  we  recognize  a  new  ''world  condition,"  arismg  from  the  wonderful  facilities 
of  transportation  by  land  and  sea  which  now  bring  together  ''as  in  a  scroU''  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  which  outstrips  even  time  itself  in  disseminating  intelligence 
through  all  the  marts  of  trade. 

That  we  realize  that  by  the  introduction  of  modem  automatic  machinery  the 
superior  efficiency  of  intelligent  argiculturists  is  in  a  great  degree  discounted,  and 
the  educated  farmers  of  our  land  are  brought  into  sharper  competition  with  those 
who  but  for  the  advantage  gained  by  their  use  of  such  machinery  could  never  have 
become  objects  of  our  concern  as  rivals. 

That  we  are  aware  of  the  additional  menace  which  threatens  us  from  the  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Siberian  railroad,  and  the  opening  by  Russia  as  a  bidder 
against  the  world  the  most  enormous  contiguous  arable  tract  on  the  planet,  which, 
when  stocked  with  the  latest  farm  machinery  now  manufactured  in  Continental 
Europe  will  infallibly  crowd  all  cereals  to  a  point  lower  than  ever  yet  reached. 

That  we  can  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  any  measure  of  protection  to 
our  industries  offered  by  a  tariff  on  imports  can  avail  in  the  slightest  degree  to  bene- 
fit the  grower  of  those  crops  of  which  he  produces  a  surplus  for  export,  and  whose 
price  is  necessarily  made  in  the  world's  market  where  they  are  and  must  continue  to 
oe  disposed  of. 

That  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  same  proportion  of  advantage  shall  be 

S'ven  to  the  agricultural  industry  that  is  accorded  by  law  to  any  other  in  this  broad 
nd. 

That  while  protection  countries  which  are  importers  of  agricultural  products  may 
in  a  measure  remedy  the  evil  of  low  prices  by  increasing  the  duties  or  agricultural 
imports,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  those  which  produce  a  surplus  for  export  to 
give  the  least  particle  of  relief  to  the  interest  of  their  farmers  by  a  high  tariff  on 
these  products. 

That  the  lessening  of  production  of  these  farm  staples  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  limit  of  our  own  home  consumption  is  no  remedy,  as  it  is  an  economic  impossi- 
bility, and  in  any  event  could  only  injure  by  limiting  the  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment to  our  people,  reducing  the  actual  resources  and  wealth  of  our  country. 

Again,  that  diversification  of  our  production  can  afford  no  certain  nor  permanent 
relief,  as  experience  has  proved  that  a  largely  increased  production  of  specialties, 
such  as  dairy  products,  truck,  berries,  fruit,  etc.,  only  tends  to  eventually  lower 
these  things,  as  well  as  the  staples,  below  the  profit  point. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  farmer  had  a  world  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
staples,  when  with  cheaper  lands  he  was  the  almost  exclusive  user  of  improved  agri- 
cultural machinery,  he  was  then  able  to  pay  the  ultimate  net  cost  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  and  live;  but  when,  as  now,  the  world's  prices  are  down  to  one-half  their 
former  rates,  in  the  face  of  this  to  even  maintain,  let  alone  raise  still  higher,  the 
protective  tariff  would  be  economic  suicide. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  f  It  is  clear  tiiat  we  must  either  lower  the  price  of  the 
things  which  the  agricultural  producer  must  bny  to  the  world  level  of  value,  through 
free  trade,  or  artificially  enhance  in  the  home  market  the  price  of  his  products  to  the 
protection  level  by  a  genuine  and  real  protection  policy. 

lliisy  we  have  seen,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  effect  by  any  tariff,  no  matter  how 
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high,  upon  the  staple  orops,  whereae  a  boupty  on  exports  oonld  not  fail  to  raise  the 
price  of  such  products  in  the  home  market  to  the  extent  of  that  export  bonuty. 

This  would  be  Reeuring  to  the  American  producer  of  these  staples  directly,  and  to 
all  farmers  in  this  country  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  indirectly,  the  same  measuie 
of  protection  or  advantage  that  the  high  tariff  now  gives  to  manufacturers. 

And  just  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  are  protected  in  their  production  by  a  tariflf 
on  imports,  every  consideration  of  justice,  equity,  and  expediency  demands  as  an 
offiaet  an  eqnal  protection  to  agricullure  by  a  bounty  on  exports. 

Leonard  Rhokk, 
Gerard  C.  Brown, 
James  G.  McSpanak, 
B.  H.  Thomas, 
B.  H.  Warren, 
F.  A«  Moore, 

LegiBlative  CammitUB. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  oommitteey  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you  these  resolutions  formally  adopted  by  the  State  Grange  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  I  have  done  acting  by  their  authority,  and  have 
appeared  here  not  merely  as  a  private  individual  giving  my  personal 
opinions,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of  that  great  State  to 
whom  the  duty  has  been  intrusted. 

The  position  of  the  farmers  of  tbe  Keystone  State  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion is  pronounced  and  unmistakable.  While  not  moving  for  change  in 
the  law,  they  are  resolute  in  not  being  discriminated  against  in  what- 
ever changes  may  be  made. 

They  stand  for  justice  in  tccriff  just  as  they  have  ever  stood  for  justice 
and  equity  before  the  law,  by  the  law,  under  our  Constitution. 

This  equity  they  recognize  as  their  right,  and,  as  shown  by  this  dec- 
laration, which  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  at  their  annual 
convention  at  Altoona  on  December  10,  they  are  a  unit  in  the  deter- 
mination to  have  their  rights  to  equal  treatment  observed  in  tariff 
legislation. 

They  realize  the  hollowness  of  the  pretense  of  protection  through  a 
tariff,  and  will  not  forget  those  who  may  foist  such  a  policy  on  them  in 
their  distress.  After  more  than  thirty  years  of  protection  they  Hud 
their  properties  shrunken  in  value  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Assess- 
ment for  taxation  shows  a  falling  off  in  twenty-five  years  of  not  less 
than  $200,000,000,  or  25  per  cent,  while  the  burdens  of  taxation  have 
been  intensified,  the  expense  of  living  unchanged,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction relatively  undiminished. 

They  see  that  meanwhile  other  interests  have  been  magnified  in 
importance  and  wealth. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  increased  about  as  fast  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  farmers  has  diminished  during  these  twenty-five  years. 

But  while  agriculture  has  so  retrograded,  manufacturing  has  gone 
forward  with  wondrous  strides.  Capital  thus  invested  has  risen  from 
$416,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  (it  was  $991,000,000  in  1890),  the  num- 
ber of  employees  has  beeu  doubled,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  has 
increased  GO  per  cent,  and  the  product  of  the  factories  to  an  even 
greater  rate. 

While  the  population  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  farming  communities 
has  shrunken,  the  towns  and  centers  of  business  have  known  no  set.- 
backs.  Twelve  agricultural  counties  have  less  population  now  than 
sixteen  years  since,  while  manufacturing  towns  have  doubled  their 
population  and  quadrupled  their  wealth. 

That  the  coalmining  industries  do  not  make  an  equal  showing  is 
because  the  nuiua^cmeut  i»  more  concerned  to  roll  up  big  profits  than 
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to  increase  the  output,  and  prefer  the  increment  in  dollars  rather  than 
in  tons. 

While  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  lost  $250,000,000  in  the  assessed 
value  of  their  holdings,  the  real  estate  of  Philadelphia  alone  has  in  the 
same  time  raisexi  from  $440,000,000  to  $732,000,000. 

So  that  under  the  protective  system,  which  has  prevailed  ever  since 
the  exig:ency  of  the  war  rendered  its  imposition  possible,  because  it 
seemed  unavoidable,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  kindred  business  enter- 
prises have  been  favored  and  assisted,  while  farming  has  depreciated. 

It  this  condition  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania  alone  it  might  be  held 
that  local  causes  engendered  it;  but  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  coextensive 
and  aftects  every  State  and  Territory  over  which  our  starry  banner 
waves;  more,  perhaps,  in  some  and  less  in  other  localities,  but  every- 
where, and  the  loss  to  farmers  is  greatest  where  they  have  had  the  most 
to  lose.  That  it  should  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  of  all  States  in  the  Union, 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  home- 
market  arguments  for  protection. 

The  facts  as  they  stand,  however,  utterly  disprove  them,  and  show 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  suflicient  or  remunerative  home  market  has 
been  fnrnished  us  in  return  for  the  immense  and  incalculable  sacrifices 
made  by  the  farmers  on  the  altar  of  protection  for  now  a  full  generation. 

If  anything,  we  are  now  more  dependent  on  the  foreign  market  than 
we  have  ever  been,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  volume  of  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  is  not  greater  yet  than  it  is  now  is  because  of  the  increas- 
ing poverty  of  our  farmers  and  their  inability  to  continue  production 
without  profit. 

That  the  capital  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  situated  as  they  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  heavily  protected  industries  of  this  country, 
has  diminished  at  least  25  per  cent  is  proven  by  the  census  of  1870  and 
1890,  which  show  that  the  assessed  value  of  their  real  estate  alone  fell 
in  those  twenty  years  from  $1,043,000,000  to  $922,000,000,  and  that 
the  capital  of  the  manufacturers  augmented  in  the  same  time  from 
$406,000,000  to  $991,000,000,  while  the  city  real  estate  more  than 
doubled;  the  value  of  railroad,  telegraph,  and  other  speculative  prop- 
erties nearly  trii)led. 

We  submit  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  whoever  may  have 
gotten  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tarift*  we  certainly  have  not. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  cause  for  wonderment  that  so  conservative  a 
body  as  the  State  Grange,  fairly  representative  of  every  agricultnrsil 
interest  in  Pennsylvania,  even  though  its  membership  by  more  than 
two-thirds  be  afiiliated  through  past  association  and  inherited  predi- 
lections with  the  Eepublican  party,  should  by  a  practically  unanimous 
assent  drnft  and  present  so  strong  a  protest  against  increase  of  tariff 
taxation  as  the  report  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  you. 

That  convention  recogniz(»d  that  the  machinery  of  the  Government 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  better  known  as  advocates 
of  radical  and  exorbitant  protection  than  for  anything  else,  and  that 
without  question  the  policy  adopted  would  probably  be  extreme  along 
this  line.  Therefore  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  who  were 
farmers  to  utter  the  protest  and  indorse  the  recommendation  it  contains. 

We  declare  positively  that  if  protection  is  to  be  the  policy  it  must  be 
of  a  kind  that  will  embrace  us  as  well  as  our  neighbors.  No  more 
favoritism  for  s])ecial  interests,  and  least  of  all  at  our  expense. 

We  object  to  being  buncoed  on  so  vital  a  matter. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  any  such  prostitution  of  the 
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powers  of  Government  as  the  taxation  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others 
can  not  fail  to  require  an  offset  to  tariif  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  it 

And  as  to  those  of  us  who  are  <^  worshipers  of  the  goddess,"  who 
believe  in  protection  through  a  high  tariff  as  the  Chinaman  believes  in 
his  joss  or  the  Hottentot  in  his  fetich — blind  it  may  be,  but  devoted— 
of  all  farmers  they  must  demand  that  its  sheltering  wings  be  spread 
over  them  also. 

It  is  useless  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  satisfy  them  with  a  tariff  on 
imports,  no  matter  how  high  or  prohibitive.  Past  experience  tells  that 
story,  even  if  it  were  not  repugnant  to  common  sense. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  can  be 
placated  with  ^'  soothing  sirup"  of  that  kind. 

That  portion  of  them  who  do  know  that  high  taxes  are  no  remedy  for 
low  prices  for  farm  products  is  too  small  and  insignificant  to  count 
anywhere. 

Those  of  them  who  do  not  know  that  the  cost  of  heavier  taxation 
comes  right  out  of  the  farmers,  and  nowhere  else,  are  not  more  numerous 
or  influential. 

Kow  more  than  ever  all  are  beginning  to  realize  that  while  high 
tariff  can  increase  the  prices  of  those  things  whose  production  can  be 
controlled  and  regulated  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  producers  of 
such  goods,  staple  farm  production  can  not  possibly  be  so  provided  for, 
and  that  inevitably  the  net  cost  of  protection — that  is,  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  protected  article — must  fall  on  them,  and  that  they  must 
pay  it  in  the  end. 

They  are  naturally  agitated  over  the  prospect  now  before  them.  An 
epoch  of  diminishing  prices  to  be  marked  by  an  increase  of  taxation, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  with  consequent  higher  cost  of  production, 
lessened  power  of  consumption^  and  progressive  stagnation  and  impov- 
erishment— such  is  the  situation  which  they  see  no  reasonable  chance 
of  escaping  under  existing  circumstances. 

It  largely  rests  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  to  what  extent  these  forebodings  are  or  are  not  to  be  realized. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  originating  measures  of  revenue  and 
taxation  for  that  purpose,  but  in  curbing  the  necessities  for  more  reve- 
nue by  reducing  the  expenses  of  government,  that  you  have  so  great 
ail  opportunity  to  serve  the  people,  and  thus  especiidly  to  relieve  the 
farmers. 

The  deficit  which  is  so  deplored  and  so  embarrassing  should  find  some 
remedy  less  harsh,  less  grinding,  upon  the  taxpayers  and  wage  earners 
of  the  country  than  an  increase  of  taxation. 

Nothing  in  our  development  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  public  expenditures,  which  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  and  without  any  relation  to 
the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  meet  them. 

In  1860  Pennsylvania  had  2,900,000  inhabitants  and  raised  by  taxes 
$8,729,000,  or  $2,76  per  capita;  in  1870,  with  3,500,000  population, 
levied  $24,000,000,  or  $6.85  per  capita;  but  in  1890,  with  a  population 
of  5,300,000,  required  $48,000,000,  or  a  tax  of  $9.06  for  each  person. 

The  United  States  Government  in  1860  levied  $3.03,  in  1870  $7.10, 
and  in  1890,  after  more  than  twenty- five  years  of  profound  i)eace, 
exacted  not  less  than  $7.59  as  tax  upon  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
domiciled  in  her  borders. 

One  hundred  years  ago  it  required  only  $1.10  to  keep  us  in  order  and 
administer  a  Ghnvernment  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  efficient  and  in 
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all  essentials  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  since  that  time  been  favored 
with. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  main  the  prices  of  farm  products 
of  the  great  staples  of  farm  production  which  have  made  the  nation 
rich  beyond  all  precedent  in  history,  but  which  are  not  enriching  the 
farmers  who  produce  them,  average  lower  now  than  in  those  times  of 
lower  taxation^  when  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  price  of  these  farm 
products  measures  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  meet  his  taxes,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  critical  condition  of  agriculture. 

The  same  consideration  must  forbid  honest  legislators  from  any 
chances  of  adding  to  his  burdens  by  increasing  the  tariff  charge  on 
anything  which  he  needs  and  can  obtain  only  through  an  exchange  of 
the  products  of  his  labor.  Nothing  can  excuse  so  reckless  a  disregard 
of  his  interests  on  their  part. 

And  since  from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  farmer  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  taxation,  it  is  clearly  not  out  of  order  when  considering  the 
general  agricultural  schedule  for  this  committee,  which  has  been  so 
occupied  in  listening  to  the  appeals  of  divers  special  and  individual 
interests,  whose  representatives  are  one  and  all  extending  their  por- 
ringers for  a  higher  tax  for  the  particular  benefit  of  each  and  sundry, 
to  give  their  attention  to  a  method  of  relief  to  all  agricultural  interests, 
so  fair,  so  sound,  so  efficacious,  as  a  general  and  decisive  retrenchment 
of  governmental  exx)enses  all  along  the  line,  for  reduction  of  expenses 
means  reduction  of  taxes.  This  obviates  the  need  of  increase  of  bur- 
den on  consumers,  diminishes  cost  of  living  and  of  production,  enlarges 
the  value  of  wages  and  the  price  of  the  products  of  labor,  restores  the 
natural  equality  of  all  citizens  under  the  law  by  lessening  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pulling  the  teeth  of  trusts  and  combines;  and,  while  favor- 
ing all  legitimate  producing  interests,  will  especially  promote  agriculture 
and  tend  to  restore,  so  far  as  may  be,  those  better  days  when  profit  was 
possible  and  the  farmers'  prosperity  made  this  a  happy  and  contented 
people. 

STATEMEHT    07   ALEX.    J.    WEDDEBBinur,    HASTEB    OE   STATE 

OEAHGE  OE  VntOIHIA 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Weddebbubn  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  that  I  must  be  very  brief,  and  what  I  have  written 
here  I  will  not  attempt  to  read,  but  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  to  be 
printed  with  my  remarks.  I  am  here  representing  the  State  Grange  of 
Virginia,  the  only  nonpolitical  farmers'  organization  in  the  State.  I 
simply  desire  to  say  that  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  what  has  preceded  me  during  the  day,  and  for  several  days  past, 
wherever  it  has  touched  upon  agricultural  products.  I  have  seen  the 
miners  of  the  country  and  maniSacturers  of  the  country  come  here  in 
force.  They  have  been  thoroughly  and  ably  represented.  Growers  of 
si>ecific  agricultural  products  have  also  been  well  represented  here,  but 
the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  the  products  that  come  from  the  reol 
farmers  of  tins  counti^,  from  the  farms  of  the  West  and  the  plantations 
of  the  South,  have  until  to-day  not  been  heard.  Just  consider  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  eight  hundred  n^illions  export  over  70  per  cent  come 
direct  from  the  farm,  being  staple  products,  sent  out  from  this  country 
to  bring  back  money  into  the  United  States.    And  we  come  here  simply 
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to  ask  that  we  receive  the  same  protecting  care  at  your  hands  as  is 
accorded  the  manufacturer  and  the  miner.  When  you  give  this  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer  and  miner  by  a  tariff  you  raise  the  price  of 
those  products  and  put  the  burden  upon  the  man  at  the  plow  who  pro- 
duces the  corn,  the  cotton,  the  tobacco,  and  other  staples  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  here  to  ask  you  not  to  give  this  protection  to  those  other 
industries,  but  to  ask  you  to  give  due,  full,  and  fair  consideration  to 
the  American  farmer  who  produces  the  staples  which,  when  exported, 
bring  into  America  over  $600,000,000  a  year. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  com- 
mittee to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  at  this  time.  There 
are,  however,  two  bills  before  the  House  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
attention — one  presented  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  California,  and  another, 
House  bill  9598,  presented  by  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Virginia.  I  would 
request,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  and  also  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Colonel  Ehone,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  we  be  given  a  special  subcommittee  and  a  hearing  at  the  proper 
time,  to  present  facts  and  figures  that  we  have  prepared  quite  elabo- 
rately that  will  show  that  unless  something  is  done  for  this  great  indus- 
try— this  money-producing  industry — the  farmers  must  go  to  the  wall. 
I  hope  you  will  recognize  this,  and  that  you  will  also  consider  another 
fact — that  unless  the  farmer  prospers  none  can  prosper. 

There  is  a  bill  before  this  Congress  asking  that  a  difierential  duty  be 
placed  in  favor  of  American  ships,  which  provides  that  a  bonus  of  10 
per  cent  be  placed  on  stuff  brought  in  from  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
those  ships.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  that  bill 
becomes  a  law  the  result  will  be  to  bring  into  this  country  competitors 
for  our  manufactures.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  take  out  of  this 
country  products  produced  or  manufactured  here  and  bring  back 
money.  We  would  like  to  have  this  done  in  American  ships.  There 
is  no  way  by  which  the  American  farmer  can  be  protected  except  by 
an  export  bounty  on  staple  agricultural  products,  and  the  best  way  to 
protect  American  ships  is  to  pay  them  for  caixying  abroad  American 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Steele.  Ton  say  you  represent  the  only  nonpolitical  farmers' 
organization.    Do  you  have  political  farmers'  organizations  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Weddbbbubn.  I  believe  there  are  in  several  States  of  the  Union. 
I  would  rather  be  excused  from  saying  anything  about  any  other  organ- 
ization than  the  one  I  belong  to,  the  Grange,  which  is  nonpolitical. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  then  submitted  the  following  written  argument: 

As  Virginia  is  a  large  producer  of  agricultural  staples,  on  behalf  of 
our  State  Grange  I  desire  to  ask  that  in  seeking  whom  you  can  benefit 
by  the  bill  you  are  now  preparing  that  you  will  not  overlook  tlie  man 
who  follows  the  plow  and  produces  by  his  toil  and  industry  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the  man  upon  whom  the  prosperity  of  all 
depends.  It  has  been  stated  that  fifty  men  in  New  York  could  tie  up 
trade  and  smash  things  generally  in  this  country.  If  this  be  true  it  is 
an  unfortunate  condition,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  if  the  farmers 
went  on  a  strike  for  twelve  months  the  world  would  be  depopulated. 
If  we  owe  to  these  people  food,  clothing,  life  itself,  and  our  general 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  certainly  we  owe  them  consideration  enough  in 
the  enactment  of  our  laws  to  place  them  on  an  equal  plane  with  other 
industries,  and  in  the  make-up  of  your  schedule  we  believe  that  we 
have  the  right  not  only  to  be  heard  but  to  receive  as  much  thought, 
care^  and  protection  as  has  any  other  important  indui^try  of  the  Union. 
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Parties  or  sectious  of  right  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter — it  is 
purely  and  simply  a  question  of  business — a  question  of  patriotism.  If 
we  admit,  as  we  are  forced  to  do,  that  staple  agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion industry,  the  taproot  of  success  that  has  brought  fabulous  wealth 
to  our  nation  in  the  past  and  is  the  only  possible  means  through  which 
that  prosperity  can  be  continued — it  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
see  that  this  great  industry  is  protected  equally  with  every  other 
industry,  that  it  is  upheld  and  fostered  talstead  of  being  matle  to  carry 
the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation  that  other  industries  may  flourish. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  this  country  was  established  were 
equality  and  justice. 

Without  regard  to  partisanship,  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  agree  that  taxation  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bear  with 
equal  force  upon  all  classes  and  on  all  sections. 

The  majority  of  men  supporting  a  protective  policy  do  so  because 
they  believe  that  such  a  jwlicy  incidentally  protects  all,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  men  who  oppose  this  protection  idea  do  so 
because  they  believe  that  it  unjustly  burdens  a  large  class  while  it 
benefits  another  much  smaller  class. 

Whether  the  benefits  are  greater  than  the  burdens  to  the  general 
public  is  where  we  disagree. 

If  a  condition  could  be  assured  where  the  burdens  and  benefits  were 
more  equally  distributed,  doubtless  the  opposition  to  a  protective 
policy  would  in  a  great  measure  cease.  No  intelligent  man  with  a  par- 
ticle of  patriotism  would  for  a  moment  oppose  protection  to  American 
industries,  provided  all  American  industries  were  equally  protected; 
and  even  if  the  burdens  were  more  e(][ually  distributed  than  at  present 
the  opposition  would  be  less. 

I  take  it  to  be  self-evident  that: 

First.  That  protection  through  a  tariff*,  if  it  protects,  must,  until 
competition  reduces  prices,  meiin  a  rise  to  very  nearly  the  extent  ot 
the  tariff'  and  the  profit  thereon  on  the  protected  goods  (the  manufac- 
tured American  goods),  which  are  sold  at  just  enough  below  the  price 
of  the  imported  competitor  to  secure  them  the  larger  part  of  the  home 
market,  and  that  this  rise  has  to  be  paid  for  by  someone,  and  that  some- 
one, the  consumer,  who  finally  pays  for  the  products  and  uses  them.  It 
would  be  foolishness  to  assume  that  this  rise  of  price  is  paid  by  the 
importer,  for  he  adds  to  his  price  the  tariff'  and  charges  a  profit  thereon, 
as  well  as  on  the  price  of  the  goods.  Nor  can  it  be  charged  against  the 
wholesaler;  he,  too,  adds  on  his  profit,  as  do  all  througli  whose  hands 
the  goods  pass,  charging  also  a  profit  on  every  additional  charge  of 
transportation  and  handling.  Thus  the  goods  finally  come  down  to  the 
retailer,  who  sells  them  to  the  consumer,  and  he  pays  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion duties,  profits,  and  transportation  charges.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  consumer  pays  these  costs  and,  therefore,  alone  pays  the  tariff' 
tax. 

Second.  The  manufacturer  derives  the  benefit  from  this  protection. 
He  not  only  secures  the  greattT  part  of  the  home  market  thereby,  but 
until  met  by  home  competition  he  can,  by  slightly  underselling  his 
foreign  competitor,  make  a  profit  over  and  above  that  which  is  just  and 
fair  to  the  extent  of  nearly  the  amount  of  the  tariff*.  A  part  of  this  he 
divides  with  his  workman,  but  it  is  readily  understood  that  the  work- 
man's share  is  small,  as  the  increase  of  his  wages  is  due  more  to  his 
productive  capacity  than  to  the  protective  tariff — American  skill  and 
American  machinery  enabling  him  to  produce  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
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foreign  competitor.  The  mannfactnrer  is  enabled  to  protect  himself 
against  home  competition  by  combines  to  limit  prodaction.  This,  how- 
ever, can  not  and  does  not  protect  the  wage  earner,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  lessening  work  destroys  employment. 

Third.  That  while  the  producer  of  nonstaple  products  of  the  fiEurm, 
the  prices  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  supply  and  demand  at  home,  is 
incidentally  protected  by  a  tariff  which  supplies  a  home  market,  those 
staple  products,  a  part  of  which  are  exported  and  sold  in  competition 
with  like  foreign  products  in  the  world's  central  market,  where  the 
price  is  fixed  not  only  for  the  article  sold  there  but  for  the  same  article 
sold  here  oh  the  American  farm,  the  price  being  the  same  at  both 
places,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  other  charges  from  the  farm 
to  Liverpool,  the  producers  of  these  staple  agricultural  products,  a 
part  of  which  are  exported,  are  not  only  not  l^nefited  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  tariff,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  larger  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  protection  given  the  manufacturer  through  the  tarifi^ 
the  price  of  what  the  farmer  sells  being  fixed  abroad  and  in  competition 
with  the  world's  products,  while  the  price  of  that  which  be  purchases 
is  advanced  at  home  through  protection. 

Fourth.  The  farmer  producing  exportable  products  adds  to  the  coun- 
try's wealth  at  the  rate  of  over  $600,000,000  every  year.  The  price  for 
this  immense  sum  of  our  products  is  fixed  abroad  in  competition  with 
like  products,  produced  on  the  cheapest  lands,  with  the  cheapest  labor, 
paid  with  the  cheapest  money,  and  using  the  very  best  machinery  for 
such  productive  purposes  that  is  made  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  price  of  that  very  much  greater  portion  used  at  home  is  fixed  at 
exactly  the  same  figure  by  the  same  competition,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  entailing  the  same  injustice  to  these  wealth  and  bread  pro- 
ducers of  our  country.  That  is,  the  foreign  and  home  price  for  these 
products  are  the  same,  less  transportation  and  other  charges,  and  are 
fixed  abroad  under  free  trade  witii  the  world's  competition,  while  tlie 
producer  is  compelled  to  buy  his  supplies  in  a  protected  market. 

Fifth.  While  the  actual  trade  balances  are  in  our  favor,  so  far  as  buy- 
ing and  selling  are  concerned,  we  are  in  reality  going  annually  deeper 
into  debt  to  foreign  countries.  The  interest  on  public,  corporate,  and 
private  indedtedness  abroad  now  exceeds  $350,000,000;  we  pay  to  for- 
eigners for  handling  our  ocean  transportation  over  $100,000,000;  our 
millionaires  spend  abroad  another  hundred  millions;  aliens  send  hence 
another  hundred  millions;  while  over  $50,000,000  are  paid  eaeh  year 
for  insurance;  or  a  grand  total  of  $700,000,000,  from  which,  if  we  deduct 
the  trade  balances,  we  have  an  annual  increase  of  foreign  debt  of  over 
$450,000,000,  which  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  essential  in  statesmanship  would  seem  to  be  how  to  reduce 
this  adverse  balance  and  turn  it  into  a  balance  in  our  favor.  Individ- 
ual liberty  being  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  Government,  we  can 
not  restrict  those  who  are  rich  from  "pursuing  happiness"  abroad  and 
scattering  their  millions  among  the  nobility  of  Europe.  As  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  place  a  duty  on  exports,  we  are  unable  to  restrict  the 
Chinese  and  Italians  from  exporting  their  savings.  We  can,  liowever, 
restrict  this  class  of  immigration  and  save  much  to  our  nation  and  its 
workingmen.  By  a  liberal  system  of  protection  to  American  ships, 
when  used  for  the  purpose,  not  of  bringing  foreign  goods  to  our  coun- 
try to  compete  with  our  manufacturers  and  wage  earners,  but  when 
carrying  hence  products  of  American  farms,  mines,  and  factories  so  as 
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to  increase  our  exports  and  decrease  our  imports  and  forei^  debts. 
We  can  save  the  $100,000,000  paid  oat  for  ocean  transportation  and  a 
large  part  of  the  insurance  sent  to  old  mother  England.  By  a  liberal 
policy  of  export  bounties  on  all  products  sent  abroad  in  American 
ships  we  can  easily  turn  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor  and  pay  off 
our  foreign  debts  and  restore  prosperity  to  our  farms,  and  thereby 
to  our  factories  and  mines. 

The  man  who  sells  more  than  he  buys  is  the  one  who  grows  rich. 
We  are  not  doing  this.  I  mean,  to  be  literal,  our  outgo  is  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $450,000,000  greater  than  we  are  able  to  meet,  or 
very  nearly  6  per  cent  on  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country,  estimating 
it  to  be,  in  spite  of  these  hard  times,  $75,000,000,000.  The  continuation 
of  such  a  drain  means  continued  hard  times  and  worse  distress.  !Noue 
can  deny  that  some  remedy  should  be  devised  to  assist  in  reviving  the 
farming*  interests  of  our  country,  which  we  are  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  prosperous,  because  only  28  per  cent  of  the  farms 
are  mortgaged. 

If  equality  and  equity  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  our  Government  rests,  then  if  it  is  fair  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer and  miner  it  is  equally  as  fair  to  protect  the  farmer.  We  know 
that  he  feeds  us  all ;  that  his  prosperity  means  busy  hours  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  miners  of  America;  that  happiness  and  wealth  (compara- 
tive, of  course)  around  the  log  fire  in  the  old  homestead  not  only  means 
wealth  for  the  manufacturer  and  work  for  the  wage  earner,  but  it  means 
peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity  for  our  country;  but  so  long  as  the  farmer 
raises  his  crops  at  a  loss  per  acre,  so  long  as  the  sherifi's  red  flag  floats 
over  the  mortgaged  homes  of  the  settlers  on  the  prairies  of  the  West  or 
the  fertile  valleys  and  sandy  slopes  of  the  South,  so  long  will  prosperity 
refuse  to  come  again;  so  long  as  hard  times  hang  around  the  farmer's 
cabin  door,  so  long  will  its  reflection  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  homes  of 
the  workingmeu  of  New  England.  Under  such  conditions  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  patriotic  representative  of  the  i)eople  to  carefully  con- 
sider how  best  to  promote  the  farmer's  welfare,  how  best  to  make  his, 
the  foundation  industry,  pay.  I  believe  I  have  tried  conscientiously  to 
see  how  this  could  be  doue,  and  I  find  but  two  ways  by  which  his 
condition  can  be  benefited: 

One  is  to  increase  the  circulating  medium,  to  expand  the  currency. 
With  this  matter  this  committee  is  not  charged. 

The  other  is  to  raise  the  price  of  his  products,  artificially,  just  as  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  or  mined  product  is  raised.  It  would  be 
impossible  and  absurd  to  consider  a  plan  of  paying  a  bounty  on  pro- 
duction, and  that  is  not  what  is  needed,  but  this  committee  can  well 
afford  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  advisability  of  enabling  the  pro- 
ducer of  staple  products  to  reach  a  foreign  market  with  his  products 
and  meet  on  equal  grounds  his  competitor — the  coolie,  the  fellah,  the 
muzhik,  the  ryot,  and  the  peon.  This  may  strike  you  as  wild  and 
impossible,  but  if  you  will  consider  it  without  political  prejudice  and 
from  an  economic  standpoint  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  just,  but 
practical.  The  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Meredith,  prepared  by  Captain 
Bates,  ex-United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  and  now  before 
your  committee,  should  receive  your  most  careful  consideration. 

This  measure,  or  something  on  the  same  line,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the 
only  possible  way  by  which  the  farmer  who  produces  staples  can  be 
protected  against  the  inequalities  of  any  taiiff',  high  or  low. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  HON.  HORACE  G.  SVOVEB,  A  EEPBE- 
SENTATIVE  EBOM  THE  STATE  OE  MICHIGAN. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Tbe  people  of  the  Seventh  district  of  Michijsran,  which  has  a  lake 
and  river  coast  of  something  like  300  miles,  reaching  from  nearly  the 
head  of  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  corjiorate  limits  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
think  that  their  condition,  so  far  as  tariff  matters  are  concerned,  couhl 
be  largely  improved,  and,  in  their  behalf,  I  herewith  submit  some  of 
these  conditions  to  your  consideration. 

Canada  has  long  had  a  duty  on  small  fruits  and  garden  truck,  which 
have  been  admitted  free  very  largely  to  our  country  from  there,  and 
which  has  worked  serious  harm  to  our  gardeners  and  small-fruit  grow- 
ers, as  well  as  farmers  in  general.  The  Canadian  duty  on  peaches  is 
1  cent  per  pound,  upon  small  fruits  2  cents  per  pound,  on  garden  truck 
and  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  stock,  all  kinds  of  plants  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  includes  all  nursery 
stock  except  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  on  which  there  is  a 
specific  duty  of  3  cents  each.  AH  of  these  we  admit  free;  and  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  encourage  these  industries  just  across  the  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit  rivers,  and  the  establishing  of  important  industries  there 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  where  people  engaged  in  them  have  access 
to  the'markets  of  both  countries,  instead  of  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
where  but  one  side  could  be  reached.  Our  gardeners,  particularly  in 
the  southern  end  of  Macomb  County,  and  also  in  Oakland  and  Wayne 
counties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  also  in  8t. 
Clair  County  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and 
Marine  City,  have  undoubtedly  been  much  injured  by  reason  of  these 
articles  being  admitted  free  from  Canada. 

This  matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Horticultu- 
ral Society  and  also  to  the  county  horticultural  societies,  and  I  attach 
herewith  a  copy  of  resolution  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  your  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  st-atement 
now  submitted.    ( liixhibit  A.) 

The  McKinley  tariff  was  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  afforded  a  fair 
protection  to  American  farmers;  yet  in  some  respects  it  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  people  on  the  border.  For  instance,  under  the  McKinley 
law,  berries  from  the  Canadian  side  were  admitted  free,  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  placed  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  them.  The 
McKinley  law  also  placed  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  barrel  on  grapes, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  totally  inadequate  and  practically  no  pro- 
tection at  all.  We  submit  that  grapes  should  pay  duty  by  the  pound, 
not  less  than  1  cent;  berries,  instead  of  being  free,  should  pay  at  least 
as  high  a  duty  as  is  charged  upon  the  other  side.  The  change  also  on 
very  many  products  of  the  farm  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties, 
made  by  the  Wilson  schedule,  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

These  matters  with  reference  to  the  Seventh  district  of  Michigan 
have  been  examined  and  figures  carefully  compiled  with  reference  to 
them  by  Frank  B.  Nellis,  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Monitor,  and  I  also 
attach  herewith  a  printed  statement  of  these  matters,  as  compiled  by 
him,  in  which  I  fully  concur.    (Exhibit  B.) 

What  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Seventh  district  of  Michigan  is 
true  with  regard  to  farmers  generally  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in 
the  Northwest. 

Hobaoe  G.  Snoyeb,  M.  0. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

A  oommuDication  from  tbe  horticulturists  of  St.  Clair  Conuty  was  referred  to  this 
committee,  who  have  carefully  considered  it  and  do  recommend  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

MeBolredf  Thsit  the  secretary  of  the  society  address  each  of  the  Michigan  represent- 
atiyes  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Represeutatives  aH  follows:  The 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  annual  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids, 
December  2,  1896,  respectfully  calls  your  attention  to  the  tarifi'laws  regarding  sum- 
mer fruits,  vei^etables,  and  nursery  stock,  which,  as  they  now  exist,  allow  these  prod- 
ucts to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  duty  free,  while  iiur  own 
gardeners  and  farmers  are  required  to  pay  duty  fur  sending  such  pro4lucts  iuto 
Canada,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  berries,  to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  correspondingly 
large  duties  upon  all  other  such  fruits  and  nursery  stock.  We  submit  that  this  is  a 
hardship  and  a  tax  upon  our  people,  from  which  tuey  should  be  relieved,  and  we  ask 
that  you  give  the  matter  immediate  attention,  with  a  view  to  so  amending  our  laws 
as  to  correct  the  evlL 

W.  W.  Tracy, 
J.  F.  Taylok, 

W.  W.  RORK, 

Committee. 
EXHIBIT  B. 

1HX  FABMlUtB'  TARIFV. 

[Vrom  the  Mount  Ctomans  Monitor.] 

Under  the  MoEinley  tariff,  duties  on  principal  agricultural  products  competing 
with  Michigan  and  all  other  border  farmers  (and  indirectly  with  all  American 
farmers)  were  as  follows : 


Artioie. 


Cattle per  head 

Sheep do.. 

Hay per  ton 

Straw,  30  per  cent  ad  Yalorem. 

Eggs per  doten 

Uorsee per  head 

Potatoes perbuahel 

fioffs per  head 

Barley per  bushel 

Cabbage per  head 

Batter per  pound 

Cheese do.. 

Com per  bushel 

Wheat do.. 

Oats do  . 

Lard per  ponnd 

Bacon  and  ham do.. 


Bate. 


$10.00 
1.50 
4.00 

.06 
30.00 
.25 
1.60 
.30 
.03 
.06 
.06 
.15 
.25 
.15 
.02 
.05 


Article. 


Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  .per  poond . 

Broom  corn per  ton. 

Poultry,  dressed per  pound. 

Poultry,  live do... 

Honey per  gallon. 

Grapes per  barrel. 

Onions perbuahel. 

Apples do... 

HojM periKrand. 

Mi& per  gallon. 

Berries 

Vegetobles,  olht^r.  in  natural  stoto,  23  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Beans per  bushel. 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Con  meal ^ do... 


Bate. 


$0.0S 
8.00 
.06 
.02 
.20 
.U) 
.40 
.25 
.15 
.05 

Free. 


.40 

.Ifi 


These  duties  in  the  main  afforded  a  fair  protection  to  American  farmers.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  with  few  exceptions  they  were  specific  duties,  and  thus  prevented 
frauds  through  undervaluation. 

The  McKinley  law  was  not  absolutely  right,  however.  The  duty  of  60  cents  a 
barrel  on  grapes  was  wholly  inadequate,  and  practically  no  protection  at  all.  Grapes 
should  pay  by  the  pound,  and  at  least  a  cent  a  pound.  Berries,  instead  of  being  free, 
should  pay  (all  kinds)  not  less  than  3  cents  a  quart.  Vegetables  not  specified,  should 
be  specified,  all  of  them,  and  a  specific  duty  put  on  each  kind.  We  believe  that  the 
duty  should  be  increased  on  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  Every  ad  valorem  duty 
should  be  stricken  off. 

The  Wilson  law  that  took  the  place  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  is  an  abomination,  and 
Midiigan  Congressmen  in  helping  to  frame  the  new  tariff  can  profitably  consider  its 
deficiencies.  The  Wilson  law  put  certain  products,  among  them  cabbage,  milk,  and 
broom  com,  on  the  free  list.  It  reduced  duties  enormously,  and  b^  the  substitution 
of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  has  added  to  an  insufficient  tariff  gross  fraud  upon 
the  revenue.  Undervaluation  has  almost  wholly  destroyed  whatever  of  protection 
the  law  was  designed  to  afford. 
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A  comparison  will  show  how  this  has  been  accomplished.    Here  is  the  Wilson  law 
schedule,  affecting  products  named  above : 


Articles. 


Cattie. 
Sheep 


Straw 

Eggs 

Horses 

Potatoes 

Hogs 

Barley 

Cabbage 

Butter 

Cheese 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Lard 

BaooB  and  liam 

Fresh  beef,  luutton,  aad  pork. 

Poultry,  live. -r 

Poultry,  dressed 

Honey 

Grapes 

OnioBS 


Apples  .^. 

Hops 

Mifk 

Berries 

Vsgetables,  other  than  in  natural  state. 

Beans 

Bttokwheat 

Corn  meal 


Sate. 


30  peroent  ad  raloreai. 

Do. 
$2  per  ton. 
15  per  cent  ad  raloraD. 

3  cents  per  doxen. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  cents  per  bushel. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

4  cents  per  ponnd. 

Do. 
20  per  cent  ad  valoren. 

Bo. 
1  eent  per  pound, 
ao  per  eent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
1  cent  per  pound. 
8  cents  per  poand. 
10  cents  per  «dlon. 
90  per  eent  ad  vidorem. 
20  cents  per  bushel. 
20  per  eent  ad  valorem. 
8  cents  perpennd. 
!Pree. 


10  per  eent  ad 

20  per  eent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  operation  of  the  measare  may  be  Jndged  by  the  folUwiag  oomparatiTe  table 
showing  imports  of  eleven  articles  at  the  pert  of  Detroit. 


Artielee. 


Penltry , 

Corn 

Oats de 

1^«» * 

Hay 

Beef 

ICutton de 

Straw 

Barley hwheli 

Potatoes .i.. de.. 

Wool 


Two  yean 
oMer 

HoKlnl^ 
bfll. 


15S,822 

l,d4e 

2,406 

125,975 

84 

45.750 

1,500 

24 

12,036 

33,840 

5, 


WilMn-Ger> 
man  Mil. 


IIS,  347 

3,883 

22.483 

SIX,  278 

2,880 

848,858 

«,328 

371 

58,441 

88, 8» 


The  Republican  party  is  pledffod  to  glTe  the  fkmer  a  tariff  ttat  will  j^Miectbim. 
We  wenld  like  to  see  that  tariif  made  prohihtiary. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  HON.  CEAXLBB  BAMIEL8,  A  SBPXE 
SEHTATIVE  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  TOEK 

OOMMITTEE  ON  W1.YS  AlO)  MEANS: 

A  large  part  of  the  district  which  I  haye  the  h»Dor  to  reprecxait  is 
along  the  Oanadiaii  border,  or  contigaoas  to  it,  and  is  therefore  greatlj' 
affected  by  the  importation  of  agricultural  productions  from  the  Cana- 
dian Province  of  Ontario.  These  productions  sure  mainly  the  same  as 
the  agricultural  products  of  western  New  York.  The  land  in  that 
Province  along  the  border  is  much  cheaper  than  similar  land  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  recompense  paid  for  agricultural  labor  is  much 
lower  there  than  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  result  is  that  the 
Canadian  farmers  along  the  border  carry  their  productions  to  the 
border  cities,  chiefly  Buffalo  and  Lockport,  and  after  paying  the  present 
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rates  of  costoms  duties  on  the  articles,  can  and  do  sell  tbem  at  prices 
below  those  remunerating  American  farmers  for  their  own  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

For  example,  hay  in  large  quantities  is  drawn  from  5  to  15  miles  in 
the  interior,  the  duty  of  $2  a  ton  is  paid  on  it,  and  then  it  is  sold  at 
rates  which  crowd  down  what  would  otherwise  be  its  fair  market  price. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  nearly  all  agricultural  products,  farinaceous 
substances,  dairy  products,  live  animals,  farm  and  field  products  men- 
tioned in  sections  or  subdivisions  189  to  208  of  the  present  revenue  law; 
and  the  like  efifect  extends  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  duties 
payable  by  the  Canadian  importer  upon  most  of  these  articles  are  now 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  they  were  under  the  revenue  law  of 
1890,  and  to  that  extent  benefit  the  Canadian  producer  by  enabling  him 
to  undersell  the  American  farmer  in  our  own  markets. 

The  act  of  1890  placed  the  American  market  for  agricultural  products 
more  nearly  in  the  hands  of  the  American  producer,  and  gave  him  then 
only  a  slight  profit  on  the  products  of  his  labor  and  his  land.  At  the 
best  he  has  been  a  sufferer  from  low  prices  during  quite  a  series  of  years, 
and  by  the  law  of  1894  his  misfortunes  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  reducing  his  prices  and  giving  what  profit  there  may  be  in  the  mar- 
ket to  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  Province,  who  neither  contribute  nor 
do  anything  for  the  support  or  maintenance  of  our  own  Government,  or 
of  American  institutions.  All  the  advantages  in  these  pursuits  are 
extended  to  and  provided  for  people  who  bear  none  of  our  burdens,  and 
the  agriculturists  of  western  New  York  are  naturally  led  to  ask  what 
advantage  our  Government,  which  we  help  to  support.,  has  been  or  now 
is  securing  to  us.  The  inquiry  is  entirely  nataral,  and  can  not  fail  as 
long  as  the  present  condition  continues  to  create  disaffection  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  minds  of  a  reflecting  and  intelligent  as  well  as  worthy 
I>ortion  of  our  people. 

Rationally  it  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  it  may  be  reasonably  practical,  to  remove  this 
ground  of  just  complaint.  With  the  increased  duties  prescribed  for 
these  products  by  the  law  of  1890,  the  cause  of  complaint  was  corre- 
Bi>ondingly  reduced,  and  the  farming  x>eople  along  the  border,  and  par- 
ticularly of  western  New  York  where  the  passage  is  so  short  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  substantial  resto- 
ration on  their  products  of  that  system  or  scale  of  duties. 

They  are  our  own  citizens,  obedient  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  other 
exactions  of  Government,  and  in  their  pursuits  should  be  protected 
against  unjust  discriminations  from  other  countries.  Other  govern- 
ments endeavor  to  promote  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  own 
people,  and  •the  Government  of  this  great  Bepublic  can  wisely  do  no 
less.  An  object  of  its  creation  was  stated  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and  in  no  one  respect  can  that  be 
more  surely  done  than  by  securing  to  the  agriculturists  the  markets  of 
their  own  country,  instead  of  opening  them  to  the  people  of  another 
country,  who  can  in  no  emergency  be  relied  upon  for  either  assistance  or 
supi>ort. 

For  the  present  the  farming  public  of  western  New  York  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  substantial  restoration  of  the  customs  duties  prescribed 
by  the  revenue  act  of  1890,  and  in  their  behalf  I  respectfally  ask  that 
this  benefit  shall  be  secured  to  these  farmers  at  the  present  time,  or  in 
the  near  friture,  when  that  can  be  done.' 

Chas.  Daniels, 
Thirty-third  district^  State  of  New  Yark» 
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8TATEKENT  SUBMITTED  B7  HOV.  GEO.  W.  SPAULDINO,  A  EEPRE. 
SENTATIVE  FEOK  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAir. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Michigan  and  of  other  States  bordering 
on  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  indirectly  in  behalf 
of  all  American  farmers,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  their  pressing  need  of  a  tariff  which  will  afford  them  protection  on 
and  give  them  a  market  for  the  products  of  their  farms.  The  compe- 
tition between  the  Canadian  and  American  farmer  in  the  American 
markets  near  the  border  is  very  sharp,  and  in  almost  every  case,  under 
present  conditions,  the  Canadian  gets  the  better  of  the  fight.  This 
latter  fact  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  land  in  Canada,  cheaper  labor, 
and  cheaper  transportation.  The  slight  protection  which  might  have 
been  intended  under  the  present  law  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  under- 
valuation of  goods  due  to  the  ad  valorem  system. 

In  Michigan  I  find  that  the  markets  along  the  border  line  are  flooded 
with  Canadian-grown  produce  of  the  farm,  dairy,  and  garden.  1  am 
informed,  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  farmers  living  within  20  miles 
of  Detroit,  and  who  sell  their  products  in  the  market  of  that  city,  must 
start  for  the  city  in  the  night  time  in  order  to  get  a  stand  in  the  market 
the  next  morning,  for  if  they  do  not  start  this  early  all  the  market 
space  is  monopolized  by  the  Canadians.  This  is  also  true,  I  am  told, 
in  several  other  border  cities.  The  following  comparative  table  shows 
very  plainly  I  o  what  extent  we  furnish  a  market  for  Canadian  products. 
The  table  shows  the  imports  of  eleven  articles  at  the  port  of  Detroit 
alone  for  two  years  nnder  the  McKinley  law  as  compared  with  two  years 
under  the  Wilson  law.  I  would  also  most  respectfully  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  although  the  importations  under  the  McKinley  law  were 
much  less,  on  account  of  the  higher  tariff  the  revenue  is  not  very 
different. 


Articles. 


Poultry pounds. 

Com bashels. 

Oats do... 

"E^gi dozens. 

£^y tonn. 

Beef pounds . 

Mutton do... 

Straw t  on  s . 

Barley bushels . 

Potatoes do . . . 

Wool polinds. 


TX"  I  Two  y~« 

vT^iTJ^i^w,        under 
Wll   ^  Wilson  biU- 


150,822 

l.MO 

2,408 

125,975 

84 

45,750 

12.636 

33,840 

5,899 


275,347 

3.863 

22,483 

218,278 

2.390 

348,356 

65,325 

371 

53,441 

99,675 

280,525 


Buffalo  furnishes  a  market  for  the  fatted  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  live-stock  raisers  of  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  hardly  able  to  compete  with  those  of 
Ontario,  as  the  transportation  from  these  States  to  Buffalo  is  more  than 
the  transportation  f^om  Ontario  with  the  present  slight  ad  valorem 
duty  added. 

The  Canadian  farmer,  though,  is  not  the  only  one  we  have  to  compete 
with.  Last  year  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  a  farmer,  living 
"'ear  Brechin  on  the  water  front  of  that  country.    In  talking  with  him, 
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I  learned  that  he  was  raising  potatoes  for  the  Kew  York  and  Boston 
market.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  do  tbis,  as  I  did  not  then  think  it 
possible  that  one  so  far  away  could  compete  with  the  farmers  of  our 
own  country.  He  informed  me  that  he  paid  what  was  equivalent  in 
our  money  to  $7  per  acre  rent.  Labor  in  Scotland  was  cheaper.  The 
crop  per  acre  was  larger  than  the  average  crop  in  this  country,  and 
the  freight  aud  duty  from  his  home  was  less  than  the  transportation 
from  any  of  the  middle  western  States. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  committee  to  regulate 
these  things,  and  would  suggest  but  a  few  things  in  concluding;  first, 
that  we  return  to  specific  duties,  as  under  the  present  system  the  little 
protection  which  would  otherwise  be  afforded  is  destroyed  by  under- 
valuation, and  further  I  would  suggest  that  in  most  all  cases  the  duties 
levied  upon  farm  products  by  the  McKinley  law  were  just,  and  afforded 
the  much  needed  i)rotection  to  the  farming  interests,  aud  I  would  most 
respectfully  urge  a  return  to  these  duties  with  the  exceptions  that  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  quart  be  placed  on  berries  of  all  sorts  which  are 
now  and  were  under  the  McKinley  law  free,  and  that  instead  of  a  tariff 
of  60  cents  per  barrel  on  grapes  under  the  McKinley  law  that  a  tariff 
of  1  cent  per  pound  be  substituted. 

Geo.  W.  SpauldinGj  M.  C. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  KEAUS  &  STETTEV,  OF  HEW  YORK,  N.  7. 

New  York,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  presenting  to  you  herewith  our  suggestions  as  to  tariff  changes 
we  hope  you  will  look  over  them  thoroughly  and  make  such  changes  as 
you  think  advisable.  You  will  find  that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  seed,  food,  and  produce  trade  only. 

This  country  being  an  agricultural  one,  all  articles  that  are  produced 
by  tilling  the  land  should  be  free  of  duty.  There  is  more  than  sufficient 
produced  to  supply  the  population  of  this  country,  and  a  large  surplus 
is  available  most  of  the  time  to  supply  other  countries.  It  is  only  when 
our  crops  turn  out  to  be  failures  that  we  are  compelled  to  draw  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  other  countries.  If  our  Government  levies 
duties  on  such  goods  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  people  of  our  country 
will  have  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  would,  therefore,  be  best  to  have 
all  goods  which  are  brought  forth  by  cultivation  of  the  land  put  on  the 
free  list.  However,  as  on  the  other  hand,  this  Government  being  in 
somewhat  straightened  circumstances,  it  would  probably  bo  a  better 
plan  to  levy  a  reasonable  duty  on  goods  which  are  grown  in  other 
countries,  in  order  that  there  be  a  reasonable  revenue  from  such 
products.  Should  the  tariff*  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  Western  States 
become  a  law,  most  articles  in  the  agricultural  line  would  be  made 
prohibitive.  Prohibition  of  imports  on  such  goods  will  have  the  effect 
with  the  working  classes,  or  the  poorer  population  of  the  country,  of 
making  them  suffer,  and  the  Government  will  be  without  revenue  on 
such  goods.  We  would  also  ask  you  to  consider  the  better  i)lan  to 
bring  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under  a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

The  reason  this  measure  id  particularly  advisable  is  that  it  would 
save,  first,  many  litigations  between  importers  aud  the  Government; 
second,  it  would  put  all  on  the  same  footing;  and  third,  it  would  do 
away  with  fraudulent  undervaluations^  and  would  protect  the  honest 
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merchant^  and  in  consequence  heavy  losses  to  oar  mercantile  commanity 
would  be  avoided. 

For  example,  according  to  the  present  law,  where  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  an  importer  may  take  advantage  of  a  low  market  abroad 
in  January  to  buy  his  goods,  with  the  intention  of  shipping  them  in  the 
month  of  July.  If  at  the  time  of  shipment  the  market  for  such  articles, 
on  account  of  crop  failure  or  speculative  motives,  should  have  risen 
abroad,  the  importer  who  has  taken  his  chances  in  baying  at  an  early 
date,  according  to  the  present  law,  has  to  raise  his  invoice  to  the  market 
value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  is  not  allowed  to  enter  his  goods  at 
the  price  at  which  he  actually  purchased,  and  in  consequence  is  obliged 
to  pay  duty  on  a  higher  price,  and  not  being  allowed  to  raise  the  invoice 
value  may  also  be  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  market  has  declined  he  is  not  permitted  to 
invoice  the  goods  at  the  market  value  then,  but  at  the  cost  when  pur- 
chased. 

It  can  be  proven  satisfactorily  that  many  articles  in  the  schedule  of 
agriculture  are  not  articles  of  luxury,  but  are  used  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population  for  their  requirements.  While  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
put  them  on  the  free  list,  it  would  certainly  be  proper  to  levy  a  reason- 
able duty  only. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  such  articles  as  dried 
beans,  pease,  and  lentils,  and  also  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions,  etc. 

Beans,  one  of  the  necessary  articles  of  food  of  the  working  classes, 
will  only  be  imported  in  case  of  crop  failures  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  1895  and  1896  crops  of  the  United  States  were  so  abun- 
dant and  so  cheap  that  large  amounts  of  United  States  growth  were 
exported  to  Europe  instead  of  imported. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  1896  about  120,000  to  150,000  bushels  of  foreign 
beans,  which  during  the  year  of  1895  were  imported  into  this  country 
but  remained  in  United  States  bonded  warehouses,  had  to  be  reexported 
to  Europe,  as  the  market  value  of  our  own  product  was  so  extremely 
low  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  those  in  bonded  warehouses  into 
consumption  here,  prevented  by  the  enormous  duties  which  importers 
would  have  had  to  pay. 

This  shows  that  with  normal  harvests  we  do  not  need  the  assistance 
of  other  producing  countries,  while  on  the  other  side  the  masses  will 
have  to  suffer  when  our  crops  turn  out  insufficient.  We  only  state  as 
a  proof  of  the  above  the  importations  of  a  few  years. 

During  the  season,  October,  1892,  to  September,  1893,  the  imports  of 
dried  beans  amounted  to  over  1,000,000  bushels;  October,  1893,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  1,000,000  bushels;  October,  1894,  to  September,  1895, 
500,000  bushels;  October,  1895,  up  to  date  the  insignificant  amount  of 
3,000  bushels  only.  When  we  imported  beans  in  a  large  way  the  price 
for  our  domestic  beans  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
present  ones. 

For  reasons  stated  we  therefore  propose  to  have  a  specific  duty  of 
15  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  and  consider  this  ample  protection. 
The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  dried  pease,  potatoes,  and  onions. 

There  are  other  articles  in  the  agricultural  schedule  which  are  not 
necessities  of  human  life,  and  which  at  present  are  on  the  free  list,  or 
only  a  very  small  duty  is  levied  upon  them.  Most  of  these  goods  have 
ruled  at  from  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  in  price  in  previous  years 
without  affecting  the  consumption. 

Under  this  schedule  we  name  the  following  seeds:  Canary,  hemp, 
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rape,  millet,  snn  flower,  carraway,  anise,  fennel,  and  mastard.  The 
last-named  article  is  largely  produced  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
in  quite  suflicient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  here.  The  total 
importations  of  the  above  seeds  average  about  20,000,000  pounds  annu- 
ally, and  a  specific  duty  of  1  to  1^  cents  a  pound  would  yield  to  the 
Government  $200,000  or  $300,000  a  year. 

KbAUS  &  Stetten,  78  Park  Place. 


STATEMENT  MADE  B7  HON.  E.  J.  HILL,  A  BEPEESENTATIVE  FEOM 

THE  STATE  OF  COHHECTICUT. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  present  by  request  a  petition  of  the  farmers  of  southwestern  Con- 
necticut asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  customs  duties  of  1890  on 
X>otatoes,  onions,  hay,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 

I^he  farmers  of  my  district  havQ  found  themselves  driven  first  from 
grain  growing  to  cattle  raising,  and  then,  by  the  same  competition  of 
Western  lands  practically  given  by  this  Government  to  the  Western 
farmer,  driven  from  cattle  raising  to  the  production  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetaDles,  dairy  farming,  and  poultry  raising  for  near-by  markets. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wilson  bill  these  men  are  met  by  Canadian 
competition,  which  must  seek  a  New  England  and  New  York  market 
or  none,  and  which  by  water  transportation  can  reach  these  markets  at 
less  rates  than  can  be  afforded  to  our  farmers  100  miles  from  New  York 
or  Boston  by  rail.  As  they  look  ui>on  it,  and  I  agree  with  them,  the 
McKinley  duties  on  these  articles  were  practically  revenue  duties,  and 
their  reduction  was  substantially  a  gift  to  the  Dominion  farmers  of  just 
so  much.  Potatoes  have  been  sold  this  year  in  the  fields  of  Connecti- 
cut and  northern  New  York  at  less  than  the  present  custom  duty  per 
bushel,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  left  in  the  ground  undug. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  onions  have  been  shipped  into  New  York  City 
at  far  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  raising  them,  to  be  met  there  by  a 
product  of  a  much  cheaper  labor.  The  cost  of  labor  and  investment 
charges  on  many  of  the  small  fruits  and  dairy  products  bear  a  greater 
prox>ortion  to  the  marketable  product  than  the  labor  cost  of  many  of 
our  manufactures  to  the  finished  article.  New  England  can  supply  her 
own  people  with  hay,  potatoes,  onions,  eggs,  and  dairy  products,  and 
do  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  your  petitioners  see  no  reason  why 
Canadian  farmers  and  Bermudian  and  Egyptian  onion  growers  should 
have  firee  range  of  our  markets,  which  they  practically  do  have  when 
the  difierence  in  cost  of  labor  and  land  is  ignored  in  the  customs  rates. 

Connecticut  has  44,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  with  products 
aggregating  $18,000,000.  In  1889  our  farms  produced  55,000,000  gal- 
lons of  milk  and  only  1,500,000  bushels  of  corn;  more  than  7,000,000 
I>ounds  of  butter  and  only  7,000  bushels  of  wheat;  9,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  only  5,000  bushels  of  barley.  The  present  duties  compel 
the  abandonment  of  high  cultivation  at  heavy  labor  cost,  and  even  our 
hay  fields  have  become  an  expense  rather  than  a  means  of  support  to 
our  farmers. 

After  a  bitter  experience  of  four  years  Connecticut  farmers  and 
manufacturers  have  decided  by  an  overwhelming  vote  that  their  inter- 
ests are  identical. 
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MEKOBIAL  OF  COITNECTICXJT  FAEMEES,  PEESEETEI)  TO  TEE 

COKMITTEE  B7  ME.  BILL. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  vegetable  growers  of  southern  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  desire  to  have  the  figures  of  the  McKinley  tarifi'  on  onions  aud 
potatoes,  hay,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  restored,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  to  our  business  of  the  Wilson  tarifi'. 

E.  C.  BiRGE,  of  Southport,  and  128  others. 

THE  WAGES  OF  LABOE  IE  FEAECE. 

Lake  City,  Minn,,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  grower  of  nursery  stock  in  France, 
he  informed  me  that  their  manual  labor  cost  them  but  oO  cents  per  day 
for  men  and  40  cents  per  day  for  women,  and  that  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts they  labored  the  same  as  the  farmer — from  sun  to  sun.  We  pay 
$1.25  per  day  for  men  and  $  1  to  women  for  ten  hours  work.  As  a  result 
we  can  import  many  articles  at  a  saving  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  and 
every  item  imported  represents  just  so  much  labor  stolen  from  the 
American  laborer.  Surely  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  present  scale  of 
labor  in  this  industry  we  must  have  a  protective  tariff*;  otherwise  we 
will  import  the  goods. 

In  our  fair  North  Star  State  labor  has  seldom  gone  begging,  bat 
unless  we  do  have  a  protective  tarifi',  and  that  speedily,  wages  must  go 
down  or  the  imported  goods  will  force  men  out  of  work.  Our  associa- 
tion has  agreed  to  ask  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  on  all 
firuit,  ornamental  aud  tree  stocks,  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  each  on 
roses  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  afi 
other  fruit  plants,  vines,  etc. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  large  trade  in  British  America.  To-day  we 
have  none.  Their  turifi*  drove  us  out,  and  our  tarifi'  having  been 
removed,  Canadian  nursery  stock  has  become  a  strong  competitor  in 
our  own  markets. 

We  took  down  the  bars  to  let  Canadian  nursery  stock  into  our  mar- 
kets, and  then  loaned  the  same  bars  to  them  to  obstruct  the  sale  of  our 
goods  in  their  country — and  our  laborer  is  left  to  cover  the  patches  and 
rents  in  his  garments  and  his  blushes  with  his  hands  and  we  still  cry 
"Tariff  for  revenue  only."  Bah !  Put  a  tight  board  fence  around  the 
United  States  and  exclude  the  world,  and  we  still  have  all  the  elements 
essential  to  prosperity  and  happiness  for  our  people  within  our  borders. 
Then  why  in  God's  name  should  we  oppose  protection,  the  only  safe- 
guard and  defense  of  our  workmen f  But  I'll  stop;  you  hear  this  in  a 
better  and  worse  expression  every  day. 

J.  Cole  Doughty. 

ITEW  YORK  FARMERS  PETITION  FOR  McEDTLET  RATES. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  at  Calverton,in  the  First  Congressional 
district  of  New  York  State,  desire  that  the  provisions  of  the  so  called 
McKinley  tariff'  in  Schedule  G  (relating  to  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
other  farm  products)  be  reenacted. 

Wm.  H.  Hall  vet  and  15  others. 
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AORICULTTJEE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HEAD  OF  PROSPEEITY. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  30, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  yon  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
measure  about  to  be  considered  by  Congress  and  to  give  you,  in  brief, 
my  views  as  a  business  man  on  this  important  question. 

While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  country  must  either  have 
increased  revenues  or  reduce  expenses,  and  while  I  am  also  heartily  in 
favor  of  ample  protection  to  our  manufacturers  that  will  enable  them 
to  compete  with  foreign-made  goods  and  also  to  pay  good,  living  wages 
to  our  mechanics,  my  letter  to  you  is  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturers  as  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  I 
have  no  fear  but  the  manufacturers  will  be  taken  care  of,  but  from  past 
experience  am  afraid  that  the  great  body  of  consumers  upon  our  farms 
will  not  be  represented  as  their  large  interests  demand. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  lean  not  see  where  any  material  or  last- 
ing benefit  is  to  come  to  this  country,  or  how  general  business  is  to  be 
benefited  by  passing  a  new  tariff  law  in  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  prosperity  is  ever  going  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try it  must  start  from  the  fountain  head — ^the  great  agricultural  class — 
and  it  will  then  soon  reach  out  to  all  classes.  With  all  the  tariff  to 
manufacturers  that  the  most  greedy  could  desire  there  can  be  no  great 
benefit  unless  consumers  are  in  condition  to  buy,  and  this  is  just  the 
trouble  with  the  country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  farmers  of  Michigan  are  suffering  under  the 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  that  in  the  new  measure  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  the  interests  of  this  large  class  of  our  citizens  should 
be  most  carefully  looked  after,  and  in  every  instance  the  largest  pro- 
tection given  that  is  possible.  Wool  should  by  all  means  be  protected, 
as  under  the  present  condition  the  sheep  industry  is  nearly  ruined. 
Michigan  farmers  should  also  be  protected  from  all  Canadian  products 
by  an  absolute  Chinese  wall  that  would  shut  out  importation  of  all  the 
smaller  products  of  our  farms,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  hay,  beans,  pota- 
toes, barley,  and  all  live  stock. 

D.  C.  Delamatek. 

EXPORT  BOUNTY  WANTED. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Springdale,  Cedar  County,  Iowa, 
most  respectfully  petition  you  to  give  us  a  bounty  of  15  cents  per 
bushel  on  corn,  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  pork  and  beef,  for  its  produc- 
tion. We  claim  that  Iowa  has  the  most  favored  climate  and  soil  on 
earth  for  the  production  of  these  staple  articles  of  food.  We  are  pro- 
ducing the  above-named  articles  at  the  above-named  prices  and  it  is 
the  lowest  possible  living  price  that  they  can  be  produced  for.  We 
believe  our  baby  industry  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  your  sympathy  and 
protection  as  any  of  the  other  baby  industries,  as,  for  instance,  the 
iron,  woolen,  cotton,  and  sugar  industries,  with  their  many  branches. 
"V^e  hold  that  to  grant  these  several  industries  protection  without  like 
favor  to  us  is  to  burden  us  beyond  our  power  to  endure.  Besides,  your 
honorable  body  has  established  aprecedent  in  the  granting  of  a  bounty 
to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  that  is  parallel  to  our  own,  in 
that  they  have  a  mine  of  wealth  in  their  soil  and  climate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  We  ask  for  simple  justice  at  your  hands.  **A  fair 
field  and  a  fair  fight,  for  fair  play  is  a  jewel  of  great  price." 

D.  B.  Morrison,  and  11  others. 
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HEKOBIAL  FROM  CITIZEirS  OF  PRIHCESS  AKHE  COUNTT,  VA. 

Lynnhavbn,  Va.,  December  28^  1897. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Princess  Anne  County,  Ya.,  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  pursuits,  most  respectfully  petition  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  to  be  heard  in  regard 
to  Schedules  O  and  K  of  the  new  tarift  bill  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  said  committee. 

We  demand  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  the  same 
amount  of  protection  that  is  accorded  other  industries.  Heretofore, 
and  notably  in  our  present  tarifif,  this  has  not  been  done.  Free  wool 
and  protected  woolen  manufactures  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that  meet 
our  approbation.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  great  depression  in 
the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farms  of  this  country  and  that  there 
is  much  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  it 
will  be  doing  no  more  than  wisdom  and  justice  demand  if  the  present 
and  succeeding  sessions  of  Congress  will  endeavor  to  give  such  needed 
relief  as  is  in  their  power  to  give,  by  wise  and  patriotic  legislation.  We 
are  not  '^  incidental  protectionists"  and  do  not  ask  for  ourselves  more 
than  we  are  willing  to  accord  to  others. 

According  to  official  tables  about  one-third  of  our  imports  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm,  and  of  this  amount  f ally  $220,000,000  have  been  for 
things  our  own  farms  can  produce  just  as  well  as  not.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  hay  in  the  Wilson  bill  from  $4  to  $2  per  ton,  and  on 
eggs  from  5  to  3  cents  a  dozen,  has  been  the  cause  of  vast  quantities  of 
these  products  pouring  in  on  our  markets  to  the  injury  of  our  own  pro- 
ducers. We  thereby  opened  our  markets  to  Canada  and  all  the  world, 
and  they  have  not  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  Last  year  we 
received  126,000  dozen  eggs  from  China,  9,000  dozen  from  Mexico,  and 
950,000  dozen  from  Canada,  while  in  1895  Canada  alone  deluged  us  with 
2,700,000  dozen. 

The  lowering  of  the  rate  on  potatoes  from  25  to  15  cents  a  bushel  has 
likewise  resulted  injuriously  to  American  growers.  Transportation 
charges  from  Glasgow  and  other  English  ports,  are  often  less  when 
carried  in  English  tramp  steamers  to  New  York,  than  railroad  rates 
from  many  sections  of  our  own  country.  The  duty  on  onions  and 
honey  and  various  other  farm  products  is  at  present  so  low  as  to  inju- 
riously afifect  those  important  industries.  Without  attempting  to  dic- 
tate to  your  honorable  committee  any  particular  specific  rates  of  duty, 
we  do  nevertheless  pray  for  a  sufficient  increase  over  present  rates  on 
all  the  various  products  of  the  farm  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  com- 
petition to  secure  American  markets  to  our  own  countrymen. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  Eau. 
Samuel  Eau. 
John  Tyler. 
Geo.  K.  Lanodon. 
Uriah  Sellick. 
M.  A.  Brooker. 
Wm.  M.  May. 
E.  E.  Brooker. 
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BIVEBHEAD  TOWH  AGRICULTUEE  S0CIET7. 

EiYEBHEAD,  N.  Y.,  January  2^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  committee  representing  the  above  society,  realizing  that  the 
present  tariff  laws  are  not  in  accord  with  our  best  interests  as  an 
agricaltnral  community  and  of  the  people  in  general,  we  wonld  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  Schedule  G  of  the  law  of 
1894,  and  ask  that  specific  duties  be  substituted  in  place  of  ad  valorem, 
in  all  cases  where  the  articles  can  be  so  enumerated,  and  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  following  articles  be  adjusted  as  follows:  Com,  20  cents  per 
bushel;  beans,  40  cents;  wheat,  25  cents;  onions,  40  cents;  oats,  15 
cents;  rye,  15  ceuts;  potatoes,  30  cents;  cauliflower,  salt<ed  for  pickles, 
at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  gallon;  all  other  pickles,  in  jars,  bottles,  or 
casks,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  other  vegetables  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  schedule,  in  natural  state,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Apples,  green,  60  cents  per  barrel;  butter,  6  cents  per  i)ound;  eggs,  5 
cents  per  dozen ;  pork,  2  cents  per  i>ound ;  dressed  poultry,  4  cents  per 
pound;  hay,  $4  per  ton;  straw,  $3  per  ton. 

H.  L.  Hallock, 

President. 
B.  A.  Fanning, 
F.  B.  Keene, 

Committee. 

AMEEICAN  MABXETS  FOR  AMEEIGANS. 

Shiokshinny,  Pa.,  January  2, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Don't  forget  the  farmer  in  formulating  your  tariff  bill.  If  anyone 
needs  protection,  he  does.  We  can  produce  more  than  enough  to  supply 
this  country.  We  pay  the  taxes  and  help  support  this  Government,  and 
if  need  be  fight  for  it,  hence  if  foreigners  want  to  compete  with  us  in 
our  market  let  them  pay  for  it,  for  their  allegiance  and  support  are 
given  to  another  Government.  Duty  on  foreign  products  does  not  nec- 
essarily enhance  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  consumers.  Look  at  coffee. 
Now  free  of  duty,  it  costs  the  consumer  25  to  38  cents  per  pound. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  duty  was  on,  it  was  cheaper  than  now.  I 
bought  it  then  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  for  $1.  Sugar  is  but  little  lower 
now  than  when  there  was  2  cents  per  pound  duty.  It  is  all  right  to 
protect  manufacturers  if  they  give  the  benefit  of  it  to  their  hands  in 
increased  wages — that  is  what  it  is  intended  for;  but,  unless  they  must, 
they  do  not  always  do  this. 

Bowman  Gabbison. 

poor  but  iruMEEons. 

Nobth  Washington,  Ohio,  Jan.  2, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  my  neighbors  and  myself,  and  the  large  number  of  your 
fellow-citizens  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
families  in  the  business  of  gardening,  trucking,  and  poultry  raising,  I 
write  to  ask  you  to  restore  the  McKinley  tariff'  on  onious,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes;  eggs,  and  poultry.    The  Wilson  law  reduced  the  tariff  on  onions 
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one-half,  or  20  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  10  cents;  eggs,  4  cents;  and 
makes  cabbage  free,  and  the  markets  are  filled  with  imported  onions 
and  cabbage,  and  at  times  with  potatoes  and  eggs  also,  and  American 
producers  are  ruined  by  the  cheapest  class  of  the  pauper  labor  of  other 
countries.  We  are  poor  but  numerous.  We  have  no  lobby,  but  we 
have  faith  in  your  committee,  that  you  will  be  just  and  impartial,  and 
that  you  will  care  as  well  for  the  poor  gardeners  and  truckers  and 
poultrymen  of  the  United  States  as  for  the  wealthy  manufacturing 
and  other  interests. 

Georgk  Jameson. 

VEOETABLES  AS  BALLAST. 

Baldwins,  Long  Island,  January  J,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  a  Long  Island  farmer,  engaged  in  growing  and  marketing  vege- 
tables, such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  etc.,  for  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. Before  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect  we  were  hampered  by 
foreign  vegetables,  especially  Scotch  potatoes,  German  cabbages,  and 
Canada  turnips,  all  of  which  were  brought  here  and  sold  for  less  than 
we  could  grow  them.  How  they  could  grow  these  crops  and  send  them 
over  here  and  sell  them  so  cheap  was  at  first  a  mystery,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  large  quantities  came  as  ballast,  the  only  expense 
being  in  loading  and  unloading  the  same.  The  consequence  was  we 
could  hardly  make  both  ends  meet.  Kow,  when  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effect  all  this  was  changed,  and  we  could  grow  cabbages, 
potatoes,  and  othet  vegetables  and  make  a  fair  profit,  and  I  can  say 
that  during  the  years  that  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  operation  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before;  at  least  that  was  my  experience  after  following  the  same  busi- 
ness for  twenty-two  years  on  the  same  farm. 

But  there  came  a  change.  The  Wilson  bill,  as  you  know,  put  cab- 
bages and  turnips  on  the  free  list  and  reduced  the  duty  on  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  The  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  lost 
considerable  money,  and  Avill  continue  to,  unless  we  give  up  the  busi- 
ness. Even  now,  when  our  potatoes, considered  the  best  inj^he  country, 
are  selling  for  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  market  is  flooded  with  Scotch  pota- 
toes. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  restore  the  rates  on  all  vegetables 
(especially  cabbages  and  potatoes)  to  where  they  were  on  the  McKinley 
bill 

C.  W.  Spkague. 


MEMOELIL  OF  GITIZEHS  OF  DETROIT  AND  yiGIiriTT. 

Hon.  James  McMillan,  Senator^  and  Hon.  John  B.  Corliss,  Can- 
gressman. 

Sirs:  There  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  market  Detroit  affords  for 
garden  vegetables,  market  gardening  being  their  only  business,  we, 
the  undersigned,  urgently  petition  that  each  of  you  will  use  your  ear- 
nest endeavors  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  see  that  they  are  not 
neglected  when  the  beneficent  doctrine  of  protection  shall  again  become 
a  national  policy. 

Ferdinand  Sell  and  712  others. 
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BATES  RECOMMENDED. 

Upton  Works,  Mich.,  January  5, 1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  moat  respectfully  request  that  the  inclosed  schedule  for  farm 
products  be  considered  in  the  present  revision  of  the  tariff: 

Horses  and  males,  value  nnder  $100,  $20  per  head;  value  $100  and  over,  20  per 
cent;  cattle,  nnder  1  year  old,  $1.50  per  bead;  over  1  year  old,  $8;  sheep,  imported 
on  or  before  December  31  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  lambed,  75  cents;  after 
December  31,  $1.50;  hof^s,  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  pound;  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  1 
cent  per  pound;  the  same  smoked,  2  cents  per  pound;  corn,  oats,  ryo,  and  buck- 
wheat, 10  cents  per  bushel;  corn  meal,  rye  or  buckwheat  flour,  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  pound;  wheat,  flour,  and  oatmeal,  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  pound;  boans  and 
onions,  20  cents  per  bushel;  wheat,  pense,  and  barley,  15  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes, 
15  cents  per  bushel ;  turnips,  nita-bagas,  beets,  and  carrots,  2  cents  per  bushel ;  cab- 
bage, 1  cent  each;  bay,  $2  per  ton;  straw,  $1.50  per  ton;  poultrj^  live,  2  cents  per 
pound ;  poultry,  dressed,  3  cents  per  pound ;  butter  and  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  S^cents  per  dozen ;  apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes  not  exceeding  3  bushels  each, 
50  cents  per  package;  bulk  or  bags,  15  cents  per  bushel ;  plums  and  currantis.  1  cent 
per  pound;  grapes  and  gooseberries,  one-half  cent  per  pound.  In  paragra])h  374, 
leave  out  ''teams  of  animals ;''  in  paragraph  414,  after  ''household  effects,"  insert 
"  except  horses.'' 

J.  Davis. 
BEANS. 

(Paragraph  197.) 

STATEKENT  AND  RATES  SUBMITTED  B7  THE  MICHIOAir  BEAN 

JOBBERS'  ASSOGIATIOH. 

CoM^nxTBE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Michigan  Bean  Jobbers'  Association  most  respectfully  submits 
for  your  consideration  the  following  as  a  schedule  of  tariff  duties: 

Forty  cents  per  bushel  on  all  dried  beans  in  packages;  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
unscreened  or  unpicked  beans  in  bulk ;  and  40  cents  per  bushel  on  all  hand-picked 
beans  in  bulk. 

This  association  believes  that  if  such  a  rate  of  duty  was  enacted  into 
law  a  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  American  fanners. 

The  quantity  of  beans  consumed  in  this  country  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  capacity  of  our  farmers  to  produce,  and  it  thus 
becomes  a  question  of  whether  American  or  foreign  farmers  shall  supi>ly 
our  market.  The  question  is  not  one  alone  of  price,  for  we  realize  that 
competition  among  our  own  farmers  may  bring  the  price  very  low,  but 
what  we  contend  is  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  market,  and  should 
have  such  tariflF  rates  as  will  practically  guarantee  such  results. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  consume  all  we  can  produce,  and 
we  are  now  carrying  millions  of  bushels  over  each  year,  even  though 
the  price  is  very  low,  while  foreigners,  under  a  low  tariff,  can  8U])ply 
the  Eastern  markets,  because  of  the  less  cost  of  transportation,  and  we 
are  thus  losing  the  benefit  of  the  markets  we  help  to  make  by  pur- 
chasing the  products  of  Eastern  manufacturers. 

The  danger  of  inflated  prices  does  not  exist;  farmers  can  not  form 
trusts  and  combinations;  they  must  sell  as  they  harvest,  and  for  every 
bushel  bought  abroad  some  American  farmer  must  carry  one  over. 
Ton  may  say  the  duty  asked  is  about  as  much  ns  beans  are  selling  for. 
Then,  knowing  such  to  be  the  case,  does  not  this  of  itself  prove  that 
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we  should  retain  the  market!  With  prices  away  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  millions  of  bushels  that  can  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price, 
it  would  seem  no  other  argument  would  be  necessary. 

Your  committee  has  the  amount  of  importations  lor  past  years,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  your  time  by  reproducing  them.  We 
will  say,  however,  that  the  amount  received  in  duties  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  loss  that  has  accrued  to  our  farmers  through  being 
compelled  to  carry  an  equal  amount  over  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  sold. 

W.  F.  Prescott,  Seeretury. 

McEIHLET  DXTTT  DESIEEB. 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  January  12^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

I  call  attention  to  the  statements  I  made  before  the  committee  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  as  recorded  on  page  842,  in  relation 
to  tarifif  on  field  beans.  I  gave  something  of  a  history  of  the  beau 
industry  and  showed,  as  I  think,  the  necessity  of  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  product.  I  renew  again  the  requests  therein  made 
and  solicit  the  examination  by  your  committee  of  what  was  then  said 
and  recorded  as  above  noticed. 

A  duty  of  40  cents  was  incorporated  in  the  McKinley  bill  and  I 
respectfully  ask  that  this  be  reenacted  in  a  new  bilL  I  would  say  that 
at  present,  owing  to  protection  given,  that  foreign  imports  have  ceased, 
but  they  still  come  in  large  quantities  from  Canada. 

S.  C.  BOWEN. 

HAY. 

(Paragraph  199.) 

statement  submitted  B7  WILLIS  BULLOCK,  CHAntMAV  OF  LEO^ 
ISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  HAT  ASSOCIATION. 

[Report  of  Willis  Bollock,  chairman  of  legislative  committee.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  8, 1896. 

Since  tho  organization  of  this  committee,  to  whose  care  legislative  action  was 
given,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  bearing  on  the  tariff  on  imported  hay, 
the  following  action  has  been  taken,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. After  consultation  it  was  decided  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken, 
recommending  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  on  hay  to  the  schedule  of  October  6, 1890 
($4  per  ton),  and  the  following  petition  circulated : 

"February  2*J,  1896. 
"Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

"House  of  BepresentatlveSf  Washington^  D.  C, 

"Knowing  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country  originate  at  the  farm 
and  mine,  and  as  history  teaches  that  all  periods  and  waves  of  prosperity  have  fol- 
lowed a  high  protective  tariff,  while  those  of  depression  have  followed  a  low  rate  of 
dutv,  demonstrate  tliat  the  interests  of  the  American  people  are  best  served  by  a 
high  rate  of  tax  on  imports;  therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the 
hay  trade  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  ask  tha'w  Congress  take 
active  measures  toward  restoring  the  duty  on  agricultural  products  to  the  scale  of 
1890." 

The  above  petition  was  circulated  throughout  the  hay-growing  States,  and  several 
thous.-nid  si^iuitures  were  received  indorsing  the  action.  No  doubt  many  more 
would  have  been  received  had  it  not  been  that  the  tariff  bill,  then  before  the  HouBe^ 
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was  laid  aside  and  the  impression  going  forth  that  no  farther  action  would  be  taken 
during  that  session  of  Congress. 

As  the  subject  of  tariff  has  been  before  yon,  and  action  having  been  taken  upon 
it  by  the  association,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  and  be  of  interest  to  those  present 
to  know  how  the  late  change  has  affected  the  hay  trade  by  giving  the  following 
figures  representing  imports : 

We  find  that  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1895,  we  have  imported  201,909  tons, 
valued  at  $1,443,906,  and  for  the  year  ending  with  Juno  30, 1896,  302,652  tons,  valued 
at  $2,773,535,  making  a  total  for  the  two  years  of  504,552  tons,  valued  at  $4,207,251. 

To  those  who  have  a  few  tons  to  dispose  of  the  individual  share  may  look  small, 
but  when  we  see  $4,207,251  of  American  money  being  paid  to  a  foreign  country  for 
that  which  we  have  at  home  it  seems  very  much  like  helping  a  neighbor  to  a  vast 
sum  of  money  that  should  be  kept  within  our  own  family. 

When  we  find  that  l^e  total  amount  consumed  in  forty-one  cities  during  the  same 
period  was  4,883,478  tons,  which  can  be  doubled  to  provide  for  the  interior  and  smaller 
towns,  and  find  that  these  imports,  which  were  but  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  used 
in  these  forty-one  cities,  and  a  much  smaller  per  cent  or  the  total  amount  used,  and 
yet  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  price  on  all  American  hay  that  has  found  its  way 
to  the  several  markets  since  1894,  the  former  figures  sink  into  insignificance. 

While  this  small  per  cent  has  been  vastly  insufficient  to  supply  our  markets  and 
only  found  its  way  into  the  markets  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  on  the  same 
principle  that  10  cars  of  hay  put  into  any  market  at  a  reduced  price  can  make  the 
price  on  the  100  that  may  be  needed  in  that  market,  so  the  imported  hay,  finding  its 
way  as  it  did  into  the  seaboard  markets,  established  a  price  there,  and  which  has 
been  reflected  over  all  other  markets  throughout  the  States,  at  a  cost  to  the  American 
producer  of  at  least  $25,000,000. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  September,  1894,  when  hay  from  the  States  was  selling 
in  Eastern  markets  for  $16  per  ton,  and  when  imported  hay  of  like  kind  was  offered 
at  $13  per  ton,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  that  hay  from  the  States  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  these  prices,  and  the  same  controlling  power,  which  is  the  surplus,  has 
made  the  prices  through  1895  and  1896. 

With  these  conditions  existing,  the  following  is  offered  for  your  consideration : 

''Whereas  it  being  the  object  of  the  National  Hay  Association  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  hay  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  notwithstanding  the  short  crop  of 
1895,  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  there  was  an  abandant  supply  produced  in 
the  States  to  supply  their  markets,  and  it  being  further  shown  that  the  importation 
of  hay  during  the  past  two  years  has  had  a  disturbing  effect  in  our  markets  by  cre- 
ating a  surplus  and  a  depression  of  values  to  the  detriment  of  trade ; 

**Seit  resolved.  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  National  Hay  Association  to  use 
its  influence  toward  the  protection  of  American  hay  by  requesting  Congress  to  so 
modify  the  duty  as  to  protect  the  American  grower  against  the  invasion  of  foreign 
product." 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  average  farm  value  for  hay  in  1892  was  $8.49  per  ton;  1893, 
$9.18;  1894,18.35. 

In  1880  the  product  of  hay  in  the  United  States  was  31,925,233  tons. 
In  1893,  65,766,158  tons,  worth  $570,882,872,  more  than  the  value  of 
either  the  cotton  or  wheat  crops,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  corn 
crop. 

In  1892  the  value  of  farm  products  ranged  as  follows:  Corn, 
$550,000,000;  wheat,  $325,000,000;  oats,  $218,000,000;  cotton,  $500,- 
000,000;  hay,  $750,000,000. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1889  the  average  value  per  acre  of  corn 
was  $9.47;  wheat,  $9.95;  oats,  $8.16;  hay,  $11.08. 

In  1894  the  area  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  hay  was  48,321,272 
acres,  yielding  54,874,408  tons. 

In  1870  the  acreage  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  product  of 
bay  was  19,861,805,  yielding  24,525,000  tons,  which  in  1893  reached 
49,619,469  acres,  yielding  65,766,058  tons,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  twenty-three  years  of  149  per  cent  in  acreage  and  168  per  cent  in 
yield. 

In  1865  we  raised  23,538,740  tons. 

The  area  in  the  northerly  Atlantic  States  mown  for  hay  in  1889 
showed  a  gain  of  23  per  cent  from  1879,  and  a  gain  in  yield  of  28  per 
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cent.  The  South  Atlantic  States,  a  gain  of  71  per  cent  in  area,  and 
the  Northern  Central  group  108  per  cent  in  area  and  114  per  cent  In 
yield,  the  most  marked  gain  being  in  the  South  Central  States,  where 
the  area  gained  202  per  cent  and  the  yield  218,  the  Western  States 
showing  173  per  cent  gain  in  acreage  and  188  per  cent  gain  in  yield. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  it  shows  an  increase  of  three-fourths 
more  in  area  and  90  per  cent  gain  in  yield  from  1879  to  1889. 

Jlte  average  value  and  yield  per  acre  of  farm  crops  ten  years  ending  1889. 


Crop. 


Com bnslielfl. 

Wheat do... 

Oats do... 

Rye do... 

Barley do. . . 


Yield. 

Value. 

24.1 

$9.47 

12 

9.95 

26.6 

8.16 

11  9 

8.27 

21.7 

12.76 

Crop. 


Buckwheat bushels . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Tobacco poniMls. 

Cotton do... 

Hay tons. 


Yield. 


Value. 


12.8 

$8.24 

76.2 

3a  S4 

727,1 

21.51 

168.1 

15.69 

1.19 

n.08 

The  crop  values  of  the  United  States  in  1892  were  as  follows: 

Corn $550,000,000     Cotton $500,000,000 

Wheat 325,000,000     Hay 750,000,000 

Oats 218,000,000 

The  amount  of  hay  imported  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1896,  was  504,552  tons,  valued  at  $4,207,251. 

price  of  hay  in  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  showed  an  advance  of 
•4.23  in  1895  and  1896  over  1893. 

Willis  Bitllock. 


FOUB  SOLLABS  A  TOV  OV  HAT. 

Freehold,  N.  J.,  Beaember  31^  1896. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  send  you  this  as  an  expression  of  my  views  on  the  tariff  as  it  affects 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  Monmouth  (3ounty  is  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  important  agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States.  Its 
agricultural  products  are  many.  The  leading  crops  that  are  directly 
affected  by  the  tariff  and  that  come  in  competition  with  foreign-grown 
products  are  potatoes,  hay,  grain,  eggs,  poultry,  and  wool.  Nearly 
1,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  are  grown  here  annually  and  are  shipped 
to  the  New  York,  Newark,  and  Boston  markets,  where  they  come  in 
competition  with  potatoes  from  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Germany,  and  other  places.  Canada  hay 
is  sold  in  several  places  in  this  county.  Sheep  raising,  which  was  very 
profitable  here  some  years  ago,  has  been  almost  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  wool. 

What  the  farmers  here  need  for  their  protection  is  a  duty  of  25  cents 
per  bushel  on  foreign  potatoes,  $4  per  ton  on  hay,  and  a  duty  on  eggs, 
poultry,  grain,  and  wool.  Up  to  two  years  ago  we  had  a  good  market 
for  our  potatoes  in  Cuba,  which  we  have  lost  the  last  two  years.  Our 
sales  there  were  about  100,000  bushels  annually. 

D.  Aug.  Vanderveeb, 
Secretary  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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(Paragraph  201.) 

STATEKEHT  OF  HOH.  JAMES  S.   SHEBMAH,  A   REPRESEITTATIVE 

FBOX  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Shebman  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
I  wish  bat  a  single  moment  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
hearing  npon  the  subject  of  hops,  prepared  when  the  tariff  act  of  1890 
was  under  consideration,  and  to  ask,  before  yoa  take  final  action  on  this 
section  of  the  bill,  that  the  members  of  your  committee  having  that 
particular  subject  in  charge  will  look  over  that  hearing.  It  will  be 
found  in  Miscellaneous  Docunient  No.  176  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  pages  1063  to  1071. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  lengthy  document?  If  it  is  short  we  might 
have  it  incorporated. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  incorporated.  The  argument 
and  printed  brief  submitted  at  that  time  by  the  Senator  from  my  State 
was  a  full  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  the  committee  would  examine  it. 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  I  would  suggest  that,  according  to  my  recollection  of 
it,  both  sides  were  heard  at  that  time,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  print  one 
side  and  not  print  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Shebman.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  correct.  Both  sides 
were  heard  fully  at  that  time,  whereas  three  years  later,  when  the  tariff 
act  known  as  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration,  in  the  hearings 
that  were  had  but  one  side  of  this  question  was  heard. 

The  Chaibman.  Tour  citation,  Mr.  Sherman,  as  to  where  this  can  be 
found  I  think  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
desiring  to  read  it  can  refer  directly  to  it  in  the  document  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  say — to  ask  the  committee 
especially  to  examine  those  hearings. 


STATEMEirr  SUBMITTED  BT  HOH.  D.  F.  WILBEB,  A  BEPBESEKr 

ATIVE  FBOX  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Washington,  January  5, 189Y. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  hop  growers  of  the  United  States,  since  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill 
became  a  law,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  hops  from  15  to  8  cents  per 
pound,  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  product  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  The  average  cost  of  producing  hops  in  New  York  State 
is  12  cents  per  pound,  while  the  market  for  the  past  two  years  has 
ranged  firom  6  to  8  cents  per  pound.  The  hop  growers  of  this  country 
to-day  are  face  to  face  with  starvation,  yet  in  the  face  of  these  low 
prices  for  American  hops  certain  brewers  in  this  country,  partly  on 
account  of  sentiment,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  market 
for  American  hops  at  a  low  figure,  have  imported  from  Germany  the 
past  two  years  fully  one-tenth  of  the  consumption  of  hops  in  the  United 
States  for  brewing  purposes^  and  have  paid,  while  they  could  obtain 
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American  hops  at  the  price  above  stated,  at  same  time  from  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound  for  those  imported  from  Germany. 

The  German  hop  is  not  a  necessity;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  luxury,  and 
no  better  than  the  American  product.  In  fact,  in  the  London  market 
to-day  American  hops  are  quoted  higher  and  are  selling  for  more  money 
than  those  produced  in  Germany,  yet  certain  brewers  in  this  country, 
as  I  stated  before,  from  sentiment--on  account  of  these  goods  coming 
from  the  ^^Faderland,"  and,  perhaps,  thinking  that  they  might  have 
been  grown  near  the  place  where  they  spent  their  boyhood  days — have 
a  feeling  that  they  must  be  superior  to  anything  grown  in  our  own 
country.  Many  brewers  buy  the  German  product  simply  to  mix  with 
the  American  product,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  their  beer  as  brewed 
from  imported  hops,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  the  public  opinion 
which  exists  among  many  that  an^hing  imported  is  better  than  that 
produced  at  home. 

If  the  American  hop  grower  does  not  receive  aid,  and  that  soon, 
through  tariff  legislation,  by  having  the  duty  on  foreign  hops  placed  at 
not  less  than  15  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  in  the  McKinley  biU,  they 
will  be  driven  out  of  business  and  forced  to  take  up  some  other  branch 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  thereby  increasing  the  production  in  what- 
ever line  they  undertake  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers  who  are  now 
engaged  in  raising  other  products. 

The  American  hop  grower  insists  upon  equal  protection  with  the 
brewer.  Lager  beer,  ale,  and  all  fermented  liquors  are  to- day,  and  have 
been  in  the  past,  protected  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  the  hop 
industry.  If  Congress  will  not  give  the  hop  grower  equal  protection  with 
the  brewer,  and  the  brewer  still  insists  upon  buying  a  large  proportion 
of  his  consumption  from  people  who  do  not  patronize  lum  or  drink  his 
beer,  then  the  hop  grower  insists  that  the  duty  upon  fermented  liquors 
be  decreased  to  that  extent  which  will  not  allow  the  brewer  any  more 
protection  than  he  himself  receives. 

Every  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  at  the  present  time  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  unless  relief  comes,  and  comes  soon,  through 
tariff  legislation,  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  will  be 
obliged  to  lose  their  homes  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  and  a  financial 
crisis  will  be  upon  us  the  like  of  which  never  has  been  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

In  fact,  a  large  brewer  acknowledged  the  other  day  after  he  had 
taken  a  trip  through  the  hop  district  of  the  State  of  Kew  York  that 
he  was  amazed  at  the  apparent  poverty  and  helpless  condition  finan- 
cially of  every  farmer  throughout  the  section  which  he  visited,  and  if 
the  price  of  hops,  before  the  1st  day  of  next  April,  did  not  advance 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  grower  to  receive  compensation  enough  from 
the  sale  of  last  year's  crop  to  cultivate  his  fields  the  coming  year  he 
thought  75  x>er  cent  of  the  hop  growers  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
be  forced  out  of  the  business. 

The  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  appealing,  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  they  expect  to  receive  the  same  at  the 
hands  of  their  representatives  whom  they  have  elected  for  that  pur- 
X)ose,  and  feel  confident  their  appeals  will  be  heard  and  granted. 

I  am  here  representing  the  largest  hop-growing  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  am  directed  by  my  x>eople  not  only  to  ask  but  to  implore  and 
beg  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  come  to  their  relief.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  right  which  they  have,  and  yet  they  come  to  you  only 
through  dire  necessity^  and  absolute  certainty  that  unless  such  relief 
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does  come  throug^li  yon  their  homes  and  property  will  be  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  sheriff',  and  the  labor  of  years  lost. 

It  is  not  alone  the  hop  grower  who  suffers,  but  the  dairy,  hay,  and 
every  branch  of  this  great  industry.  We  want  specific  duties  on  all 
l)roducts  of  the  soil,  and  when  restored  to  a  protective  basis  prosperity 
will  once  more  reign  where  now  destruction,  discontent,  and  financial 
ruin  holds  sway. 

D.  F.   WiLBEE, 

Twenty-first  Netc  York  Diatrict, 


STATEMENT  STTBMITTED  BT  MB.  HUGH  F.  FOX,  OF  HEW  YORK, 

COXMISSIOir  DEALER  IBT  HOPS. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  in  reply  to  the  statement 
made  to  your  committee  by  iiepresentative  Wilber  in  advocating  an 
increase  to  15  cents  per  pound  on  the  duty  on  foreign  hops. 

The  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  affords  protection  to  the  extent 
of  fully  100  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  producing  hops  in  America.  In 
fact,  hops  are  now  raised  at  a  cost  of  only  5  cents  per  x)ound  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  6^  cents. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Oregon  crop  was  sold  by  growers  at  6  cents 
last  year  before  the  hops  were  grown. 

It  is  admitted  by  growers  and  dealers  alike  that  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  hops  during  the  past  three  years  resulted  from  enormous  over- 
production. The  consumption  of  beer  has  not  decreased,  showing  that 
the  situation  was  not  influenced  by  the  general  business  depression. 

Mr.  Wilber,  however,  claims  that  the  prices  of  hops  have  declined 
because  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
foreign  competition.  And  yet,  during  the  period  in  question,  our  exports 
reached  a  total  of  271,127  bales,  against  only  43,469  bales  imported. 
It  is  indeed  an  axiom  in  the  hop  trade  that  London  makes  our  prices, 
while  English  growers  are  continually  beseeching  Parliament  to  protect 
them  against  their  American  competitors. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  your  committee  that  the  foreign  hops 
imported  to  this  country  are  used  for  a  special  purpose  and  do  not 
enter  into  competition  with  the  home  product.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
do  not  even  displace  our  native  hops  to  the  extent  of  over  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption,  and  our  imports  have  not  increased  since  the 
duty  was  reduced. 

I  would  callyonr  attention  to  Census  Bulletin  !N'o.l43,  l^ovember  12, 
1891;  also  to  a  report  made  by  Louis  Stem,  United  States  commercial 
agent  at  Bamberg,  September  14, 1896,  upon  the  ^^  German  hop  trade." 
The  latter  shows  how  seriously  the  trade  in  German  hops  is  threatened 
by  American  competition. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  say  that  I  doubt  if  Representative  Wilber 
represents  the  views  of  many  of  his  own  constituents  in  the  hop  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  in  April,  1894,  many  of  them  signed  a  petition  to 
the  Senate  to  impose  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound.  I  append  statistics 
of  production  (Exhibit  A),  exports,  and  imports  for  the  past  seven 
years,  covering  the  period  when  the  duty  was  15  cents  per  pound,  as 
well  as  the  period  when  the  8-cent  duty  was  restored. 

Hugh  F.  Fox. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
Hop  production  J  imports  and  exporUf  for  seven  years. 


Tear. 


JS'-'fl 

1^..U 

it<in 

1892 

1803 

1804 

1805 

Total 


Crop  in  tho 
United 

Imports. 

States. 

Pounds. 

Poundg. 

214,050 

35,735 

201,400 

21,065 

225,300 

11. 402 

237.800 

15,  313 

277,360 

5.143 

365,000 

2:1.326 

315,000 

15,000 

1.836,000 

127,884 

Erporta. 


Pounds. 

4Z,m 

48.966 
65,505 
69.494 
89.119 
92,008 
*  00,000 


498,665 


HOP  IlTDnSTET  DEPBESSES. 

Oneonta,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  December  30^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  hop  industry  has  been  very  mncli  depressed  since  the  tariflf  was 
reduced  on  hops  from  15  cents  per  pound  to  8  cents  per  pound,  so  much 
so  that  the  farmer  for  tlie  past  two  years  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  cost  of  production  in  most  ca^es.  I  trust  your  committee  will 
restore  the  duty  on  hops  to  15  cents  per  pound,  without  fail. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  I.  WrLBEE. 


ONIONS  AND  POTATOES. 

(Paragraphs  202  and  204.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  EDWAED  H.  LOOHIS,  BEPBESEimBra  THE 
PEODUCE  MEECHAHTS  OF  HEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  LooMis  said:  In  presenting  a  petition  from  the  produce  mer- 
chants of  New  York  City  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
vegetables,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  proposed  duty 
on  potatoes  and  onions,  which  is  the  principal  thing  that  we  wish  to 
speak  of.    The  cause  they  plead  is  this : 

During  the  early  spring  months  of  the  year  there  are  imported  from 
Bermnda  and  Cuba,  principally  from  Cuba,  about  300,000  barrels  of 
onions  and  about  75,000  barrels  of  potatoes.  These  commence  to 
come  in  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  crop  is  exhausted  by  the 
1st  of  June.  These  come  to  our  market  at  a  time  when  our  home  farm- 
ers can  not  produce  the  same  products.  The  earliest  crop  of  potatoes 
produced  in  this  country  is  the  crop  in  Florida,  which  is  at  least  two 
months  later  than  the  Bermuda  crop. 

Bermuda  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  about  650  miles  east  of 
Charleston  and  about  the  same  distance  from  New  York.  The  climate 
is  very  tropical,  the  soil  very  rich,  and  the  potatoes  and  onions  mature 
very  early.  The  chief  argument  why  a  very  low  rate  of  duty  is  asked 
on  these  vegetables  is  that  they  do  not  compete  at  all  with  the  products 
of  our  home  farmers. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  months  are  they  imported  solely  f 

Mr.  LooMis.  Daring  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  The 
latter  part  of  the  Bermuda  crop  of  potatoes  may  extend  over  a  little 
into  June,  but  the  moment  the  Florida  crop  begins  to  come  into  our 
markets  to  any  amount  they  can  undersell  the  Bermuda  crop  at  50  cent^ 
and  still  make  a  profit,  and  after  that  what  remains  of  the  Bermuda 
crop  is  shut  out  of  the  market  and  sent  to  Canada  or  England. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  contention  that  these  Bermuda  potatoes 
and  onions  are  imported  in  a  season  when  there  are  no  similar  products 
coming  from  American  farms  that  are  to  be  protected? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes;  that  is  it  entirely.  The  difficulty  before  this  has 
been  that  a  low  rate  of  duty  has  been  asked  on  this  Bermuda  produc- 
tion, and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been  unable  to  grant 
that,  because  by  placing  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  these  products  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  it  would  open  the  gates  to  Scotch  and  Cana- 
dian products  at  a  time  when  our  farms  do  produce  those  products 
later  on  and  would  prevent  proper  protection  for  our  home  industries. 

The  protection  we  request  is  a  low  duty  on  aU  these  fresh  early  vege- 
tables that  bring  health  and  comfort  to  our  tables  in  the  winter  months, 
during  which  time  our  home  farms  can  not  produce  them,  and  during 
the  later  months,  from  June  on,  that  a  protective  duty  be  put  on  these 
vegetables  which  will  protect  our  home  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  ask  is  that  in  certain  months  of  the 
year — for  instance,  March,  April,  and  May—there  be  a  lower  duty 
imposed  than  later  on  in  the  year.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  is  it.  That  a  lower  duty  be  placed  upon  onions 
and  potatoes  particularly  during  March,  April,  and  May  than  during 
the  rest  of  the  months  of  the  year.  That  would  encourage  the  Bermuda 
industry,  would  protect  the  trade  of  these  produce  merchants  of  l^ew 
York,  who  are  among  the  largest  merchants  in  the  country,  and  would 
also  lower  the  price  of  these  early  vegetables  to  the  consumer.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  have  these  fresh  vegetables  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  compete 
with  our  home  industries. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  months  do  the  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
vegetables  come  in? 

Mr.  LooMis.  Several  of  these  large  dealers  own  large  farms  in  the 
Carolina^  and  in  Virginia.  They  say  that  their  farms  can  not  bring 
the  stuff  that  is  produced  to  market  until  two  months  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Bermuda  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  May  Florida 
commences  to  send  some  small  amount  of  potatoes  in,  but  the  amount 
is  so  small  that  the  Price  Current,  of  New  York,  for  instance,  did  not 
make  any  estimate  of  this  amount  last  year  until  the  25th  of  May. 
And  from  that  date  until  the  6th  of  June  Florida  sent  in  only  20,000 
barrels  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  price  of  Bermuda  onions  and  potatoes 
imported  at  that  season  of  the  year  compare  with  the  price  of  the 
domestic  potatoes  and  onions  raised  in  previous  years  at  that  particular 
time,  when  they  are  being  imported  from  Bermuda? 

Mr.  LooMis.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  price  of  old 
stock? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yes. 

Mr.  LooMis.  Last  year,  while  Bermuda  potatoes  were  bringing  $5  a 
barrel  on  an  average,  our  old  stock  was  selling  for  from  80  cents  to  81 
per  barrel.    So  you  see  as  soon  as  the  American  produce  begins  to  couie 
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in  it  shoves  the  other  out.    The  fact  is  those  Bermada  potatoes  oulj 
inake  a  small  amoant  when  compared 

Mr.  Tawnby.  They  are  really  a  luxury  t 

Mr.  LooMis.  Tes;  but  they  are  a  very  healthy  luxury.  The  growth 
of  those  vegetables  should  be  encouraged  so  as  to  reach  the  masses. 
It  is  not  a  luxury  in  the  sense  that  tobacco  and  wine  are  luxuries, 
because  it  brings  health  to  the  tables  of  those  who  are  sick,  and  the 
more  you  encourage  the  industry  the  more  you  cheapen  the  product 
and  bring  it  within  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  our  i>eople. 

One  other  statement  and  I  am  through:  During  the  unprofitable 
years  of  this  Bermuda  trade,  which  resulted  from  the  high  McKinlcy 
tariff— and  the  trade  has  also  been  unprofitable  during  the  Wilson  tariff 
law — our  merchants  in  New  York  who  supply  Bermuda  with  all  her 
supplies  (we  export  everything  Bermuda  has)  advanced  money  to  Ber- 
muda to  Duy  that  stuff. 

Bermuda  is  so  much  in  debt  to  our  merchants  by  reason  of  this  that 
it  is  said  by  these  merchants  who  present  this  petition  that  the  whole 
crop  this  year  of  Bermuda  stuff  has  been  actually  paid  for  or  mortgaged 
to  its  full  extent  by  the  New  York  merchants  who  have  been  making 
these  advances. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  this  Bermuda  stock  owned  by  Americans? 

Mr.  LooMis.  A  good  many  of  these  merchants  invest  their  capital  in 
buying  down  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Most  of  these  merchants  sell  on  commission,  do  they 
notf 

Mr.  LooHis.  Many  do;  but  John  Nix  &  Co.,  for  one,  a  large  firm  of 
merchants  in  New  York,  have  been  accustomed  to  investing  down  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  own  the  landf 

Mr.  LooHis.  No;  no  American  owns  land  in  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  rent  the  landf 

Mr.  LooMis.  No;  they  simply  buy  the  products:  so  that  whatever 
duties  you  place  upon  the  importation  of  Bermuda  potatoes  simi)ly 
raises  the  cost  of  production  of  those  articles  so  much.  It  is  putting 
another  item  upon  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  duty  under  the 
Wilson  bill — 15  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes  and  20  cents  on  onions — 
is  just  so  much  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  get  those 
goods  through  the  gates  of  the  custom-house.  Consequently,  that  duty 
must  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  else  ruin  the  trade,  and  that  is  what 
is  being  done. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  When  the  Wilson  bill  had  hearings  there  were  rep- 
resentatives of  Bermuda  here  who  testified  that  they  paid  the  duties. 

Mr.  LooMis.  They  testified  so  because  there  was  such  a  loss  to  their 
farmers.  But  I  believe,  and  I  hold,  that  the  consumer  always  pays  the 
duty  upon  an  imported  article,  unless  the  duty  is  so  high  as  to  make  it 
unprofitable  to  bring  the  stuff  here,  and  then,  of  course,  the  trade  goes 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Watson,  one  of  the  delegates 
representing  Bermuda,  who  was  here  from  Bermuda  when  the  Wilson 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  1893,  testified  that  this  duty  played  no 
figure  whatever  in  the  New  York  price  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  LooMis.  They  have  found  out  since  that  their  trade  is  beuig 
ruined  by  the  high  cost  of  the  product,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  duty.  For  instance,  $125,000  was  lost  in  189G  in  the  Bermuda 
industry. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  He  also  testified  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  added 
8117,000  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  artioU.s 
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were  put  on  the  free  list  it  woald  make  no  difference  in  the  price;  and 
when  the  question  was  asked  him  what  interest  he  had  in  it,  he  stated 
that  he  was  speaking  for  Bermuda,  and  not  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Watson  appreciated  how  our  mer- 
chants and  consumers  were  affected.  The  price  will  be  lowered  by  pro- 
duction and  increased  by  a  tariff,  but  yon  can  not  lower  the  price  below 
the  limit  which  the  cost  of  production  represents;  and  if  you  increase 
the  cost  of  production  by  the  amount  of  duty,  then  you  increase  the 
limit,  below  which  capital  can  not  act ;  and  so  you  have  either  got  to  have 
an  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  or  else  the  trade  is  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Aie  there  imported  from  the  Bermudas  small 
onions — onion  sets,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  LooMis.  For  seedf 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Yes. 

Mr.  LooMis.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Do  they  propagate  them  from  seed  rather  than 
from  the  set? 

Mr.  LooMis.  The  method  is  different  from  our  method,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  they  come  here  earlier.  In  Bermuda  the  onions  are 
allowed  to  grow  for  awhile,  and  then  they  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
cut  off,  and  transplanted  again,  and  that  saves  about  a  month  in  the 
development  of  the  onions.  In  Florida  if  you  would  do  that  the  frost 
would  kill  the  crop. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  vegetables  are  raised  and  sold  in 
the  Chicago  markets  which  come  from  southern  Oalifornia  and  Arizona 
as  early  as  they  come  in  from  Bermuda? 

Mr.  Looms.  I  think  not.  All  the  statistics  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  show  that  no  fresh  vegetables  come  in  except  from  Bermuda  and 
Cuba  in  the  months  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  do  not  come  into  your  markets,  perhaps,  but  they 
are  raised  in  southern  California  and  Arizona,  and  sold  in  the  Chicago 
markets  as  early  as  they  can  be  imported  from  Bermuda. 

Mr.  LooMis.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  With  the  exception  of  onions,  I  think  that  is  true,  as 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  LooMis.  However  that  may  be,  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  those 
islands  is  so  great  that,  no  matter  where  they  are  raised  in  our  country 
or  how  they  are  raised  in  those  islands,  we  can  comx>ete  with  that 
product  when  we  are  able  to  place  our  goods  in  the  market.  We  can 
undersell  them  50  per  cent  as  soon  as  our  vegetables  come  in,  and  thus 
drive  out  the  Bermuda  goods.  We  can  make  a  profit  selling  them  at 
that  price.  That  is  perfectly  true,  or  else  the  merchant!^  that  own  truck 
farms  in  Virginia  and  Florida  would  not  present  this  petition  to  you 
to-day. 

The  price  which  the  Bermuda  goods  establishes  in  fresh  early  vege- 
tables is  the  price  which  influences  largely  the  price  of  the  next  crop. 
Every  market  in  the  produce  business  depends  upon  the  preceding 
market,  and  by  makiug  the  Bermuda  trade  a  profitable  one  you  add  to 
the  profit  of  our  truck  farmers.  That  is  a  fact  that  is  not  understood 
very  universally. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  duty,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  LooMis.  ISoy  it  would,  not.  We  want  to  encourage  the  trade 
over  here.  It  would  be  an  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  not  in  favor  of 
putting  any  duty  upon  the  goods  imported. 

Mr.  Tawnet.    If  the  duty  will  be  added  to  the    rice  it  would  so 
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enhance  the  price  that  the  succeeding  market  would  be  benefited  to  tbat 
extent. 

Mr.  LooMis.  That  is  only  one  of  the  small  arguments.  I  think  that 
the  price  of  the  one  market  is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  other. 
The  Florida  farmers  would  get  a  larger  price  because  the  Bermuda 
produce  sells  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Doesn't  that  depend  entirely  on  the  cropt 

Mr.  LooMis.  Yes. 

KEMO&IAL  8UBMITIED  BT  KB.  L00HI8. 

New  Yokk,  December  gl,  1896. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  merchants,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  vegetables,  owners  of 
farms  in  the  Southein  States,  and  importers  of  vegetables  from  I'ureign  countries, 
respectfully  show : 

That  the  duty  upon  potatoes  and  onions  as  in  the  Wilson  bill  was  fixed  on  potatoes 
15  cents  per  bushel,  on  onions  20  cents  per  bushel. 

That  such  duty  is  almost  prohibitive  against  the  early  potatoes  and  onions  usually 
imported  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba,  the  first  cost  of  such  produce  being  on  an  avera;;e 
of  recent  years  $4  per  barrel  of  potatoes  and  60  cents  per  bushel  of  onions.  The  cause 
of  such  large  value  at  place  of  growth  is  the  liigh  price  of  labor  and  the  very  small 
yield  per  acre,  compared  with  tne  yield  iu  northern  countries. 

That  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  is  equal  to  33i  per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of 
onions. 

That  such  duties  added  to  cost  of  production  so  increaae  the  selling  cost  in  the 
Uiiit-ed  States  as  to  deprive  the  masses  from  the  use  of  early  vegetables. 

That  many  of  your  petitioners  are  owners  of,  or  interested  in.  Southern  farms,  and 
are  regularly  engaged  in  supplying  the  principal  cities  with  green  vegetables,  and 
That  such  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  from  Bermuda  will  not  interfere  with  vege- 
tables from  farms  in  the  United  states  during  the  early  spring  months,  and  that  iur 
many  years  early  potatoes  and  onions  have  been  purchasea  in  Bermuda  and  imported 
by  us  into  the  United  States. 

That,  therefore,  your  petitioners  respectfully  request  that  the  dnty  on  potatoes 
and  onions  may  be  placed  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  bushel  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May. 

John  Nix  &  Co.,  281  Washington  street ;  A.  Bennett  &  Co.,  156  West  street; 
£.  P.  Loomis  &  Co.,  95  Barclay  street;  I.  H.  Bnhrenburg  Bro.  &.  Co., 
108  Murray  street:  Wm.  Gamble  &  Co.,  185  Keade  street;  Titus  Bros., 
154  West  street ;  C.  P.  WoodwortVs  Son  &  Co.,  72  Dey  street;  Seaman 
Lichtenstein  &  Co.,  81  and  83  Barclay  street;  Furman  &  Page,  112 
Warren  street;  A.  G.  Hutcheson  &.  Co.,  279  Washington  street;  Henry 
Brinker  &  Co.,  199  West  street;  Cline  Bros.,  335  Washington  street; 
M.  O'Brien  &  Son,  213  Washinj-ton  street. 

ABlJUMENT  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FBODUCE  MEBCHAITTS  OF  HEW  TOBX  FOB  A 
LOWEB  BATE  OF  DUTIES  OH  POTATOES  AHD  0HI0H8  DCPOBTED  BVBIHO  THE 
MOHl^ES  OF  MABCH,  APBIL,  AHD  HAY. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  produce  merchant"*  of  New  York,  whose  petition  regarding  the  regulation  of 
the  tariff  on  vegetables  inrported  into  the  United  States  I  present  to  you  thisniomiiig, 
are  among  the  leading  merchants  of  our  country.  Through  their  handa  pass  not 
only  the  great  proportion  of  vegetables  imported  from  foreign  conntries,  but  also  a 
large  amount  of  the  produce  raised  in  our  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  By  them 
the  great  amount  of  vegetables  consumed  by  our  people  is  sold  to  the  middlemen, 
wh'o  in  turn  sell  to  the  retail  grocers  to  deal  out  to  the  consumers.  Their  pre-seut 
application  is  specifically  as  importers  of  Bermuda  and  Cnban  vegetables,  asking 
protection  for  themselves,  their  customers,  and  the  consumers  of  their  merchaudiKe. 

The  danger  that  threatens  Bermuda  importers  is  not,  however,  a  low  tariff,  bnt  the 
already  too-high  tariff  on  potatoes  and  onions,  which  makes  unprofitable  the  produc- 
ing and  shipping  of  fresh  vegetables  to  this  country  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba  in  the 
early  spring  months  of  the  year,  and  which  high  tariff  bids  fair  to  deprive  our  mer- 
chants of  that  portion  of  their  trade,  our  people  of  fresh  produce  from  January  till 
June,  and  the  farmers  of  Bermuda  of  the  results  of  their  toil,  which  are  spent  entirely 
in  our  markets.  The  Bermuda  produce,  too,  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it 
does  not  compete  with  the  industry  of  our  home  producers,  as  we  bhall  hereafter  show. 
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AMOUNT  AND  VALUE   OF  TRADE  INVOLVED. 

Diiriijg  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  there  are  imported  annnally  into  this 
country  (see  Schedule  A)  about  300,000  bushels  of  onions  and  about  75,000  bushels  of 
pot^itoea,  fully  90  per  cent  of  which  come  from  the  islands  of  Bermuda.  The  average 
]iric«  obtained  in  our  market  for  those  vegetables  during  the  season  of  1896  was  75 
cents  per  bushel  for  onions  and  $5  per  barrel  for  potatoes.  The  cost  of  placing  those 
vegetables  in  the  port  of  New  York,  the  market  of  distribution,  is  $1  per  bushel  for 
onions  and  $5  per  barrel  for  potatoes.  The  first  cost  of  production  of  a  bushel  of 
onions  in  Bermuda  is  60  cents,  which,  added  to  the  freight  of  20  cents  per  bushel  and 
the  tariff  duty  of  20  ccnt«  per  bushel,  makes  the  cost  ol  that  bushel  or  onions  in  the 
market  of  distribution  $1 ;  while  the  lirst  cost  of  production  of  a, barrel  of  potatoes  in 
Bermuda  is  $4,  which,  added  to  the  freight  of  60  cents  and  the  duty  of  15  cents  per 
linshcl,  or  45  cents  per  barrel,  makes  the  total  cost  of  a  barrel  of  potatoes  at  the  mar- 
ket of  distribution  about  $5,  as  above  stated. 

The  loss  in  the  trade  of  Bermuda  produce  during  the  spring  of  1896  is  estimated  at 
$125,000,  and  this  result,  due  somewhat  to  the  year  of  depression  through  which  we 
have  passed,  is  due  still  more  to  the  almost  prohibitive  tariff  that  is  imposed,  oven 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  upon  imported  potatoes  and  onions.  Two  more  such  seasons 
and  the  trade  would  cease. 

BERMUDA  PRODUCE  DOES  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

The  islands  of  Bermuda  lie  off  our  coast  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  650  miles  due  east  from  Charleston,  and  about  the  same  di.stance  from 
New  York.  The  islands  consist  of  about  2,422  acr^s  of  arable  land  (equal  to  24  farms 
of  100  acres  each),  with  a  population  of  15,000  people. 

On  account  of  the  almost  tropical  climate  and  the  required  method  of  cultivation 
of  Bermuda  produce,  not  possible  in  our  country,  the  crop  of  onions  and  potatoes 
hcjnrins  to  come  to  market  about  March,  or  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
Florida  produce,  which  is  the  earliest  produce  raised  in  our  country,  and  the  Bermnda 
crop  is  exhausted  about  June  15.  (.)ur  Southern  States  raise  hardly  any  onions,  and 
the  crop  of  Florida  potatoes  does  not  commence  to  come  to  our  market  in  any  quan- 
tity until  the  Bermuda  crop  is  almost  exhausted.  What  remains  of  the  Bermuda 
crop  at  that  time  can  not  compete  with  the  lower  prices  at  which  our  Soutliern  farm- 
ers are  enabled  to  sell  their  produce,  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of  production 
thereof,  and  the  Bermuda  onions  and  potatoes  are,  after  June  1,  generally  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  England.    (See  Schedule  B.) 

Several  of  the  merchants  who  have  signed  the  annexed  petition,  and  who  live  in 
New  York,  own  large  truck  farms  in  Virginia,  in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Florida,  and 
they  affirm  that  not  only  does  the  produce  from  Bermuda  not  interfere  or  compel 
with  the  produce  from  the  Southern  States,  but  it  rather  enables  them  to  open  a 
market  for  their  produce  from  the  South  and  to  get  the  higher  prices  which  govern 
the  preceding  Bermuda  market. 

BISTORT  OF  BERMUDA  TRADE  UNDER  PREVIOUS  TARIFFS. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  bill  the  trade  in  Bermnda  and  Cuban  produce  was  prof- 
itable to  our  New  York  merchants.  About  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
and  onions  now  imported  were  then  received  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  being 
admitted  at  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  (with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which 
were  taxed  15  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds),  left  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  at  the 
market  of  distribution  at  such  a  moderate  limit  that  it  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 
Under  the  encouragement  of  a  fair  profit  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  onions  from 
those  islands  gradually  increased  (see  Schedule  A),  which  tended  to  lower  the  price 
and  to  bring  Iresh  vegetables  in  the  early  spring  months  within  the  means  of  a  large 
number  of  our  people. 

The  McKinley  tariff  law  of  October  1,  1890,  placed  on  onions  a  tax  of  40  cents  per 
bushel,  and  on  potato  s  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  The  cost  of  laying 
down  the  produce  in  New  York  City  having  been  raised  just  so  much  by  this  tax,  the 
McKinley  tariff  would  have  presently  proved  a  prohibitive  one  to  all  such  produce. 
During  the  three  years  this  tariff  continued  in  force  Bermnda  potatoes  and  onions 
were  shipped  to  our  market  in  nearly  as  great  a  quantity  as  before,  but  the  market 
price  did  not  respond  to  the  increased  cost,  and  the  returns  left  no  profit  to  the 
importer  and  nothing  to  the  fai^mer  above  cost  of  production.  J^  the  McKinley  tariff 
had  remained  a  law  but  a  few  years  longer  than  it  did,  Bermuda  produce  would  have 
been  driven  from  our  market  and  Bermuda  farmers  compelled  to  seek  a  new  market 
for  their  merchaiidiso,  or  to  raise  other  crops  upon  their  land. 

Under  the  W  ilsou  tjiriff  law  of  1894  the  duties  on  oniouB  were  reduced  to  20  cent* 
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per  bnRliol  and  on  potatoes  to  15  cents  per  bnshel  of  60  ponnds,  while  on  other  vege- 
tables in  their  natural  state  tbe  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  still  remained. 

Althongh  this  reduction  brought  some  relief,  still  the  larger  number  of  people 
engaged  m  tbe  indnstry  in  Bermuda,  and  the  unavoidably  more  expensive  metbods 
used  m  the  cultivation  of  a  natnrally  sterile  soil,  while  they  caused  a  larger  quantity 
to  be  exported  to  this  country,  brought  the  cost  of  the  produce  in  the  market  of 
distribution  so  near  the  selling  price,  that  no  profit  was  made  out  of  the  industry. 

BKRMUDA  FARMKR8  ARE  DEBTORS  OF  lOEW  YORK  MERCHANTS. 

During  these  several  years  of  the  unprofitable  condition  of  the  Bermuda  trade 
your  petitioners  had  furnished  and  still  furnish  advances  to  the  Bermuda  bankers 
and  farmers  to  enable  them  to  live  and  produce  their  crops,  hoping  that  either  a 
more  favorable  crop  or  a  reduction  of  the  duty  might  enable  the  Bermuda  farmers 
to  repay  said  loans.  These  loans  are  secured  by  the  future  crop  of  potatoes  and 
onions,  which  being  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  that  indus- 
try by  our  tariff  laws,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  before  any  part  of  the  Bermuda  crop 
is  Hhipped  to  this  country  it  has  been  entirely  paid  for  by  or  mortgaged  to  its  faU 
extent  to  our  merchants. 

Tbe  relation,  therefore,  which  our  country  hplds  to  Bermuda  is  that  of  the  capitalist 
investing  his  capital  in  the  foreign  industry,  which  indnstry  is  hampered  and  its 

tiroduct  shut  out  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  Unless  more  favorable  terms  shall 
>e  granted  on  which  Bermuda  produce  may  be  imported  to  this  country,  that  industry 
must  in  time  die  away,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  ourselves  of  fresh,  healthful  vege- 
tables at  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  can  not  produce  them. 

BERMUDA  A  BUYER  Uf  X7NITBD  STATES  MARKETS. 

Bermuda  is  geographically  and  commercially  part  of  our  own  country.  Her 
markets  are  in  the  United  States,  she  obtains  her  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
and  her  business  interests  are  our  interests. 

According  to  Schedules  C  and  D,  hereto  annexed,  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Bermuda  exceed  the  sum  total  of  the  exports  from  all  foreign  countries  to  those 
islands  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  94  per  cent  of  all  commodities  raised  in 
1  Bermuda  are  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  tbis  difi'erence  in  per- 
centage, the  value  of  the  goods  which  Bermuda  buys  from  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  we  buy  from  that  country  by  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars. 

AL*ain,  Bermuda  admits  our  goods  to  her  ports  either  free  of  duty  or  at  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  few  exceptions,  snch  as  cattle,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  spirits.  When  the  crops  of  Bermuda  yield  to  their  purchasers  a 
fair  return  for  their  labor,  that  return  is  spent  in  our  markets  in  buying  their  neces- 
Haries,  supplies,  tools,  and  seed  for  their  crops,  and  thus  fiimishes  another  market 
for  the  industries  of  our  people  (see  Schedule  D).  Certainly  some  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment is  due  to  Bermuda. 

SUMMARY  OF  REASONS  FOR  A  LOWER  TARIFF  ON  BERMUDA  AND  CUBAN  PRODUCE. 

As  the  chief  reason  why  the  lowest  possible  duty  should  be  placed  upon  the  impor- 
tations of  potatoes  and  onions  f^m  Bermuda  and  Cuba  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  that  produce  comes  to  our  markets  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is 
impossible  for  our  country  to  produce  those  vegetables.  They  do  not  compete  in  any 
way  with  the  old  crop  of  potatoes  that  may  have  been  stored  by  our  merchants. 

As  we  have  shown  above,  and  as  is  more  folly  set  forth  in  Schedule  B,  the  Ber- 
muda crop  of  onions  and  potatoes  is  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the  crop 
of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  season  of  1896  the  Bermuda  potatoes  sold  on 
an  average  per  barrel  at  $5,  while  our  old  crop  of  potatoes  was  selling  in  the  markets 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  at  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  The 
crops  from  Florida  and  the  Southern  States  commence  to  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  more  fully  in  June.  The  price  of  those  new  potatoes  was  from  $1  to  $1.50 
below  the  Bermuda  crop,  while  hardly  any  quantity  of  onions  is  raised  at  all  by  our 
Southern  States.  The  fertility  of  our  soil  in  the  Southern  States,  the  cheaper  farm 
lands,  and  the  oversupply  of  negro  labor  enables  the  farmers  there  to  undersell  the 
Bermuda  farmers  by  5U  per  cent  and  still  make  a  profit.  Thus,  on  the  theory  of  pro- 
tection, tliere  can  be  no  advantage  in  placing  a  tax  against  the  importations  from 
Bermuda  and  Cuba. 

Secondly,  a  low  tariff  during  the  early  spring  months  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
production  and  increase  the  quantity  produced,  allowing  competition  to  work 
between  the  sellers  of  that  early  produce,  so  that  as  a  result  the  price  of  onions  and 
potatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables  during  March,  April,  and  May  would  fall,  and 
those  supplies  would  come  within  the  means  of  a  much  greater  number  of  onr 
teople.    That  such  a  result  would  be  beneficial  needs  no  argument. 

Wherefore,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  your  committee  that  such  a  result  should  bs 
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broDght  about  and  that  thi^  indntitiy  Hhould  be  enoonraged  to  the  Rreat  odvuttage 
of  our  merchtmta  and  our  consaaierB,  an  well  aa  to  those  who  ahlp  drj  goodB,  lirewl- 
atiitta,  and  faiming  uteuatle  to  Bermuda,  tbe  remedy  ia  aimple.  It  will  be  brought 
about  by  placing  a  low  tariff  on  new  potatoen,  ooiona,  and  vegetablea  imported 
during  March.  April,  and  May,  while  »  protective  duty  ia  placed  on  those  producta 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  when  they  enter  into  oompotitlon  with  home  iiro<lactfl. 

We  thererore  petition  that  the  duty  on  potatoea,  onionsj  and  vegetables  in  their 
nntiirnl  state  may  be  as  fotlowa: 

Potatoes  zrown  or  harvested  in  the  current  y 
Uaroh,  April,  and  May,  15  centa  per  bnahel  of  6t  _ 

Onions  jirowu  or  harveateil  daring  the  onrrent  year  and  imported  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  M:iy,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Vegetables  in  theii  natural  state,  other  than  potatoea  and  onions,  10  per  cent  ad 
V a Intern. 

KeapeotfuUy  sabmitted. 

Edward  H.  LooHie, 
For  Ue  ProdatM  Jf«rcAaiilt  of  New  Tort. 

SciiRDCLB  A. — Skomng  ikt  inporU  of  onioiu  and  potattm  from  BtrvatAi  for  tm  year*. 
JAMUARY-JUNE  i. 


iniport«d  during  the  months  of 


Barrels.        Talne. 


l&S,  «S1. 11 


Ifl.Td 
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W.7« 
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•!:« 
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11.  M 

1.V7 

II.  n 

S.(M 

11.00 

4.eo 
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ScuKDULK  B. — Shoieinif  1A«  rtlativt  anwunti  ofpol*tott  and  oniont  placti  in  the  New 
York  market  bji  our  Southern  Stale*  and  bi/ foreign  oountriei  daring  the  jaontht  of  ilareh, 
April,  and  Mag  for  the  gear  189S. 

Onions;  Bntheli. 

From  Sonthera  Btatea 13,218 

t'raui  Bermuda 205,636 

From  Egypt l*,S6a 

New  (xitatoee:  Barrels. 

From  Southern  States,  prootleally  none  before  Hay  36;  between  May 

25  and  June  1, 1896 20,000 

Bermuda 19,810.71 

Egypt '. None. 

SCBKDULE  C.—StaHeHet  ilioMng  the  total  wiUe  of  the  tmporle  and  export*  of  the  oolong 
of  Bermuda  far  the  year  189i;  alto  tite  Import*  and  export*  for  tkt  year  1892. 


I8M. 

Inports. 

BjporM. 

tS41.TN.U 

^^ 

iM*.m.m 

4Tt.0H.M 
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SciiRDULR  C. — SiatUiiC9  shotving  the  totol  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colonif 
of  Bermuda  for  the  year  1894,  also  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1892. — Cont'd. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

British  colonies 

All  other  coantriea 


lg92. 


Import*. 


$973, 757 

422,869 

172,440 

11.G92 


1,560,558 


Exports. 


$522,178 

11,870 

12,576 

7.560 


554,184 


Value  of  goods  imported  in  1892  from  tho  United  States  wliich  paid  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem $768,889 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  1892  from  tho  United  States  \?hich  were  either 
free  or  which  paid  specifie  duties 204,868 


Value  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1892 


973,757 
522,178 


In  favor  of  the  United  States  and  against  Bermuda 451, 579 


Amount  of  duty  paid  the  United  States  in  1892  under  the  McKinley  taritf . .     150, 891 
Amount  of  duty  derived  by  Bermuda  from  its  entire  tariff  in  1892 135, 662 


Duty  paid  tho  United  States  exceeded  amount  collected  by  Bermuda 
under  its  entire  tariff  by 15, 229 

The  year  1892  has  been  selected  because  it  is  an  average  year.    The  tariff  laws  of 
Bermuda  are  the  same  now  as  then. 

Schedule  D. — Summary  of  exports  of  vegetables  shipped  from  Bermuda  for  1895,  show^ 
ing  the  proportion  of  Bermuda  produce  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  to  foreign 

cuuu  tries. 


To  United  States. 

To  Canada 

To  West  Indies.. 


Total  exports  trom  Bermuda . 


Beets. 


Boxes. 
1,166 


1,156 


Onions. 


Boxes. 
290,889 
1,841 
25,398 


295,209 


Potatoes. 


Barrels. 

25,896 

14 

1,233 


27.143 


Tomatoes. 


Boxes. 
754 
266 
1 


Value. 


$349,460.03 
1,501.53 
6,289.91 


1,021 


357,23L63 


8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  BXTSSELL  HASTIVaS,  OF  SOHOT, 

BEBHUPA  ISLAHSS. 

SoNOY,  Bermuda  Islands,  December  23^  1896. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  notice  by  American  papers  that  a  committee  of  the 
present  Oongress  will  take  up  the  revision  of  the  tariff  law  and  prepare 
a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Fifty-fifbh  Congress  if  it  shall  be  called  in 
extra  session  by  President  McKinley  after  the  4th  of  March,  1897. 

The  Bermuda  Islands  are  very  much  interested  in  the  agricultural 
schedule  of  the  tariff  law,  as  each  winter  there  is  shipped  from  here  to 
the  United  States  about  250,000  bushels  of  onions,  30,000  barrels  of 
patatoes,  4,000  bushels  of  beets,  2,000  boxes  of  tomatoes,  and  small 
amounts  of  other  vegetables. 

The  published  statistics  for  1894,  which  I  have  in  hand,  show  the 
exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States  for  that  year  to  be  of  the 
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value  of  $427,509.60  and  for  same  year  the  imports  from  tbe  United 
States  amount  to  $809,748. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  tlie  tariff  on  onions  was  40  cents  a  bushel ; 
on  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  Wilson  law  the  rate  was 
somewhat  reduced  to  20  cents  a  bushel  for  onions  and  15  cents  a 
bushel  for  potatoes. 

With  the  return  of  the  Republican  party  to  power,  the  Bermudians 
fear  the  excessive  duties  on  onions  and  potatoes  may  be  revived.  I 
write  in  their  interest,  and  at  the  desire  of  several  of  the  large  growers, 
to  ask  if  it  is  probable  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

Before  the  McKinley  law  came  in  force  they  rather  looked  (all  being 
free  traders)  upon  the  passage  of  the  law  with  indifference,  for  to  them 
the  fallacious  cry  "the  consumer  pays  the  tax'^  was  an  axiom.  Now 
they  know  better. 

The  Bermudians  feel  that,  as  long  as  the  value  of  their  exports  from 
the  United  States  is  so  mnch  greater  than  the  value  of  their  exports — 
being  nearly  twice  as  great — their  products,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so, 
should  come  under  "a  favored-nation  clause." 

A  feeling  is  prevalent  in  Bermuda  that  as  Bermuda  only  puts  a  tariff 
rate  on  United  States  products  of  6  per  cent,  in  a  reciprocal  way  the 
rate  on  onions  and  potatoes  should  not  be  over  10  per  cent,  or  at  about 
10  cents  per  bushel  for  both  onions  and  potatoes. 

I  expect  there  would  not  be  mnch  grumbling,  though,  if  the  present 
rates  should  be  continued. 

BussELL  HASxmas. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  W.  W.  RAWSON,  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE 
BOSTOV  MARKET  aABDENEBS'  AS&OCIATIOV. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

• 

In  making  up  the  new  tariff  bill,  I  wish  to  suggest  two  items  that  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  New  England.  The  duty  should 
be  increased  on  two  articles,  namely,  onions  and  potatoes;  these  are  the 
largest  crops  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  duties  on  these  two  articles 
have  been  reduced  about  one-half,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
many  farmers  have  had  to  mortgage  their  farms  the  past  two  years. 
The  duty  should  be  40  cents  per  bushel  on  onions  and  30  cents  on 
potatoes.  Onions  are  sent  here  from  Egypt  in  the  summer  season  just 
at  the  time  when  our  croj)  is  ripe,  and  has  reduced  the  price  from  75  or 
80  cents  per  bushel  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  no  one  can  grow  them 
and  get  any  profit  at  this  price.  Before  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  nearly 
double  the  quantity  was  grown.  Putting  the  duty  back  to  40  cents  per 
bnshel  would  encourage  tbe  growth  of  this  crop  in  the  East  and  also  in 
the  West.  It  has  also  diminished  the  production  of  seed,  which  was 
sold  in  large  quantities  and  raised  mostly  in  California;  so  yon  see  it 
will  help  the  whole  country. 

The  potato  crop  works  in  the  same  way,  bnt  not  so  mnch.  The  pota- 
toes from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  are  put  in  our  market  at  very  low 
prices,  and  the  past  year  they  have  been  raised  as  low  as  15  cents  per 
bnshel  in  the  field.  No  one  can  grow  them  for  that;  but  if  the  duty  is 
put  to  30  cents  it  will  make  a  difi'erence,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  bnt 
also  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

W.  W.  Rawson, 
Jt^resident  Boston  MarJcet  Oardenerif  Association, 
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7ABMEBS  CAN  HOT  PAT  THEIB  BILI& 

SoxTTHPOBT,  Conn.,  January  4, 1897. 

COMTttlTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MbANS: 

The  farmers  of  oar  town  request  me  to  ask  that  yoa  have  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  restored  on  potatoes  and  onions.  Oar  farmers  have  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  their  bills  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  under  the 
Wilson  bill.  I  am  an  onion  grower  to  the  extent  of  10  acres  a  year, 
and  also  a  carrier  and  seller  of  vegetables  for  the  farmers  of  our  com- 
munity to  the  extent  of  20,000  to  30,000  barrels  per  year. 

Simon  Banks. 

Communications  of  similar  purport  were  received  from  B.  P.  Conklin, 
of  Chester,  K  Y.,  W.  H.  Burr,  of  Westport,^  Conn.^  Bichard  J.  Martin, 
of.  BravOi  ill.,  and  142  others. 


ONIONS. 

(Paragraph  202.) 

MEXOKIAI  SUBMITTED  BT  FABXEBS  AVD  OVIOV  GBOWEBfl  OF 

SAHVEBS,  MAS& 

Danybbs,  Mass.,  January  i,  1897. 

COMHITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We,  the  undersigned,  farmers  and  onion  growers,  citizens  of  Dan  vers, 
Mass.,  respectfully  represent  that  the  tarift'  on  onions  in  the  McKinley 
bill,  so  called,  was  40  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  present  tariff  is  but 
20  cents  per  bushel.  In  ordinary  years  we  can  not  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  growers  where  labor  is  cheap,  notably  in  8pain,  where 
men  in  onion  fields  ace  paid  but  12  cents  per  day,  while  here  they  are 
paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  day  and  boys  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

We  respectflilly,  but  earnestly,  ask  that  the  tariff  of  40  cents  bo 
restored,  and  that  generally  the  protection  afforded  farm  products  by 
the  McKinley  tariff  be  restored  in  full  force. 

Wm.  B.  Oableton  and  34  others. 

KAHT  STATES  ABE  DTTEBESTED. 

Wellington,  Ohio,  December  30^  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
present  inadequate  tariff  on  onions.  Tou  wiU  note  that  the  tariff 
under  the  McEanley  law,  so  called,  was  40  cents  per  bushel.  In  the 
law  now  in  force  it  is  but  20  cents  per  bushel.  We  respectfully  urge 
that  the  40-cent  tariff  be  restored.  Your  committee  is  doubtless  aware 
that  labor  in  countries  from  which  onions  are  largely  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  exceedingly  low,  so  low  that  with  the  low  ocean  freight 
rntes  prevailing:  we  can  not,  with  our  higher  priced  labor,  successfully 
c'oin])ete  with  them. 

We  have  been  intbrmed  that  labor  in  the  onion-growing  sections  in 
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Spain  can  be  procured  for  about  12  cents  i^er  day.  We  pay  from  $1  to 
$1.25  i)er  day  for  men  and  from  50  to  75  cents  i)«r  day  for  boys  and 
girls.  Add  to  the  cost  of  production  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard, 
where  American  grown  onions  must  compete  with  foreign  importations, 
and  cost  laid  down  at  our  seaboard  cities  is  very  decidedly  higher  than 
cost  of  landing  onions  from  France,  Spain,  and  Egypt.  The  American 
onion  grower  would  be  driven  out  of  business  in  ordinary  years  with- 
out a  suitable  protective  tariif.  In  our  opinion  the  old  tariff  of  40  cents 
was  not  too  high.    We  respectfully  urge  that  it  be  restored. 

In  ye^ars  when  the  crop  is  short  and  resulting  prices  naturally  high, 
as  is  the  case  now,  we  do  not  need  a  tariff,  but  in  such  cases  the 
importer  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  tariff.  With  an  ordinary  crop  in  this 
country  prices  rule  so  low  that  the  crop  can  not  be  grown  without  a 
loss  if  comx>elled  to  compete  with  foreign  crop.  Onions  are  grown 
largely  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  and  to  some  extent  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  in  the  North.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  onion-growing 
sections  of  the  South,  as  their  onions  are  on  the  market  and  out  of  the 
way  before  Northern  onions  are  ready  for  market.  Onions  are,  how- 
ever, largely  grown  in  the  South. 

W»AN,  HOBB,  WAHNBB  &  CO. 


MEMORIALS  BECEIVED  FROM  OHIOK  GBOWEBS  IK  VAEI0T7S 

SECTIOKS  OP  THE  COTTITrBT. 

Pebby,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  January  11^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  deeply  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  onions,  I  would  urgently 
petition  your  committee  to  put  the  tariff  back  to  40  cents  per  bushel  oi? 
onions.  We  pay  our  help  from  $1  to  $1.26  per  day  for  labor.  In  Spain 
they  pay  12  cents  per  day.  We  can  not  pay  living  wages  to  our  help 
and  compete  with  foreign  onions  at  20  cents  tariff. 

James  MoVitty. 

Communications  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  follow- 
ing: A.  A.  Whitney,  John  Cramblett,  J.  H.  Clouse,  G.  E.  Lockwood. 
all  of  Perry,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Bowen,  of  Painesville,  Ohio;  F.  L.  Whit- 
more,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  J.  Burdick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Joseph 
Adams,  of  Westport,  Conn.;  W.  Bennett,  of  Madison,  Ohio;  H.  O. 
Sanderson,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  C.  A.  Meeker,  of  Southport,  Conn.; 
Wm.  D.  Berry,  of  North  Madison,  Ohio:  Joel  W.  Houston  and  A.  W, 
Bull,  of  Florida,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Price,  of  Kenton,  Ohio;  F.  O.  Williams, 
of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  W.  H.  Pope,  of  North  Madison,  Ohio,  and  337 
others. 

BEBMTJSA  OHIOKS  RAISED  IH  FLOBIDA 

Faiemont,  Citkus  County,  Fla.,  January  11^  1897, 

Deab  Sib:  I  see  that  a  lower  duty  on  onions  and  potatoes  is  asl^cA 
for  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  during  March, 
April,  and  May  than  any  other  time  of  the  year;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  growers  of  Florida,  I  protest  for  the  following  reasons: 

Several  years  ago  I  began  the  growing  of  Bermuda  onions  in  this 
section,  and  now  Others  are  also  growing  them,  and  now  for  the  last 
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several  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  Bermnda  and 
Cuba  growers  on  account  of  railroad  freight,  etc.,  being  higher  than  tbe 
water  i'reights  from  those  places.  As  an  instance,  I  give  my  experience 
of  last  season :  About  April  1 1  shipped  onions  to  Jacksonville.  Tbey 
netted  me  00  cents  a  crate.  After  making  two  shipments  I  was  notified 
not  to  ship  any  more  as  they  were  brought  in  by  New  York  steamers 
and  sold  at  50  to  75  cents,  and  that  after  paying  duty  at  New  York  and 
freight  from  Nassau  to  New  York,  and  from  there  to  Florida. 

Onions  can  not  be  grown  here  for  less  than  $1  net  f.  o.  b.  per  crate; 
and  we,  the  growers  of  Florida,  would  therefore  ask  you  to  kindly 
present  this  matter  before  the  proper  committee. 

O.  P.   KKTJiEB. 


POTATOES,  CABBAGES,  AND  TURNIPS. 

(Paragiaphs  204  and  207.) 

VOBLAND,  N.  J.,  December  26j  1896. 

GOMHITTEE  ON   WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  hope  that  in  regulating  the  rates  on  farm  products  the  same  rates 
will  be  restored  as  under  the  McKinley  law.  For  several  years  past 
many  of  these  products,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.,  have 
been  imported  from  Nova  Scotia,  Ganada,  and  Europe  in  such  quan- 
tities and  sold  at  such  prices  as  to  practically  drive  our  own  farmers 
out  of  the  market. 

Ohas.  K.  Landis. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

(Paragraph  206i.) 

STATEMEVT  07  KB.  BURHETT  LAHDBETH,  OP  PHUASELPHIL 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Landbeth  said:  Mr.  Ghairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  said  that  agriculture  is  the  noblest  occupation  of  man,  and  no 
doubt  you  will  concede  that.  If  that  be  so,  then  good  seeds  are  the 
beginning  of  all  wealth,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  seeds  that  I  appe^ir 
before  you. 

What  I  say  I  say  as  a  spokesman  of  a  very  great  number  of  seed 
growers  and  seed  merchants  of  this  country.  I  am  speaking  princi- 
pally for  seed  growers.  We  ask  a  change  in  the  tariff  rates  from  ad 
valorem  to  sx>ecific,  because  we  know  that  a  great  many  frauds  have 
been  perpetrated  in  the  past  under  the  ad  valorem  ratings,  wheresis 
under  the  specific  ratings  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee with  which  I  am  here  to-day  represent  simply  the  seed  men  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  but,  as  I  said,  I  am  speaking  for  them 
all.  We  have  embodied  in  a  circular,  which  you  bave  in  your  hands, 
our  general  views  on  the  subject,  but  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  few  other  remarks  in  addition  to  what  you  have  in 
your  possession. 

Seeds  were  entered  free  of  duty  under  the  bills  of  1842, 1846,  and 
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1867.  In  1861  they  were  subjected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  20  per 
cent.  That  ran  for  one  year,  and  in  1862  that  rate  was  raised  to  30 
per  cent.  That  continued  until  1874,  when  it  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 
It  remained  at  that  rate  until  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  went  into  effect, 
when  it  was  reduced  still  further  to  10  per  cent.  This  reduction  has 
worked  very  seriously  indeed  against  the  production  of  many  seeds. 
Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  seeds  which  are  American  which 
Europe  does  not  grow,  and  therefore  Europe  is  not  a  competitor  in  the 
growth  of  those  seeds,  but  the  most  valuable  seeds  can  be  and  are  pro- 
duced in  Europe  very  cheaply,  and  under  this  low  duty  of  10  per  cent 
they  come  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  a  low  price  as  to  almost  par- 
alyze the  American  seed  grower.  I  can  speak  with  full  knowledge  on 
this  matter,  because  I  will  cite  you  the  case  of  an  enterprise  we  engaged 
in  in  Virginia  in  1869. 

The  firm  of  which  I  was  a  member  bought  a  form  down  there  of  1,600 
acres.  Subsequently  we  purchased  more  land  for  the  express  purxK)8e 
of  growing  cabbage  and  turnip  seeds.  We  could  grow  turnip  seed  there 
of  which  the  ordinary  price  in  the  North  was  12  or  15  cents,  and  we 
found  in  Virginia,  under  the  conditions  and  climate  prevailing  there, 
we  could  grow  it  at  a  less  price,  and  we  went  down  there  and  grew  it  at 
a  less  price,  but  Americans  who  needed  seed  and  who  desired  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  some  other  Americans  who  were  getting  seed  from 
abroad  at  that  time— that  is,  our  customers — ^found  it  necessary  to  buy 
ttieir  seed  from  abroad,  too,  so  as  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  their 
competitors.  The  result  was  the  development  of  turnip-seed  growing 
in  Europe.  The  production  of  that  seed  in  Europe  has  been  greatly 
developed,  and  it  is  now  so  cheaply  produced  there  that  we  are  unable 
any  longer  to  grow  turnip  seed  at  a  profit  in  Virginia.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  cabbage  seed  and  several  other  kinds  of  seed. 

We  went  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  a  farm  to  grow  pease,  and  the 
Canadian  production  of  pease  became  so  great  we  had  to  abandon  that. 
It  might  be  said,  <^  How  can  Europe,  so  far  off,  compete  with  America  in 
the  production  of  seed  t"  Distance  cuts  no  figure  at  all  in  this  matter, 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  prac- 
tically nothing.  Seeds  can  be  imported  for  less  than  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  With  the  small  duty  of  10  per  cent  and  the  very  cheap  system 
under  which  they  are  raised,  we  can  not  compete.  We  must  have  a 
further  specific  protection,  and  then  seed  growers  can  at  least  make  a 
fair  profit.  Seed  growing  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two  sections  of  the 
country,  but  is  very  widely  distributed.  A  large  crop  of  seed-  is  grown 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  in  the  New  England  States,  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  to  an  immense  extent  in  California.  Unless  the  duty  be 
increased  on  seed  the  seed  growers  will  be  troubled  by  the  establish- 
ment of  seed  depots  in  this  country  by  European  seed  merchants  who, 
under  the  low  tariff,  will  pay  the  tariff  rate  themselves  and  establish 
these  seed  agencies  at  ports  of  entry  for  quickly  filling  all  orders  to  the 
great  detriment  of  American  seed  growers. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  rato  do  you  seek  t 

Mr.  LAia)BETH.  Ten  per  cent  is  the  present  rate  upon  seeds. 

Mr.  DOLLIVBB.  Are  you  responsible  for  this  proposed  schedule  laid 
before  the  committee  t    Did  you  draw  this  schedule  t 

Mr.  Landbbth.  The  Philadelphia  seed  merchants  drew  this.  Their 
names  are  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  you  wiU  see. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  On  what  theory  do  you  put  clover  and  flaxseed  on 
the  free  listf 
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Mr.  Landbeth.  I  thought  that  flaxseed  was  on  the  free  list  under 
the  present  law.    That  was  an  error. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  yon  know,  please  tell  us  to  what  extent  foreign  seeds 
are  adulterated. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  There  is  a  theory  that  they  are  adulterated,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  they  are.  We  do  not  sell  any  if  we  know  that  they 
are  adulterated  seeds.    We  have  to  be  inix)orter8  as  well  as  merchants. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Then  you  are  not  engaged  exclusively  in  growing  seetl! 

Mr.  Landbe iH.  We  are  importing  as  well  as  growing.  We  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  or  not  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
ha*s  made  some  investigation  on  this  subject  of  adulteration  and  has 
discovered  a  vast  amount  of  adulteration  going  on  among  the  seed 
importers  of  the  United  States t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,not  among  seed  importers.  The  adulteration  is 
charged  upon  the  parties  abroad,  before  the  seed  comes  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  adulteration  takes  place  before  the  product  is 
brought  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  So  it  is  said.  I  will  cite  to  you  the  case  that  thero 
are  several  parties  in  London  who  will  buy  anything  in  the  shape  of 
seed,  and  if  it  is  not  dead,  they  will  kill  it  and  make  it  dead  so  it  can 
be  used. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Is  there  any  real  reason  for  putting  clover  seed  oii 
the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  No,  sir;   there  is  no  real  reason.    Last  year  we 
I  imported  four  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of  it. 
\     Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Do  we  raise  any  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  nearly  all  outside  clover  that  was 
imported,  and  I  think  Dutch  clover.  There  were  4,000,000  pounds, 
and  it  paid  on  a  valuation  of  $280,000.  All  that  could  be  raised  here 
and  should  be  raised  here. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEB.  What  do  you  say  about  timothy  seed  and  the  other 
harvest  grass  seed. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Of  grass  seed  there  was  imported  2,500,000  pounds, 
of  an  invoice  value  of  $100,000.  Some  of  those  could  not  be  so  well 
raised  in  this  country. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  propose  40  cents  a  bushel  on  pease  edible  in  any 
form.    What  are  those  seeds  worth  here  per  barrel  t 

Mr.  Landesth.  About  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Does  tiiat  include  field  pease  of  every  kindt 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir;  all  pease  are  the  same.  The  duty  on  pease 
now  is  20  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  suggest  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  What  are  beans  worth  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Do  you  mean  the  wholesale  or  the  price  a  farmer 
getst 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  price  the  farmer  gets. 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Ordinarily  about  $1.60  or  $1.75  a  bushel 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  propose  a  duty  of  40  cents  on  beans  t 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes,  sir;  40  cents,  and  40  cents  on  pease. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  They  belong  to  the  same  family,  I  believe T 

Mr.  Landbeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Will  the  duty  you  propose  be  added  to  the  price  of 
those  things,  in  your  opinion,  under  the  condition  of  the  American 
uiarkett    Say  beans  are  worth  $1.60,  and  you  propose  a  duty  of  40 
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cents,  would  that  make  the  price  of  beans  about  $2,  the  conditions 
remaining  the  same  as  under  this  price  of  $1.60 1 

Mr.'LANDBETH.  The  foreigner  would  divide  the  difference. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  mean  by  thatt 

Mr.  Landrbth.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  i)rice  of  beans  would  be  $1.50, 
for  instance,  and  if  there  was  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  bushel  upon  them, 
then  the  American  farmer  would  get  something  more  than  $1.50.  He 
might  not  get  the  full  addition  of  40  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  the  reason  you  put  the  duty  so  high,  40  cents. 

Mr.  Landrbth.  We  put  the  duty  on  pease  at  40  cents,  because  the 
Canadian  grower,  wlio  does  not  grow  many  beans,  but  who  grows 
150,000  barrels  of  pease  which  compete  with  the  American  producers  of 
pease,  and  sends  that  large  crop  across  the  line.  If  the  Canadian  prod- 
uct was  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  cents  there  would  not  be  so  much  of 
it  raised  and  a  part  of  it  would  go  to  the  American  wheat  growers  in 
Michigan,  Kew  York,  and  Wisconsin,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  their  business  at  a  working  profit. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  thereby  reduce  the  price  again  t 

Mr.  Landrbth.  Partly. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  insist,  then,  that  it  would  come  down  to  the 
original  level t 

Mr.  Landrbth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EussBLL.  I  notice  in  the  schedule  you  advocate  a  duty  of  15 
cents  a  bushel  on  potatoes.  Do  I  understand  that  you  advocate  a  duty 
of  15  cents  a  bushel  for  table  consumption  t 

Mr.  Landrbth.  That  is  the  duty  at  present,  and  when  we  drew  that 
schednle  we  thought,  sx)eaking  for  ourselves  and  with  such  information 
as  we  had  at  the  time,  that  we  had  better  leave  the  duty  as  it  was, 
because  the  price  is  very  low  now  and  has  been  for  two  or  three  years. 
But  since  we  have  come  here  we  have  talked  with  some  potato  men  and 
find  that  they  want  a  high  duty  to  provide  against  the  Canadian  and 
Nova  Scotian  product.  The  potato  growers  want  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Landreth  filed  the  following  memorial : 

PiiiLADBLPHiAy  December  SI,  1S96, 

COMMITTEK  ON  WaYS  AND  MKANS: 

We,  the  nncleni^edy  Philadelphia  seed  raerohaute,  seed  farmers,  and  seed  import- 
ers, and  speaking  in  the  interests  of  all  farm  labor  employed  on  seed  farms,  desire 
to  emphasiKo  onr  views  before  your  committee,  now  engaged  in  considering  the 
subject  of  tariff  revision: 

I.  In  changing  the  schedule  duty  on  seeds  from  ad  valorem  to  specific.  Imported 
pease,  beans,  and  potatoes  under  former  tariff  schedules  were  subject  to  specific  duties, 
which  system  of  revenue  was  simple  and  effective.  It  is  to  the  interest  both  of  the 
Government  and  seedmen  that  all  seeds  should  be  subject  to  duty  levied  upoii  the 
pound  or  bushel. 

II.  We  also  strenuously  advocate  an  increase  of  the  tariff  rates  upon  garden  seeds, 
for,  unless  the  American  seed  farmer  has  practical  protection,  he  in  many  lines  will 
be  driven  out  of  business,  and  so  will  American  seed  merchants,  for  even  now  the 
Germans  are  offering  seeds  put  up  in  illustrated  seed  packets  at  low  prices  per  1,000, 
ready  for  retailing.  The  commercial  travelers  of  European  seed  growers,  not  satis- 
fied with  annual  tours,  are  establishing  permanent  depots  of  supplies  in  the  Eastern 
cities. 

III.  Seed  growing  is  the  highest  grade  of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  laborers 
employed  in  this  pursuit,  unliKe  most  other  operatives,  are  without  the  protection 
afforded  by  trades  unions.  To  illustrate  the  comparative  labor  conditions,  the  full 
daily  wages  of  farm  labor  on  the  Continent  is  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day  of  fourteen 
hours,  while  we  average  for  similar  labor  $1.25  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We  confidently 
state  that  fnlly  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  raising  garden  seeds  is  expended  in  labor 
and  in  the  purchase  of  the  productions  of  labor,  as  machinery  and  fertilisers. 
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lY.  As  IndicatiDg  the  extent  of  seed  farming  in  the  United  States,  the  Census  Report 
states  that  ''there  are  in  the  United  States  696  seed,  farms,  with  a  total  of  169,951 
acres,  96,600  acres  of  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  growing  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  while  1,000,000  hnshels  of  selected  grains  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats  for 
seed  are  grown  on  other  farms  not  included  in  this  enumeration."  The  report  shows 
"that  of  the  696  seed,  farms,  258  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  167  in  the  North 
Central  division,  89  in  the  South  Atlantic  division,  67  in  the  South  Central  division, 
36  in  the  Western  division — a  total  of  696/' 

The  value  of  the  farms,  buildings,  and  implements  is  stated  in  the  Census  report 
to  be  over  $18,000,000.  ''Quite  90  per  cent  of  these  farms  have  come  into  existence 
since  I860." 

v.  The  scale  of  duties  which  we  advocate  on  garden  seeds,  say  6  cents  per  pound 
on  turnip,  where  2  pounds  to  an  acre  are  required,  and  20  cents  per  pound  on  cab- 
bage ana  oauliflower,  where  one- quarter  pound  of  seed  is  required,  are  not  in  any 
way  exorbitant,  when  we  consider  the  small  quantity  of  seed  necessary. 

The  schedule  we  suggest  on  seeds  is  as  follows : 

Five  cents  per  pound  on  all  seed,  of  table  beets,  sugar  beet-s,  kale,  leek,  lettuce, 
mangel  wurzel,  parsley,  radish,  ruta-baga,  rape,  spinach,  turnip,  and  on  all  vegetable 
seeds  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  on  all  seeds  of  carrot,  celery,  onion,  and  salsify. 

Twenty  cents  per  ponnd  on  all  seeds  of  cabbage,  oauliflower,  and  tomato. 

Fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  potatoes. 

Forty  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  all  beans  and  pease. 

Twenty  per  cent  on  all  flower  seeds. 

Five  dollars  per  thousand  packets  on  seeds  of  every  kind  in  packets. 

The  free  list  to  include :  Mushroom  spawn,  aromatic  seeds,  pot  herbs,  medicinal 
seeds,  castor  beans,  cotton,  canary,  clover,  grass  seed,  hemp,  tree,  tobacco,  mustard, 
flax,  poppy,  sorghum,  oil  seeds,  vetches. 

Signed  and  respectfully  •ubmitted. 

Henry  A.  Drekr., 
D.  Lakdrrth  &,  Sons. 
Robert  Buist  Company. 
Johnson  &  Stokes. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 
Wm.  Henry  Maule. 

Letters  indorsing  Mr.  Landreth's  statement  and  recommended  rates 
were  received  from  Rogers  Brothers,  of  GLaamont,  JS".  Y.;  W.  H.  Gren- 
ell,  of  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  and  others.  Francis  Brill,  of  Hemp* 
stead,  Long  Island,  indorsed  Mr.  Landretb's  statement,  bnt  tbonght 
cabbage  seed  should  be  protected  by  a  daty  of  at  least  30  cents  i>er 
pound. 


SATES  SECOmCEHDED  BY  D.  M.  7EBBY  A  CO.,  OF  DETBOIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  2j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  specific  over 
ad  valorem  import  duties,  both  as  regards  simplicity  of  administration  by 
the  Government  and  equity  to  the  honest  importer,  that  we  venture  to 
request  your  committee  to  insert  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  measure  spe- 
cific duties  on  seeds.  To  our  minds,  making  pease  dutiable  at  a  specific 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as  formerly,  was  a  wonderful  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  and  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  specific  duties  on  the  goods  we  import  should  entirely  sup- 
plant duties  assessed  ad  valorem. 

Accordingly,  we  would  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee  the  schedule  which  follows.  We  have  given  every  item 
careful  consideration,  and  while  on  some  of  the  cheaper  garden  seeds 
the  duties  will  amount  to  more  than  the  20  per  cent  rate  of  the  tariff  of 
1800,  in  the  main  they  will  fall  between  that  rate  and  the  existing  rate 

"10  x)er  cent.    We  have  aimed  to  have  the  duty  on  no  single  article 
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lees  than  that  of  the  present  tariff,  and  on  many  the  duty  will  closely 
approximate  an  equivalent  of  the  20  per  cent  rate  of  the  tariff  of  1890: 


DUTIABLE. 

At  1  cent  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Aeparagns,  beet,  chervil,  oresii (except  water  cress),  oaonmber, 
endive,  lottuco,  miiHkmclon,  watermtlon,  rouHhroom  spawD,  okra, 
parsnip,  pumpldn,  rbnbarb,  spinncli,  squnttb,  tobacco,  tomato,  tur- 
nip  ■ 


Bate,  act  of 


At  f  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Carrot,  chicory,  parsley,  radish 

At  S  cent*  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Borecole  or  kale,  bmssels  sproaia,  cabbage,  celery,  celeriac, 
coUards,  kohlrabi,  leek,  sorrel • 


At  6  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds :  Onion,  pepper,  salsify,  and  all  seeds  not  specially  provided  for 
inthiaact 


At  10  cents  per  pound. 
Beeda:  Artichoke,  eggplant,  martynia 

At  16  cents  per  pound. 
Seeds:  Water  oreas < 

At  40  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Brocoli,  cauliflower 

At  90  cents  per  liushsl  q/  60  pounds. 


Beans  

Dried  pease. 


FREB  U8T. 


Seeds :  Anise,  canary,  caraway,  cardamom,  coriander,  cotton,  cummin, 
fennel,  fenugreek,  hemp,  hoarhonnd,  mustard,  rape,  St.  John's 
brMkl  or  bene,  snear  beet,  mangel-wnrxel,  sorghum  or  sugar  cane 
for  seed,  and  all  iTower  and  griiss  seeds ;  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots, 
not  edible;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act... 


20  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. . . 


20  per  cent... 


20  per  cent... 


20  per  cent. . . 


20  per  cent... 


20  per  cent... 


40  per  cent. . 
20  per  cent. . 


Rate,  act  of 
18M. 


Free. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cenl 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


percenii 
Do. 


Freew 


From  the  list  for  which  we  recommend  the  minimum'  rate  of  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  the  following,  viz,  asparagus,  cucumber,  lettuce,  musk- 
melon,  watermelon,  okra,  pumpkin,  rhubarb,  squash,  tobacco,  and 
tomato  are  articles  for  which  the  climate  of  the  CJnited  States  is  so  much 
more  favorable  than  that  of  any  other  country  that  they  are  all  pro- 
duced here  and  are  not  imported,  at  least  not  on  a  commercial  scale. 
This  has  been  the^case  for  many  years,  was  so  when  the  duty  was  twice 
the  present  rate,*and  undoubtedly  would  be  so  were  these  articles  all 
on  the  free  list. 

Endive  seed  was  formerly  generally  imported,  but  for  the  last  few 
years  we  have  found  a  locality  in  the  United  States  where  it  succeeds 
admirably  and  can  be  grown  profitably  for  less  money  than  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  between  European  and  American  farm 
wages.  Of  recent  years  we  have  not  imported  any  endive  seed  except 
when  our  American  crops  have  failed.  Under  these  circumstances  no 
further  protection  to  the  American  grower  than  the  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  the  above-named  articles  is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  remaining  items,  viz,  beet,  chervil,  cress  (except  water  cress), 
mushroom  spawn,  parsnip,  spinach,  and  turnip,  are  produced  abroad 
at  from  3  to  7  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is 
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in  every  case  more  than  the  existing  rate  of  10  per  cent,  and  on  some 
of  these  articles  amounts  to  considerably  more  than  the  20  per  cent 
rate  of  the  act  of  1890.  Spinach  seed,  which  is  profitably  produced  in 
Europe  at  3  cents  per  pound,  would  thus  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to  33^ 
per  cent,  while  turnip,  which  we  are  having  produced  for  us  in  Europe 
at  7  cents  per  pound,  would,  at  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  pay  a  duty 
of  about  15  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent,  as  at  present.  It  is  a  fact 
that  neither  spinach  nor  turnip  seed  can  be  produced  economically  Iq 
this  country,  on  account  of  our  hot,  dry  summers.  They  thrive  much 
better  in  a  climate  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  not  so  great 
as  with  us,  where  there  is  a  long  spring  and  summer  unattended  by  the 
high  degree  of  heat  we  usually  experience  in  this  country.  It  is  an 
open  question  how  high  the  duty  would  have  to  be  to  become  prohibi- 
tive. It  is  perhaps  possible  that  all  the  turnip  seed  consumed  in  the 
United  States  could  be  produced  here,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
such  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  as  to  be  a  very 
serious  and,  from  our  standpoint,  unnecessary  burden  both  upon  the 
seed  trade  and  farmers  and  planters  of  this  country.  Some  twenty- five 
years  ago  we  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  growing  turnip  seed  in  this 
State.  We  thought  we  had  a  good  soil  and  a  satisfactory  climate, 
together  with  the  experience  in  seed  growing  and  capital  requisite  to 
insure  success,  but  in  spite  of  repeat^  and  persistent  effort  our  crops 
would  blast  and  fail,  so  that  an  utter  failure  was  the  result  at  least  half 
the  time.  We  have  known  of  others  in  this  State  who  have  fared  no 
better.  We  lacked,  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  seed,  the 
cool  nights  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
conditions  are  found  in  the  districts  in  England,  Holland,  and  France 
where  turnip  seed  is  produced  most  successfully.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  we  suggest,  is  sufficient  to 
cover  fully  the  difference  in  wages  paid  abroad  and  those  which  would 
be  paid  to  the  laborers  employ^  if  the  seed  were  grown  here,  but  we 
must  admit  that  this  rate  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  overcome  the  more 
favorable  conditions  of  climate  which  prevail  abroad.  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  affix  to  this  article  a  rate  so 
high  as  to  prevent  imi}ortatious,  we  believe  that  the  rate  we  propose  is 
ample  and  will  result,  so  far  as  this  one  article  is  concerned,  in  an 
increase  of  about  one-half  in  the  revenue  it  pays. 

The  cost  of  production  abrotvd  of  the  articles  for  which  we  recom- 
mend a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  varies  from  5  to  15  cents.  As  nearly 
as  we  can  estimate  oil  the  basis  of  our  own  importations,  which  are 
extensive,  we  should  say  the  average'  foreign  value  of  these  articles 
will  vary  little,  if  any,  from  12  cents  per  pound.  The  carrot  costs 
abroad  15  cents  per  pound,  but  at  the  present  10  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
is  largely  grown  in  this  country.  Two  cents  per  pojind  would  be  an 
appreciable  increase,  even  on  this  article,  though  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
tection an  increase  would  scarcely  be  considered  necessary,  as  so  much 
carrot  seed  is  already  grown  in  Galifornia  and  other  favorable  locali- 
ties. Eadish  seed,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  articles 
named,  is  produced  abroad  in  the  very  best  manner  for  from  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound,  so  the  2  cents  per  pound  would  be  nearly  as  much  as 
the  20  per  cent  rate  of  the  act  of  1890.  This  is  another  article  which 
is  much  more  satisfactorily  grown  in  Europe  than  in  this  country, 
which  always  has  been  largely  imported,  and  grown  in  this  country 
only  in  the  most  insignificant  quantities.  The  records  on  our  own  trial 
grounds  for  many  years  convince  us  that  the  quality  of  American- 
grown  radish  seed  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  inferior  to  that  of 
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radish  seed  grown  in  the  most  favorable  localities  in  Enrope.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  believe  the  duty  we  propose  is  as  high  a  rate  as 
this  article  should  pay;  and  as  we  believe  it  will  continue  to  be  imported 
in  spite  of  any  duty  which  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  we  are 
o})posed  to  any  higher  rate  than  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  articles  for  which  we  propose  a  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  are 
produced  abroad  at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  rate  of  3  cents 
per  pound,  therefore,  is,  on  the  cheaper  of  these  articles,  equivalent  to 
20  per  cent,  the  highest  rate  these  seeds  have  paid  since  the  war,  and 
on  none  of  them  will  the  duty  fall  below  the  present  rate  of  10  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time  and  for  years  past  all  of  these  articles, 
except,  perhaps,  brussels  sprouts,  celeriac,  and  sorrel,  unimportant 
articles  at  iuost,  have  been  largely  grown  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
our  own  experience  is  concern^,  we  have  produced  larger  quantities 
of  them  duriug  the  last  two  or  three  years,  under  the  10  per  cent  duty, 
than  we  grew  formerly,  when  the  duty  was  20  per  cent. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  received  from  our  growers  in  a 
locality  in  the  United  States  extremely  favorable  for*  its  development 
over  100,000  pounds  of  cabbage  seed,  for  which  we  paid  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  During  a  dozen  years  past  we  have  had  cabbage  in 
smaller  quantities  from  the  same  quarter,  and  its  production  there  is  so 
profitable  to  the  growers  at  25  cents  per  pound  that  they  are  now 
desirous  of  growing  larger  quantities  at  25  cents  than  we  are  able  to 
use.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  we 
might  cite  it  seems  to  us  that  the  American  grower  who  is  situated  in 
a  favorable  locality  docs  not  require  for  his  protection  a  higher  duty 
than  that  we  suggest.  Cabbage  seed  of  the  very  best  quality  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  most  painstaking  manner  possible,  in  Europe  at  from  20 
to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  production  of  this  article,  so  far  as  our  own 
operations  extend,  has  increased  largely  under  a  duty  which  has 
amounted  to  only  about  2  cents  per  pound.  Accordingly  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  rate  we  propose,  3  cents  per  pound,  is  entirely  adequate  and 
amply  provides  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and 
foreign  labor  involved  in  its  production. 

Onion  seed,  for  which  we  recommend  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  is 
produced  abroad  at  from  20  to  45  cents  per  pound,  according  to  variety, 
but  if  our  own  experience  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the  trade,  and  we 
believe  it  is,  the  quantities  of  onion  seed  imported  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  quantities  used  annually  grown  in  California. 
Under  these  conditions  it  does  not  seem  to  us  desirable  that  tbe  rate  of 
duty  should  be  considerably  changed.  The  rate  we  propose  will,  we 
believe,  average  somewhat  higher  than  the  existing  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

The  list  of  seeds  which  we  suggest  for  the  free  list  is  the  same  as  the 
free  list  under  the  existing  tariff  and  under  the  tariff  of  1890,  and  we 
know  no  reason  why  any  change  should  be  made  now. 

As  many  of  the  above  varieties  of  seeds  require  two  years  for  their 
production  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  seed  crop  is  har- 
vested, the  seed  trade  is  obliged  to  make  its  arrangements  a  long  time 
in  advance,  and  any  sudden  or  very  great  change  in  the  rates  of  duty 
would  inevitably  result  in  loss  and  serious  hardship  to  the  trade.  We 
have  aimed  in  our  recommendations  to  occupy  a  conservative  middle 
ground  which  would  do  justice  to  all  interests  involved,  and  we 
respectfully  request  for  our  suggestions  the  favorable  consideration  of 
your  committee. 

D.  M.  Febby  &  Co. 

Lem  W.  Bowen,  Treasurer. 
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EATES  EECOMMEHSED  BT  MB.  AUG.  BEOTEBT,  OF  HEW  TOBK 

CITY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Janimry  11^  1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  snggestions  regarding  imx>ort  duties  on 
Schedule  6  of  the  proposed  new  tariff.  Some  of  the  rates  of  the  old 
McKinley  tariff  on  seeds,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  were  injurious  to  small 
importers,  and  if  these  rates  should  be  reestablished  the  wealthy  cor- 
porations would  be  unjustly  benefited  to  the  detriment  of  the  poorer 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wilson  tariff  has  created  a  class  of 
importers  of  bulbs,  roses,  etc.,  who  have  brought  over  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  unreliable  foreign  growers,  who  were  enabled  by  free  duty  to 
place  such  articles  on  this  market  at  auction  sales,  injuring  the  trade  of 
reliable  importers  as  well  as  of  the  home  growers. 

Most  of  the  articles  imported  under  Schedule  G  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  climatic  and  other  influences, and  all  the  articles 
of  this  class  have  to  be  and  are  imported  (no  matter  what  the  duty  will 
be)  for  producing  vegetables,  fruits,  fodder,  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  not 
for  reproducing  seeds,  seedlings,  bulbs,  etc. 

Seasonable  rates  of  duty  on  all  these  nrticles  are  remmmpiidjii^v  m 
protect  the  home  grower  (both  rich  and  poor)  and  also  the  reliable 
im]iorter,  supplying  actual  aemand.  They  will  prevent  the  importation 
of  surplus  stock,  which  ruins  prices  and  trade  for  all.  The  rates  of  the 
old  McEanley  tariff  would  be  injurious  to  all,  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  indirectly  on  account  of  limitiug  iiiix)orts  uuueces^aiiiy, 
besides  causing  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  fodder  to  advance  in 
price  in  proportion  to  the  detriment  of  the  jworer  classes. 

There  passes  through  my  hands  every  year  nearly  $500,000  worth  of 
the  highest  class  of  European  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  and  I  have 
operated  under  the  last  three  tariffs. 

I  trust  your  committee  will  kindly  consider  the  rates  of  duty  inclosed 
(Exhibit  A),  which  I  think  would  be  equitable. 

Aug.  Bhotebt,  Importer. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Garden  seeda,  agricnltnral  seeds,  and  other  seeds,  n.  e.  s.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dried  pease  and  beans,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Seeds:  Anise,  canary,  caraway,  coriander,  cotton,  oroton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenu- 
greek, hemp,  hoarhound,  mustard,  rape,  St.  John's  bread  or  bene,  sugar  beet,  man- 
gel wnrtzel,  sorghum  or  sugar  cane  for  seed,  and  all  flower  and  grass  seeds^  free. 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  edible,  n.  e.  s..  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  commonly  grown  as  nursery  stock 
(including  manetti,  multiflore,  sweet  brier,  and  rose  rugosa,  and  polyantha  stook), 
whether  tor  planting  in  the  open  ground  or  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or 
decorative  purposes,  n.  e.  s.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Roses  on  their  own  roots,  grafted,  budded,  and  tree  roses,  $1.50  per  hundred  plants. 

SCHEDULE  AVD  SATES  BEOOMMENDED  BT  MB.  HEITBT  & 

AlfTHOirY,  OP  FOBTSMOIJTH,  B.  L 

Portsmouth,  B.  L,  January  4,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  tbe  committee  to  have  the  duty  upon  seeds 
changed  from  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty.  I  ask  such  a  specific  duty, 
as  uuder  that  system  the  Goverument  can  not  bo  cheated  nor  the  honest 
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importer  put  to  a  disadvantage  by  dishonest  dealers  getting  in  their 
seeds  on  fictitious  invoices.  Anything  less  than  an  equivalent  of  60 
per  cent^ill  not  be  a  practical  benefit  to  the  grower,  as  under  less  pro- 
tection he  will  still  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner.  I,  for  my  part,  prefer 
no  tariff  whatever  unless  it  protects,  for  if  does  not  protect  it  is  simply 
an  offensive  tax. 

For  example:  It  costs  American  farmers  to  grow  turnip  seed  quite 
12  cents  per  pound.  Foreign  turnip  seed  is  landed  here  at  less  than  8 
cents  per  pound.  Now,  to  raise  this  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
American  product,  there  is  necessary  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  on  8 
cents  is  4.8,  making  a  total  of  12.8,  consequently  we  purpose  to  ask 
5  cents  x>er  pound  as  the  specific  duty  on  turnip  seed. 

Again,  on  cabbage  seed  we  propose  to  ask  25  cents  per  pound  duty, 
as  the  European  growers  deliver  it  in  our  ports  at  less  than  30  cents 
per  pound,  which  at  60  per  cent  duty  raises  its  cost  18  cents,  making 
a  total  of  48  cents,  a  price  less  than  which  no  American  grower  of 
cabbage  should  be  forced  to  sell  his  seed. 

Unless  Congress  gives  the  American  seed  farmer  the  required 
protection,  he  in  many  lines  will  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  so  will 
the  American  seed  merchants,  for  even  now  the  Germans  are  offering 
seeds  already  put  up  in  illustrated  seed  packets  at  low  prices  per  1,000 
packets. 

The  whole  schedule  we  propose  to  suggest  is  as  follows: 

Five  cents  per  ponnd  on  all  tnrnip,  rape,  spinach,  parsley,  beet,  mangold. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  on  carrot,  leek,  radish. 

Twenty  cents  per  pound  on  celery,  Kale,  onion,  salsify,  tomato. 

Twenty  cents  per  bushel  on  pease  and  beans. 

Fifteen  cents  per  ponnd  on  celery,  lettuce,  endive. 

Forty  cents  per  pound  on  kohl  rabi,  broccoli. 

Fifty  cents  per  pound  on  cauliflower. 

All  seeds  not  enumerated  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  would  require  several  thousand  acres  to  produce  the  vegetable 
seeds  that  are  imported  each  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  the  quality  better,  if  the  grower  was  properly 
protected.  How  can  the  grower  in  the  United  States,  who  pays  from 
$20  to  $25  per  month  and  boards  his  labor,  compete  with  the  German, 
English,  and  French  growers,  who  pay  their  labor  the  equivalent  of 
37^  cents  per  day!  . 

Henry  O.  Anthony. 

STATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  J.  M.  THOBBXTRV  &  CO.,  OF  HEW 

TOEK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  J2j  1897. 

GOHMITTRS  ON  WAYS  AND  ^IeANS  : 

Being  informed  that  some  of  our  brothers  in  trade  intend  to  appear 
before  your  committee  at  the  hearing  on  the  agricultural  schedule  in 
the  interest  of  a-  protective  duty  upon  seeds,  we  beg,  respectfully,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  houses  in  this  line,  to  submit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  differing  with  the  views  which  we  understand  they  are 
to  advocate*  We  address  you  in  writing,  as  we  feel  we  can  express 
ourselves  more  clearly  in  this  way,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  consistent 
with  your  custom  to  consider  our  communication. 

Inviting  your  attention  to  D.  Landreth  &  Sons'  circular,  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  and  other  American  seedsmen,  we  would  submit: 

First.  That  American  seed  growers  do  not  require  protection.    Thb 
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growing  of  seeds  requires  certain  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  differ- 
ing with  tbe  different  varieties;  and  seedsmen  know  the  countries  or 
sections  of  countries  in  which  the  various  sorts  are  produced  in  best 
quality.  It  has  therefore  been  our  custom^  quite  independent  of  cost, 
to  grow  our  seeds  in  the  localities  best  suited  for  them — our  best  radish 
in  France,  our  best  cabbage  in  Connecticut  and  Long  Island,  our  best 
lettuce  in  California,  etc.  And  this  is  the  custom  of  seedsmen  tlie 
world  over.  Even  Oennans  grow  most  of  their  radish  seed  in  France. 
A  general  seed  farm,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  exist,  although  some 
are  kept  up  as  advertisements  at  considerable  expense,  for  only  a  few 
sortfi  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  any  particular  section.  What  is 
meant  by  a  seedsman  growing  his  own  seeds  is  simply  that  he  supplies 
the  st6ck.  seed  to  a  farmer  in  a  locality  suitable  for  its  production, 
arranging  to  take  the  product  at  a  price  agreed  upon.  The  value  of 
seeds,  then,  depends  mainly  upon  where  they  are  grown.  For  example, 
we  quote  in  our  catalogue:  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  American 
grown,  at'  $1.25  -per  pound;  French  grown,  at  50  cents  per  x)ound. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  cabbage  seed  which  the  ^<  European 
grower  delivers  in  our  ports  at  30  cents  per  i)ound^  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent article  from  that  which  ^<  costs  the  American  grower  45  cents  to 
produce,"  and,  as  we  sell  ten  times  as  much  of  the  American  grown  at 
the  high  price  as  of  the  French  grown  at  the  lower,  a  duty  of  IS  cents 
per  pound  proposed  upon  the  foreign  article  can  not  surely  be  demanded 
in  the  name  of  protection. 

In  an  article  like  seed,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  product^  it  is  evident  that  quality  is  the  most 
important  consideration,  and  that  the  seed  user  will  always  want  the 
best  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

At  the  recent  colonial  exposition  in  London  it  transpired  that  most 
of  the  seeds  used  in  Australia  were  bought  in  the  United  St>ates,  and 
patriotic  Englishmen,  writing  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  this,  seeing  that  the  American  prices 
are  so  much  higher  than  those  of  European  seedsmen.  The  explana- 
tion is,  of  course,  that  the  Australian  seedsmen  also  want  the  best,  and 
will  not  buy  inferior  goods  at  lower  prices.  Of  the  articles  for  which 
our  friends  claim  protection  we  export  to  Australia,  South  America, 
and  South  Africa,  celery,  lettupe,  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  leek,  pease, 
and  beans,  as  well  as  many  sorts  which  our  climate  enables  us  to  pro- 
duce without  competition — cucumber,  melon,  squash,  etc.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  seeds  that  can  be  grown  here  in  best  quality  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Good  seeds  need  no 
protection ;  bad  seeds  deserve  none. 

As  to  the  farmer  on  whose  land  the  seed  is  grown  requiring  protec- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  he  differs  in  no  respect  from  any  other  farmer. 
He  can  raise  wheat  or  potatoes  if  he  chooses.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
is  always  glad  to  get  our  orders,  and  to  grow  crops  for  seed  in  prefer- 
ence to  crops  for  market.  In  fact  the  real  cause  of  the  "hard  times'' 
which  drive  our  friends  to  look  to  protection  for  help  is  the  overproduc- 
tion of  seeds  by  American  growers,  who  have  found  the  business  so 
profitable  that  they  raise  much  more  than  they  have  orders  for.  For 
example,  we  contract  with  a  farmer  to  grow  an  acre  of  cabbage  seed 
and  to  ps^y  him  50  cents  per  pound;  he  raises  2  acres  and  sells  the 
product  of  the  second  at  40  centa  per  pound  to  the  small  dealers  whom 
we  hoped  to  supply.  This  is  the  only  "cheap"  seed  competition  that 
we  should  like  to  be  protected  from. 
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Second.  The  substitution  of  specific  duties  for  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty  is  proposed  in  this  circular  in  order  to  prevent  dishonest  dealers 
getting  in  their  seeds  on  fictitious  invoices.  But  the  change  would  only 
give  the  dishonest  dealer  greater  inducement  and  a  much  better  chance. 
For  certain  varieties  of  seeds  can  not  be  distinguished  by  appearance, 
and  cauliflower  seed  could  be  imported  as  cabbage  seed,  or  cabbage  as 
turnip.  The  ouly  way  in  which  the  fraud  could  be  detected  would  be 
to  80W  the  seed  and  wait  for  the  product. 

To  these  criticisms  upon  the  circular  which  we  have  brought  to  your 
notice  we  beg  to  add  the  following  objections  to  increasing  the  rate  of 
duty  upon  the  seeds: 

The  market  gardeners  and  truck  feumers  all  over  the  country,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  are  in  the  South  where  no  seeds  are  grown^  have 
already  enough  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  They  are  the  main 
users  of  seeds,  and  to  double  the  price  of  the  leading  articles,  spinach, 
beet,  radish,  etc.,  would  be  a  grievous  tax  upon  these  i>eople,  of  whom 
there  are  many  thousands  for  every  seed  grower.  We  are,  therefore, 
heartily  oppos^  to  any  legislation  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  their 
seeds. 

Another  effect  of  an  increase  in  duty  would  be  to  compel  smaller 
seedsmen,  whose  capital  would  not  conveniently  admit  of  advancing  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  to  buy  from  the  larger  dealers.  In  this  respect 
the  proposed  increase  would  be  more  to  our  advantage  than  otherwise. 

For  such  varieties  as  require  two  years  to  produce  their  seed  we  have 
to  make  arrangements  with  European  farmers  two  years  in  advance, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  they  will  be  subjected  to 
before  finally  reaching  us  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  disturbing  element  in 
our  business.  We  have  been  in  business  in  New  York  for  ninety-five 
years,  for  fifty  of  which  the  writer  of  this  has  been  connected  with  our 
house.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  for  horticulture  and  agricuture  in 
that  time,  and  we  consider  ourselves  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  State. 
All  we  ask  is  to  be  left  alone.  We  solicit  your  committee's  consideration 
of  the  reasons  given,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

J.  M.  Thobbubn  &  Co., 

F.  W.  Bbuggebhof,  PreMent. 


AKEBIOAV  SEED  OROWEES  DEIVEH  OTJT  OF  BUSDESS. 

EOOHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  Jcmuary  21^  1897. 

Dbab  Sib  :  We  inclose  you  petition  of  a  few  seed  growers  of  this 
vicinity,  and  urge  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  printed  slip  inclosed  [see  schedule  submitted  by  Mr.  Landreth]. 
You  can  hardly  conceive  how  much  this  means  for  Rochester  and 
vicinity.  Seed  growers  have  been  driven  out  of  business  by  the  low 
price  of  seeds  made  by  foreign  countries,  but  seed  can  be  grown  here 
at  10  cents  per  pound  with  a  small  profit  to  the  grower.  Foreign 
countries  are  laying  it  down  here  at  this  time  at  6^  cents  per  pound 
(all  charges  paid).  The  duty  we  ask  to  be  placed  on  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  the  consumer,  as  it  is  retailed,  single  pounds,  at  30  cents, 
so  that  the  little  duty  we  ask  would  place  no  hardship  on  the  consumer, 
but  would  vastly  benefit  this  and  other  localities.  We  submit  this  to 
your  careful  consideration. 

J.  Stabkweatheb. 
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PBOIECTIOlf  WAVTED. 

Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  December  31^  1896. 

Dbab  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  seed  growers  of  the  United 
States  intend  to  ask  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  to  raise  tbe  tariff  upon  garden  seeds 
to  that  point  which  will  protect  American  seed  growers. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change. 

W.  A.  Denison  and  6  others. 


C0MPLAI9T  OF  UVDERVALUATIOir. 

MiLFORD,  Conn.,  December  22^  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  a  specific  duty  on  seeds,  as  anything  else  is 
simply  a  fraud.  The  old  ad  valorem  duty  was  a  clear  bid  for  rascality. 
I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  that  direction,  and  found  by  under- 
valuation the  duty  was  avoided  almost  entirely,  and  under  present  cou- 
ditions  the  foreigner,  with  his  cheap  labor,  is  making. our  seed  growers 
quit  and  resort  to  other  farm  products,  their  business,  witii  buildings 
adapted  to  seed  growing,  going  to  waste,  and  losiug  a  life-long  educa- 
tion in  that  direction. 

Everett  £.  Glare  &  Sons, 

Seed  Orotceri. 

SPECmC  DUTY  HEEDED. 

MiLFORD,  Conn.,  December  23y  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  write  urging  specific  duties  of  a  fixed  rate  per  pound, 
quite  equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  propose  to  ask  such  a  spe- 
cific duty,  as  under  that  system  tbe  Government  can  not  be  cheated  nor 
the  honest  importer  put  to  a  disadvantage  by  dishonest  dealers  getting 
in  their  seeds  on  fictitious  invoices.  Any tbing  less  than  an  equivalent 
of  60  per  cent  will  not  be  a  practical  benefit  to  the  grower,  as  under  less 
he  will  still  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner.  It  costs  American  farmers 
to  grow  turnip  seed  quite  12  cents  per  pound.  Foreign  turnip  seed  is 
landed  here  at  less  than  8  cents  per  pound.  Kow,  to  raise  this  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  American  product  there  is  necessary  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent,  which  on  8  cents  is  4.8,  making  a  total  of  12.8  cents.  Gon- 
sequently  we  propose  to  ask  5  cents  per  pound  as  the  specific  duty  on 
turnip  seed,  20  cents  per  pound  on  cabbage,  10  cents  per  pound  on  car- 
rot, 20  cents  per  pound  on  kale,  20  cents  per  pound  on  onions;  other 
kinds,  corresponding  rates.  I  kindly  urge  you  to  fix  upon  the  above 
duties,  as  it  certainly  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  American  growers. 
We  sadly  need  protection. 

Albertus  N.  Glark. 

FOBEIGH  SEED  HOI  AS  GOOD  AS  AMEBIGAK. 

Oranoe,  Gonn.,  December  J29j  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  a  circular  sent  out  by  D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  schedule  on 
beeds.    This  proposition  meets  our  hearty  support  as  seed  growers,  and 
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probably  no  State  is  more  interested  in  seed  growing  in  proportion  to 
its  size  than  is  our  own. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  circular  we  can  verify  to  the  letter  as  far 
as  tamip,  cabHage,  onion,  carrot,  beet,  and  parsnip  seeds  are  concerned, 
these  being  the  principal  grown  crops  in  Connecticut. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  adjacent  to  the  principal  seed- 
growing  districts,  chiefly  Orange,  Milford,  Wethersfleld,  and  adjoining 
towns,  that  have  lost  a  remunerative  part  of  their  business  by  being 
compelled  to  give  up  seed  growing,  and  this,  too,  with  absolutely  no  gain 
to  American  seed  buyers  and  consumers.  The  foreign  product  has,  on 
account  of  its  cheap  price  and  consequent  inferior  quality,  driven  out  of 
business  the  American  seed  growers  in  these  lines.  The  whole  attitude 
of  the  seed  trade  has  deteriorated  in  point  of  character  on  account  of 
80  much  cheap  foreign  rubbish  being  dumped  upon  the  unsuspecting 
seed  buyers  and  planters,  and  this,  too,  with  no  reduction  in  price  to  the 
planter  himself. 

The  unscrupulous  dealer  has  bought  the  cheap  foreign  product — that 
is,  cheap  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  necessarily  so  from  its  cheap  pro- 
duction— and  has  measured  it  out  to  his  customers  at  the  prices  of  good 
seed.  In  this  transaction  the  dealer  alone  is  benefited,  and  that  by 
unfair  means,  while  the  American  seed  grower  and  the  American  seed 
buyer  have  suffered. 

From  a  purely  dealer's  standpoint  it  might  be  well  for  the  present 
schedule  to  remain,  but  it  would  certainly  bring  back  an  era  of  pros- 
p  'rity  to  a  large  number  of  Americans  if  the  seed  tarift'  could  be  raised 
to  a  point  where  it  would  be  a  protection. 

8.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons. 


CLOVEB  SEED  AND  HAT. 

Bapids,  N.  Y.,  December  31^  18D6. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  farmer  I  am  interested  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Among  the  money  crops  of  this  section  is  clover  seed, 
especially  the  alsike  variety.  Much  of  this  seed  is  marketed  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  which  would  be  a  good  market  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  seed,  which  enter  this  country  free  of 
duty,  are  sold  there.  A  few  years  ago  a  good  crop  of  clover  seed  was 
quite  remunerative,  but  as  the  crop  is  very  uncertain  and  the  ])rice 
fluctuates  considerably  in  a  series  of  years,  I  think  it  no  more  than 
right  that  it  receive  a  fair  degree  of  protection.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  protection  which  it  should  have,  I  would  say  that  when  we 
compare  the  market  price  of  seed  with  the  market  price  of  other  farm 
products  and  the  amount  of  protection  which  they  receive,  I  think  $1 
per  bushel  would  be  a  very  moderate  duty.  The  different  varieties  of 
clover  do  not  vary  much  from  each  other  in  price,  consequently  one 
rate  of  duty  would  answer  for  the  various  varieties. 

Hay  is  another  crop  which  farmers  depend  upon  for  their  supply  of 
money.  Large  quantities  are  transported  a  long  distance  on  wagons 
to  Buffalo,  where  it  comes  in  competition  with  Canadian  hay,  which 
pays  a  duty  of  only  $2  per  ton.  I  would  like  to  see  the  McKinley  rate 
of  $4  per  ton  reestablished. 

There  are  other  articles  which  I  might  mention,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
monopolize  the  field. 

Wm.  F.  Carl. 
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PEASE  AHS  BEANS  RAISED  FOB  GABBEV  SEES. 

Bblleytlle,  N.  T.,  January  2^  1897. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  this  county  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  pease  and  beans  for  the 
garden-seed  trade.  This  is  an  extensive  industry  carried  on  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State,  also  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  We  have 
serious  competition  firom  Canada.  The  present  duty  of  20  cents  per 
bushel  is  only  about  10  per  cent  on  the  price  we  must  pay  the  farmers. 
We  pay  the  farmers  from  il.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel  in  order  to  fairly 
remunerate  them  for  growing  these  varieties  of  seed.  There  is  an  effort 
being  made  by  some  growers  and  dealers  to  get  the  duty  on  small  seeds 
increased,  but  they  say  nothing  about  pease  and  beans.  The  duty  should 
be  more  than  double  in  order  to  compare  with  that  of  hay,  grain,  etc. 
These  pease  and  beans  are  sold  to  seed  merchants  and  are  us^  entirely 
for  growing  green  pease  and  beans  for  garden  vegetables  which  are  sold 
in  our  cities  and  villages  in  the  green  state. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  think,  has  ruled  that  pease  and  be^ns 
are  not  "  garden  seed;"  therefore  they  do  not  take  that  duty,  as  they 
should.    If  that  ruling  were  reversed  nothing  more  would  be  needed. 

F.  Welliams. 


TUBinP  SEED  IMFOBTED  AS  BAPE  SEED. 

Fallsington,  Bucks  Coitnty,  Pa.,  January  11^  1897. 

Dear  Sm:  I  would  like  to  have  for  the  following  seeds  a  rate  of  15 
cents  per  pound:  Turnips  of  all  varieties,  ruta-baga,'  and  beet  seed; 
rape  seed  the  same  as  turnip,  as  rape  seed  and  turnip  seed  are  of  the 
same  size  and  color  and  can  not  be  distinguished  without  planting. 
We  can  grow  rape  here  cheaper  than  turnip,  but  if  you  have  it  le^s 
rate,  the  turnip  seed  then  comes  here  as  rape.  Do  for  us  this  favor — 
myself  and  more  than  150  other  Bucks  County  farmers  and  seed  grow- 
ers. We  should  grow  all  farm  produce  here,  and  not  send  $400,0^,000 
out  of  the  country  for  farm  products. 

Alfred  M.  Parsons. 


FAVOR  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

Cambridge,  N.  T.,  January  5, 1897. 

COMMflTTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

In  the  matter  of  import  duties  on  garden  seeds,  we  favor  specific  over 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  an  average  rate  of  duties  between  the  present  rate  and  the 
•tariff  of  1890.  The  list  of  seeds  which  we  suggest  for  the  free  list  is 
the  same  as  the  free  list  under  the  existing  tariff  and  under  the  tariff 
of  1890. 

Jeroio:  B.  Bioe  &  Co., 
Seed  Merchants  and  Orowers. 
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TURNIP  AND  CABBAGE  SEED. 

FORRisviLLE,  Pa.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  acquainted  with  the  views  of  others  who  like  myself  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  turnip  and  cabbage  seed,  we 
ask  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  turnip  seed  and  30  cents  per 
pound  on  cabbage  seed,  and  that  the  duties  on  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts be  increased  over  the  rates  in  the  McKinley  bill,  and  that  nitrate 
of  soda,  the  potash  salts,  and  other  articles  not  mined  or  produced  in 
this  country  and  used  by  farmers  be  admitted  free,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible. 

We  ask  the  above  for  an  acknowledged  depressed  industry  which  has 
not  been  given  its  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  protection  either  in 
the  McKinley  bill  or  others. 

James  S.  Newbold. 


PEirNSTLVANIA  SEED  GBOWEES. 

Penn  Valley,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January  8j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  represent  about  150  seed  growers  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  who  are 
now  suffering  for  want  of  a  higher  tariff  on  the  seeds  tliat  are  grown 
here.  We  ask  that  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  turnip 
and  rutabaga  seeds  and  20  cents  per  pound  on  cabbage  seed.  The 
growing  of  these  seeds  has  been  a  great  industry  in  Bucks  County 
until  the  tariff  on  foreign  seed  was  r^uced  to  such  an  extent  that  tbe 
growers  in  foreign  countries  could  deliver  their  seed,  freight  and  duty 
paid,  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  below  our  cost  of  production, 
namely,  about  8  to  9  cents  per  pound  on  turnip  seed  and  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound  on  cabbage  seed.  We  estimate  tliat  the  average  cost  of 
growing  turnip  and  rutabaga  seed  in  this  country  is  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20  cents  per  pound  for  cabbage  seed,  so  it  is  easily  seen  that 
to  grow  seed  here  with  the  existing  tariff  rates  is  out  of  the  question. 

Our  growers  have  the  land  suitable  for  growing  the  seeds  specified, 
and  implements  and  drying  houses.  All  we  want  is  a  good  protec- 
tion and  we  will  grow  from  300,000  pounds  to  500,000  pounds  of  turnip 
seed  and  20,000  pounds  to  30,000  pounds  of  cabbage  seed  every  year. 
This  would  bring  a  large  amount  of  money  into  our  State  and  county 
and  would  help  every  line  of  business  in  the  vicinity. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  law  our  growers  are  doing  comparatively 
nothing.  The  duties  asked  on  these  seeds  would  not  be  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  and  planters.  Turnip  seed  would  wholesale  at  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  pound  and  cabbage  seed  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound. 
When  it  is  considered  what  a  small  quantity  is  required  to  sow  an 
acre^from  1  to  2  pounds  of  turnip  seed  and  1  pound  of  cabbage  seed 
will  raise  enough  plants  to  set  5  acres — you  will  see  that  the  planter 
who  uses  the  seed  will  have  to  pay  but  a  few  cents  more  for  the 
American-grown  seed.  For  the  few  cents  more  per  pound  that  are  paid 
the  planter  will  be  getting  seed  that  is  far  superior  to  any  foreign  grown 
seed.  The  foreign  seed  must  be  grown  from  stock  seed  sent  from  America, 
which  is  acclimated,  and  the  first  year's  crop  from  this  stock  we  do  not 
consider  as  good  as  American  grown.    The  turnips  raised  from  foreign 
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seed  are  apt  to  go  to  tops  and  not  to  bulbs,  and  the  cabbages  do  not 
head  as  well. 

The  great  bulk  of  foreign  turnip  and  cabbage  seed  imported  into  this 
country  is  not  grown  from  stock  seed  sent  from  America  each  year,  so 
it  is  far  inferior  to  our  American-grown  seed.  The  planters  and  con- 
sumers will  be  greatly  benefited  by  getting  home-grown  seed. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  rape  seed,  which  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  turnip  seed,  and  in  some  cases  it  would 
take  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference.  If  rape  seed  does  not  have  the 
same  duty  on  it  as  turnip  seed  we  fear  turnip  seed  will  be  imported 
under  the  name  of  rape  seed. 

Edward  B.  Parsons. 


FISH. 

(Paragraph  208  et  seq. )    * 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OHAELES  H.  PEW,  OF  OLOUCESTEB,  MAS& 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Pew  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
are  here  before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  the  fishermen  and  owners  of 
fishing  vessels.  According  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  there 
were  in  1892 153,900  fishermen  in  the  United  States.  These,  with  their 
families  dependent  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread,  pursue  their  calling 
in  the  Southern,  Northern, Western,  and  Eastern  sections  of  our  country. 
According  to  the  same  Commissioners'  report,  there  are  included  in  this 
153,900  fishermen  37,800  of  what  are  called  vessel  fishermen.  These 
are  the  hardiest,  bravest,  most  daring,  and  athletic  sailors  that  sail  the 
ocean  to-day.  Their  possession  is  the  envy  of  every  maritime  nation 
who  knows  them.  They  should  be  the  pride  of  our  own  country. 
These  37,800  vessel  fishermen,  manning  6,400  vessels  in  1892,  consti- 
tute what  is  known  commercially  a«  the  deep-sea  fishers  of  the  United 
States. 

These  fishermen  consider  that  they  have  the  right  to  ask  of  this  com- 
mittee that  their  producing  interest  may  be  put  at  least  on  an  equality 
with  the  fish-producing  interest  of  the  other  countries  who  come  into 
that  competition  with  our  men  in  our  own  market.  A  schedule  has 
been  prepared,  which  we  present  to  your  committee,  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  fishermen  and  vessel  owners.  This  schedule  asks  for  an 
increase  of  duty  over  the  present  Wilson  bill  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  mackerel  and  halibut,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  codfish, 
a  new  addition  of  1^  cents  a  pound  on  skinned  and  boneless  fish,  and 
on  all  other  kinds  of  fish  the  tariff  is  substantially  the  same. 

Great  Britain  comes  into  contact  with  every  production  of  our  fish- 
eries, and  in  this  business  is  our  greatest  competitor.  She. has  the 
advantage  of  a  wide  unoccupied  territory,  where  land  and  water  priv- 
ileges are  very  cheap,  where  taxation  on  vessels,  wharves,  and  fishing 
appurtenances  is  also  very  cheap,  and  where  labor  is  cheap;  she  also 
builds  a  cheaper  class  of  vessels,  because  she  does  not  prosecute  the 
business  the  entire  year  round.  She  does  not  fit  her  vessels  out  so 
well,  does  not  give  her  men  such  good  wages,  nor  does  she  give  to  them 
the  privileges  that  we  do.  She  has  the  advantage  of  transporting  goods 
in  bond  through  our  'territory  unrestricted.  She  is  commercially  priv- 
ileged— I  am  speaking  of  fishing  vessels — in  our  ports.  She  is  treated 
courteously  by  our  authorities  and  aided  in  every  way  in  the  interest  of 
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international  commerce.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Great  Britain,  under 
an  act  to  encourage  sea  Ashing  and  the  building  of  fishing  vessels  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  has  paid  since  the  year  1882  $2,365,000  in  bounty 
to  the  crews  and  owners  of  fishing  vessels.  This  money  is  the  interest 
on  what  was  paid  them  by  the  United  States  under  that  unjust  Halifax 
award.  So  this  country  in  fact  is  furnishing  the  money  to  pay  the  boun- 
ties on  the  building  of  vessels  and  bounties  to  fishermen  of  Great  Britain 
to  encourage  Dominion  fisheries  which  come  in  direct  competition  with 
our  own. 

A'  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  boned  and  skinned  fish  is  asked  to 
meet  the  increasing  practice  of  purchasing  fish  in  Canada,  employing 
their  cheap  labor  there  in  skinning  and  boning  them,  and  exporting 
them  to  this  country  for  sale. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  country  except  those  engaged  in  import- 
ing and  handling  these  fish  will  object  to  this  duty. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  About  what  will  that  duty  be  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Pew.  The  duty  on  the  McKinley  bill  on  the  manufactured  fish 
would  be  the  same  as  the  raw  material — three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  I  was  trying  to  get  what  would  be  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent. 

Mr.  Pew.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say,  because  an  ad  valorem 
duty  would  be  valued  very  low  so  you  could  not  get  at  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  So  there  is  some  difference  in  value  of  different  qual- 
ities of  fish. 

Mr.  Pew.  Yes.  An  increase  of  duty  on  mackerel  is  asked  for  on  ac- 
(X)unt  of  the  direct  competition  of  the  Irish  mackerel.  This  has  sprung 
up  within  the  last  five  years  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Our  mackerel 
industry,  since  the  commencement  of  the  fisheries  and  since  becoming 
an  important  commercial  industry,  according  to  the  statistics  that  have 
been  compiled,  has  produced  about  $120,000,000  at  a  valuation  in  first 
hands  of  cheap,  nice  food  products.  The  importation  of  these  Irish 
mackerel  is  becoming  a  very  formidable  competitor  to  this  branch  of  the 
business,  and  if  it  continues  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  during 
.the  next  five  years  as  in  the  last  five  it  will  prove  very  injurious  to 
this  branch  of  the  business.  In  the  fish  producing  business  it  is  very 
important  that  every  branch  of  the  business  should  be  prosecuted. 
All  branches,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel  fishing,  produce  as  large 
an  amount  of  fish  as  can  be  marketed.  The  principal  way  in  which 
these  Irish  mackerel  hurt  our  mackerel  is  that  they  are  imx)orted  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  light,  and  for  that  reason  they 
remain  over  until  the  next  year,  and  oftentimes  late  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  when  our  new  cateh  of  mackerel  comes  in  they  are  mar- 
keted. From  being  so  long  kept  they  become  rancid,  stale,  and  oily. 
The  average  consumer,  not  knowing  the  difference  between  good  and 
poor  mackerel,  after  once  purchasing  has  enough  of  mackerel,  and  this 
restricts  the  trade  and  consumption.  Great  Britain  fosters  and  encour- 
ages the  development  of  these  Irish  mackerel  in  every  possible  way. 

It  is  said  that  the  authorities  advance  barrels  and  salt  to  the  fisher- 
men, waiting  until  the  fish  are  sold  for  their  pay;  also  give  cheap 
transportation  to  their  shipping  ports.  Of  this  we  have  no  actual 
knowledge,  but  have  been  so  informed.  There  is  no  other  important 
market  for  salt  mackerel  but  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
land  and  water  privileges  are  valuable;  taxation  on  vessels,  wharves, 
and  drying  appurtenances  is  high,  and  our  labor  is  higher.  We  build 
superior  vessels,  because  we  prosecute  the  business  the  entire  year. 
We  fit  our  vessels  bettor,  our  fishermen  have  bettor  privileges  and 
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wages.  We  are  denied  the  privilege  of  shipping  oar  fish  through  the 
Dominion  territories  without  obtaining  special  permit  from  the  Dominion 
government.  We  are  denied  commercial  privileges  in  their  ports,  and 
if  by  necessity  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  supplies  from  them  we 
have  to  pay  a  license  of  tl.50  per  ton  yearly  for  that  so-called  privilege. 
She  hampers  our  fishing  in  every  possible  way,  and  treats  our  vessels 
in  the  most  outrageous  and  barbarous  manner,  which  treatment  was 
characterized  by  the  late  Secretary  Manning  as  brutal  and  inhumane, 
by  Secretary  Bayard  as  offensive  and  unwarranted,  and  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  equity  and  comity  between  civilized  nations.  Minis- 
ter Phelps,  speaking  diplomatically,  said  that  the  United  States  regrets 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  sustaining  the  unwarranted  acts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  toward  the  American  fishermen,  which  if  coiitinued 
must  lead  to  serious  results. 

I  could  tell  you  instances  of  the  treatment  received  by  our  vessels  in 
the  Dominion  ports  that  would  seem  almost  incredible,  but  they  are 
absolute  facts.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  cases,  and 
we  have  borne  them  and  are  still  enduring  them  patiently. 

This  barbarous  treatment  of  our  vessels  in  the  Dominion  ports,  evi- 
dently tor  the  purpose  of  making  the  fisheries  an  irritating  question 
between  the  two  countries,  has  significant  connection  with  efforts 
which  are  continually  being  made  by  Dominion  officials  to  conclude 
that  one-sided  arrangement  which  they  miscall  reciprocity.  No  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  is  possible  to  be  made 
can  be  concluded  that  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  United  States  fish- 
eries. 

The  competition  from  French  codfish  is  growing  to  be  very  serious. 
Under  the  act  of  June  30, 1851,  which  has  been  continued  and  is  now 
in  force,  bounties  to  encourage  sea  fishing  have  been  paid  by  the  French 
Government.  The  bounty  on  French  codfish  sold  in  the  United  States 
is  equal  to  about  $1.55  per  quintal  (112  pounds).  Codfish  that  are 
imported  and  on  which  this  bounty  is  paid  can  not  be  produced  profit- 
ably to  the  United  States  fishermen  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
in  our  markets,  and  could  not  be  produced  profitably  by  the  French 
fishermen  were  it  not  for  this  bounty  paid  them.  The  additional  prices, 
they  receive  for  their  codfish  owing  to  this  bounty  enables  them  to  cuU 
their  fish  more  favorably  and  make  little  concessions  to  the  purchasers 
that  can  not  be  made  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  This  bounty 
is  given  to  their  fishermen  and  their  fish  merchants  with  this  stipula- 
tion only,  that  the  fish  be  caught  by  the  fishermen  of  France  in  French 
vessels  and  exported  by  French  merchants.  These  facts  are  admitted 
by  every  dealer  in  these  fish.  The  bounty  on  codfish  exported  to  the 
United  States  is  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  bounty  on  same  k  nd  of 
fish  when  exported  to  some  other  countries.  If  a  like  bounty  wafs  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  her  fisheries  Gloucester  would  receive  about 
$1,000,000  annually. 

In  addition  to  bounties  on  codfish,  bounties  are  paid  to  the  fishermen, 
as  you  will  notice  in  copy  of  the  bounty  act  filed  herewith.    (Exhibit  A.) 

I^ot  content  with  all  the  advantages  the  shippers  of  these  French 
codfish  have  in  selling  them  in  our  market  over  our  own  fishermen, 
those  interested  in  receiving  and  those  who  export  them  in  bond  from 
this  country  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  law  applying  to  custody  of 
goods  in  bond,  which  is  almost  as  old  as  our  customs  laws,  and  which 
have  been  so  beneficial  in  preventing  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  amended,  so  they  can  repack  in  bond  or  import  in  bulk 
and  pack  in  packages  for  export,  considering  the  small  amount  of  labor 
and  benefits  to  a  few  shippers  as  of  great  importance,  and  losing  sight  of 
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the  great  loss  and  injury  the  importation  of  these  fish  inflicts  on  oar 
great  national  marine  industry. 

I  wish  to  show  you  an  illustration  of  how  the  French  Government 
protects  its  merchants  when  the  products  of  the  United  States  fish- 
eries are  exported  to  their  colonies  and  come  in  competition  with  prod- 
ucts of  their  fislieries.  A  Gloucester  merchant,  in  connection  with  a 
Boston  firm,  was  shipping  hake  to  French  Cayenne.  Hake  are  the 
cheapest  fish  we  produce.  The  consumers  of  fish  in  these  colonies  are 
very  queer  in  some  respects.  After  they  have  used  a  certain  kind  of 
fish  and  have  become  accustomed  to  the  same,  and  their  merchants 
make  money  by  handling — as  long  as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  money 
made,  it  makes  no  difference  what  fish  comes  in  competition;  they  will 
npt  buy  them.  These  merchants  had  been  exporting  hake  to  Cayenne 
for  twenty-five  years  and  had  established  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
that  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  consumers,  and  virtually  had 
control  of  the  fish  trade  of  that  province. 

The  French  tried  to  have  their  codfish  used  in  preference,  but  the  low 
price  at  which  the  hake  were  sold  prevented.  Then  a  duty  of  60  francs 
per  metric  quintal  was  levied  upon  all  hake  imported  into  the  French 
colonies.  This  duty  was  equal  to  about  $6  on  our  quintal  of  112  pounds. 
After  energetic  protest  from  the  receivers  and  dealers  in  these  hake  at 
Cayenne,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  to  about  45  francs,  equal  to  about 
$4.35,  was  made— in  either  case  prohibitory,  and  this  branch  of  the 
shipper's  business  was  destroyed. 

The  United  States  commenced  in  1792  to  pay  bounties  to  encourage 
sea  fishing,  and  when  this  was  discontinued  in  1867  no  protest  was 
made  by  the  fishermen,  they  preferring  to  have  their  interests  protected 
by  duties. 

In  conclusion,  the  increased  duties  we  ask  for  in  the  schedule  presented 
(Exhibit  B)  we  consider  will  only  place  our  industry  on  an  equality  with 
the  fishing  industries  of  competing  nations  in  our  own  market,  and  if 
protection  is  to  be  the  principle  of  the  new  tariff  bill  we  think  we  are 
iustified  in  asking  for  the  additional  clause  relating  to  subsidies  and 
Dounties. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
SEA  FISHKSIES  OF  FRANCE.— LAW  BNAOTBD  JULY  23,  1»1. 

Title  1. — Cod  fishery. 

Article  1.  Beginning  with  January  1,  1852,  until  June  90, 1861,^  the  bounties  for 
encouragement  of  cod  hshing  will  be  used  aa  foUows : 

Bounties  far  erew  employed, 

1.  Fifty  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  with  s^cherie,'  either  on  theooast 
of  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  or  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

2.  Fifty  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishine  in  Icelandic  Seas  without  s^cherie. 

3.  Thirty  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  without  s^oherie  on  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

4.  Fifteen  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  on  Dogger  Bank  (in  North  Sea). 

Bounties  on  products, 

1.  Twenty  francs  per  metric  quintal  for  dry  roes  caught  in  French  bottoms,  either 
imported  directly,  or  through  Government  warehouses  from  French  colonies  in 
America,  India,  or  French  establishments  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  trans- 

>  This  law  was  extended  to  June  30,  1871,  by  the  law  of  23d  of  July,  1860,  and  then 
until  June  30,  1881,  by  law  of  the  3d  of  August,  1870,  and  finaUy  until  June  30, 1891, 
by  the  law  of  December  15,  1880. 

«  Drying  privileges. 
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atlantic  countries,  provided  tliej'  are  imported  into  ports  where  there  is  a  French 
consul. 

2.  Sixteen  francs  per  metoic  quintal  for  dry  cod  canght  in  French  bottoms  directly 
from  iishing  stations,  ports  of  France,  and  other  European  countries  and  foreign 
States  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia  and  Alfj^^ria. 

3.  Sixteen  frauc's  per  metric  quintal  for  the  importation  to  the  French  colonies  of 
America,  India,  and  other  transatlantic  countries,  of  dry  cod  canght  in  French  bot- 
toms, when  these  cod  will  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  France  without  having 
been  warehoused. 

4.  Twelve  francs  per  metric  quintal  for  dry  cod  caught  in  French  bottoms,  either 
directly  from  fishing  stations  or  ports  of  French  destined,  or  Sardinia  or  Algeria. 

Cod  roe$. 

5.  Twenty  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  cod  roes  that  iishing  vessels  bring  into 
France  as  a  product  of  their  catch. 

Art.  2.  Vessels  in  pursuit  of  their  vocation  with  s^cherie,  either  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon.  or  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfonudland, 
must  have  a  minimum  crew,  which  will  be  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

Vessels  fishing  without  sdcherie  and  not  subject  to  a  minimum  crew  mast  land 
their  total  catch  in  France.  They  are  not  authorized  to  deposit  them  temporarily 
at  St.  Pierre,  but  in  case  of  damage  at  sea  duly  proved,  and  with  its  transmission 
shall  have  necessarily  delayed  by  failure  of  means  of  shipment,  a  regulation  of  the 

Sublic  administration  will  determine  under  what  circumstances  sucn  deposits  can 
e  made. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

WILSON  BUX. 

209.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation, 
three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

210.  Herring,  pickled,  frozen,  or  salted,  and  salt-water  fish  frozen  or  packed  in  ice, 
one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

481.  Fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh,  free. 

568.  Oils,  or  other  products  of  American  fisheries,  free. 

SCHEDULE  OF  DUTIES  ASKED  FOR. 

Mackerel  and  halibnt,  fresh,  pickled,  salted,  dried,  iced,  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  preservation,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Codfish,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Fish,  skinned  or  boned,  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

Herring,  pickled,  salted,  iced,  frozen,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation,  one- 
half  cent  per  pound. 

All  other  salt  water,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  ioed,  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  preservation,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 

Fresh-water  fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh,  free. 

Fish  for  bait,  firee. 

Fish  imported  from  countries  on  which  a  subsidy,  bounty,  or  gratuity  is  paid  for 
such  importation,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  amount  or  such  bounty^  subsidy, 
•r  gratuity  on  fisn  so  imported. 


STATEMENT  SUBSEQUENTLT  FILED  BT  MB.  PEW. 

Gloucester,  Mass,,  January  lly  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  is  the  residence  of  the  crews  employed  in  the  fishing 
feet  of  John  Pew  &  Son,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  during  the  years  1891, 
1892, 1893,  1894, 1895,  and  1896 : 

Nati  ve  bom  or  claiming  residence  in  the  United  States 2, 614 

Foreign  bom  who  do  not  claim  residence  in  the  United  States 322 

Birth  and  residence  unkuown 293 

Total 3,229 

Eighty-one  per  cent  are.  residents  of  the  United  States. 

John  Pew  &  Son. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.   F.   DEBUTTS,   OF  BOSTON. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897, 

Mr.  Debutts  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
a  little  while  ago  we  heard  from  a  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  Mr.  Pew, 
who  said  he  represented  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  I  say  he 
represents  the  Gloucester  part  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sent  here 
as  the  representative  of  the  sixty-odd  firms  in  the  United  States  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing  industry,  and  I  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Pew  has 
simply  made  misstatements  when  he  says  that  what  he  proposes  is 
demanded  by  the  fishermen.  I  take  exception  to  the  gentleman.  He 
stated  that  there  are  37,000  men  engaged  in  vessel  fishing.  lean  prove 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  that  man  the  vessels  that  go  ont  of 
his  own  ports  are  foreigners  not  registered  on  the  voting  list.  I  can 
prove  this  from  a  newsi)aper  published  in  his  own  city — the  Gloucester 
Times.  I  can  also  show  that  the  death  rate,  the  losses  reported  of 
fishermen,  indicates  that  over  86  per  cent  so  lost  are  foreigners,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  published  statement. 

I  can  show  by  statistics  that  he  represent  simply  one  side  of  the 
question.  We  have  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  T  wharf,  some  forty-odd 
firms  in  the  fishing  industry,  which  represent  the  largest  fishing  interest 
in  the  world.  We  would  like  that  side  of  the  question  heard.  We 
would  like  the  side  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast  heard.  We  would  like  the  side 
of  the  Great  Lakes  heard.  We  do  not  propose  to  accept  6  per  cent  of 
the  fishing  interest  of  this  country  as  a  settlement  of  this  question. 
The  other  95  per  cent  are  interested  and  are  Entitled  to  be  heard. 

Talking  about  a  duty,  we  say  we  are  ready  for  protection,  but  we 
claim  the  percentage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  codfish  is  sufficient 
for  proper  protection. ,  We  have  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
fresh  fish,  and  that  is  all  we  need ;  we  do  not  want  any  increase  of  duty. 
Mr.  Pew  skips  over  the  herring  branch  of  the  industry.  We  are  pay- 
ing a  duty  to  day  of  over  60  per  cent  on  the  herring  brought  into  this 
country.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fishing  of  Newfoundland.  That 
port  seems  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  cargoes  of  herring  with- 
out duty. 

1,  as  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  Portland  or  Bucksport  or 
any  other  port,  can  not  send  out  my  vessels  and  procure  my  cargoes 
under  the  same  conditions  and  enter  them  without  paying  a  half-cent 
duty.  That  excludes  me,  as  I  understand  the  construction  of  the  law 
by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Gloucester.  If  that  duty  was  collected, 
of  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  all  of  the  cargoes  of  salt  herring  that  are 
brought  into  this  country,  a  duty  which  should  be  paid,  there  is  simply 
a  matter  of  buying  and  selling.  There  is  not  an  American  vessel  that 
catches  any  herring.  I  will  take  the  money  and  put  it  into  my  skipper's 
pocket.  I  send  him  there  and  tell  him  to  buy  those  herring.  Look  at 
the  riot  of  Fortune  Bay  in  1877  when  our  vessels  attempted  to  catch 
herring  there.  They  will  blow  you  out  of  the  water.  You  have  no 
right  there.  My  captain  buys  and  pays  dollars  or  cents,  or  pays  barter 
for  these  goods,  and  he  brings  them  here  and  they  are  entered  free  of 
duty.  The  collector  of  customs  in  my  city  won't  allow  me  to  do  it.  But 
the  collector  of  Gloucester  allows  it  there.  It  will  not  be  allowed  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  or  Portland. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Why  not  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Appraisers  f 

Mr.  Db  Butts.  That  has  been  brought  before  the  General  Appraisers 
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for  years.  One  of  the  Boaid  of  General  Appraisers,  Mr.  Barnes,  was 
here  this  morning.  When  he  said  they  should  be  entered  there  two 
years  ago,  the  same  as  they  were  doing  in  Gloucester,  the  Department 
ruled  that  they  should  not  be,  and  commanded  him  to  pay  a  duty,  and 
he  had  to  pay  it,  and  that  duty  was  never  returned  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  On  what  grounds  f 

Mr.  De  Butts.  That  they  were  not  the  jiroducts  of  an  American  ves- 
sel. And  yet  that  skipper  obtained  them  under  the  same  privileges 
that  the  Gloucester  skipper  gets  them — he  buys  or  trades  for  them. 
Here  is  an  industry  on  T  wharf  alone,  in  which  291  vessels  are  engaged, 
u[)on  which  there  is  a  protection  of  three  fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
That  is  enough.  We  do  not  want  any  more  protection  than  that.  I 
can  illustrate  to  you  in  a  few  minutes.  1  can  take  one  of  my  fishing 
vessels  and  she  can  go  out  and  get  a  cargo  of  2,000  fish  and  let  the 
Nova  Scotian  come  in  here  with  a  protection  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  pound.    That  is  more  than  it  costs  me  to  catch  my  fish. 

It  keeps  the  product  out  of  this  country.  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  one  that  introduced  Irish  mackerel  into  this  market  in  1887,  and 
opened  up  that  industry.  This  year  we  have  imported  nearly  46,000 
barrels  of  Irish  mackerel.  Any  dealer  here  will  tell  you  the  quality  is 
better  than  the  foreign  mackerel.  The  fish  coming  in  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  industry  and  never  will  interfere  with  it.  I  brought  this 
in  as  a  side  dish,  because  we  had  no  stock  and  could  not  produce  it. 
Whenever  we  have  a  decent  catch  the  cost  of  production  on  the  other 
side  is  such  that,  with  the  duty  added,  they  will  not  interfere.  It  is 
simply  a  substitute  for  the  present,  and  that  is  all  it  will  be. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  polling  of  the  fishermen.  Now,  I  want  to 
give  you  a  statement  of  fact  as  it  appears  on  the  register  list  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  I  want  to  protect  my  American  fishermen,  but  I 
don't  want  to  protect  85  per  cent  of  foi  eign  fishermen.  When  I  want 
to  send  my  vessel  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  charrman  of  this  committee 
knows  that  in  getting  ready  for  the  trip  he  gets  what  necessary  pro- 
visions the  voyage  will  require  and  the  needed  number  of  men.  He 
arranges  with  seamen  to  ship  as  the  crew.  They  are  not  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  country  are  they  from! 

Mr.  De  Butts.  From  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton.  The  Glouces- 
ter directories  show  that  of  25,047  seamen  only  614  were  on  the  vot- 
ing list  as  American  citizens.  They  simply  come  there  to  make  their 
bread  and  butter,  and  when  the  season  is  over  migrate  back  home,  and 
while  gone  their  wives  have  raised  their  little  crops.  Now,  add  on  to 
that  number,  say,  10  per  cent;  say  they  had  skipped  that  many;  that 
will  make  700  resident  fishermen,  and  that  only  shows  16  per  cent  of 
American  citizens.  I  defy  you  to  take  the  death  list  of  seamen  that 
have  been  lost  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  ])ublished  and  can  be 
obtained,  and  find  15  per  cent  native  citizens  on  that  death  list.  They 
are  natives  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  when  I  want  them  I  get  them,  and  so 
does  the  balance  of  the  fishing  trade. 

We  doji't  want  a  prohibitory  duty.  We  want  a  protective  duty  to  a 
certain  extent — that  is,  to  protect  our  interest — but,  as  I  said,  we  do 
not  want  to  put  a  duty  on  that  will  exclude  this  product  from  our 
market,  because  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  product  or  with  our 
catch. 

Now,  when  they  talk  about  the  rights  of  the  fishermen,  that  is  a 
story  that  everybody  is  sick  and  tired  of — the  rights  of  the  American 
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fisbermeD.  I  ask  you^  gentlemen,  when  they  tell  you  about  this  great 
nursery  of  the  American  Navy,  a  nursery  I  have  shown  you  which 
contains  eighty-odd  per  cent  of  foreigners  and  15  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans— that  is  a  sweet  nursery  I  It  is  like  the  nursery  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.  To  my  own  knowledge,  when  a  man-of-war  went 
South  to  ship  her  crew  she  lay  six  weeks  and  got  a  single  man.  Where 
is  your  nursery  in  the  Navyf  Some  of  the  vessels'  crews  were  filled 
from  the  West,  men  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  and  through 
that  country.  We  don't  want  to  protect  any  such  nursery.  If  we 
have  a  nursery,  let  it  be  an  American  nursery,  and  we  will  protect  it. 
This  interest  in  the  United  States  represents  a  capital  of  $56,000,000 
or  860,000,000.  I  am  talking  to  you  about  the  whole  interest  of  this 
country.  Massachusetts  has  a  capital  of  over  $15,000,000  and  employs 
over  20,000  people  in  her  fisheries.  There  are  over  200,000  emi)loyed 
in  the  whole  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  Now,  I  say,  the  product 
of  that  is  over  $50,000,00(),  and  that  product  is  amply  protected  to-day. 
We  say  let  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is  to-day.    That  is  all  we  ask« 

ADDinOHAL  STATEMEBT  SUBMITTED  BT  HE.  DE  BTJTT& 

In  presenting  our  views  we  represent  60  or  mere  firms  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry.  We  desire  no  increase  in  the  present  duties,  believing 
that  the  present  duty  is  more  than  a  protection,  and  if  any  change  is 
made  it  should  be  decreased  rather  than  increased. 

The  present  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  mackerel  (Ameri- 
can product)  on  an  average  cost  of  $10  per  barrel,  average  value  for 
catch  of  1896,  equals  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent;  codfish  averag- 
ing $3.50  per  quintal,  25  per  cent;  smoked  herring  averaging  1^  cents 
per  box,  about  50  per  cent. 

The  excessive  duty  on  box  herring  has  driven  the  foreign  product 
from  our  market.  Foreign  codfish  can  only  be  handled  by  exporters  in 
bond,  thus  destroying  the  once  thriving  industry  of  manufacturing  the 
packages  or  drums  used  in  exporting,  besides  the  employment  of  the 
labor  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

This  increase  of  duty  is  not  asked  for  by  the  fishermen,  but  by  the 
vessel  owners  of  Gloucester,  who  put  forth  the  claim  that  they  repre- 
sent the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  large  iqterests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
inland  fisheries,  the  fishing  of  the  Gulf  and  Southern  Atlantic,  the  weir, 
trap,  and  boat  fishermen. 

The  T  Wharf  Fresh  Fish  Asssociation,  of  Boston,  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  vessels  have  supplied  this 
market  for  the  year  1896,  landing  a  total  of  4,200  trips,  amounting  with 
fish  shipped  by  railroad  from  the  coast  to  100,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
the  price  paid  the  fishermen  to  $^2,500,000. 

Average  price  paid  for — 

Ground  fish per  ponDd..  $0.01^ 

Herring per  100  pounds..     1.60 

Halibut per  pound..       .08 

Bluefibh do 05 

Mackerel do 08 

Swordfish do 07 

From  estimates  made,  Oloaceeter  has  contributed  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  pounds.  We  herewith  submit  you  the  weekly  summary  of  the 
receipts  by  Boston  dealers  giving  the  total  arrivals  of  the  week  for 
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the  year  1896  and  a  comparison  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1895, 
sliowing  the  total  New  England  mackerel  catch  for  years  1896, 1895, 
1894, 1893, 1892,  and  1891 ;  receipts  of  fresh  mackerel  at  Boston  for  1896, 
1895, 1894, 1893, 1892,  and  1891;  imports  of  salt  mackerel  at  Boston  for 
1896, 1895, 1894, 1893, 1892,  and  1891 ;  receipts  of  salt  mackerel  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  same  week,  marked  Exhibit  A. 

This  branch  of  the  fishing  industry  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  fresh 
fish  and  fresh  salt  water  fish  can  now  be  obtained  in  almost  any  small 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  of  our  cheapest  food 
products. 

The  importation  of  Irish  mackerel  was  introduced  December  23, 1887, 
when  the  American  catch  had  fallen  from  an  average  yearly  catch  in 
Massachusetts  of  about  250,000  barrels  to  66,042  barrels  in  1886,  total 
catch  of  New  England  amounting  to  79,998  barrels.  Of  this  catch  but 
16,915  barrels  were  caught  on  our  shore  and  63,083  barrels  from  the 
bay.  In  1890  the  total  catch  for  New  England  was,  shore  16,934  bar- 
rels and  3,108  bay.  The  importation  of  Irish  mackerel  was  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  and  keep  the  mackerel  industry  in  existence. 
Should  we  ever  have  a  fair  catch  of  mackerel  on  our  shore,  Irish  mack- 
erel can  not  be  imported  to  compete  with  the  home  product,  as  the  cost 
of  production  with  present  duty  and  freight  would  exclude  them  from 
our  market. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  present  crews  now  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  Gloucester,  Boston,  Boothbay,  and  other  ports  do  not  con- 
sist of  men  such  as  were  engaged  in  fishing  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
ago,  which  then  consisted  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  crews  of  the  present  time  are  not  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  In  1888  Mr.  Fitz.  J.  Babson  was  asked  by  the 
Department  at  Washington  what  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  man- 
ning the  fleet  out  of  Gloucester  were  foreigners  and  what  were  Ameri- 
cans. He  stated  in  his  reply  that  only  a  small  percentage  was  foreign. 
The  fishermen  of  Gloucester  connected  with  Deep  Sea  Assembly, 
Knights  of  Labor,  took  decided  exceptions  to  the  claim  of  Capt.  Fitz. 
J.  Babson,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  persons  employed  in 
the  American  fisheries  were  foreigners.  The  members  of  the  assem- 
bly claim  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  men  employed  in  the  fishing 
industry  are  foreigners,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  local  assembly 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement,  based  on  facts,  to 
refute  that  of  Captain  Babson.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions 
the  committee,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Deep  Sea  Assembly,  submitted 
a  statement  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
of  Gloucester.    This  document  says,  in  effect: 

Mr.  Babson  says:  ''In  a  total  of  6,183  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  there  are 
8,586  American  citizens."  The  Gloucester  Directory  for  the  year  1888  shows  2,547 
residents  who  are  tishermen,  and  of  this  number  there  are  only  614  on  the  YOting 
list,  which  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  employed  to  man  the  vessels 
from  this  port.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  614  voters  were  all  the  American  citi- 
zens to  be  found  among  the  fishermen,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  strenuous 
efforts  put  forth  by  political  managers  during  the  last  national  campaign  to  register 
all  native-born  and  naturalized  citizens.  Still,  Mr.  Babson  may  say  that  all  voters 
who  were  citizens  did  not  register  as  voters.  Well,  if  we  should  estimate  the  num- 
ber who  escaped  the  eagle  eyes  of  the  political  ferrets  to  be  400,  and  add  this  to  the 
614,  it  would  then  only  give  1,014,  or  a  little  more  than  16  per  cent,  American  eiti- 
zens,  and  thus  show  84  per  cent  aliens  employed  in  manning  the  Gloucester  fleet. 
Mr.  Babson  says  these  men  come  here  with  a  noble  ambition  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. If  so,  why  do  they  not  become  citizens?  The  first  noble  act  would  be  for 
them  to  make  appUcation  to  become  citizens  and  in  due  time  take  oat  naturaliza- 
tion papers. 
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Mr.  Pew  states  that  out  of  3,279  men  employed  since  1891  by  the  great 
firm  with  which  he  is  connected  2,614  were  native  born  or  residents  of 
the  United  States,  372  aliens,  and  the  residence  of  293  unknown.  This 
represents  a  period  of  five  years.  He  does  not  say  how  many  were 
citizens,  native  born  or  naturalized.  A  residence  does  not  constitute 
citizenship.  Nor  does  he  state  what  proportion  of  them  were  employed 
to  man  vessels  as  fishermen.  Out  of  the  descendents  of  the  hardy 
fishermen  who  manned  our  Navy  in  1812  you  can  not  find  10  per  cent 
now  employed  in  the  fisheries  or  2  per  cent  in  the  crews  from  Glouces- 
ter. In  1890  a  poll  was  taken  of  255  vessels  landing  fish  at  Boston, 
with  the  following  results:  84^  per  cent  were  foreigners  and  15§  per 
cent  were  American  citizens:  so  that  the  representations  of  the  Glou- 
cester fishermen  being  the  nursery  of  the  American  Navy  in  time  of 
war  does  not  hold  good  and  is  a  theory  only,  and  the  duty  does  not 
protect  the  American  fishermen. 

The  total  catch  of  salt  mackerel  by  American  vessels  for  the  year 
1896  amounts  to  about  70,000  barrels  (the  statistics  for  the  year  are 
not  yet  completed).  About  2,500  barrels  came  from  the  bay  and  cape 
shore.  About  15,000  barrels  of  the  catch  on  our  shore  was  of  a  small 
and  inferior  grade  known  as  bull's-eye  mackerel.  About  40,000  barrels 
of  fresh  mackerel  have  been  received,  most  of  which  are  from  our  shore. 

Below  we  submit  the  total  catch  of  mackerel  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 


Year. 


189L 
1802 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Shore. 

Bay. 

Barrelt. 

Barrel*. 

24,566 

1,467 

35.849 

2,179 

44,707 

2,500 

34,476 

5.392 

16,244 

6,769 

Total. 


Barrel*. 
26,023 
38,028 
47,207 
39,868 
22,018 


Total  codfish  and  other  ground  fi^h — New  England, 

Quintals. 

1891 447,627 

1892 384,173 

1893 329,403 

1894 432,240 

1895 425,979 

Oil  mackerel  the  catch  includes  the  whole  of  Massachusetts.  On 
codfish  and  other  ground  fish  is  included  the  total  of  New  England. 
Give  Gloucester  credit  for  producing  three-lburths  of  the  total,  and 
compare  the  value  with  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  product  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  be  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Duty  on  herring, — Present  duty,  one-half  cent  i>er  pound. 

Frozen  and  salt  herring  from  Newfoundland,  claimed  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  American  fishermen,  are  entered  free  at  Gloucester,  while  other 
ports  of  entry  collect  a  duty"  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  February  11, 
1895,  Collector  Warren,  of  Boston,  assessed  a  duty  of  one  half  cent  per 
pound  on  the  schooner  N.  E.  Symond^y  Capt.  T.  M.  Nicholson — 1,500 
barrels.  These  herring  were  obtained  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  by  Gloucester  vessels.  The  General  Appraisers  sustained  Col- 
lector Warren,  as  not  being  products  of  American  fishermen. 

Boston,  Beverly,  Bucksport,  Portland,  and  other  ports  of  entry  are 
deprived  of  prosecuting  this  branch  of  the  fishing  industry.  A  part  of 
the  herring  imported  from  the  Provinces  are  of  a  cheap  grade  and  show 
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an  ad  valorem  duty  of  75  per  cent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion they  show  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Any  increase  of 
duty  would  be  prohibitory.  The  importation  of  Newfoundland  herring 
in  Gloucester  duty  free  as  the  product  of  American  fishermen  has 
destroyed  the  importation  of  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  herring, 
which  in  the  past  was  a  large  factor  in  the  trade  and  did  not  in  any 
manner  compete  with  the  American  product. 

We  believe  the  present  duty  is  a  sufficient  protection,  and  that  any 
increase  would  make  the  importation  prohibitory  and  deprive  the  reve- 
nue of  the  large  amount  now  received  from  the  importations,  and  largely 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  who  now  enjoys  as  cheap  a  food 
product  as  cau  be  obtained. 

Capital  employed,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  shows — 

In  the  United  states $66^388»8N 

Tearly  prodact  of  United  States 150,000,000 

People  employed,  United  States 200,000 

InNewEnffland $20,094,794 

People  employed  in  New  Eaglaad 36,596 

In  Massachusetts,  capital ^ $13,245,229 

With  the  natural  increase  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  total  capital 
now  employed  will  show  over  $60,000,000,  with  an  annual  product  of 
over  $60,000,000,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
employed. 

The  amount  of  capital  now  employed  in  Few  Bngland  will  amount  to 
over  $25,000,000. 

Statistics  for  1896  show  that  Gloucester  has  318  vessels  hailing  from 
there,  owned  there  and  elsewhere,  that  have  landed  150,000,000  pounds 
of  fish.  Boston  shows  376  vessels  and  9  steamers,  and  have  landed  at 
Boston  250,000,000  pounds  of  fish.  In  this  376  vessel  are  included  173 
hailing  from  Gloucester  that  land  their  product  in  Boston,  but  are 
claimed  by  Gloucester  and  whose  product  is  estimated  in  Gloucester 
receipts. 

A  duty  asked,  that  is  not  protection  but  prohibition,  directed  against 
importation  of  mackerel  from  Ireland,  principally  in  favor  of  a  few  not 
interested,  benefited,  or  harmed,  against  many  directly  interested  and 
affected,  and  seriously  affecting  the  revenue  of-'the  Government. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  in  Ireland  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
abundant,  while  our  catch  has  been  far  below  the  normal  point  in 
quantity. 

Average  eateh  of  salt  mackerel  in  the  State  of  MaesachuBette. 


1800  to  1895,  JnolnalTe 
1880  to  1885,  inolaalTV 


Barrels. 


55.651 
285,337 


ValQS. 


$813,233 
l,753,45e 


▼alae. 


$U.50 
7.00 


Pack  of  Irish  mackerel  for  Beaeom. 


1896-97.... 
1895-90.... 
1894-^.... 

Total 


Barrels. 


70,000 
66,000 
40,000 


Value. 


166,000  i  $2,475,000 


Average 
▼alue. 


015 
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In  three  years  the  Irish  pack  has  paid  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— 

Duiie* $247,000 

Tmcknien  and  stfirebonnes 28, 000 

CommiBsion  men,  wlio  reoeire  thftm  at  6  per  cent  commiMion 123, 750 

Those  distribnters,  first  kands,  dealers  not  v  essel  owners 247, 500 

Total 646,250 

The  wiping  out  of  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government,  the 
profit  to  the  receivers  and  the  distributer  of  at  least  $050,000,  is  what 
the  few  Gloucester  vessel  owners  ask  the  WajB  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  favor  them 
with  by  the  doubling  of  the  present  duty. 

When  our  catch  reaches  a  normal  point  in  catch  and  value,  importa- 
tions must  cease  from  Ireland  from  natural  causes.  As  long  as  our 
catch  remains  below  normal  in  quantity,  and  in  consequence  above  it 
in  value,  these  importations  are  a  necessity  to  the  trade,  and  anything 
tending  to  check  them  would  be  severely  felt. 

The  doubling  of  the  present  duty  would  be  absolute  prohibition,  as 
the  moment  a  given  point  in  value  is  reached  packing  in  Ireland  must 
stop. 

The  size  of  the  Irish  mackerel  has  been  such  that  they  have  not  con- 
flicted with  the  American  catch,  and  had  no  influence  on  values  of 
American-caught  fish. 

The  legislation  asked  is  not  for  protection  of  any  industry,  but  for 
special  legislation  in  favor  of  one  set  of  dealers  against  their  competitors. 

.       B.  Fbank  Db  Butts. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
Officb  of  Boston  Fish  Bdrxau,  November  g?,  1896, 
Weekly  sumTMiry  of  receipU  by  Bo§te»  deekien. 


Salt  auekenl «»«...  tMrrala. 

Saltoodflsb quintals. 

Smoked  berring boxes. 

Salt  barring barrels. 

Bloaters boxes. 

Salt  flab barrels. 

•  •R-^Do boxes. 

Fresb  mackerel barrels. 

Fresb  smelts baxes. 

Fresb  baddeek owts. 

Fresb  eodilab do... 

Fresb  bake do... 

Fresb  cusk do... 

Fresb  pollock do... 

Fresh  halibat do... 

Fresb  fisb barrels . 

Do boxes. 

SaltfUh drs. 

Canned  claras boxes . 

Canneil  mackerel do... 

Canned  flsb do... 

Live  lobsters barrels. 

asters do... 
imn do... 

Saallops tubs. 

—  I 


1896. 


Home 
ports. 


40 

695 

9,067 

347 

T,639 

118 

68 

36 

72 

4.480 

6,928 

2,062 

6S6 

368 

82 

486 

46 


81 

1,000 

4,974 

H19 

375 

81 

31 


Fonigu 
ports. 


•75 
528 


147 

81 

3 

258 


119 


6 
4 

450 


TotaL 


715 

1,123 

0,0fl7 

494 

7,570 

121 

327 

36 

191 

4,480 

6.928 

2,962 

635 

368 

82 

496 

50 

450 

81 

1,000 

4.974 

319 

375 

81 

81 


1895. 


Home 
ports. 


2,505 

4,883 


549 
42 
425 
122 
105 


588 
80 


56 

2,200 

61 

681 

1(»2 
20 


Forei|i^ 
ports. 


1,523 
100 

1,000 
26 

5,000 
10 
12 


191 


3 
3 


TotoL 


1.523 

2, 

5. 


5,549 

52 

437 

122 

296 


596 
501 


60 
2.200 

61 
681 
102 

ao 
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[From  the  fishing  fle't.] 

Fn"j?h  mixed  fish :  Pooudi. 

1896  (63  arrivals) 1.314,4(X» 

1895  (66  arrivals) 1,037,900 

New  England  catch  of  salt  mackerel  to  date. 

Barrels. 

1896 69,456 

1895 23,459 

1894 41,935 

1893 51,448 

1892 58,186 

1891 35,528 

Imports  of  salt  mackerel  at  Boston  to  daie. 

Barrels. 

1896 28,984 

1895 23,083 

1894 31,658 

1893 28,033 

1892 35.466 

1891 53,825 

Receipts  of  fresh  mackerel  at  Boston  to  date, 

B«T«la. 

1896 40,585 

1895 17,419 

1894 26,615 

1893 2l,i$53 

1892 22,053 

1891 34,898 

Other  receipts  of  salt  mcuikerel. 

At  New  York:  IJ-irrels, 

From  Ireland ♦ 606 

From  Scotland 172 

At  Philadelphia: 

From  Ireland 1,915 

Boston,  December  29 j  1896. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau  held  to-day, 
the  following  motion  was'unanimously  adopted : 

Id  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  it  is  inadvisable  to  place  any  additional  datyon  fish; 
also  that  foreign  tish  entered  in  biilk  be  permitted  to  be  packed  in  bond  for  export 
nnder  supervision  of  a  cnstoms  officer. 

That  the  president  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bnrt^au  be  authorized  to  appear  before  the 
tariff  committee  at  Washini^ton,  and  reprcHeut  the  sentiments  of  the  bureau  as  be 
nnderstandfi  them  in  rofereuce  to  any  chaugoB  iu  ihe  tariff  on  fish  and  fish  products. 

F.  F.  DiHiGK,  Secretary. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  ME.  STLVAiniS  SMITH,  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  January  5,  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  any  of  your  time.  I  am  very  much  surprised  at 
what  Mr.  De  Butts  has  said.  Of  course,  I  do  not  blame  him  taking  a 
position  against  us,  because  he  is  wholly  a  distributor  and  dealer  in 
fish;  and  I  think  he  has  one  old  vessel — he  told  me  about  it  last  night — 
that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  at  any 
price.  He  says  the  fishermen  on  our  vessels  have  been  made  up  largely 
of  foreigners,  coming  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe — northern 
Europe — and  Nova  Scotia;  that  they  eomehereduringthefishing  season 
and  then  go  back  home  again.    He  says  that  from  the  list  of  men  lost 
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at  sea  it  is  seen  that  these  men  are  born  in  other  eonntries.  It  may  be 
tme  that  a  great  many  of  these  men  are  born  elsewhere  than  the  United 
States,  bat  they  may  nevertheless  be  Americans.  The  death  rate  in 
Chicago  or  in  any  other  American  city  will  show  possibly  a  major- 
ity being  born  elsewhere.  We  claim  that,  although  they  have  come 
from  other  countries,  they  are  good  American  citizens — not  all  on  the 
voting  list,  but  a  large  number  of  them  are.  Our  city  has  increased 
since  I  went  there  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  from  10,000  inhabitants 
to  about  30,000. 

SALTED  MACKEREL  ICUST  HOT  BE  SHUT  OUT. 

Philadelphia,  January  2^  1897. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MRA.NS : 

We,  the  importers  of  and  dealers  in  salted  fish  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,' uuderstandiug  there  is  to  be  presented  to  Coiigress  a  proposi- 
tion to  put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  fish,  would  earnestly  present 
our  protest  against  same  as  referring  to  salted  mackerel,  feeling  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade  and  the  community  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Qovemment,  inasmuch  as  an 
excessive  duty  would  materially  damage  if  not  entirely  destroy  the 
business  of  importing  mackerel,  and  thus  curtail  our  governmental 
revenue  for  the  importation  thereof. 

Salted  mackerel  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  were  there  none  from 
foreign  countries,  because  of  inability  of  producers  to  pay  prohibitory 
tariff,  the  effect  would  be  (owing  to  the  small  catches  in  American  waters 
prevailing  the  past  few  years)  that  this  great  food  article  would  become 
a  luxury  and  but  few  would  be  able  to  purchase  it,  and  there  is  no  other 
fish  salted  that  wil]  take  the  place  of  mackerel. 

We  would,  in  furtherance  of  our  reasons  for  not  wishing  excessive 
duty  on  mackerel,  state  to  your  committee  that  from  Ireland  alone  the 
Government  will  receive  for  the  catch  of  1896  duties  amounting  to  over 
$100,000,  and  surely  we  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  this  revenue. 

The  producers  are  not  receiving  cost  for  their  production,  and  add- 
ing to  the  cost  would  doubtless  discourage  them  from  continuing  the 
business. 

S.  H.  Levins  Sons,  150  to  156  North  Delaware  avenue;  Cal- 
vin S.  Crowell  &  Co.,  124  North  Delaware  avenue;  John 
N.  Shriver  &  Co.,  32  North  Delaware  avenue;  Koons, 
Schwarz  &  Co.,  144  North  Delaware  avenue;  Albert  D, 
Oat,  104  North  Delaware  avenue;  W.  L.  Hickok  &  Co., 
206  North  Delaware  avenue;  Koller  &  Hanck,  218  North 
Delaware  avenue;  Smith,  Foster  &  Co.,  208  North  Del- 
aware avenue;  J.  J.  &  H.  F.  Bigley,  222  North  Delaware 
avenue;  J.  0.  Yost  &  Co.,  220  North  Delaware  avenue; 
John  A.  Harding  &  Co.,  108 North  Delaware  avenue ;  W.  G, 
Qarsed  &  Co.,  132  North  Delaware  avenue;  H.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, 240  North  Delaware  avenue. 

DTDOESE  ACnOH  OF  GLOUGESTEE  BOAED  OF  TEADE. 

ViNALHAVEN,  Me.,  January  <9, 1897, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Gloucester  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  a  delegation  to  appear  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  regard  to  increase  of  duty  on  codfish, 
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etc.,  in  the  interest  of  our  fisheries,  which  you  are  well  aware  is  a 
p^reat  indastry  in  our  State.  We  lieartily  approve  of  the  course  which 
the  said  Board  of  Trade  of  Gloucester  is  taking  in  this  respect.  You 
are  well  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  depression  of  the  industry  that 
has  been  going  on  the  past  few  years  in  this  State,  obliging  a  number  of 
our  vessels  every  year  to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  what  few  there  are 
left  are  struggling  on  with  the  hope  of  better  times. 

Lane  &  Libby, 
Per  T.  G.  Libby. 


CANADLiN  FISH  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  OUT. 

Dbtboit,  Mich.,  January  8, 1897, 

DsAB  SiB:  I  write  to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  native  dealers  in 
American  fish  in  Michigan.  The  American  dealer  has  sufi^eretL  most 
unmercifully  under  the  free  entrance  of  fish.  The  present  law  which  is 
in  force  you  will  notice  permits  fresh  fish  packed  in  ice  to  come  in  free 
of  duty,  also  frozen  fish  free  of  duty.  Now,  this  covers  the  entire 
ground.  The  ordinary  person  not  familiar  with  the  fishing  business 
would  think  that  all  other  fish  had  a  duty  on  them,  which  the  law  pro- 
vides for,  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  fact  is,  that  when  fresh  fish 
aie  brought  into  this  country  they  have  to  be  packed  in  ice  to  be  kept 
in  good  condition.  The  frozen  fish  come  in  in  a  reirigerator  car  and  are 
free  of  duty.  Another  item  of  im])ortance  is  the  fact  that  the  law  states 
that  fish  caught  in  Canadian  waters  with  American  nets  are  to  be 
entered  free  of  duty.  Just  refer  to  the  Canadian  laws  which  prohibit 
any  American  nets,  American  or  a9ybody  else  outside  of  Canadians  to 
fish  in  her  waters.  The  American  dealer,  to  evade  this  law,  contracts 
with  the  Canadian  for  the  fish,  takes  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  Canadian  nets 
and  then  enters  the  fish  in  America  as  caught  with  American  tackle. 

I  appeal  to  you  for  the  American  dealers'  rights  only,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  sentiment  of  every  dealei*  on  the  American  side,  whose 
companies  are  not  mostly  composed  of  Canadians  and  running  under 
the  American  laws. 

The  fishing  on  the  American  side  is  increasing  yearly  by  the  good 
work  of  the  Fish  Commission,  but  the  fishing  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
in  the  waters  of  Manitoba  countries,  which  is  a  new  field,  can  produce 
fish  at  one-half  the  cost  of  the  American  dealer  to-day,  consequently 
they  are  competing  with  the  American  catchers  and  driving  the 
American  catchers  out  of  business. 

There  should  be  a  duty  of  at  least  1  cent  per  ]!Ound  on  all  whitefish, 
trout,  pickerel,  and  bass  coming  from  Canada,  no  matter  what  they 
were  caught  with  or  in  what  shape  they  are,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
they  come  from  Canada  or  JManitoba.  The  duty  on  herring,  perch, 
mullets,  and  all  kinds  of  soft  fish  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  and  have  the  law  explicit  and  plain,  that  that  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  any  fish  coining  from  Canada.  This  would  give  the 
American  dealer  the  protection  that  he  requires  and  must  have  to 
continue  in  business. 

Canadian  capital  and  fishermen  are  controlling  the  fishing  business 
of  the  United  States.  To  prove  this,  you  can  refer  to  the  respective 
companies  interested  in  Canadian  fishing  and  see  that  they  declare 
annually  a  very  large  dividend,  while  the  small  American  dealers  and 
catchers  have  been  unable  to  declare  a  profit  and  dividend  since  the 
fish  have  been  coming  in  free  of  duty,  and  since  they  have  opened  up 
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the  Manitoba  fisheries,  which  can  produce  three  times  the  quantity  of 
flsh  that  the  market  requires. 

The  price  of  fish  to  the  consumer  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
raised  any  if  there  was  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  put  on  all  kinds  of 
fish  coming  from  Canada.  The  duty  of  2  cents  would  be  more  injustice 
to  the  American  dealer  and  American  people  than  anythiugel.se. 

To  show  you  the  advantage  the  Canadian  fisherman  and  dealer  has 
over  the  American,  I  will  cite  you  one  of  the  many  differences:  The 
main  fishing  twine  used  by  75  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  is  linen  gill 
netting  twine  which  is  manufactured  in  England.  The  Canadian  fish- 
ermen will  buy  the  No.  40  three  cord  linen  twine  that  comes  from 
England  for  $1  per  pound,  while  the  American  fisherman  is  compelled 
to  pay  a  duty  on  this  twine,  and  can  not  purchase  a  pound  of  it  under 
$2,  whether  he  imports  it  from  England  or  whether  he  buys  it  from  the 
American  twine  dealer  who  does  import  it.  The  labor  and  all  expenses 
of  a  Canadian  fisherman  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  American  fish- 
erman. This  confirms  my  statement  that  was  made  that  the  Canadian 
fish  can  be  produced  for  nearly  one  half  the  price  of  the  American  fish. 
The  Canadian  government  has  restricted  and  actually  prohibits  an 
American  from  locating  and  fishing  in  her  territory  to  derive  the  first 
benefits  which  the  fisherman  makes;  so  it  leaves  the  American  dealer 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  fisherman  and  Canadian  dealer,  and  as 
the  dealers  are  doing  business  in  the  United  States  with  the  same 
expense  as  the  American  dealer,  it  now  discriminates  against  the 
American  dealer,  as  the  Canadian  dealer,  selling  his  fish  in  this  country, 
can  produce  them  for  nearly  one-half  what  the  American  dealer  can, 
therefore  a  high  protection  is  what  the  American  citizen  and  this 
country  wants. 

I  have  been  held  down  and  depressed  for  years  by  handling  United 
States  fish,  while  Canadian  fish  have  been  coming  in  free  of  duty  in  the 
way  they  have.  Congressmen  should  look  at  the  American  dealers' 
side  before  a  decision  is  reached,  and  they  will  see  that  the  American 
dealer  needs  more  protection  in  this  line  than  in  any  other  question 
that  is  before  the  House  on  duties. 

We  can  refer  you  to  every  fish  dealer  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
between  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  Chicago,  taking  in  the 
entire  American  waters  around  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  and  they  will  all 
coincide  with  my  views.  We  have  plenty  of  fish  in  our  Great  Lakes 
for  the  supply  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  i)ity  that  we  are  to  be  ham- 
pered with  fish  produced  by  cheap  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  if  the 
duty  was  imposed  the  price  of  the  fish  to  the  consumer  would  not  be 
any  higher,  and  the  retailer  himself  would  prefer  to  see  a  duty  to  keep 
the  great  overstock  of  fish  out  of  the  market. 

Geo.  H.  Giddey. 

DUTY  ON  GOLDFISH. 

Cincinnati,  December  19^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  imported  annually  into  this  country  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fancy  fish — ^goldfish  and  other  varieties — which  are  used  entirely  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Breeders  in  this  country  are  capable  ef  produc- 
ing and  do  produce  their  equal  in  every  respect,  but  on  account  of  the 
extremely  low  price  at  which  the  Japanese  amd  German  fisli  are  sold 
here  they  are  obliged  to  sell  at  almost  cost.  I  believe  that,  as  a  soaroe 
of  revenue,  a  duty  on  this  kind  of  fish  has  been  entirely  overlooked, 
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and  in  order  to  protect  the  American  breeders  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  revenue  for  the  Government  a  duty  of  say  at  least  $50  per 
thousand  be  placed  upon  them.  This  would  ofi'er  some  inducement  to 
develop  the  industry  in  this  country  and  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce a  revenue  of  more  than  $10,000  per  year. 

J.  A.  Baigel. 

THE  GEEAT  LAKES  FI8HEEIES. 

Erie,  Pa.,  January  13^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on  fresh,  finozen, 
and  salt  fish  on  the  great  chain  of  lakes  for  the  following  reasons: 

Americans  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  linen  threads  used  in  the  catch- 
ing of  all  fish  in  these  waters.  Canadian  labor  costs  fully  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  American.  Then,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment protects  its  shores  by  license,  and  restricts  the  use  of  its  watets 
by  American  fishermen.  They  use  entirely  the  American  markets  for  the 
sale  of  their  fish,  placing  them  at  a  great  advantage  over  Americans  on 
account  of  lower-priced  netting,  lower  wages,  and  protected  waters. 

Erie  Fish  Association,  Limited, 
L.  Stbeubeb,  Tre€t8urer. 

AMElTOMEirr  SUOeESTED  TO  PA&AGBAPH  481  OF  THE  PSESEVT 

LAW. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  15 j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  fish  in  the  great  fresh- water  lakes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  found  on  the  north  shores 
of  these  lakes.  It  can  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
nearly  all  the  fish  caught  are  taken  within  the  3-mile  limit  which  marks 
Canadian  waters.  Under  the  law  and  rules  governing  Canadian  fish- 
eries, Americans  are  not  allowed  to  take  fish  within  such  waters,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  they  must  either  fish  clandestinely  or  employ  Canadian 
fish^men. 

For  this  reason  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Ontario  Fish  Com- 
pany, the  Bufi;alo  Fish  Company,  and  other  similar  organizations  to 
purchase  boats,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  devices  and  place  them  in 
charge  of  Canadian  fishermen,  whose  wages  are  fixed  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fish  caught.  The  Buffalo,  Ontario,  and  other  fish  companies 
employ  hundreds  of  these  fishermen,  the  product  of  whose  work  is 
turned  over  to  these  American  companies.  Under  this  arrangement 
nets  and  tackle  are  renewed  by  these  companies  and  small  boats  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

In  1890,  when  the  McKinley  Act  was  proposed,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
your  committee  to  admit  free  of  duty  all  fish  taken  in  this  manner,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  following  language,  being  paragraph  571  of  the 
act,  SK^complished  this  purpose : 

Fish,  the  product  of  American  fiBheries,  and  fresh  or  frozen  fish  (except  salmen) 
caught  in  fresh  waters  by  American  vessels,  or  with  nets  or  other  devices  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Very  soon  after  the  act  became  operative,  however,  the  right  to  bring 
fish  into  the  country  when  taken  in  boats  and  with  fishing  tackle  appar- 
ently owned  by  Canadians  was  questioned  by  Treasury  officials,  with 
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the  resalt  that  the  officers  of  the  Ontario  Fish  Company,  with  head- 
quarters  at  Gape  Vincent,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  were  arrested  by 
the  United  States  marshal,  charged  with  smuggling.  As  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  the  matter  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  an  investigation  made  before  a  United  States  com- 
missioner. The  testimony  taken  showed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
boats,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  devices  were  owned  by  the  American 
company.  Afterwards  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  interpreted 
paragraph  571  as  permitting  the  entry,  duty  free,  of  fish  thus  taken. 
Subsequently  the  Board  of  Appraisers  at  New  York  affirmed  this  opin- 
ion or  interpretation,  and  the  matter  before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner was  dismissed,  but  not  until  the  company  had  been  put  to  large 
expense  and  great  embarrassment,  and  its  officers  to  much  personal 
humiliation. 

When  the  present  act  was  in  preparation  it  was  sought  to  obviate  in 
future  such  trouble,  and  paragraph  481  was  substitut^^  as  follows : 

Fiflby  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh. 

This  language  is  satisfactory,  except  thai  it  includes  salmon,  which 
the  act  of  1890  excepted,  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  in  fresh  fish 
unless  frozen  or  packed  in  ice,  and  fails  to  limit  such  product  of  Ameri- 
can fisheries  to  the  waters  of  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  their  tributaries. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  that  your  committee  substi- 
tute for  paragraph  481  of  the  present  act  the  following: 

Fish,  fresh,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  (except  salmon),  caught  in  the  waters  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  in  fresh  waters  tributary  thereto,  including  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
its  tributaries,  free. 

This  language  follows  the  McEinley  Act  both  in  excepting  salmon 
and  admitting  fresh  fish  without  being  frozen  or  packed  in  ice,  while  it 
excludes  salt-water  fish  and  dismisses  the  objection  which  formerly 
gave  our  fisheries  so  much  trouble.  !No  exception  could  be  taken  to  the 
language  of  paragraph  571  of  the  McKinley  Act,  were  it  expedient  to 
publish  in  Canada  the  established  fact  that  boats,  nets,  tackle,  and 
other  devices  used  by  Canadian  fishermen  are  owned  by  Americans. 
Such  a  publication  would  have  the  effect  of  canceling  their  license, 
while  it  would  deprive  Americans  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  at  trivial 
cost  and  in  large  abundance  the  fish  which  are  found  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  the  United  States,  but  which,  unfortunately,  spawn  and  live 
for  the  most  part  in  that  portion  of  those  waters  lying  within  the  Can- 
adian 3-mile  limit. 

The  Buffalo  company  alone  catches  annually  between  15,000,000  and 
16,000,000  pounds  of  lake  fish,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes  at  a  fraction  of  1  cent  per  pound.  These  are  received 
daily,  packed  in  ice  and  sent  throughout  the  country,  their  trade 
extending  from  Boston  to  Denver,  thus  supplying  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  with  cheap  and  excellent  food.  To  tax  such  supply  with  half  a 
cent  per  pound  would  double  the  price  of  this  food,  while  it  would 
afford  too  small  a  tribute  to  the  Government  to  pay  for  its  collection. 

D.  S.  Alexander. 

A  MAIHE  FISHEEMAFS  EXFEEIEHCE. 

WiNNEGANOE,  Me.,  January  11^  1897, 

Dear  Sib  :  Seeing  in  the  papers  that  hearings  on  tariff*  matters  were 
being  held,  and  being  interested  in  the  fish  schedule,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  two  bills  received  for  smelts  shipped  to  Boston  by  me,  showing 
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how  my  busiDess  is  affected  by  low  tariff  on  fish.  (Exhibits  A  and  B.) 
When  fresh  fish  paid  a  tarifi'of  1  cent  a  i^ouiid  smelts  were  rarely  less 
than  6  cents  per  pound  and  np,  and  in  the  interest  of  oar  fishermen  I 
think  on  smelts,  mackerel,  and  halibnt  there  should  be  at  least  1  to  1^ 
cents  per  pound  duty,  and  cheaper  fish  in  proportion. 

A.   M.   HOL.BROOE« 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Boston,  November  14, 1896, 

Beceived  of  A.  M,  Holhrook,  Winn^gaiice,    Sold  hy. Lombard  4"  Curtis ,  wkoleomle  tmd  com- 
mission deaUrs  in  all  kimds  of  fresh  Jish,  No,  17  T  Wharf, 

Apr.    6. 181  pounds  amelt,  at  1  cent $1.81 

7.  386  poands  Bm«lt,  at  1^  cents 5.79 

10.    49  pounds  smelt,  at  3  cents 1.47 

10.  25  pounds  small  smelt,  at  1  cent 25 

11.  34  pounds  small  smelt,  at  4  cents 1.36 

12.  50  pounds  small  smelt,  at  4  cents 2.00 

12.  20  pounds  small  smelt,  at  1  cent 20 

13.  139  i>onnds  smelt,  at  5  cents 6.95 

884poa»ds 19.83 

Express 8.25 

1L58 
XXHIBIT  B. 

Sales  of  smsHis  for  account  of  A,  M,  ffoUnrooh, 

December  11.  Box  45  pound  smelts,  at  2  cents $0.90 

Express 50 

Net  proceeds 40 

Cash  to  balance .40 

Boston,  December  It,  1896, 

The  market  is  glutted  now  with  Nova  Scotia  smelts;  seUing  yer^^  low. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  HEWPOUirDLAin). 

New  York,  January  20 j  1897. 

OOIOCITTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MSAN8: 

We  are  informed  that  doriiig  the  recent  hearings  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  tariff  rerision  that  representatives  of  the  Gloa- 
cester,  Mass.,  fishing  element  appeared  and  nrged  that  the  present 
schedale  of  daties  on  all  classes  of  imported  fish  be  doubled.  We  wish 
to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  sach  action,  and^  to  briefly 
explain  oar  reasons  therefor. 

We  are  engaged  and  have  been  for  msmy  years  in  the  business  of 
exiK>rting  American  flour,  provisions,  butter,  leather,  oils,  and  many 
other  natural  and  manufactured  products  to  the  colony  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  British  Provinces.  These  products  are  admitted  in  those 
markets  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  imposed  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and 
under  no  discrimination  whatever,  paying  exactly  the  same  as  impor- 
tations from  Great  Britain  or  anywhere  else.  The  imports  of  such 
American  products  into  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  alone  amounts  to 
$3,000,000  per  annum,  whereas  their  exports  to  the  United  States,  which 
are  chiefly  fish  and  oils,  do  not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  this  sum. 
Their  fish^y  products  consist  of  two  classes,  namely,  dried  fish  and 
pickled  fish.  The  dried  salted  fish  does  not  enter  into  competition  in 
the  least  with  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries,  as  it  is  not  con> 
snmed  in  the  States,  but  is  again  exported  to  foreign  markets  which 
require  this  particular  description  of  quality  and  cure^  and  the  fiah 
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comes  here  in  order  to  be  distribated  to  the  said  foreign  markets 
throngh  the  medium  of  the  numerous  transportation  lines  plying  from 
this  port.  Instead  of  increajting  the  duty  on  this  class  of  lish  it  ought 
to  be  taken  off  altogether,  as  the  present  duty  does  not  produce  any 
revenue  to  the  Government,  as  the  fish  pass.through  here  in  bond  and 
the  only  purpose  that  the  duty  serves  is  to  hamper  the  business  by  the 
restrictive  and  expensive  requirements  of  bonded  entries,  storage, 
transfers,  etc.,  thereby  limiting  the  emoluments  which  would  accrue  in 
larger  amounts  to  merchants,  warehousemen,  car  men,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.,  if  a  free  and  unrestricted  entry  allowed  this  distribution 
to  be  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale. 

Of  the  pickled  fish  there  are  three  distinct  tjrpes,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon.  The  mackerel  do  enter  into  consumption  here  in  competition 
with  the  American  mackerel,  but  as  the  American  fishery  does  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  people,  requiring  importa- 
tion not  only  from  the  British  Provinces  but  also  from  Norway  and 
Ireland,  a  certain  quantity  would  be  imported  in  any  case,  and  a  higher 
rate  than  the  present,  which  is  now  more  than  ample  protection  to  the 
American  fisheries,  would  merely  mean  an  additional  tax  on  the  poor 
class  of  people  whose  food  this  constitutes.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
herring.  Pickled  salmon  stands  in  a  difi'erent  position.  Only  a  small 
quantity  is  imported,  and  that  is  of  a  different  quality  from  the  Colum- 
bia Kiver  or  west  coast  salmon,  and  it  is  used  exclusively  by  smokers 
for  furnishing  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  markets,  for  which  purpose 
the  American  west  coast  salmon  is  not  suitable.  The  present  duties 
on  these  fishery  products,  J3ut  particularly  upon  the  dried  salted  fish, 
have  already  greatly  hampered  and  reduced  the  volume  of  business 
which  was  formerly  done  through  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  article  to  foreign  markets,  and  this  diminution  in  the 
colonial  exports  to  this  markets  has  in  turn  produced  a  diminution  in 
their  imports  from  here.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  which  can  purchase  its  fionr,  leather,  and  many  other 
articles  equally  well  in  Canada,  and  has  proceeded  to  do  so  to  such  an 
extent  that,  whereas  we  formerly  ran  weekly  steamers  from  New  York, 
there  is  now  only  sufficient  trade  to  support  a  triweekly  line,  whereas 
the  service  from  Montreal  has  been  increased,  both  in  frequency  and  in 
the  size  of  the  steamers  employed,  by  the  increased  volume  in  trade 
they  have  secured.  It  is  a  well-es^blished  fact  that  an  importing 
country  will  draw  its  supplies  most  freely  from  that  country  where  it 
can  most  freely  distribute  its  own  exportable  products;  as  the  proceeds 
of  those  products  are  invested  in  such  articles  of  imports  as  the  country 
can  supply,  and  where  the  possible  export  trade  to  be  done  with  the 
colony  of  Newfoundland  is  of  so  much  more  value  than  the  ridiculously 
small  revenue  which  could  be  collected,  at  any  rat€  that  might  be  im- 
posed on  its  fishery  products  distributed  through  the  States,  it  would 
be  the  best  policy  to  admit  those  products  free,  as  the  larger  volume 
that  can  be  induced  here  will  not  only  produce  the  emoluments  which 
we  have  already  referred  to  in  their  handling  and  export  distribution, 
but  will  also  enlarge  the  volume  of  their  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts. The  Newfoundland  fisheries  do  not  produce  any  mackerel,  and 
but  very  little  of  their  herring  comes  here,  most  of  these  two  articles 
coming  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  so  that  whatever  schedule  may 
be  adopted  on  these  two  we  earnestly  protest  that  the  schedule  on  dried 
salted  fish  and  salmon  should  be  made  free  rather  than  increased  ovei 
or  continued  at  present  rates. 

HABVEY  &  OUTEBBBIDGB. 
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HOW  THE  McEnriET  LAW  WAS  EVADED. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  lly  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been-a  catcher  of  fish  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  am  employing  about  fifty  men,  and  all  we  fishermen  ask 
is  to  give  us  an  equal  chance  with  our  Canadian  neighbors.  The  Cana- 
dian fisherman  gets  his  twine  from  Scotland  free  of  duty  for  about  one- 
half  the  price  we  do.  There  is  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  twine.  (I  would 
say  that  the  only  gilliug  twine  we  can  use  is  the  imported  twine.)  We 
pay  our  men  on  the  average  30  per  cent  more  wages  than  the  Canadians 
do,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  hard  fish.  Hard  fish 
constitute  white,  trout,  pickerel,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  catfish,  and  bull- 
heads. All  the  other  kinds  are  known  to  the  trade  as  soft  fish,  and  on 
the  soft  fish  the  duty  ought  to  be  1  cent  a  pound.  This  would  make 
the  difference  we  pay  on  twine  and  labor.  It  is  also  an  established  fact 
that  free  fish  don't  give  the  consumer  any  cheaper  fish.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  if  the  catcher  sells  fish  at  3  or  6  cents  a  pound,  the 
retail  dealer  .sells  to  the  consumer  for  the  same  price.  I  will  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  a  duty  on  fish, 
but  inserted  a  clause  in  it  that  all  fish  caught  by  nets,  boats  owned  by 
American  citizens,  should  come  in  free.  The  result  of  the  above  clause 
was  that  the  Canadian  fisherman  gives  the  American  dealer  a  biU  of 
sale  of  the  nets  and  boats  and  contacts  his  fish  for  a  certain  price  for 
the  season.  I  know  of  one  concern  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  holding 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  bills  of  sale  of  Canadian  fishing  tackle.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  a  law  in  Canada  that  no  American  was  at  lib- 
erty to  fish  there  or  use  any  American  equipment  in  Canadian  waters. 

I  will  also  state  that  all  American  dealers  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
Canadian  fish,  because  it  would  result  in  a  healthy  market.  The  only 
dealers  who  are  opposed  to  a  duty  are  those  who  are  controlled  by 
Canadian  capital,  and  are  only  organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
their  Canadian-caught  fish. 

Hope  that  you  will  give  this  your  attention;  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  thousands  of  fishermen  who  make  a  living  by  fishing. 

Gaspeb  Alpsbn. 
FRUITS. 

(Paragraphs  213  et  seq.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  HOH.  W.  W.  BOWERS,  IS  BEHALF  OF 
THE  GALIFORHIA  REFUBLICAH  COHGRESSIONAL  DELEOATIOH. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  BowEKS  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  behalf  of  the  California  delegation  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fruit  schedale  and  to  show  you  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned as  well  as  the  fruit  growers  that  the  duty  upon  firuit  should  be 
increased,  and  I  think  I  can  make  it  quite  plain  to  you. 

The  Eepubliean  members  of  the  California  delegation  desire  to  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
schedale  and  some  arguments  to  show  that  an  increase  of  duty  is,  in 
many  cases,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  large  interests  not  only  in  the 
State  of  California,  but  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
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The  production  of  fine  fruit,  of  nearly  every  variety  known,  is  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  California.  Practically  all  the  raisins  produced 
in  the  United  States  are  grown  in  California,  and  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  prunes  are  produced  in  this  State. 
Indeed,  the  production  of  prunes  in  any  quantity  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  California. 

During  the  week  ending  the  12th  of  last  month  52,424  boxes  of 
oranges  were  shipped  from  Riverside  alone;  75  carloads  were  shipped 
from  San  Bernardino  and  53  carloads  from  Redlands  during  the  same 
time;  and  all  these  places  are  within  a  circle  of  15  miles  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  successful  citrus  fruit  fairs  held  in  the  State  was  at 
Fresno  last  month,  where  twenty  years  ago  no  one  thought  it  possible 
to  grow  citrus  fruits. 

The  one  county  of  Santa  Clara  has  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the 
prunes  sent  to  market.  The  capacity  of  California  for  the  production 
of  these  fruits  seems  unlimited. 

There  were  shipped  last  year  from  the  two  counties  of  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  5,000  carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  in  less  than 
five  years  the  yield  of  these  fruits  will  be  doubled  in  the  State. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  with  September,  1896,  there  were 
imported  fruits  and  nuts  to  the  value  of  $12,682,267.  We  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  this  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  fruits  and  nuts 
that  are  now  produced  in  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  can  be 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities  if  proper  encouragement  is  given,  and 
of  a  quality  equal,  and  in  the  case  of  oranges  and  some  other  fruits  far 
superior  to  the  foreign  product,  which  I  want  to  show  to  the  committee 
just  here.  Kow,  here  are  some  California  navel  oranges,  and  those  I 
bought  here  in  the  market  the  other  day.  I  paid  75  cents  a  dozen  for 
them  [exhibiting].  Now,  here  are  some  white-livered  sort  of  things  fr*om 
Jamaica,  and  I  paid  75  cents  a  dozen  for  these.  Here  are  some  man- 
darines. I  did  not  buy  many  of  those,  for  they  asked  $1  a  dozen  for 
them,  as  the  crop  is  small  this  year.  Here  are  some  oranges  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  paid  40  cents  a  dozen  for  those.  Here  are  some  oranges  from 
Italy,  Messina  oranges,  and  I  paid  20  cents  a  dozen  for  them.  The  duty 
upon  all  these  oranges,  as  I  have  said,  to-day  is  8  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
practically  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  dozen  on  these  oranges,  which  are  selling  in 
the  market  to-day  at  retail  for  75  cents.  The  very  statement  of  these 
facts  will  show  the  committee  that  the  question  of  duty  does  not  enter 
into  the  price  of  this  fruit.  The  advance  we  ask  will  amount  to  about 
1  cent  on  10  of  these  oranges,  and  about  1  cent  on  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  those  [exhibiting].  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  the  committee  if  they 
think,  if  you  give  us  the  additional  duty  of  1  cent  on  10  of  these 
oranges,  that  the  seller  will  charge  76  cents  instead  of  75  cents  for 
them,  or  21  cents  for  these  instead  of  20?  No;  it  will  not  be  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  on  those  or  on  these. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  They  will  probably  raise  it  about  15  cents Y 

Mr.  BowEBS.  No;  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  you  give 
us  adequate  protection  on  this  fruit  we  guarantee  you  wiU  have  to  pay 
a  less  price  for  them,  for  we  can  raise  them  in  such  quantities  if  you 
protect  us  that  there  can  not  be  such  exorbitant  prices.  That  is  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  How  does  the  rate  you  ask  compare  with  the  rate 
under  the  act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Bo  WEBS.  The  rate  of  1890,  as  I  said,  was  simply  13  cents  a  cubic 
foot,  and  which  has  been  reduced  to  8  cents  a  cubic  foot;  and  that  is, 
I  say,  reducing 
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Mr.  Grosvenoe.  Reducing  nothing  to  less  that  nothing Y 

Mr.  Bowers.  Yes,  reducing  nothing  to  less  than  nothing,  as  you  say. 
That  is  tlie  practical  effect  of  the  duty,  under  the  McKinley  Act,  of  13 
cents  per  cubic  loot.  Ordinarily  there  would  be  about  140  to  150 
oranges  in  2  cubic  feet.    There  are  about  100  of  those  [illustrating]. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Are  there  any  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the 
foreign  importations  do  not  compete  with  that  product  out  there? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Well,  they  always  compete  more  or  less. 
V       Mr.  DoLLiVER.  But  I  mean,  are  there  any  seasons  of  the  year  when 
i    the  American  market  is  entirely  relieved  of  your  product! 

Mr.  Bowers.  Not  from  oranges;  no.  The  lemon  is  a  continuous 
bearer,  always.  The  orange  is  a  crop.  It  takes  a  year  to  mature  the 
orange  crop|  and  it  comes  in  crops  of  one  crop  a  year.  The  lemon  tree 
bears  continually  in  California,  one  month  the  same  as  another,  the 
blossoms  and  the  green  and  ripe  fruit  being  on  the  tree  together. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  the  California  oranges  on  the  market  all  the  year? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Ko. 

Mr.  Payne.  WliJit  portion  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Tlie  California  orangcjs  ought  not  be  marketed  until 
the  1st  of  January,  but  they  are,  and  then  they  run  up  until  about  the 
last  of  May;  well,  not  further  than  May. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  time  does  the  Mediterranean  fruit  come  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  Mediterranean  fruit  comes  in  a  little  later  than 
that. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  does  that  last? 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  fact  of  it  is,  the  seasons  are  much  the  same  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  California,  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  is  a  duty  on  these  packages;  they  are 
valueless? 

Mr.  Bowers.  Yea,  sir;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  really  an  additional  duty? 

Mr.  Bowers.  We  just  ask  for  oranges.  I  have  some  communica- 
tions from  the  Orange  Growers'  Association,  which  ask  for  that  on 
packages,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  I  think  we  had  better 
have  straight  work. 

Of  this  amount  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  these  fruits  $6,129,153 
was  paid  for  oranges  and  lemons  alone;  and  of  this  amount  $4,981,939 
was  paid  to  Italy;  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  law  on  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes  was  13  cents  per  package  of  IJ  cubic  feet  capacity  and  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  bulk.  The  Wilson  Act,  or  present  law,  fixes  the  duty  at  8 
cents  per  cubic  foot  for  packages  and  $1.50  per  1,000  in  bulk.  Both 
acts  provided  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  upon  the  boxes  or 
barrels  containing  the  fruit.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duties  on 
these  fruits  about  2  cents  per  cubic  foot — that  is,  about  1  cent  on  50 
oranges,  1  cent  on  75  lemons,  and  1  cent  on,  say,  200  limes.  The  reduc- 
tion was  so  infinitesimal  that  one  wonders  why  the  fathers  of  the  bill 
took  the  trouble  to  rewrite  the  paragraph. 

The  present  law  affords  no  protection  to  the  American  grower,  and 
but  an  insignificant  revenue  to  the  Government;  the  same  was  true 
of  the  McKinley  law.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  American  grower 
are  concerned  these  articles  might  as  well  have  been  on  the  free  list  as 
to  be  assessed  such  merely  nominal  duties. 

We  ask  that  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  be  placed  uponoranges, 
lemons,  and  limes  when,  imported  in  packages  not  exceeding  2J  cubic 
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feet  capacity  and  $2.50  per  1,000  in  balk,  or  in  packages  exceeding  2^ 
cubic  feet  in  capacity. 

This  rate  of  duty  will  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  advance  we  ask  amounts  to  no  more  than  1  cent  additional  duty 
upon  10  oranges.  Will  that  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  think 
youf  Will  the  seller  charge  76 J  cents  per  dozen  for  these  California 
navels  instead  of  75  cents f  .  And  for  these  sickly  looking  things  from 
Jamaica,  the  same!  Kot  at  all;  the  idea  is  absurd.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  1^  cents  additional  duty  asked  will  represent  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  It  means  a  certain  security  to  the  American 
grower  and  in  the  end  certain  security  to  the  consumer  against  such 
high  prices  as  we  will  show  further  on. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1895,  there  were 
imported  4,050,979  pounds  of  raisins,  valued  at  $164,182,  and  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  30, 1896,  3,447,046  pounds,  valued  at 
$119,336,  or  about  2.8  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  these  raisins  is  1^ 
cents  per  ponnd.  The  duty  under  the  McBanley  bill  was  2J  cents  per 
pound. 

All  four  of  these  {packages  are  raisins,  and  the  duty  on  these  raisins 
is  1^  cents  a  pound.  There  are  some  raisins  1  bought  in  the  market 
here  at  40  cents  a  pound.  They  are  imported.  Here  are  raisins 
imported  for  which  I  paid  25  cents  a  pound,  and  I  challenge  any  man, 
if  I  did  not  tell  the  price  of  each,  to  tell  which  is  the  best  article.  The 
25-cent  raisin  is  just  as  good  an  article  as  that,  and  yet  there  is  15  cents, 
difference.  Now  here  is  the  California  raisin  at  25  cents,  and  here  are 
some  California  raisins  at  15  cents  a  pound  [exhibiting  same]. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  the  foreign  raisins  come  from? 

Mr.  Bowers.  From  Spain.  Those  are  15  cents  and  those  are  Cal 
ifornia.  They  are  small  ones.  Now,  I  have  got  one  other  package  here 
which  I  would  like  to  show  you.  There  are  some  California  raisins  I 
would  like  to  have  you  see  before  breaking  the  package  up.  Pass  that 
around  and  then  do  what  you  want  to  with  them.  Our  raisin  growers 
do  not  get  over  6  cents  for  those  and  would  be  glad  to  get  that.  All  we 
ask  is  to  make  it  so  our  raisin  growers  can  sell  such  raisins  for  5  cents 
a  ponnd.  If  they  can  get  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  for  raisins  f.  o.  b.  in 
California 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa.  They  have  been  selling  at  IJ  to  2  cents  a 
pound f 

Mr.  Bowers.  They  have  been  selling  at  IJ  and  2  cents,  and  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  raisins  in  California  is  about  2f  cents  a  pound  to  3 
cents  a  pound,  and  when  they  sell  them  for  less  than  that  they  lose 
their  money.  Now  you  see  that  difference  between  the  16  and  40  cents 
shows  yon  that  the  increase  we  ask  will  not  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  But  let  me  go  on  a  little  further  with  this  argument  here. 
But  first,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  matter.  Here  are  some 
prunes;  they  are  not  marked.  I  pass  them  around.  One  is  the  Cali- 
fornia prune,  which  I  bought  in  the  market  for  20  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  other  is  a  French  prune,  for  which  I  paid  25  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  on  prunes  is  1^  cents,  and  I  challenge  anyone  around  the  board 
to  tell  which  is  whi^.  Taste  them  and  pass  them  around.  After 
I  bought  the  California  fruit  I  asked  if  he  had  French  prunes;  he  stated 
that  he  had,  and  I  said  I  wanted  a  pound  of  those.  He  said,  "They 
are  not  very  nice;  the Californias  are  much  the  nicer  ones;"  and  so  they 
were.  With  3  cents  a  pound  to  encourage  our  people  we  can  make 
those  prunes  so  they  can  not  in  a  short  time  charge  you  over  12  cents 
a  pound,  because  we  can  fiood  the  American  market  with  them.    I 
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assure  yon  it  will  not  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer^  bat  the  rates  of 
duty  we  ask  will  insure  our  people  a  market  at  some  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  California  production  of 
raisins  now  Y  Do  you  know  how  many  pounds  of  raisins  were  made  in 
California  last  yearf 

Mr.  Bowers.  I  do  not  know  the  output  now,  but  we  know  that 
years  ago  they  sold  their  prunes  for  4  and  5  cents  a  pound.  Do  yon 
know  what  they  are  getting  for  prunes  to-day,  Mr.  Barhamf 

Mr.  B ARHAM.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bowers.  If  our  growers  can  get  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  for  prunes 
that  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Bowers  subsequently  furnished  the  following  tables  of  prices: 

California  Industries— Importations  and  Tariffs. 

ORANGES. 

California,  _ 

Boxes. 

1891-92 1,452,900 

1892-93 1,972,500 

1893-94 1,687,500 

1894-95 2,545,200 

1895-96 2,323,500 

Imported, 

[TariiF,  oubio  foot,  8  oenta.] 

1891-92 532,000 

1892-93 921,000 

1893-94 621,000 

1894-95 923,000 

1895-96 1,723,850 

Inorease  in  five  years :  California,  59  per  cent;  importationB,  223  per  cent. 

MEXICAN  ORANGES. 

Importations, 

BOX60. 

1894-95 30,000 

1895-96 120,000 

1896-97 800,000 

Increase  in  three  years,  900  per  cent. 

LEMONS. 

Importations, 
[Tariff,  .'cubic  foot,  8  cents.]  Boxes 

1891-92 2,326,000 

1892-93 2,546,000 

1893-94 2,642,010 

1894-95 2,038,000 

1895-96 2,632,376 

California  (estimated), 

1895 - 169,500 

1896 300,000 

Valut  of  lemons  imported, 

1893 $4,680,340 

1894 4,272,113 

1895-96,  ending  June  30,  twelvemonths 5,040,344 

Increase  in  five  years:  California  (estimated),  100  per  cent;  importations,  13  per 
cent. 
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PBUNE8. 

California  production. 

Pounds,  oared. 

1890 16,000,000 

1891 27,500,000 

1892 22,500,000 

1893 52,180,000 

1894 : 44,750,000 

1895 64,500,000 

Importations. 

[McKinley  toriff,  2^  centa;  Wilson  tariff,  1  cent] 

1891 34,281,322 

1892 10,869,787 

1893 26,214,112 

1894 9,908,122 

1895 14,352,067 

1896 483,658 

• 

RAisms. 

California,  ^ 

Ponnds. 

1890 ! 38,000,000 

1891 52,000,000 

1892 57,000,000 

1893 .- 85,000,000 

1894 103,000,000 

1896 91,360,000 

Importations. 
[Tariff,  per  pound,  1|  cents.] 

1890-91 39,572,655 

1891-92 20,687,640 

1892-93 27,534,563 

1893-94 13,751,050 

1894-95 15,921,278 

1895-96 10,826,094 

Value  of  importations  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  1890  to  1896, 


Fiscal  year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Lemons. 

Oranges. 

$3,374,032 

$1. 916, 652 

4, 351. 970 

2,339,987 

4,548,263 

1,210,338 

4,904,828 

1, 605, 469 

4.285.278 

1. 127, 605 

4,917,826 

1, 907, 266 

6,040,844 

2,694,131 

Combined  import  valnes  for  seven  years $44,493,060 

Combined  average  import  yalae  per  year 6,356,152 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  retail  price  here  isf 
Mr.  Bowers.  I  paid  20  and  25  cents;  6  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
French  prunes.  You  know  Americans  are  a  little  queer  about  some 
things.  Many  American  people  who  drink  wine  and  think  they  know 
wine  prefer  to  drink  a  decoction  made  from  dried  apples,  alcohol,  and 
refuse  fruit  and  pay  $2  a  bottle  rather  than  drink  good  sound  domestic 
wine  at  from  26,  27,  to  30  cents  a  gallon.  Some  of  our  finest  ladies  in 
the  land  buy  foreign  gamblers  and  libertines  at  a  high  price,  you  know, 
because  they  wear  foreign  labels,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  square, 
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honest  home  product.    [Laughter.]    I  desire  to  impress  npon  this  com- 
mittee that  we  do  not  ask  this  advance  to  raise  prices. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1895,  there  were 
imported  9,231,912  pounds  of  so-called  currants  free  of  duty,  valued  at 
$142,481,  and  307,546  pounds  dutiable  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  a  total 
importation  of  9,539,458  pounds,  upon  which  the  insignificant  sum  of 
$4,613.14  duty  was  paid.  In  the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 
1896,  there  were  imported  6,704,726  pounds  free  of  duty  and  5,476,173 
pounds  dutiable,  a  total  of  11,170,798  pounds  of  the  value  of  $221,5!»6, 
being  a  fraction  over. 2  cents  per  pound, the  duties  amoanting  to 
$62,422.59. 

I  may  say  here  that  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  currants  imported. 
The  so-called  Zante  currants,  of  which  over  11,000,000  pounds  were 
imported  as  stated  above,  are  really  a  dried  grape.  They  grow  on 
grape  vines,  not  on  currant  bushes,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  raisins,  they,  in  fact,  being  an  inferior  raisin. 

Of  plums  and  prunes,  there  were  imported  3,607,340  pounds,  valued 
at  $112,268,  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per  x)ound.  The  duty  is  li  cents 
per  pound. 

Of  all  other  fruits,  including  dried  and  preserved,  there  were  imported 
free  of  duty  an  amount  valued  at  $590,419,  and  dutiable  to  the  value  of 
$974,591,  a  total  value  of  $1,545,010.  We  ask  that  a  duty  of  3  cents 
per  pound  be  placed  on  raisins,  plums,  prunes,  and  all  dried  fruit. 

The  reduction  of  duty  from  2^  to  l|  cents  did  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, did  not  relieve  him  from  any  tax,  but  did  relieve  the  foreign 
grower;  nor  can  the  increase  asked  for  of  1}  cents  per  pound  add  any 
tax  to  the  consumer,  but  will  be  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer — a  rent 
tax  for  the  use  of  the  markets  of  this  country. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee  that  we  do  not  ask  this 
advance  to  raise  prices,  but  only  as  sotne  security  for  our  own  pro- 
ducers against  the  ruinous  competition  of  the  products  of  cheap  labor 
countries. 

All  know  that  as  a  general  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  result  of 
protection  by  a  tariff  tax  upon  articles  which  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  has  been  to  lower  the  price,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
markets  of  this  country  to  our  own  producers.  And  this  is  what  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  ask  of  you — to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
sell  their  fruit  in  our  home  market,  to  eventually  make  fruit  cheaper  to 
the  consumer,  and  to  keep  our  money  at  home.  This  is  exactly  what 
adequate  protection  of  these  fruits  will  accomplish. 

The  average  wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  in  Italy,  where  we  send 
so  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  oranges  and  lemons,  is 
27  cents  per  day.  In  Jamaica,  where  these  oranges  came  from,  the 
wages  are  set  down  as  from  2  to  6  cents  per  day  in  1893.  I  find  no 
later  statistics.  In  Germany,  for  men,  27  to  59  cents  per  day;  for 
women,  14  to  38  cents  per  day.  In  Mexico,  from  10  to  50  cents  per  day, 
with  an  average  of  20  cents,  American  money.  In  France,  about  the 
same  as  in  Germany.  In  Spain,  about  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  In 
Portugal,  about  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  In  the  United  States,  $1  per 
day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

In  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  Europe  can 
place  their  fruit  in  the  princi])al  markets  of  the  United  States,  even 
west  of  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  box,  while  it  costs  the  Califor- 
nia grower  90  cents  per  box  to  get  his  fruit  to  the  same  markets. 

The  foreign  producer  places  his  raisins,  prunes,  and  dried  fruit  in 
our  markets  at  an  average  freight  cost  of  $8  per  ton,  while  it  costs  the 
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Galifomia  grower  $25  per  ton.  So  we  see  that  the  cost  to  the  American 
grower  on  the  western  coast  of  transportation  is  three  times  that  paid 
by  the  foreigner^  and  we  pay  our  laborers  three  times  as  much  as  the 
foreigner.  As  a  consequence  of  this  great  disparity  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  the  foreign  growers  have  absolute  control  of 
the  markets  of  this  country,  for  these  conditions,  together  with  the 
nominal  duty,  will  allow  them  to  sell  their  products  in  our  markets  at 
a  price  below  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  producer,  and  thus  shut 
him  out  of  his  own  home  market,  except  at  such  time  as  Providence 
intervenes  in  the  way  of  an  untimely  frost,  or  drought,  cutting  off  the 
foreign  product. 

This  is  not  a  creditable  condition  of  things  for  a  country  claiming  to 
be  governed  by  an  intelligent,  wise,  and  patriotic  public  policy. 

It  should  be  remember^  that  in  ordinary  farming  the  crop  is  grown, 
harvested,  and  marketed  all  within  a  twelvemonth.  Not  so  in  the  case 
of  one  who  would  go  into  the  business  of  fruit  growing.  The  orchard 
and  the  vineyard  require  years  of  working  and  waiting  before  one  can 
gather  the  fruit,  and  although  the  increase  in  duty  asked  for  will  not 
place  our  growers  on  an  equality  with  the  foreigner  in  our  markets,  yet 
it.  promises  some  security  for  his  investment — an  opportunity  for  him 
to  sell  his  fruit  for  some  price  in  his  own  market,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  cheap-labor  countries.  Give 
our  fruit  growers  adequate  protection  and  in  less  than  six  years  they 
will  produce  all  the  fruit  that  can  be  consumed  in  this  country,  and 
such  exorbitant  prices  as  I  paid  for  this  fruit  can  not  be  realized 
thereafter. 

It  will,  in  the  near  future,  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
result  in  the  $16,000,000  now  annually  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of 
these  fruits  being  paid  to  our  own  fruit  growers,  and  ttiey,  in  turn,  will 
have  so  much  more  to  purchase  other  home  products. 

It  has  been,  and  is  yet,  the  staple  argument  of  those  opposed  to  the 
prot-ective  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  that  protection  is  wholly  in 
the  interests  of  the  great  millionaire  manufacturers  and  trusts.  This  is 
true  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  law,  that  gives  the  manu- 
facturers 36  to  40  per  cent  protection  against  the  production  of  cheap- 
labor  countries,  but  puts  the  American  farmers'  wool  on  the  free  list  to 
compete  with  Indian  laborers  of  South  America  and  the  bush  men  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But  this  is  not  a  Eepublican's  law.  It  is 
only  some  Democrat's  idea  of  protection. 

We  now  confidently  hope  that  the  incoming  Bepublican  administra- 
tion will  rectify  these  wrongs  and  rehabilitate  the  true  protective 
doctrine  of  the  Bepublican  party,  which  is  to  protect  all  American 
industries  alike,  and  to  take  away  from  those  who  use  the  argument 
that  the  tariff  is  for  the  manufacturer  alone  all  ground  for  it. 

I  will  now  just  read  one  or  two  words  from  some  telegrams  I  received 
last  night,  and  then  I  will  give  way  to  Senator  Perkins,  who  wishes  to 
talk  to  the  committee  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  here  a  telegram 
received  last  night: 

Fresno,  Cal.,  January  4, 1897. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers,  Wa$hingi<mf  D.  C: 

As  an  association  of  farmers  and  raisin  growers,  composed  of  690  members,  con- 
trolling 15,200  acres  of  raisin  grapes,  we  earnestly  petition  you  to  nrge  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  ponnd  on  all  kinds  of  dried  and 
cured  grapes,  raisins,  and  currants  of  all  descriptions.  To  grow  raisins  costs  from  2^ 
to  3i  cents,  according  to  quantity  produced  per  acre;  costs  3  cents  more  to  market 
them.  Over  16,000  acres  dug  up  during  the  last  two  years  because  low  prices  can 
not  pay  American  wages  and  compete  with  cheap  Spanish  labor.    £ighty-8ix  per 
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cent  of  the  cost  of  tbe  prodaction  of  our  raisins  is  for  labor  performed.  Three  cents 
dnty  will  prove  onr  salvation,  or  we  are  in  same  relation  to  Spanish  raisins  as  Cuba 
to  Weyler.    Why  give  Spanish  merchants  advantage  over  American  farmers? 

The  Co-operative  Pacilbks'  Associatiok. 


Fresno,  Cal.,  January  4, 1897, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers,  Washington,  D,  C: 

At  a  meeting  of  growers  representing  50,000  acres  of  raisin  Yineyards  reeolutioDa 
were  passed  calling  npon  Congress  to  ]^rotect  the  raisin  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  prevent  its  total  annihilation,  by  imposing  a  specific  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound  on  all  ^rape  products.    Ten  thousand  acres  of  vineyards  have  already 


Representatives  of  California  in  Congress  are  urged  to  use  every  means  in  their 

?ower  to  secure  the  needed  protection  for  raisins,  currants,  and  dried  grapes.    New 
brk  importers  have  organized  and  sent  a  lobby  to  Washington  to  fight  us.     The  life 
of  the  industry  is  at  st^ULc.    California  vineyardists  look  to  you  to  save  them. 

O.  .1.  Woodward, 

Hoims, 

Forsyth, 

Beknhakd, 

Dunkel, 

Joint  CommtMee. 

Mr.  Bowers.  I  claim  that  if  yon  give  a  fair  protection  that  in  six 
years  the  United  States  will  produce  all  the  fruit  required  for  home 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  and  instead  of  sending  the  $16,000,- 
000  of  money  each  year  for  the  purchase  of  fruit  that  we  can  raise  at 
home,  we  will  keep  that  mouey  at  home  and  pay  it  to  our  fruit  growers, 
and  they  will  have  their  $16,000,000  to  buy  the  products  of  the  East  and 
West  of  those  American  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  other  business. 
We  would  have  the  fruit  and  have  the  money,  too,  instead  of  buying 
the  fruit  and  eating  it  up  and  let  the  other  fellow  have  the  money.  I 
know  and  you  know  the  people  at  the  last  election  ordered  Congress  to 
go  back  to  the  Republican  protective  policy,  and  that  was  the  result 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  my  hearing. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Before  you  take  your  seat  please  state  which  of  these 
specimens  is  imj)orted  and  which  is  American  [referring  to  prunes]  f 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  brightest  are  the  Galiforniay  and  those  looking  a 
little  old  are  the  imported. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  GEOBGE    C.  PEBEIHS,  A  SEVATOB  FBOK 

THE  STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Senator  Pebeins  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  just  a  moment  on 
behalf  of  a  delegation  to  present  a  memorial  of  a  convention  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  California.  This  convention  assembled  in  Sacramento, 
representing  some  thirty  odd  counties  of  our  State,  and  half  of  its  area 
which  is  susceptible  to  the  growing  of  fruits  successfully.  As  you 
know,  California  has  156,000  square  miles,  a  great  empire  of  the  West 
as  it  is.  This  is  the  memorial  and  some  data  I  have  prepared,  and  I 
will  ask  you,  if  it  is  consistent  with  your  rules,  to  have  it  printed  in 
your  proceedings  f 

The  needs  of  the  fruit  interests  of  California  were  discussed  at  a 
convention  of  fruit  growers  held  at  Sacramento  December  2, 1896,  and 
were  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
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which  I  herewith  sabmit,  and  respectfully  request  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  report  of  this  committee: 

MEMORIAL  BY  THE  CONVENTION  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Fruit  Industry  and  the  Tariff  Laws. 

[  Annaal  convention  of  the  fmit  growers  of  California,  lield  at  Sacramento  December  1  to  4, 1890.] 

Yoar  committee,  to  whom  was  committed  the  subject  of  tariff  legislation  as  affect- 
ing the  frait  industry  of  this  State,  report  as  follows : 

The  fruits,  including  nuts,  grown  in  California,  the  subject  of  this  report,  and  with 
which  foreign-grown  fruits  come  in  competition,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
These  tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  duty  under  the  act  of  1883,  the  duty  proposed 
by  the  so-called  Mills  bill  that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1888,  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  and  the  duty  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act 
of  1894. 


Articlea. 


Apples 


Apples  (dried,  desiccated, 
evaporated,  or  prepared  in 
any  manner  aoa  not  other- 
wise provided  for). 

Plums  and  pmnes 


Figs 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and 
fruits  preserved  in  sn^ar, 
simp,  molasses,  or  spirits 
not  specially  provided  for, 
and  jellies  of  all  kinds. 

Fruits  preserved  in  their 
own  Juices. 

Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel, 
preserved  or  candied. 

AlmoDds,  not  shelled 


Almonds,  clear,  shelled 


Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all 

kinds,  not  shelled. 
Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all 

kinds,  shelled. 
Peanuts,  unshelled 


Peanuts,  shelled 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or 

unshelled,    not   otherwise 

provided  for. 

Olives,  ereen  or  prepared 

Olive  oil.  for  manufacturing 

or  mechanical  purposes. 
OliTe  oil,  fit  for  salad 


OnDges,  lemoDB,  and  limes.  .< 


Grapes 

Dates  and  pineapples 
Raisins,  dried  grapes 

Zante  currants 

Ck>tton-seedoil 


Act  of  1883.         Mills  bill,  1888. 


Free.. 
....do 


1  cent  per  pound.. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


^  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

5  cents  per  pound. 

7i  cents  per  pound . 
3  cents  i)er pound. 

do 

1  cent  per  pound.. 


Free.. 
.....do 


Same  as  1883. 


Free 

Same  as  1883. 


.do 


20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
Same  as  1883.. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


1}  cents  per  pound. do 

2  cents  per  pound do 


Free 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, a 

25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

18  cents  per  box 
of  li  cuDic  feet. 

25  cents  per  box 
of  2^  cuDic  feet. 

65  cents  per  box 
of  5  cubic  feet. 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem additional 
on  each  cubic 
foot  over  5  cubic 
feet. 

$1.60  per  M,  In 
bulk. 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

1  cent  per  pound.. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  jMund. . 
2U  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Free 

Same  as  1883. 


Free 

Same  as  1883. 

do 

.....do 

do 


.do 


1|   cents   per 
pound. 

Free 

do 


Act  or  1890. 


25  cents  per  bushel 
2  cents  per  pound . 


.do 


2^  cents  per  pound . 
Same  as  1883 


80  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

2  oents  per  pound. 

5  cents  per  pound. 
7|  cents  per  pound 

3  cents  per  pound. 
8  cents  per  pound. 
Same  as  1883 


do 

1|  cents  per  i>oundi 


Free.. 
do 


35 cents  per  gallon . 

Same  as  1883 

.....do 

50  cents  per  box  . . 

50  cents  per  box ; 
10  cents  addi- 
tional. 


Act  of  1894. 


$1.50  perM 

2  cents  per  pound. 


Free 

2^  cents  per  pound 


Free 

25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Do. 


1|  oents  per 

pound. 
Do. 
30  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 


20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

3  cents   per 
pound. 

4  cents   per 
pound. 

2  cents   per 

pound. 
4  cents  per 

pound. 
20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Free. 

25   cents    per 
gallon. 

8  oents  per 
cubic  foot 
capacity. 

In  bulk,  $1.50 
■per  M . 

In  addition, 
30  per  cent 
ad  valorem 
on  boxes  or 
barrels. 

20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Do. 
1^  cents  per 
pound. 
Do. 
Free. 


a  Section  2513,  United  States  Statutes,  page  523. 
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The  act  of  1890  imposes  an  additioual  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valoreza  upon  the  boxes 
or  barrels  contaiuiu<;  the  oranges,  lemonn,  or  limen. 

The  act  of  18^  added  a  duty  also  for  boxes  and  barrels  differing  somewhat  from 
the  act  of  1890,  and  the  Mills  bill  adopted  the  act  of  1883  in  this  particular. 

Your  committee  also  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  quautity  of  foreign  fruiti 
coming  into  competition  with  California  fruits  imported  for  a  series  of  years : 

DiUidbU  artiolea. 


Year. 

Figs. 

Prunee  and 
plums. 

Almonds. 

OUto  oil 
(salad). 

Lemons. 

Oraxiges. 

Raiaini. 

1883 

Pounds. 

(a) 

7.945.977 

7,770.178 

7, 233. 070 

8.724.583 

10, 058, 053 

10. 649, 049 

10,284,998 

9,201.565 

8, 338, 759 

10.503,928 

7,986,890 

11, 855. 890 

Pounds. 

(a) 
60, 600, 228 
57, 631, 820 
64,995,545 
92, 032. 625 
70, 626, 027 
46, 154, 825 
58,093,410 
34, 281. 322 
10,860,797 
26, 414, 112 

9, 908, 122 
14,352,057 

Pounds. 

(a) 
8,828,104 
4,732,269 
5,822.733 
5, 482, 363 
5,747.957 
5, 545,  400 
5,  715. 858 
6, 812, 061 
7, 629. 392 
6, 679, 147 
7,436.784 
7,903,375 

OaUons. 
536,749 
610, 429 
493,928 
634,354 
744,766 
654,162 
893,338 
893,984 
605,  &09 
704.486 
686.852 
757, 478 
775.046 

$2, 686, 747 
2, 510. 426 
2, 608, 819 
3, 835, 147 
3, 395. 983 
3.189,534 
3, 374, 032 
4, 351, 970 
4,548,263 
4, 994,  328 
4, 285, 278 
3,919,326 

(a) 
$2,901,228 
2,088.204 
1,871.839 
2.408,140 
2, 288.  872 
1, 961.  889 
1,916,652 
2, 339,  987 
1. 210, 338 

Pounds. 

1884 

A 

1885 

1886 

40.387,946 

1887 

40,679  288 

1888 

40. 476, 763 

1889 

35. 091,  IS 

1800 

36, 914, 330 
30,572.655 
20  fiR7.  lUO 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1,605.469  ;     27.543,563 

1894 

1.127.005       13.751.050 

1895 

1,997,266        IK  021  S78 

— ^.  '^— I  — •— 

a  No  retnms. 


We  also  submit,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  a  table  showing  the  extent  of  fruit- 
tree  planting  in  California  of  varieties  as  to  which  we  have  foreign  competition: 

Acreage  of  fruit  trees  and  raiein  grapeoinM. 


Almonds 
Walnuts 

Figs 

Prunes . . 
Olives  — 
Oranges. 
Lemons  . 


Total. 
Raisins 


Ehsds. 


Bearing. 


Aom, 

4,386 
6,520 
2,332 

25,328 
2,883 

41,248 
5,612 


88,309 


Nonbearing. 


Acres. 
4.842 
8,392 
2,678 

24,298 
5,114 

18,758 
4,450 


68,532 


Total. 


Acres. 

9,328 
14, 912 

5,010 
49.626 

7,997 
60.006 
10.083 


156,841 
82.222 


This  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1892. 
including  plantings  of  that  ye%^.  A  compilation,  taken  from  the  county  assessors' 
reports  for  1895,  shows  that  we  have  added  very  largely  since  1892  to  our  fruit-tree 
planting. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  recent  Presidential  election  resulted  in  a  pro- 
nounced expression  of  the  wish  of  this  people  to  return  to  protective  legislation. 
While  the  vanquished  persisted  in  proclaiming  the  single  issue  of  free  silver,  the  vic- 
tors were  equally  vociferous  in  declaring  that  the  paramount  issue  was  protection  to 
American  industries.  We  therefore  assume  that  in  any  future  tariff  legislation  the 
object  of  Congress  will  be  not  alone  to  obtain  the  requisite  revenues,  but  to  afford 
full  and  ample  protection  to  our  products. 

As  this  report  is  written  with  a  view,  if  adopted,  to  form  a  memorial  to  Congress 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we,  briefly  as  possible,  present  the  argument  as 
to  the  various  fruits  referred  to. 

We  believe  that  wherever  it  is  practicable  the  duty  should  be  specific  and  not  upon 
the  ad  valorem  principle,  by  which  undervaluations  and  frauds  are  directly  made  to 
aid  our  competitors.  And  even  where  cheap  and  inferior  merchandise  is  honestly 
valued  the  result  is  to  encourage  the  unloading  of  inferior  goods  upon  the  American 
market,  and  thus  displacing  better  classes  of  merchandise  produced  at  home.  An 
examination  of  the  fruit  schedules  will  show  but  few  varieties  taxed  on  the  ad  valo- 
rem principle,  so  that  there  is  but  little  change  needed  in  this  respect. 

The  act  of  1890  gave  a  schedule  of  rates  which,  with  some  changes,  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  fruit  growers  of  California. 
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THK  OLIVE  INDUSTRY. 

Olives,  ^een  or  prepared,  should  be  placed  npon  the  dutiable  list.  The  act  of  1890 
admitted  them  free.  The  act  of  189-1  placed  them  od  the  dutiable  list,  with  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty.  This  should  be  made  specific,  and  should  be  at  least  20  cents 
per  gallon.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  specific  dnty  can  not  be  laid  on  olives  in  this 
form  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  oil. 

Olive  oil  for  salad  was  given  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  both  by  the  act 
of  1890  and  by  the  act  of  1894.  The  consumer  gets  this  oil  in  bottles,  about  five  of 
which  make  a  gallon ;  it  sells  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  bottle.  The  invoice  price  at  which 
it  is  valued  for  duty  is  about  $1.08  per  gallon,  or  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  bottle.  We 
think  this  duty  is  too  small  for  protection  and  too  small  for  revenue,  if  olive  oil  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The  duty  should  not  be  less  than  $L  per  gallon,  and 
the  same  on  all  oils  of  which  olive  oil  forms  a  part.  Olive  oil  has  not  yet  reached 
the  table  of  the  masses.  It  is  growing  in  use,  and  should  be  in  every  household  as 
food.  The  California  plantings  of  this  precious  tree  are  increasing  and  should  be 
encouraged.  At  present  we  must  compete  not  only  with  pure  oil,  but  also  with 
cotton  seed  oil  and  other  substitutes.  In  1895  we  exported  21,187.728  gallons  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  Much  of  this  returned  to  us,  after  further  treatment,  labeled  pure  olive  oil. 
It  was  valued  for  dut^  much  below  the  value  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  was  sold  side  by 
side  with  pure  olive  oil  at  the  same  price  generally,  and  that  price  was  nearly  five 
times  the  price  at  which  it  was  admitted.  We  claim  that  these  fabrications  are  harm- 
ful and  undoubtedly  do  not  possess  the  hygienic  properties  found  in  pure  olive  oil. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  upon  the  market  under  the  false  label  now  put 
n]^on  them.  They  should  pay  a  duty  sufficiently  large  to  enable  pure  oil  to  compete 
with  them,  and  their  sale  should  be  so  regulated  that  they  could  not  be  palmed  off 
on  unsuspecting  and  ignorant  consumers  for  the  genuine  article. 

The  principle  upon  which  pure  butter  is  protected  is  the  principle  upon  which  we 
ask  protection  to  pure  olive  oil.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
regulating  the  sale  of  butter  imitations  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Illinois  manufac- 
tured in  1895  over  31,000,000  pounds  of  oleomargarine,  and  paid  a  tax  on  it  of  over 
$626,000,  while  New  York  State  appears  in  the  table  for  only  430  pounds,  and  that 
imported.  The  reason  is  stronger  for  protecting  the  home  manufacturer  against  for- 
eign competition  than  for  protecting  ourselves  against  ourselves,  as  we  do  with 
reference  to  butter. 

RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

Raisins,  Zante  currants,  sultanas,  and  all  other  dried  products  of  the  grape  should 
be  given  2^  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  of  1890.  This  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  raisins  have  cheapened  in  the  market  far  beyond  expectations  and  to  a  point 
affording  but  little  profit  to  the  grower.  The  present  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound 
about  covers  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  foreign  article 
comes  in  with  very  small  freight  charge.  Our  product  should  have  at  least  1  cent 
per  pound  clearly  protective,  and  even  this  will  not  put  our  grower  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  foreign  producer. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  fixing  a  schedule  for  foreign  fruits  competing  with  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  that  our  market  lies  between  2,000  ana  3,000  miles  awav  from  our 
orchards  and  vineyards,  and,  unlike  most  other  agricultural  products,  they  are  not 
grown  generally  throughout  the  United  States.  The  apple,  for  example,  finds  a 
market  near  its  place  of  production,  while  we  must,  for  our  fruits,  seek  a  distant 
market,  or  we  have  none  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
imported  firuits  is  about  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  we  pay  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 

THS  ALMOND  INDUSTRY. 

The  almond  calls  for  special  mention.  The  price  realized  during  the  past  two 
years  has  not  been  remunerative  and  many  trees  have  been  worked  over  into  prunes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  finite,  and  more  likely  to  suffer  from  firost  than  even 
the  orange ;  it  blooms  early  and  is  quite  tender  in  tne  bloom  and  for  some  time  aftor 
setting  tne  fruit.  There  are  many  things  to  discourage  its  planting,  and  yet  it  is 
very  desirable  that  we  should  continue  its  production,  as,  since  we  began  its  culturoi 
we  have  produced  many  very  desirable  new  varieties  and  have  cheapened  the  price 
so  that  the  consumer  in  recent  years  has  indulged  this  luxury  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  Notwithstanding  we  have  grown  the  almond  quite  exten- 
sively, the  importations  have  increased.  The  rate  of  duty  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  imports.  In  1892,  when  the  duty  was  5  cents,  our  imports  were  7,629,392 
pounds.  In  1895,  they  were  nearly  8,000,000  pounds.  By  the  act  of  1883  and  the  act 
of  1890  and  the  Mills  bill,  the  rate  was  5  cents.  The  Wilson  bill  cut  it  down  to  3 
cents,  which  is  too  low.  There  was  less  revenue  to  the  Government  in  1895  at  3  cents 
than  formerly  at  5  cents,  and  there  was  less  protection.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be 
made  6  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  and  10  cents  on  shelled  almonds. 
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The  Tfirragona  almond,  largely  imported  from  Spain,  comes  into  competition  ^ith 
the  Languedoc  of  this  country  and  all  Tarieties  not  classed  as  soft  shells.  Tbe 
Princess  of  France  and  a  few  similar  Tarieties  come  into  competition  with  the  soil 
and  paper  shell  almonds  of  this  country.  The  Jordan  almond  is  a  very  fancy  article, 
and  usually  sells  for  ahout  twice  as  much  as  any  almond  produced  in  this  country. 
Any  duty  on  this  almond  would  be  inoperative  as  a  protective  duty.  But  a  tariff  of 
6  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  sbelleid  almonds  woold 
enable  our  growers  to  successfully  compete  with  all  other  varieties  and  make  orchsidi 
remunerative  that  are  now  operated  at  a  loss. 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

English  walnuts  are  largely  produced  in  the  State.  The  acreage  planted  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  almond,  and  it  is  a  more  profitable  tree  where  soil  and  climate  ais 
favorable.  The  minds  of  our  le^slators  as  to  the  walnnt  (and  the  less  pretentioiu 
but  valuable  peanut)  have  been  m  accord,  for  in  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890  and  in  the 
Mills  bill,  we  find  the  same  rates  imposed  (except  that  by  the  act  of  1890  the  rate 
was  properly  increased  on  shelled  walnuts  from  3  to  6  cents  per  pound).  Tbe  Wilsoa 
Act  of  1894  cut  down  the  rate  on  walnuts  to  2  cents.  It  should  be  restored  to  the  old 
rate  of  3  cents  on  unshelled  and  6  cents  on  shelled.  It  takes  much  longer  to  brings 
walnut  tree  to  bearing  tlian  the  almond,  and  the  area  adapted  to  its  production  ib 
much  less.  The  duty  placed  upon  rice  by  the  advocates  of  tarifi:'  for  revenue  only 
of  li  cents  per  pound  is  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Rice  is  a  common 
article  of  food,  essential  to  domestic  life.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  laying 
this  tax  on  an  article  of  necessity  while  imposing  a  light  burden  upon  luxuries  and 
semiluxuries.  It  is  clearly  a  protective  tariff"  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  few  States 
which  grow  rice,  and  we  commend  the  object.  The  illustration  is  given  to  show 
that  Congress  may  with  justice  and  propriety  grant  all  we  ask,  and  may  do  so  upon 
precedent  as  well  as  upon  principle. 

THB  FRUNB  INDUSTRY. 

The  duty  by  the  act  of  1883  was  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  same  by  the  Mills  bill. 
The  act  of  1890  iucreased  it  to  2  cents,  but  the  act  of  1894  reduced  it  to  li  ceuts. 
The  present  duty  does  not  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  to  our  markets, 
so  that  we  practically  enter  them  with  no  advantage  over  the  foreign  producer. 
The  duty  should  be  2^  cents  per  pound  on  prunes  and  plums. 

Since  California  has  developed  this  industry  the  prune  has  become  a  common  article 
of  food,  greatly  prized  by  the  masses,  and  has  been  so  cheapened  in  price  that  all 
classes  may  nse  it.  So  long  as  the  foreign  trade  had  the  market  the  prune  was  a 
luxury. 

In  1893  foreign  pmnes  were  laid  down  in  New  York  City  for  4  and  4^  cents  per 
pound,  duty  paid  of  2  cents,  and  we  imported  that  year  over  26,000,000  pounds. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  the  foreign  crop  has  been  short,  but  still  the  price  has 
not  advanced  materially.  The  fact  that  the  foreign  producer  can  sell  for  2  and  2^ 
cents  per  pound  and  pay  commissions  and  freight  charges  out  of  this  will  show  how 
sharp  is  to  be  the  competition  when  a  good  crop  is  produced  abroad. 

The  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound,  as  has  been  saia  of  raisins  and  almonds,  merely 
offsets  the  cost  of  transportation.  Nothing  short  of  2^  cents  per  ponnd  will  afford 
any  protection.  If  the  California  prune  grower  is  forced  to  yield  the  trade  to  his 
foreign  competitor  and  go  out  of  tne  business  of  growing  pmnes,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer will  inevitably  raise  his  price,  and  the  consumer  will  lose  much  more  tiian  by 
paying  the  small  additional  duty  asked  if  he  prefers  the  foreign  article. 

It  ma^  be  remarked,  as  applicable  to  the  orchardist  generally  in  California,  that 
by  the  time  he  has  brought  nis  orchard  to  bearing  and  has  his  houses  and  barns  and 
Improvements  and  plant  complete,  he  has  an  investment  of  $400  or  $500  per  acre  in 
the  case  of  orchard  tracts  of  10  to  20  acres.  Upon  this  acreage  and  this  investment, 
to  support  a  family  and  lay  aside  something,  the  owner  should  be  able  to  make  more 
per  acre  than  the  farmer  who  tills  much  larger  areas  and  can  engage  in  diversified 
agriculture. 

We  do  not  seek  high  duties  to  enable  us  to  charge  high  prices  for  our  frnit.  The 
fact  is,  our  success  depends  wholly  on  our  ability  to  market  our  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  product,  and  we  know  we  can  not  do  this  unless  we  keep  prices  down  so 
as  to  stimulate  aud  increase  consumption;  so  that  the  consumer  is  assured  of  low 
prices  whatever  may  be  the  duty,  if  we  remain  in  the  field;  and  the  only  question 
\B,  Shall  we  have  the  market,  or  shall  it  be  yielded  np  to  the  foreign  prodnoerf 

THE  FIG  INDUSTRY. 

In  1883  the  duty  was  2  cents  per  pound  on  figs,  and  2|  cents  by  the  act  of  1890. 
The  Mills  bill  put  them  on  the  free  list  aud  the  Wilson  Aet  placed  tbe  duty  at  1^ 
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centfi.  Nothiog  could  be  more  illogical  than  to  put  figs  upon  the  free  list,  even 
under  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Figs  are  not  an  article  of  necessity,  aud  the  con- 
Bumptiou  has  not  much  increased  in  ten  years.  This  fruit  is  really  most  wholesome 
and  should  be  more  widelv  consumed,  and  will  be  when  our  plantings  are  iu  full 
bearing  and  we  shall  have  learned  the  art  of  growing  the  fig  of  commerce  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market.  The  fig  bears  a  better  price  than  the  prune  or  raisin  and 
should  pay  more  duty.    We  recommend  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

COMFITS,  SWEETMEATS,  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Under  the  general  heading  above,  all  parties  and  all  laws  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  more  costly  preparations  of  fruit,  such  as  glace,  candied,  and  preserved  varie- 
ties^ as  essentially  luxuries,  and  as  such  should  pay  a  revenue.  The  industry  in 
California  is  developing  and  will  find  a  wide  and  profitable  field.  The  duty  was  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  former  laws,  and  is  30  per  cent  by  the  act  of  1894.  In 
the  nature  of  these  products  a  specific  duty  seems  not  practicable,  but  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  is  none  too  large,  and  we  recommend  that  rate. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  AND  LIMES. 

The  citrus  fruit  industry  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  world  the  wonderful  range  of  California's  fruit  products  than  all  others  com- 
bined. In  point  of  acreage  planted,  rapidity  of  its  development,  capital  invested, 
and  relation  to  the  Eastern  fruit  markets,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  our  varieties. 
We  have  competitors,  not  only  in  the  eastern,  but  also  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  orange  and  lemon 
have  passed  beyond  the  class  of  luxuries  and  have  become  a  necessity  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  are  demanded  and  consumed  in  large  cj^uan titles.  The  entire  coun- 
try sympathized  with  the  disaster  that  befell  the  Florida  growers,  and  are  anxious 
to  see  their  groves  restored.  It  has  been  the  protective  legislation  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  wonderful  development  of  this  industry,  and  that  has  brought  the  orauge 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  But  this  protection  can  not  be  withdrawn  without 
bringing  ruin  to  the  ^^rowers. 

The  competition  with  our  lemons  is  very  close  and  very  unfair,  because  an  inferior 
lemon  is  put  upon  the  market  at  low  prices  and  seriously  affects  the  price  of  good 
lemons. 

Mexico  is  preparing  to  enter  into  strong  competition  for  our  orange  trade,  and  will 
this  season  send  in  over  800  carloads. 

We  have  made  no  reference  in  this  report  to  the  labor  cost  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  as  compared  with  like  cost  to  our  competitors.  This  element  no 
longer  needs  elaboration ;  everyone  understands  the  facts. 

Our  present  orange  and  lemon  duty  is  not  as  protective  as  it  should  be,  and  is  not 
aa  high  as  it  should  be  to  yield  revenue.  The  rate  under  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890 
was  13  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  box  of  1^  cubic  feet,  and  25  cents  per  box  of  2^  feet, 
and  55  cents  on  box  of  5  feet,  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  eacn  additional  cubic 
foot. 

Oranges  run  from  128  to  260  to  a  box  of  If  cubic  feet.  The  average  number  is 
about  160  to  a  box,  on  which  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  duty  of  about  12  cents  per 
100  and  the  Wilson  bill  8  cents  per  100.  We  claim  that  this  duty  is  so  inadequate 
as  offering  protection  that  our  country  is  flooded  with  grossly  inferior  fruit  and  the 
business  of  producing  good  oranges  discouraged.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
duty  of  $1.50  laid  on  1,000  oranges  in  bulk.  It  is  not  protective,  nor  is  it  sufficient 
for  revenue.  We  see  no  reason  for  these  several  classifications.  The  duty  should 
be  laid  at  a  uniform  rate  per  cubic  foot,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  package,  and 
should  not  be  less  than  20  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  when  in  bulk  (which  are  always 
high  grade  and  lar^e  oranges)  shoidd  bear  not  less  than  $2.50  per  1,000.  We  further 
recommend  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid  and  50  cents  per 
pound  on  essential  oils  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

In  conclusion,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  objection,  general  or 
otherwise,  and  never  has  been,  to  any  adequate  protective  duties  upon  competing 
foreign  fruits,  except  it  may  have  been  or  may  be  by  the  importers,  and  surely  no 
legislation  should  be  framed  to  help  the  importer  to  the  injury  of  the  home  producer. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  had  this  class  of  dealers  to  contend  against.  They 
decried  and  belittled  our  raisins  and  our  prunes  and  our  oranges,  and  reluctantly  are 
now  admitting  that  we  can  produce  a  commercial  lemon.  Our  wines  have  had  and 
are  still  having  a  hard  struggle  against  this  same  class.  But  the  consumer  has 
demanded  (he  home  product,  botii  because  of  its  superiority  and  its  cheapness,  and 
he  still  wants  it.  The  orchards  of  California  are  proving  to  the  country  what  her 
gold  mines  were  in  the  fifties,  with  the  advantage  that  they  have  come  to  stay  and 
are  practically  unlimited  in  possibilities. 

Nature  has  decreed  California  to  be  the  orchard  of  America,  if  not  of  the  globe. 
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Here  are  grown  the  fraite  of  every  zone.  The  whole  country  lias  the  same  intenst 
in  our  snccess,  or  should  havo,  that  it  has  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  otiier 
specially  favored  regions  of  our  marvelous  country — as  in  the  Sonth  in  her  cotton 
and  sufi^r  and  rice  and  tobacco,  the  great  West  in  her  com  snd  wheats  the  Middle 
States  in  their  iron  and  coal,  the  East  in  her  manufactures.  That  we  can  prodoM 
in  California  every  fruit  known  to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  the  hardier  fraiti 
of  all  other  climes,  should  arouse  the  pride  of  all  Americans,  and  challenge  their 
^endly  aid. 

The  more  nearly  the  United  States  are  enabled  to  prodnoe  all  articles  of  hunum 
consumption,  the  more  nearly  we  shall  approach  the  ideal  conntry  for  human  habi- 
tatiou.  We  desire  to  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  fruits  in  abundance 
and  at  reasonableprices,  such  fruits  especially  as  can  not  be  elsewhere  grown  in  the 
United  States.    We  ask  only  such  legislation  as  will  enable  ns  to  do  this. 

N.  P.  Chipman,  Chairman,  of  Bed  Bluff, 
Frank  A.  Kimball,  of  IfaUonal  CfU$, 
P.  B.  Armstrong,  ofAoampo, 
W.  W.  PraLLiPS,  of  Fresno, 
N.  W.  MoTUERAL,  of  Hanfordf 

A.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara, 
C.  H.  Allen,  of  San  Jose, 

F.  M.  RiGUTER,  of  Campbell, 

B.  F.  Walton,  of  Yuba  City, 

CommiUeewien, 

Besolved,  By  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  in  convention  assembled  at  Sacra- 
mento, December  2^  1896,  that  the  foregoing  report  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  adopted  as 
expressive  of  the  views  of  this  convention,  and  that  it  be  presented  to  Congress  ai 
the  memorial  of  California  fruit  growers;  and,  be  it  further 

Besolved,  That  the  same  be  printed,  together  with  this  resolution,  duly  attested, 
and  a  copy  forwarded  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  now  serving 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  the  Congress  to  assemble  after  the  4th  of 
March,  1897.  And  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Cidifomia,  at  the 
time  serving  as  such,  be  and  they  are  hereby  specially  requested  to  give  the  subject 
of  this  memorial  their  most  earnest  attention  and  support,  and  to  press  the  same 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  President,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
B.  M.  LsLONG,  Secretary,  of  Saoramento, 

In  a  coantry  whicli  can  produce  fruits  ranging  from  the  tropical 
banana  to  the  hardy  apple^  the  problem  of  developing  its  horticultural 
resources  is  one  of  great  importance.  Nearly  every  variety  of  fruit 
desired  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  grown  within  oar 
own  borders.  That  it  should  be  so  grown,  and  that  the  money  expended 
in  producing  fruits  for  our  consumption  should  be  expended  among  our 
own  people,  will  hardly  be  questioned;  yet  millions  of  dollars  are  sent 
abroad  every  year  which  go  to  the  support  of  industries  of  foreign 
lands  that  are  in  competition  with  our  own.  The  extent  of  imports  of 
fruits  and  nuts  which  could  and  should  be  grown  in  the  United  Stotes 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  compiled  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1895: 

Bananas $4,674,861 

Currants 258,657 

Dates ' 316,592 

Figs 587,420 

Lemons 3,917,326 

Oranges 1,997,266 

Plums  and  prunes 527,625 

Raisins 671,420 

Prepared  and  preserved  fruits 670, 568 

All  other  fruits , 1,725,342 

Almonds 810,439 

Cocoanuts 471, 994 

AU  other  nuts 730,411 

Total 17,239,923 
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Most  of  this  vast  amount  of  money  should  be  paid  to  American 
growers  of  the  same  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts  as  are  imported,  and 
would  be  were  sufficient  protection  against  foreign  producers  afforded 
to  American  growers.  The  latter  are  compelled  to  pay  four  times  as 
much  for  labor  as  do  their  foreign  competitors,  and  in  most  cases  pay 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  for  freight  as  do  the  growers  of 
imported  fruits  and  nuts.  In  the  case  of  oranges,  for  instance,  the 
California  grower  pays  90  cents  to  ship  a  box  of  trait  to  New  York, 
while  the  rate  from  Sicily  is  about  33  cents.  Spanish  oranges,  packed 
in  boxes  holding  twice  as  much  as  those  used  by  California  shippers, 
pay  only  50  cento  a  box  to  Kew  York.  Cheap  labor  and  low  freights 
therefore  place  the  foreign  producer  at  such  an  advantage  that  he  can 
defy  American  competition.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  fruit 
and  nut  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  being  developed  as  they 
should.  They  are  under  the  constant  repression  of  cheap  labor  and 
low  freights,  rendered  possible  by  the  lower  wages  paid  by  foreign 
shipbuilders  and  foreign  shipmasters. 

Congress  is  therefore  requested  to  grant  to  a  large  and  very  impor- 
tant class  of  American  producers  such  protection  as  will  put  them  on 
an  even  footing  with  the  peasant  producers  of  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Japan,  all  of  which  are  countries  of 
cheap  labor,  cheap  land,  and  cheap  capital.  They  request  that  such 
duties  be  imposed  on  imported  fruits  and  nuts  as  will  offset  the  advan- 
tages which  their  growers  possess  of  cheaper  labor  and  lower  freights 
to  market.  They  request  that  their  orchards,  which  are  as  thrifty  and 
productive  as  any  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  world,  be  permitted  to 
furnish  them  a  revenue  upon  which  to  live,  to  rear  families,  and  to 
found  communities  that  will  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.   A  few  changes  in  the  existing  tariff  would  effect  all  they  desire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  held  at  Los 
Angeles  December  26,  1896,  a  memorial  was  prepared  in  which  the 
following  occurs : 

Onr  freight  rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  45  cents  per  cubic  foot.  From  the 
Mediterranean  it  does  not  exceed  15  cents.  Our  cost  for  labor  is  many  times  as  great 
as  theirs.  Therefore,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  production  in  the  orchard,  of 
picking,  hauling,  sorting,  curing,  packing,  shipping  and  transportation,  the  ditiercnce 
as  between  Califorhia  and  Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean  countries  is  between  40 
and  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

We  therefore  pray  that  Connress  will  amend  our  tariff  and  give  us  an  import  duty 
on  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  ana  pomeloes  that  will  put  us  on  an  equality  with  foreign 
growers. 

There  are  agricultural  interests  of  California  which  are  disastrously 
affected  by  the  competition  of  foreign  producers,  notably  beans,  barley, 
and  chicory. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lima 
and  other  varieties  of  beans,  and  that  domestic  produce  should  not  be 
driven  out  of  Eastern  markets  by  beans  brought  Irom  over  the  sea.  A 
duty  of  not  less  than  50  cents  per  100  pounds  should  be  imposed. 

Barley,  and  particularly  pearl  barley,  has  been  so  affected  by  foreign 
competition  that  it  is  now  below  cost.  Pearl  barley  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  rich  or  well  to  do,  and  is  considered  a  luxury.  Yet 
the  California  barley  is  crowded  out  of  the  Few  York  market  by  impor- 
tations from  foreign  countries.    Adequate  protection  should  be  granted. 

The  growth  and  manufacture  of  chicory  is  another  important  indus- 
try of  California  which  needs  protection.  The  chicory  root  resembles 
the  sugar  beet  in  that  it  requires  a  very  large  area  of  land  and  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  in  its  cultivation.    A  great  deal  of  labor  is  necessary 
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at  the  factory  to  make  a  product  for  the  market.  The  roastiDg  and 
grinding,  which  are  the  last  of  the  processes,  require  the  least  labor 
and  expenditure  of  all. 

There  was  formerly  a  duty  on  raw  chicory  as  well  as  ni>on  the  mana- 
factured  article,  which  caused  its  cultivation  in  this  countiy  to  expand 
to  considerable  proportions.  Factories  were  established  in  California, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  all  were  doing  well  when  the  duty  was 
taken  off'  the  raw  chicory  and  left  upon  the  manufactured  product 
The  result  was  that  all  of  these  factories  have  been  closed.  Chicory 
root  was  prepared  in  Germany  up  to  the  last  two  stages  of  the  process 
of  manufacture — roasting  and  grinding — and  was  shipped  here,  duty 
free,  to  be  roasted  and  ground  in  this  country.  Chicory  being  produced 
abroad  by  cheap  labor  has  driven  domestic  chicory  out  of  the  market 
What  is  now  admitted  as  raw  chicory  is  the  root  after  it  has  been 
through  all  the  processes  up  to  the  last  two — ^roasting  and  grinding. 
It  has,  before  importation,  had  expended  on  it  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
labor  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  and  this  90  per  cent 
is  given  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  farmer  and  the  foreign  laborer. 
The  free  importation  of  the  raw  chicory  has  therefore  not  only  pre- 
vented our  farmers  from  continuing  its  cultivation,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  a  source  of  income,  but  has  debarred  the  laborer  from  all  but 
a  very  small  share  in  its  manufacture. 

A  duty  upon  raw  chicory  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  would  enable  our 
farmers  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  and  should  be  imposed, 
the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  remaining  as  it  now  is,  2  cents  per 
pound. 

The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  for  the  market  has  also,  by  former 
legislation,  been  driven  from  this  country  to  Germany  by  the  operation 
of  the  tariff".  The  cocoanut  can  not  be  raised  in  any  great  quantity  in 
this  country,  and  free  importation  of  the  cocoanut  or  its  dried  i)roduct^ 
copra,  could  not  interfere  with  American  fruit  growers.  A  duty,  how- 
ever, has  been  imposed,  I  think  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts, 
which  has  resulted  in  sending  the  copra  from  the  South  Pacific  islands 
right  by  the  doors  of  former  manufacturers  in  California  to  Germany, 
whose  cheap  labor  is  now  working  up  into  marketable  shape  the  dried 
cocoanut  which  formerly  furnished  employment  to  American  laborers. 
This  industry  could  and  should  be  restored  to  the  United  States  by 
suitable  change  in  the  existing  tariff'  law. 

1  desire  to  place  before  the  committee  the  latest  expressions  of  the 
wishes  of  California  producers,  as  manifested  in  telegrams  received 
January  4.  George  Frost,  president,  and  W.  C.  Fuller,  secretary,  of 
the  California  Citrus  Tariff  Committee,  telegraphed  as  follows  from 
Colton : 

We  depend  on  oar  delegation  obtaining  safficient  to  protect  against  imports — ^at 
least  40  cents  per  cnbic  foot. 

The  following  from  Messrs.  Woodward,  Hobbs,  Forsyth,  Bernhard, 
and  Dunkel,  composing  a  joint  committee  of  raisin  growers  of  California, 
was  sent  from  Fresno: 

At  a  meeting  of  growers  representing  50,000  acres  of  raisin  vineya^rds,  reeolntions 
were  passed  caUing  upon  Congress  to  protect  the  rainin  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  tnereby  prevent  its  total  annihiiatiou^  by  imposing  a  specific  dnty  of  3  cents 
per  pound  on  all  ^rape  products.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  vineyard  have  already  been 
abandoned  in  this  district  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  our  growers  to  meet 
foreign  competition.  The  action  of  tue  meeting  beld  a  week  ago,  of  which  yon  have 
been  fnUy  aavised,  is  now  reaffirmed  and  unqualifiedly  indorsed,  and  the  Represent- 
atives of  California  hi  Congress  are  arged  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure 
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the  needed  protection  for  raisins,  currants,  and  dried  grapes.  New  York  importers 
have  organized  and  sent  a  lobby  to  Washington  to  iight  us.  The  life  of  the  industry 
is  at  stake.    California  viueyardists  look  to  the  delegation  to  save  them. 

In  addition  to  the  object  lesson  my  distinguished  colleague  has  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  delegatioL,  although  at  his  own  personal 
expense,  I  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  more  except  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  upon  which  he  has  touched  1  have  referred  to 
the  great  nut  interest — almonds,  walnuts,  and  the  chicory  of  California 
We  can  produce  all  the  chicory  that  any  conservative  citizen  requires 
to  adulterate  his  cofiee  to  quiet  his  nerves,  and  our  people  have  made  a 
statement  here  which  is  self-explanatory.  In  addition  to  that  we  ask 
that  a  duty  for  revenue — and  my  friend  from  Georgia  will,  I  know,  be 
in  accord  with  me  in  this  respect — upon  lima  beans  and  pearl  barley, 
and  what  I  am  sure  he  will  be  in  accord  with  me,  I  want  to  ask  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  upon  one  article  which  was  embodied  in  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man bill.  It  is  perhaps  singular  that  a  Eepublican  should  come  here 
asking  for  a  reduction,  but  I  do  so,  and  it  is  upon  dried  cocoanut  or 
copra. 

That  was  done,  I  think,  under  a  misapprehension.  California  can 
produce,  as  you  know,  almost  everything  that  is  grown  under  the  blue 
sky  of  the  heavens;  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  has  just  to  be  tickled 
with  a  hoe  to  make  almost  anything  grow  of  everything  known  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  cocoanuts  have  not  been  a  financial  success 
raised  in  California.  We  have,  therefore,  cultivated  a  trade  with  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  for  many  years  in  California  we  had  a  very 
lucrative  trade  with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  bringing  copra— dried 
cocoanut — ^to  California  where  it  was  manufactured  into  oil,  which  is  a 
great  article  of  commerce,  and  thus  we  gave  you  desiccated  cocoanut 
which  you  made  up  in  the  form  of  puddings  and  pastries.  But  through 
a  misapprehension,  I  think,  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  the  duty  was 
increased  some  20  per  cent,  and  the  result  has  been  this  article  has 
been  shipped  directly  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  Germany,  or 
brought  to  San  Francisco  and  reshipped  there,  where,  by  their  facilities 
and  cheaper  labor,  they  have  taken  that  great  industry  from  our  State 
and  we  have  derived  no  revenue  from  it,  and  consequently  we  have 
suffered  by  reason  of  it.  We  have  a  large  and  extensive  commerce 
with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  we  hope  you  will  certainly  reduce  the 
duty  upon  the  copra. 


8TATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  BEPBESENTATIVES  OF  THE  WHOLE- 
SALE DISTBIBUTEBS  OF  FOOD. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  i,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  wholesale  distributers  of 
food  products  to  the  people  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  respectfully 
present  for  your  consideration  points  which  have  come  under  our 
observation  which  we  believe  are  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  particular  section.  We  recognize  that 
you  are  charged  with  a  difficult  task  in  reconciling  many  conflicting 
interests,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  an  effort  is  bein^  made  by  parties 
having  a  direct  interest  in  establishing  prohibitory  duties,  we  would 
not  now  claim  a  hearing  from  your  honorable  committee.    We  are 
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moved  to  this  action  by  a  recent  article  in  a  fr ait-trade  paper  beaded: 
"High  tariff  demanded — Duties  on  foreign  fruits  to  be  advanced— Con- 
gress to  be  memorialized.''    It  says : 

At  the  convention  of  fruit  growers  of  California  in  Sacramento,  December  2,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  increase  of  duties  on  foreign  fruits  resulted  in  the  making  of  the  fol- 
lowing report  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  will  serve  also  to 
form  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  its  first  session. 

Then  follows  a  statement,  or  memorial,  to  which  we  take  exception. 

The  distributers  of  food  products  which  this  company  represent 
entertain  different  political  views,  but  they  all  recognize  that  the  Got- 
ernment  must  have  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  believe 
that  this  revenue  should  be  raised  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Such  articles  as  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  are  peculiarly  subject  in 
prices  to  climate  and  crops,  and  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  often  at 
the  mercy  of  local  producers,  unless  a  diversity  of  these  conditions  is 
available.  Hence,  while  we  are  not  averse  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, we  would  like  to  see  it  made  protective  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  that  of  the  producer. 

The  "  happy  medium"  is  really  more  to  the  interest  of  the  producer 
even  than  extreme  protection,  for  the  latter  tempts  an  undue  proportion 
of  capital  into  production  and  results  in  a  surplus  of  products,  which  in 
turn  unduly  depresses  prices.  Hence,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  protection  to  the  items  in  this  schedule  will, 
on  reflection,  ask  an  increase  on  existing  duties  for  the  items  set  forth 
in  the  following  tables,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  range  from  20  to  75  per 
cent  if  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  All  duties  in  this  schedule  should^ 
however,  be  made  specilic,  as  most  of  them  are  now. 


Articles  (Schodnle  G, 
tariff  1894). 


Hacaroni  pastes 

Beans 

Dates 

Olives  in  bulk  in  wood  . . 

Olives  in  glass 

Prunes,  French,  foarsizes 

Cnrrauts,  per  ponnd .... 

ITies.  i)erpoand 

Baisins,  Valencia 

Raisins,  Malaga 

Baisins,  saltana 

Citron  peel,  candied 

Orange  peel,  candied  . . . 

Lemon  peel,  candied 

Almonds  in  shell 

Almonds,  shelled 

Filberta  in  shell 

Filberts,  shelled 

Walnuts  in  shell 

Walnuts,  shelled 


Ayerage  cost  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  produc- 
tion for  the  foreign 
product. 


8}  cents  per  pound . 
$1 .05  per  bushel  of 

60  pounds. 
8|  cents  per  ponnd . 
30  cents  per  gall  ou . 
60  cents  per  gallon . 
4  oente  per  pound. 


2to2^cent« 

2  to  6  cents 

2}  to  4  cents 

7  cents  per  pound. 

2|  to  4  cents 

6  cents  per  pound 

|4i  cents  per  ponnd . 

5  cents  per  ponnd. 

12  cents  i)er  ponnd . 
4  cents  per  pound. 
6|  cents  per  ponnd . 

6  cents  per  ponnd . 
11  cents  per  pound. 


Present  rate 
of  duty. 


20  per  cent. . . 
do 


do 

do 

do 

1|  cents  per 
pound. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

30 per  cent.... 

do 


8  oente  per 

ponnd. 
6  cents  per 

pound. 
2   cents  per 

ponnd. 
4  cents  per 

pound. 
2  cents  per 

ponnd. 
4  cents  per 

ponnd. 


Equal 


}  cent  per  pound. . 
21  cents  per  bushel 

Scent  per  pound., 
cents  per  gallon . 
10  cents  per  gallon 
87  per  cent. 


76  to  60  per  cent . . 
76  to  25  per  cent . . 
60  to  85  per  cent 
21|  per  cent. 


2i|  per  cent 

60  to  35  per  cent . . 
1.8  cents  per  pound 
fl.85    cents    per 


{ 


cents 

L    pound. 
60  per  cent. 

42peroenti 

60  per  cent. 

61  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
86  per  cent. 


Duty  recommended 

by  distributera 

represented  by 

this  committee. 


} 


I  cent  per  pound. 
15oeDta  per  bushel. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  gallon. 
10  oent<s  per  gaUm. 
1|  cents  per  ponnd. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
1|  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2  centa  per  pound. 

Do. 
8  oents  per  pound. 

6  centa  per  pound. 

S  oenta  per  pound. 

4  oenta  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

4  oents  per  pound. 
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In  order  that  your  committee  may  take  into  consideration  the  almost 
prohibitive  duties  asked  for  by  California  growers,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  average  cost  of  the  foreign  articles  and  the 
rates  of  daty  asked  for  by  said  growers,  with  the  equivalent  percentage : 

TahU  slunoing  rates  of  duty  asked  for  hy  California  growers. 


ArtiolM. 


Cairants 

Valencia  raisins 

Malaga  raisins 

Sultana  raisins 

Almonds,  nnshelled . .. 

Almonds,  shelled 

Walnuts 

Figs 

Prunes,  French,  4  sieea 
Olives,  bulk 


Average 

cost  per 

pound 

without 

duty. 


10. 021 
.03| 
.07 

.03^ 
.06 
.12 
.05 
.04 
.04 
0.80 


Rate  of 
duty  per 

pound 
asked  for 
by  Califor- 
nia growers. 


$0.02 


Equal  to— 


Pw  cent. 

Ill 
80 
35i 
70 

120 
84 
60 
75 
62 
67 


a  Per  gallon. 


OUBRANTS. 

The  attitade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit  growers  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  on  Greek  currants  is  peculiar  and  unsupported  by  facts.  They 
claim  that  these  are  a  grape  and  compete  with  California  raisins.  In 
reality,  they  are  a  unique  product,  and  grown  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
except  in  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  that  country. 
They  furnish  the  masses  with  a  cheap  and  nutritious  dried-fruit  prod- 
uct, which  benefits  the  consumer  without  injuring  anybody.  They  are 
used  by  consumers  as  a  distinct  article  in  the  preparation  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  for  which  there  is  no  real  substitute. 

Eeliable  statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  materially  affected  either  way  by  the  impo- 
sition or  absence  of  a  reasonable  duty.  This  item  now  pays  1^  cents 
per  pound  duty,  equal  to  67  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Our  Pacific  Coast 
friends  ask  for  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  44  per 
cent  increase,  or  a  total  of  111  per  cent.  While  we  claim  that  this 
article  should  be  allowed  free  entry,  not  being  grown  in  this  country, 
if  a  question  of  revenue  is  to  be  considered  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
would  make  this  article  bear  a  fair  relation  to  other  imports. 

The  argument  that  Paeific  Coast  products  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  than  those  brought  from  abroad  is  misleading,  as  shown  by  the 
following  facts.  The  combined  ocean  and  land  freight  to  the  interior  of 
this  country  will  equal  and  in  many  instances  exceed  the  rail  rate  from 
California  to  common  points.  For  your  information  we  beg  to  present 
you  the  following  table  in  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  which 
shows  the  cost  of  moving  the  foreign  article  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  the  points  of  consumption,  in  connection  with  the  rate  of  duty 
assessed.  Tliis,  you  will  observe,  gives  ample  protection  to  the  Cali- 
fornia producers. 
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Statement  showing  real  proteeOon  now  enjoyed  htf  Padfio  Coast  producers  <m  nuts  under 

p^-e^ent  tariff. 


• 
• 

Present 
pounds. 

Inland 

and  ocean 

freicht  to 

Atlantic 

ports. 

Total 
fireight 

and 

doty  to 

Atlantic 

ports. 

Average 

inland 

freight 

from 

New 

York  to 

Chicngo 

and 

middle 

Western 

points. 

Total 

f^ieight 

and  dnty 

to  middle 

Western 

points. 

AtPadfie 
Coast 
points 
therssl 
protec- 
tion mut 
indode 
dnty  and 
freight 

l^oreiflm  walnnts. ....................... 

$2.00 

$1.10 

$3.10 
1.80 

$0.50 

$3.60 
L80 

$S.W 

•  1.50 

California    walnatA.    freight    per   100 
i>onnd<i  from  Califomiar .......rT-..^- 

bl.80 

e2.30 

dlSO 

FnrAlim  ftlmniiflR.  nnt  iiliAllAfI 

3.00 

.50 

3.50 
1.30 

.50 

4  00 
1.80 

S.0O 

California  almonds,  not  shelled,  ftoight 
nor  100  nonnds  from  California 

•L50 

.... 

• 

«2.20 

/a.  70 

gL» 

Fof^lflm  fUmovtds.  shelled  r ■, 

6.00 

.40 

6.40 

5.90 
1.30 

5.00 

California  almonds,  shelled,  freight  per 
100  Doonds  firom  Calii'omia..... 

1.30 

aLOO 

*""*** 

A  4. 10 

i4.60 

• 

ftCOO 

dor  70  per  cent, 
i  or  39  per  cent. 


sor44peroant. 
ft  or  50  per  cent. 


a  Estimated.  h  or  36  per  cent.  «  or  46  per  cent, 

/or  54  per  cent.       y  or  90  per  cent.  A  or  374  P^r  cent. 

For  example,  taking  the  walnut  grown  in  the  Province  of  Grenoble, 
France,  which  is  most  largely  consumed  in  this  country,  this  article 
pays  a  freight  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
$1.10  per  100  pounds,  to  which  we  add  the  present  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound,  making  $3.10  per  100  pounds;  the  freight  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  is  but  $1.30  per  100  pounds,  leaving  a 
margin  of  $1.80  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  protection  of  36  per  cent  to  American  producers.  The  same  article 
delivered  in  Chicago  or  middle  Western  points  enhances  its  cost  by  the 
rate  of  freight  paid  from  the  Atlantic  port  to  the  said  interior  points  of 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  total  amount  of  freight  and  duty 
to  said  middle  Western  points  $3.60  per  100  pounds;  the  freight  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  same  interior  points  being  $1.30,  leaves  a  mar- 
gin of  protection  to  Pacific  Coast  producers  at  said  interior  points  of 
$2.30  per  100  pounds,  equal  to  46  per  cent,  and  at  Pacific  Coast  points 
$3.50  per  100  pounds,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  value. 

AU  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  our  several  schedules  are  affected 
in  similar  ratio. 

This,  we  trust,  will  convince  your  committee  that  when  due  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  matter  of  freights  on  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
articles  the  present  rate  of  duty  gives  ample  protection  to  the  producers 
of  this  country. 

PRUNES. 

While  prices  of  all  products  have  been  low  during  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  similar  number  of  acres  in  the  United  States 
have  yielded  so  large  a  profit  to  their  owners  as  the  fruit  orchards  of 
California.  That  producers  are  often  unreasonable  or  are  frightened 
by  their  own  shadow  is  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
fruit  growers  in  their  demand  for  an  additional  duty  on  this  article. 
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The  element  of  competition  in  this  country  between  the  foreign  and 
domestic  product  lias  within  the  past  few  years  been  reversed,  if  not 
altogether  obliterated,  as  the  foreign  article  of  the  lower  varieties  has 
not  been  for  the  past  two  years  and  can  not  now  be  imported  to  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  product;. but,  on  the  contrary,  the  GaliforDia 
producers  have  found  a  large  outlet  for  their  product  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  are  important  producers  of  prunes.  It  must  there- 
fore be  obvious  to  your  honorable  body  that  this  article  can  not 
reasonably  pay  an  increased  rate  of  duty.  Statistics  available  to  your 
committee  show  the  importations  of  prunes  during  the  past  two  years 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  higher-priced  product  of  France,  and 
what  have  been  imported  are  the  lugher  grades  of  this  product,  which, 
owing  to  the  x>eculiarity  of  a  certain  class  of  consumers,  will  continue 
to  be  imx)orted  regardless  of  the  amount  of  duty  assessed  or  the  value 
ruling  for  the  domestic  article,  which  during  the  present  season  has 
ruled  33  per  cent  lower  than  similar  grades  of  the  French  growth,  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  production. 

BAISINS. 

We  would  state  that  if  the  object  of  the  advocates  of  an  increased 
duty  is  to  exclude  the  importation  of  this  article  entirely  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  correct  in  their  recommendations.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  your  committee  desire  to  so  increase  the  duty  as 
to  lead  to  this  result,  being  convinced  that  what  you  wish  is  to  arrange 
and  fix  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both  the  con- 
sumer and  those  of  our  merchants  outside  of  the  State  of  California 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  foreign  product. 

In  this  belief  respecting  your  intention,  we  desire  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  importation  of  Spanish  raisins  in  boxes  at 
the  port  of  Kew  York  during  the  past  seven  years: 


Crop  of— 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Boxes. 


1,200,000 

1, 833, 000 

660, 000 

7S0,000 


Crop  of— 


1893 
1894 
1895 


Boxes. 


421,000 
409,000 
198,000 


which  shows  the  immense  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  Spanish 
raisins.  This  business  in  previous  years  furnished  a  large  revenue  to 
the  customs  and  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citizens 
outside  of  the  State  of  California. 

That  any  claim  should  be  made  to  further  increase  the  duty  on  a 
diminished  quantity  such  as  is  now  imported  in  face  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  the  domestic  product  grown  and  distributed  by  the  State 
of  California  seems  preposterous.  If  anyone  needs  protection  it  is 
those  of  your  constituents  in  the  Eastern  States  engaged  in  handling 
and  consuming  this  smaller  quantity,  and  whose  business  would  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  proposed  increase. 

The  California  growers,  we  are  informed,  ask  for  an  increase  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  the  ground  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  only  about 
covers  the  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  that 
their  product  should  have  a  clear  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound.  We 
submit  again  that  when  exact  figures  are  stated  it  shows  that  the 
growers  have  enjoyed  fully  this  protection  under  the  existing  rate  of 
duty. 
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For  example,  to  the  present  duty  must  be  added  the  ocean  freight  to 
Few  York  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  a  total  duty  and  freight 
landed  in  Kew  York  of  2  cents  per  pound,  from  which  if  we  deduct  the 
actual  rate  of  freight  on  the  California  product  to  New  York  of  $1  p^ 
100  pounds  leaves  a  clear  margin  of  protection  of  1  cent  per  i>ound, 
and  when  applied  to  Chicago  as  the  distributing  point  for  both  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  product  this  protection  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  say  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  this  giving  the  producers  a  protection  of  1^  cents  at  this  i>oint 
of  distribution. 

OLIVES, 

• 

The  largest  consumption  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
form  of  a  relish.  The  varieties  most  in  demand  are  known  commer- 
cially as  queens  and  manzanillas.  They  are  gathered  when  in  their 
green  state  and  pickled  by  a  special  process  which  makes  them  very 
appetizing.  These  olives  are  grown  in  Spain,  within  about  100  miles 
of  the  city  of  Seville,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  they  can  be  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  until  this  is  done  no  additional  protection  is 
necessary. 

We  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  repacking  of  foreign 
olives  in  this  country  gives  employment  at  good  wages  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  as  packers,  bottle,  box,  capsule,  label,  and  cork  makers. 

We  agree,  however,  with  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  that  it  is 
entirely  practicable  for  a  specific  duty  to  be  laid  upon  this  article,  and 
urge  upon  your  committee  to  include  olives  in  the  proposed  new  tariff 
bill  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  but  by  no  means  exceeding  the  equivalent 
of  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent,  equal  to  6  cents  per  gallon 
in  bulk  in  wood,  and  10  cents  per  gallon  in  glass  bottles  or  jars. 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  an  article  of  food  in  general  use  by  those  of  moderate 
means,  and  can  only  be  imported  in  case  of  crop  failure  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  1895  and  1896  crops  in  the  United  States  were  so 
abundant  and  so  cheap  that  we  were  in  position  to  export  to  Europe, 
instead  of  importing.  This  shows  that  with  normal  harvests  we  do  not 
need  the  assistance  of  other  producing  countries.  Why  let  the  masses 
suffer  when  our  crops  turn  out  insnflBcient? 

As  a  proof  of  above,  we  only  state  the  importations  of  a  few  years. 
Of  the  crops  of  1892  and  1893  the  imports  of  beans  amounted  to  about 
1,000,000  bushels  per  year.  Of  the  crop  of  1894  we  imported  600,000 
bushels,  but  of  the  crops  of  1895  and  1896  to  date  the  importations  have 
not  exceeded  3,000  bushels.  When  we  imported  beans  the  prices  for 
our  domestic  product  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  at 
present. 

For  reasons  stated,  we  submit  that  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  i>er 
bushel  of  60  pounds  will  give  ample  protection  to  the  home  product 

OAimiED  OITBON. 

The  quantity  that  was  formerly  candied  in  Leghorn  and  Oorsica  is 
now  imported  in  brine  and  properly  admitted  free  of  duty  and  candied 
in  this  country,  using  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  employing  a 
large  capital  and  furnishing  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people. 
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We  recommend  that  a  specific  duty  of  not  exceeding  2  cents  per  pound 
be  laid  upon  thi?  candied  citron  instead  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rate 
of  30  per  cent. 

Fias. 

Figs,  similar  to  those  imported  from  Turkey,  are  not  grown  and  pre- 
pared in  any  quantity  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  an  increased 
duty  on  this  article  would  only  add  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  They 
are  used  by  many  as  a  laxative,  and  to  some  extent  regarded  as  medic- 
inal. To  unnecessarily  further  tax  this  article  of  food  seems  to  us  both 
unjust  and  unwise.  In  fact,  any  article  of  food  that  is  used  by  the 
masses  ought  not  to  be  too  heavily  taxed.  Beference  to  our  schedule 
will -show  you  that  this  is  now  the  case. 

We  ask  your  committe  to  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
as  well  as  producers.  A  large  part  of  the  American  people  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  extreme  protective  tariff  views,  at  the  recent 
national  election  voted  for  the  EepubUcan  candidates  in  the  belief  that 
Bepublican  tariff  legislation  would  be  reasonable,  and  that  extremes 
would  be  avoided ;  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  power  thus  con- 
ferred should  be  reasonably  and  justly  exercised  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Thos.W.  Ormiston, 
Lewis  Wallace, 
J.  A.  Hawkbsworth, 

Committee. 


COST  OF  EAISnrO  7BXJIT  IN  GALIFOBHIA. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Galifornia  fruit  lands  are  in  every  instance  high  priced.  All  fruits, 
and  especially  citrus  trees,  must  be  irrigated.  Water  and  water  rights 
are  expensive.  Pipe  lines,  canals,  and  ditches  for  conveying  water 
cost  enormous  sums  of  money  to  construct  and  maintain.  Kine-tenths 
of  all  the  labor  employed  is  skilled  labor.  In  the  nurseries  the  plants 
are  grafted  and  budded  by  experts;  the  ground  is  prepared  and  sur- 
veyed by  experts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pruning,  picking,  grading, 
curing,  packing,  and  every  subsequent  operation  until  the  fruit  is 
packed  and  shipped. 

The  successful  grower  must  employ  men  who  understand  the  work, 
and  pay  good  wages.  And  finally,  we  must  pay  heavy  transportation 
charges;  sometimes  more  than  the  fruit  will  bring  when  sold. 

We  have  to  compete  with  imported  firuits  produced  in  many  instances 
on  cheap  land,  without  any  expenses  for  wat^r  pipe  lines  and  canals; 
with  peon  or  pauper  labor  at  prices  which  defy  and  destroy  competi- 
tion. They  ship  their  goods  as  ocean  ireight.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  our  fruit  growers  must  be  protected  to  the  extent,  first,  of  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  competing  countries; 
second,  of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  transportation  by  sea  and  by 
rail  to  the  principal  centers  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  If  duties 
are  high  enough  to  meet  this  additional  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, the  iruit  farmers  of  our  State  will  be  on  exact  equality  with 
foreign  growers.    Should  we  ask  or  expect  less  than  this? 

E.  M.  Wardall, 
Fruit  Grower^  Lob  Angeles^  Cal. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIOAV,  RELATIVE  TO 

DUTIES  ON  FRUITS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  11,  1897. 
Hon.  John  B.  Corliss, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  First  district  of  Michigan : 

We,  the  undersigned  taxpayers,  agricultarists,  fruit  growers,  and 
gardeners,  earnestly  request  that  the  duties  and  tariffs  be  raised  upon 
products  hereinafter  named,  so  that  we  may  be  protected  from  the 
invasion  of  foreigners,  who  neither  pay  taxes  nor  any  of  the  running 
expenses  of  our  Government. 

The  duty  which  now  exists  is  meager,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
duty  at  all,  and  does  not  shield  or  protect  us  in  that  which  is  dear  to 
every  American  farmer,  namely,  the  markets. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  use  every  endeavor  to  protect  oar 
labors  and  interests  from  the  intrusion  of  Canadians,  who  have  no  inter- 
est and  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  but  who  by  the 
thousands  every  day  place  their  products  (which  products  are  raised  on 
cheap  land  by  ignorant  labor)  in  competition  with  ours  free  of  expense, 
and  who  in  many  instances  we  find  have  taken  complete  possession  of 
our  markets.  We  would  propose  that  the  tariff  on  the  following  products 
be  as  follows: 

Grapes,  2  oents  per  pound;  cherries,  $1  per  bushel;  jkean,  $1  per  bushel;  plums, 
$1  per  bushel;  all  bernes,  $1  per  bushel ;  currants,  50  cents  per  bushel;  green  pesse, 
60  cents  per  bushel ;  string  beans,  50  cents  per  bushel;  tomatoes,  60  cents  per  bushel; 
lettuce,  25  cents  per  bushel;  green  corn,  4  cents  per  dozen  ears;  cabbage,  1  cent  per 
head.  All  roots  that  are  generally  sold  in  what  is  called  a  green  state  or  generally 
sold  in  bunches,  such  as  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  leek,  garlic,  etc, 
shall  be  1  cent  on  each  six  roots,  whether  bunched  or  otherwise.  All  herbs  that  are 
bunched  or  that  are  generally  bunched  shall  be  1  cent  for  each  common>sized  retail 
bunch. 

Ohablbs  W.  Bobinson  and  64  others. 


COMPETinOV  FBOM  GAHADIAH  FBUITS. 

OoEBioaE,  OuYAHooA  OoxTNTY,  OHIO,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  Ain>  Means  : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  item  in  the  tarifiP  bill  now  under 
consideration  that  should  receive  your  attention.  I  refer  to  the  item 
of  fruits. 

Ganada  has  a  tariff  on  most  of  the  fruits  raised  in  the  United  States 
which  is  practically  prohibitory,  while  we  let  many  of  her  fruits  in  free, 
which  puts  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

For  instance,  take  our  earliest  fruit,  the  strawberry.  If  we  raise 
enough  to  supply  our  home  market  early  and  late  during  the  middle  of 
the  season  we  have  too  many,  and  a  glut,  with  the  fruit  selling  below 
cost  of  picking.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Canadian  tariff  we  could  export 
our  surplus,  as  our  glut  would  come  before  her  season  was  fairly  open. 
When  our  glut  is  over  and  our  late  berries  are  on,  and  when  we  should 
be  receiving  fair  prices,  we  have  to  meet  the  surplus  crop  of  Canada, 
which  enters  our  market  free.  I  think  that  it  should  not  require  any 
argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  allowing  Canada  to  exclude  our 
fruits  from  her  market  and  then  we  allow  hers  to  enter  ours  free.  The 
only  question  should  be  how  best  to  remedy  the  matter. 
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I  bave  been  raising  fniit  in  the  United  States  abont  forty  years  and 
Lave  done  business  under  various  tariffs,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  place  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, and  cherries,  and  25  cents  per  bushel  on  apples,  plums,  prunes, 
pears,  and  peaches,  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  grapes,  it  would  afford  us 
ample  protection.  Or  if  you  put  in  a  reciprocity  clause,  so  arrange  it 
that  Canada  will  take  off  her  duty  on  our  fruits  and  we  will  do  the 
same  by  hers,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  our  fruit  growers. 

D.  K.  HUNTINaTON. 


CANADA'S  DISCBIMniATINO  DUTIES. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Janunry  P,  1897. 

Deab  Sik  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
growers  and  farmers  aloDg  the  Niagara  Biver.  I  am  a  fruit  grower, 
owniug  a  farm  on  the  Niagara  Biver  between  Lewiston  and  Youngs- 
town.  As  fruit  growers,  we  ask  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  a  tariff 
bill,  if  presented,  imposing  a  duty  on  peaches  (now  free)  and  a  higher 
duty  on  other  fruits,  eggs,  hay,  butter,  and  other  farm  products  unless 
our  products  are  allowed  to  enter  Canada  on  the  same  terms  that  Cana- 
dian products  enter  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  Canadian 
peaches  enter  the  United  States  free,  and  we  are  shut  out  of  the  Toronto 
and  other  markets  by  heavy  duties,  making  the  charges  so  high  as  to 
be  prohibitory.  There  being  but  a  limited  market  in  Canada,  the  hay, 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  are  brought  to  our  market,  paying  the  small  duties, 
and  sold  in  competition  with  our  homegrown  stuff,  and  making  it  still 
more  difficult  for  the  fruit  growers  and  farmers  to  find  sale  at  living 
prices  for  their  products.  We  do  not  ask  that  their  stuff  be  kept  out  of 
our  markets  by  raising  the  duties  now  levied,  but  simply  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  have  the  same  footing  in  Canadian  markets  that  the 
Canadian  has  in  the  United  States. 

Telligo  Johnson. 


PINEAPPLES. 

(Paragraph  2131.) 

STATEMEJIT  TOICnTO   THE   ATTITTJDE   OF   THE  IBDIAH  BIVEB 
AHD    LAKE   WOBTH   PIHEAPPLE    OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 

FLOBIDA. 

Melboubne,  Fla.,  January  11^  1897. 

Dear  Bib:  At  a  general  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Indian  Eiver 
and  Lake  Worth  Pineapple  Growers'  Association  resolutions  were  passed 
to  be  forwarded  to  Florida  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  asking  their 
assistance. 

The  present  daty  on  pineapples  is  unsatisfactory,  both  as  to  amount 
and  in  that  it  is  ad  valorem.  The  duty  asked  is  a  specific  one  of  25 
cents  per  cubic  foot  for  pines  in  packages,  or  2  cents  per  pine  in  bulk. 

The  association  recommends  that  pineapples  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  oranges  and  other  citrus  and  sweet  tropical  productions. 

Silas  F.  Oibbs. 
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FIOBIDA  PINEAPPLES  HEED  A  DUTT  OF  25  CENTS  A  BOX. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  a  commanication  ftom  fruit  growers  in  Florida  asking  that  a 
specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  box  be  placed  on  pineapples.  The  present 
duty  is  one  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  am  furnished  with  no  data  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  this  frnit 
in  the  United  States,  or  its  importation.  I  know,  however,  that  it  is 
being  grown  very  largely  in  the  southern  portion  of  Florida,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  a  specific  duty  would  not  only  add  its  share,  whether  great 
or  small,  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  but  would  probably  also 
furnish  a  degree  of  protection  to  the  growers. 

S.  M.  Sparkman,  M.  G. 

GRAPES. 

(Paragraph  214.) 

IMPOBTERS  OP  SPAHISH  0BAPE8  ASK  POB  SPECIFIG  BUTT. 

New  Yobk,  January  ^,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  principal  importers  of  grapes  from  Spain, 
respectfully  request  your  committee  to  consider  the  duty  on  this  article. 
At  present  these  grapes  are  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  v^orem, 
making  the  duty  just  about  45  cents  per  barrel. 

We  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  annoyances  on  account  of  this 
ad  valorem  system,  and  now  respectfully  petition  you  to  make  the  duty 
specific — say  46  cents  per  barrel  of  not  exceeding  3  cubic  feet  capacity 
or  less,  and  an  additional  15  cents  for  each  additional  cubic  foot  capacity 
or  part  thereof. 

The  committee  will  notice  we  simply  seek  relief  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  present  system,  and  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  in  the  duties  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  Spanish  grapes  do  not  interfere  with  the 
domestic  grapes,  as  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  Spanish  fruit  make  it 
available  for  use  in  the  spring  when  no  other  fresh  grapes  are  obtainable. 

Abguimbau  &  Bailee, 
g.  muincho. 
Otto.G.  Maybb  &  Co. 
W.  T.  Mestebnd  &  Co. 
Sgobel  &  Day. 
Chables  Fobstbr. 
John  Ellioe  &  Go, 

AS  nmux  OF  canadiabt  OBAPsa 

Detboit,  Mich.,  December  28, 1896. 

Deab'Sib:  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  grapes  in  large  quantities 
have  been  grown  in  Michigan  along  the  Canadian  border,  which  for 
nearly  twenty  years  found  Detroit  a  market  and  which  paid  the  growers 
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fairly  well  for  their  labor.  A  few  years  ago  grape  raising  was  started 
on  a  large  scale  in  Canada,  jnst  across  the  Detroit  Eiver,  very  access- 
ible to  the  Detroit  market,  and  for  a  number  of  years  Canadian-raised 
grapes  have  flooded  the  Detroit  market,  which  have  been  sold  at  such 
ruinously  low  prices  that  growers  in  Michigan  have  suffered  greatly; 
in  fact,  in  most  cases  have  received  very  little  for  their  labor. 

What  is  true  of  grapes  grown  in  IVIichigan  is  also  true  of  the  grape- 
growing  industry  on.  the  Lake  Erie  islands.  Detroit  for  many  years 
was  a  good  market  for  the  large  quantity  of  grapes  raised  on  the  islands. 
For  a  number  of  years  past,  however,  Detroit  as  a  market  for  island 
grapes  has  been  growing  from  bad  to  worse  on  account  of  grapes  com- 
ing from  Canada,  until  the  market  is  nearly  ruined  for  the  United 
States  product.  We  are  informed  that  peach  trees  to  quite  an  extent 
have  been  planted  in  Canada  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  If  peach 
raising  in  Canada  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  proves  as  successful  as 
it  has  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio,  our  markets  will  be  flooded 
with  Canadian  peaches  within  a  few  years.  There  is  no  duty  on  Can- 
adian peaches.    We  think  there  should  be. 

The  United  States  duty  on  Canadian  grapes  is  now  20  per  cent  on 
what  they  sell  for,  which  would  be  an  average  of  about  one-sixth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  of  what  they  sold  for  this  year. 

The  Canadian  duty  on  United  States  grapes  is  2  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  United  States  duty  on  Canadian  grapes  were  2  cents  a  pound, 
the  grape  growers  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  would  be  protected.  The 
duty  ou  American  peaches  going  into  Canada  is  1  cent  a  pound. 

Ashley  &  Dustin. 
OLIVES,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  215.) 

EEII),  MUESOCH  &  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  EECOMlTEin)   EATES  FOE 
OLIVES,  OLIVE  OIL,  PEESEEVES,  CAKDIED  CITEON  AND  LEMON. 

Chicago,  January  6^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  importers,  manufacturers,  and  large  dealers  in  food  products,  we 
desire  to  recommend  to  your  committee  the  following  changes  in  the 
tariff  laws: 

OLIVES. 

The  present  rate  of  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  olives  shipped 
in  brine  in  bulk  is  satisfactory,  except  that  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  duty  be  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  specific  duty,  as 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  great  opportunity  for  undervaluation. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  and  in  one  case  a  very  great 
quantity  of  olives  was  found  to  be  undervalued,  and  great  loss  to  the 
Government  resulted,  as  the  goods  had  been  delivered  before  the  under- 
valuation was  discovered,  and  suits  are  now  pending  against  the  parties 
for  the  back  duties.  From  the  New  York  Shipping  List  we  get  the 
information  that  the  value  of  olives  imported  in  189G  was  $347,344.70, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  produce  a  revenue 
of  about  $70,000.  From  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  we 
believe  that  the  quantity  of  olives,  in  gallons,  imported  during  the  same 
time  was  about  1,400,000  gallons^  consequently  if  a  duty  of  5  «eut8  per 
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gallon,  without  regard  to  size  or  value,  was  established,  the  Govern- 
ment wonld  receive  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  and  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  fraud  or  nndervalaation,  and  it  would  simplify  the 
duties  of  customs  officials  to  a  very  great  extent.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  that  the  duty  be  made  5  cents  for  each  American  gallon, 
and  that  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  gallons  in  each  pack- 
age be  as  follows:  Package  to  be  laid  on  its  side,  bung  up,  ca])acit7 
being  taken  by  the  standard  United  States  system  of  gauging,  and  then 
the  outage  rod  inserted  through  the  bunghole  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  solid  fruit,  and  after  taking  the  outage  from  the  gauged 
capacity  of  the  package,  the  residue  shall  be  the  actual  number  of 
gallons  on  which  duty  shall  be  paid. 

OLIVES  PACKED  IN  GLASS  OB  EABTHENWABB. 

These  goods  now  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  olives  in  bulk,  1.  e., 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  in  order  that  bottlers  in  this  country  may 
be  protected  against  the  cheap  labor,  cheap  glass,  corks,  etc.,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  changed 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  olive  oil  fit  for  salad  purxK)ses  is 
35  cents  per  gallon,  and  where  packed  in  glass,  etc.,  it  bears  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  the  schedule  tariff  of  glass,  etc.  Under  this  law  a  large 
portion  of  the  olive  oil  imported  is  received  in  glass  bottles,  the  labor 
of  manufacturing  the  glass,  caps,  corks,  labels,  cases,  and  the  labor  of 
bottling  being  done  in  the  country  of  exportation;  whereas  if  olive  oil 
in  bulk  could  be  put  upon  the  free  list  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  estab- 
lished on  olive  oil  in  glass  or  tins,  we  are  confident  the  result  would  he 
that  a  large  industry  could  be  built  up  in  the  United  States  of  bottling 
and  preparing  olive  oil  for  market,  thus  giving  eniployment  to  Ameri- 
can labor  in  manufacturing  glass,  caps,  corks,  labels,  etc.,  and  the  labor 
of  bottling  and  preparing  for  market.  According  to  the  New  York 
Shipping  List,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  917,063.04 
gallons  of  olive  oil  fit  for  salad  purposes  were  brought  into  the  United 
States,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  was  received  in  bulk.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  results  to  accrue  from  such  a  policy,  we  beg 
leave  to  call  to  your  mind  that  under  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  on 
raw  sugar  was  abolished,  thereby  giving  us  cheap  sugar,  and  the  articles 
of  raw  citrons,  lemons^  and  oranges  in  brine  were  put  upon  the  free  list, 
and  the  duty  on  candied  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel  was  made  35 
per  cent.  Prior  and  up  to  that  time  all  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 
peel  used  in  this  country  had  been  imported  in  the  manufactured  state. 
After  that  law  was  passed  a  number  of  concerns  started  into  the  busi- 
ness of  candying  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel,  and  at  the  present 
time  practically  all  of  these  articles  that  are  used  in  America  are  now 
produced  in  this  country;  and  it  has  resulted  in  giving  employment  to 
a  great  many  people,  and  the  industry  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  last  year  the  American  product  of  these  articles  was  about  1,400 
tons;  and  in  this  connection  we  would  request  that  the  present  duty  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 

OJLNDIED  OITRON,  LEMON,  AND  OBANGE  PEBL 

be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  reasons  for 
this  change  are  the  increased  duties  on  sugars  under  the  Wilson  Act, 
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as  well  as  oar  conviction  that  specific  daties  are,  wherever  practical, 
tiie  best  for  the  Goveininent  and  honest  importers. 

PRESERVES,  JAMS,  AND  JELLIES. 

Under  the  McKinley  law,  with  practically  free  sogar — L  e.^  raws  free 
refined  one-half  cent  per  x)oand — great  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  high-class  preserves  in  this  country,  for  with  cheap 
sugar  we  were  enabled  to  successfully  comx>ete  with  the  English  manu- 
facturers; but  as  the  Wilson  bill  increased  the  duty  on  sugars  to  40  per 
cent,  without  a  corresponding  increase  on  manufacture  preservers, 
jams,  and  jellies  (of  wMch  sugar  is  about  50  per  cent)  we  are  at  the 
present  time  at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish manufactures  having  free  sugar,  cheap  labor  (fully  one-half  the 
cost  of  ours),  and  glassware  frilly  50  per  cent  less,  thus  enabling  them 
to  send  their  goods  to  this  country  on  a  basis  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  compete  with,  and  we,  therefore,  request  that  the  duty  on  this 
class  of  goods  be  increased  from  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
duty,  provided  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  is  still  further  increased. 
With  the  great  abundance  and  variety  of  excellent  fruit  grown,  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  can  make  preserves  of  as  fine  quality  as  can 
be  produced  in  the  world,  provided  they  have  reasonable  protection 
against  the  low-priced  labor  and  materials  of  foreign  competitors.  Ocean 
freights,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  cut  but  little  if  any  figure,  as 
the  rates  are  bo  low  as  to  be  practically  no  hindrance  to  the  foreign 
shippers. 

PIGEXES. 

As  perhaps  yon  are  well  aware,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  pickles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  England.  After  a  careful  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  this  business,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  England  pickles  are  prepared  with  pure  malt 
vinegar,  and  as  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  malt 
vinegar  in  this  country  that  we  are  aware  of  (at  least  any  that  make 
malt  vinegar  such  as  is  offered  on  the  English  market),  we  think  it 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public  if  you  would  put  malt 
vinegar,  in  bulk,  casks,  or  barrels,  on  the  free  list,  so  that  manufacturers 
of  pickles  in  this  country  could  (until  such  a  time  as  malt  vinegar  is 
manufactured  here)  import  this  vinegar  and  manufacture  pickles  equal 
to  those  sent  to  us  from  foreign  countries.  This  would  in  no  wise  inter- 
fere with  the  price  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  vinegar,  as  malt 
vinegar  is  so  much  higher  in  price  that  it  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  American  vinegars  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the  best 
American  vinegars  being  worth  only  5  to  8  cents  per  gallon,  while  malt 
vinegar  is  worth,  on  the  London  market,  from  20  to  30  cents  per  gallon. 
It  seems  to  us  ridiculous  that  with  the  wonderful  facilities  we  have  for 
raising  cucumbers,  onions,  beans,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  are  used 
for  pickling  purposes,  that  we  should  import  this  class  of  food,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  largest  pickle  makers  in 
England  frequently  purchase  pickles  in  salt  brine  in  this  country,  trans- 
port them  to  England,  prepare  them  in  their  malt  vinegar,  pack  them 
in  bottles,  and  reship  them  to  America;  and  we  believe  that  if  you  will 
put  malt  vinegar  on  the  free  list  and  increase  the  duty  on  pickles  from 
the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
in  a  short  time  the  Ainerican  people  will  be  eating  American-made 
pickles. 
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CAPERS. 

For  the  same  reasons  as  advocated  on  olive  oil,  we  would  recommend 
that  capers  in  bulk  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  that  capers  iu  glass  or 
earthenware  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem^  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent duty,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

MACARONI  AND  VERMICELLI. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  believing  that  the 
small  increase  of  duty  thereby  occasioned  will  not  be  felt  be  the  con- 
sumer, and  by  making  the  duty  specific  opportunities  for  fraud  and 
undervaluation  will  be  removed. 

PEASE,  MUSHROOMS,  AND  TABLE  SAUCES  (EITHER  IN  TIK  OB   GLASS). 

We  would  recommend  that  the  duty  be  changed  from  present  duty 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  these  articles 
are  luxuries,  and  the  increase  in  duty  will  not  be  harmful  to  anyone. 

VINEGAR. 

Vinegars  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in  earthenware  or  glass,  we 
think  should  bear  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Vinegars  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  in  hogsheads,  pipes,  puncheons,  casks,  or  barrels,  free. 
We  believe  that  the  only  vinegars  imported  are  malt,  wine,  and  fruit 
vinegars,  and  by  making  them  free  in  bulk,  and  imposing  on  them,  in 
e<arthenware  or  glass,  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  the  bottling,  packing, 
and  preparing  for  market  will  be  done  in  this  country. 

TEA. 

As  we  are  well  aware  that  this  Government  needs  to  increase  its  rev- 
enues, and  as  some  of  the  changes  we  have  requested  would  make  a 
decrease  to  some  extent,  we  think  a  fit  and  proper  item,  and  one  that 
should  pay  a  duty,  is  the  item  of  tea.  If  we  are  correctly  iutbrmed 
this  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  does  not  impose  a  duty  on 
tea,  and  one  of  the  serious  results  of  that  is  that  this  country  is  made 
a  dumping  ground  for  all  of  the  poor  trash  of  the  countries  that 
import  tea.  The  annual  importation  into  this  country,  we  understand, 
is  about  90,000,000  pounds,  and  we  believe  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  thereon  will  be  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  derive  a  revenue  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  judgment,  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound 
would  make  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  tea,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tea  is  an  article  that  pays  a 
large  profit,  both  to  the  importer,  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  retailer, 
and  this  duty  would  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  dealers  and  be  felt 
little,  if  any,  by  the  consumer.  We  further  recommend  that  the  pres- 
ent provision  for  the  exclusion  of  spurious  teas  be  retained. 

In  conclusion,  we  only  desire  to  say  that  in  a  general  way  we  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  specific  duties  where  practical,  instead  of  ad 
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valorem  duties;  and  it  is  our  experience  of  many  years  in  an  import- 
ing business  that  ad  valorem  duties  invariably  lead  to  undervalua- 
tion and  fraud  by  dealers  that  are  unscrupulous,  thereby  depriving  the 
Government  of  their  Just  dues  and  giving  au  unfair  advantage  to  the 
dishonest  importer  over  the  honest. 

Changes  in  tariff  requested  by  Eeidy  Murdoch  ^  Co, 


Articles. 


OliveH  in  brine,  in  bnik 

Olives,  in  jzlaHS 

Olive  oil,  nt  for  Ralad  purposes,  in  bulk  . 
Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  in  glass  . 

Preserves,  jams,  and  jellies 

Pickles 

Capers,  in  glass  or  earthenware 

Capers,  in  Sulk '... 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli 

Pease,  mnnhrooms,  and    table   sauces, 

either  in  tin  or  glass. 
Candied  citron,  lemon  and  orange  jieel. . . 
Tea 


Vinegar,  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in 

glass  or  earthenware. 
Vuiegsr,  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in 

hogsheads,  pipes,  puncheons,  casks,  or 

barrels. 


Present  (LnXy. 


20  per  cent 

do 

35  cents  per  gallon,  specific. . 

do 

30  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 


3r»  percent 

Free , 

7)  cents  per  gallon,  specific, 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
do 


Proposed  change. 


5  cents  per  gallon,  specific. 

40  per  cent. 

Free. 


4P  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 


Free. 

2  cents  iter  pound,  specific. 
45  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  pound,  specific. 
5  cents  per  pound,  specific. 
40  i>er  cent. 

Free. 


Eeh),  Murdoch  &  Co. 


EMPLOYEES   IN  OLIVE-PAGEIHG  TEABE  DESEBVE  PEOTECTION. 


Philadelphia,  January  11, 1897. 

OOMlSfflTTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

As  a  seller  of  olives  to  the  packing  trade,  I  permit  myself  to  remark 
that  my  opinion  is  that  the  large  interests  of  packers  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  claims  of  Galifornians.  It  is  a  fact  that  none  of  the  packers  are 
able  to  nse  California  olives  for  bottling  purposes,  and  if  they  were  of  a 
quality  which  would  permit  of  their  use  the  packers  could  not  obtain 
any  supplies,  as  they  are  comparatively  nil.  Although  there  may  be  a 
demand  in  California  for  the  home  i)roduct,  it  is  simply  because  of  their 
novelty,  and  if  they  were  sold  upon  the  Eastern  markets  upon  their 
merits  they  would  not  bring  a  tenth  of  the  price  of  the  Spanish.  This 
is  because  the  California  product  is  not  pickled  until  it  becomes  fully 
ripe,  and  therefore  is  of  various  brown  or  black  colors,  oily  and  soft, 
while  the  Spanish,  being  pickled  green,  is  of  uniform  color,  appetizing 
and  sound,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  In  size  the  California  olives  do 
not  equal  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish,  viz,  the  manzanilla.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  Greece,  which  really  produces  larger  olives  than  California, 
finds  that  her  fruit  must  be  dried  like  prunes  (consumed  in  this  country 
by  Italians)  and  will  not  stand  the  processing  necessary  to  fix  the  color 
and  firmness  of  the  Spanish,  that  California  can  hardly  expect  to  do 
better  than  Greece,  much  less  equal  Spain. 

I  think  I  can  be  borne  out  in  the  assertion  that  Spain  has  sent  more 
olives  direct  to  San  Francisco  during  the  past  five  years  than  the  whole 
United  State  has  produced.  And  I  am  informed  that  the  finer  hotels 
of  San  Francisco  regularly  serve  Spanish  olives  as  a  California  product. 

It  may  be  urged  by  Californians  that  there  are  many  trees  planted 
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in  that  State  which  will  come  into  bearing,  and  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  be  protected.  Such  statements  are  absolutely  misleading  as  for  as 
eating  olives  are  concerned,  just  as  one  is  misled  in  traveling  from 
Madrid  to  Seville  by  the  millions  of  olive  trees  along  the  road  side, 
when  not  5  per  cent  of  them  produce  eating  olives. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  practical,  existing  packing 
trade,  together  with  their  army  of  employees,  have  a  thousand  times 
greater  need  of  protection  by  being  assured  of  their  supplies  in  balk, 
either  free  of  duty  or  at  a  nominal  specific  duty,  than  are  the  needs  of 
California,  which  up  to  this  time,  and  prospective,  have  only  promises 
of  future  production. 

H.  C.  Nbwcomb. 


SPAHI8H  OLIVES  AHD  THE  GAIIPOBnU  PBODTIGT  BO  HOT 

HECESSAEILT  GOHELICT. 

Chicago,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  committee  composed 
of  California  fi*uit  growers  is  agitating  the  advisability  of  an  increased 
duty  on  Spanish  queen  olives.  The  present  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Considering  the  average  price  for  a  gallon  of  Spanish  queen 
olives  for  the  past  few  years  it  is  equivalent  to  about  7^  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  we  understand  that  the  committee  referred  to  above  request 
the  increase  to  about  20  cents  per  gallon  specific  duty. 

We  have  imported,  packed,  and  sold  Spanish  queen  olives  for  many 
years,  and  during  that  period  have  from  time  to  time  procured  samples 
of  the  California  product  with  the  view  of  possibly  substituting  same 
for  the  Spanish  product,  and  each  inquiry  about  and  experiment  with 
the  California  olives  confirmed  our  belief  that  they  could  never  take  the 
place  of  the  Spanish  queen  ohves  as  a  relish. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  we  see  no  necessity  why  California 
olive  growers  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  they  demand.  The 
Spanish  queen  olive  does  not  interfere  with  the  consumption  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  product,  nor  will  the  California  olive  ever  interfere  with  the 
so-called  Spanish  queen.  They  are  entirely  of  a  different  nature.  The 
California  olives  are  very  rich  and  nutritious,  and  can  and  will  be  used 
as  an  article  of  food,  equal  in  nutriment  to  meat  and  butter,  and  for  a 
high  grade  of  olive  oil,  whereas  the  pickled  Spanish  queen  olive  can 
only  be  used  as  a  relish. 

The  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  would  have  a  tendency  to  curtail  the 
consumption  of  the  Spanish  queen  olives,  because  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  on  the  average  value.  It  would  inter- 
fere very  materially  with  our  business  and  that  of  other  packers.  It 
would  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  our  force  of  labor  in  the  packing 
department  according  to  the  demand,  and  thus  throw  a  number  of 
experienced  workers  out  of  employment. 

The  increased  duty  would  not  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  Government,  because  the  importations  would  necessarily  be 
smaller.  We  believe  that  a  specific  duty  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, as  it  would  insure  a  uniform  valuation  for  all  importations.  As  to 
the  amount,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  5  to  7^  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
bulk  olives,  and  10  to  15  cents  per  gallon  on  olives  imported  in  glass 
bottles  or  jars,  to  protect  the  labor  interests. 

Glaseb,  Kohk  &  Co. 
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HEMOBIAL  SUBMITTED   BT  THE   MONABGH    OBAHGE  GOMPAHT 

OF  SUMPTEB  GOUVTT,  FLOBIDA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  framing  a  new  tariff  bill  we  request  your  favorable  consideration 
for  the  claims  of  the  orauge  and  lemon  growers  of  the  United  States. 
We  ask  that  an  added  duty  be  placed  upon  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
that  that  duty  be  specific.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons 
in  packages  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  every  cubic  foot  of  con- 
tents, or  fractional  part  thereof.  We  ask,  also,  that  in  case  importations 
are  made  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  the  duty  be  fixed  according  to  the  rates 
specified  for  boxes. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  duty  would  amount  to  less  than 
one-third  of  1  cent  per  orange,  and  still  less  per  lemon. 

In  support  of  the  claim  for  the  duty  on  oranges,  we  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  committee  to  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  to  orange  producers  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  competing  sources  of  supply  in  foreign 
lands.  By  an  official  report  made  to  the  State  Department,  published 
in  Consular  Report  No.  188  for  May,  1896,  pages  82  and  83,  it  is  stated 
that  the  wages  paid  in  the  Messina  district  are  as  follows :  "  For  pickers, 
30  cents  per  day;  for  packing-house  employees,  21  cents  per  day  of  ten 
hours.''  Under  our  different  conditions  we  pay  for  this  same  class  of 
labor  in  Florida  and  California  from  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  day,  the 
lower  wages  being  paid  for  boys.  It  will  appear  in  the  very  outset  that 
the  American  producer  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  placed  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  the  prices  he  must  pay  for  labor.  The  lower  wages 
prevail  not  alone  in  Italy  and  the  European  countries,  but  in  the  new 
sources  of  competition  in  Mexico  and  Jamaica. 

(2)  Disadvantages  in  freight  rates.  The  railway  freight  rate  from 
California  to  Chicago  is  the  same  as  from  Mexico  to  Chicago.  It  will 
appear  that  the  California  producer  is  subjected  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  above  referred  to.  The  average  cost  of  freight  from  the 
Mediterranean  sources  of  supply  to  New  York  is  from  30  to  31  cents 
per  box,  while  the  cost  of  all  freight  from  Florida  to  New  York  is  57 
cents  per  box.  The  freight  rates  from  Jamaica  to  New  York  would  be 
even  less  than  those  from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  It  will  be  observed 
right  here  that  a  tariff  of  50  cents  per  standard  Florida  box  of  2  cubic 
feet  of  contents  will  adjust  this  difference  in  freight  rates. 

(3)  While  the  immediate  result  of  a  tariff  somewhat  greater  than 
the  present  rate  upon  oranges  and  lemons  may  be  to  cause  a  slight 
rise  in  the  price,  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  will  give  a 
proper  encouragement  and  development  to  American  producers.  In 
Florida  and  California,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Louisiana,  there  are 
lands  as  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  oranges  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  a  serious  drawback  has  resulted 
from  the  severe  frosts  in  Florida  in  the  winter  of  1893-94.  If  adequate 
encouragement  is  given  to  these  localities  a  quantity  of  oranges  and 
lemons  will  be  produced  there  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  demand 
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for  this  country.  In  the  long  run  the  result  will  be  dinuuished  cost, 
not  only  at  the  sources  of  supply,  but  for  all  consumers  iu  the  United 
States. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  American  grower  by  the  rapid  increase  in  new  sources 
of  supply,  namely,  those  of  Mexico  and  Jamaica.  The  receipts  this 
season,  up  to  date,  from  Jamaica  of  oranges  have  been  234,690  barrels 
and  31,707  boxes,  while  the  shipments  from  Mexico  this  season  have 
been  large  enough  to  materially  aft'ect  the  prices  of  oranges  grown  io 
California  and  Florida. 

Theundersignedownsagroveof  900  acres,  located  inSamter  County, 
Fla.,  known  as  the  "Monarch  Grove."  It  is  the  largest  orange  grove 
in  the  world. 

The  Monarch  Orange  Company, 

Ealph  King,  Vice-President. 

STATEHENT  SUBMITTED  BT  DTJDLET  W.  ADAMS,  PBESIDEirr  OF 
THE  ELOEIDA  STATE  HOETICULTUEAL  SOGIETT. 

TanGekinb,  Oeange  County,  Fla., 

January  2^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fruit  industry  of  Florida,  that  it 
may  receive  the  consideration  its  importance  demands. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  in  the  State  of  Florida  2,810,324  bearing 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  of  nonbearing  (young)  7,710,127,  or  a  total 
of  orange  and  lemons,  10,520,451.  Between  1889  and  1895  this  number 
was  increased  to  12,000,000  or  more.  The  census  gives  the  crop  of 
oranges  for  1889  as  3,146,740  boxes  of  2  cubic  feet  each.  In  1894  the 
crop  reached  near  6,000,000.  On  February  8,  1895,  a  severe  freeze 
killed  the  tops  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  temporarily  cut  off 
the  product.  The  trees,  are  rapidly  recovering,  and  will  in  due  time 
equal  and  then  exceed  former  figures.  The  above-named  number  of 
trees,  with  liberal  new  plantings,  will  furnish  abundant  supplies  for 
the  whole  American  market  at  prices  satisfactory  to  all,  and  of  a  quality 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  encomium. 

The  average  cost  of  transporting  a  box  of  oranges  from  the  Florida 
grove  to  New  York,  Boston,  or  Washington  is  about  61  cents  by  all 
rail,  or  53  cents  by  rail  and  water.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  last 
year  we  imported  $0,183,593  worth  of  oranges  and  lemons  at  about 
one-half  that  freight  rate. 

The  Florida  crop  is  made  and  packed  with  labor  averaging  about  $1 
per  day,  while  Europe,  Jamaica,  and  Mexico  pay  labor  but  a  fraction 
of  that  sum.  Can  we  compete  ?  The  present  tariflF  of  8  cents  per  cubic 
foot  does  not  make  up  the  difference  in  freight  alone,  and  does  nothing 
for  labor.  It  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  protection,  or  even  as  a  revenue 
measure. 

To  place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  growers  we  need  at  least 
12^  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  equalize  freight,  and  as  much  more  to  equal- 
ize labor's  wages.  That  would  make  25  cents  per  cubic  foot.  As  a 
cubic  loot  contains  about  100  oranges  or  150  lemons,  that  rate  would  be 
one-fourth  cent  each,  or  3  cents  per  dozen  on  oranges,  or  one-sixth  of 
a  cent  each,  or  2  cents  per  dozen  on  lemons — a  suoi  that  certainly 
would  not  be  opiiressive  to  the  consumer,  even  if  the  whole  amoimt 
should  be  added  to  the  price,  a  condition  of  things  I  do  not  for  one 
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moment  admit.  That  rate  would  place  the  citrus  industry  on  a  sound 
basis  and  its  benefits  would  not  be  local,  for  the  majority  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves  are  owned  by  individuals  who  have  their  homes  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  As  an  example,  I  have  in  my  charge  a 
flourishing  orange  grove  owned  by  Bates  College,  in  Lewiston,  Me. 

Dudley  W.  Adams. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  LOUIS   GONTEKGIN   &  SON,  OF 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Kew  Yobk,  January  7,  1897. 

Committee  on, Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  was  fixed  equal 
to  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  tlie 
subject  and  in  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  was  reduced  to  8  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  capacity.  Have  circumstances  so  changed  as  to  justify  a  higher 
duty  than  in  the  existing  bill  ?  We  beg  to  cite  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
said  rates  of  duty  were  adopted  on  said  two  occasions. 

(1)  Danger  from  Mlling  frosts, — Since  then,  unfortunately,  it  has 
proved  a  reality  and  Florida  instead  of  having  now  a  crop  of  8,000,000 
to  10,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  scarcely  produces  100,000 
boxes.    Ko  dependence  can  therefore  be  placed  upon  fruit  crops. 

(2)  Cost  of  transportation, — While  it  is  true  that  the  freight  from 
California  to  the  seaport  States  is  heavier  than  the  freight  and  duty 
combined  from  the  Mediterranean,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  railroad  freight  to  the  West  and  Northwest  is  added  to  the 
latter,  California  can  market  her  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  at  an  advantage  of  30  to  50  cents  per  box.  About  the  same 
difiference  exists  in  favor  of  California  against  Mexican  oranges,  and, 
furthermore,  the  latter  fruit  is  marketed  before  California  oranges  are 
sweet  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  consumers. 

(3)  Rights  of  consumers. — If  the  West  and  Northwest  can  have  Cali- 
fornia oranges  and  lemons  cheaper  on  account  of  cheaper  transporta- 
tion, our  seaport  States  and  neighboring  States,  representing  30,000,000 
consumers  should  have  the  right  to  obtain  the  fruit  elsewhere  just  as 
cheap. 

(4)  Quality  of  fruit, — The  majority  of  the  California  oranges  consists 
of  the  so-called  navel  oranges,  which  are  superior  to  any  imported 
oranges,  and  are  preferred  on  occount  of  being  seedless  and  of  splendid 
appearance.  Such  fruit  generally  sells  in  our  seaport  States  at  $1.50 
to  83  per  box  higher  than  imported  oranges,  and  are  only  within  reach 
of  the  wealthy.  In  London,  England,  they  have  been  selling  recently 
equal  to  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  box,  while  Mediterranean  oranges  were 
selling  at  $1.60  for  the  same  box  capacity.  If  the  wealthy  can  enjoy 
the  luscious  California  oranges  and  pay  60  cents  to  $1  per  dozen  in 
fancy  stores,  the  masses  have  the  right  to  buy  twenty-five  imported 
oranges  for  26  cents  from  the  peddlers  or  fruit  stands.  California 
so-called  seedlings  and  Mediterranean  sweets,  inferior  to  the  navels, 
can  be  bought  just  as  cheap  in  the  West,  thus  placing  all  sections  of 
the  country  on  an  equal  footing.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  not  consid- 
ered luxuries, but  have  become  anecessity, and  all  doctors  recommend 
their  free  use  as  being  conducive  to  health  and  sobriety,  and  the  poor 
man's  child,  therefore,  should  have  the  privilege  of  buying  an  orange 
or  a  lemon  for  1  cent  as  the  wealthy  man's  child  can  affbrd  to  pay  5  to 
10  cents  for  a  California  orange  because  the  fruit  is  attractive  looking. 
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(5)  Marketing. — The  bulk  of  tlie  California  crop  is  marketed  from 
December  to  May.  In  the  summer  months  the  whole  country  has  to 
rely  on  the  importations  from  the  Mediterranean. 

(6)  Profits  (^groves, — It  is  openly  claimed  that  an  acre  in  oranges 
and  lemons  pays  the  California  growers  $500  to  $3,000,  which  profit 
does  not  look  like  requiring  to  be  enhanced  by  further  protection  when 
farmers  on  other  products  only  realize  from  $20  to  $70  to  the  acre. 

(7)  Protection  to  classes. — It  is  estimated  that  500,000  of  our  citizens, 
merchants,  brokers,  dealers,  jobbers,  truckmen,  peddlers,  laborers,  gro- 
cers, etc.,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New 
Orleans  are  depending  for  their  living  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  fruits,  and  their  interests  are  also  deserving  of 
Some  consideration. 

(8)  Transportation. — ^The  railroad  companies  and  our  coasting  steam- 
ers and  canals  derive  some  $2,000,000  in  the  transportation  of  foreign 
fruits. 

(9)  Effect  of  higher  duties. — Will  increase  the  cost  to  the  masses. 

(10)  Revenue. — Higher  duties  will  decrease  importations  and  reduce 
the  revenue  and  the  export  of  shocks. 

(11)  Benefit. — It  will  benefit  one  State  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  Union,  and  the  masses  will  be  the  sufferers. 

No  reason  is  therefore  apparent  to  justify  a  higher  duty,  and  we 
respectfully  beg  that  the  rate  be  continued  as  at  present,  axiding  the 
pomelo  or  so-called  grape  fruit  and  shaddocks  to  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes.  The  duty  should  be  continued  as  in  the  present  law  at  a  uni- 
form rate  per  cubic  foot  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  package,  it  being 
more  equitable. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  packages 
be  changed  to  specific,  and  be  made  the  same  as  the  committee  will 
decide  to  be  levied  on  the  fruit,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  countries  exporting  oranges  and  lemons  to  the  United  States  are 
purchasing  shocks  and  staves  &om  other  countries,  while  this  country 
can  furnish  them  with  all  they  need,  and  on  said  account  the  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  foreign  packages  was  inserted  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  retained  in  the*  Wilson  bill  as  an  inducement  to 
the  purchasing  of  shocks  in  this  country,  but  said  duty  has  proved 
insufficient. 

To  our  consular  agent  at  Sorrento,  Italy,  Francesco  Giampa,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  very  largely  increased  our  exports  of  shocks,  and 
Italy  now  imports  almost  as  many  shooks.as  she  exports  boxes  of  fruit 
to  this  country,  which  were  formerly  supplied  by  Austria.  The 
Austrian  mills,  however,  are  waging  a  bitter  war  against  our  shocks. 
They  have  reduced  the  price,  and  through  the  press  are  causing  preju- 
dice against  our  shocks  and  through  influence  went  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Catania,  Sicily,  to  impose  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  freight  and  charges  on  American  shocks,  to  which  unjust  dis- 
crimination the  attention  of  our  Secretary  of  State  has  been  duly 
called. 

Spain,  the  next  largest  exporting  country  to  the  United  States  of 
oranges  and  lemons  and  the  largest  exporters  of  grapes  and  onions,  buys 
all  her  shocks  and  staves  from  other  countries  and  none  from  us. 

If  countries  shipping  to  the  United  States  are  not  disposed  to  recip- 
rocate they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  we  therefore  submit  the 
following  schedules  to  your  wise  consideration: 

OraDgeB,  lemons,  limes,  pomelo  or  so-called  grape  fruit,  and  Fhaddockn,  in  pack- 
ages, at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  cnbic  foot  of  capacity ;  in  bulk,  that  is  to  say  loose 
and  not  in  packages,  $1.50  per  1,000;  and  in  additioii  thereto  a  duty  at  the  rate  of 
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8  cents  per  cnbic  foot  of  capacity  npon  tlie  boxes,  barrels,  and  all  other  styles  of 
packages  of  forei^  growth  and  manufacture  containing  said  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape  fruit,  and  shaddocks:  Provided,  That  the  thin  wood,  socall^,  comprising  the 
sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks,  may  bo  reimported 
in  completed  form,  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  what  is  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture. 

The  word  "  bulk,"  although  clear  enough,  was  interpreted  by  a  lawyer 
to  mean  oranges  and  lemons  thrown  into  boxes  or  barrels  without  being 
wrapped  in  paper  nor  properly  packed,  to  which  he  claimed  the  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  applied.  Our  senior  had  the  honor  to  appear  as 
a  witness  for  the  Government  and  procured  for  the  appraisers  all  the 
witnesses  against  said  wrong  interpretation,  and  although  the  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful  we  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  modification  as 
a  protection  for  the  future. 

We  also  beg  to  suggest  that  the  free  list  (387)  where  the  following 
wording  appears  "  including  shooks  when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes," 
should  read  ^^  including  staves  and  shooks  when  returned  as  barrels  or 
boxes,"  for  the  reason  that  staves  are  used  for  barrels  and  the  existing 
clause  includes  only  shooks. 

Grapes,  in  packages^  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity 
of  the  packages;  and  in  addition  thereto  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  upon  the  packages  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture  containing  such  grapes. 

.  We  again  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  McKin- 
ley  law  it  was  claimed  and  granted  that  the  capacity  meant  the  quan- 
tity of  grapes  in  the  barrels  excluding  the  cork  dust  for  packing.  Our 
domestic  grapes  are  satisfactory  to  the  masses,  and  the  whole  country 
is  supplied  on  an  equal  footing.  Spain  should  reciprocate  and  buy  her 
barrels  and  boxes  in  this  country. 

The  importation  of  bananas  is  increasing  immensely  and  offers  a  good 
source  for  revenue.  With  an  importation  of  15,000.000  to  17,000,000 
bunches,  a  small  duty  of  5  cents  a  bunch  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  Said  firuit  to  be  restored  to  the  free  list  by  reci- 
procity. 

Pineapples,  $5  per  1,000,  a  considerable  number  being  grown  in 
Florida. 

Onions,  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Plums,  prunes,  prunelles,  cherries,  figs,  raisins,  and  all  other  dried 
fruits  and  dried  grapes,  2J  cents  per  pound.  Said  duty  will  not  affect 
consumers  and  will  increase  the  revenue. 

Currants  from  Greece  and  all  other  countries,  2  cents  per  pound. 
Kone  are  grown  in  the  United  States.  To  be  placed  on  the  free  list  by 
reciprocity. 

Dates,  2  cents  per  pound.  None  grown  in  this  country.  To  be 
placed  on  the  free  list  by  reciprocity. 

Walnuts  and  filberts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound,  and 
shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Almonds  not  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound,  and  shelled,  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Peanuts  unshelled,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  shelled,  2  cents  per  pound. 

By  placing  a  high  duty  on  shelled  nuts  a  very  large  number  of  our 
boys  and  girls  will  find  employment. 

Brazil  nuts,  2  cents  per  pound.  None  grown  here.  To  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  by  reciprocity. 

Gocoannts  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  many  hands  are 
employed  for  dessicating  purposes,  confections,  etc. 
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Olives,  green  or  prepared,  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Olive  oil,  pare,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  $1  per  gallon.  Adulterated 
olive  oil,  $2  per  gallon.  Pure  olive  oil  to  be  reduced  to  35  cents  per 
gallon  by  reciprocity.    Olive  oil  for  machinery  purposes,  free. 

Cheese,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Macaroni,  vermicilli,  and  all  similar  preparations,  2  cents  per  pound. 
Several  domestic  manufactories  have  been  obliged  to  close  and  many 
others  will  follow  unless  the  above  protection  be  granted. 

Low-grade  still  wines,  pure,  $1  per  gallon.  High-grade  still  wines, 
pure,  $2.50  per  gallon.  Adulterated  still  wines,  $5  per  gallon.  To  be 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  $1.25  per  gallon,  respectively,  for  the 
pure,  by  reciprocity.  The  masses  are  satisfied  with  our  domestic  wines. 
A  heavier  tax  on  wines  will  increase  the  revenue  and  open  the  way  to 
reciprocity.    The  importation  of  adulterated  wines  should  be  stopped. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  power  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations  through  our  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers,  or  through  special  commissioners,  within  limits  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  tariff. 

Specific  duties  should  be  adopted  wherever  practicable  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  revenue.  Foreign  shippers  as  a  rule,  it  is  said,  consider  it 
smart  to  undervalue  goods,  which  has  driven  honest  American  mer- 
chants from  the  field,  foreign  agents  supplanting  them,  and  while  said 
agents  have  become  millionaires,  the  Americans  have  been  gradually 
drifting  toward  the  poorhouse.  Specific  duties  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
right  thing  apparently,  the  poor  man's  requirements  being  subject  to 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  those  of  the  wealthy,  the  masses  of  the  people 
being  the  largest  consumers,  domestic  competition  will  eventually  rec- 
tify the  evil,  supplying  them  at  lower  prices  than  under  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  thus  giving  tbem  more  employment. 

Louis  Oontenoin  &  Son. 


STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED  BT  GHABLES  £.  JOBALEMOH,  IMPQBTEB, 

OP  ITEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 

]N^EW  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Last  year  we  imported  from  Sicily  about  3,400,000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  the  freight  on  which  is  about  35  cents  per  box  and  the  duty 
at  8  cents  per  cubic  foot,  say,  20  to  22  cents  per  box.  (Rebates  for 
American  shocks,  etc.,  not  calculated  in  this.)  This  enormous  impor- 
tation was  not  needed  for  consumption,  but  the  quantity  arrived  at  was 
brought  about  by  manipulation  of  bankers'  credits  and  giving  advances 
more  than  requisite.  The  result  of  this  past  year  has  been  the  acquir- 
ing of  wealth  in  Sicily  through  the  system  of  letters  of  credit  and  to 
the  detriment  of  American  dealers.  Also,  all  the  importers  existing 
under  this  misappropriation  of  funds  and  credits  have  lost  their  all; 
but  the  Italian  agencies  here,  while  they  have  presumably  lost  all. they 
thought  they  had,  the  loss  falls  on  American  bankers  or  their  agencies. 

We  have  had  disastrous  results  from  the  advancing  business,  both 
to  foreign  importers  and  American  producers.  This  system  of  advan- 
cing money  in  Sicily  has  about  swamped  our  biggest  importers,  and 
made  big  losses  to  bankers,  and  also  has  caused  the  American  producer 
great  loss  in  consequence  of  same. 
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Take  the  enormous  imx>orts  from  Sicily  and  the  small  exports  to  the 
same  island,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  our  country  is  not  receiving  a 
proportion  in  trade  between  nations.  The  boxes  received  during  this 
past  year  have  not  come  in  ships  of  our  own  country.  Every  cent  per- 
taining to  the  net  result  of  the  sale  of  these  goods,  except  the  small 
duty  of,  say,  20  cents  per  box,  has  left  this  country.  California,  the 
factor  against  this  small  penalty,  takes  from  the  East  by  rail  and  steam 
more  than  equal  her  shipments  to  the  coast  line.  .  It  is  a  fact  that  sea- 
board cities  like  ours  naturally  incline  toward  a  low  rate  of  duty  on 
anything  they  can  buy  and  sell  to  the  West.  California,  on  fruit,  can 
supply  the  East  at  a  moderate  price  on  oranges  and  lemons,  but  the 
fact  must  not  slip  your  minds  that  to  transport  this  fruit  there  is  a  long 
haul  through  a  desert  land,  with  no  local  traffic  to  compensate,  up  to 
the  Missouri  River.  Therefore  a  tariff  should  be  enacted  on  foreign 
oranges  and  lemons  to  compensate  the  railroad  companies  and  mer- 
chants equal  to  the  same  basis — or,  better  still,  higher  than  imported. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  years,  say  five,  when  we  can  get  along  with- 
out any  duty.  It  lies  with  supply  and  demand,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  mentioned  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  but  you  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  a  rail  haul  of  3,000  miles  can  not  be  accomplished  as 
cheap  as  3,000  miles  by  water;  and  also  you  must  remember  that  every 
inch  hauled  from  California  to  the  East  means  so  much  money  in  our 
own  pockets,  whereas  a  haul  from  a  foreign  country  goes  in  foreign 
ships,  and  the  freight,  less  port  charges,  goes  away  from  us  completely 
and  the  wages  paid  are  not  spent  here,  but  paid  to  the  seamen  for  their 
round  trip,  which  does  not  end  here. 

To  keep  out  undesirable  fruit  and  make  things  on  a  basis  wherein 
the  freight  and  duty  should  equal  California  freight,  which  is  90  cents 
per  box  to  New  York,  you  should  put  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons 
from  foreign  countries  to  equal  this,  say,  20  to  25  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and, 
with  the  freight,  it  will  equal  California  freight. 

This  is  not  protection,  but  adjustment.  Some  may  claim  it  should 
be  more,  but  I  think  this  would  suffice  to  stop  poor  fruit  from  coming 
here,  and  everything  would  adjust  itself  and  we  would  be  on  a  fair 
commercial  basis. 

I  wish  to  make  a  notation  here  in  regard  to  bananas.  These  goods 
come  in  free  now,  presumably  for  the  reason  we  can  not  raise  them  here. 
The  enormous  importations  of  this  fruit  during  the  past  five  years  have 
caused  more  injury  to  the  homegrown  fruit  than  anything  else.  Peo- 
pje  who  now  are  accustomed  to  eating  bananas  would  not  know  any 
difference  in  their  retail  price  if  the  Government  put  a  duty  of  25  cents 
per  bunch  on  them.  This  duty  would  shut  out  culls  and  undesirable 
fruit  and  be  an  incentive  for  bringing  good  fruit  and  bar  out  all 
board  of  health  seizures  and  poor  fruit.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  bananas  should  come  here  free  and  stop  the  sale  of  our  greatest 
American  fruit  product,  the  apple.  Say  12,000,000  bunches  last  year, 
at  25'cents  per  bunch,  would  give  a  revenue  of  $3,000,000,  and  if  this 
duty  cut  down  the  imports  half  it  would  have  the  same  effect  either  way. 

The  memorial  of  the  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  wherein  it  states  that  Cali- 
fornia oranges  are  beyond  foreign  competition  as  to  quality  is  a  delusion. 
The  navel  orange  by  its  size  may  be  prohibitive  to  the  masses,  but  the 
orange  product  of  all  grades,  including  the  navel,  can  be  sold  to  the 
consumer  as  cheap  as  anything  grown.  The  members  of  the  Fruit 
Buyers'  Union,  as  represented  by  this  committee,  do  not  want  Califor- 
nia or  American  competition. 
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If  we  in  New  York  city  can  not  shij)  foreign  fruit  West,  our  occupa- 
tion is  gone.  That  is  the  shoe  that  pinches.  If  you  protect  us  in  the 
United  States  a  few  years,  we  won't  want  a  foreign  orange  or  lemon, 
and  it  will  be  to  the  good  of  the  whole  country  instead  of  a  sectional, 
selfish  memorial,  as  presented  by  the  Fruit  Buyers'  Union. 

I  do  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  put  a  duty  on  these  goods  mentioned. 

CHAS.  £.  JOBAL£MON, 

103  Barclay  street. 


FOREIOK  FKUIT  IMPOKTATIOHS. 

Streatob,  III.,  December  J26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  interested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  growing  of  oranges 
and  lemons  in  California,  and  consequently  write  you  relating  to  the 
provisions  in  the  new  tariff  bill  concerning  the  same.  As  yon,  perhaps, 
well  know,  oranges  and  lemons  are  quite  freely  imported  into  Eastern 
States,  but  the  same  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  grown  in  California, 
Under  the  present  tariff  law  it  is  almost  imx)ossible  to  compete  with 
imported  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  Eastern  market  on  account  of  the 
rates  from  California  to  New  York  being  much  higher  than  they  are  by 
water  from  Spain  and  Italy.  I  think  I  fairly  represent  the  feelings  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  when  I  say  that  it  is  their  unanimons 
request  that  the  tariff  on  these  fruits  be  increased  to  at  least  what  they 
were  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

F.  M.  Eyon. 

FLOEIDA'S  NEED& 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  ii^  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  one  of  the  leading  orange  growers  of  Florida,  though  not  a  resi- 
dent of  that  State,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  importance  of  giving  greater  protection  to  Florida  and  California 
oranges.  As  you  know,  two-thirds  of  the  orange  crop  of  Florida  was 
destroyed  two  years  ago  by  frost,  and  all  the  groves  in  the  State  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  of  the  extreme 
southern  counties.  Competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  together 
with  low  rates  of  freight  and  the  present  low  tariff  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  successful  and  profitable  orange  growing  in  that  State, 
and  keep  from  the  American  table  the  richest  orange  grown  in  the 
world.  No  State  in  the  Union  needs  protection  more  than  does  Florida 
at  this  time.  You  will  readily  realize  this  when  you  remember  that  the 
orange  crop  of  Florida  three  years  ago  amounted  to  more  than  5,000,000 
boxes,  while  this  year  it  will  be  less  than  200,000.  I  but  voice  the 
desires  of  orange  growers  of  Florida  when  I  ask  your  committee  to 
place  a  duty  on  foreign  oranges  of  at  least  75  cents  per  box,  and  thus 
your  committee  will  encourage  the  planting  out  of  new  groves  in  Florida 
and  the  development  of  orange  growing  in  the  United  States. 

Jambs  E.  Howe,  M.  C. 
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GRAPE  FRUIT  AND  0RAN(5}ES. 

STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED  BT  HOH.  S.   H.   SPABKMAH,  A  REPB£> 
SEKTATIVE  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  FLOBIDA. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  January  ll^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  orange  growers  of  Florida  desire  grape  fruit  placed  on  the  datia- 
ble  list  along  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
fiiiit  known  as  grape  fruit,  which  is  one  of  the  citrus  family,  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes.  The  production  of 
the  grape  fruit  is  on  the  increase  in  Florida^  and  very  likely  in  other 
X)ortions  of  the  country  where  the  citrus  family  is  grown,  while  at  the 
same  time  this  fruit  is  now  being  imported,  as  I  am  informed,  in  large 
quantities  from  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries. 

I  was  requested  to  ask  that  the  daty  on  the  class  of  fruit  above  men- 
tioned be  increased  to  at  least  $1  per  box,  but  as  the  California  orange 
growers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bowers,  Member  of 
ongress  from  the  Seventh  district  of  that  State,  have  asked  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  be  increased  to  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  boxes 
containing  less  than  2J  cubic  feet,  and  to  $2.50  per  1,000  when  brought 
in  bulk  or  in  boxes  of  more  than  2^  cubic  feet,  I  will  indorse  that 
request. 

The  growth  of  the  orange  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  such,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  warrant  this 
increase,  while  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  inferior  fruit 
imported  has  become  suflQciently  great  to  justify  the  committee  and 
Congress  in  considering  the  advisability  of  a  large  increase  in  the  duty 
on  this  fruit.  From  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  such  a  course  would 
seem  advisable. 

S.  M.  Spabkman,  M.  C. 

LEMONS. 

(Paragraph  216.) 

STATEMEKT  submitted  BT  F.  A.  KEITDALL,  OF  GLEVELAin),  OHia 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  29^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  a  party  of  Cleveland  gentlemen,  encour- 
aged by  the  McKinley  bill,  which  protected  in  a  fair  measure  citrus 
fruits,  made  a  venture  in  California  and  bought  125  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  the  raising  of  lemons,  and  have  about  10,000  trees,  most  of 
which  are  in  bearing.  They  have  expended  $40,000  in  developing  the 
enterprise.  We  find  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Wilson  bill 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  let  the  fruit  rot  on  the  ground  than  to  ship  it  as 
far  east  as  Chicago,  owing  to  the  competition  of  cheap  Sicily  lemons  that 
are  brought  over  here,  packed  by  cheap  labor  and  carried  in  tramp 
steamers.  This,  with  the  cheap  freights  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
the  low  tariff',  enables  the  foreign  goods  to  be  laid  down  in  Chicago 
and  this  place  cheaper  than  our  freight  bills.    While  the  Sicily  fruit 
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is  inferior  to  ours,  yet  the  multitude  will  buy  it  in  preference  to  higher 
priced  superior  fruit. 

In  revising  the  tariff  laws  I  trust  that  due  regard  will  be  had  for  the 
California  fruit  interests,  where  much  capital  has  been  invested  which 
will  become  a  dead  loss  to  investors,  unless  we  have  some  protection 
against  these  conditions  which  now  threaten  us. 

F.  A.  Kendall. 

FRUIT  AND  NUTS, 

STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  FRUIT  BUTEES'  UHIOH  OF  HEW 

YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  of  this  city,  an  incorporated  commercial 
body,  composed  of  members  of  all  branches  of  the  fruit  trade,  and  rep- 
resenting, therefore,  handlers  of  domestic  produce  as  well  as  dealers  in 
foreign  fruit  and  nuts,  petition  your  honorable  body  to  leave  unchanged 
and  undisturbed  the  existing  tariff  duties  on  fruit  (green  and  dried) 
and  nuts,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Any  change  in  tariff  duties  will  disturb  business  arrangements 
already  perfected,  and,  besides  entailing  losses  upon  the  trade^  will 
deter  merchants  from  embarking  into  enterprises  looking  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  business.  The  business  disturbances  inseparable  from  t^iriff 
revision  and  the  serious  interruptions  which  would  inevitably  follow 
any  radical  increase  in  tariff  duties  must  work  injury  to  everyone 
engaged  in  the  traffic. 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  an  increase  in  tariff*  duties  will  not 
benefit  home  producers.  Indeed,  an  increase  in  such  duties  would 
ultimately  work  injury  to  the  very  interests  which  protective  tariffs 
are  designed  to  protect  and  foster. 

The  production  of  fruit  and  nuts  in  California,  as  shown  by  the  mem- 
orandum attached,  has  already  reached  such  enormous  proportions  that 
the  value  of  the  products  exported  to  European  countries  is  consider- 
able. What  the  total  production  of  this  State  alone  will  be  in  a  few 
years  baffles  computation.  Manifestly,  if  it  be  found  necessary  or 
expedient  to  export  these  products  now,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  export  them  as  the  production  increases. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  every  fair-minded  person  conversant  with  the 
subject  that  the  interests  of  our  home  i)roducer8  can  be  best  subserved 
by  the  extension  of  our  export  business,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  impo- 
sition of  high  tariff  duties  upon  the  importation  of  the  products  of  the 
countries  to  which  we  seek  to  export  our  products  will  retard  rather 
than  promote  the  business.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  action  on  our 
part  would  provoke  foreign  countries  into  the  adoption  of  retaliatory 
measures  which  might  destroy  our  export  business  altogether. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  be  our  production  of  fruit  what  it  may,  we  can 
not  hope  to  sell  our  products  to  the  fruits-growing  countries  of  Europe, 
such  as  Italy  and  Spain. 

We  concede  that  our  exports  of  fruit  and  kindred  products  to  Italy 
and  Spain  will  never  be  considerable  (although  peanuts  are  regularly 
exported  to  these  countries);  but  our  exports  of  machinery  and  manu- 
factured goods  are  already  large.  Last  year  the  value  of  our  imports 
from  Italy  was  $20,000,000,  and  the  value  of  our  exports  $I6,0UO,000. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Italian  Govornment  would  accept  the 
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imposition  by  the  United  States  of  high  tariff  duties  on  the  fruit  prod- 
ucts of  Italy,  without  adopting  similar  measures  applicable  to  thoFe 
products  which  we  now  send  to  them. 

Italy  is  cited  merely  for  the  purx)ose  of  illustration,  and  because  of 
the  common  erroneous  belief  that  our  exports  to  that  country  are  insig- 
nificant.   The  argument  is  susceptible  of  generaf  application. 

We  desire  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  growers . 
of  oranges  in  California  are  not  benefited  by  high  tariff  duties  on 
foreign  oranges  nor  injured  by  low  duties  on  them.  The  oranges  grown 
in  California  are  of  superior  quality  and  are  so  much  more  attractive 
in  appearance  than  the  oranges  imported  from  foreign  countries  that 
the  two  products  are  scarcely  competitive.  In  the  West  the  California 
oranges,  when  obtainable,  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  oranges. 
In  the  East,  the  fancy  varieties  of  California  oranges  are  in  good  demand 
and  command  high  prices.  But  for  this  very  reason  they  are  regarded 
as  the  rich  man's  fruit,  and  the  cheaper  oranges  of  foreign  countries 
are  looked  upon  as  the  fruit  for  the  masses. 

The  extent  of  the  traffic  in  exporting  apples  is  also  worthy  of  your 
attention.  From  January  1, 1896,  to  October  1  of  the  same  year,  there 
were  exported  to  England  and  Europe  from  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,  13,744,543  pounds  of  dried  apples  and  2,633,927  barrels  of  green 
apples.    During  the  same  period  there  were  also  exported  from  this 

Jort  to  England  and  Europe,  fruits  other  than  apples  of  the  value  of 
1,700,000,  and  nuts  of  the  value  of  $79,000. 

This  country,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  imports  from  Spain  by 
way  of  England,  considerable  quantities  of  oranges  and  other  products. 
Hence  the  imposition  of  high  tariff  duties  upon  fruit  and  kindred 
products  would  affect  not  alone  business  done  with  Italy  and  Spain, 
but  as  well  that  transacted  with  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  other  European  countries,  and  our  immense  export  traffic  with  these 
countries  would  be  disturbed  and  its  .growth  retarded. 

Southern  California  has  now  1,260,964  trees  bearing  fruit,  which  pro- 
duced in  1896  2,500,000  boxes  oranges,  of  which  some  60,000  boxes 
were  exported  to  Europe;  also  1,742,501  trees  under  cultivation,  which 
in  two  or  three  years  will  yield  about  5,000,000  boxes  oranges. 

She  has  300,000  prune'  trees,  which  produced  in  1896  80,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes,  of  which  about  3,000,000  pounds  were  exported  to 
Europe;  750,000  trees  are  under  cultivation,  which  in  about  three  years 
will  yield  the  enormous  quantity  of  320,000,000  i)ounds. 

Also,  269,466  lemon  trees  bearing  fruit,  which  produced  this  year 
300,000  boxes,  of  which  none  were  exported;  927,738  trees  under  culti- 
vation, which  in  three  or  four  years  from  now  will  yield  nearly  2,000,000 
boxes. 

Also,  700,000  trees  of  various  dried  fruits,  which  produced  in  1896 
62,094,200  pounds  of  dried  fruit;  5,000,000 pounds  were  exported.  But 
there  are  under  cultivation  900,000  trees,  which  in  a  few  years  will  pro- 
duce over  2,000,000,000  pounds. 

Also,  33,000  fig  trees,  which  yielded  in  1896  1,300,000  pounds  of  figs; 
there  are  under  cultivation  37,973  trees,  which  in  a  few  years  will  yield 
2,500,000  pounds.    None  exported. 

Also,  85,898  olive  trees  are  bearing  fruit;  but  856,000 trees  are  under 
cultivation,  which  in  a  few  years  will  yield  an  immense  crop,  and  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 

Also,  3,500  almond  trees  are  bearing  fruit,  and  gave  in  1896  2,500,000 
pounds  of  almonds. 

Also,  11,300  walnut  trees,  which  produced  in  1896  10,000  bags  of 
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walnats ;  uuder  cultivation  160,000  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  will  yield 
a  very  large  quantity. 

Also,  liad  a  crop  this  year  of  88,196,000  x)ounds  of  raisins  and 
10,000,000  pounds  dried  grapes,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  three  or 
four  times  as  large. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing  tariff  duties 
are  sufficiently  heavy,  and  we  humbly  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
forbear  from  increasing  them.- 

We  ask  no  change  except  the  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duties,  and  no  reduction.  We  request  only  that  the  existing  schedule 
remain  in  force. 

F.  E.  Franke, 
Ant.  Zuella, 
Victor  L.  Zoin, 

Committee, 


SUMMER  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NURSERY 

STOCK. 

COPT  OF  GOMHUNIGATIOK  SENT  TO  THE  HIGHIOAV  MEMBEBS  OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  EEFEESEKTATIVES. 

A  communication  from  the  horticulturists  of  St.  Clair  County  was 
referred  to  this  committee,  who  have  carefully  considered  it,  and  do 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

limolvedf  That  the  Becretary  of  this  society  address  each  of  the  Michigan  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

''The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  annual  meeting  in  Grand  Rapide, 
December  2,  1896,  respectfully  calls  your  attention  to  the  taritf  laws  regarding  sam- 
mer  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nursery  stock,  ^hich,  as  they  now  exist,  allow  these 
products  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  while  our  own  ganleners 
and  farmers  are  re<juired  to  pay  duty  for  sending  products  into  Canada,  amounting, 
in  the  case  of  berries,  to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  correspondingly  large  dntiea  upon 
all  other  such  fruits  and  nursery  stock.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  nardship  and  s 
tax  upon  our  x)eople,  from  which  they  should  be  relieved,  and  we  ask  that  yon  give 
the  matter  immediate  attention,  with  a  view  to  so  amending  our  laws  as  to  correct 
the  evil." 

W.  W.  Tract, 
J.  F.  Taylor, 

W.  W.  EORK, 

Committee. 

ZANTE  CURRANTS. 

(Paragraph  217.) 

STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED   BT  HOH.  D.  K.  BOTASSI,  COlTSUIr 
OEITEBAL  OF  GREECE,  IN  ITEW  TOEK. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  2j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  begs  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  committee  the  following  remarks  on  the  import  duty  on 
Greek  currants,  or  Zante  currants,  as  they  are  usually  called  by  the 
trade. 

The  import  duty  from  1872  to  1890  was  1  cent  per  pound.  By  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  currants  were  placed  on  the  free  list.    By  the  Wilson 
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bill  of  1894  they  were  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  and  a  duty  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound  was  imposed. 

Greek  or  Zante  currants  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  Mr.  McKinley 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  produced  in  this  country.  The  Zante 
currant  is  an  exclusive  product  of  Greece.  Repeated  efforts  have  long 
been  made  to  grow  it  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  California,  but 
they  have  proved  futile.  In  fact  even  in  Greece  they  will  only  thrive 
within  a  narrow  strip  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  in 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  The  capricious  nature 
of  the  genus  of  this  plant  is  well  known,  and  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  product  of  currants  is  thus  confined  in  space  and  limited  in 
quantity. 

The  currant  is  not  an  article  of  luxury,  but  a  raw,  nutritious  substance, 
largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country  as  a  seasoning  of  bread- 
stuff's, sauces,  and  cakes.  Its  stimulating  and  warming  properties  ren- 
der it  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  tasty  food,  anil  it  is  cheaper  than  flour. 

Zante  currants  must  not  be  confused  with  raisins  or  dried  grapes. 
They  have  nothing  in  common.  In  fact,  while  raisins  and  grapes  are 
articles  of  luxury  for  the  table,  Greek  currants  are  an  article  exclusively 
for  the  kitchen.  This  was  abundantly  proved  before  the  Board  of 
United  States  Appraisers  in  March,  1896,  when  the  most  searching 
inquiry  was  made  and  expert  testimony  taken  by  said  Board,  which 
Anally  gave  a  decision  that  Zante  currants  were  neither  raisins  nor 
dried  grapes. 

The  present  duty  on  Zante  currants  is  1.^  cents  per  pound.  It  is  a 
most  exorbitant  duty  for  an  article  which  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  any  product  of  the  United  States.  It  actually  amounts  to 
about  150  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece.  Greece  takes  exclusively  from  the  United  States  all  the  refined 
petroleum  that  is  consumed  in  the  Kingdom.  The  confirmation  by  your 
committee  of  the  exorbitant  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  Greek  cur- 
rants will  cause  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  importations  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  trade  in  general  between  this  country  and  Greece. 

The  annual  import  of  Greek  currants  into  the  United  States  amounts 
on  an  average  to  33,000,000  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  for 
this  season  have  arrived  already,  and  up  to  October  31  they  amounted 
to  a  little  over  16,000,000  pounds  on  account  of  the  heavy  duty.  For 
revenue  purposes  the  duties  collected  from  Greek  currants  are  an 
entirely  insignificant  item  to  a  budget  of  a  great  country  like  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  a  very  important  item  to  a  poor  country  like 
Greece. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  most  respectfully  suggested  to  your  com- 
mittee to  place  Greek  or  Zante  currants  on  the  free  list  as  they  were  in 
the  tariff*  act  of  1890. 

D.  N.   BOTASSI, 

Consul' General  of  Greece. 

BUTT  SHOULD  HOT  BE  FROHIfimVE. 

Ubbana,  Ohio,  January  i,  1897. 

GOHHITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Being  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  currants,  but  it  not 
being  convenient  for  us  to  appear  before  the  committee,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  personally  on  the  subject. 
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We  learu  that  California  interests  will  insist  upon  a  daty  of  2^  cents 
per  pound  on  currants,  which  would  be  practically  prohibitive.  This 
we  would  not  deem  advisable. 

Currants  do  not  come  directly  in  competition  with  California  prod* 
nets,  yet  they  doubtless  to  some  extent  curtail  the  sale  of  raisins.  For 
this  reason  we  think  there  should  be  a  duty  on  them  that  is  protective, 
but  not  prohibitive,  and  we  think  1  cent  to  1^  cents  x)or  pound  would 
meet  every  requirement. 

You  will  no  doubt  have  elaborate  arguments  by  importers  in  favor 
of  the  free  entry  of  this  article,  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  produced  in  this  country.  This  is  true,  yet  as  we  have  indicate 
above,  it  curtails  the  use  of  an  article  that  is  produced  in  this  country. 

We  believe  it  would  not  be  a  mistake  to  provide  for  q,  moderate  pro- 
tective duty  on  currants;  but  large  interests  would  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed should  the  duty  be  prohibitive. 

W.  H.  MABvm  &  Co. 


ALMONDS. 

(Paragraph  221.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MR.  P.  B.  ABMBTBOVQ,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Abmstbgno  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  almond 
growers  of  California  met  in  convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
board  of  horticulture  on  the  1st  day  of  December  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  action  in  regard  to  making  their  industry  and  business  wants 
known.  The  almond  growers  of  California  have  invested  in  their  busi- 
ness between  flO^OOOjOOO  and  $15,000,000.  Most  of  the  orchards  were 
planted  at  a  time  when  prices  were  higher  by  60  or  70  per  cent  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  growing  of  almonds  in  California  has  brought 
down  the  price  from  30  cents  to  about  10  cents. 

The  almond  growers  of  California  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
I  would  say  that  at  no  time  or  under  no  tariff  has  the  almond  groirer 
been  protected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  our  business  from  suf- 
fering. Take  my  own  case  for  instance.  I  have  probably  the  second 
largest  almond  property  in  the  world.  I  have  invested  $375,000  iu 
that  business.  The  orchard  has  been  planted  for  nine  years,  and  in  no 
single  year  or  any  condition  have  I  received  one  cent  of  profit. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  ask! 

Mr.  ARMSTRONa.  We,  as  a  convention,  have  asked  the  duty  to  be 
fixed  at  6  cents  instead  of  3  as  it  is  to-day.  The  tariff  of  1843— if  yoa 
will  just  bear  with  me  one  minut« — made  the  duty  on  alttu>nd8  3  cents, 
of  1861, 4  cents,  and  there  was  not  an  almond  grown  iu  California  at 
that  time.  The  McKinley  bill  fixed  it  at  5  cents  and  the  Wilson  bill  at 
3  cents. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  want  1  cent  additional! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  want  a  duty  of  6  jcentjs  *4>  pou^^  and  10  cents  on 
shelled  almonds. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  rapidly  does  this  industry  progress  from  the 
start  until  it  is  productive! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  hard  to  say.  I  think  I  answer  it  in  my  own 
case.  I  have  owned  my  own  orchard,  for  going  on  nine  years — ^it  has 
been  nine  years  this  month — and  we  have  never  got  oa;e  dollar  pi^At 
out  of  that. 
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Mr.  Gbosybnob.  I  mean  how  soon  do  yon  get  the  product  after 
planting  t 

Mr.  ABMSTBONa.  In  about  five  years  or  six  years  it  begins  to  bear, 
bnt  it  takes  a  great  nnmber  of  years — ^like  an  orange  or  a  lemon — ^to  get 
it  into  fnll  bearing. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  many  ponnds  of  almonds  were  produced  in 
California  last  yeart 

Mr.  ABMSTBONa.  About  5,500,000  pounds,  and  the  importation  is 
about  10,000,000  pounds,  if  we  take  in  the  unshelled,  but  I  would  be 
very  glad 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  duty  you  propose  to  put  on  almonds  is  about  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  almonds  abroad! 

Mr.  Abmstbong.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  TtJBNBB.  The  last  importation  I  noticed  were  valued  at  6.6 
cents  per  pound,  in  1895! 

Mr.  Abmstbong.  The  lowest  importation  prior  to  1870  was  35  cents 
a  pound,  and  for  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  putting  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  less  than  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  You  think  your  information  is  better  than  the  Treas- 
ury figures! 

Mr.  Abmstbong.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  claim  to  be  fairly  well  posted 
on  almond  growing. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  But  you  are  not  an  importer! 

Mr.  AjufSTBONa*  I  am  not  an  importer,  but  I  can  give  the  number  of 
pounds.     ' 

PEANUTS. 

(Parftgraph  223.) 


STATEKEHT  SUBKITTED  BT  WILLIAH   BULASD,  OF   CLABB- 

HOHT,  VntGIVIA 

Olabbmont,  Va.,  January  J2y  1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Will  you  please  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  agricultural 
industry,  involving  extensive  territory  in  Virginia,  North  Oarolina? 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  other  States,  but  I  speak  more  especially  of  my 
own  section,  *' Tidewater  Virginia,"  and  the  industry  to  which  I  refer 
is  that  of  the  peanut.  This  industry  formerly  gave  employment  to 
many  laborers— men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  the  latter  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  in  pulling 
and  assorting  the  nuts  from  the  vines.  But  of  late  years  the  industry 
has  faUen  off  fully  one-half  owing  to  the  importation  and  cheapness  of 
foreign  fruits  and  nuts.  The  banana  has  well  nigh  driven  the  peanut 
from  the  fruit  and  nut  venders'  stands  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  An  Italian  fruit  and  nut  dealer  said,  ^'Me  canna  sella  pea- 
nut, too  mana  banana  and  other  nut."  Thus  an  industry,  strictly  ugri- 
cultural,  has  been  wrecked. 

Bananas  are  brought  into  this  country  constantly,  never  ceasing,  by 
the  million  of  bunches,  absolutely  free  of  any  duty  whatever.  Is  this 
right!  They  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  bnt  luxurie49,  and  a  duty  should 
be  placed  upon  them,  say  from  25  to  50  cents  a  bunch,  according  to 
quality,  for  revenue  as  well  as  for  protection  to  American  grown  fruits 
and  nuts. 

Away  back  in  the  seventies  I  think,  peanuts  had  a  protection  of  2 
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cents  a  pound.  This  protection  was  obtained  by  the  then  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  Second  Congressional  district  of  Virginia, 
the  late  James.  H.  Piatt.  A  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  would  now 
suffice  provided,  however,  that  all  kinds  of  foreign  nuts  have  a  good 
and  sufficient  duty  laid  ux)ou  them.  If  people  will  have  these  nuts,  far 
more  insipid  and  inferior  to  ours,  let  them  pay  well  for  them  and  help 
our  revenues  along.  We  have  such  a  varied  climate  and  soil  that  we 
can  grow  all  the  fruits  and  nuts  we  need  and  give  employment  and 
sustenance  to  several  million  of  our  people,  white  and  black. 

Wm.  Dillabd. 

STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED  B7  M.  J.  ALEXAHBEE,  OF  PITT8BUEe,  FA 

Pittsburg,  Pa,  Iheember  28^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  statistician  and  economic  writer,  recently 
asserted  in  an  address  before  the  then  directors  of  the  Atlanta.,  Ga., 
Exposition,  that  the  peanut  crop  in  the  Southern  States  would  be  one 
of  its  prime  staples,  rivaling  cotton  and  tobacco.  A  like  prediction 
made  in  1860  in  regard  to  the  products  from  cotton  seed  has  been  real- 
ized, in  that  its  yearly  value  now  quite  reaches  $50,000,000.  The  prod- 
ucts from  cotton  seed  of  commercial  value  are  oil  and  meal.  From  pea- 
nuts the  products  are  oil  and  meal,  but  of  much  better  quality.  All  the 
country  lying  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  south  of  latitude  37°  2',  as 
well  as  large  areas  inland,  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valu- 
able plant,  covering  a  large  section  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
Aggregating  millions  of  acres. 

The  present  crop  aggregates,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  4,000,000 
bushels,  or  only  two-iifths  of  the  amount  yearly  imported  from  east  and 
west  AMca  and  from  India  to  the  single  city  of  Marseilles,  in  France. 
By  good  and  intelligent  methods  of  husbandry  an  average  of  50  bushels 
an  acre  can  be  produced,  so  the  entire  crop  of  the  country  could  be  raised 
on  80,000  acres.  Suppose  this  crop  were  expanded  to  cover  in  these  nine 
Stated,  in  the  aggregate  3,125  square  miles,  a  territory  only  three  times 
as  large  as  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  you  would  have  a  production 
of  100,000,000  bushels,  of  a  value  to  the  farmer  of  from  $50,000,000  to 
$70,000,000,  or  $25  to  $35  per  acre. 

This  amount  of  nuts  would,  at  20  pounds  to  the  bushel,  equal  1,000,000 
net  tons,  and  would  yield  40,000,000  gallons  of  refined  oil  for  table  and 
culinary  uses  and  35,000,000  gallons  for  lubricating  and  mechanical  uses 
and  soap  bases,  330,000  tons  of  grits  and  meal  for  human  food,  richer 
in  nutrient  elements  than  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  and  more  palatable, 
and  330,000  tons  for  cattie  food,  richer  and  more  wholesome  than  cotton- 
seed meal. 

The  factories  would  give  employment  to  40,000  to  60,000  operatives 
directly,  and  many  more  added  to  make  the  packages  of  wood,  tin,  glass, 
paper,  and  bags,  in  which  to  ship  these  products. 

Crude  mills  have  several  times  been  started  in  the  Southern  States  to 
utilize  the  nuts,  but  have  been,  as  a  rule,  unsuccessful,  principally  for 
want  of  skill  and  the  fact  that  other  oils  could  be  made  cheaper. 

It  strikes  me  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  to  encourage  and  nonrisb 
with  some  protection,  and  we  would  in  a  few  years  realize  the  fulfillment 
of  Mr.  Atkinson's  assertion  "that  there  is  a  greater  potential  of  future 
wealth  in  the  peanut  than  there  was  in  the  cotton  seed  a  few  years 
since,"  and  new  mills  would  dot  all  sections  of  the  South. 
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The  imported  products  that  compete  are  the  various  vegetable  oiJs 
from  olive,  sesame,  rape  seed,  poppy  seed,  niger,  pulgheria,  palm,  cocoa, 
hempseed,  flaxseed,  cotton  seed,  and  peanut,  and  the  oleaginous  seed 
themselves.  Indirectly  competing  would  be  imported  soaps  whose  bases 
are  some  of  these  oils,  especially  crude,  olive,  sesame,  and  x>eanut  oil. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  duty  not  only  on  olive  oil  fit  for  the  table,  but 
olive  oil  unfit  for  the  table,  would  encourage  the  olive  industry  already 
established  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  encourage  the  development 
of  this  industry. 

A  Southerner  by  birth  and  education,  my  interest  in  that  section  of 
the  country  led  me  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  industry  can  be  put  on  its 
feet  more  easily  and  quickly  than  tin  plat«  was. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  cotton  seed  was  thrown  to  waste,  until  one 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  after  many  failures  and  discouragements, 
invented  machinery  and  methods  to  utilize  it. 

A  reasonable  protective  duty  on  those  products  that  would  compete 
with  this  peanut  product,  viz,  oil  and  meal,  would  stimulate  the  farmers 
of  the  South  to  bring  under  the  plow  thousands  of  idle  acres  and  add 
to  the  wealth  of  our  common  country,  as  well  as  swell  the  revenues  of 
the  Government. 

This  industry  in  France  and  Germany  imports  about  30,000,000 
bushels  yearly,  or  seven  times  our  entire  crop,  where  they  are  manu- 
factured into  oil  and  meal,  much  of  the  oil  finding  its  way  to  this  coun- 
try as  salad  oil  and  in  soaps  and  the  meal  in  adulterated  chocolate  and 
coufections  in  their  various  commercial  forms. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1800  there  was  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
on  cottonseed  oil;  32  cents  per  gallon  on  flaxseed,  linseed,  and  poppy 
seed;  35  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  fit  for  table;  nothing  on  olive  oil 
unfit  for  table;  other  oils  free. 

I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  going  into  details,  but  hope  I  am 
sufficiently  explicit  to  secure  your  attention. 

At  my  solicitation  Pittsburg  capitalists,  with  Lawrence  Dilworth  at 
their  head,  have  now  about  furnished  a  complete  mill  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
that  will  consume  about  1,000  bushels  of  nuts  every  twenty- four  hours. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  mechanical  success  and  believe  it  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  industry  for  the  Southern  States  in  which  every  Con- 
gressman from  that  section  will  feel  an  interest  and  give  it  his  support. 

M.  J.  Alexandee. 

COCOANUTS. 

(Para^aph  224.) 

BBIEF  FILED  DT  BEHALF  OF  IMFOBTERS  AJSTD  MAinTFACTUEERS 

OF  GOGOAHTJT  PRODUCTS. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
The  undersigned,  importers  of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  and  manufac- 
turers of  preparations  from  cocoanuts,  herewith  respectfully  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendments 
to  and  changes  in  Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894, 
wherein  is  embraced  certain  agricultural  products  and  provisions: 

(1)  Paragraph  224,  expunge  the  words  "cocoanuts  in  the  shell"  and 
restore  the  word  "cocoanuts''  to  the  free  list. 

(2)  Paragraph  218,  "prepared  or  desiccated  cocoanut  or  copra,  30 
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per  cent  ad  yalorem,"  amend  to  read,  ^<  prepared  or  desiccated  cocoa- 
nut  or  prepared  or  desiccated  copra  and  cocoanuts  shelled,  3  cents  per 
IK>aud.'' 

In  sopi)ort  of  the  nndersigned's  contention  that  the  first  of  these 
changes  woald  be  highly  beneficial  to  American  manufactarers  and  iu 
no  way  interfere  with  any  home  industries,  we  have  to  state  that  cocoa- 
nuts  are  a  raw  material,  90  per  cent  of  the  importation  of  which  are 
used  for  desiccating  or  confectionery  purposes. 

Cocoanuts  were,  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  admitted  to  entry  free 
of  duty,  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  free  list  by  the  act  of 
June  6, 1872,  but  from  that  date  to  the  28th  of  August,  1894,  they  haye 
been  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty. 

In  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  popularly  known  as  the  McKinley  Act, 
cocoanuts  were  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty.    ( Yide  par.  582.) 

The  cocoanut  occupies  somewhat  of  a  difi'erent  plane  from  some  of 
the  other  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in  that  they  are  not  usually  eaten  to  any 
extent  without  being  prepared  and  manufactured  either  by  desiccators 
or  confectioners.  # 

Furthermore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cocoanuts  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  purchased  in  trade  for  articles,  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  this  country,  carried  in  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  manned  by  American  seamen.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  trades  with  foreign  countries  (and  an  outlet  for  our  domestic  goods) 
left  to  American  traders,  and  our  Government  can  ill  afford  to  legislate 
to  the  destruction  of  such  an  industry  of  solely  American  capitad.  We 
can  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  is  the  province  of  this  Government 
to  assess  a  duty  on  an  article  which  practically  can  not  be  grown  in 
this  country  and  which  is  used  so  largely  by  American  manufacturers, 
emplojing  thousands  of  operatives.  It  is  therefore  a  fSeict  that  if  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  is  imposed  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  the  importation 
of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  will  fall  to  a  very  small  and  limited  amount, 
and  a  number  of  lines  of  American  vessels,  manned  by  American  sea- 
men and  trading  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

We  have  made  efforts  to  ascertain  just  how  many  cocoanuts  are  grown 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  annually,  and  we  are  informed 
and  believe  that  75,000  cocoanuts,  alleged  to  be  grown  annually  in  the 
State  of  Florida  is,  irrespective  also  of  a  few  grown  in  southern  Gali- 
fbrnia,  the  entire  annual  production  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  therefore  seem,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  that  manufacturers  who  have  thousands  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  their  plants  and  factories  and  employing  many  hands 
should  be  considered  somewhat,  particularly  as  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  revenue  from  the  annual  importation  of  cocoanuts  into  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  August,  1896,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  on  page  271  of  said  summary,  it  is  set  forth 
that  the  total  value  of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  that  were  imported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $351,937,  upon 
which  duties  were  collected  of  about  $70,400,  and  this  table  of  statis- 
tics being  an  official  publication,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  annually  received  is  so  comparatively  small  that  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  Government  will  suffer  much  in  its  revenues 
if  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  are  restored  to  the  free  list. 
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Again,  il'cocoanuts  in  the  shell  are  restored  to  the  free  list  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  your  petitioners,  the  establishment  of  large 
plants  for  the  expressing  of  cocoauut  oil  from  the  palp  of  the  cocoanut 
woold  be  highly  probable,  thus  giving  many  Americans  employment. 
Said  cocoanut  oil  enters  largely  into  commerce,  is  used  for  soap  and 
candles,  as  a  lamp  oil,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  ointment.  Is  there  any 
good  reason,  in  case  of  favorable  action  by  your  committee,  why  the 
same  should  not  be  manufactured  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  our  manufacturers  be  independent  of  Ceylon  and  Cochin,  ixom 
which  places  said  cocoanut  oil  is  now  imported,  and  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  cooly  cheap  labor  t 

Again,  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut  forms  the  coir  fiber  of  commerce 
and  as  such  would  again  give  employment  to  Americans. 

Again,  in  order  to  controvert  any  contention  that  the  restoration  of 
cocoanuts  in  the  shell  to  the  free  list  would  injure  the  growers  of  cocoa- 
nuts  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  your  petitioners  submit  a 
letter  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Ives,  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Flor- 
ida Fruit  Exchange,  dated  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  October  15,  1894,  and 
giving  statistics  as  to  the  production  and  growth  of  cocoanuts  during 
the  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892.  It  will  be  seen  from  said  letter  that  for 
the  year  1890  the  total  production,  as  taken  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  was  about  50,000  nuts;  for  the  year  1891  about 
42,000  nuts,  and  for  the  year  1892  a  trifle  over  75,000  nuts.  From  these 
statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  cocoanuts  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  nil,  and  that  the  American  producer  is  not  in 
urgent  need  of  protection.  Further,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  cocoanuts  grown  in  the  State  of  Florida  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  more  than  one  of  the  cities  of  that  State. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  meat  or  kernel  in  the  Florida  nuts,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  only  sold  as  curiosities  to  some  visitor  for  fPom  10  to  25 
cents  each. 

Again,  and  your  petitioners  beg  to  emphasize  this  fact  with  all  the 
strength  in  their  power,  cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  a  raw  material,  which 
can  not  be  grown  in  the  United  States,  are  used  by  large  manufactur- 
ing industries,  as  also  by  thousands  of  manufacturing  confectioners 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  exaction  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  the  burdens  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Furthermore,  by  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890  (the  customs  administrative  act),  ^' no  alio wance  for  damage  to 
imported  merchandise  shall  be  made  in  the  estimation  and  liquidation 
of  duties  thereon,"  and  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  therefor  is  exacted  on  what 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  ^^ culls"  and  ^<rots,"  and  no  allowance  is  made 
for  damage  during  the  voyage  of  importation  in  the  estimation  and 
assessment  of  duty.  This  culling  often  takes  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
and  it  has  been  known  to  reach  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  nuts  imported  in  a  cargo,  thus  again  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  impor- , 
tation  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Again,  on  careful  computation,  it  is  estimated  that  some  35,000,000 
cocoanuts  in  the  shell  are  import.ed  annually  into  the  United  States,  of 
which  fully  10,000,000  are  used  by  the  desiccators,  and  the  balance  by 
the  confectioners,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturing  interests 
practically  take  all  of  the  imports  made. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  and  changes  in  Schedule  G  of  said  tariii'  act  of  August 
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28, 1894,  and  respeetfully  commend  the  attention  of  year  honorable 
committee  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

In  support  of  the  undersigned's  contention  that  the  second  of  these 
changes,  wherein  it  is  urged  that  paragraph  218  be  amended  to  read  so 
as  to  impose  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  prepared  or  desiccated 
cocoanut  or  prepared  or  desiccated  copra,  and  cocoanut«  shelled,  would 
place  manufacturers  upon  a  sure  footing  and  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  cooly  cheap  labor  of  India  your  petitioners  further  state: 

Copra,  or  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  in  the  prepared  state,  has  not 
been  defined  eo  nomine  in  any  past  tariff  act,  nor  do  lexicographers 
make  any  mention  of  it  under  that  name.  It  was  formerly  imported 
under  the  name  ^'  ground  cocoanuts,"  and  assessed  for  duty  at  20  per 
cent  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article. 

In  1893  certain  so-called  copra  was  imported  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  was  defined  as  the  sun-dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut  divested  of  the 
shell  and  broken  into  fragments.  It  was  assessed  for  duty  at  30  p^ 
cent,  but  was  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  duty.  Said  claim  was  eyent- 
ually  sustained  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  (see 
G.  A.,  2811).  While  it  was  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  copra  in 
question  was  not  prepared  or  desiccated  copra,  yet  the  said  decision  set 
forth  that  in  the  foreign  market  the  term  ^^  prepared  copra"  is  used 
synonymously  with  desiccated  cocoanut;  that  several  importations  of 
desiccated  cocoanut  described  on  the  invoice  as  prepared  copra  were 
received  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act,  and,  further,  that 
Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  contains,  on  page  77, 
a  letter  from  the  Keystone  Desiccating  Company  of  Philadelphia  ask- 
ing Congress  to  provide  against  the  admission  of  manufactured  cocoa- 
nuts  as  copra.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  first  time  a  legal 
distinction  was  made  between  the  copra  of  commerce  and  prepared  or 
desiccated  cSpra,  which  latter  was  eventually  decided  to  be  dutiable  at 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  manu- 
factured article  would  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty.  A  further 
finding  of  fact  in  said  decision  was  that  the  word  ^^ desiccated"  as  used 
in  trade  means  shredded  as  well  as  dried. 

Now,  manufacturers  who  are  desiccators  of  cocoanuts  in  this  country 
have  a  large  capital  invested  in  their  business,  and  employ  many  opera- 
tives, to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  confectioners  throughout  the 
country  who  use  the  prepared  article,  and  it  would  seem  as  tliough  the 
simple  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  large  industry  was  absolutely 
unprotected  from  the  rush  of  similar  goods  from  India,  where  the  cocoa- 
nut  meat  or  kernel  is  dried,  desiccated,  and  prepared  witit  coely  labor 
at  10  eents  per  day,  and  under  a  small  valuation,  would  force  your  com- 
mittee to  an  immediate  conclusion,  L  e.,  that  said  industries  need  pro- 
tection if  ever  there  was  a  case  where  protection  was  needed. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  therefore,  that  if  your  honorable  committee 
does  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  manufacturers  not  a  desiccating 
plant  in  this  country  can  subsist,  and  this  industry  is  a  large  one,  and 
is  under  no  combination  or  other  so-called  trust. 

In  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  for  the  United 
States  for  August,  1896,  and  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  on  page  271  of  said  summary,  it  is  set 
forth  that  of  prepared  or  desiccated  copra  there  was  imported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 1,635,840  pounds,  valued  at  $87,328,  and 
upon  which  the  average  value  per  unit  of  quantity  was  .053.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  manufactured  article  eosts  a  trifle  over  5 
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cents  per  poand  as  it  stands  packed  in  condition  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  imported  from 
Oeylon,  where  it  is  manufactnred  by  cheap  cooly  labor.  It  could  not 
be  manufactured  in  this  country  for  less  than  9  cents  per  pound.  It 
will  further  be  seen  that  there  was  only  $26,200  duties  paid  on  1,636,000 
pounds  of  manufactured  article. 

Your  petitioners  further  submit  in  evidence  a  letter  from  the  acting 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  dated 
Washington,  December  22,  ]896,  setting  forth  that  the  imports  of  dried 
cocoanut  meats  or  kernels  not  in  the  shell  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1896,  were  valued  at  $100,818,  and  that  said  dried  cocoanut  meats 
or  kernels  have  been  decided  by  the  General  Appraisers  to  be  free  of 
duty.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  admission  of  this  letter  in  evidence 
would  be  ample  proof  that  the  manufacturers  of  desiccated  or  prepared 
cocoanut  need  some  protection.  This  desiccated  cocoanut  is  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  and  this  is  a  case  of  cheap  Oeylon  labor  against  Ameri- 
can labor.  A  male  laborer  there  earns  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  girls 
are  employed  to  manufacture  this  so-called  copra  at  30  cents  per  week. 

Your  petitioners  desire  to  show  that  the  3  cents  i)er  pound  which 
they  urge  be  imposed  upon  this  prepared  or  desiccated  copra  or  pre- 
pared or  desiccated  cocoanut,  and  cocoannts  shelled,  represents  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  merely  between  the  United  States  and 
Oeylon. 

Furthermore,  in  Oanada  the  duty  levied  on  this  prepared  cocoanut 
or  copra  on  entry  is  now  5  cents  per  pound,  and  if  Oanadian  manufac- 
turers are  protected  to  that  extent,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
American  should  be  also. 

Again,  it  is  believed  after  careful  computation  that  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  desiccating  cocoannts  in  the  United  States  is  at 
least  $5,000,000,  as  there  are  large  plants  in  and  around  !New  York 
Oity,  Jersey  Oity,  N.  J. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Ohicago,  111.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  this  large  amount  of  capital  is  irrespective  of  the  money 
invested  in  the  small  manufactories  throughout  the  United  States,  nor 
does  said  amount  include  in  any  way  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  confectionery  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  country. 

Your  petititioners  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  they  have  shown  that 
the  interests  of  the  importers  of  cocoannts  in  the  shell  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  preparations  from  cocoannts  are  identical,  and  they  respect- 
fully urge,  first,  the  admission  to  free  entry  of  a  raw  material  which 
can  not  be  grown  in  the  United  States;  second,  the  imposition  of  a 
specific  duty  sufficient  to  protect  large  manufacturing  interests  from  a 
flood  of  manufactured  goods,  the  product  of  cooly  cheap  labor  in  India. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  certain  letters  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  petition  and  submitted  in  evidence.  ^ 

Geo.  O.  Glavis, 

Counsel. 
John  D.  Godwin, 

Attorney  J 

Bepresenting  Messrs.  H.  P.  Dyer  &  Oo.,  New  York,  importers;  Mr. 
L.  Schepp,  New  York,  importer;  Messrs.  Middleton  &  Oo.,  New  York, 
importers;  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Oo.,  New  York,  importers;  Messrs.  Dun- 
ham Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  manufacturers;  The  Boston 
Fruit  Oompany,  Boston,  importers;  McLellan  &  Brigham  Oompany, 
Boston,  manufacturing  confectioners;  Wetmore  &  Pride  Manufactur- 
ing Oompany;  Messrs.  Dix  &  Wilkins,  Baltimore,  importers;  Messrs. 
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C.  S.  Orowell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  importers;  Messrs.  Bussing  &  Graef, 
Jersey  Oity,  N.  J.,  manufaetiirers. 

Appendix. 

Washikgtok,  D.  C,  December  if,  1896. 

Gkntlemen  :  In  reply  to  jour  inqniry  of  the  2l8t  instant^  I  have  to  state  that  the 
tljpirM  of  imports,  pa^e  2^71,  Sammarv,  August,  1896,  as  to  imports  of  cocoannts  ire 
correct.  One  hundrea  thonsand  eight  hnndred  and  eighteen  dollars  represents  ike 
Talne  of  dried  ooooannt  meats  or  kernels  (not  in  the  shell)  which  have  been  decided 
by  the  General  Appraisers  to  be  free  of  daty. 

Respectfully,  years,  J.  N.  Whitket, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bmremt. 

R.  J.  Godwin's  Sons., 

eo  Wall  Street,  New  Torh, 


Jacksonvilu,  FLiUy  October  IS,  1894, 

GENTT^EacEN :  In  reply  to  yonrs  ef  October  12,  relative  to  cocoannts,  hare  te  reply 
OS  folloirs : 

First,  I  take  statistics  from  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  1S89  riiowing  total  prodnct 
to  be  29,660  nn ts ;  for  1890, 50,710 ;  for  1891, 41,910 ;  for  1892, 75,366.  We  are  infonned 
tliat  in  1889  the  cocoanuts  averaged  $3.65  per  100,  and  in  1892  $3.35. 

I  can  not  answer  your  second  question  as  to  where  this  fruit  is  marketed,  nor  do  I 
know  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing  exoept  so  far  as  can  he 
Judged  from  the  figures  given.  I  do  not  know  what  the  immediate  outlook  for  cocoa- 
nnts in  this  State  is.  as  we  have  handled  none  and  know  very  little  about  the  see- 
tions  of  the  State  wnere  they  are  produced. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  M.  Ivks, 

Cfenerai  Manager, 

Messrs.  Dix  &  Wilkins, 

Baltimoref  Md. 


COCOAH  UTS  SSOITLI)  BE  FBER 

Jersey  Oitt,  December  SO,  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  autd  Means: 

Why  can  prepared  cocoanut  be  imported  for  less  money  than  we  can 
manufactnre  it  heret  Becanse  there  is  a  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
cocoannts,  of  $2  per  1,000,  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  does  not  pay. 
Foreign  manufacturers  pay  no  duty  or  tax  whatever.  The  native  work- 
men work  at  a  daily  pay  of  6  to  25  cents — Indians  and  other  cheap 
labor.  So  the  American  manufacturer  must  lose  his  business,  because 
the  cocoanuts  can  not  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  because  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  need  more  than  6  cents  per  day  to  live  on. 
American  manufacturers  pay  a  duty  and  use  American  labor. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  remedy:  Remove  the  duty  from 
cocoanuts  entirely,  and  place  a  duty  of  about  3  cents  per  pound  on  the 
foreign  labor  productions  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  competition  in  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
price  of  goods  low  for  the  consumer,  and  the  protective  tariff  will 
enable  a  young  man  to  start  in  the  business  on  a  moderate  capital  and 
make  a  fair  living. 

In  all  due  earnestness,  this  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut,  and  we  pray 
that  you  can  find  it  agreeable  to  afford  us  the  remedy. 

Alpha  Milling  Company. 


CHicoay,  1021 


CHICORY. 

(Paragraph  227,  and  free  list,  paragraph  436.) 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  AHEEICAV  CHICOBT  COXFAHT, 

OF  FBEMOirr,  HEBB. 

Fremont,  N^bs,  January  4j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  the  honor  to  ask  consideration  by  your  committee  of  the 
chicory  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  West  and  South. 

There  has  been  cultivated  for  this  company  this  year  by  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  1,200  acres  of  chicory,  for  which  they  have  received  $54,000. 
The  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  will  amount  to 
$20,000.  It  is  our  desire  to  increase' the  acreage  next  season  to  an 
extent  which  would  involve  the  payment  of  $150,000  to  the  farmers  and 
$50,000  for  labor  in  the  factories.  The  question  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  this  increase,  or  even  to  avoid  decreasing  the  acreage,  is 
a  matter  which  we  feel  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  its  adjustment  of  the  tariff.  At  present  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try within  which  we  may  sell  our  product  is  very  limited,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  when  we  reach  Chicago  on  the  east  we  are  met  by  the 
imported  article,  and  by  a  price  on  the  same  which  renders  it  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Without  a  tariff  on  all  chicory  imported^ 
as  herein-below  outlined,  we  feel  that  our  business  must  be  largely 
curtailed. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  alternative  presented  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  business  to  a  point  which  we  believe  would  soon  force  its 
abandonment,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  by  the  farmers  at  a  price 
with  which  they  are  unacquainted  and  which  nothing  but  the  direst 
necessity  would  induce  them  to  accept.  The  raising  of  the  crop  involves 
much  labor  and  care,  but  much  of  the  lighter  labor  is  performed  by 
women  and  children.  Permit  us  to  state  that  our  contract  with  each 
farmer  this  year  averaged  a  trifle  under  5  acres,  our  idea  being,  to 
instruct  the  farmers  in  the  culture  and  also  to  give  them  a  variety  of 
crops,  so  that  a  failure  of  one  crop  for  any  reason  should  not  bring 
distree^s. 

Chicory  is  grown  in  California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  l^ebraska, 
and  the  two  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
culture.  We  intended,  and  if  possible,  by  reason  of  our  ability  to  com- 
pete, shall  establish  factories  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
investigated  the  middle  South,  notably  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  as  to 
favorable  conditions  for  location,  and  the  opportunity  seems  present. 

Two  facts  have  been  established:  the  first  that  chicory  may  be  culti- 
vated successfully  in  this  country;  the  second,  that  it  produces  a  manu- 
factured article  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  foreign  make;  the  third 
and  vital  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  produce  domestic  chicory 
in  competition  with  the  imported.  At  present  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article,  but  no  duty  on  the  dried  root.  The  effect  of  this 
duty  has  been  overcome  by  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  estab- 
lished their  factories  on  the  seaboard  in  this  country  and  by  bringing 
in  the  dried  root  free  continue  to  flood  the  country  with  chicory  at  a 
price  which  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  meet  and  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  which  no  American  farmer  shares,  which  furnishes  the  least 
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possible  amount  for  American  labor,  and  from  which  the  Government 
receives  no  revenue.  The  effect  of  admitting  the  dried  root  free  has 
been  to  discourage  the  industry  in  America  by  confronting  a  domestic 
enterprise  until  exhausted  with  the  cheapest  chicory  and  discreditrog 
domestic  manufacture  by  numerous  forms  of  impure,  badly  prepared 
offerings  under  the  label  of  domestic  chicory. 

We  believe  that  a  duty  of  1  eent  per  x>ound  on  all  chicory  would 
equalize  matters  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  chicory  in  this  country, 
and  we  ask  that  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  be  levied  on  all  forms  of 
chicory,  pure  or  mixed,  dried  root,  or  manufactured  article. 

We  have  some  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Agrionlture  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  submit  (but  which  we  do  not  think  represent  the 
fall  volume  of  free  importations). 

In  the  year  1891  the  imported  chicory,  burnt,  prepared,  and  dutiable, 
amounted  to  $298,027,  decreasing  each  year  almost  wlthoat  exception 
until  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  importations  of  chicory,  burnt 
or  prepared,  and  dutiable,  amounted  to  $15,443;  and  further  decreas- 
ing for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  to  $14,941.  We  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  importations  ^^  dutiable  "  in  1895 
of  $15,443  and  the  importations  of  chicory  ".free"  in  1895  of  $158^142 
to  the  importations  "  dutiable"  in  1896  of  $14,941  and  the  importations 
"free"  in  1896  of  $210,228.  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
pounds  of  chicory  imported  "  free "  th  1896,  amounting  to  15,841,965. 
The  pounds  imported  "  free"  in  1895  amounted  to  9,544,186,  an  increase 
of  6,297,769  pounds,  or  66  per  cent  increase.  From  Department  figures 
it  is  apparent  that  importations  of  the  manufactured  article  have  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  importation  of  the  dried  root,  duty  free,  grew 
amazingly  until  it  reached  the  remarkable  increase  of  6,300,000  pounds, 
or  66  per  cent  in  1896  over  1895. 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  consumption  of  chicory  in  this  country,  as 
above  indicated,  the  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  the  establishment 
of  the  chicory  culture  in  this  country,  which  we  believe  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  imposition  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  dried  root  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  chicory ;  and  if  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  presumption,  beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  admit- 
ting dried  root  free  has  been  a  construction  of  the  existing  tariff  law 
unjustifiable,  in  that  the  dried  root  has  been  classed  as  raw  material, 
and  manifestly  unfair  to  the  American  farmer  and  American  manufac- 
turer of  home-grown  chicory. 

The  Amssioan  Ohicobt  Company, 
6£0.  A.  Mead,  Secretary. 


FOBEIGH  COKPEHnOH. 

Omaha,  Febb.,  December  10, 1696. 
Dear  Sib  :  Among  the  Nebraska  industries  is  that  of  raising  the 
chicory  beet  and  its  manufacture  into  the  chicory  product.  The  fact  is 
that  our  Nebraska  soil  is  not  excelled  in  the  world  in  its  favorable  cod- 
ditions  for  the  cultivation  and  production  of  the  chicory  beet.  The  same 
is  true,  as  you  doubtless  know,  touching  the  sogar  beet.  It  is  peculiar 
in  this  connection  that,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  soil  of  Nebraska,  in  eon- 
nection  with  our  climate,  is  adapted  above  all  others  in  this  country  for 
raising  these  beets,  and  particularly  the  chicory  beet.  Our  agricul- 
tural population  could  be  well  supported  by  the  production  of  these 
beets  alone  if  we  only  had  the  factory  means  of  converting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  beets  into  the  manufactured  product  and  for  disposing 
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of  the  saiiM  when  manufactared.  At  the  present  time  the  annual 
importation  of  chicory  into  this  coantry  equals  90,000,000  pounds.  A 
greater  portion  of  this  ought  to  be  raised,  mauufactured,  and  distrib- 
uted iu  our  country.  At  l^e  present  tiine  I  am  informed  that  the  man- 
ufactured article  is  subject  to  a  small  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  which 
it  is  claimed  by  those  interested  should  be  raised  to  2^  cents  per 
pound.  The  dry  root  comes  in  free,  whereas  it  should  be  subject  to  a 
tariff  of  at  least  2  cents  per  pound.  In  support  of  these  claims  it  is 
urged  that  if  a  reasonable  tariff  be  laid  as  above  suggested  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  and  manufacturing  and  selling  chicory  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  can  be  increased  to  very  large  proportions,  which,  in  view  of 
existing  circumstances  and  foreign  competition,  is  impossible.  Germany 
and  Belgium,  in  view  of  their  cheap  labor  and  the  low  rates  of  ocean 
freight,  can  lay  the  dry  root  down  in  New  York  at  a  very  low  figure. 
Franck  &  Son  manufacture  the  root  at  Flushing  and  put  it  upon  our 
markets  at  a  ruinous  competition  with  the  small  producers  and  manufac- 
turers here.  The  American  Chicory  Company,  a  Nebraska  corpora- 
tion, has  paid  to  the  farmers  of  our  State  tlds  year  $50,000  for  the 
chicory  raised  in  this  State,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  have 
employed  between  40  and  50  operatives.  If  the  tariff  can  be  increased 
as  above  suggested  the  officers  of  the  company  claim  they  will  be  able 
to  pay  to  our  farmers  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  and 
employ  many  hundred  operatives  in  manufacturing  the  product.  They 
further  claim  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  increased  price  by  reason  of 
the  tariff  would  go  to  the  farmers  and  operatives, 

O.  S.  MONTGOMEET. 


KAW  CmCOST  SHOULI)  BE  FBEE  OF  DXTTT. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Having  been  for  some  years  placed  to  a  disadvantage  with  our  foreign 
competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  chicory,  and,  as  we  believe,  solely  on 
account  of  an  inadequate  tariff*  tax  on  this  article,  we,  the  undersigned 
manufacturers  of  chicory  and  coffee  substitutes,  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  contained  in  this  article — a  truthful  statement  of  facts 
concerning  this  industry,  showing  conclusively  that  with  free  raw 
material  and  a  Judicious  tax  on  the  manufactured  articles  the  general 
public  and  the  employers  of  said  industries  will  be  the  gainers  in  regard 
to  wages,  quality  of  chicory^  and  price  of  same.  When  chicory  paid  a 
tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound  it  was  impossible  for  American  capital  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  European  product,  as  there  was  a  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  and  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  raised  here  to 
advantage. 

The  price  and  long  hours  of  labor  in  European  chicory  factories  also 
proved  a  disadvantage,  as  labor  here  was  more  than  double  that  paid 
in  Europe  for  the  same  work. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  few  importers  practically  controlled 
all  the  trade  and  arranged  prices  to  suit  themselves,  while  the  foreign 
manufacturers  sent  all  their  cheap  and  adulterated  goods  to  this  market. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  tinie  the  duty  on  raw  material  has  been 
abolished  and  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  made  a  specific  tax  of 
2  cents  per  pound. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  to  immediately  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  chicory  in  this  country,  and  the  factories  have  increased  to  such 
a  number  that  the  industry  may  be  considered  as  well  established  here. 

However,  the  fact  of  there  being  a  duty  on  this  article  has  not 
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increased  the  price  to  the  consamer,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased 
competition  to  sach  an  extent  that  chicory  has  been  sold  for  eevend 
years  at  prices  less  than  the  difference  of  amount  when  duty  is  deducted 
from  price  of  imported  goods,  while  the  American  chicory  is  always 
freshly  prepared  and  far  superior  to  the  damp,  black,  and  adulterated 
foreign  chicory  formerly  imported. 

We  desire  also  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  and  grinding  of  chicory  sprain  a  large 
percentage  becomes  powder,  which  in  Europe  is  adulterated  with 
roasted  and  ground  mangel  and  sugar-beet  roots. 

This  preparation  is  packed  into  small  packages  and  sold  largely  in 
this  country. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  European  competitors  can  and  do  adul- 
terate these  goods,  and  also  through  their  long  sale  of  these  packages 
here,  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  them  successfully  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  and  in  consequence  the  manufacturers  here  are  obliged 
to  reship  a  large  part  of  this  product  to  Europe  and  accept  any  price 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  therefore  ask  that  your  committee  increase  the  duty  on  these 
chicory  packages,  thereby  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  selling  our 
goods  anTl  giving  emx)loyment  to  a  large  additional  force  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

While  we  are  able  to  successfully  compete  on  the  grain  chicory  witli 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  it  will  require  a  duty  of  at  least  3  cents 
per  pound  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  a  large  number  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  always  have  to  goods  put  up  under  American  labels. 

We  would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  tariff 
now  stands,  other  coffee  substitutes  than  chicory  pay  a  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  the  Government  can  be  defrauded  by  importers 
bringing  package  chicory  here  as  "coffee  or  substitutes,"  and  packing 
in  the  same  identical  style  and  form  of  package  as  chicory,  thus  evad- 
ing one-half  cent  per  pound  duty. 

We  therefore  request  that,  in  justice  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
American  manufacturers,  the  duty  on  all  coffee  substitutes  be  made  the 
same  as  on  chicory. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  request  that  the  raw  material  continue  to 
be  duty  free,  and  that  grain  chicory,  roasted,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  2  cents 
per  pound  as  heretofore,  and  also  that  all  package  chicory,  or  other 
coffee  substitutes  put  up  in  packages,  pay  a  duty  of  at  least  3  cents  per 
pound. 

HAESAEBT  &  BUYSSE, 

Jersey  Ciiyj  JST.  J. 
Geo.  Ploh's  Sons, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
G.  B.  MiJLLEE  &  Co., 

Neto  York, 
Belgian  Chicory  Mills, 

New  York. 
G.  H.  MoLLEB  &  Beg.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
P.  C.  TOMSON  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Weikel  &  Smith  Spice  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Paerish  Bros., 

Baltimore^  Md. 


•^ 
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BUTT  HEEDED  OUT  SAW  CHICOBT. 

WASHmaxoN,  D.  C,  Jcmuary  7, 1897. 

OOMHITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MBANS  : 

Permit  me,  as  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  matter  of  a  duty  on  raw  chicory.  The  duty  on  pre- 
pared chicory  at  present  is  2  cents  per  pound.  The  fiprowing  of  the  raw 
material  for  this  substitute  for  coftee  promises  to  become  a  new  industry 
with  our  farmers  if  it  is  encouraged,  and  it  should  be,  because  of  that 
fact  and  because  it  is  an  agricultural  industry,  given  the  favor  of  Gon- 
gress. 

Our  imports  of  raw  chicory  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  The 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  9,544,180  pounds;  1896, 15,841,955 
I)Ounds. 

The  high  price  of  coffee  makes  the  healthfid  substitute  of  chicory  and 
its  admixture  with  coffee  of  more  or  less  concern  to  our  rapidly  in creas 
ing  population,  as  the  increase  of  the  production  of  coffee  does  not 
promise  to  keep  pace  with  the  ratio  of  increase  in  consumption.  Chic- 
ory is  the  beverage  in  Belgium  quite  universally  used  in  Ueu  of  coffee, 
and  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  price  of  coffee  may  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  very  considerable  class  of  our  peoi^le. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  especially  when 
prices  for  agricultural  products  are  depressed,  and  when  diversified 
farming  becomes  more  and  more  important,  when  our  foreign  sugar  is 
costing  us  over  $88,000,000  and  foreign  coffee  over  $84,000,000,  to  do 
everything  reasonable  to  lighten  these  heavy  burdens  and  especially 
when  eucourngement  for  these  two  products  would  tend  to  benefit  our 
farmers.  Belgium  agriculturists  with  cheap  labor  are  raising  and 
sending  us  their  raw  chicory  for  Nebraska  and  other  coffee  drinkers, 
when  we  should  be  producing  it  at  home — and  we  will  be  raising  it,  if 
fair  i)rotection  or  encouragement  is  extended.  With  proper  legislation 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  eventually  produce  the  raw  chicory 
which,  when  pi'epared,  is  mixed  with  coffee  for  the  millions  of  breakfast 
tables  in  the  land,  its  admixture  being  concededly  more  healthful  than 
coffee. 

The  first  practical  effort  to  develop  the  chicory  industry  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  O'Neill,  in  Holt  County,  Nebr.,  nearly  five  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Hazelett  undertook  its  culture.  He  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements, the  educational  work,  not  unlike  that  required  to  pro- 
duce beets  for  sugar,  being  found  expensive  in  the  many  details  from 
field  to  factory.  The  American  Chicory  Oompaay  was  organized 
January,  1896,  and  the  company  leased  the  plant  at  O'Neifl.  BecauBe 
of  many  reasons  presented,  ike  oempany  coftdnded  to  locate  at  Fremont^ 
Kebr.  Quite  early  in  the  spring  of  1896  the  c<Hnpaiiy  began  its  prep- 
arations for  the  season's  business  by  importing  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
from  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Contracts  were  made  inth  300  farmers  to 
raise  1,100  acres  of  chicory  and  the  company  had  to  look  after  e&eour- 
aging,  instructing,  and  supeiintending  the  work  of  growing  the  crop. 
In  the  erection  of  the  building  there  has  been  used  250,000  bri<^,  125,000 
feet  of  lumber,  and  about  75  tons  of  iron.  The  structure  throughout  is 
solid  and  permanent.  The  product  from  the  fields  was  out  and  dried 
at  this  Fremont  establishment,  and  was  t^en,  as  I  am  advised,  shipped 
to  (VNeill  to  be  put  into  commercial  ^ape,  for  last  year  only,  as  the 
company's  plaas  contemplate  the  erection  at  Fremont  this  year  of  a 
factory  for  manufacturing  the  dried  product  into  the  form  in  which  it 
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finds  its  way  into  commerce.  The  Fremont  factory  worked  ap  firom 
50  to  70  tons  -of  raw  chicory  roots  every  twenty-four  hoars.  Chicory 
was  also  raised  at  Hastings,  in  Nebraska,  and  the  product  shipped  to 
Fremont.  The  competition  this  past  year  with  foreign  chicory  is  Tery 
severe  and  the  Fremont  factory  finds  its  best  market  we^t  of  Chicago. 
The  two  main  questions  that  yet  remain  undecided,  and  before  this 
industry  can  reach  success,  are,  Can  the  crop  be  successfully  grown  with 
profit  to  the  farmers!  Second,  Can  the  manufactured  product  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  imported  article!  On  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  and  of  the  country,  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  duty 
on  prepared  chicory  be  increased  to  3  cents  per  pound  at  least,  and  that 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  jioand  be  placed  on  raw  chicory. 

E.  Hah. 

D1ITT  ON  CmCOST  WOULD  HELP  THE  FABMEB& 

Baoine,  Wis.,  January  J2,  1897. 

By  giving  a  chance  to  chicory  factories  in  this  country  to  get  on  their 
feet  and  enable  them  to  compete,  it  would  not  alone  help  the  owner  of 
the  factory,  etc.,  but  the  farmers  also,  giving  them  a  chance  to  raise  one 
more  product,  besides  creating  a  demand  for  land;  and  as  the  farmer 
has  so  very  little  benefit  from  tariff  laws,  it  would  be  nothing  but  fair 
to  give  him  a  chance  whenever  it  presents  itself,  especially  when  the 
stuff  is,  so  to  speak,  with  little  exception,  all  imx>orted  from  Europe. 
The  article  can  be  produced  here,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be, 
especially  as  this  is  an  agricultural  country. 

It  is  astonishing  that  we  are  buying  tiliis  article,  as  well  as  beet  sugar, 
from  Glermany. 

F.  W.  EXEIN. 

CmCOST  SOOT  NOT  A  KAW  IIATEBIAL. 

Chioago,  December  28^  1896. 

Dear  8m :  Being  engaged  in  the  chicory  business,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  submitting  to  you  our  grievances  which  exist  since  the  duty 
has  been  taken  off'  the  imported  dried  chicory  roots. 

It  is  a  question  of  mere  existence  to  carry  on  this  business  under 
standing  circumstMices,  namely,  to  raise  the  roots  from  the  seed.  How 
absurd  is  the  fact  that  we  cultivators  of  this  branch  of  busiDess  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  33  per  cent  on  the  seed,  which  we  are  necessi- 
tated to  obtain  from  Europe,  and  the  product  of  this  seed,  the  dried 
roots,  ^iter  this  country  free  of  duty. 

The  manufacturers  of  tariff  baptized  dried  chicory  roots  <^raw  mate- 
rial." We  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that  they  can  not  be  consid- 
ered as  such.  Two  years  ago  we  paid  for  seed,  equal  in  amount  to  100 
kilos,  1,250  marks,  and  then  33  per  cent  duty  thereldn.  (Price  for  seed 
in  1897,  240  marks.)  It  takes  the  very  best  cultivated  and  weU  ferti- 
lized land  in  order  to  raise  a  satisfactory  crop,  and,  further,  a  constant 
weeding,  hoeing,  and  thinning  through  most  of  the  summer  season; 
then  the  roots,  on  account  of  their  being  so  long,  must  be  dug  up  with 
forks,  the  foliage  cut  from  them,  washed,  and  finally  forwarded  to 
factory  for  cutting,  etc 

The  expense  of  raising  and  preparing  50  acres  of  chicory  roots  for 
the  factory,  on  an  average  of  six  tons  per  acre,  amounts  to  (2,250, 
equal  to  about  $7.50  per  ton  green.  This  outlay  is  all  for  labor  and 
material  for  which  we  have  to  pay  net  cash. 
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The  prodact  from  the  land  is  then  taken  up  by  factory  hands,  roots 
are  cnt,  kiln  dried,  sifted,  roasted,  crashed,  and  packed,  either  in  casks 
as  granulated  or  in  packages  as  powdered. 

The  shrinkage  is  considered  over  two-thirds,  since  we  receiye  from 
the  kiln  which  we  load  at  one  time  with  eight  tons  of  cut  green  roots 
5,120  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  32  pounds  dried  roots  to  100  pounds  green 
roots.  The  cost  of  eight  tons  of  roots  from  the  field,  according  to  the 
estimate  above,  would  be  $60,  or  1^  cents  per  x>ouud.  The  expense  to 
dry  these  roots  in  calculation  of  one  day  steam  power,  engines,  coal, 
cutting  machine,  one  man  to  feed  cutting  machine,  one  to  load  kiln  by 
day  and  one  by  night,  besides  the  coke  used  up  in  twenty-four  hours, 
bring  the  cost  of  dried  roots  to  IS  cents,  and  at  this  no  extras  are 
included,  such  as  running  the  plant,  living  expenses,  taxes,  or  insurance, 
horseshoeing,  wagon  repairs — nothing  of  this  kind;  only  cash  outlay  for 
rent  of  land,  fertilizer,  and  labor  hands. 

We  are  able  to  buy  imported  kiln  dried  chicory  roots  f.  o.  b.  at  our  fac- 
tory at  If  cents  per  pound.  A  few  years  afber  we  started  in  this  busi- 
ness we  contracted  with  fourteen  neighboring  farmers  to  raise  roots  for 
us,  and  in  all  we  received  about  120  tons,  for  which  we  paid  from  $7.50 
to  $8  per  ton.  The  next  year  and  years  after  this  we  could  not  get 
them  to  raise  another  root  for  us. 

This  was  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  2-cent  duty  on  chicory  roots, 
and  we  received  4^  and  5  cents  per  pound,  while  now  we  get  but  3  and 
34  cents  per  pound,  and  it  makes  it  most  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
business,  since  we  have  to  pay  85  cents  to  $1.25  per  day  wages.  To 
pay  this  we  must  be  protected  at  the  following  rates:  Kiln-dried  roots, 
2  cents  per  pound;  granulated  chicory,  2^  cents  per  pound;  and  roll 
chicory,  3  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  time  our  plant  was  worked  in  full  force  we  had  engaged  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  80  to  125  persons,  averaging 
from  80  cents  to  $1.35  per  day,  while  from  December  to  the  middle  ot 
April  we  employed  from  23  to  25  persons,  averaging  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  day. 

Ebembs  &  Go. 

AlCEBICAH  FACTOEIES  WITH  CLOSED  DOOSa 

Stockton,  Oix.,  December  23^  1896. 

DiSAB  Sis:  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the  growing  and 
manufacture  of  chicory  in  the  United  States  is  at  an  end.  The  chicory 
root  resembles  the  sugar  beet  in  this,  that  it  requires  a  very  large  area 
of  land  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  its  cultivation.  After  it  has  been 
cultivated  and  is  brought  to  the  factory,  it  necessitates  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  make  a  finished  product.  The  roasting  and  grinding,  which 
are  the  last  two  processes,  require  the  least  lalx>r  and  expenditure  of 
all.  A  great  amount  of  land  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor  had  been 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  what  was  known  as  the  McKinley  law.  The  provisions  of  that  bill 
destroyed  absolutely  the  industry  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  article,  but  it  is  very  large. 
Factories  exist  in  Oalifornia,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of  which 
have  been  obliged  to  close  down,  and  the  owners  of  many  have  become 
bankrupt  by  reason  of  the  existing  tariff  provisions. 

There  was  formerly  a  duty  upon  the  raw  chicory,  as  well  as  upon  the 
manufactured  article.    The  McKinley  bill  took  the  duty  off  the  raw 
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article  and  left  it  npon  the  manafactared  article.  The  oonBeqaenoe 
was  that  the  chicory  root  was  prepared  in  Germany  ap  to  the  La^t  two 
stagesof  the  processes  of  its  manufactare,  namely,  roasting  and  grindiDg; 
was  shipped  over  here  and  roasted  in  the  United  States ;  being  admitt^ 
duty  firee,  and  being  produced  by  cheap  labor,  it  has  driven  domestic 
chicory  entirely  oat  of  the  market  Not  only  has  it  accomplished  this, 
but  it  hjM  defeated  the  very  purposes  of  the  law  by  preventing  the 
importa^eft  ef  the  mannfebctared  article. 

What  is  new  admitted  as  raw  chicory  is  the  chicory  root  after  it  has 
undergone  all  #f  the  processes  up  to  the  last  two.  These  processes 
involve  the  use  of  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  labor  need  in  its  manufac- 
ture. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  admitting  the  raw  root  duty  free, 
causes  the  employment  of  90  per  cent  foreign  labor,  in  a  fordgn 
country.  Not  oidy  are  our  land  owners  and  farmers  deprived  of  t£e 
opportuaity  of  growing  this  root,  but  the  laborer  is  debarred  from  par- 
ticipation In  its  manufacture. 

We  aak  that  the  duty  upon  raw  chicory  in  all  forms  be  restored  and 
made  at  toast  1  cent  per  pound,  though  a  higher  duty  of,  say,  1^  cents, 
would  ine«re  this  industry  protection,  as  the  manufactored  chicory 
has  to  pay  the  duty  now  imposed — 2  cents  per  pound.  We  can  not 
give  you  accurately  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  growing, 
transportation,  and  manufac^ture  of  this  article  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  amounts  to  a  great  many  thousands.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  almost  the  entire  cost  of  its  production  and  manufacture  is  labor. 
The  foreign  grower,  who  now  has  his  raw  chicory  admitted  duty  free, 
grows  it  m  G-ermany,  cuts  it,  kiln-dries  it,  sacks  it,  and  prepares  it  for 
roastiBg  before  sending  it  to  this  country.  As  one  man  can  roast  as 
much  chicory  as  fifty  can  grow  and  prepare  for  roasting,  you  will  read- 
ily see  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  law  the  foreigner  has 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  that  the  United  States  Ghovernmeat 
neither  procures  a  revenue  nor  protects  its  citizens. 

Baohman  &  BBAia>T. 


COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE, 

(Paragraph  ^8.) 

MEKOBIAL  SUBmiTED  BT  VABIOUS  MAJnJFAOTUBBES  OP 

CHOCOLATES  AHD  COCOAS. 

New  York,  Deeemb&r  30^  1896. 

OOMMITTBB  OK  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

In  revising  and  reframing  the  existing  revenue  tariff  measure,  known 
as  the  Wilson  bill,  your  committee  will  Ind  in  Schedule  6  the  following 
paragraph,  viz:  ^ 

229.  CoGoa,  prepared  or  manafaetnred,  not  specially  proyided  for  in  this  aot,  two 
cents  per  poand;  chocolate,  sweetened,  flayorea,  or  other,  yalned  at  tklrty-five  ceDts 
per  poand,  and  chocolate  confectionery,  thirty-dve  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  chocolates  and  cocoas  in  the 
United  States,  maintain  that  this  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  our 
industry,  nor  are  the  amounts  of  duties  imposed  consistent,  taking  into 
consideration  the  articles  which  are  thereby  covered  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  under  a  revenue  basis,  and  we  herewith  pray  and  sub- 
mit for  your  kind  consideration  in  its  stead  the  following  Beliedale,viz: 

229.  Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactnred,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aot,  and 
valued  at  twenty  cents  per  poand  or  less,  four  cents  per  pound;  yalned  at  exoeodiBf 
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twenty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-fiye  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Chocolate,  sweetened, 
flavored,  or  other,  valaed  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  less,  five  cents  per  poand; 
valaed  at  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  x>oand,  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  to  sabstantiate  in  as  brief  a  mauDer  as  possible  the  clatrnn 
which  we  make  why  the  duties  on  the  articles  covered  by  paragraph 
229  should  be  increased,  we  beg  to  quote  you  the  following,  viz: 

First.  "Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured.''  Under  this  heading 
oome  all  the  various  manufactures  of  x>owdered  cocoas,  packed  princi- 
pally in  tin  packages,  and  ground  cocoa  in  large  cakes,  commercially 
known  as  liquor  chocolate.  According  to  the  ofBcial  statistics  the 
importation  of  goods  under  this  heading  during  the  fiscal  year  1895 
amounted  to  1,400,000  pounds,  the  imx)ort  valuation  of  which  was 
about  $475,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty,  although  the  average 
valuation  per  pound  amounted  to  34  cents,  nevertheless  the  amount  of 
duties  received  by  the  Government  amounted  to  only  about  $28,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896,  with  the  enormous  business  depression 
and  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers  on  these  articles,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  importations  of  crude  eocoa  hereiubelow  men- 
tioned, nevertheless  the  importations  of  manufactured  cocoas  amounted 
to  1,300,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $425,000,  and  at  the  average  valu- 
ation of  33  cents  per  pound,  the  total  amount  of  duty  received  by  the 
Government  was  only  about  $25,500. 

We  therefore  feel  convinced  that  you  will  sustain  our  claim  that  the 
duties  on  tiiese  goods  should  be  advanced  as  mentioned  on  the  sched- 
ule which  we  have  submitted,  and  that  a  dividing  line  should  be  drawn 
so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
higher  priced  coceas  which  are  considered  ui  article  of  luxury,  and 
which  are  imported  extensively  on  this  market  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  manufacturers. 

Second.  ^<  Chocolate,  sweetened,  flavored,  or  oliier  valued  at  35  cents 
per  pound."  The  sweetened  chocolate  ^st^ed  in  the  United  States 
under  this  heading  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  amounted  to  834,00# 
pounds,  the  import  valuation  of  which  was  about  $165,000,  and  the 
average  value  of  entry  20  cents  per  pound,  and  on  this  large  amount  the 
Government  received  a  duty  of  only  $16,500. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896,  notwithstanding  the  depresmon  in  busi- 
ness and  the  consid^able  decrease  in  the  amount  ef  business  done  by 
the  domestic  manufacturers,  the  imports  of  these  goods  increased  to 
1,050,000  pounds,  the  import  valuation  of  which  was  $185,000,  at  the 
average  valuation  of  18  cents  per  pound,  and  the  entire  amount  of  duties 
received  by  the  Government  on  this  increasing  amount  was  only  $21 ,000. 

You  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  into  consideration  the  large  amount 
of  sweetened  chocolate  entered  at  the  average  valuation  of  18  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  during  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  entire  entry  of  sweetened 
chocolates  exceeding  35  cents  per  pound  valuation,  which  is  the  present 
dividing  line,  amounted  to  only  3,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,400,  and  on 
which  the  Government  received  only  $500  duties.  You  will  notice  the 
great  discrepancy  between  these  two  amounts,  and  you  will  no  doubt 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  dividing  line  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  these 
articles  is  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
should  be  reduced  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  instead  of  making  the 
specific  duty  2  cents  per  pound  it  should  be  increased  to  5  cents  per 
I)ound,  and  above  20  cents  per  pound  valuation  to  35  per  cent  <id 
valorem,  the  same  as  sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery.  (See  Schedule 
E,  paragraph  183.) 
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Third.  Grade  cocoa:  This  article,  which  is  the  raw  material  from 
which  is  made  all  the  cocoas,  prepared  or  manufactured,  and  also 
sweetened  chocolates,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  vanilla,  and  other 
ingredients,  instead  of  growing  in  amount  as  did  the  importations  of 
the  manufactured  goods,  the  same  decreased  in  valuation  from 
$3,200,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  to  $2,400,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  1896.  showing  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  raw  material  to  the 
value  of  $800,000,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, with  the  present  low  rates  of  duties,  are  gradually  crushing  oat 
the  American  manufacturer  and  depriving  the  Government  of  a  revenue 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

We  furthermore  wish  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  duties 
on  manufactured  chocolates  and  cocoas  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  no  articles  have  received  such  general  protection 
by  the  entire  world  as  the  chocolate  industry,  and  the  list  of  duties 
imposed  by  foreign  countries,  as  shown  by  the  below-mentioned  list,  are 
enormously  higher  than  in  our  own  country  where  it  is  most  needed,  viz: 

Canada, — Choeolate,  not  sweetened,  4  cents  per  pound ;  chocolate,  sweetened,  5 
cents  per  pound;  cocoa  paste,  chocolate,  and  other  preparations  of  cocoa,  not 
sweetened,  4  cents  per  ponnd ;  cocoa  paste,  chocolate,  and  other  preparmtions  of 
cocoa,  containing  sagar,  5  cents  per  poand. 

England. — Hulled  cocoa  and  cocoa  shells,  seven-sixteenths  cent  per  pound ;  groond, 
prepared,  or  other  manufactured  cocoa  or  chocolate,  4  cents  per  pound. 

jPrattM.— Ground  cocoa,  in  paste,  cakes,  or  powder,  and  cocoa  butter,  12  cents  per 
pound ;  chocolate,  8^  cent«  per  pound. 

Germanj^.^-Cocoa  shells,  1^  cents  per  ponnd;  chocolate,  ground  cocoa,  oocoa pastes 
and  chocolate  paste,  9  cents  per  pound;  sweet  chocolate,  to  be  remolded,  5i  cent, 
per  pound. 

Spain, — Chocolate,  8i  cents  per  pound. 

Italy. — Cocoa,  cracked,  ground,  or  paste,  11  cents  per  ponnd;  chocolate,  13  cents 
per  pound. 

Belgium. — Cocoa  shells,  1|  cents  per  pound;  cocoa  butter,  1^  cents  per  ponnd; 
manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate,  4  cents  per  pound. 

We  wish  now  to  give  you  more  reasons  why  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  entitled  to  a  much  higher  protection  than  is  at  present  given 
him  under  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  in  fact  for  a  great  nnmber  of 
years  past. 

First.  Sugar,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet- 
ened chocolate,  at  the  present  time  pays  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  a  specific  duty  of  one-eighth  cent  per  x>ound. 

Second.  In  the  United  States  in  our  industry  men  are  paid  for  ten 
hours'  work  from  $10  to  $20  per  week;  women  are  paid  for  ten  hours, 
work  from  $6  to  $  12  per  week.  In  Europe,  in  the  largest  factories  there, 
the  rates  for  men  for  twelve  hours'  work  are  from  $4  to  $5  per  week,  and 
for  women,  for  twelve  hours'  work,  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  week. 

Third.  The  machinery,  tin  mold,  and  utensils  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  are  principally  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  can 
only  be  purchased  by  the  American  manufacturers  of  chocolates  upon 
the  payment  of  a  duty  of  46  per  cent,  plus  heavy  expenses  for  trans- 
portation. The  greater  part  of  the  material  used,  consisting  of  tin  foil, 
wrappers,  silk  ribbons,  and  fancy  boxes  also  cost  from  36  to  60  percent 
more  than  this  material  can  be  purchased  by  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  tin  boxes  for  packing  cocoa  powders,  which  are  extensively  used, 
cost  considerably  more  than  in  Europe. 

Fourth.  The  foreign  manufacturers  of  chocolates  and  cocoas,  such  as 
Menier,  Marquis,  Devinck,  and  Potin,  of  France;  Stollwerck  Brothers, 
of  Cologne,  Germany;  Bensdorp,  Van  Houten,  and  Blocker,  of  Hol- 
land; Fry  Brothers  of  Bristol,  England,  and  many  others,  represent  a 
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combined  capital  of  $25,000,000.  These  manufacturers  have,  besides  this 
enormous  capital,  the  further  great  advantage  of  having  been  estab- 
lished for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  consequently  have  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  experience  and  years  of  advertising,  which,  in 
manufacturing  and  selling,  is  very  essential.  The  American  manufac- 
ture of  chocolates  and  cocoas  has  only  been  developed  in  recent  years 
and  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
insufficient  protection  now  obtained  has  been  struggling  against  for- 
eign competition  to  such  an  extent  that  many  manufacturers  have  had 
to  discontinue  in  the  last  few  years,  and  those  remaining  are  shrinking 
instead  of  growing  as  they  should  under  proper  protection. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Louis  Eunkel,  Ohairman^ 
OfBunkel  Brothers^  445^47  West  Thirtieth  street^  New  York. 

Henby  Maillabd, 

114^116-118  West  Twenty-fifth  street^  New  York. 

HUYLERS, 

Ghas.  J.  Coulter,  Secretary^ 
Corner  Eighteenth  street  and  Irving  Place^  New  York, 

Crave  &  Mabtin  Co., 
Charles  Abbott,  Trea9\Mrery 

309-311  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 

Hanlby  &  Hoops, 

207-209,  271  Mulberry  street,  New  York. 

EocKvrooD  &  Co., 

468-470  Cherry  street,  New  York. 
Wallace  &  Co., 

160-166  Monroe  street,  New  York  City. 

Mason,  Au  &  Magenheimer  Conf.  Mfo.  Co., 
Louis  Magenheimeb,  President, 

22-28  Henry  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brevtster  Cocoa  Mfo.  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
O.  DE  Gerbebeux, 

New  York. 
Cy.  Gousset, 

451  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

TWO  CEFTS  A  POUin)  DUTT  BECOMMEHDEI). 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  2, 1897. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Under  both  the  McKinley  and  Wilson  tariff  bills  the  duty  on  cocoa, 
prepared  or  manufactured,  has  been  held  at  the  previous  rate  of  2  cents 
a  pound.  I  respectfully  ask  that  in  framing  the  new  bill  now  in  your 
hands  this  same  rate  be  maintained.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff,  chocolate  has  paid  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  the  same  as 
cocoa.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  was  so  changed  that  chocolate 
valued  at  over  35  cents  a  pound  is  dutiable  at  35  per  cent.  The  result 
has  been  to  stop  the  importations  of  fine  chocolates  (canceling  wbat 
former  revenue  was  derived  from  these  goods),  which  do  not  compete 
with  American  manufacture,  as  goods  above  35  cents  in  value  are  not 
to  a  great  extent  made  in  this  country.    I  request  that  the  rate  of  duty 
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assessed  aiider  all  tariff  bills  previous  to  the  Wilson  Act  be  restored, 
aod  the  Dew  measure  read:  '^Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured, 2 
cents  a  pound." 

Stephen  L.  Bastustt, 

STARCH. 

(Pttragiaph  232.) 

STATEIEEST  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  KATIOITAL  STABOH  JLUTUTAC- 

TUKDra  COMPAHT,  OF  ITEW  TOEK,  H.  T. 

Few  York,  December  28j  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  existing  law  (the  Wilson  bill)  the  paragraph  relating  to  staroh 
reads: 

Starchy  inoluding  aU  preparations  from  whatever  •abstance  piodiicedy  oammenly 
lued  as  starch,  one  and  one-naif  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  so-calkd  McKinlev  Act  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  ^^ti^ioca,  or 
cassava,  or  cassada''  is  admitted  free;  likewise  ^^sago,  crude,  and  sago 
flour"  is  upon  the  free  list. 

I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  all  the  past  history  regarding  starch 
products,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  belief 
that  if  starch  is  to  be  made  dutiable  the  free  list  ought  to  be  revised. 

There  is  not  now,  and  there  never  has  been,  brought  into  any  market 
in  this  country  a  pound  of  sago  flour  or  tapioca  flour  that  was  not 
starch.  Both  these  products  have  got  in  free  simply  because  the  shipper 
or  receiver  was  moved  to  call  them  by  a  different  name  in  invoice  or 
manifest  of  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  evading  payment  of  duty.  The 
disturbance  existing  to-day,  as  it  has  always  existed,  means  the  privi- 
lege of  the  importer  to  invoice  his  product  as  one  thing  when  it  is 
another  thing.    This  fraud  we  wish  to  stop. 

Only  recently  a  case  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States  circoit 
court  in  California,  wherein  Judge  McKenna,  upon  a  case  involving  ^ 
appeals,  decided  that  tapioca  flour  belonged  upon  the  free  list^  and 
therefore  was  not  dutiable  because  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  tapioca 
known  to  the  trade,  viz,  tapioca  pearl  and  tapioca  flake.  Yon  know, 
as  every  dealer  knows,  that  tapioca  flour  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
bulk,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  so-called  tapioca  imported  into  this 
country. 

As  to  sago  flour,  the  same  ruling  holds,  and  while  the  Board  of  G^en- 
eral  Appraisers  and  collectors,  supported  by  the  chemists  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  held  that  sago  flour  as  well  as  tapioca  flour  is  nothing 
more  than  starch,  the  courts  have  held  that  these  products  are  something 
different  from  starch,  and  because  they  were  included  in  the  free  list 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  duty  free.  Under  these  decisions  and  rulings 
if  the  law  remains  as  it  is  there  can  be  no  relief.  Last  year,  from  the 
best  information  that  I  can  get,  there  were  more  than  $300,000  of  sago 
flour  and  tapioca  flour  imported  into  this  country  which  was  admitted 
duty  free,  and  every  pound  of  it  ought  to  have  paid  1^  cents  as  starch. 

As  to  the  main  starch  paragraph,  I  propose  this:  ^^ Starch,  including 
all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  commonly  used  as 
starch  or  fit  for  use  as  starch,  1^  cents  per  pound." 
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In  the  free  list  I  advise  regarding  the  sago  paragraph  that  it  shonld 
read,  ^^Sago  crude,"  thus  striking  out  the  words  '^and  sago  flour." 

As  to  the  tapioca  clause  in  the  free  list,  I  suggest  that  it  be  made  to 
read,  ''tapioca,  or  cassava,  or  cassada,  excepting  tapioca  flour." 

With  these  amendments  we  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  some- 
thing certain  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  starch.  As  the  changes  in 
tarifl*  legislation  have  progressed  we  have  got  rid  of  potato  flour,  root 
flour,  and  all  the  other  so  called  flours,  with  the  exception  of  sago  flour 
and  tapioca  flour.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  last  two  should  be 
wiped  ofi"  the  free  list.  The  importer  knows  all  the  time  what  he  is 
buying,  and  he  knows  that  when  he  buys  sago  flour  or  tapioca  flour 
that  he  is  buying  a  purified  starch.  In  other  words,  that  he  is  buying 
something  that  has  gone  through  a  washing  process  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  gluten  or  albumen  originally  a  component  part.  Flour,  as  we 
understand  it,  means  something  that  may  have  been  ground  fine  and 
bolted,  but  not  washed. 

As  to  the  rates  under  a  new  bill,  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  they 
should  remain  as  they  are  upon  starch. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  dextrin,  but  the  remarks  above 
I  believe  will  apply  equally  to  this  product.  The  only  thing  we  have  in 
view  is  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  trade  and  that  products  imported  shall 
be  called  by  their  right  names,  so  as  to  avoid  defrauding  the  revenue. 

We  are  also  producers  of  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  which  is  now  dutia- 
ble at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  existing  law.  We  think  this 
paragraph  had  better  be  changed  to  "Glucose,  one-half  cent  per  pound." 

The  importations  of  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour  last  year  amounted 
in  value,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  about  $300,000.  It  may  be 
said  that  so  small  an  amount  can  not  affect  domestic  manufacturers  of 
starch  from  corn  or  potatoes.  But  it  does,  and  very  seriously,  because 
the  cheaper  product  controls  the  market,  and  is  and  remains  a  constant 
menace.  A  cargo  in  port  or  to  arrive  of  tapioca  flour  or  sago  flour,  for 
use  as  starch,  as  it  is  always  used,  means  that  domestic  manufacturers 
of  starch  must  meet  the  price  of  the  foreign  product,  whatever  may  be 
the  offerings. 

Starch  in  this  country,  whether  made  from  corn  or  potatoes,  is  con- 
trolled in  price  by  the  raw  product;  if  corn  or  potatoes  are  compara- 
tively high  or  low,  the  price  of  starch  is  made  accordingly.  If  potatoes 
in  Germany  rule  low  in  price  and  corn  or  potatoes  in  this  country  are 
high,  the  foreign  product  will  come  in,  and  this  regardless  of  tapioca 
flour  or  sago  flour.  During  the  past  few  years  corn  and  potatoes  in 
the  United  States  have  ruled  low  in  price,  and  hence  our  exports  have 
been  large,  and  the  rate  of  duty  may  have  seemed  too  high;  but  let 
the  price  of  corn  or  potatoes  once  reach  normal  values  here  and  pota- 
toes from  foreign  countries  be  quoted  at  low  instead  of  high  prices, 
then  there  will  be  considerable  importations  of  potato  starch,  even  at 
the  present  rates  of  duty. 

But  whatever  the  duties  on  or  prices  of  domestic  starch  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour  are  allowed  to  enter  our 
markets  free.  Against  this,  domestic  starch  manufacturers  protest,  and 
respectfully  suggest  that  these  products  be  made  dutiable  as  other 
starches.  They  are  invoiced  as  flour  in  order  to  escape  the  payment  of 
duty,  and  when  sold  they  are  used  as  starch. 

Merely  as  indicating  the  confusion  in  the  trade,  and  the  never-ending 
differences  between  the  customs  authorities  and  the  eourts,  I  beg  to 
cite  as  follows: 

As  to  sago  flour,    the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
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published  in  the  Monthly  Synoptical  Series,  10613,  and  to  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  Ko.  2701. 

As  to  tapioca  as  starch,  the  decisions  of  the  Bosurd  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, 689,  752,  1041. 

As  to  tapioca  flonr,  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
published  in  the  Monthly  Synoptical  Series,  10277, 14114,  56  F.  B.,  222. 

As  to  starch,  including  all  preparations  from  whatever  substance 
produced  commonly  used  as  starch,  the  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  published  in  the  Monthly  Synoptical  Series,  10277,  and 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers,  Nos.  449,  504,  531 
689,  722,  1041,  1462, 1930,  1969,  2063,  2681,  2700,  2701,  56  F.  B.,  222. 

The  Townsend  Case,  decided  by  Judge  Sbipman  (circuit  court  of 
appeals,  second  circuit,  June  12, 1893),  is  the  leading^  case  and  has  been 
held  to  control  importations  of  both  tapioca  flour  and  sago  floor.  The 
following  is  a  syllabus  in  the  case: 

Tapioca  flour,  whieh  is  oommeroially  known  as  tapioca,  and  is  noed  mainly  If 
calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  for  thickening  colors,  and  which,  itiongn 
chemicaUy  a  starch,  is  not  adapted  to  commercial  nse  as  starch,  belongs  in  the  free 
list,  as  tapioca,  under  paragraph  730  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  and  is  not  dutiabk 
at  2  cents  a  pound  as  a  '^  preparation  fit  for  use  as  starch,''  under  para^aph  323. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  this  decision,  which  in  effect 
decides  that  although  tapioca  flour  is  starch,  yet  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use 
as  starch.  If  it  has  been  or  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as 
starch,  we  have  failed  to  discover  such  use. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  be  stricken  from 
the  free  list,  and  be  made  dutiable  as  starch,  which  they  are. 

Chas.  O.  Bubbb. 


8TATE1CBHT  OF  HOV.  AHDBEW  B.  SIEFEB,  A  BEP&BSEHTAIIVB 

FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  MIHHESOTA. 

Monday,  January  11^  1897. 

Mr.  KiEFEB  said:  I  desire  to  present  a  statement  from  one  of  my 
constituents  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  x>otatoes  and 
starch  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  ask  that  the  rate  of  the  McKinley 
bill  be  restored. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  there  is  not  or  has 
not  been  a  pretty  strong  trust  in  starch  Y 

Mr.  KiEFEB.  Kot  in  our  countiy. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  There  was  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KiBFEB.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Was  there  not  among  the  starch  prodncarst 

Mr.  Ej:efeb.  I  do  not  know. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  herewith  present  for  your  careful  consideration  a  statement  of  facts 
in  reference  to  the  production  of  potatoes  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  especially  in  the  Congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  industry  of  starch  manufacture. 

For  several  years  past  potatoes  have  become  a  leading  product  in 
certain  localities  of  the  Northwest,  especially  in  the  sandy  soil  which 
nature  has  so  well  adapted  for  their  propagation.  In  the  year  1892,  for 
the  flrst  time  in  our  history,  it  is  shown  that  potatoes  sold  at  a  higher 
price  per  bushel  than  wheat.    At  that  time  there  was  a  protective  duty 
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of  25  ceDts  a  bushel  under  the  McEonley  Act.  It  can  not  be  success- 
fully contended  that  the  high  price  at  the  period  mentioned  was  due 
to  a  shortage  of  crops,  for  in  that  year,  according  to  a  telegram  received 
fi'om  Hon.  Albert  Berg,  secretar^'^  of  state  for  Minnesota,  and  State 
statistician,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1897,  it  is  stated  that  the  yield 
of  potatoes  for  the  year  1892  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  6,776^91 
bushels,  a  larger  crop  than  has  been  produced  any  year  since.  The 
consolidated  price  of  potatoes  during  that  year  averaged  67^  cents  per 
bushel.  It  was  not  alone  a  demand  for  potatoes  as  an  ai'ticle  of  food 
that  made  this  substantial  price  to  the  producer,  but  during  the  years 
of  1891  and  1892  several  starch  factories  b6gan  operations  in  Minnesota, 
principally  at  Anoka,  Korth  Branch,  and  also  in  Minneapolis,  which 
consumed  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  i>otato  crop  of  those  years. 
In  the  counties  of  Kamsey,  Hennepin,  Washington,  Chisago,  Isanti, 
and  Kanabec  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  were  grown 
and  cultivated,  and  the  farmers  of  those  counties  reai>ed  a  substantial 
profit. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  production  of  potatoes  has  follen 
off  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  our  starch  factories  have  been  closed 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  since  that  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books. 
It  may  be  argued  by  those  who  still  try  to  maintain  that  the  present  tariff 
law  is  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests as  well  as  for  the  manufacturing  industries  that  the  present  low 
price  of  potatoes  should  stimulate  the  starch  industry.  This  argument 
would  be  on  the  theory  of  cheap  raw  material,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  was  the  duty  reduced  on  potatoes,  but  it  was  reduced 
on  starch  a  half  cent  a  pound.  I  urged,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  being 
considered,  a  retention  of  the  duty  on  starch,  and  when  it  was  left  at 
1^  cents  a  pound  it  was  stated  that  it  would  prove  ample  to  protect  the 
starch  industry,  but  even  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  large  quanti- 
ties of  starch  and  dextrine  has  offered  such  an  inducement  to  wholesale 
dealers  that  the  foreign  importations  tend  to  decrease  the  manufacture 
of  these  commodities  in  this  country.  The  McKinley  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  was  scarcely  adequate  to  protect  the  starch  industry,  and  I 
would  urge  upon  your  honorable  body  to  make  the  rate  3  cents  per 
X)ound.  The  potatoes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  are  not  of  the 
first  quality,  or  rather  not  of  the  larger  assorted  kind,  but  are  of  the 
smaller  class  of  potatoes  sometimes  alluded  to  as  ^'eyeballs,"  and  which 
are  either  fed  to  swine  or  go  to  waste  entirely  if  they  are  not  market- 
able. The  manufacturers  of  starch  take  these  potatoes  at  a  fair  price. 
I  would  respectfully  request  of  you  to  give  a  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  of  an  adequate  duty  on  x>otatoes  and  starch,  and  to  this 
end  would  refer  you  to  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being  framed«  Such  statements 
being  offered  in  support  of  a  duty  on  i>otatoe8  and  starch  are  equal  if 
not  more  important  at  the  present  time.  I  append  telegram  received 
from  Albert  Berg,  secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota,  showing  production 
of  i)otatoes  as  follows: 

Bnshels. 

1892 6,776,491 

1893 6,390,840 

1894 4,463,446 

1896 23,991,036 

1896 11,156,816 

A.  B.  KiSFEU,  M.  C, 
Fourth  District  Minnesota, 
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MUSTARD. 

(Paragraph  234.) 

STATEMXHT  SUBIOTTED  BY  E.  R.  DITRKIE  ft  CO.,  HEW  TOBK,  E.  T. 


New  YoBKy  December  31j  1896. 

OOMMITTXS  ON  WjLYS  AND  MEAJ^S: 

We  beg  to  point  out  some  particulars  relating  to  the  mannfacture  of 
dry  mustard  flour.  The  original  Wilson  bill  placed  a  duty  on  manu- 
factured mustard  of  10  cents  per  pound.  This  protection  was  Tery 
small,  Gonsideriog  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  mustard  sold  in  the 
IJuited  States  was  imported.  We  understand  that  at  the  last  moment, 
when  the  amendments  to  the  punctuation  of  the  bill  were  offered,  some 
corrections  were  worked  in,  and  the  dnty  was  made  25  per  cent  ad 
yalerem. 

The  various  health  food  commissions  in  the  different  States  hare 
shown  that  foreign  mustards  were  more  frequently  adulterated  than  tiie 
American  mustards.  All  the  American  manufacturers  of  any  standing 
are  strictly  complying  with  the  pure-food  laws,  and  we  believe  through- 
out the  country  very  little  if  any  adulterated  mustards  are  bcmig  sold 
by  American  manufacturers.  In  our  own  case,  we  seU  nothing  but  pure 
mustard. 

Since  the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  m 
force,  we  think  the  sale  of  Bnglish  mustard  has  greatly  increased.  We 
know  that  our  trade  is  less  than  before  the  bill,  and  we  have  heard  the 
same  complaint  made  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  finer  grades  of  mustard  seeds  are  all  imported,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  the  finer  grades  of  mustards  unless  the  foreign  seeds  are 
used.  The  finest  yellow  seed  come  from  England,  and  the  finest  brown 
from  either  England  or  Austria.  To  illustrate  the  proportion  of  seeds 
used  in  our  own  manufacture,  we  have  used  of  the  foreign  seeds,  going 
back  to  1890, 62.86  per  cent,  and  of  the  domestic  seeds  37.14  per  cent 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  iu  making  the  mustsl^  there  is 
a  large  loss  iu  the  bran,  which,  going  back  to  the  same  period  in  our  own 
manufacture,  namely,  1890,  shows  a  loss  of  28  per  cent  for  bran.  In  the 
same  period  the  actual  ratio  of  labor  to  the  cost  of  the  seed  was  54J2 
per  cent.  This  labor  is  computed  solely  on  the  turning  of  the  seed  into 
the  mustard  flour  and  leaves  off  when  the  flour  is  mannfactnred.  It 
does  not  incJude  any  labor,  nor  any  cost  represented  by  boxes,  barrels, 
labels,  cans,  or  any  of  the  labor  necessai^y  to  repack  the  mustard  in  these 
packages,  and  we  might  point  out  the  advantage  in  the  price  of  tin  cans 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  over  the  American.  It  is  simply  computed 
on  the  bare  cost  of  turning  the  seed  into  the  flour.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  in  our  own  experience,  which  we  know  by  comparison  of  our  goods 
with  those  of  other  manufactnrerr,  must  be  their  experience  as  well— 

Percent 

The  foreign  seed  used  amount  to 62.86 

The  domestic  st^ed  need  nmount  to 37.  U 

The  ratio  of  labor  to  cost  of  seed 54.12 

Lose  in  hrao 28 

Besides  this,  as  stated,  there  is  an  additional  item  for  labor  and 
products  of  American  manufacture  in  the  shape  of  boxes,  cans,  labels, 
barrels,  etc.,  which  would  swell  the  total  ratio  of  labor  to  the  value  of 
seed  to  far  higher  figures. 
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It  seems  to  ns  that  there  are  very  few  articles  where  the  item  of 
labor  can  figure  more  prominently  than  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard, 
and  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  duties  assessed  by  the  original 
McKinley  bill  be  restored  to  the  manufacture  of  mustard. 

E.  B.  DUBEBE  &  Go. 

SHOUSH  COHPETinOV. 

Philadelphia,  December  24^  1896. 

GOMMITTKE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  : 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  on  manufactured  mustard  was  fixed 
at  10  cents  per  pound,  which  was  a  very  small  protection  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  large  proportion  of  mustard  sold  in  the  United 
States  is  imported  from  England. 

In  the  Senate  this  was  changed  from  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  on  account  of  the  various  qual- 
ities of  this  article  may  be  2  cents  or  it  may  be  8  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  old  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  American  manufacturers 
had  a  very  satisfactory  business,  but  under  the  present  duty  our  busi- 
ness has  fallen  off  almost  entirely  in  some  sections,  notably  in  the  South, 
and  English  mustard  has  taken  its  place. 

We  ask  to  have  the  duty  restored  to  10  cents  per  pound  for  two 
potent  reasons: 

1.  Because,  under  the  ad  valorem  duty,  the  English  manufacturers 
are  steadily  increasing  their  business  here  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  manufacturers. 

2:  The  value  of  manufactured  mustard  is  more  than  one-half  in 
labor  and  wages. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  manufoctured  mustard  should  pay  a 
specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  we  hope  those  named  are  suffi- 
cient to  claim  attention. 

The  a.  Oolbubn  Company, 
A.  Malgom,  Trefteurer. 

PBESEHT  DIJTT  HOT  SATISFACTOEY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Deeember  30^  1896. 

OOMMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  think  the  duty  on  manufactured  mustard  should  be  10  cents  per 
pound  or  more.  The  House  Wilson  bill  fixed  this  duty.  This  was  a 
small  duty,  with  the  facts  that  England  and  France  sold  one-half  of  all 
the  mustard  consumed  in  the  United  States.  They  made  these  large 
sales  even  when  the  duty  was  much  higher. 

In  the  Senate  this  duty  was  amended  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  means  from  1^  to  8  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods. 

Some  mustard  manufacturers  expMned  the  case  to  a  few  of  the 
Northern  Senators.  They  saw  how  the  matter  stood,  and  corrected  the 
wrong. 

When  the  amendments  in  the  punctuation  of  the  bill  were  offered  in 
the  Senate  at  the  last  moment,  a  certain  amendment  outside  ^<  punctua- 
tion and  verbal  corrections"  was  worked  in,  which  undid  all  the  work 
of  the  Northern  Senators.  In  this  strange  way  the  present  mustard 
section  of  the  tariff'  was  brought  about. 
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Oar  reasons  for  the  above  position  are:  (1)  With  even  higher  rate  of 
duty,  foreigners  sold  one-half  the  mnstard  used  in  the  United  States. 
(2)  The  best  yellow  seed  grows  only  in  England.  The  two  best  brown 
seeds  grow  only  in  England  and  Anstria.  (3)  Foreigners  have  a  great 
advantage  over  ns  in  the  cost  of  small  tin  cans.  (4)  The  value  of  man- 
ufactured mustard  is  one-half  in  labor  or  wages.  (5)  Specific  duty  is 
proper  because  the  qualities  are  too  variable  even  for  so-called  exi>erts. 

Stickney  &  Poor  Spiob  Compaky. 
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(Paragraph  234^  and  free  list,  paragraph  587).  « 

BIATEIIEHT  OF  lOL  FRED  W.  KELSET,  OF  HEW  YOKK 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Ejslsby  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  one  charged  with  an  important  public  trast  that  has  been  giving 
public  hearings,  I  appreciate  the  danger  of  your  being  talked  to  death, 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
extremely  brief.  I  am  burdened  at  the  outset  by  being  in  this  presenti- 
ment, I.  believe,  and  I  think  that  every  member  of  this  committee  shares 
my  belief  that  this  committee  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the  most 
important  legislation  of  this  generation,  if  not  this  century. 

I  appear  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Florists'  Club  of  the 
City  of  Kew  York,  a  representative  organization,  embracing  the  pro- 
ducing, the  dealing,  the  importing  of  nursery  material,  and  plants  and 
bulbs. 

We  have  given  the  subject  of  duty  very  careful  attention  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  That  attention  grew  out  of  an  ambiguity  in  the 
McEinley  bill,  and  repeated  in  the  Wilson  bill,  and  I  wish  to  appeal  to 
this  committee  to  avoid  this  ambiguity  in  framing  a  parent  bill. 

The  resolution  unanimously  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  Saturday  was: 

Besohed,  That  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  placed  on  all  treea, 
ahrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  bulbs,  etc. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  and  as  chairman  I 
was  directed  to  request  of  this  committee  that  you  give  us  this  small 
protection. 

^  I  can  not  go  into  the  details  leading  up  to  that  resolution.  I  can 
simply  say  to  you  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  t}ie  business  of  tbe 
nursery  plant  production  in  this  country  leads  us  to  appeal  to  you  in 
your  decision  upon  this  subject  to  settle  two  points.  First,  a  simple 
law  that  will  give  us  no  ambiguity,  no  uncertainty  of  classification, 
which  uncertainty  has  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 
in  1890.  I  may  say  that  what  led  to  the  recommendation  of  this  duty 
on  this  material  was  that  the  committee  felt  that  an  extreme  measuie 
would  produce  a  reaction  and  would  constantly  result  in  agitation  of 
the  tariff  question,  and  what  the  committee  is  most  anxious  to  accom- 
plish (and  representing  not  only  this  organization,  but  one  in  touch 
with  all  the  organizations  of  the  country)  is  a  simple  classification  that 
will  relieve  the  industry,  which  is  an  important  one,  and  that  there 
will  not  be  these  constant  changes  so  serious  to  all  business  interests.. 
This  is  such  an  important  subject  that  I  only  wish  this  committee 
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would  adopt  the  English  plan,  where  a  whole  year  is  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject,  insteaa  of  the  short  time  you  give  it. 

I  will  put  in  as  a  part  of  my  statement  the  paper  here  which  I  have 
prepared,  wherein  I  state  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  this 
rate  of  duty  in  order  to  have  it  permanent,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  provision  was  simply  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEIIEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  KB.  KELSET. 

New  York,  January  8y  1891. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  presented 
to  your  committee  on  the  5th  instant,  permit  me  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  following,  relative  to  the  duty  recommended  on  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs  in  the  resolution  referred  to,  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  attached. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  nursery  and  plant  material  was 
on  the  free  list.  In  colonial  times  not  only  was  no  duty  levied,  but  a 
premium  was  paid  for  the  introduction  of  fruits  and  plants. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  was  and  still  is  to  encourage  the  dis- 
semination of  this  material,  and  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of  thou- 
sandsof  small  plants,  vines,  and  cuttings  are  sent  out  yearly  gratuitously 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  public  expense. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  cheap  fruits  and  plants,  like  cheap 
postage,  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Inex- 
pensive ft*uit  is  a  boon  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  and  the  love  of 
flowers  is  universal. 

March  2, 1861,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  levied  on  nursery  material. 

On  July  14, 1862  (paragraph  239),  the  duty  was  increased  on  all  trees, 
plants,  and  seeds  to  30  x)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1872  the  rate  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  in  the  tariff  revision  a  few  years  later  all  this  material 
was  restored  to  the  free  list,  where  it  remained  until  the  tariff  act  of 
1890.  Under  this  act  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  restored  on  nursery 
material,  but  florists'  material  (paragraph  666) — <^ Plants  used  for  forc- 
ing under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes" — was  still  retained 
on  the  free  list 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  conditions  were  reversed,  viz,  nursery 
stock  being  restored  to  the  free  list  (paragraph  587)  and  florists'  mate- 
rial, for  some  unaccountable  reason,  put  over  into  the  dutiable  list  (para- 
graph 234^).  As  that  paragraph  (234^)  specifled  the  names  of  certain 
plants  in  conjunction  with  their  uses,  great  uncertainty  remained  as  to 
the  classiflcation  until  a  correct  classification  was  recommended  by  this 
committee,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  items,  was  adopted 
entire  by  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  re<M)mmendation  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  (See  inclosures  attached — ^letter  of  this 
committee  of  January  8, 1896,  to  Hon.  Walter  H.  Bunn,  United  States 
appraiser,  Kew  York  City,  and  printed  copy  of  letter  of  Mr*  O.  S.  Ham- 
lin, Acting  Secretary,  of  March  30, 1896,  Exhibit  A). 

Under  the  ambiguous  wording  of  that  paragraph  (234^)  the  same 
material  was  continually  passed  at  the  different  custom-houses,  paying 
duty  in  some  instances  under  an  entry  or  affidavit  that  the  plants  were 
<<for  forcing,"  and  duty  collected  accordingly  and  the  identical  material 
entered  free  at  other  custom-houses  under  the  nursery  paragraph  (587) 
item  of  the  same  act. 
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The  evil  and  iDJustice  of  this  syBtem  was  so  great  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasnry  on  February  25, 1895,  recommended  that  the  law  be 
changed  to  simplify  and  correct  the  classification  on  the  lines  as  recom- 
mended by  this  committee. 

AD  VALOREM  V.  SPEOIPIO  DUTY. 

Fo  tariff  bill  equitable  in  its  provisions  can  be  drawn  that  provides  a 
specific  duty  on  nursery  and  plant  material.  This  is  owin^  to  the  fact 
that  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  vary  so  enormously  in  value,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  other  conditions.  For  instance,  an  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  is  worth,  average  price,  from  $1  per  1,000, 
as  a  young  stock  or  seedling,  to  $100  or  $200  per  100.  A  specific  doty 
of,  say,  $2  per  1,000  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  an  average  duty  of 
200  per  cent  on  the  small  seedling  stocks,  which  is  the  raw  material  in 
this  business,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  trees  worth  $2  each. 

Small  roses  that  are  used  largely  for  "stocks" — manetti,  multiflora, 
dog  rose,  etc. — are  commercially  worth  an  average  of  about  $5  per 
1,000.  A  specific  duty  of  3  cents  each  would  therefore  be  a  duty  of 
600  per  cent  on  this  material,  which  comprises  quite  a  large  percentage 
of  rose  importations,  while  roses  worth  $250  per  100  under  the  same 
clause  would  pay  a  duty  of  but  12  per  cent,  and  this  rule  (k^enormoas 
variation  of  value,  depending  upon  the  size,  age,  and  condition  of  the 
material,  applies  to  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

Such  a  scale  of  specific  duty,  irrespective  of  value,  would  at  once 
make  a  travesty  of  the  whole  question  of  tariff  revision.  It  would  be 
open  to  attack  by  every  "crossroads"  free  trader,  criticised  by  every 
"tariff  reformer,''  and  place  your  committee  and  Congress  on  the  defen- 
sive before  the  country  in  favoring  a  scale  of  duty  inequitable  in  its 
provisions  and  ten  to  twenty  times  higher  than  has  ever  been  sog- 
gested,  either  in  time  of  war  or  under  a  Mgh  protective  tariff  heretofore. 

UNIFOBH  DUTY. 

A  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  recommended  by  this 
committee  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  will  simplify  the  law  and  avoid  all  the  ambiguity  and  injustice, 
as  heretofore,  growing  out  of  the  attempted  separate  clssification  under 
the  act  of  1800  and  the  present  law. 

2.  It  will  avoid  discrimination  between  nursery  material  and  phint 
material,  between  which  no  discriminatian  in  reality  exists  or  should 
exist. 

3.  This  simplification  of  the  law  by  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  will 
facilitate  dearasce  at  the  custom-houses  and  avoid  detention  of  perish- 
able goods,  as  frequently  occurs  when  there  is  ambiguity  or  uncertainty 
of  classification. 

4.  It  is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  free  trade  and  the 
high  duty  of  the  war  and  the  aet  of  1890. 

5.  A  moderate  tariff  is  demanded  by  the  ce&servative  business 
interests  of  the  country. 

6.  No  extreme  tariff  act  can  give  perflMttieaey,  and  Hothing  is  worse 
for  the  business  iaterests  of  the  couiftry  than  this  cofitinsal  agitatm 
and  change. 

7.  The  steamer  freight  oLarges  on  imported  trees  «id  plants  are  so 
large  an  item  ia  proportion  to  the  value  that  the  freight  charges  alose 
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are  equivalent  to  an  average  dut}',  we  believe,  of  from  20  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent. 

-  8.  The  need  of  a  specific  duty  to  avoid  undervaluations  does  not 
apply  to  this  material,  as  with  ad  valorem  rates  undervaluations  rarely, 
if  ever,  occur. 

The  average  imports  of  nursery  and  plant  material  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  not  exceeded,  we  understand,  about  $250,000  or  $300,000. 
Any  reasonable  duty  that  can  be  levied  does  not,  therefore,  materially 
affect  the  question  of  revenue. 

'  Should  your  committee  recommend  the  law  to  stand  as  at  present,  a 
continued  agitation  for  some  duty  on  nursery  material  will  no  doubt 

result. 

• 

PBOHIBiTOBY  TABIPF. 

The  recommendation  that  you  place  a  prohibitory  duty  of  $2  per 
1,000  on  <^  stocks — cuttings  or  seedlings — of  all  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees"  we  believe  will  be  resisted  by  the  great  mass  of  growers  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  claim  is  likely  to  be  made  that  such  a  law  will  have 
been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  wealthy  growers 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  producers,  who  rely  upon  cheap  seed- 
lings as  their  raw  material. 

The  average  price  of  apple,  cherry,  and  plum  stocks  for  <<  working'' 
in  nurseries  is  about  $1  per  1,000,  and  very  little  is  grown  in  this 
country.  This  recommended  specific  rate  of  $2  per  1,000  (200  per 
cent)  is  therefore  practically  prohibitory,  and,  we  believe,  will  be  con« 
sidered  as  a  most  unjust  and  unwise  measure. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  this  recommendation  is  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  that  would  inevitably  follow  by  the  enact- 
ment in  the  same  law  of  the  clause  providing  that  <<  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock"  be  also  dutiable 
at  ^  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

A  tariff  act  drawn  on  these  lines  of  attempting  to  combine  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  would  make  confusion  worse  ^confounded  in  the 
matter  of  classification. 

With  an  unscrupulous  importer  and  a  not  overconscientious  cus- 
tom-house broker,  all  valuable  trees,  plants,  and  vines  would  be 
entered  as  ^'stocks,  seedlings  or  cuttings,"  at  $2  per  1,000;  while  honest 
purchasers  all  over  the  country  would  be  paying  30  per  cent  on  the 
same  material,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  former  case  no  tree  or  plant, 
whatever  its  age  or  value  might  be,  would  ever  attain  an  age  of  more 
than  <^  three  years  old  or  less,"  and  no  custom-house  official  in  the 
country,  even  though  he  were  an  expert,  could  possibly  determine  from 
an  invoice,  without  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  every  case,  what 
the  classification  should  be  or  what  duty  should  be  levied  under  any 
such  law  as  this. 

BATE  OP  DUTY  BEOOMMENBED. 

For  the  above  reasons  this  committee,  after  having  gone  all  over  the 
subject  in  an  intended  spirit  of  fairness  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment appraisers  and  the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  classes,  recommend  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent,  as  stated  in 
the  resolution  herewith  attached  (Exhibit  B). 

Fbedebick  W.  Kblsey,  Chairman. 
T  H 66 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

Fob  a  Uniform  Tariff. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Eelseyi  ohalrman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Floriste'  Club  for  the*  purpose  of  claaeiQring  imported  plants^  ''in 
order  that  each  as  are  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  law  be  thne  passed,  and  inch 
as  are  dutiable  required  to  pay  duty  uniformly  in  all  cases/'  has  Just  rsoeived  ths 
following  letter  f^om  Walter  H.  Bunn,  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York : 

Port  of  Nbw  York,  N.  Y.,  AprU  IS,  18$5. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  this  day  reoeiyed  Treasury  Department  Cironlar  No.  65 of 
Customs  Division,  and  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  thereof. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Treasury  Department  does  not  adopt  your  views  as  to 
azaleas,  cactus,  chrysanthemums,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  roses,  bat  holds  that  sH 
species  of  these  several  plants  and  shrubs  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valoTBm 
under  paragraph  234i. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  Wal.tbr  H.  Burn,  Aj^pnittr, 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Eblsbt,  No.  146  Bro€idiwajf,  CUif. 

COPT  of  circular. 

To  Colleoior$  and  Oiker  Offieert  of  ike  CutUnM : 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  at  the  various  ports  in  the  dasaifieatien  of 
imported  nursery  stock,  and  of  plants  chiefly  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cat 
flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  attention  is  invited  to  paragraphs  23l^  and  5S7,  of 
the  act  of  Anffust  28,  1^,  which  provide  as  follows: 

''Paragraph  1^4^.  Orchids.  Uly  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and  other  plants 
used  for  rorcing  under  glass  lor  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  ten  per  centam 
ad  valorem. 

*<  Paragraph  587.  (Free  list.)  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aot." 

Tlie  following  lists  of  plants.  Class  A,  covering  nursery  stock  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  paragrapn  687,  and  Class  B,  covering  plants,  either  specially  provided  for  in 
paragraph  234^  or  recognized  by  florists  to  be  chiefly  used  for  forcing  nnder  g1s» 
for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  and  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  «d 
valorem,  are  published  for  ready  reference  and  for  the  guidance  of  coUeetors  in  tiie 
olassificatiou  of  such  importations. 

The  subjoined  list  is  copied  f^om  a  list  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Gea- 
eral  Appraisers  and  approved  by  them: 

CLAB8  A. 

The  following  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  are  generally  grown  and 
nsed  as  nursery  stock,  principally  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  not  chiefly 
''used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes"  (free of  dnty, 
paragraph  587) : 

Aconitum  antumnale,  althsBa,  ampelopsis  veitchii,  andromeda,  anemone  fhlsena^ 
anthericum  liliastrum,  aristolochia ;  ancuba,  green-leaved  kinds  (other  than  jap^ea); 
begonias,  tuberous;  black  Hamburg  grape  vines  and  other  fruiting  vines  and  trees, 
calycanthns,  cannas,  clematis,  comns  masciila.  oratiegns,  cytisus  or  laburnum,  daphne 
oneorum,  delphinium  (larkspur),  deutzia,  dieiytra  spectabilis  (dicentra),  doronicnin, 
forsythia,  gaiUardia,  hemerocauis,  helleboms  niger  (Christmas  rose),  hollyhoek, 
hydrangea,  iris  (all  species),  kalmia  latifolia;  lilacs,  except  the  varieties  Charles  X, 
Marie  la  Grave,  and  Rubra  de  Marly,  pot  grown ;  lychnis,  magnolia,  mahonia,  manetti 
stock,  multiflora  rose  stock,  pfeonia^hiladelphus  (mock  orange),  pinks,  hardy;  pri- 
mula (except  the  species  known  as  r.  sinensis  and  P.  obconica),  ptelea,  pyrethrom, 
rhododendron,  snowball  (viburnum);  spirieas,  except  Astilbe  Japonioa;  staphylea 
colchica,  tarragon  plant  (artemisia  clracunculus),  weeping  trees,  wiegelia,  wistaria, 
yucca;  all  deciduous  trees,  maple  (acer),  elm  (nlmns).  linden  (tilia),  norse-chestuat 
(sBscuius),  etc. ;  all  evergreen  trees,  spruce  (abies),  arnor  vit»  (thuya),  etc. 

CLASS  B. 

The  following  '*  orchids,  lily  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and  other  plants ''are 
chiefly  **  used  for  forcing  nnder  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  pnrposes,"  and 
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are  not  used  to  any  appreciable  extent  ae  nursery  stock  for  hardy  outside  planting 
(dutiable,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  paragraph  234^) : 

Arancaria  excelsa,  Aucuba  japonica,  azaleas,  oaotos,  camellia;  carnations,  monthly 
(Dianthas  caryophyllus) :  chrysanthemums,  oycas,  draceena  canes,  erica,  ferns,  lapa- 
geria,  Laurus  nobUis,  lily  of  the  valley,  Marguerite  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens) ; 
orchids,  all  such  as  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Odontoglossums,  DendrobiumB, 
Oncidiums,  Phaltenopsis,  Yandas,  etc. ;  palms,  all  such  as  Kentlas,  Latanias,  Se»- 
forthia,  Areoas,  Cocoe,  Phoenix,  Chamssrops,  Rhapis,  etc.;  Primula  sinensis  and 
P.  obconica;  roses,  all  kinds;  vallotta  purpurea;  lilacs,  Charles  X,  Marie  la  Graye, 
and  Rubra  de  Marly,  pot  grown;  Spir»a  j«ponica  (Astilbe  japonica). 

C.  S.  Hamlin,  AcUn§  Secretary, 

The  ela^sifieation  whieh  it  is  thus  seen  has  been  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is,  with  the  exception  below  noted,  an  exaet  copy  of  the  document  prepared 
and  presented  by  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Floriatr  Club  to  the  various  author- 
ities in  this  city,  and  also  on  behalf  of  which  Mr.  Eelsey  was  privileged  to  make  an 
able  argument  before  the  appraisers  of  the  country,  at  that  time  assembled  in  con- 
vention in  New  York  City. 

That  the  Department  has  not  seen  premier  to  adopithe  entire  list  as  presented  is  to 
be  regretted;  at  the  same  time  the  club  and  its  committee  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  prompt,  energetie,  and  able  manner  in  whieh  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  coHunittee  did  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  reasons 
why  one  class  of  stock  was  allowed  free  entry  and  another  taxed  j  their  duty  was  to 
compile  and  prepare  a  list  of  stock  dutiable  and  stock  nondutiable,  according  to 
their  interpretation  of  tiie  law,  and  to  endeavor  to  have  it  adopted  by  tiie  Govern- 
ment, so  that  rulings  might  be  uniform  at  all  the  ports  of  entry,  and  tiiat  importers 
might  have  a  safe  guide  to  go  by. 

This  has  been  partially  aceomplished. 

In  the  changes  noted  it  is  evident  the  Treasury  Department  officials  have  been 
guided  by  the  Tetter  and  not  the  intent  of  the  law.  Paragraph  234^  affords  a  good 
Illustration  of  the  damap^e  and  harm  caused  by  a  carelessly  worded  sentence.  It 
must  seem  evident  to  all  in  the  trade  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
paragraph  in  question  that  onlv  such  plants  as  were  used  for  forcing  under  glass 
were  to  oe  assessed,  "orchids,  luy  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  etc./'  bein^  given  simply  as 
examples,  yet  the  construction  of  the  sentence  admits  of  but  one  interpretation  by 
the  officials  whom,  in  all  justice,  one  can  not  expect  to  be  skilled  in  and  cognizant 
of  the  multitudinous  tecluiicalities  of  the  thousand  upon  thousands  of  similar  cases 
brought  before  them,  the  work  of  crude  grammarians,  and  passed  on  by  Congress- 
men still  more  ignorant. 

The  following  items  were  taken  from  Class  A,  as  rendered  by  the  New  York  Flo- 
rists' Club  committee,  and  placed  on  the  dutiable  list : 

Azaleas,  the  species  known  as  amoena,  Ghent,  mollis,  nudiflora,  and  pontica;  cac- 
tus; chrysanthemum;  lily  of  the  valley  elump9,  Roses:  Moss,  Hybrid  rerpetualand 
Remontant,  Rugosa,  etc. ;  all  classes  excepting  Tea  and  Noisette. 

However,  if  uie  florists  of  the  country  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  we 
believe  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  appraiaers,  who  in  every  instance 
treated  the  committee  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  attention,  and  through  them 
upon  the  Treasury  Department,  to  change  the  rulings  in  question  so  that  perfect 
uniformity  may  prevail,  and  only  those  varieties  wliicn  are  "chiefly  used  for  forcing 
under  glass''  be  declared  dutiable. 

The  Florists'  Exchange  eschews  polities,  but  it  does  pray  for  the  day  when  measures 
governing  the  technicalities  of  trade  may  be  at  least  sabmitted  to  experts  before 
becoming  law. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  special  tariff  committee  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club  held 
ou  January  2. 1S97,  the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  presi- 
dent of  the  club  and  ex  officio  member  of  the  committee,  were  unanimously  passed : 

*^Re8olvedy  That  this  committee  reconmaend  that  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  be  placed  on  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  bulbs  grown  as  nursery 
stock,  or  for  forcing  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes. 

^'Beaolvedf  That  the  chairman  of  tiiis  committee  be  requested  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  possible,  at  the  hearing  on  Tuesday,  January  5,  and 
present  in  person  the  above  resolution ;  and  that  a  orief  be  filed  indicating  the 
reasons  why  such  action,  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  should  be  taken  by 
Congress  at  this  time." 
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STATEMENT  OP  MB.  W.  a  BABBT,  OP  KOCHESTEB,  V.  T. 

Monday,  January  llj  1897. 

Mr.  Barry  said:  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  to-day  for  the  nurserymen  of  America.  At  a  convention 
held  in  Indianapolis  last  summer  they  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
this  committee  and  to  ask  for  a  dnty  on  nursery  stock.  Their  purpose 
in  asking  for  this  duty  was  protection  to  a  great  industry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  this  industry  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  afifecting  directly  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States.  These  nurseries  begin  in  Kew  York  City  and  extend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  employ  a  very  large  number  of  hands  and  have  a 
very  large  amount  of  capital  invested. 

This  industry,  great  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  be  injured  to  the  largest 
degree  for  want  of  protection.  There  has  been  no  daty  on  nursery 
stock  for  a  period  of  years,  and  in  consequence  the  markets  on  this  side 
have  been  flooded  with  foreign  stock  to  the  great  detriment  of  nurseries 
on  this  side. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  this  fact,  that  a  duty,  and  a  pretty  large 
duty,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  this  great  industry 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  with  you  any  statement  which  you  have 
prepared  Y 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  brief  that  I  will  present.  We  ask 
for  a  duty  which  is  not  so  large  after  all,  but  large  enough  to  protect 
the  industry.    We  ask  for  a  duty  of  about  30  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBR.  Have  you  reduced  it  to  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  brief  here.  If  I  can  convince  you  that 
we  need  a  duty  rather  than  to  have  this  great  industry  go  to  pieces  I 
think  then  I  have  done  all  that  is  necessary.  I  would  like  you  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  kind  of  nursery  stock? 

Mr.  Barry.  All  kinds.  The  nurseries  in  Europe  produce  a  stock 
almost  similar  to  this  country.  There  are  some  kinds  of  nursery  stock 
in  this  country  affected  more  than  others;  for  instance,  the  seedling 
nursery  stock  which  is  produced  here.  This  stock  can  be  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  this  country,  but  the  industry  is  at  an  end,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  be  produced  so  much  cheaper  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  duty  in  1890—20  per  centt 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  put  on  the  free  list  in  1894? 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  the  industry  from  1890  to  1893— in  a  compara- 
tively good  condition  Y 

Mr.  Barry.  No,  sir.  The  industry  has  been  growing  worse.  I  don't 
think  the  20  per  cent  duty  was  sufficient.    It  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  countries  export  most  to  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Barry.  England  exports,  Germany  exports,  and  France  exports. 
The  largest  exports  are  from  France. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBR.  Could  we  put  these  duties  on  without  pnterferinj? 
with  the  importation  of  novelties  and  specialties  in  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees  Y 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  a  very  small  item — ^the  importation  of  novelties. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  law  of  1890  allowed  novelties  to  be  imjiorted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  free  of  dnty? 

Mr.  Barry.  The  old  tariff  law  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  a  very 
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e.  The  seedmen  and  the  plautsmen  and  the  nnrserymen 
it  together  in  a  confnsed  state,  and  I  wish  to  impress  this 
lind,  that  we  come  here  as  nnrserymen,  not  as  seedmen, 

orists.    We  come  here  to  look  after  onr  interests  as  nursery- 

-  yon  to  protect  us. 

3:i^s.  In  your  statement  yon  have  prepared  yon  have  classi- 

>ek  as  yon  desire  to  have  itf 

Y*  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  a  classification  which  will  serve 

exactly. 

rE.  Was  there  any  tariff  prior  to  1890  on  your  line  of 

«^.  Yes;  30  per  cent  at  one  time. 
:e:.  How  long  ago  was  thatf 
:rs.  About  fifteen  years  ago. 
•B.  Did  the  business  flourish  under  that  tariff  Y 
iT.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

UNS.  Is  this  something  that  can  have  a  specific  duty  rather 
valorem  duty? 

HY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  proposed  in  what  we  have  prepared 
:  specific  dnty  and  an  ad  valorem  duty — that  is;  specific  in 
M^rtain  articles  and  ad  valorem  in  a  general  way.  It  is  neces- 
/e  an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  the  details  are  so  great  and 
ical  names  so  long  and  so  dif&cult  of  pronunciation  that  an 

^ ^  man  can  not  understand  those  names,  and  so  we  have  to  have 

an  ad  valorem  duty  to  cover  that  ground.  You  see  this  is  a  pretty  big 
subject — this  botanical  subject — and  the  appraisers  get  mixed  up  in 
regard  to  the  names.  Under  the  present  schedule  the  appraisers  in  one 
place  consider  an  article  dutiable  and  in  another  place  the  same  article 
is  considered  free.  That  is  the  way  things  have  been  going  on.  This 
is  a  big  industry,  and  we  want  it  to  continue  and  prosper  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  thing  for  a  country  to  distribute  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs.    It  is  a  thing  that  is  doing  good,  and  it  should  be  protected. 
Mr.  Barry  submitted  the  following  additional  statement: 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Kurserymen's  Association  held  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  23,  1896,  it  was — 

Reiolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  associatioa  that  the  present  tariff  rates  on 
nursery  stock  should  be  revised,  as  a  measare  of  protection  both  to  the  large  nnrsery 
trade  interests  and  their  laborers,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  ambigu- 
ous and  confasing  terms  of  the  existing  schedule  (see  paragraphs  234|  and  587),  and 
to  that  end  would  respectfuUy  request  that  your  honorable  committee  embody  in  its 
recommendations  that  nursery  stock  be  scheduled  as  follows,  and  believe  such 
action  will  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  United  States 
and  their  thousands  of  employees  and  laborers : 

1.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  myrobolan  plum,  mahaled  and  mazzard  cherry, 
3  years  old  or  less,  $1  per  1,000  plants. 

2.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  pear,  apple,  quince,  and  St.  Julien  plum,  3 
years  old  or  less,  $2  per  1,000  plants. 

3.  Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots,  3  cents  each. 

4.  Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  of  aU  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  shrubs  and  vines,  manetti,  multifora,  and  briar  rose,  and  all  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  vines,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  unless  otherwise  specified,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5.  It  is  the  desire  of  this  association  that  if  in  the  future  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
be  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  nurserv  stock  be  included  therein. 

Paragraph  234^  of  the  present  schedule  should  be  repealed,  for  the  reason  that  its 
terms  are  ambiguous  and  confusing. 

A  short  statement  of  the  reasons  for  these  requests:  The  articles 
covered  by  paragraphs  1  and  2  are  grown  principally  in  France  and 
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Holland,  the  labor  being  largely  perfonned  by  women,  at  wages  of  30 
cents  per  day  of  eleyen  hours,  and  when  by  men  at  wages  of  firom  46  to 
50  cent«  per  day.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  faily  90  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  these  seedlings,  stocks,  etc,  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1 
and  2  is  made  up  of  labor.  These  articles  can  be  profitably  and  sucr 
cessfuUy  grown  in  the  United  States  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded, 
but  can  not  now  be  produced  in  this  country  in  competition  with  foreign 
countries  unless  American  labor  is  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the 
poorly  paid  labor  of  France  and  Holland.  It  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed rates  will  allow  the  production  in  this  coniitry  of  a  large  quantity 
of  these  articles,  affording  larger  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
American  labor  at  living  wages. 

Many  of  the  articles  covered  by  paragraphs  2  and  3  are  now  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  by  representft- 
tives  of  foreign  firms  residing  in  Kew  York,  Boston,  PhOadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  large  cities,  and  are  disposed  of  at  auction  in  those  cities 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Much  of  this  stock  is  <'  surplus,"  which  can  not  be  readily  marketed  in 
the  country  of  production,  and  the  foreign  grower  is  willing  to  risk  the 
amount  of  freight  charges  on  the  goods,  with  the  expectation  of  reahi- 
ing  a  small  profit  over  such  charges,  and  would  not  be  as  ready  to  add 
the  item  of  duty  to  the  exx)enses  of  the  venture.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
American  nurserymen  to  compete  with  the  French,  Gk^man,  and  Dutch 
grower,  with  his  cheap  labor,  and  under  existing  conditions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  would  greatly  lessen  such 
importations,  and  thus  increase  the  market  for  American  products. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  schedule  will  remove  the  ambiguons 
terms  of  paragraph  234^  of  the  act  of  1894,  which  leaves  open  to  question 
as  to  what  plants  are  <^used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or 
for  decorative  purposes.''  It  is  known  that  at  some  ports  of  entry  some 
plants  have  been  declared  dutiable,  while  at  other  ports  the  same  items 
have  been  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  now  offers  a  large  and  constantly  increaf^ing 
market  for  nursery  products,  but  few  of  which  are  brought  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States.  The  Liberal  party  of  Canada  (now  in  power) 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  admit  American  nursery  stock  on  a  fair 
basis,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  offer  of  reciprocity  may  secure  on  more 
favorable  conditions  a  profitable  market  to  the  American  nnrserymen. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
4,510  nurseries,  the  valuation  of  which  was  $41,978,835,  occupying 
172,806  acres  of  land,  and  employing  a  capital  or  $52,425,669.  that 
report  also  showed  that  there  were  engaged  in  the  nursery  trade  45,657 
men,  of  which  20,249  were  salesmen  and  2,279  women,  14,2M)0  animals, 
and  using  implements  to  the  value  of  $990,606. 

STATEKEHT  OF  HR.  SILAS  WILSOV,  OF  IOWA. 

MoiTOAY,  January  11^  1S97. 

Mr.  Wilson  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
come  here  to  you  representing  4,500  nurserymen  in  the  United  States, 
employing  at  least  110,000  people  and  representing  $41,000,000  worth 
of  property. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  this  committee 
represents  4,500  nnrserymen,  and  that  those  nurserymen  arc  unanijnoQS 
in  asking  what  has  been  outlined  here — that  is,  a  duty  u])on  nursery 
stock. 

I  have  been  a  large  producer  of  seedlings  myself,  growing  as  many  as 
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5,000,000  and  6,000,000  in  a  year,  largely  apple  seedlings,  supplemented 
by  cherry,  pear,  and  plum.  I  have  been  umost  driven  from  the  field 
by  the  competition  of  the  French  nurserymen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  I  understand  that  your  principal  competition  is 
from  France? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  very  largely  from  France — ^in  the  seedling  line 
particularly.    ' 

Mr.  TuBNEE.  Does  that  stock  come  in  by  way  of  Kew  York  or  by 
way  of  Canada  Y 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  comes  to  New  York  largely,  with  the  exception  of 
apple  seedlings,  which  I  have  been  growing  in  reduced  proportions  at 
a  loss,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  protection  or  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Paynb.  These  nurseries  you  represent  are  all  over  the  United 
States  Y 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  every  State  in  the  UnioH. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  did  you  say  the  amount  of  capital  invested  was  Y 

ikJr.  Wilson.  Forty-one  million  dollars^  or  about  that,  employing  iu 
the  neighborhood  of  110,000  workmen.  It  is  an  industry,  as  Mr.  Barry 
told  you,  that  extends  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  see  this  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  Barry  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  subscribe  to  thatf 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sirj  I  do. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  would  be  the  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  t 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  that  we  are  here 
in  a  representative  capacity,  representing  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  backed  up  by  these  4,500  nurserymen  all  over  this 
country,  and  they  are  praobically  unanimous  in  asking  this  duty  as  a 
necessity. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  you  say  that  you  want  a  specific  duty  that 
shall  be  equivalent  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  Y 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  what  it  would  average,  about 
30  per  cent  on  the  three  items  wo  have  named  in  our  brief. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Have  you  furnished  in  your  statement  the  value  of 
each  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  abroad  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  So  that  we  can  see  how  your  specific 
duty  would  apply  Y 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson  subsequently  filed  the  following  schedule  of  recommended 
rates,  with  cost,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Nurserymen's  Association: 

RATB8  RBGOMMENDED. 

1.  Stocks,  onttings,  or  seedlings  of  myrobolan  plum,  mahaleb,  and  mazard  cherry 
8  years  old  or  less,  $1  per  1,000  plants. 

2.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  pear,  apple,  quince,  and  St.  Jnlien  plum,  3  years 
old  or  less,  $2  per  1,000  plants. 

3.  Rose  plants,  baddeia,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots,  3  cents  each. 

4.  Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  of  all  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  deciduous  and 
OTergreen,  shrubs  and  yines,  manetti,  multifiora  and  briar  rose,  and  aU  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  rines,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  unless  otherwise  specified,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PUCKS  OF  STOCK. 

Myrobolan  plnm  stocks,  mahaleb,  and  mazard  cherry,  3  years  old  or  less,  $3  to 
$3.50  per  1,000. 

Pear,  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  1,000  plants;  apples,  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  1,000;  quince,  $5  to 
$8  per  1,000;  St.  Jnlien  plnm,  $4  to  $5.50  per  1,000. 

Bose  plants,  $55  to  $(>5  per  1,000. 

Silas  Wilson. 
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STATEIIEHT  B7  AUGUST  BOLEEB  ft  SONS,  OP  HEW  TOBK 

Kkw  York,  N.  T.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  special  classification  is  respectfolly  requested  for  tbe  following 
articles  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  to  stop  differing  appraisals  at  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  entry: 

Wheat,  bleached,  used  for  florists'  sheaves,  and  now  classified  under 
heading  of  grasses  bleached,  paying  20  per  cent,  and  natural  grasses 
sunbleached,  free*  This  article  is  imported  from  Italy,  is  used  ^so  far 
millinery  and  artificial-flower  purposes  and  can  well  stand  paying  duty, 
at  least  a  uniform  one  for  all,  the  average  foreign  valae  being  about 
1  franc  the  kilometer,  or  about  10  cents  a  pound.  A  specific  duty  of  2 
cents  a  pound  on  gross  weight  of  cases  and  contents  would  be  equal  to 
about  the  present  rates  and  protect  the  Oovemment  from  undervalua- 
tion and  from  loss  through  inability  to  tare  each  box.  The  tare  in  this 
instance  averages  about  30  per  cent.  The  entire  chapter  of  natural 
grasses,  whether  in  the  crude  natural  state  or  bleached  by  natural  or 
artificial  process,  could  stand  the  same  rate  of  duties.  When  dyed,  a 
duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  additional  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  what 
little  home  industry  there  is,  mostly  limited  to  millinery  purposes.  A 
rule  could  be  made  to  imx>ort  each  kind  packed  in  separate  boxes;  and 
where  importations  are  so  trifling  as  to  come  in  assorted  boxes,  either 
the  separate  weight  could  be  ascertained  by  United  States  weigher,  or 
the  higher  rate  could  prevail  for  the  entire  contents. 

Moss,  natural  but  dyed,  loose  in  bundles,  or  put  up  in  packages  for 
ready  retailing,  has  been  entered  with  20  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  and  free, 
according  to  how  it  is  described.  A  special  mention  of  this  article  to 
insure  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of  duties  is  advisable.  The  natural 
moss  can  well  a^ord  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  the  dyed  article;  it  often 
takes  a  practiced  eye  to  tell  the  difference.  A  specific  duty  is  hardly 
practicable,  except  it  be  one  by  weight,  gross  for  net,  allowing  a  certain 
percentage  for  tare. 

^Natural  flowers,  crude  not  dyed,  are  on  the  free  list  at  present.  This 
can  not  well  be  objected  to,  the  majority  of  sorts  imported  being  native 
in  other  climes,  such  as  French  immortelles.  Gape  everlastings,  etc 
The  same  flowers  bleached  and  dyed  form  no  well-established  industry 
in  this  country,  and  might,  therefore,  as  well  be  free  likewise,  except 
as  they  form  often  the  first  parts  of  the  artificial-flower  trade.  Bat 
natural  fresh  cut  flowers,  such  as  are  shipped  to  us  from  Bermuda, 
Trinidad,  and  can  be  imported  from  Canada,  should  certainly  pay  a 
heavy  if  not  prohibitive  duty,  say  at  least  60  cents  a  i)ound»  The 
traffic  in  Bermuda  lily  flowers  at  Easter  time  has  been  injuring  the 
American  grower  in  the  past  considerably,  and  should  be  stopped. 
To-day  all  natural  flowers,  grasses,  and  leaves,  whether  fresh  or  dried, 
are  entered  free  as  vegetable  substances  crude.  All  dyed  flowers, 
leaves,  and  grasses  pay  20  per  cent  as  articles  advanced  in  value  by 
some  process  or  manufacture. 

Still  palm  leaves  natural  dried,  when  dyed  and  prepared,  are  entered 
by  some  free  of  duty  as  natural  palm  leaves,  whilst  we  and  others  are 
assessed  20  per  cent  by  the  local  appraiser.  Why  not  establish  uni- 
formity heref  The  preparing  and  dyeing  of  palm  leaves  seems  to 
become  a  growing  industry  in  our  country,  though  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  needs  protection  as  long  as  the  crude  article  can  come  in  free 
of  duty  when  in  the  dried  state. 
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Being  large  importers  of  bnlbs,  also  of  seeds  and  plants,  we  are  aware 
that  a  strong  movement  is  on  foot  on  the  part  of  the  nurserymen's  trade 
to  obtain  high  protective  rates.  We  will  with  permission  state  oar 
views  from  a  twenty-years  experience  in  that  line.  The  value  of  bulbs 
and  seeds  depend  entirely  on  quality,  which  can  not  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  looks.  The  chances  for  undetected  undervaluations  are  there- 
fore so  large  that  a  duty  would  work  against  all  honest  imx)orter8,  and 
seems  not  advisable.  Besides,  in  those  lines  each  country  produces  its 
specialties,  sufiSciently  protected  by  nature  itself,  of  which  we  send  ours 
to  the  countries  less  favored  than  we. 

Oarden  seeds  grown  in  America  are  claimed  to  be  of  such  superior 
grade  that  a  protective  duty  seems  out  of  place;  still  in  the  interest  of 
stimulating  quality  in  home  growth  ftirther,  the. present  rates  of  duties 
may  properly  be  maintained. 

With  nursery  stock  it  is  di£Eerent.  It  needs  protection  against  the 
cheap  stock  thrown  into  our  markets  from  Holland  mainly,  and  grown 
on  purpose  to  feed  the  trade  of  the  States.  We  find  on  an  average  the 
provisions  of  the  old  McKinley  bill  by  far  more  just  and  correct  than 
those  of  the  Wilson  bill.  A  provision  to  assess  all  plants  equal  with 
20  per  cent  duty  would  liardly  be  any  too  much.  Specific  duties  of 
so  much  per  thousand  could  not  be  controlled,  and  Europeans  of  dis- 
honest tendencies  would  a«  quickly  misrepresent  count  as  values;  and 
what  facilities  has  the  appraiser  to  have  an  importation  of  say  10  to  50 
mille  rosebushes,  all  full  of  thorns,  properly  recounted  heref  Such 
plants  as  the  flonst  uses  for  growing  under  glass  or  for  decorative  pur- 
poses should  with  the  same  right  be  free  of  duty  to-day  as  in  1890;  but 
this  definition  is  too  general.  The  plants  intended  to  be  free  should  be 
named,  as,  for  instance,  orchids,  azaleas,  palms,  lily  of  the  valley,  spiraea 
roots,  and  all  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  whether  dormant  or  budding, 
used  for  flowering,  and  not  for  medicinal,  edible,  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Though  not  inclined  to  advise  a  auty  as  a  necessity  on  the  ^t- 
named  articles,  still  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  in  order  to  check  the  growing  competition  of  foreign  dealers 
with  the  American  dealers'  trade  (which  competition  has  strongly 
increased  since  the  duty  was  taken  off),  we  would  consider  such  object 
better  attained  by  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  present  one  of  only 
10  per  cent  on  some  of  these  items.  This  being  a  mercenary  view  of 
the  matter  at  issue,  we  prefer  to  maintain  that  in  the  interest  of  advanc- 
ing refinement  in  the  education  of  the  masses  these  articles  should  pay 
no  duty. 

August  Bolker  &  Sons. 


FOBEIGV  VXJE8EET  STOCK  BEACHES  KAHSAS. 

North  Topeka,  Kans.,  January  11^  1897. 

Dear  Sm :  I  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that,  in  a  measure, 
affects  myself  and  all  nurserymen  of  this  country.  You  doubtless  are 
aware  that  France  is  a  great  nursery  center  for  the  world,  and  many  of 
her  products  enter  into  direct  competition  with  what  we  raise  even  so 
far  west  as  Kansas.  France  pays  for  her  most  skilled  labor,  viz, 
grafters,  budders,  etc.,  40  cents  per  day.  You  know,  without  saying, 
what  we  pay.  This  stock  comes  over  mostly  in  the  form  of  ballast,  and 
freight  is  cheap,  hence  it  reaches  the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  our 
freights  will  place  our  products  at  the  same  points  East.  This  has 
all  been  very  demoralizing  to  our  business.     I  am  president  of  the 
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Western  Association  of  Wholesnle  NorserymeD  at  Kansas  City  and  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  tariff. 

We  have  agreed  on  a  tariff  abont  as  follows :  $2  per  1,000  on  aU  trm 
stocks  or  seedlings,  &nit,  ornaaaental  and  tree;  a  specific  doty  ef  3 
cents  on  rosea,  grafted,bBdded,  or  on  their  own  roots,  and  anad  valoron 
dnty  of  30  per  cent  on  all  other  nnreery  stock. 

In  addition  we  woold  like  a  dnty  of  $3  a  bnahel  on  all  apple  seed. 

This  tariff  asked  far  by  the  three  associations,  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Kational,  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  more  than  95  per  cent  of  (be 
nnrserymeii  of  this  whole  country.  I  want  to  add,  also,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inroads  of  the  French  and  Datchj  we  have  a  stiff  tariff 
working  against  ns  in  Canada,  while  the  nurseries  of  that  coantryseDd 
their  stock  over  the  border  as  free  as  water. 

A.  li.  Bbooks. 

STATEKEirr    MADE    BT    EOS.    JOHH    L    BUTAKEK,    A    KEFSI- 
8EHTATIVE  FKOX  THE  STATE  07  ILLISOIS. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Hr.  BiKAKBB  said :  I  tliink  yon  have  already  had  up  the  subject  ot 
bulbs  asd  flower  seed  and  shrabbery.  These  are  on  the  free  Ikt  at 
present,  and  when  they  were  put  there  that  action  closed  oat  the  bao- 
ness  in  my  district,  by  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss. 

I  will  file  a  statement  about  it  here  and  not  take  the  time  to  read  it  I 
think  you  have  heard  something  from  the  florists  and  those  engaged  hi 
that  line  of  bosiness. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Jacisomvilu,  Ili.,  JImmmh'  B,  ItK. 

DBAit  Sir:  All  trees,  Bhru lis,  plants,  bnlbs,  roots,  and  s««ds  used  for  omunenty 
pnrposeB  are  ndmittad  fi«e.  Qemeraliy  ■pealcinK,  those  things  am  InxnriM  ind 
shonM  not  be  on  tiie  free  Hat,  amd  wili  out  vaiiea  olimatio  and  soil  ooaditions  miiM 
of  tfaem  ceold  be  produced  i>  oar  awn  conntij  if  we  did  not  have  to  CMmpete  with 
cheap  fnrein  labor,  nod  if  ve  cauld  not  produce  the  same  things  here  wa  could 
invw  eometnitig  that  would  fill  tlieir  place  and  thereby  keep  oar  monej-  at  home. 
Personally  I  nboald  like  te  tee  snob  a  high  tariff  on  this  cloM  of  goods  as  to  that  it 
out,  except  as  to  now  varieties  for  disseni nation.  This  woald  compel  our  dealen 
to  KTOW  stock  at  heme,  and,  consideriBg  the  large  intereett  already  engaged  in  tbii 
business,  wenld  be  the  means  of  fninrsbing  employmeot  to  a  larg«  nnmberof  oar 


A  partionlar  stock  to  which  I  would  refer  is  Irish  Jnnipers,  whioh  years  age  paid 
,  lite  a  daty,  the  exact  amannt  I  de  not  recall.  A  oomber  of  growers  ware  prodDO- 
lug  and  selling  ssiall  plants  ef  these  at  from  91B  to  &i  per  thonsand,  and  as  the 


money  expended  in  their  production  was  nearly  all  for  labor,  it  employed  qaite  a 
namber  of  laborers.  The  tariff  was  taken  off  and  we  bad  to  compete  witii  importsd 
stock  sold  ferK  perlhonsaad.  What  is  trae  of  this  partlonlar  artlele  is  also  tmecf 
nearly  all  nursery  stock,  etc. 

I  know  that  one  year  I  planted  upward  of  200,000  evergreen  eattings,  and  on 
account  of  foreign  stock  wo  could  not  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  the  labor  expended, 
and  that  as  a  result  we  have  grown  a  few  tbonsand  only  since  that  time. 

FKunc  J.  Hbdo, 

SPICES. 

(Paragraph  236  and  free  list  626-633.) 

BRIEV    SITBHITTED    IV    BEEALP    OF    VABIOUS    HEW    TOBE 

IXFOKTEBB  OF  SP1CE& 

Wabhinoton,  D.  0.,  January  S,  1897. 
The  undersigned  importers  of  spices  herewith  respectfully  nrgenpon 
your  honorable  committ<ee  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendments  to 
and  change  iu  the  free  li»t,  paragraphs  620  to  633. 
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First.  Expunge  said  paragraphs  from  the  free  list  and  sabstitate  as 
follows: 

626.  Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  bads,  ang^oond,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

627.  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  ungroiind,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

628.  Cloves  and  clove  stems,  ungroand,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

629.  Ginger  root,  unground  and  not  preserved  or  candied,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

630.  Mace,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

631.  Nutmegs,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

632.  Pepper,  black  and  white,  unground,  five  cents  per  pound. 

633.  Pimento,  unground,  ^ye  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  Add  pepper  shells  and  dnst^  5  cents  per  pound. 

In  support  of  the  undersigned's  contention  that  the  first  of  these 
proposed  changes  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  citizens  and  Ameri- 
can consumers,  we  beg  to  submit  l^e  following: 

Among  the  many  articles  of  foreign  production  and  growth  which 
might  be  made  dutiable  without  ever  proving  to  be  a  hardship  to  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States,  none  recommend  themselves  more 
than  spices,  among  which  we  understand  black,  white,  and  red  pep- 
per (such  as  chillies,  capsicums),  cloves,  clove  stems,  cassia  lignea,  cas- 
sia vera,  cassia  known  as  patavia,  saigon  cassia,  cinnamon  rolls  and 
chips,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  pimento,  and  tapiocas  of  all  kinds, 
unground. 

Up  to  the  year  1883,  when  spices  were  taken  off  the  dutiable  list,  the 
duties  under  the  tariff  of  1879  were  as  follows: 

On  cassia,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  cassia  buds,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  cassia,  ground,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

Ou  cinnamon,  chips,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  cloves,  five  cents  per  pound. 

On  cloves,  sterns^  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  pepper,  aU  kinds,  ten  cents  per  pound,  ground. 

On  pepper,  aU  kinds,  five  cents  per  pound,  unground. 

On  pepper  dost,  five  cents  per  pound. 

On  nutmegs,  twenty  eents  per  pound. 

On  mace,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Oingers  and  tapiocas  were  free,  but  there  is  hardly  any  reason  why 
the  former  could  not  stand  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  for  unground 
root,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  for  ground  ginger,  while  tapiocas  of 
all  kinds  could  bear  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  all  spices  have  gone  down  considerably  during  the  last 
ten  years,  costing  wholesale  to-day  about  one-half  to  one-third  of  what 
the  cost  of  importation  was  ten  years  ago,  yet  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  hardly  less  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  following  happened  to  one  of  our  largest  spice  importers  and 
grinders  a  few  years  ago.  He  owns  property  somewhere  on  Long 
Island.  During  the  preserving  season  he  noticed  under  the  different 
items  of  groceries  which  his  housekeeper  had  bought,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon  stick  at  5  cents.  He  was  curious  to  see  it,  and  found  that 
the  grocer  charged  5  cents  per  dozen  for  a  common  cassia,  which  was 
selling  wholesale  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  consumption  of  pepper,  the  spice  used  probably  more 
than  any  other,  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  x>ound  per  capita  per  annum. 
Ground  pepper  sells  for  about  25  cents  per  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  while 
the  cost  of  the  whole  pepper  to  the  grinder  is  about  G  cents  per  pound; 
a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  would  therefore  equal  about  a  yearly  tax 
of  1^  cents  per  capita,  which  certainly  can  not  be  a  burden. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eminent  reasons  why  the  reimposition 
of  duties  on  spices  shoiil<l  prove  of  benefit  to  the  consumer;  chief  of 
all,  it  would  stop  adulterations. 
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England  and  Earoiie  now  send  as  large  qaaDtities  of  pepper  ebeUs, 
worth  1  to  2  cents  p«r  poand,  bat  absolutely  witliont  value  intrinsic' 
ally,  tbey  being  used  merely  as  adulterants.  Macasaer  natmegs  and 
a  wild  mace,  wbicli  are  almost  potsonoas,  are  brought  here  and  sold  at 
law  prices  lor  the  same  parpose.  A  broken  caesia  comes  here  cooBist- 
ing  of  a  great  percentage  of  dust,  selling  at  a  price  60  per  cent  lew 
than  good  cassia,  bnt  withont  any  merit  aa  to  quality.  In  a  Bimilar  way 
clove  stems  are  used  to  adulterate  cloves. 

The  cheapening  of  any  product  will  altrays  tend  to  deteriorate  its 
quality,  and  a  duty  on  spices  will  not  only  give  the  Ctovemment  a  good 
revenue  bat  improve  their  quality  for  the  consumer  and  prove  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  spice  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  agents,  especially 
jbr  English  houses,  will  be  very  well  satisfied  and  welcome  a  duty, 
irhich  will  make  the  competition  with  the  London  houses  less  keen  and 
avoid  oTCrimportations,  under  which  for  a  namber  of  years  the  spice 
trade,  like  all  other  branches  of  business,  has  suffered. 

A  canvass  among  the  large  dealers  in  spices  in  New  York  will  find 
a  general  indorsement  of  the  above  mentioned  facts,  and  yet  if  the 
question  of  a  duty  on  spices  is  given  any  publicity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
our  warehouses  will  be  filled  with  importations  from  England  and  Hol- 
land before  a  tariff  bill  will  go  into  effect,  which  will  defeat  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revei>ue,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

The  strong  points  in  favor  of  duties  on- spices  are  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

First.  That  it  would  raise  a  large  amonot  of  revenoe  and  not  be 
burdensome  to  the  consume. 

Second.  That  it  would  insure  to  the  conanmer  purer  and  better  goods, 
without  increasing  the  cost  materially,  if  at  all 

The  laws  of  Europe,  especially  England,  are  so  much  more  strin- 
gent than  ours  that  goods  of  inferior  quality,  mixed  and  adnlterated, 
are  naturally  shipped  to  this  market,  where  their  sale  is  free  and 
unprohibited. 

Should  the  duty  be  reimposed,  goods  of  this  character  would  be  sbnt 
out,  as  they  would  not  be  worth  the  amonnt  of  the  duty. 

In  support  of  onr  second  point  to  tax  pepper  shells  aod  dast  5  cents 
per  pound,  we  respectfully  submit  that  these  two  articles  have  no  mer- 
cantile value  abroad,  but  here  they  are  sold  at  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  legitimate  pepper. 

Geo.  O.  GlAVIS,  Attorney. 

Representing  Messrs.  Obampion  Sc  Standinger,  Kew  York,  importers; 
Messrs.  Otto  H.  Mayer  &  Co.,  New  York,  importers;  Messrs.  0.  V. 
Paetan  &  Co.,  New  York,  importers. 


SAGE,  SWEET  MARJORAM,  EXa 

(FarAfcnph  235.) 

Poet  Btron,  N.  Y.,  December  38, 1896. 
OomnxTEB  oiT  Watb  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  sweet  marjoram,  thyme, 
summer  savory,  coriander  seed,  and  sage,  which  are  denominated  by 
the  trade  as  batchers'  supplies. 

Our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growiug  of  all  these  articles,  but  owing 
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to  our  lack  of  experience  and  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  here  and 
in  Germany  and  Italy  they  have  the  advantage,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
compete. 

Our  manufacturers  are  buying  Italian  sage,  grinding  and  selling  it  to 
the  wholesale  trade  for  7  cents  or  less  per  pound.  At  these  prices  we 
are  not  able  to  compete.  These  articles  are  mostly  ased  to  flavor  meats, 
sausage,  etc.,  and  the  quantity  is  so  small  it  would  not  affect  the  con- 
sumer to  put  on  a  reasonable  tariff  that  in  the  end  would  give  us 
experience  and  enable  us  to  successfully  compet.e  with  the  foreign 
article. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  dealers  and  find  them  all  favorable 
to  a  tariff. 

Please  take  this  thing  under  consideration  and  put  us  in  condition  to 
establish  an  industry  that  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  save 
us  sending  out  of  the  country  thousands  of  dollars  for  an  article  much 
inferior  to  what  we  can  raise  ourselves. 

OSOAB  GUTOHESS. 


DEGRAS,  OR  BROWN  WOOL  GREASE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  645.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  WOECESTEE  (MASS.)    CHOLES- 

TEEIHE  COMPAmr. 

WoBOESTEB,  Mass.,  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

[Juder  the  so-called  Aldrich  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  previous  to 
the  election  of  President  Harrison,  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  degras, 
or  brown  wool  grease,  was  levied.  Believing  this  duty  was  reasonable 
and  proper,  and  a  fair  compensation  for  difference  between  cost  of  labor 
and  cost  of  a  plant  for  production  of  brown  wool  grease,  this  company 
began  its  manufacture.  There  were  several  other  plants  already  in 
operation. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill,  so  called,  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
was  placed  on  this  article,  and  its  manufacture  was  begun  in  several 
new  localities.  While  importers  of  this  article  opposed  a  duty,  they 
recognized  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  prepared  themselves  by  large 
importations  before  the  bill  went  into  effect.  iN'otwithstanding  this 
fact,  also  that  the  Wilson  bill  took  the  duty  off,  its  manufacture  very 
considerably  increased,  and  the  price  of  the  foreign  article,  which  had 
been  3^  cents  per  pound,  was  reduced  to  less  than  2^  cents. 

This  article  is  really  a  resultant  product  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  and  if  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  woolgrowers  are  to  be  pro- 
moted, it  would  seem  as  if  this  article,  into  the  recovery  of  which 
practically  nothing  goes  but  labor,  should  receive  a  fair  meed  of 
protection. 

There  is,  in  this  company's  judgment,  more  of  this  article  in  a  raw 
state  in  this  country  when  business  is  in  its  normal  condition  than  would 
supply  the  wants  of  this  country. 

In  Bradford,  England,  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  production  of  this 
article  receives  62|  cents  per  day;  a  foreman,  88  cents  per  day.  The 
lowest  wages  we  pay  are  $1.25  per  day;  foreman,  $1.75  per  day. 

This  company  believes  that  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
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pound  ou  this  article  will  result  at  first  in  a  considerable  increase  of 
tbe  revenues  of  the  Goveromeiit  and  later  on  will  result  in  a  very  MO- 
siOorable  manafactnre  of  this  article  here,  giving  employment  to  consid- 
ernble  Itibor  and  some  capital  and  save  an  article  wbJcb,  owing  to  cheap 
labor  conditions  abroad,  is  dow  allowed  to  run  to  waste  here,  and  will 
add  materially  to  the  increase  of  the  protective  industry  of  this  countiy. 
A  number  of  prominent  woolen  manu&icturers  have  expreaaed  to  ns 
a  desire  for  a  dnty  on  this  article,  and  we  have  no  doubt  we  can  pro- 
dace  a  petition  in  its  favor  from  all  the  woolen  maQufacturers  in  thij 
country  who  are  protectionists,  if  you  so  desire. 

WOKOEBTEB  CHOLEBTEBINS  CoHPAHT, 
J.  Bu&SBL  MABBLB,  Tretuurer. 

THB  PIB8T  SEORAS  C0MPAF7. 

Pawtuoket,  B.  L,  Janvarjf  It,  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on  degnis, 
or  wool  grease.  In  the  McKinley  bill  there  was  a  duty  of  one-balf 
cent  per  pound  on  this  article,  but  the  present  tariff  placed  it  on  the 
i^e  list.  We  think  about  50,000  barrels  are  imported  annually  from 
Europe.  We  were  tbe  first  in  this  country  to  put  iu  a  plant  to  recover 
the  grease  from  our  wool  washings,  and  a  few  other  milla  are  now  doinf 
so.  Wo  went  into  the  process  simply  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  tbe 
stream  passing  our  mill.  Without  charging  anything  for  the  washings, 
we  find  that  it  costs  all  we  get  for  the  degras,  for  labor,  steam,  acid, 
etc.,  as  the  price  from  abroad  has  been  very  low.    There  is,  therefore, 

J  no  encouragement  for  mills  to  put  in  plants  for  the  recovery  of  their 

I  grease. 

l  A  very  important  reason  why  this  branch  of  industry  should  be  pro- 

itecteil,  in  order  to  equalize  conditions  of  labor,  is,  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  our  streams  and  rivers  than  wool  washings,  and  from  a  sani- 
.|  tary  standpoint  it  will  become  necessary  for  mills  to  find  some  way  of 

J  removing  this  matter  from  the  rivers. 

I  Yours,  very  truly, 

I  Lorraine  Manufaotdbing  Ookpakt, 

,  J.  R.  MaoPoll,  Treaaurer. 

i 

I  GAMBIER  V.  CANAIGRE. 

,;  (Ktee  list,  patftgrapb  494.) 

I  STATEMENT  BITBHITTEI)  BT  HOH.  T.  fi.  CATBOV,  A  DEIiEflATE 


FBOH    KEW  MEXICO. 


r  WASHINGTON,  D.  0.,  January  11, 1897. 

Committee  on  Watb  and  Means: 
I  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  industry  which  has  lately  beeu 

j  commenced  in  the  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Arizona  and 

I  Texas.     It  is  the  industry  of  obtaining  the  extract  of  t^e  canaign 

I  root.    This  extract  is  used  for  tanning,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best 

'I  article  in  the  market  for  that  purpose.     It  has,  however,  a  competitor 

1  in  what  is  known  as  gambler.     This  latter  product  is  produced  in  Sin- 

gapore and  imported  into  the  United  States.     About  80  per  cent  of  the 

J 
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import^  as  I  am  informed  by  those  producing  the  extract  of  canaigre,  is 
used  in  tanning  leather,  the  remainder  being  used  by  silk  manufacturers 
as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  except  a  small  per  cent  used  in  medicine. 

Both  the  leather  and  silk  trades  are  protected  by  a  tariff,  and  no 
objection  should  be  made  to  a  tariff  on  gambier,  as  it  forms  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  goods.  Tanners  do  not  use  gambier  exclu- 
sively, but  only  in  combination  with  bark  or  other  materials,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tanning.  It  is 
thought  that  a  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  gambier  would  prove  no 
burden  to  any  industry  and  would  furnish  ample  protection  to  canaigrey 
which  is  the  best  tanning  extract  now  extant. 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  0.  B.  Allaire,  president  of  the 
Tanning  Extract  Company,  of  Peoria,  HI.,  which  has  its  factory  at 
Demiilg,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  shows  clearly  the  com- 
petition with  and  the  cost  of  canaigre,  and  the  possibility  of  this  prod- 
uct being  able  to  compete  without  a  duty  within  a  period  of  live  years. 

In  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
product  for  which  we  ask  protection,  I  inclose  you  some  bulletins  on 
the  subject  and  other  papers. 

I  resx)ectfully  recommend  that  you  put  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  a  pound 
on  gambier  in  order  that  the  canaigre  industry  may  be  fostered.  This 
industry  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  employees  in  New 
Mexico^  Arizona,  and  Texas.  A  -great  advantage  of  this  product  is 
that  it  IS  produced  upon  soils  without  irrigation,  on  the  most  arid  plains, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  work  in  connection  with  it  is  done  during  the 
winter  months,  when  labor  can  be  obtained  cheaply.  But  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  I  am  informed,  can  not  compete  with 
gambier  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States- because  their  business  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  at  present  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  there 
is  no  inducement  for  capitalists  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
it  when  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  period  of  about  five  years,  they  will 
have  to  lose  rather  than  gain  in  income. 

I  am  informed  that  this  industry,  when  it  is  fully  developed  to  the 
capacity  required,  will  give  emplo3rment  to  several  thousand  men.  It 
will  produce  an  article  which  will  relieve  the  great  expenditure  of  oak 
and  hemlock  barks  now  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  Canaigre,  I  am 
told,  need  not  be  mixed  with  the  barks  at  all,  but  the  leather  can  be 
tanned  with  it  alone.  This  will  save  the  forests  to  a  great  extent  and 
at  the  same  time  will  utilize  land  which  is  now  absolutely  desert  for  any 
other  purpose — an  enterprise  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. We  have  a  vast  area  of  arid  lands  in  the  United  States  which  can 
never  be  put  to  any  practical  use  unless  we  find  some  plants  which  will 
grow  on  them  without  irrigation,  like  the  plant  in  question.  This  plant 
is  like  the  Kaffir  corn  which  is  said  to  grow  with  very  little  moisture. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  Arizona  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  use  of  this  plant, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  cultivation  would  result  in  a  great  saving 
of  expense  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

As  it  can  do  but  little  harm  to  any  possible  industry,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  duty  which  is  asked  to  be  imposed  on  gambier  is  so  inconsid- 
erable that  no  one  can  refuse  to  do  it.  I  therefore  earnestly  request 
your  consideration  of  the  matter  and  hope  you  will  place  upon  the 
article  the  duty  which  is  asked. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  B.  Catron, 
Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 


!    I 
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Dkmino,  N.  MKx.y  January  7, 1897, 

Dear  Sir:  Ton  are  probably  aware  that  aboat  five  years  ago  we  built  at  this 
place  a  factory  for  the  mannfactnre  of  tanning  extract  fh>ni  canaigre  roots,  which 

frow  naturally  throughout  thii  arid  region.  We  have  bo  far  expended  oTer 
75,000  in  this  enterprise,  and  have  demonstrated  beyond  qnealion  that  oanaigre  is  a 
very  valuable  and  desirable  tanning  material;  that  it  can,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, be  produeed  and  delivered  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a  cost  that  will  pty 
good  profits  and  iustify  the  development  of  the  industry  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Ours  is  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  this  work  has  been  dent 
single-handed  in  working  out  the  details  and  eoonomies,  and  in  creating  a  market. 

Our  chief  competing  commodity  isgambier,  ontch,  or  terra  japonica,  different  names 
for  the  same  article.  It  is  imported  into  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  abont 
20,000.000  pounds  annually,  and  is  duty  free.  It  is  used  by  the  leather  trade  to  the 
extent  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  import.  The  balance  is  used  by  silk  manufaetor- 
ers  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  except  a  very  small  per  cent  used  in  medicine. 

Both  the  leather  and  silk  trades  are  protected  by  the  tariff  on  their  products,  and 
should  not  object  to  a  tariff  on  gambler  as  in  all  oases  it  forms  a  Tory  small  item  in 
the  cost  of  their  goods.  No  tanners  use  gambler  exclusively,  but  use  it  in  combina- 
tion with  bark  or  other  materials ;  the  gambler  in  no  case  is  over  5  i>er  cent  of  the 
oost  of  tanning,  so  that  a  tariff  of,  say,  1^  cents  per  pound  on  gambler  would  prove 
BO  burden  on  any  industry. 

Gambler  has  so  far  been  free  because  none  was  produeed  in  thia  country  nor  any 
substitute  for  it,  but  you  will  see  by  pamphlets  that  I  mail  you  to-day,  and  all  tan- 
ners will  admit,  that  canaigre  is  a  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  gambler;  that 
they  use  it  in  place  of  gambler,  and  would  use  It  more  largely  if  oanaigre  was  m 
cheap  as  gambier. 

We  have  so  far  developed  this  business  by  usinf  canaigre  roots  of  wild  or  natural 
growtJi  which  cost  us  $7  per  ton,  green,  as  dug  from  the  ground,  delivered  at  ths 
factory. 

Gambier  has  sold  in  New  York  recently  as  low  as  $2.92^  |>er  100  pounds,  and  is  now 
worth  in  London  14s.  9d.  per  hundredweight.  The  stock  is  very  large,  and  the  new 
crop  will  be  on  the  market  in  February  from  Singapore;  so  there  is  no  hope  for 
higher  prices  for  a  year  or  more,  and  consequently  we  are  selling  praotically  nothing 
outside  of  a  few  oases  per  month  for  experimental  purposes.  Our  factory  has  not 
turned  a  wheel  since  last  June*,  and  with  present  rate  of  sales  we  have  enough  stock 
on  hand  to  last  two  years. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  all  wrong  and  unneeeasary,  because  it  is  not  possible 
without  a  tariff  on  gambier  to  compete  suooessfully  with  that  artide,  and  for  five 
years  we  have  tried  to  bring  this  condition  about,  but  so  far  have  not  been  able  to 
do  BO  for  the  following  reasons : 

We  have  expended  about  $30,000  more  than  we  have  earned  in  experiments  toward 
low  cost  of  manufacture  and  in  creating  a  market  where  there  was  none  for  this 
commodity,  therefore  we  can  not  show  profits  on  work  done  to  induce  a  larger  invest- 
ment of  capital.  We  are  not  able  to  offer  an  attractive  price  to  induce  farmers  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  roots. 

In  short,  in  order  to  develop  the  inddstry  on  a  large  scale  the  initial  factory  most 
first  earn  profits  and  declare  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  After  that  is  done  plenty 
of  capital  will  be  available,  and  the  business  can  be  conducted  on  a  scale  and  under 
conditions  where  no  protective  tariff  will  be  necessary. 

I  will  demonstrate  this  by  showing  the  present  cost  of  a  ton  of  extract  delivered 
in  New  York  or  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  and  compare  it  with  the  possible  oost  with 
£svorable  conditions  such -as  can  be  easily  realized: 

Pres€nt  oo$t  oflUm  extracL 

6  tons  green  roots,  at  $7  per  ton • $35.00 

Factory  expenses,  5  tons  per  day 20.00 

Boxes,  $4;  freight,  $12;  selling  expenses,  $12.50 28.5C 

Total 83.50 

Our  selling  price  now  is  4^  cents  a  pound,  or  $90  per  ton,  leaving  us  praotically  no 
profit,  and  when  idle  a  positive  loss,  tor  taxes,  insurance,  and  care  of  property  have 
to  be  paid. 

With  gambier  at  about  3  cents  per  pound,  or  $60  per  ton,  you  can  see  we  have  no 
chance  for  sales,  but  with  1^  cents  duty,  raising  the  price  to  4i  cents  a  pound,  or  $90 
per  ton,  we  would  be  on  a  parity  and  have  a  chance  for  bnsineas,  with  a  probable 
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chance  for  higher  prices  later  on  and  a  lower  price  on  oar  goods  through  farther 
economies  to  be  worked  oat. 

With  ample  capital  and  larger  capacity,  say,  150  tons  roots  per  day,  or  30  tons 
eixtraot,  the  following  cost  is  possible : 

5  tons  roots,  at  $2  per  ton $10.00 

Factory  expense,  $1.50  per  ton  of  roots 7.50 

Boxes,  $4;  freight,  $12;  selling  expense,  advertising,  etc.,  12^  per  cent,  $7. 50.    23. 50 

Total 41.00 

m 

SO  that  we  coald  then  sell  at  $60  per  ton  and  have  a  profit  of  $19  and  compete  saccess- 
fally  with  gambler  at  present  prices  withoat  a  protective  tariff,  so  that  a  tariff  is 
necessary  only  to  start  the  indastry,  and  not  to  maintain  it, 

It  has  been  the  writer's  ambition  to  establish  this  indastry  upon  a  prosperous 
basis.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  high,  arid  section,  where  laud  is  plenty  and 
water  scarce.  With  a  limited  supply  of  water  three  times  the  acreage  can  be  put  in 
canaigre  that  can  be  put  in  other  orops.  It  grows  in  the  winter  from  November  to 
March,  when  water  is  not  needed  for  other  crops  and  nsually  goes  to  waste,  and  the 
farmer  has  spare  time  not  required  for  the  oare  of  frait  and  grain.  This  crop  is 
pecaliarly  adapted  to  the  lower  valleys,  where  water  fails  in  summer  bat  is  plenty 
in  winter,  i.  e.,  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  will  succeed  only  where  the  winters  are  cool  but  have  no  severe  frosts  and  where 
the  spring  and  early  summer  are  dry  to  facilitate  the  maturing  of  the  tubers. 

It  is  a  crop  singularly  free  from  all  known  disease  or  ill  effects  from  frost,  heat, 
floods,  drought,  or  insect  enemies. 

It  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  several  yeais,  and  constantly  increases  in  weight 
and  valne  withoat  oost  for  insuranoe  or  storage  necessarv  for  other  crops  when  har- 
vested and  held  for  higher  prices.  It  does  notTiave  to  be  harvested  at  an v  partioular 
time,  as  the  value  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  nearly  uniform  the  year  throagh.  It 
is  therefore  free  from  all  the  contingencies  of  loss  attending  other  crops.  Unlil^  other 
crops,  the  seed  roots  planted  do  not  rot,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grow  after  planting,  and 
are  harvested  with  increased  weight  with  the  balance  of  tne  crop. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  weli  managed  will  yield  10  tons  of  tubers  in  one  year, 
and  can  be  prodooed  at  a  cost  of  $20,  or  $2  per  ton.  One  ton  of  these  roots  has  as  moon 
tanning  value  and  will  make  as  much  leather  as  a  ton  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  in  the 
States,  costing  $7.60  to  $8.  Our  bark  supply  is,  year  by  year,  graduaUv  being  used  up 
and  becoBies  more  remote  from  the  tannery  and  more  costly,  so  that  before  many  years 
this  coantry  will  have  to  import  its  tanning  materials  from  Soath  America,  Mexico,  or 
British  Columbia  as  Europe  now  does,  and  therefore  we  will  gradually  lose  oar  etxport 
trade  unless  something  is  done  to  supply  this  loss,  and  canaigre  is  the  only  known 
substance  that  ean  be  quickly  produced  to  an  inmost  nnlimited  extent.  In  £aot,  it  is 
possible  to  prodnoe  it  so  mnch  cheaper  than  bark  even  now  that  the  enconra^emeut 
of  this  industry  offers,  perhaps,  the  very  best  means  for  immediately  increasing  our 
exports  of  leather. 

X  oa  may  not  be  aware  that  the  leather  indastry  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
to-day  considering  the  capital  and  hands  employed.  So  this  question  becomes  one  of 
national  as  well  as  peoubarly  local  importanee. 

To  displace  the  imports  of  gambler  alone  would  require  the  manufaeture  of  10,000 
tons  of  canaigre  extract,  involving  the  cultivation  of  15,000  acres  of  land  annually 
if  the  factories  run  six  months  each  year,  producing  a  crop  value  of,  say,  $750,000 
annually,  besides  the  employment  of  the  necessary  &ctory  labor  and  the  increased 
demand  for  fuel,  lumber,  railroad  transportation,  etc. — no  small  item  in  the  pros- 
perity' of  this  section,  where  there  is  now  hardly  a  single  industrial  enterprise. 

As  canaigre  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  harks,  it  will  gradually  take  the  place 
of  barks;  and  as  we  nave  plenty  of  hides  here,  but  no  barks,  tanneries  will  doubt- 
less be  established  here  where  cheap  hides,  cheap  tanning  material,  and  a  local 
market  are  contiguous,  so  that  the  friture  possibilities  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
anyone  to  estimate. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  outside  evidence  of  the  stability  and  future  value  of 
this  industry,  I  mail  you  a  package  of  pamphlets,  partly  bulletins  from  the  Arizona 
and  Texas  experiment  stations,  and  I  hope  to  furnish  you  later  balletins  from  the 
stations  in  California,  New  Mexieo,  and  Florida. 

I  can  also  send  you  letters  from  tanners  in  this  country  and  other  evidence  of  the 
facts  as  I  have  stated  them,  if  you  desire. 

Tankiko  Extract  Compant, 
Per  C.  B.  Ajllaibb,  PreHdenU 

Hon.  T.  R.  Catbok, 

Waahington,  D.  0. 
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SALT. 

(Fne  list,  pftrag:rftph  008.) 
STATEMBHT  OF  KS.  FRAVKLIV  WOODEVFF,  07  BKOOKLTI. 


Tttebdat,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  WooDBiTTF  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee, 
I  will  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  to  yon  to-day  apon  this  qnestimi  of 
salt,  as  I  have  written  ont  to  some  little  extent  some  of  the  argoments 
that  I  desire  to  present  lor  yoor  consideration;  bat  as  your  time  seems 
to  be  limited,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  have  had  an  experience  in  salt  in  New  York  of  nearly  half  a  oen- 
tnry.  I  have  been  conversant  with  the  different  tariffs  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  have  seen  the  workings  of  them,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  so  far  as  large  interests  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  present  provision 
in  the  Wilson  bill  affecting  this  industry.  It  is  the  fairest,  it  is  reaJly 
a  protection  clause,  because  in  protecting  one  interest  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  see  that  all  interests  are  protected  and  that  no  one  interest 
is  violated  or  assailed  to  protect  any  other  small  interest. 

In  the  McEinley  bill  the  tariff  on  some  salt  amounted  to  100  per  cent; 
on  other  salt  150  per  cent.  It  is  a  very  heavy  article  to  transport,  as 
you  know,  and  it  can  not  be  made  an  article  of  merchandise  for  revenue 
under  the  price  of  the  Wilson  bill,  for  that  gave  the  fishermen  the  right 
to  use  foreign  salt  (which  they  require  for  caring  fish)  free  of  duty.  It 
also  gave  to  the  meat  carers,  for  export,  salt  free  of  auty.  When  yon 
eliminate  those  two  items  of  salt  for  use  you  leave  very  little  to  collect 
revenue  upon,  and  it  would  hardly  pay  the  Government  to  oollect  the 
revenues  that  woald  accrue  on  salt.  And  besides,  no  one  will  for  a 
moment,  in  my  judgment^  claim  that  the  fishery  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land should  be  taxed,  which  have  been  suffering  these  many  years;  bat 
that  the  salt  should  be  restored  to  the  fishery  trade,  which  amoonts  to 
about  $200,000  a  year. 

So  far  as  the  qnestion  of  the  protection  goes  I  desire  to  say,  in  all 
fairness,  that  if  you  impose  a  duty  on  salt,  those  taxes  will  more  largely 
come  out  of  the  Soathern  States  than  out  of  the  New  England  States. 
Those  markets  are  really  the  only  markets  where  foreign  salt  has  come 
in,  even  without  any  tariff. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  vast  quantities 
ot  foreign  salt  ascend  the  Mississippi  iUver  and  its  tributaries  as  high 
up  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  much  farther. 

Mr.  WooDBUFF.  I  don't  think  it  does  in  vast  quantities.  I  admit 
there  is  some  goes  up. 

Mr.  Gbosvengb.  It  amounts  to  the  complete  driving  oat  of  all  the 
home  products  there. 

Mr.  WooDBUFF.  There  is  some  salt  that  comes  to  the  Southern  sea- 
poTt  cities  that  finds  its  way  up,  but  most  of  the  markets  that  would 
receive  foreign  salt  are  found  among  the  seaport  cities  in  the  Eiouthem 
States,  Galifornia,  and  the  New  England  Atlantic  States.  They  are 
really  the  only  markets  where  the  foreign  salt  can  come  in,  even  with 
the  duty  free.  If  you  pat  a  tax  on  salt  you  will  make  those  people  in 
the  Southern  States  and  in  the  other  markets  that  I  have  mentioned  pay 
•1.50  a  ton  for  transportation.  The  salt  can  be  had  in  Liverpool  for  aboat 
$2.50,  and  it  costs,  on  an  average,  $1.50  to  import  it  to  the  seaboard 
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cities.  That  is  94.  Syracuse  salt  can  be  made  at  8  cents  a  barrel — 
profitably  for  $2.50  a  ton — and  the  transportation  from  there  to  New 
York  is  $1,  making  93.25.  So  the  Syracuse  people  are  having  their 
salt  produced  or  delivered  in  New  York  for  less  than  we  can  import  the 
foreign  article  without  any  duty.  Now,  if  you  turn  it  the  other  way, 
if  you  take  foreign  salt  in  New  York  at  $4  and  add  $1  transx>ortation, 
which  they  reduce,  that  would  make  $5.  The  fact  is  we  can  not  sell 
salt  in  Syracuse  or  farther  west. 

Mr.  Obosvenob.  The  transportation  of  salt  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
Mobile  very  frequently  is  practically  nothing  except  the  handling. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yery  frequently.  And  why  should  not  we  invite  it 
there.    What  do  they  take  back  in  their  vessels  f 

Mr.  Paynb.  Do  you  say  the  freight  rate  is  (1.50  a  ton  or  $2  from 
Liverpool? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  foreign  freights  from 
abroad;  foreign  salt  which  comes  from  different  ports  abroad. 

Mr.  Patne.  But  take  it  from  Liverpool,  it  is  Is.  6d.  pence  per  ton. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  That  is  by  sail,  but  you  can  rarely  get  a  sailing 
vessel. 

Mr.  Patne.  Is  there  not  considerable  salt  imported  in  sailing  vessels 
from  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yery  little. 

Mr.  PAYI9E.  The  salt  only  has  to  come  about  12  miles  to  the  harbor 
of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  About  20  miles. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  gets  water  transportation  for  those  20  miles. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  they  get  it  there  in  steam  transportation  as  low 
as  3s. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  have  not  known  any  for  months.  Steamers  would 
not  bring  salt  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  transportation  circulars? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  not  give  the  rate  of  transportation  in  all  those 
circulars? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  reliable  f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  your  general  opinion  that  the  committee  could 
rely  on  those  figures  t 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  would  not  dispute  their  being  reliable. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  an  importer  of  solar  salt,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  import  the  sea-water  made  salt  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  import  about  all  at  your  house  that  is  brought  into 
the  United  States  of  the  solar  sea  salt,  do  you  notf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  From  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  import  the  Turks  Island  saltt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  an  exjwrt  duty  on  thatf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I»ro,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  not  now,  or  has  there  not  been,  an  export  duty 
on  all  the  salt  from  Turks  Island? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Do  you  mean  do  they  impose  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  don't  they  levy  an  export  duty  on  it? 
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Mr.  Woodruff.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  sell  it  to  us  for  so  mnch 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  you  are  not  aware  that  their  Government 
levies  an  export  duty  on  that  saltf 

Mr.  WooDBUFF.  There  may  be  some  little  taxes  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  that  I  don't  know  about. 

Mr.  Patne.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Government  levies  a 
tax,  as  you  say,  a  small  tax,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Governmentf 

Mr.  WooDBUFF.  If  anything,  it  is  very  small;  less  than  a  cent  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  a  taxf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any. 

Mr.  Payne.  Since  the  salt  has  been  free  you  and  the  other  importers 
from  Great  Britain  have  taken,  for  instance,  all  the  market  in  the  eity 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No  more  than  we  did  formerly. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  increased  the  importation  to  500,000,000  pounds 
a  year? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  In  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that — 523,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  statistics  show  over  500,000,000  pounds  imported 
every  year  under  tree  salt. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  freight  rate  on  salt  from  Syracuse  or  Warsaw— or 
that  district — is  $2.25  per  ton,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No;  all  summer  long  we  get  it  by  canal  for  $1.80 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  only  a  little  time  in  the  summer;  but  the  year 
round  it  is  $2.25  per  ton,  isn't  itf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  railroad  freights,  I  presume^  are  $2  a  ton.  So 
we  pay  $2.60  a  ton  from  abroad 

Mr.  Payne.  With  this  cheap  freight  rate  from  abroad  and  the  freight 
rate  mentioned  from  Syracuse,  the  New  York  salt  from  that  region  is 
shut  out  of  the  New  York  market f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Not  at  ail.  They  sell  more  of  their  salt  in  New  York 
than  we  import  of  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  Wilson  billt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  coarse  saltt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir.  They  sell  more  of  their  salt  in  New  York 
than  we  Import  of  the  Turks  Island  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  have  during  the  year  1896 1 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  think  they  did  during  1895  and  18961 

Mr.  Payne.  You  only  think  they  hadt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  am  sure  they  had. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  state  thatt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  have  nothing  but  general  information,  being  in 
the  salt  trade  and  knowing  what  they  sell. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say,  then^  that  you  get  more  of  their  salt  than  you 
do  of  Turks  Island  saltf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  More  than  we  do  of  all  coarse  West  India  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  of  the  other  grade  of  salt  correspond- 
ing to  the  Liverpool  saltt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Well,  take  Liverpool  salt.  I  presume  that  New 
York  sells  100  tons  of  their  fine  salt  and  of  their  common  salt' 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  of  their  coarse  saltf 
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Mr.  Woodruff.  They  don't  have  coarse  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  Theu  New  York  sells  none  of  their  coarse  saltt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  It  is  not  coarse  salt  in  comparison  with  the  coarse 
sea  salt,  or  the  salt  that  is  called  coarse  salt  in  Liverpool.  I  presume 
they  sell  $50  worth  of  the  common  Liverpool  salt  where  we  sell  1  ton 
of  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Patne.  Is  that  so  all  along  the  seacoastf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  this  common  Liverpool  salt  that  you  speak  of 
sent  up  within  50  miles  of  Syracuse  and  sold  there  below  what  the 
home-made  salt  can  be  produced  forf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Not  that  I  know  of;  there  might  be  some  excep- 
tions. If,  for  instance,  somebody  wanted  to  secure  a  lease  for  a  foreign 
market,  he  might  perhaps  pay  two  prices  for  his  salt,  but  as  a  legiti- 
mate business  proposition  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  former  duty  was  8  cents  and  under  f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  have  you  reduced  the  price  of  foreign  salt 
to  the  consumer  since  that  duty  was  taken  off  f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  When  there  was  a  duty  of  8  cents,  it  was  6  cents  a 
bushel,  and  it  costs  20  cents  to  import  salt  from  Turks  Island;  we  are 
now  selling  it  from  13  to  15  cents.  I  sell  it  every  day  at  15  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  did  you  sell  it  for  in  1894  and  1895f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  under  the  tariff  we  had  in  1895. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  same — 13  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  it  been  at  that  price  since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into 
effect  f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  have  sold  it  everywhere  for  that  pricet 

Mr.  Woodruff.  We  have,  more  or  less,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Paynb.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  all  the  salt  in  Great  Britain 
is  controlled  by  a  syndicate f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  compaTiy  with  a  capital  of  some  $20,000,000  f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  larger  part  of  it  in  Liverpool,  I  believe,  is  con- 
trolled by  a  trust,  but  there  are  some  outside  of  that  trust. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  not  that  trust  a  single  agent  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  that  they  have  any  agents. 

Mr.  Payne.  One  importer  or  one  agent,  to  whom  all  their  salt  is 
consigned  f 

Mr.  Woodruff,  I  don't  think  they  consign  it.  I  think  the  mer- 
chants here  order  Liverpool  salt.  If  I  wanted  to  import  a  thousand 
tons  of  Liverpool  salt,  I  could  order  it,  and  the  merchants  in  other  cities 
could  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Doesn't  that  syndicate  fix  the  pricet 

Mr.  Woodruff.  It  fixes  the  price  of  the  salt  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  at  the  different  ports  of  the  world  alsot 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  seen  their  circulars,  giving  one  price  of  the 
salt  in  Australia  and  another  price  shipped  to  America,  delivered  at 
such  and  such  a  portf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  These  trusts  are  very 
arbitrary,  and  often  enforce  unjust.measures.  I  am  not  here  advocating 
trusts. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  fix  the  prices  t 
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Mr.  VVooDEUFP,  In  New  York  the  price  is  10  sliilliiiga  a  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ton  know  how  salt  ia  prodaced  in  LivcrpooII 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  it  ia  prodnced  there  by  machinery — by  the 
process  of  Hooding  and  evaporation. 

Coming  back  to  my  snbject,  I  want  to  show  to  yonthat  webaveand^ 
charter  vesselB  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  salt  that  are 
coming  ont  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  every  one  of  them  is  an  Americau 
vessel,  and  every  one  of  tlioac  yeaaclB  has  a  cargo  loaded  liere  which  it 
vill  carry  abroad.  If  they  coald  not  have  gotten  salt  to  bring  homr, 
they  could  not  have  made  the  voyage.  Therefore,  I  say  this  is  an  illaa- 
tratioQ,  and  a  fair  one,  that  if  yon  leave  this  salt  the  way  it  ia  yon  not 
only  benefit  the  fishing  indnstry  but  all  the  great  industries  of  tbis 
country,  indirectly,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  conn  try. 
If  yon  change  thia  duty  on  aalt,  yon  injure  thousands  to  benefit  one. 

It  is  a  weU  known  fact  that  there  are  2,000,000  bushels  in  the  West 
Indies  that  can  be  brought  iu  vessels  to  our  seacoaat  market,  and  hII 
this  is  mostly  carried  by  American  tonnage.  These  vessels  go  to  tlie 
Windward  Islands  from  KewYorkwitb  our  provisions,  with  everything 
that  we  produce ;  they  carry  cargoes  of  our  merchandise  there  and  bring 
cargoes  home.  If  it  were  not  for  this  aalt  they  could  not  continue  that 
bnsiness,  nnless  they  charged  two  freights  or  all  of  the  freight  on  the 
outward  cargo.  That  would  so  increase  the  cost  of  produce  we  are 
sending  ont  as  would  probably  stimulate  the  people  of  the  Weat  Indies 
to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies.  After  that  vessel  has  disclmrged  her 
cargo  at  her  destination,  she  has  to  either  get  a  cargo  for  her  homeward 
voyage  or  else  ballaat.  It  costs  from  tSOO  to  $600  to  ballast,  so  if  yon 
put  this  tax  on  him  you  deprive  him  of  from  $1,000  to  $I,fK)0  freight 
that  he  would  otherwise  get  for  his  homeward  cargo. 

Thia  is  au  article  that  enters  into  the  use  of  all  mankind,  into  every 
home  and  homestead.    If  yon  will  make  it  as  cheap  as  possible  and  as 
nearly  free  as  possible,  you  are  helping  the  interest  of  this  coantry  very 
j  materially. 

1  think  our  salt-producing  places  in  this  country  are  in  a  good  Btat« 

i  of  preservation  and  making  money  snccessfnlly.    The  idea  of  saying 

.  >|  that  we  will  protect  salt  in  order  to  protect  the  people  way  np  in  Michi- 

i  gan!    Look  at  what  it  would  cost  in  freight  to  take  foreign  salt  ont 

■  I  tlieie.    There  ia  no  foreign  salt  that  goes  west  through  New  York  now, 

or  at  least  very  little  indeed.    As  I  have  said,  our  vessels  go  abrond 

ladeu  with  cargoes  of  American  goods  produced  by  American  labor, 

and  bring  these  cargoes  of  salt  back,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy 

!  of  compelling  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  seaboard  towns  and 

States  to  pay  one-half  more  for  their  salt — an  article  of  prime  necessity. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  have  seen  the  workings  of  tariffs  for 
I  Afty  years,  and  say  this  tiriff  now  is  just  and  fair.    There  is  very  little 

I  <  foreign  salt  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Paysb.  According  to  your  argument,  we  should  take  the  duties 
off  of  all  manufactured  goods,  so  that  still  more  vessels  could  come  in. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  about  that 
'  Mr.  Patne.  That  was  simply  a  suggestion  in  the  line  of  your  argu- 

ment. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  1  have  not  studied  that  enbject. 
^i  Mr.  Payne.  I  was  only  suggesting  something  to  try  to  help  yon  oat 

I  Mr.  Woodruff.  There  is  very  little  heavy  merchandise  that  cornea 

Trom  the  Me<literranean. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  law  of  1890,  the  salt  used  in  pacbing  fish 
was  entered  free. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes;  and  it  has  bt'cn  so  fur  twcnty-flve  years. 
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Mr.  Payne.  So  that  doesn't  cut  mncli  figure  in  the  Wilson  bill. 
Also,  nntlcr  tho  law  of  1890,  the  salt  used  in  packing  meat  for  export 
was  admitted  free  of  duty.  So  that  doesn't  cut  much  figure  either. 
Now,  Mr.  Woodruff,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  change  in  the  Wilson 
bill  has  been  to  displace  as  many  pounds  of  American  salt  made  by 
American  labor  as  has  been  introduced  additionally  by  you  as  an 
importer  of  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  It  may  have  had  that  effect,  but  in  getting  that 
effect  you  are  compelling  people  to  pay  92  or  $3  more  for  their  salt. 

It  has  been  said  that  with  salt  on  the  free  list  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  salt  in  from  the  Mediterranean  to  be  used  for  other  things  than 
fish;  that  any  quantity  of  it  comes  in  under  that  bill  that  would  not 
have  come  in  under  the  previous  bill,  and  that  thereby  American  salt 
producers  are  deprived  of  all  this  market. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  less  does  the  salt  sell  for  now;  do  you 
know! 

Mr.  WooDBUFF.  About  equivalent  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  the  consumer  or  the  jobber  or  the  retailer  get 
the  benefit? 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  think  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit;  that  is,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  mean  by  that,  he  pays  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  mean  he  is  getting  his  salt  so  much  less  to-day. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  the  tariff  has  heen  about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  as  they  have  got  that. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1893. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  How  much  has  it  cost  to  collect  it,  Mr.  Chairman  T 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  would  like  to  present  this  statement,  as  there  are 
others  from  Boston  and  'New  York  who  desire  to  be  heard,  and  will 
therefore  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  withdraw. 

Mr.  Woodruff'  filed  the  following  statement: 


ADDinOHAL    STATEMENT    SXTBIOTTED    BT    HE.    FEANKLIH 

WOODEUPF  EELATIVE  TO  SALT. 

New  York,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  appear  here  to-day  with  my  associates  from  New  York  and  other 
places  who  are  interested  as  merchants,  importers,  producers,  and 
manufacturers  of  salt  to  give  to  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  of  the 
past  and  our  views  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  salt  interests  of 
this  country,  and  from  our  experience  our  views  upon  the  question  of 
taxation  on  salt.  We  have  seen  the  workings  of  it  and  the  result  under 
high  protective  tariffs,  and  also  of  salt  admitted  free  of  duty  during 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  to  you  to-day  that  the  present  tariff,  placing  salt  as  it  does,  is 
the  most  just,  the  most  fair,  and  the  best,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, that  we  have  ever  had.  No  one  will  claim,  not  even  one  of 
your  committee,  that  any  duty  that  is  proposed  to  be  placed  upon  salt 
in  a  new  tariff'  bill  would  be  thought  of  for  one  moment  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  for  revenue  purposes,  as  any  duty  placed  upon  salt  will  hardly 
pay  the  expenses  of  collection;  therefore  it  must  be  treated  as  purely  a 
bill  for  protection,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  highest  principle  of  protec- 
tion is  that  which  gives  the  largest  benefit  to  thelargestnumber  of  our 
American  xieople;  that  in  levying  a  tax  upon  any  given  article  of 
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TncrcliaiidiscBUcliaaprorlnced  in  our coniitry, to  protect  it  yeamnstnot 
lose  Bight  of  tlie  principle  of  protection  to  be  applied  to  otlier  interests 
atfectol  in  other  parts  of  the  conntry  from  that  which  the  Bo-called 
article  to  he  protected  is  prodnced, 

I  make  Lold  to  say  that  salt  in  this  coantry  ia  protected,  in  my  jnd^- 
ment,  to  the  fulletit  extent  necessary  to  make  the  prodaction  of  it 
profitable,  and  that  any  tax  now  imposed  upon  the  foreign  article  wonid 
be  to  simply  enable  the  producers  of  salt  in  this  coantry,  in  the  few 
places  wliereitisprodnced,  to  levy  a  contribution  unjustly  and  unwisely 
upon  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Transportation  fully  protects  tlie  salt  prodnced  in  Michigan  and  the 
farther  western  States  where  salt  is  produced,  and  very  largely  pro- 
tects the  salt  intcresta  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  For  example,  a 
ton  of  salt  in  Liverpool  costs  $2.S0.  The  average  freight  of  the  salt 
would  be,  say,  $1.50,  making  $1  a  ton  delivered  in  New  York  and  sea- 
board cities.  Salt  costa,  sa^,  to  make  it  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
$2.50  a  ton,  and  transportation  toKew  York  about  $1  a  ton.  Thns  free 
salt  costs  tS.5Q  a  ton  in  New  York ;  foreign  salt  costs  $i.  To  transport 
the  foreign  salt  to  the  interior  part  of  Kew  York  at  a  cost  of  (1  a  ton 
would  make  the  foreign  article  cost  $5  a  ton  in  Syracuse,  while  the  salt 
prodnced  in  Syracuse  would  cost  only  $2.50  a  ton.  If  you  go  to  Mich- 
igan and  other  Western  States  this  difference  will  be  intensified,  and 
the  foreign  article  would  cost  in  Omaha  about  $8.50  a  ton  as  against 
$C.50  a  ton  for  Syracuse  salt,  and  other  salt  made  farther  west  would 
cost  the  difference  in  transportation  less.  Michigan  salt  would  only 
cost  abont  $5  in  Umaha,  and  salt  made  in  Kansas  would  only  cost  13 
or  $3.50  a  ton.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  foreign  salt  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  American  salt  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Statea 
west  of  Kew  England,  and  that  these  salt  interests  are  most  amply  and 
fully  protected  by  the  present  condition  of  things. 

The  only  sections  of  our  country  in  which  foreign  salt  can  at  all  com- 
pete with  the  American  salt  are  those  portions  of  the  Kew  England 
(States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Sonthern  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  The  western 
and  northern  portions  of  New  England  are  supplied  mainly  with  their 
salt  from  New  York  products.  You  will  hardly,  in  my  judgment,  for 
one  moment  deem  it  wise  or  proper  to  levy  a  tax  of  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton 
npon  salt  imported  into  these  portions  of  our  country  simply  to  benefit 
in  asmalIdegreeonly,if  at  all,  the  producers  of  saltinNew  York  State, 
and  to  a  small  extent  the  producers  in  West  Virginia  and  sonthem 
Ohio.  If  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  Salt  the  same  as  in  the  McEJnley  bill, 
8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk,  it  would  amount  to  $1.60  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  salt  imported,  only  to  benefit  the  salt 
interests  of  New  York,  western  Virginia,  and  southern  Ohio.  This  would 
hardly  be  fair  or  right,  as  it  would  produce  little  if  any  benefit  to  tho 
salt  interest  of  Kew  York  State,  and  it  is  far  better  to  let  them  enjoy 
the  markets  they  now  enjoy,  in  which  they  are  fully  protected,  and  look 
to  the  increased  growth  of  the  conntry  to  take  their  increased  supplies 
of  their  product. 

Salt  is  a  heavy,  expensive  article  to  handle.  It  enters  into  the  use 
of  all  mankind  and  almost  into  every  phase  of  life.  It  Is  estimated 
that  70,000,000  bushels  of  salt  are  needed  annnally  to  supply  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  making  salt  at  the  different 
places  where  it  is  produced  is  about  8  cents  a  bushel  of  56  ]>onnds, 
which  gives  a  liberal  profit  on  its  cost,  the  total  product  costing  only 
l.^itiOOjOilO,    The  tax  you  place  upon  foreign  salt.,  if  the  snme  as  that 
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in  the  McKinley  bill,  amounts  to  100  per  cent  on  some  salt  and  150  per 
cent  on  other  kinds  of  salt,  about  the  hi|:^hest  percentage  of  duty  ever 
placed  upon  any  article  of  merchandise  imported  that  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world,  and  get  little  or  no 
revenue  from  it.  I  believe  that  it  has  cost  more  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  duty  required  in  the  handling  and  weighing  of  salt  than  would 
pay  the  expenses  of  Government  to  get  this  information.  For  a  good 
many  years  under  the  McKinley  and  previous  tariff  bills  the  fisher- 
men of  New  England  have  been  privileged  to  use  foreign  salt  in  bond, 
thus  free  of  duty,  and  under  the  same  bill  this  privilege  was  extended 
to  give  curers  of  meat  for  foreign  markets  a  drawback  on  salt  equiva- 
lent to  the  duty.  As  a  matter  of  principle  it  is  hardly  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  class  of  trade  and  in  favor  of  another,  and  possibly 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  favor  in.  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  no  dis- 
crimination, and  so  compel  the  fishing  interests  of  ISTew  England  to 
pay  the  same  duty  upon  the  salt  they  use  as  other  interests  pay.  This 
would  simply  result  in  a  cost  to  the  fishing  interests  of  Kew  England 
perhaps  of  $200,000  a  year,  which  would  certainly  prove  a  very  serious 
burden. 

Then,  again,  the  larger  part  of  salt  imported  into  New  England  for 
curing  fish  comes  from  the  Mediterranean,  known  as  sea- water-made 
salt,  taken  from  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  waters  into  large  vats  and 
pans  and  evaporated  by  the  process  of  the  sun  until  the  water  has 
thoroughly  evaporated  and  the  salt  crystallizes  into  form  for  use.  This 
salt  is  the  purest  quality  that  is  produced  anywhere,  notably  in  and 
around  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  fishermen  of  New  England  seek  it  for 
its  purity  and  its  strength,  and  they  will  pay  a  larger  price  for  it  than 
for  any  other  salt  produced  in  any  other  way.  It  preserves  the  fish 
better,  thus  making  a  better  quality  that  will  command  a  higher  price  in 
the  market.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  this  descrip- 
tion of  salt  in  this  country,  nor  any  salt  from  sea  water.  The  Mediterra- 
nean and  West  India  Islands,  such  as  Turks  Island,  Curasao,  Bonaire, 
and  St.  Marten,  are  the  principal  places  for  producing,  and  to  tax  these 
Halts  with  a  high  duty  would  be  simply  to  levy  a  tax  upon  one  class  of 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  drive  people  to  using  salt 
of  different  qualities  and  grades  they  do  not  want  to  use  unless  com- 
pelled to. 

The  coarse  salt  produced  from  the  mines  of  New  York  State  has  a 
hard,  flinty,  sharp  grain,  cuts  the  fish  in  curing,  giving  them  a  ragged 
appearance,  and  depreciates  theirValue  largely  for  market.  No  fisher- 
man would  use  that  salt  if  he  could  help  it,  and  you  would  simply  force 
him  to  pay  about  $2  a  ton  more  for  foreign  salt  he  used,  and  in  my 
judgment  unnecessarily.  Then  again,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  salt 
made  from  sea  water,  such  as  Turks  Island,  Buen  Ayre,  Gura9ao,  Medi- 
terranean, and  other  coarse  salt  are  very  much  superior  in  quality  for 
the  curing  of  meat  packed  in  barrels  for  long  keeping  than  the  msinufac- 
tured  article  of  salt  in  this  country.  Bacon  and  box  meats  require  fine 
salt.  As  we  do  not  make  any  salt  from  sea  water  in  this  country,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  levy  any  tax  upon  this  kind  of 
salt,  which  is  very  near  an  article  of  raw  material,  simply  driving  people 
to  use  something  they  ought  not  or  increase  the  cost  unnecessarily  of 
what  they  do  want  and  would  use  without  these  restrictions.  Now,  let 
us  see  that  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  applied,  it  reaches  every- 
where if  anywhere. 

Onr  Southern  States  are  very  large  exporters  of  (;otton,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  rosin,  si)irit8  of  turpentine,  tobucco,  etc.,  and  they  seek  foreign 
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markets  largely  for  these  prodncts,  and  to  the  fdllest  exteut  possible. 
In  exporting  or  selling  these  articlee,  tbe  qnestion  of  freight  and  traoH- 
IHjrtution  is  a  very  large  item,  and  enters  largely  into  the  success  of  the 
business.  If  you  impose  a  duty  npon  salt  and  prevent  its  being  bronght 
into  these  Southern  seaboard  markets,  the  vessels  coming  to  these  ports 
from  abroad  for  these  goods  will  necessarily  have  to  come  in  ballast, 
and  to  ballast  a  vessel  and  then  get  rid  of  the  ballast  on  its  arrival 
would  entail  a  cost  ui)Od  each  vessel  of  anywhere  from  $300  to  $750,  and 
therefore  that  vessel  would  have  to  charge  almost  two  prices  for  freigbl 
on  his  homeward  cargo,  making  it  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  voyage, 
while  if  he  brought  a  cargo  of  salt,  say  of  1,000  tons,  be  would  get 
$],000  to  $1,500  freight  on  it,  instead  of  paying  oat  $750  for  ballasl. 
This  would  enable  him  to  take  his  cargo  of  lumber  or  whatever  mer- 
chandise it  was  from  the  TJnited  Spates  to  his  port  of  destination  at» 
very  mudi  less  cost,  which  would  tend  to  stimalate  a  largely  increased 
export  of  all  products. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Fnited  States  is  brought  into  competition 
with  forcigu  nations  on  all  kinds  of  commerce,  and  therefore  we  urge 
upon  you  the  importance  of  leaving  the  salt  matter  where  it  is,  whicb 
will  protect  these  different  interests  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  trans- 
))ortatioi)  and  largely  increasing  the  export  trade.  So  with  the  West 
Indies.  There  is  a  largebusinessdone  between  the  West  India  islands 
and  our  seaboard  cities.  They  draw  largely  from  our  supplies  of  provi- 
sion, lumber,  and  various  articles  of  merchandise,  being  mainly  trans- 
ported in  American  vessels  to  the  various  West  India  islands,  and  tliey 
are  largely  dependent  for  salt  for  return  cargoes,  and  to  impose  a  daty 
upon  salt  would  deprive  them  of  this  privilege,  thus  placing  a  great 
burden  of  loss  upon  vessels  and  compelling  them  to  get  their  freight 
both  ways  out  of  the  outward  cargo,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  tJie 
outward  cargo  very  materially,  which  may  cause  the  buyers  in  the  We.-:t 
Indies  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  supplies. 

It  makes  a  very  material  difference  to  these  American  vessels  whetJier 
they  come  home  in  ballast  at  an  outgo  of  $400  and  $500  expense  to 
balliist,  when  they  could  get  salt  and  receive  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  freight 
on  their  homewiird  cargo  if  not  prohibited  by  a  prohibitory  tax  on  salt. 
Wo  are  satisfied  tlmt  our  American  salt  interests  are  in  a  good  stAte  of 
preservation  and  prosperity ;  that  the  growing  markets  West  and  every- 
where will  afford  themampleopportuiiity  for  development  and  increase; 
that,  taking  the  whole  situation  in  to, consideration,  you  can  not  impose 
a  tax  on  foreign  salt  without  doing  injustice  to  probably  a  thousaud 
people  to  where  you  benefit  one;  and  we  are  most  earnestly  opposed  to 
any  tax  on  salt,  urging  upon  yon  to  leave  it  where  it  now  is,  which  is 
wise,  just,  and  proper  in  our  judgment,  and  which  gives  protection  to 
the  many  interests,  and  for  which  yoa  should  provide  to  beue&t  the 
largest  number  of  our  people.  You  should  enconrage  in  every  way  the 
use  of  the  very  best  article  of  salt. 

In  regard  to  manufactured  salt,  such  as  is  known  as  table  and  dairy 
salt,  this  country  is  already  on  a  parity  with  other  countries  in  mann- 
fitcturing  salt,  and  ahead  of  most.  For  instance,  we  make  as  fine  a 
table  salt  in  tliis  country  as  is  made  in  the  known  world,  and  it  has 
lii-en  developed  and  made  successful  under  a  free-salt  tariff  largely. 
If  this  manufactured  article  really  needed  any  protection  to  develop  it, 
we  should  most  eaniestly  advocate  it,  and  if  yon  gather  evidence  tiiat 
it  does  you  might  consider  it  in  this  direction.  We  mean  by  that  the 
article  of  salt  miuiufactured  by  machinery  piocesaes,  and  that  not  m 
any  way  should  yoa  levy  a  tax  upon  salt  made  from  sea  water.    We 
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do  uot  make  this  in  onr  country ;  we  need  it;  it  benefits  all  mankind,  and 
it  should  be  made  as  free  as  water  and  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  If  you  place  a  duty  upon  foreign  salt,  so  as  to  give  the  markets 
of  ]^ew  England  and  the  South  to  the  salt-producing  interests  of  New 
York  State,  what  articles  of  merchandise  produced  in  these  sections 
do  you  propose  to  tax  that  will  give  them  the  markets  of  ISTew  York 
State!  Can  you  devise  any  plan  of  taxation  that  will  reciprocate  what 
you  take  from  them,  only  to  benefit  the  moderate  interests  of  New  York 
in  saltf 

It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  sea- water-made  salt  is 
imported  annually  into  the  United  States  from  Turks  Island  and  other 
West  India  islands.  Suppose  you  could  legislate  to  drive  all  of  this 
trade  to  the  New  York  product  of  salt,  they  would  get,  say,  8  cents  a 
bushel  at  their  works;  total,  $160,0QP.  The  profit  would  only  be  small, 
the  difference  going  largely  to  railroads  and  other  sources  of  trans])or- 
tation,  the  cost  of  which  would  come  out  of  the  consumer,  while  besides 
it  would  take  from  our  vessel  owners  some  $160,000  they  would  receive 
for  freight  in  bringing  it  into  the  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  the 
vessels  would  be  put  to  in  buying  and  getting  clear  of  their  ballast.     . 

P.  Woodruff. 


MEMOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  WOODBUIT  IN  BEHALF  OF  NEW 
YOBK  MEBGHAVTS,  IMPOBTEBS,  AND  DEALEBS. 

New  York,  December  31j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  merchants,  importers,  and  dealers  in  fish  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  not  only  beg  to  remonstrate  against  the  further 
increase  of  duty  on  all  kinds  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  we  respectfully  petition  to  your  honorable  body  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  present  rate  of  duties  imposed 
upon  imported  fish.  They  are  at  present  so  high  that  on  many  articles 
of  fish  imported  the  duty  is  already  prohibitory  except  for  purposes  of 
export  in  bond.  Of  the  large  amount  of  dry  codfish  imported,  also  of 
smoked  herring,  they  are  seldom  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  they  can  not  be  sold  in  the  market  as  against 
American  codfish  and  smoked  herring.  Barrel  herring  are  a  very  low- 
X)riced  article  of  food  for  the  poor  classes,  costing  only  $2  to  $3  a  bar- 
rel of  200  pounds  of  fish,  and  of  this  $1  a  barrel  is  paid  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  duty. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  on  onr  coast  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
exceedingly  small,  and  we  are  compelled  to  look  largely  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  supplies  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people;  and  the 
present  rate  of  duty  is  a  very  liberal  protection  to  those  interested  in 
the  catch  of  mackerel.  If  you  could  legislate  to  produce  a  large  supply 
of  mackerel  in  our  waters,  you  could  then  wisely  legislate  to  protect 
them  with  a  high  duty.  We  therefore  declare  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  excessive,  and  no  further  increase  could  j^ossibly  help  the  American 
interests  in  fish;  but,  on  the  contrary,  any  increase,  in  our  judgment, 
would  injure  hot  only  the  fishing  interests,  but  the  interests  of  the 
people  generally;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  if  your  honorable  body 
will  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  present  duty  of  at  least  one-half,  you 
will  be  doing  the  fishing  interest  a  benefit  and  everybody  interested. 
We  therefore  earnestly  urge  you  to  consider  this  qnestion  in  a  brond 
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sense,  and  in  tbc  interest  of  the  many  instead  of  the  interest  of  only  a 
few  of  our  American  people,  and  we  will  ever  pray. 

F.  Wood  raff,  H.  Woodrnff  &  Co.,  Charles  F.  Mattla^  k 
Sons,  Chas.  Anis,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Thomas  Stokes, 
£.  G.  Hnbbard,  Edwin  Ferris  &  Co.,  Calaam  &  Black- 
ledge,  J.  A.  Groh,  James  Martin,  Grind al  &  Andreseo, 
Thomas  Woodward,  F.  G.  Strohmeyer  &  R.  Arpe,  S.  W. 
Lewis  &  Co. 


ASOTHEE  STATEMEIT  BT  IDL  WOOBBUFF. 

New  York,  January  5, 1697. 

COM>nTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  wish  to  place  before  yon,  and  correctly,  the  business  I  referred  to 
before  your  committee  yesterday  as  beneficial  to  American  tonnage. 
The  vessels  that  I  referred  to  as  under  charter  to  my  firm  for  their 
homeward  cargoes  of  salt  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

The  bark  J.  A.  Wright  went  from  Galveston  to  Trieste  with  cotton- 
seed oil,  the  valne  of  which  was  $70,000,  bought  and  loaded  in  Galves- 
ton. From  Trieste  she  went  to  Trapani  to  load  salt.  She  got  for  all 
ber  round  trip  $10,000  freight. 

The  Hayden  Broicn  went  from  New  York  to  Trieste,  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton -seed  oil  valaed  at  $70,000;  from  thence  to  Trapani,  and  from 
there  to  Portland  with  salt,  receiving  $7,000  for  the  round  voyage. 

Schooner  Lucy  H.  Russell  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Louis  de  Bhone 
with  kerosene  oil  in  barrels;  thence  with  salt  to  Boston,  getting  $9,000 
for  the  round  voyage. 

Schooner  George  E,  Walcott^  from  Newport  News  to  Barcelona  with 
American  cannel  coal,  sold  at  $8  a  ton;  thence  with  salt  to  Gloucester, 
receiving  $12,000  freight  for  the  round  voyage. 

The  Elvira  J,  French  goes  from  Galveston  to  Trieste  with  cotton-seed 
oil  valued  at  $80,000;  back  with  salt  to  the  United  States,  for  which  she 
gets  $9,000  freight 

You  will  see  that  this  business  is  only  made  possible  because  they 
could  get  cargoes  of  salt  home,  and  you  will  also  see  that  these  five 
vessels  received  about  $45,000  for  freight  for  these  voyages,  and  yon 
will  further  see  that  they  carry  American  products,  mainly  from  the 
Southern  States,  of  the  value  of  over  $250,000.  This  is  only  a  small 
example  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  e}ri>ort8  of  lumber  from  the 
Southern  States,  from  Maine,  and  many  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
only  made  possible  by  having  sea- water  salt  free  of  duty.  We  don't 
make  a  pound  of  this  description  of  salt  in  this  country;  and  I  ask  you 
to  embody  in  my  statement  before  your  committee  yesterday  these  facts 
that  I  now  state. 

F.  Woodruff. 

dlTATEMEITT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A  HAZABD.  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT 

GDUESDAY,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Hazard  said  i  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  assume  this  to  be  a  very  busy  committee,  with  not  too  much  time  at  its 
disposal.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  prepare  a  printed  statement 
whicli  I  will  submit  in  a  few  days,  from  which  I  hope  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, as  I  have  been  conviuced,  that  a  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  entirely 
j!      ^n^unnccessary.    It  is  true  that  in  the  South  foreign  salt  has  a  distinct 
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advantage  over  American  salt;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  can  be  proven, 
that  tlie  foreign  has  not  an  advantage  to  exceed  6  per  cent  upon  the 
quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  this  country  over  American  salt.  That 
Southern  business  to  which  I  refer  amounts  to  about  70,000  tons — that 
is,  70,000  tons  were  shipped  into  the  South — and  that  is  4  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  of  the  salt  manufactured  in  this  country.  That  is  all  that 
Southern  business  amounts  to.  In  the  Few  York  market  the  principal 
salt  that  is  used  there  is  known  as  the  factory  filled.  And  the  American 
article  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  English,  as  I  can  show  you. 
I  have  some  papers  here,  which  I  am  not  going  to  read. 

I  am  just  going  to  refer,  with  your  permission,  to  some  figures.  Mr. 
Payne  asked  a  question  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  the  cost  of  the  factory  filled  salt,  the  salt  in  general  use  in  New  York, 
for  1896  has  amounted  to  88^  cents  per  sack,  as  against  72^  cents  for  the 
American,  a  sack  of  224  pounds — that  is  the  usual  weight  of  the  sack. 
This  shows  in  favor  of  domestic  salt  16  cents  per  sack,  or  22  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  domestic  product.  If  there  are  any  American  manufac- 
turers here  to-day  who  will  dispute  these  figures  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  to  do  it  in  my  presence  here  now.  Steamer  freight  on  salt 
from  England  has  never  been  lower  than  6  shillings  6  pence.  They  are 
often  as  high  as  7  shillings.  That  is  by  steamer.  No  sail  charters  were 
made  during  the  year  1896.  Not  one  single  sailing  vessel  was  char- 
tered from  Liverpool  to  New  York  during  the  year.  If  the  salt  came 
in  sailing  vessels  it  might  be  carried  for  2  shillings  per  ton,  but  if  it 
was  carried  in  that  way  it  would  still  show  a  large  percentage  in  favor 
of  the  American  salt  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  believe,  asked  a  few  moments  ago  if  it  is  not  possible 
for  English  salt  to  be  sold  within  10  miles  of  Warsaw  or  Syracuse  for  a 
less  price  than  the  home  product  can  be  sold  at  those  points.  I  will 
answer  and  say  no,  that  it  is  not  possible — not  within  10  miles  of  the 
seaboard  in  the  interior  of  our  country  anywhere.  There  is  no  compe- 
tition of  this  foreign  salt  except  in  the  southern  country  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  This  is  unqualifiedly  and  unquestionably  true.  And 
these  men  who  come  here  today  to  ask  you  that  their  salt  be  protected 
are  asking  for  a  protection  upon  a  production  which  amounts  to  only  4 
per  oent  of  the  total  production  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  a  law  the  American  salt 
manufacturers  have  been  increasing  their  output.  The  output  of  Amer- 
ican salt  manufacturers  is  steadily  increasing  to  day  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  increasing.  What  is  true  of-  New  York  is 
also  true  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  all  of  the  principal 
cities.  I  have  figures  here  which  show  in  every  case  a  large  percentage 
of  gain  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  article. 

It  is  true  that  some  little  common  salt  is  imported  into  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  given  the  English  salt  an 
advantage,  but  it  all  amounts  to  very  little,  because  it  can  not  get  out  of 
New  York  after  it  gets  there.  It  is  only  for  consumption  there.  As  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  amount  of  the  foreign  salt  imported 
exceeds  6  per  cent  of  the  salt  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hazard  filed  the  following  paper: 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  4,  1896. 

OOMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

It  is  true  that  English  salt  in  the  South  has  a  little  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturer  in  western  New  York  salt,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  total  quantity  of  English  salt  shipped  into  the  South 
does  not  amount  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in 
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the  United  States.  To  speak  more  accnrately,  I  think  seventy-odd 
thousand  tons  in  a  single  year  is  as  much  as  has  been  shipped  into  tbe 
South,  or  say  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  manufactured  in  America 
during  the  same  period. 

The  English  common  fine  salt  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  in  the  Soath 
because  fi^ight  rates  from  western  New  York  to  the  Southern  ports  are 
80  high,  and  not  because  the  wages  of  labor  make  the  cost  of  American 
production  much  higher  than  that  of  English  production. 

English  common  iine  salt  can  be  bought  in  Liverpool  at  about  $2.50 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  while  the  American  product  can  be  bought  in 
western  New  York  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

If  you  force  the  Southern  consumer  to  freight  his  salt  from  western 
iNew  York  and  place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  New  York  con- 
sumer, it  would  seem  to  me  you  do  him  an  injustice. 

Now,  then,  with  the  exception  of  this  Southern  business,  which,  as  I 
say,  amounts  to  but  4  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  American  salt, 
our  home  manufacturers  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  foreign  salt  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  certainly  is  not  an  interior  point  within  10  miles  or  more  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  seaports  where 
American  salt  has  not  an  enormous  advantage.  It  is  a  tauct  that  Amer- 
ican salt  has  steadily  increased  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  da^ 
under  the  Wilson  bill.  Indeed,  it  was  larger  in  1895  than  it  has  evei* 
been.  Just  here  I  may  tell  you  that  the  output  of  American  salt  in 
1895  was  about  1,700,000  tons,  as  against  the  total  imports  of  225,000 
tons.  Would  this  not  seem  as  though  American  salt  ought  to  be  ahle 
to  pretty  much  defy  the  competition  of  the  world! 

Since  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  free  list  some  of  the  largest  salt  works 
have  been  erected,  and  these  by  our  most  intelligent,  snccessfU,  and 
experienced  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  have,  or  rather  my  firm,  Francis  D.  Moulton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  have,  within  the  past  few  weeks  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  some  other  experienced  salt  men  to  erect  a  salt  plant  this 
winter,  and  we  do  not  need  protection  and  do  not  ask  it*  I  consider  it 
against  the  manufacturer's  interest  to  restore  the  duty,  as  I  believe  it 
will  encourage  renewed  competition.  Many  consumers  use  foreign  salt 
on*  account  of  the  difference  in  quality,  and  would  continue  to  use  it 
even  though  the  old  rate  of  duty  were  restored.  Immediately  when 
the  duty  was  removed  from  foreign  salt  the  price  of  Ashton's  and  the 
iliggin's  Eureka  was  reduced  to  the  consumer  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty,  and  it  would  now  seem  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  introduce 
again  this  extra  cost  of  the  dairymen  who  prefer  these  high-grade 
English  salts. 

I  will  submit  the  following  statistics: 

SALT  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

[Present  daty  on  ealt  in  sacks,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  valne  of  sacks  or  outer  ooverinK,  salt  fne. 

Salt  in  bulk,  free  of  any  duty.] 

The  amonnt  received  by  the  Qovernment  for  duties  on  salt  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 .t 


Amonnt. 


$676,865.50 
552, 603. 75 
409, 435. 47 
394,215.06 
4U8, 789. 83 


Tear. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1H95 
1896 


Amonnt. 


$320,143.50 
:ki1,»72.60 
229.803.57 
53,870.28 
Not  compiled. 
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When  salt  was  datiable,  all  packers  of  export  meats  were  allowed  a  refand  of  the 
dnty  on  salt  used  in  such  meat-s,  this  nllowanco  materially  red ucinf;  the  revenue 
during  snch  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  actual  revenue  derived  from  such  duty 
paid  the  cost  of  its  collection  and  if  the  Government  did  not  lose  rather  than  pro  tit 
thereby. 

Government  statistics  show  that  percentage  of  duty  to  valuation  of  salt  was  as 
follows : 


Year. 

BiUksalt. 

Salt  in 
sacks. 

Tear. 

Bulk  salt 

Salt  in 
sacka. 

1887 

Per  cent. 
80 
85 
85 
74 

Per  cent. 
30 
41 
44 

34 

1891 

Percent. 
7« 
82 
82 
93 

Per  cent. 
36 

3888 

1892 

-?^ 

1889 

1803 

35 

1890 

1894 

34 

Duty  on  bulk  salt  nearly  equal  to  cost. 


FACTORY-FILLED. 

This  grade  is  used  by  packers  of  fine  meats  and  salters  of  provisions,  and  when 
sifted  it  is  tit  for  ordinary  table  and  culinary  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  salt  most 
generally  used  of  all  grades.    It  is  fine-ground  and  kiln-dried. 

The  price  of  English  factory-filled  salt  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  in  white  sacks, 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  is  27  sbilliugs,  made  up  as  follows: 

s.    d. 

Salt 12    3 

Freight  to  Liverpool 3    6 

Filling  sacks 1    7 

Dues 3 

Mats,  about 4 

Insurance 2 

Consul  fees 2 

Sacks,^  about 8    9 


The  average  steam  freight ^  to  New  York  fur  the  year  1896  was. 


27    0 
6    6 


Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) 


33    6 
per  ton..  $8.17 


Or  (say)  10  sacks  to  the  ton per  sack..      .8H 

Add  duty,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  white  sacks 07 


Making  cost  in  New  York 8fH 

which  is  the  lowest  average  figure  at  which  the  salt  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York. 

The  domestic  factory-filled,  made  at  and  near  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  is  sold  in  car- 
loads, per  sack,  free  on  board  works,  at $0.50 

Freight  &om  New  York  State  works  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds ^ 


Cost  of  domestic  salt  laid  down  in  New  York,  per  sack  of  224  poands 72| 

There  is  here  a  inar^n  between  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  and  English  salts, 
under  present  conditions,  of  16  cents  per  sack,  or  about  22  per  cent  in  favor  of 
American  salt. 

SALT  RKSHIPPKD  FROM  SEAPORT  TO  ISLAND  POUOB. 

The  looal  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  to  interior  points  tributary  to  the  New  York 
market  averages  13  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight  from  the  works  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State  to  the  same  points  is  10  cents  per  100 

1  Fluctuating  slightly  f^om  time  to  time. 

3 Steam  freights  on  salt  in  sacks  during  the  year  were  never  lower  than  6s.  6d., 
and  were  as  high  as  7s.    There  were  no  sail  charters  made  during  the  year  1896. 
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poiiudu,  tbough  this  is  rather  above  the  average.    Oar  comparisona  woald  show  u 
ibllowa: 

Rngliah  factory-filled  Id  New  York,  per  aaek I0.88J 

Freight,  New  York  to  interior,  13  centa  per  100  poanda 29 

L17* 

American  factory-filled  atworka 50 

Freight,  10  centa  per  100  ponnda,  per  sack  of  224  pounds 22^ 

72i 

Difference • 45 

Or  62  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

DAIKT  aALT. 

Dairy  salt  is  a  grade  of  factory-filled,  and  extreme  care  is  required  in  its  manofac- 
tnre.  The  brands  of  foreign  factorv-filled  (English )  that  are  most  extensively  need 
in  this  country  are  the  Ashton's  and  the  Higgin's  Enreka. 

The  ver^  low  cost  of  American  dairy  salt  compared  with  the  price  at  which  the^ 
two  English  brands  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country  clearly  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  dairy  salt  can  easily  nndersell  the  foreigner  under  the  existing 
tariff  regulations. 

COMMON  aALT. 

The  grade  known  as  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  and  aa  eommon  or  Liverpool  ground 
here,  corresponds  to  the  American  common  fine,  and  is  sometimes  known  aa  barrel 
salt.  Both  are  distinguished  from  the  factory-filled  in  that  they  are  not  kiln-dried 
or  sifted,  but  are  simply  allowed  to  drain  when  raked  from  the  pans,  thus  retaining 
a  large  percentage  of^  moisture  and  rendered  unfit  for  finer  porpoees.  They  are  used 
for  salting  hides,  feeding  cattle,  salting  some  meats,  in  the  manufacture  of  pickels 
of  all  kinds,  soap,  chemicals,  etc. 

Co9i  of  common  »aU  ol  teoporf . 

s.  d. 

Price  of  common  salt  in  Liverpool  in  brown  sacks,  11  to  ton  of  2,240  pounds. .  14  0 

Lowest  steam  freight  to  New  York  in  1896 6  6 

ii  20    6 

t  Equal  (at  exchange  $4.88) $5.00 

Or  say  per  sack 45i 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  valae  of  sacks 02^ 

Making  cost  English  salt  on  dock  in  New  York • 48 

American  common  salt  at  works,  per  sack  of  200  pounds,  cost $0.26 

Freight  to  New  York  by  raU 20 

Making  cost  American  common  salt,  delivered  to  any  dock  within 
lighteragedistriotNew  York  or  Brooklyn^ , 46 

In  favor  American  salt • • 02 

At  times  it  is  possible  to  charter  sailing  shi^s  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  fireigbt 
averaging  about  2  shillings  per  ton.  By  this  mode  of  transportation  the  cost  of 
English  common  salt  at  ship^  side  would  be  reduced  per  sack  to  about  10  cents. 
But  this  difference  would  be  offset,  f^om  the  fact  that  English  salt,  in  sailing  ships, 
has  to  be  discharged  in  large  (quantities  per  diem,  necessitating  storage.  Storage 
and  labor  first  month,  5  cents;  lighterage  to  competing  points,  5  cents. 


.ft. 


^  English  salt  cost  50  cents  per  ton  additional  for  delivery  by  lighter  to  any  dock 
other  than  landing  pier  of  steamers. 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMON  SALT. 

p.    d. 

Coat  f.  o.  b,  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  2,240  ponnds 10    0 

Freight 2    0 

12    0 

Equal  (at  exchange  $4.88) $2.93 

Allowance  for  shortage,  5  per  cent  of  value 12 

Insorance  about  2  per  cent 05 

3.10 
Cost,  canal  boat  or  lighter,  to  make  same  delivery  as  competing  salt 60 

Cost  English  salt  delivered 3.60 

Syracuse  salt,  competing  quality,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Syra- 
cuse    $2.50 

Freight  to  New  York,  1  including  delivery i 90 

3.40 

Difference  in  favor  of  American  salt • 20 

The  comparisons  that  have  been  made  above  have  been  based  on  the  cost  of  deliv- 
ery of  foreign  salt  in  New  York,  and  the  same  average  figures  will  apply  with  only 
slight  variations  to  steam  shipments  to  other  Nothem  ports.  Steam  freight  to  Balti- 
more,  4s.;  Bostou,  3s.;  Philadelphia,  3s.;  rail  freight  from  American  salt  works  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  being  same  as  to  New  York.  Boston,  40  cents  per  ton 
ailditional. 

There  have  been  no  charters  during  year  1896  of  sailing  vessels  to  either  Boston 
or  Baltimore,  and  but  one  charter  for  Philadelphia,  at  4s.  6d.  firelght.  These  ports 
are  rarely  reached  via  water  line  by  American  salt. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  prices  named  in  the  foregoing  comparison  between 
English  and  domestic  salts  are  based  on  the  most  favorable  conditions  existing  at 
tlie  time  of  the  discharge  of  any  foreign  vessel  at  any  seaport.  If  the  salt  is  sold 
direct  from  the  steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  the  figures  stand  as  stated.  If,  however, 
the  cargo  or  part  of  it  not  being  sold  goes  into  store,  the  expense  of  such  storage 
must  be  added.  The  depreciation  in  value  mu8t  also  be  taken  into  account  if  the  salt 
remains  in  store  for  a  long  time.  In  the  case  of  bulk  salt,  there  is  an  actual  Iosh  in 
weight  and  waste  in  handling. 

Domestic  salt  is  not  sold  under  these  disadvantages,  as  it  can  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  works  when  ordered,  and  whatever  is  due  to  waste  and  storage  on  the 
companies'  own  premises  is  included  in  the  first  cost. 


COMPARISON  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SALT  AT  BALTIMORE. 

^^  i.     d. 

English  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b. Liverpool 27    0 

Average  freight  bysteam 4    0 

31    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $7. 56 

Cost  per  taek 75^ 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  sacks 07 

Total  cost  per  sack 1 82^ 

American  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.o.b.  works $0.50 

Freight  10  oents  per  100  pounds 22^ 

.72i 

Favor  of  American  salt 10 

or,  14  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

^  Freight  Syracuse  to  New  York  by  canal  during  1896  ranged  from  80  cents  to  $1 
per  ton,  and  during  year  1895  freight  was  as  low  as  60  cents  per  ton  aud  not  higher 
than  75  cents.  Therefore,  during  1895  comparison  is  much  more  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can salt. 


T  H- 
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mcrcliaiulise  Buch  as  produced  in  our  country,  to  protect  it  j^ou  must  not 
Jofte  sight  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  be  applied  to  other  interests 
affect^  in  other  parts  of  the  country  from  that  which  the  so-called 
article  to  be  protected  is  produced. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  salt  in  this  country  is  protected,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  fullest  extent  necessary  to  make  the  production  of  it 
profitable,  and  that  any  tax  now  imposed  upon  the  foreign  article  would 
be  to  simply  enable  the  producers  of  salt  in  this  country,  in  the  few 
places  where  it  is  produced,  to  levy  a  contribution  unjustly  and  unwisely 
upon  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Transportation  fully  protects  the  salt  produced  in  Michigan  and  the 
farther  western  States  where  salt  is  produced,  and  very  largely  pro- 
tects the  salt  interests  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  For  example,  a 
ton  of  salt  in  Liverpool  costs  $2.50.  The  average  freight  of  the  salt 
would  be,  say,  $1.50,  making  $4  a  ton  delivered  in  New  York  and  sea- 
board cities.  Salt  costs,  say,  to  make  it  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
$2.50  a  ton,  and  transportation  to  New  York  about  $1  a  ton.  Thus  free 
salt  costs  $3.50  a  ton  in  New  York ;  foreign  salt  costs  $4.  To  transport 
the  foreign  salt  to  the  interior  part  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  ton 
would  make  the  foreign  article  cost  $5  a  ton  in  Syi^acuse,  while  the  salt 
produced  in  Syracuse  would  cost  only  $2.50  a  ton.  If  you  go  to  Mich- 
igan and  other  Western  States  this  difference  will  be  intensified,  and 
the  foreign  article  would  cost  in  Omaha  about  $8.50  a  ton  as  against 
$G.50  a  ton  for  Syracuse  salt,  and  other  salt  made  farther  west  wonld 
cost  the  difference  in  transportation  less.  Michigan  salt  would  only 
cost  about  $5  in  Omaha,  and  salt  made  in  Kansas  would  only  cost  $3 
or  $3.50  a  ton.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  foreign  salt  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  American  salt  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
west  of  New  England,  and  that  these  salt  interests  are  most  amply  and 
fully  protected  by  the  present  condition  of  things. 

The  only  sections  of  our  country  in  which  foreign  salt  can  at  all  com- 
pete with  the  American  salt  are  those  portions  of  the  New  England 
States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Southern  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  western 
and  northern  portions  of  New  England  are  supplied  mainly  with  their 
salt  from  New  York  products.  You  will  hardly,  in  my  judgment,  for 
one  moment  deem  it  wise  or  proper  to  levy  a  tax  of  $1.50  to  $3  a  ton 
upon  salt  imported  into  these  portions  of  our  country  simply  to  benefit 
in  a  small  degree  only,  if  at  all,  the  producers  of  salt  in  New  York  State, 
and  to  a  small  extent  the  producers  in  West  Virginia  and  southern 
Ohio.  If  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  Salt  the  same  as  in  the  McKinley  bill, 
8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk,  it  would  amount  to  $1.60  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  salt  imported,  only  to  benefit  the  salt 
interests  of  New  York,  western  Virginia,  and  southern  Ohio.  This  would 
hardly  be  fair  or  right,  as  it  would  produce  little  if  any  benefit  to  the 
salt  interest  of  New  York  State,  and  it  is  far  better  to  let  them  enjoy 
the  markets  they  now  enjoy,  in  which  they  are  fully  protected,  and  look 
to  the  increased  growth  of  the  country  to  take  their  increased  supphes 
of  their  product. 

Salt  is  a  heavy,  expensive  article  to  handle.  It  enters  into  the  use 
of  all  mankind  and  almost  into  every  phase  of  life.  It  is  estimated 
that  70,000,000  bushels  of  salt  are  needed  annually  to  supply  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  making  salt  at  the  different 
places  where  it  is  produced  is  about  8  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds, 
which  gives  a  liberal  profit  on  its  cost,  the  total  product  costing  only 
$5,G00,0U0.    The  tax  you  place  upon  foreign  salt,  if  the  same  as  that 
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in  the  McKinley  bill,  amounts  to  100  per  cent  on  some  salt  and  150  per 
cent  on  other  kinds  of  salt,  about  the  hi|:^hest  percentage  of  duty  ever 
placed  upon  any  article  of  merchandise  imported  that  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world,  and  get  little  or  no 
revenue  from  it.  I  believe  that  it  has  cost  more  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  duty  required  in  the  handling  and  weighing  of  salt  than  would 
pay  the  expenses  of  Government  to  get  this  information.  For  a  good 
many  years  under  the  McKinley  and  previous  tariff  bills  the  fisher- 
men of  New  England  have  been  privileged  to  use  foreign  salt  in  bond, 
thus  free  of  duty,  and  under  the  same  bill  this  privilege  was  extended 
to  give  curers  of  meat  for  foreign  markets  a  drawback  on  salt  equiva- 
lent to  the  duty.  As  a  matter  of  principle  it  is  hardly  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  class  of  trade  and  in  favor  of  another,  and  possibly 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  favor  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  no  dis- 
crimination, and  so  compel  the  fishing  interests  of  New  England  to 
pay  the  same  duty  upon  the  salt  they  use  as  other  interests  pay.  This 
would  simply  result  in  a  cost  to  the  fishing  interests  of  New  England 
perhaps  of  $200,000  a  year,  which  would  certainly  prove  a  very  serious 
burden. 

Then,  again,  the  larger  part  of  salt  imported  into  New  England  for 
curing  fish  comes  from  the  Mediterranean,  known  as  sea-water-made 
salt,  taken  from  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  waters  into  large  vats  and 
pans  and  evaporated  by  the  process  of  the  sun  until  the  water  has 
thoroughly  evaporated  and  the  salt  crystallizes  into  form  for  use.  This 
salt  is  the  purest  quality  that  is  produced  anywhere,  notably  in  and 
around  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  fishermen  of  New  England  seek  it  for 
its  purity  and  its  strength,  and  they  will  pay  a  larger  price  for  it  than 
for  any  other  salt  produced  in  any  other  way.  It  preserves  the  fish 
better,  thus  making  a  better  quality  that  will  command  a  higher  price  in 
the  market.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  this  descrip- 
tion of  salt  in  this  country,  nor  any  salt  from  sea  water.  The  Mediterra- 
nean and  West  India  Islands,  such  as  Turks  Island,  Curasao,  Bonaire, 
and  St.  Marten,  are  the  principal  places  for  producing,  and  to  tax  these 
salts  with  a  high  duty  would  be  simply  to  levy  a  tax  upon  one  class  of 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  drive  people  to  using  salt 
of  different  qualities  and  grades  they  do  not  want  to  use  unless  com- 
pelled to. 

The  coarse  salt  produced  from  the  mines  of  New  York  St<ate  has  a 
hard,  flinty,  sharp  grain,  cuts  the  fish  in  curing,  giving  them  a  ragged 
appearance,  and  depreciates  theirValue  largely  for  market.  No  fisher- 
man would  use  that  salt  if  he  could  help  it,  and  you  would  simply  force 
him  to  pay  about  $2  a  ton  more  for  foreign  salt  he  used,  and  in  my 
judgment  unnecessarily.  Then  again,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  salt 
made  from  sea  water,  such  as  Turks  Island,  Buen  Ayre,  Gura9ao,  Medi- 
terranean, and  other  coarse  salt  are  very  much  superior  in  quality  for 
the  curing  of  meat  packed  in  barrels  for  long  keeping  than  the  manufac- 
tured article  of  salt  in  tliis  country.  Bacon  and  box  meats  require  fine 
salt.  As  we  do  not  make  any  salt  from  sea  water  in  this  country,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  levy  any  tax  upon  this  kind  of 
salt,  which  is  very  near  an  article  of  raw  material,  simply  driving  people 
to  use  something  they  ought  not  or  increase  the  cost  unnecessarily  of 
what  they  do  want  and  would  use  without  these  restrictions.  Now,  let 
us  see  that  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  applied,  it  reaches  every- 
where if  anywhere. 

Onr  Southern  States  are  very  large  exporters  of  (cotton,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  rosin,  sjnrits  of  turpeiitiue,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  they  seek  foreign 
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■.    d. 

English  common,  in  200-ponnd  sacks,  f.  o.  b,  Liverpool U    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 4    0 

18    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $4.40 

Cost  per  sack 40 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  valne  sacks 02^ 

Total  cost  per  sack 42i 

American  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0.  26 

Freight,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 20 

.46 

Favor  English  salt 03 

or,  8  per  cent  in  favor  English  salt. 

COMPARISON  ENGU8H  AND  AMERICAN  SALT  AT  PHII^ADELPUIA. 

B.    d. 

English  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 27    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 

30    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $7.32 

Cost  per  sack 73 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  of  sacks .07 

Total  cost  per  sack 80 

American  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0.30 

I^^eight,  10  cents  per  1(X)  pounds .22| 

.721 

Favor  American  salt .07^ 

or,  10  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

•.    d. 

English  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 14    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 


17    0 
I  Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $4.15 


Cost  per  sack .38 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  sacks 02^ 

Total  cost  per  sack 40^ 

American  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.o.b.  works $0.  26 

Freight,  10  cents  per  100  pounds : 20 

.46 

Favor  English  salt .••......••.      .06^ 

or,  13  per  cent  in  favor  English  salt. 

COMPARISON  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SALT  AT  BOSTON. 

S.     d. 

English  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 27    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 

Wharfage  at  Boston 1    0 

31    0 
Equal  (at  exchange, $4.88) • • $7.56 
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Cost  per  sack $0.75^ 

Daty  S6  percent  ad  yalorem  onvalne  of  sacks 07 

Total  cost  per  sack 82^ 

American  factory  filled,  white  sack,  f.  o.  b.  works $0. 50 

Freight  12  cents  per  100  pounds 27 

.77 

Fayor  American  salt 05i 

or,  say  7  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

8.  d. 

English  eommoD,  in  200-pound  sackn,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 14    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 8    0 

Wharmge  at  Boston 1    0 

18    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $4.40 

Cost  per  sack 40 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  of  sacks 02| 

Total  cost  per  sack 42^ 

American  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0. 26 

Freight  12  cents  per  100  pounds 24 

.60 

Favor  English  salt 07i 

or,  18  per  cent  in  favor  English  salt. 

PRICES  OF  COMMON  SALT  (ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN)  COMPARED  AT  INLAND  POINTS. 

A  large  part  of  the  domestic  common  salt  in  the  West  is  put  up  in  barrels,  280 
pounds  each. 

The  Liverpool  ground  or  common  is  not  sold  in  this  sort  of  package,  but  is  usually 
put  up  in  burlap  bags  of  200  pounds  weight  and  under.  So  a  fair  comparison  would 
be  to  show  the  cost  of  the  foreign  common  in  the  same  sized  barrels  as  the  domestic. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  Chicago.  The  average  freight  from  Liverpool  to 
Chicago  is  about  15  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  a  low  cost  for  the  salt,  10 
shillings  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

Cost  of  Liverpool  ground,  in  bulk,  in  Liverpool,  10  shillings  ^  or $2. 44 

Barrels,  280  pounds,  say  20  cents  each,  8  to  tne  ton 1.60 

Freight  to  Cnicago,  15  shillings 3.66 

Total 7.70 

Or  per  barrel  (8  to  the  ton) 97 

Micnigan  salt,  280-pound  barrels,  sold  at  works  for $0. 35 

Freight  to  Chicago,  5  oenta  per  100  pounds 14 

.49 

Showing  that*  at  present  selling  prices,  the  American  salt  conld  under- 
sell the  English  at  Chicago  by  a  margin  of  (per  barr^) 48 

or,  100  per  cent  in  lavor  American  salt. 

The  Mame  at  Cleveland, 

The  throngh  rate  of  freight  f^om  Liverpool  to  Cleveland  has  been  the  same  aa 
to  Chicago,  viz,  15  shiUingB,  which  would  make  the  Liverpool  ground  cost 
the  same  as  at  Chicago $0.97 

The  salt  manufactured  at  Cleveland  sells  there  for  ( per  barrel) 35 

Showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  American  salt  of  (per  barrel) 64 

or,  183  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 


*  ^te  of  exchange  taken  at  $<1.88  thronghout  this  paper. 


'  T 
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The  9ame,  at  St  Louis, 

Throngh  freight  from  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis,  £  I  per  ton,  or $4. 88 

Salt,  10  shilliugs 2.44 

Barrels  as  before L60 


Total 8.92 

Or,  per  barrel  (8  to  the  ton) L12 


Ohio  River,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  Kansas  salt  sells  for,  per  barrel  of 

280  ponnds,  at  works 45 

Freight  from  West  Virginia  or  Michigan  to  St.  Louis,  10  cents  per  100  pounds.      .  28 


Total 73 


Kansas  salt  i>er  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  oars  at  works 45 

Freight  Kansas  to  St.  Louis,  15  cents  per  100  ponnds 42 


Total 87 

Showing  a  margin  in  favor  of  the  salts  from  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and 

Ohio,  per  barrel,  of .39 

Or  53  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

And  irom  Kansas,  per  barrel .25 

Or  29  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

To  multiply  these  examples  of  comparative  selling  prices  at  interior  points  would 
be  tedious,  and  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence  that  in  every  case  the  domestic 
salt  can  undersell  the  foreign. 


COMPARISON  OF  ENOUSH  AND  AMSRICAN  SALT  AT  SOUTHERN  PORTS. 

English  common  salt  can  be  shipped  into  Southern  ports,  inclndinff  New  Orleans, 
at  an  average  cost  and  freight  price  of  14s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Equal  (at  exchange  $4.88) $3.54 

Insurance,  about 2  percent 05 


Total 3.59 

American  salt,  f.  o.  b.  at  works $2.  02 

Average  freight  to  New  York  via  canal L23 

Ocean  freight,  average 80 

Insurance 05 


4.10 


.51 
Or,  say,  14  per  cent  in  favor  of  English  salt. 

Total  shipments  of  English  salt  into  these  ports  during  1895  were  but  70,819  tons, 
or  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  American  salt  total  shipments  for  1896 
are  not  yet  compiled,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  during  that  year  the  percentage 
is  still  more  favorable  to  American  salt. 

packers'  SALT. 

The  great  packers  of  the  West  use  a  grade  of  English  salt  known  as  "packers'," 
put  up  in  heavy  brown  bags,  cost  of  which,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  is  made  up  as  follows: 


a.  d. 

Salt 12  3 

River  freight 3  6 

Filling 1  7 

Mats 4 

Dues 8 


Insurance • 0    2 

Consul's  fee 2 

Sacks 8    4 


Total 21    7 


The  average  freight  throngh  from  Liverpool  to  Western  points,  where  this  grade 
of  salt  is  used,  is  as  follows:  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  15  shillings;  Cincinnati  and 
Kansas  City,  21  shillings;  St.  Louis,  20  shillings,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
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This  would  make  the  cost  of  packers'  nalt,  delivered  at  Chica;:2^o,  21s.  7d. ;  freight, 
15s. ;  total,  368.  7d.,  whieh  (at  exohaoge  $4.88)  would  make  $8.93  per  ton,  or  89  cents 
per  sack;  add  duty  of  35  percent  ad  yalorem,  2|  cents,  gives  a  total  of  91i  cents. 

The  American  salt  from  New  York  State  could  be  sold  as  follows : 

Cost  of  salt*  at  works,  per  sibck  (white  sack) $0.50 

Bate  of  freight  from  works  to  Chicago,  12  cents  per  100  pounds 27 

Total 77 

Showing  that  the  English  salt  costs  14|  cents  per  sack  more  than  the  American  salt 
of  the  same  grade,  or  19  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

COARSB  SALT. 

Coarse  salts  are  prodnced  by  the  solar  evaporation  of  sea  water,  and  are  nsed  for 
packing  meats,  salting  pork,  freezing  ice-cream,  melting  snow  and  ice  on  street-car 
tracks,  and  for  pickliug. 

The  principal  foreign  coarse  salts  that  are  nsed  in  the  American  market  are  shipped 
from  tbe  West  Indies,  Turks  Island,  St.  Mai-tins,  Cura^oa,  ete.,  and  some  from  Medi- 
terranean seaports.  The  American  salts  that  compete  with  these  are  mined  or 
crushed  rock  Mklts,  and  the  grade  known  as  **  Syracuse  solar.'' 

The  present  cost  of  salt  from  Turks  Island,  laid  down  in  New  York  market,  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

Salt  at  the  island per  bushel..  $0.07 

Freight  to  New  York do 05 

Total do 12 

Add  charges  for  delivering,  etc.,  if  direct  from  vessel,  in  round  lots do 02 

Total do 14 

The  mined  or  solar  salt  sells  at  12^  cents  per  bushel  delivered  at  buyer's  wharf. 
During  canal  navigation  the  solar  salt  can  be  brought  to  New  York  at  freights  vary- 
ing from  90  cents  to  $1.40  cents  per  ton,  thus  saving  60  cents  to  $1.10  above  railroad 
freight  of  $2  per  ton. 

It  mnst  be  a^ain  remembered  that  nnless  the  Turks  Island  salt  is  sold  direct  from 
vessel  the  additional  charge  for  storage  must  be  added,  which  is  not  incurred  in  the 
case  of  domestic. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  thelo^ical  conclusion  is  that  the  demand  for  the  foreign 
salt  comes  from  the  consumer,  who  is  prepared  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  the  quality 
of  salt  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  his  requirement. 

The  salt  from  St.  Martins  or  Cura^oa  costs  more  than  the  Turks  Island.  The  cost 
would  be  made  np  as  follows : 

Salt  at  the  island per  bushel..  $0.08i 

Freight  to  New  York do 07 

Total do 15i 

Delivery  charges,  etc do 02 

Total do 17i 

This  salt  is  nned  particnlnrly  by  packers  of  meats,  and  the  corresponding  grade  of 
domestic  salt  is  sold  at  14  or  15  centH  per  bushel  delivered  to  customer's  wharf. 

These  last  figures  on  the  coarse  salt  were  baaed  on  New  York  delivery  for  each,  and 
of  course  the  same  argument  would  prove  true  in  their  case  in  regard  to  deliveries 
ont  of  town,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  English  salts,  the  freight  to  interior 
points  from  the  works  being  uniformly  less  than  that  for  reshipment  from  New  York, 
ii'reights  to  other  seaports  than  New  York  do  not  differ  enough  from  New  York  to 
alter  tbe  conclusion  reached  above. 

LUMP  ROCK  SALT. 

There  is  still  remaining  one  kind  of  salt  that  may  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
although  its  use  is  very  limited  and  importations  therefore  small.    This  is  known 

*  Comparison  is  made  with  American  salt  in  white  sacks  and  English  salt  in  brown 
Mokty  which,  of  course,  is  against  English  salt. 
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as  the  ''lump  rock/'  a  mined  salt  nsed  for  feedlDg  cattle.    The  cost  of  tliis  salt  in 
Liverpool  is  as  follows : 

a.    d. 

F.o.b.  vessel 16   0 

Average  freight ^  to  New  York  for  the  year  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 9    0 


Total : 25    0 

Or,  say  (exchanp  at  $4.88) $6.10 

Price  of  domestic  lamp  rock  at  the  mines  per  2,240  pounds $2. 50 

Freight  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 2.25 


Or,  delivered  in  New  York. 


4.75 


Difference 1.35 

or  28  per  cent  in  favor  of  Amcricnn  salt. 

For  shipment  to  interior  points,  the  cost  of  the  foreign  will  again  be  fonnd  greater 
than  that  of  the  domestic. 

Importatiotu  of  English  salt  into  the  United  States,  1884  to  1896,  inclusive,  in  tons  of  S,t40 

pounds  each. 


Tons. 

1884 233,170 

1885 228,495 

1886 208,357 

1887 169,394 

1888 150,171 

1889 125,310 


Tons. 

1890 106,746 

1891 98,361 

1892 88,696 

1893 60,056 

1894 96,844 

1895 150,263 


'1 


i 


ir 


Output  of  American  salt  during  the  same  period. 


Tons. 

1884 814,367 

1885 879.832 

1886 963,385 

1887 1,000,495 

1888 1,006,985 

1889 1,000,696 

1890 1,097,124 


Tons. 


1891 1,248,493 

1892 1,462,362 

1893 ; 1,477,096 

1894 1,620,927 

1895 1,70^706 

1896.... not  compiled. 


The  above  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  ontput  of  American  salt  daring  thir 
period.  If  American  salt  has  suffered  from  competition  daring  this  period,  the  infer- 
ence is  plain  tliat  it  has  been  not  from  competition  of  the  English  or  other  foreign 
salt,  but  from  domestic  competition. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated  statement  showing  total  importations  of  salt  foi 
the  years  1884  to  1896,  inclusive. 

The  output  of  American  salt  for  the  same  years  is  shown  in  parallel  column : 


Tear. 


18g4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports. 


Tons. 
416,387 
870,536 
365,164 
313, 857 
294,730 
241,814 
220.881 


Output  of 

AmericAD 

salt. 


Tons. 

814. 367 
879,832 
963,885 
1,000,495 
1,006,985 
1,000,606 
1,097,124 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Ootpntof 

Imports. 

AxDericaa 

salt. 

Ton*. 

TanM. 

213, 614 

1,248,498 

209,889 

1,468,362 

174,985 

1.477,«6 

154.232 

1,620.927 

221,790 

1,708,798 

246,909 

<•) 

I  Not  compiled. 


William  A.  Hazabd, 
Of  Francis  D.  Moulton  f  Co, 


1  Lowest  freight  on  bulk  rock  salt  during  1896  was  9  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 
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PROTESTS  FBOM  MEAT  PACKEB& 

Ghioago,  December  31j  1896. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  desire  to  say  that  we  are  most  strenaously  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  any  duty  on  salt,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
nianofactare  of  our  product. 

The  foreign  salts,  notably  the  English  packing  salt,  the  finer  brands 
of  dairy  salts,  and  the  sea  salts  for  pickling  and  capping  purposes  are 
used  extensively  in  the  packing  industry,  and  any  legislation  that 
results  in  an  increase  to  us  of  the  coi|t  of  these  articles  will  be  injurious 
to  our  interests.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  packers  use  these  grades  of  salt  to  a  certain  extent  irre- 
spective of  their  cost,  and  that  a  tariff  would  in  those  cases  merely  add 
to  such  cost  without  conferring  any  benefit  upon  American  salt  makers. 
We  use  vastly  larger  quantities  of  domestic  than  we  do  of  foreign  salts, 
but  need  the  foreign  for  special  purposes,  and  believe  we  should  be 
able  to  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 

In  the  event  of  a  duty  being  put  on  salt  we  desire  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  refund  to  packers  of  duties  on  salt  used  in  export  meats 
of  any  description.  This  would  be  of  some  assistance  to  us,  but  we  yet 
believe  that  no  duty  should  be  put  on  salt  at  all,  as  foreign  salt  is  also 
used  for  goods  meant  for  domestic  consumption,  notably  for  butterine. 
The  competition  we  meet  with  abroad  should  be  minimized  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  possible,  by  our  being  able  to  obtain  the  supplies 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  A  duty  on  salt  would  naturally  result  in  an  increase  to  us  of  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  salt,  and  give  us  an  additional  burden  all  around. 
The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  comparatively  small  amount  ol 
foreign  salt  brought  to  this  country  can  not  in  any  event  be  large,  and 
it  would  be  an  imposition  to  exact  a  higher  price  from  the  consumers 
on  an  article  of  such  universal  use. 

Armour  &Co.;  Boyd,  Lunham  &  Coj  Anglo-American  Pro- 
vision Company,  per  James  W.  Harrison,  treasurer; 
The  G.  H.  Hammond  Company j  W.  H.  Bell ;  The  Cudahy 
Packing  Company^  Michael  Cudahy,  president;  Inter- 
national Packing  Company,  A.  Stamford  White,  presi- 
dent; Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  incorporated,  by  W.  F. 
Burrows,  secretary;  Michener  Bros.  &  Co.;  Thos.  J. 
Lipton  Company,  by  Hugh  Shiells,  vice-president;  Nel- 
son Morris  &  Co. ;  Continental  Packing  Company,  H. 
Boore,  superintendent;  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision 
Company,  by  William  L.  Gregson,  vice-president. 


STATEMEHT  OP  MB.  EDWABD  Yl.  BEOWH,  OP  ISTEW  YORK 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Bbown  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  behalf  of  the  salt  industry  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  importers  are  here  to-day  from  New  York  and  every  salt- 
producing  State.  We  have  had  a  conference,  and  concluded  that  it 
would  be  best  to  submit  our  case  in  writing.  We  will  prepare  a  state- 
ment that  we  will  hand  iU|  and  we  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
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make  any  statement  verbally  in  answer  to  anything  that  may  be  here- 
after said  upon  this  snbject  daring  this  hearing. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  seekt 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  suggest  the  reenactment  of  the  McEanley 
taritf,  although  the  second  proviso  of  that  tariff  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tious,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  statement. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  proviso  is  thatt 

Mr.  Brown.  In  regard  to  the  salt  used  on  beef  which  is  packed  for 
export. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  All  the  salt  for  packing  fish  and  used  in  the  fish- 
eries comes  in  free.  Is  there  any  reason  why  one  class  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  be  taxed  on  their  ssdt  and  the  other  should 
nott 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  question  that  I  think  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  can  answer  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  your  opinion  t  You  come  to  give  your 
opinion  as  to  why  and  how  duties  should  be  imposed t 

Mr.  Brown.  Pardon  me,  but  I  came  to  report  that  we  would  hand 
in  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  yourself  on  that  subjectf 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  expressed  ourselves  in  our  statement. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  stating  what  your  expres- 
sion is  in  that  statement,  as  we  do  not  now  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
others  are  to  be  heard  on  this  question) 

Mr.  Brown.  In  regard  to  fish! 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will  offer  no  objection  to  enacting  the  McKinley 
provisions  in  regard  to  fish.  We  have  reasons  for  thinking  that  they 
are  just.  • 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  State  what  those  reasons  are. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  reason  is  that  the  difference  in  freight  rates  from 
the  domestic  salt-producing  point  to  the  fisheries  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  freight  rates  from  foreign  ports  to  the  fisheries  that  even  with 
tlie  duty  we  do  not  think  we  could  get  that  business,  and  therelfore  we 
have  no  desire  to  increase  .the  cost  to  the  fishermen  unless  it  was  a 
benefit  to  the  American  salt  producers. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  admit,  then,  that  the  duty  is  an  additional  cost 
to  the  man  that  uses  the  salt. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  as  you  could  not  get  the  fish  market, 
could  not  get  the  market  for  the  sale  of  your  product,  you  have  no 
desire  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  saltt 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  as  my  opinion,  yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  He  said,  the  cost  of  transi>ortation. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  You  said  they  would  not  get  it  by  reason  of  a  trans- 
portation as  they  would  not  get  it  anyhow.  You  did  not  wish  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in  packing! 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  given,  first,  a 
bounty  to  fishermen  of  25  cents,  and  then  that  was  repealed,  and  they 
were  given  free  salt  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  training  school  for 
marines  and  crews  for  vessels  of  the  Navy.  That  is  the  ground  on 
which  these  vessels  were  given  free  salt. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes,  that  was  given  as  an  aid  to  the  Navy. 

The  Ohairman.  As  an  aid  to  the  Navy  as  a  training  school  for  sea- 
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meu  for  the  Kavy.    And  I  may  add  that  that  originated  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  BussELL.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  fisheries  have  a  bounty 
now! 

The  Ohaibman.  There  was  a  bounty  to  the  fishing  vessels  as  far 
back  as  1867,  granted  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  whether  any  packers 
or  exporters  of  beef  have  recovered  the  duties  they  have  paid  on 
imported  salt  under  paragraph  322  of  the  McKinley  Act. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  understand  they  have. 

Mr.  DoLLivBB.  Where! 

Mr.  Brown.  Paid  on  English  salt,  you  meant  \ 

Mr.  DOLLIVBB.  Yes.  /^ 

Mr.  Bbowi^.  All  the  Western  packers  who  were  using  English  salt 
have  had  the  rebate,  I  understand. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  Have  any  of  them  used  that  salt  on  their  meats;  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent) 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  WooDBTJFF.  Certainly  they  have.  They  have  always  furnished 
certificates  to  that  effect.  Armour  &  Co.  and  all  those  big  concerns 
have  done  that. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  salt  could  not 
reach  the  interior  as  far  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  WooDBUPF.  Very  little  of  it  goes  that  far.  Some  companies 
];equired  certain  foreign  salt  for  certain  purposes,  and  would  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  it;  but  it  was  a  very  small  quantity,  a  matter  of  2,000 
or  3,000  tons  a  year.  The  packers  in  New  York  City  who  put  up  meat 
for  the  West  Indies  have  always  got  their  drawback  from  the  custom- 
house in  New  York. 


8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  EDWABD  W.  BROWH,  OF  ISTEW 
TOBK  CUT,  OH  BEHALP  OP  THE  SALT  MAIHTEACTUREBS. 

New  York,  December  30^  1896. 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  our  urgent 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  we  submit  herewith 
a  few  of  our  reasons  in  brief  in  support  of  our  request. 

We  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  a  memorial  that  Senator  Allison  presented 
to  the  Senate  in  1894  in  the  interest  of  our  industry.  (Senate  M  is.  Doc. 
No.  201,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.)  We  respectfully  refer 
you  to  that  memorial  for  a  complete  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
salt  industry  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  conditions  regarding  the 
imported  salt  with  which  we  have  to  compete. 

In  the  memorial  we  have  shown  that  salt  from  England,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean  producing  ports  is  brought  to  the  Atlantic 
seaports  at  nominal  ballast  freight  rates,  the  average  freight  rate  being 
less  than  one-half  of  the  rate  from  our  salt  works  nearest  our  coast 
ports  to  the  coast  ports. 

The  average  freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  sundry  United  States 
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ports  and  the  lowest  freight  rate  on  domestic  salt  to  those  same  ports 
are  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds: 


Port. 


New  York: 

Sail 

Steam .... 
Boston: 

Steam 

Baltimore: 

Steam  . . . . 
Philadelphia: 

Sail 

Steam 

Norfolk: 


Steam 


Savaunah: 

SaU 

Mobile: 

Sail 

New  Orleans : 

Sail 

Steam.... 
Oalveston: 

Sail 


From  Liverpool. 
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Salt  is  about  the  cheapest  manufactured  article  of  commerce,  and 
the  average  freight  from  salt  works  to  the  principal  cities  is  as  much 
as  the  selling  price  of  the  salt  at  the  works. 

When  it  is  considered  that  about  50  per  cent  of  our  selling  price  Is 
freight,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  we  are  working  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  absolutely  require  some  protection. 

Domestic  competition  has  been  very  keen  for  the  last  twelve  or  fif 
teen  years,  and,  in  consequence,  the  price  of  salt  to  the  consumer  has 
been  greatly  reduced  tbroughout  the  entire  country. 

Assuming  that  you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  glance  over  the  attached 
memorial  for  the  history  of  the  industry  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  we  will  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper  to 
the  conditions  that  have  arisen  under  the  workings  of  that  tanff. 


BOMESTIO  SALT. 

The  selling  prices  of  1893  were  made  under  an  active  competition, 
and  were  as  low  as  the  salt  could  possibly  be  produced  for  under  the 
method  then  employed.  The  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  unable 
to  lower  these  prices  materially,  and  the  selling  prices  of  domestic  salt 
are  to-day  practically  the  same  as  in  1893. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  ten  of  the  twenty-five  salt 
plants  in  western  New  York  have  shut  down,  and  the  production  of 
the  remaining  plants  that  are  now  running  has  been  less  during  the 
last  year  than  the  production  of  these  same  plants  in  1893.  The  appar- 
ent increase  in  the  production  of  salt  in  New  York  State,  appearing 
in  the  Government  statistical  reports,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fikct  that 
the  salt  brine  used  by  the  Solvay  Process  Works  at  Syracuse  has  not 
been  reported  or  considered  in  the  estimates  previous  to  the  year  1893. 
Since  that  time,  the  large  amount  of  salt  brine  used  in  the  production 
of  soda  ash  has  been  included  in  the  reports  of  the  State  production. 
That  brine  is  not  made  into  salt,  but  is  used  in  its  natural  state  in  tiie 
production  of  soda  ash,  and  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  salt  product  of 
New  York  State.  There  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  the  actual 
production  of  salt  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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SAXT  FROM  ENGLAND 

Our  memorial  showed  that  the  selling  price  of  common  English  salt 
in  New  York  in  1893  was  about  $4.80  per  ton,  and  that  without  duty 
that  same  salt  could  be  sold  for  $3  per  ton.  It  has  not,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  been  sold  for  less  than  $4  per  ton.  The  average  has 
been  about  $4.25,  as  this  price  was  low  enough  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  domestic  article.  The  consumer,  therefore,  has  not  benefited 
more  than  60  cents  per  ton,  while  the  English  producers  and  their 
agents  have  reaped  the  extra  profit  of  about  $1  per  ton. 

The  English  salt  trust  has  held  the  price  of  "factory  filled"  and 
"dairy"  salt  at  a  very  high  figure,  being  frequently  in  short  supply  of 
these  grades,  while  the  domestic  producers  have  sold  their  salt  below 
cost  in  their  efforts  to  hold  their  trade.  The  results  have  been  that 
very  little  of  these  grades  have  been  imported,  but  we  are  kept  in  con- 
stant fear  that  the  Salt  Union  will  follow  the  policy  advocated  in  Falk's 
circulars,  and  adopt  "drastic  measures"  to  regain  the  American  market. 
This  would  simply  mean  for  them  to  accept  at  their  works  the  same 
prices  that  we  are  compelled  to  accept  at  ours. 

The  importations  of  English  salt  into  the  United  States  since  1893 
have  been  : 

Teftrs  ending  December  31 —  Tone. 

1893 60,056 

1894 96,844 

1895 150,263 

As  salt  was  dutiable  for  the  first  half  of  1894.  the  years  1893  and 
1895  must  be  taken  for  comparison  of  importations  with  and  without 
the  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  was  from  60,000  to  150,000 
tons,  or  150  per  cent. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exaet  quantities  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  salt  included  in  the  150,000  tons  imported  in  1895,  but 
we  believe  that  upward  of  75  per  cent  of  it  was  the  ordinary  salt  of 
commerce  known  as  "common"  or  "common  fine." 

Messrs.  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  English  Salt  Union, 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  1893  entitled  **Salt  and  the  Tariff,"  which  was 
presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  preparation 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill. 

We  give  below  that  part  of  their  statement  which  refers  to  common  salt  : 

The  grade  known  as  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  and  as  common  or  Liverpool 
ground  here,  corresponds  to  the  American  common  fine,  and  is  sometimes  known  as 
barrel  salt.  Both  are  distinguished  from  the  factory  filled  in  that  they  are  not  kiln 
dried  or  sifted,  but  are  simply  aUowed  to  drain  when  raked  from  the  pans,  thus 
retaining  a  large  percentage  of  the  moistnre,  and  rendered  unfit  for  finer  purposes. 
They  are  used  for  salting  hides,  feeding  cattle,  salting  some  meats,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pickles  of  all  kinds,  soap,  chemicals,  etc. 

Co8i  of  common  salt  at  aeaporU,  ^    ^^ 

Price  of  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  in  bulk 10    0 

Avergesail  freight  to  New  York  in  1893 2    3 

Total 12    3 

Or,  say  (exchange  $4.88) .* $3.00 

Insurance  per  ton 05 

Five  per  cent  falls  short  when  imported  in  bulk 15 

Duty,  8  cents  per  100  pounds 1. 79 

Cost  of  English  salt  in  New  York 4.99 

American  common  fine,  at  works,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds ii^2. 25 

Freight  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 2.26 

4.50 

In  favor  American  salt 4ft 
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Same  wiilumi  duty, 

American  salt,  delivered  New  York • $4.50 

Without  daty,  Englisii  salt,  delivered  New  York 3.20 

Difference  in  favor  English  salt,  per  ton 1.90 

We  also  qaote  (referring  to  the  above)  from  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  March  1,  1894,  on  behalf 
of  the  salt  manufacturers: 

The  statement  made  in  the  circalar  in  regard  to  common  salt  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. The  "fall  short''  and  "insurance/'  being  charges  common  to  both  domestic 
and  imported  salts,  should  not  be  considered,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  English 
salt  without  duty  is  nearer  $1.40  than  $1.30  per  ton,  as  claimed  by  Messrs.  Moolton 
&  Co.    They  quote  the  price  of  their  common  salt  as  IDs.  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

We  find  by  referring  to  Kalk's  circular  of  January  4,  1888|  before  the  formation  of 
the  British  Salt  Union,  that  common  salt  was  quoted  at  7s.  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 
After  the  formation  of  the  union,  in  1889,  common  salt  was  advanced  in  price,  and 
was  quoted  in  Falk's  circular  of  that  year,  "for  shipment  to  America,  lis.  6d.;  for 
shipment  to  Australasia,  13s.  6d."  Were  the  English  union  to  sell  now  at  the  prices 
of  1888  and  obtained  the  freight  rates  that  have  existed  for  several  years  they  could 
land  their  "common"  salt  in  New  York  City,  without  dutyj^or  9s.,  or  $2.20,  per  ton. 
As  our  freight  rate  from  the  New  York  State  fields  is  $2.26  per  ton,  how  could  we 
compete  with  this  saltf  • 

This  grade  would  answer  the  purposes  for  which  three-fifths  of  the  salt  made  in 
this  country  is  used. 

During  the  canal  season  salt  can  frequently  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
for  65  cents  per  ton,  and  as  the  unloading  from  vessel  in  New  York  is  included  in 
ocean  freight,  the  total  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Buffalo  is  about  $1.03  p«r  ton. 

The  average  freight  rate  by  sail  from  Liverpool  to  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
Beaufort  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  Brunswick  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  lowest  rate  from  domestic  works  to  the  same  points  is 
$2.65  per  ton.  Under  the  Wilson  tariff  the  importations  of  ssJt  into 
these  points  increased  from  3,140  tons  in  1894  to  37,528  tons  in  1896. 

The  average  freight  rate  in  1895  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  Is. 
6d.  (37  cents)  per  ton  by  sailing  vessels,  and  5s.  ($1.22)  on  small  lots  by 
regular  line  steamers.  In  1896  the  rate  for  sailing  vessels  has  remained 
at  Is.  6d.,  while  the  steamer  rate  has  been  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  for  outside 
steamers,  and  5s.  ($1.22)  for  regular  liners.  The  rates  to  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans, 
both  sail  and  steam,  have  been  as  low  as  ever  before. 

SALT  FBOM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Our  memorial  showed  that  in  1893-94  this  grade  of  salt  was  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  ordinary  and  $5.50  for  the  extra 
coarse  grades.  With  the  duty  of  (1.80  per  ton  removed,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  salts  would  sell  for  $3.20  and  13.70  per  ton  respec- 
tively. There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  where  the  salt  has  sold  for 
these  figures,  but  the  average  selling  price  has  been  from  14.50  to  15  per 
ton,  the  removal  of  the  duty  therefore  making  practically  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  giving  an  extra  profit  of  about  11.30 
per  ton,  to  be  divided  between  the  producers  at  the  West  Indies  and 
their  selling  agents. 

The  merchant  at  the  West  Indies  sold  his  salt  previous  to  1894  at  an 
averagv  price  of  $1.70  i)er  ton  (5J  cents  per  bushel).  Since  that  time 
his  price  has  been  $2.15  per  ton  (7  cents  i)er  bushel).  The  freight  rates 
from  this  section  vary  from  $1.40  to  $2  per  ton,  the  average  being  about 
$1.70. 
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As  the  salt  from  many  of  the  salt-producing:  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  can  not  be  imported  into  this  country  free  of  daty,  on  account 
of  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  salt  tariff,  the  amount  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  this  section  has  not  increased  materially. 

MEDITEBBANBAN  SALT. 

The  prevailing  freight  rates  for  a  number  of  years  past  from  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  French  ports  to  Korth  Atlantic  ports  in  this  country 
have  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton,  and  the  rate  from  Italian  and 
Sicilian  ports  has  ranged  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  ton,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  producing  salt  at  the  Mediterranean  ports  is  about  (1.25  per  ton. 

PBIOES  TO  THE  CONSUMER  NOT  AFPEOTED  BT  A  TABIFP. 

Eeplying  to  the  argument  that  salt  is  a  necessity  of  the  poor  and 
should  therefore  be  free:  A  family  of  six  persons  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses on  the  average  less  than  75  pounds  of  salt  per  year.  At  8  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  the  tariff  on  this  amount  would  be  6  cents,  or  1 
cent  per  head. 

Consumers  usually  buy  the  salt  in  small  bags.  The  cost  of  the  salt 
in  a  3-pound  bag  is  about  one-half  of  a  cent,  the  selling  price  being 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  cost  of  the  bag,  labor  of  filling,  weigh- 
ing, and  sewing  same,  and  the  handling  and  profit  of  the  salt  jobber 
(not  the  manufacturer),  the  wholesale  grocer,  and  the  retail  grocer.  A 
3pouiid  bag  of  salt  retails  at  from  3  to  5  cents.  At  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  the  duty  on  3  pounds  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  and 
it  is  clearly  apparent  that  this  would  in  no  way  affect  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

One  pound  of  salt  will  salt  16  pounds  of  butter,  so  the  duty  pro- 
posed amounts  to  1  cent  for  each  200  pounds  of  butter.  No  benefit 
resulted  to  the  farmer  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  and  his  cost  will 
in  no  way  be  affected  if  the  duty  is  restored.  The  trifling  difference  is 
absorbed  in  either  case  by  the  middleman. 

AVEBAGE  DIFFEBENOE  IN  FBEIGHT  BATES. 

The  average  difference  between  sail  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  and  the  rates  from  domestic  salt  works  to  the  same 
ports  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  the  imported  article. 

OOMPABISON  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  MANUFAGTUBB. 

The  salt  produced  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  ports  is 
known  as  solar  salt — ^i.  e.,  sea  water  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat. 

The  principal  expense  of  erecting  a  plant  for  the  production  of  solar 
salt  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  build  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon, 
and  is  merely  nominal  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  erecting  works 
or  sinking  a  shaft  in  this  country  for  the  production  of  competing  grades. 
The  native  cheap  labor  (we  are  informed  the  average  is  less  than  40  cents 
per  day)  and  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  enable  the  West  Indian 
and  Mediterranean  manufacturers  to  produce  their  salt  for  about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

Salt  is  produced  in  England  by  the  same  methods  as  used  in  this 
country. 
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We  give  below  in  parallel  columns  the  comparative  costs  of  manofac 
turiiig  common  salt  in  England  and  in  this  country: 


BrlDe 

Labor 

Fuel 

Bent,  intereet,  etc. 

Total 


England. 


f. 

d. 

0 

« 

(•0. 12) 

$0.15 

0 

10 

(    .20) 

.«5 

8 

0 

(    .72) 

.85 

1 

0 

(     .24) 

.25 

5      4     (  1.28) 


New  York 
State. 


L90 


The  figures  given  as  cost  of  manufacturing  salt  in  England  are  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  British  Parliamentary  commission  in  1831  (see 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  233),  but  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  cost  of  labor  given  therein  is  too  low,  and  we  believe  that  Is.  lOd., 
or  38  cents,  per  ton  for  labor  is  a  more  reliable  estimate.  This  would 
make  the  comparative  costs  $1.46  per  ton  for  English  salt  and  $1.90  for 
salt  made  here.  The  major  difference  is  in  the  it<^m  of  labor,  and  it  is 
on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  that  we  must  pay 
higher  prices  for  our  fuel. 

These  conditions  give  our  foreign  competitors  such  an  advantage 
that  we  feel  that  a  tariff  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  afford  us  adequate  protection. 

There  is  absolutely  no  ground  or  reason  for  inciting  a  demand  for  free 
salt,  and  it  was  merely  a  party  cry  to  make  political  capital. 

England  is,  we  believe,  the  only  country  outside  the  United  States 
that  does  not  use  salt  as  a  means  of  raising  a  large  revenue,  either  by 
an  import  duty  or  an  internal-revenue  tax,  and  we  feel  safe  in  stating 
that  the  consumers  in  every  foreign  country  have  to  pay  for  their  salt 
from  two  to  twenty  times  the  cost  paid  by  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States. 

We  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  attached  statistics, 
which  offer  you  concise  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  tariff  upon  the  salt  industry  of  this  country. 

In  1872  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  which  the  duty  on  salt  was  as  fol- 
lows: ^^Salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  twelve  cents  per 
hundred  pounds;  salt  in  bulk,  eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds:  Pro- 
videdj  That  salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  curing  fish,  &c.:  Provided 
further  J  That  exporters  of  meats  which  have  been  cured,''  etc. 

The  salt  imported  in  sacks  are  the  finer  grades  of  dairy  and  table 
salt,  the  value  of  which  is  fiom  two  to  eight  times  the  value  of  the  salt 
imported  in  bulk. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  if  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
higher  specific  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  higher-priced  salt  and  that  the 
sacks  should  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately.  We 
can  find  no  record  to  show  that  Congress,  in  framing  the  above  tariff, 
intended  that  the  sacks  should  be  admitted  free,  but  the  Treasury 
Department  ruled  that  no  extra  duty  need  be  paid  on  the  sacks.  While 
we  think  it  quite  possible  that  Congress  intended  the  finer  grades  of 
salt  to  bear  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  practice  the  duty 
amounted  to  about  9  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  salt. 

The  proviso  in  regard  to  allowing  salt  in  bond  to  be  used  in  curing 
fish,  etc.,  is  of  long  standing,  and  we  understand  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  both  of  the  prominent  political  parties  to  foster  in  every  way  the 
fishing  industry.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  interpose  no  objection 
to  this  provision  being  included  in  the  tariff. 
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The  tariff  of  1872  also  contained  a  proviso  for  a  rebate  of  the  daty 
paid  on  salt  ased  in  caring  meats  for  export.  There  is  a  prevalent  opin- 
ion that  frauds  were  perpetrated  under  this  clause.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  expert  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of  cured  meats  just  what 
salt  was  used  and  there  is  practically  no  check  upon  an  exporter  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  Government.  The  oaths  required  by 
the  Treasury  Department  are  usually  taken  by  employees  or  custom- 
house brokers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  they  swear  to. 

The  Treasury  regulations  allow  40  pounds  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds 
of  i5ickled  cured  meats  and  20  pounds  of  salt  for  each  100  pounds  of 
dried  salted  meats.  The  duty  refunded  on  such  exports  (based  on  8 
cents  per  100  pounds)  amounts  to  not  more  than  3^  cents  on  each  100 
pounds  of  pickled  cured  meats  and  If  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of 
dried  salted  meats..  It  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  custom-house  broker 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  rebate  received  for  his  services  in  obtaining 
such  rebate.  The  amount  therefore  received  by  the  packer  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  compared  with  the  value  of  the  product  exported,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  price  the  salt  importer  charges  on  account  of 
this  rebate  clause  more  than  offsets  the  net  rebate  received  by  the 
packer. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  immaterial  to  a  majority  of  the  packers  whether 
or  not  this  proviso  is  made.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  incorporate  it  in  a  tariff  bill. 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  following  proposition  for  a  tariff 
clause: 

Salt  in  bulk  and  salt  in  baes,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  bnt  the  coverings  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately : 
Provided^  That  imported  salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  curing  fish  taken  by  vessels 
licensed  to  engage  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  under  such  reflations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  prescribe ;  and  upon -proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used  for  either  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  this  proviso,  the  duties  on  the  same  shall  be  remitted. 

Eespectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  IS^ew 
York  State. 

Edward  W.  Brown. 
L.  H.  Humphrey. 
George  H.  Smith. 
Arohibald  S.  White. 

APPENDIX. 
Imp&rtaiion$  of  salt  into  the  United  States, 


Year  endiDg  June  80 — 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Tons  of 

2,000 
pounds. 


483,561 
433,840 
423,869 
390,168 
345, 173 
291,188 
253,020 


Yalne. 


$1,663,831 
1,519,998 
1,499,182 
1, 438, 031 
1, 156, 962 
943, 131 
950,925 


Year  ending  June  30 — 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1890 


Tons  of 

2,000 
pounds. 


255,798 
235, 076 
195,983 
172, 720 
248, 405 
276,222 


Value. 


$928,889 
713, 901 
692,493 
576,064 
680,802 
758,992 


lie  above  fignres  are  taken  from  the  following  publications  of  the  Bnrean  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

No.  8,  Series  1S9S-94,  Summary  Statement  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United 
States  for  February,  1894. 

United  States  Treasury  Department. — Imports  for  Consumption  into  the  United 
States,  1894-95. 
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No.  12,  Series  1895-96,  Monthly  Sammary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Jane,  1886. 
Mineral  Resoarcesof  the  United  States,  1892.     (United  States  Geological  Sarrey.) 

Comparison  of  the  importations  of  salt  into  the  principal  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  for  ymrs 

ending  June  SO,  1894  and  1896, 

[Bednoed  to  tons  of  2,000  pounds.]  ' 


Port. 


Boflton 

Proyidence,  R.  I — 

New  York 

PhllAdelphia 

Baltimore 

WilminKton.  N.  C 
Beaufort.  S.  C 


I8M. 


Tom. 
32,046 

5,020 
26,858 
11, 126 

8,229 
622 


1896. 


Tons, 
41,400 

6,167 
35,848 
22,413 
18,334 

3,247 
10,478 


Pork 


Cbarleeton,  8.0 
Brans wicli,  Qa 
Savannah,  Qa. 
Mobile,  Ala... 
New  Orleans.. 
GalTeaton,  Tex 


Tons. 
450 

28 
2,060 

10 
S.680 
2,488 


6,8J0 

2.587 

16.406 

9,176 

20,375 

17,311 


The  above  figures  were  taken  from ''  Imports  of  Merchandise,''  furnished  by  Bazean 
of  Statistics. 


STATEMENT  OF  £.  B.  BLACKEB,  OP  MICHIGAH. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Blacker  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  Michigan  we  prodnced  6,500,000  barrels  of  salt  a  few  years  ago. 
Last  year  we  were  only  able  to  manufacture  3,075,000  barrels.  We 
have  sold  salt  at  a  net  price  of  35  cents  per  barrel  during  1896. 

Mr.  Gbosyenos.  What  do  you  say  to  the  statement  of  the  last  gen- 
tleman, that  the  business  of  salt  producing  has  greatly  increased  under 
the  operation  of  the  Wilson  billt 

Mr.  Blagkeb.  Our  experience  in  Michigan  has  been  that  the  pro- 
duction has  necessarily  been  growing  less. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob.  Has  not  the  production  of  salt  in  Ohio  practically 
ceased  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law  t 

Mr.  Blagkeb.  There  has  been  a  decrease  with  the  exception  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hazabd.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  right  here. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  live  in  Ohio  and  ought  to  know  about  that  State. 

Mr.  Blagkeb.  We  manufactured  in  1896  3,075,000  barrels,  a  reduc- 
tion of  almost  50  per  cent.  That  was  because  of  the  low  price.  Mauy 
of  our  factories  are  closed.  The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to 
manufacture  3,000,000  in  Michigan  is  because  of  the  refuse  from  our 
sawmills.  The  factories  that  had  to  purchase  coal  and  fuel  had  to 
cease  business.  When  I  say  35  cents  is  our  net  price  of  salt,  it  costs 
19  cents  a  barrel  for  a  package  and  the  filling  of  a  package.  The  dif- 
ference between  19  and  35  cents  is  all  the  manufacturer  in  Michigan 
has  received  during  the  past  year  for  the  amount  of  money  invested 
after  paying  taxes  and  insurance.  The  cost  per  barrel  is  19  cents. 
What  we  would  like  is  the  reenactment  of  the  McEanley  law  in  that 
direction ;  and  I  desire  to  state  we  have  a  very  large  fishing  interest  all 
along  Lake  Michigan. 

A  Membeb.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  barrel  you  si>eak  oft 

Mr.  Blagkeb.  Three  hundred  pounds  altogether — 230  net  to  the 
barrel. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Do  you  recommend  the  provision  of  the  old  law  on 
this  subject,  or  do  you  desire  to  tax  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fijshing 
business! 
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Mr.  Blaoker.  We  recorainend  the  reenactment  of  the  old  law. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Why  do  you  do  that;  why  should  you  give  free  salt 
to  those  who  are  within  60  or  100  miles  of  your  works,  and  hence  trans- 
portation cost  is  the  minimum,  and  put  a  duty  on  the  salt  that  is  used 
1,000  miles  away,  where  the  transportation  is  a  big  Item;  what  is 
your  reason  for  making  that  discrimination  t 

Mr.  Blaokeb.  We  do  not  wish  to  antagonize  these  gentlemen  across 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  are  afraid  of  the  other  people! 

Mr.  Blacker.  We  wish  to  harmonize  rather  than  antagonize  people. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  it  is  not  justice,  but  fear,  that  moves  yout 

Mr.  Blaoker.  We  wish  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  much  of  your  salt  has  been  displaced  by 
foreign  saltt 

Mr.  Blacker.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Has  any  f 

Mr.  Blacker.  I  would  not  make  the  statement  that  any  has  been 
displaced. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  production  of 
salt  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  decade  or  periods  embraced  by 
the  condition  of  affairs  existing  under  the  two  systems  t 

Mr.  Blacker.  We  have  furnished  a  statement  in  writing  to  the 
committee  showing  the  amount. 

STATEMENT  FILED  BT  ME.  BLACKEE  IN  BEHALP  OP  MICHIGAN 

SALT  MANTJFAGTUEEES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  present  herewith  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  salt  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  a  few  reasons  why  we  believe  the  duty  on  salt 
should  be  reinstated. 

We  have  a  manufacturing  capacity  in  the  United  States  for  double 
the  amount  that  can  be  us^.  The  price  is  dropping  lower  and  lower 
from  year  to  year  until  it  has  reached  a  point  where  there  is  no 
profit  in  the  business.  With  the  duty  on  salt  reinstated,  it  would  very 
materially  lessen  the  amount  imported  into  this  country.  There  is  no 
grade  or  kind  of  salt  that  is  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States,  except  possibly  a  comparatively  small  amount  for  curing 
meats  going  into  the  export  trade  with  some  of  the  countries  where  the 
climate  is  excessively  warm  at  all  seasons,  and  as  exporters  are  paid 
back  nearly  the  full  amount  of  import  duties  on  salt  that  goes  into  this 
trade,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  making  this  a  point  against  a  duty. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  we  have  a  manufacturing  capacity  of 
6,600,000  barrels,  while  the  make  for  the  year  1896  was  only  3,075,900 
barrels,  less  than  one-half  the  capacity,  and  the  net  price,  including 
the  barrel,  has  dropped  from  51  cents  in  1894  to  35  cents  in  1896. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  salt  manufiicturing  plants  in  Michigan  have 
been  unable  to  run  at  all  on  account  of  such  low  prices.  The  produc- 
tion of  salt  in  Michigan  is  mainly  from  the  exhaust  steam  from  lumber 
sawmill  engines,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  largely  that  salt  has  been 
made  in  Michigan  at  all  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  face  of  the 
sharp  competition  and  low  prices. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject  we  quote  from  Balk's  Salt  Circulai ,  dated 
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Liverpool,  January  10, 1896,  "Exports  to  the  TTnited  States.'^  "Rea- 
sonable freights  and  the  abolition  of  the  dnty  on  salt  have  enabled  the 
Liverpool  merchants  to  increase  their  shipments  of  common  salt  very 
much,"  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 

In  1894  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  was  placed  upon  the  free 
list  under  the  provision  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Imports  in  1893  were 
1,245,000  barrels,  which  increased  to  1,500.000  barrels  in  1894,  and  1895 
imports  had  increased  to  about  2,000,000  barrels,  with  indications  that 
the  increase  for  1896  will  be  in  about  the  same  ratio.  This  is  the  effect 
of  free  trade  upon  the  salt  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  Michigan 
in  particular.  During  the  year  of  1894  there  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  12,967,417  barrels,  valued  at  $4,739,285,  while  the  year 
of  1895  shows  a  production  of  13,669,649  barrels,  valued  at  $4,423,086, 
or  in  other  words,  an  increased  production  of  702,232  barrels,  and  a 
decrease  in  value  of  $316,199. 

Thus  from  the  foregoing  facts  you  will  readily  see  that  the  salt  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  the  increased  importations 
of  salt  into  the  country  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty.  While  we  are 
aware  that  salt  must  be  cheap,  from  the  competition  arising  in  the 
United  States,  still  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  markete  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  we  have  ample  capacity  for  manufacturing 
and  supplying  the  same,  and  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing 
on  imported  salt  the  duty  in  force  prior  to  the  act  of  1894.  Also,  that 
in  addition  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  on  packages  of  any  kind  or 
nature. 

W.  S.  Bady, 
B.  K.  Blacker, 
Committee  representing  the  ManufaMurers  of  Salt  in  Michigan. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  ONOITOAGA  COARSE  SALT  ASSO- 
CIATION, OF  HEW  TO£K 

Syracuse,  K  Y.,  January  2j  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Onondaga  Coarse  Salt  Association,  composed  of  and  represent- 
ing the  manufacturers  of  salt  made  by  solar  evaporation  of  brine  in  and 
about  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  beg  leave  earnestly  to  request  of  your  committee 
that  in  framing  a  new  tariff  yon  restore  the  duty  on  salt  (of  8  cents  i)er 
100  pounds)  which  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 
We  do  not  suppose  you  are  unaware  of  the  argument  by  which  the  claim 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  salt  might  be  supported,  and  we  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  or  even  profitable  to  trouble  you  here  with  its  rep- 
etition. We  deem  it  proper,  however,  most  respectfully  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  memorial  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  presented  to  the  Senate  June  4,  1894,  by  Mr.  Allison,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed  and  which  we  adopt  as  our  own  (Senate 
Miss.  Doc.  No.  201,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session);  also  to  the 
reply  of  our  association  to  a  circular  letter  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate,  February  7, 1894,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  also 
hereto  attached  (Exhibit  A),  as  setting  forth  our  claims  more  conven- 
iently for  your  consideration  than  we  can  here  do. 

We  can  not  but  think  that  your  committee  must  recognize  as  a  weighty 
argument  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  dnty  on  salt,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  so  many  millions,  and  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number,  ought  not  ever  to  be  liable  to  become  even  par- 
tially dependent  upon  any  foreign  nation  for  their  supply  of  so  vital  and 
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absolutely  necessary  an  article  as  salt — a  dependence  which  at  any  time 
might  arise  from  war  or  blockade,  if  the  domestic  manufacture  should 
unhappily  fail  or  decay  from  neglect  fitly  to  encourage  it.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  us  your  committee  can  look  into  the  subject  of  this  memorial 
without  becoming  convinced  that  the  situation  of  the  salt  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  is  such  that  it  is  in  no  little  danger,  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  former  duty,  of  being  crippled  and  rendered  so  profitless 
that  those  now  engaged  in  it  can  not  be  expected  to  continue  long  tbe 
efforts  thus  far  maintained  only  in  hope  that  the  policy  which  operates 
so  injuriously  to  them  and  their  properties  would  under  wiser  counsels 
and  better  auspices  be  given  up. 

In  the  light  of  the  actual  experience  of  our  association  we  speak  on 
this  subject  of  what  we  have  reason  to  know. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  our  manufacture,  one  of  tbe  most  consider- 
able in  the  country,  and  tbe  oldest,  bas  been  conducted  during  the  past 
two  years  at  a  material  loss,  considering  the  capital  invested,  and  a  loss 
which,  if  it  were  certain  to  be  long  continued,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  final  destruction  of  works 
erected  at  large  cost.  In  fact,  several  companies,  and  individuals  for- 
merly engaged  in  the  manufacture  here,  have  recently  retired  from  it, 
discouraged  by  the  prospect. 

We  do  not  suppose  ours  an  exceptional  case.  The  same  results  must 
be  found  wherever  like  conditions  prevail.  Indeed,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
salt  operates  even  more  severely  tban  with  us.  (See  the  exhibits 
ai>pended  to  said  memorial  to  the  Senate.) 

We  sometimes  have  a  cheaper  transportation  to  market,  by  means  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  than  those  can  have  who  must  depend  wholly  upon 
railroads.  But  even  by  the  canal  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Kew  York  is 
greater  than  that  for  which  English  salt  can  be  placed  there.  (See 
said  memorial  to  the  Senate,  p.  3.) 

Without  wearying  your  committee  with  the  many  arguments  which 
recommend  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  salt,  and  which  are  either  obvi- 
ous or  set  forth  in  the  memorials  referred  to,  we  beg  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  we  deem  such  a  duty  to  be  demanded  by  the  nation's  interest,  and 
recommended  by  strong  considerations  of  equity  in  favor  of  those 
encour<aged  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  the  fact  of  a  long 
established  duty,  which,  while  not  perceptibly  adding  to  the  cost  of 
salt  to  the  individual  consumer,  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
manufacture. 

We  earnestly  ask,  therefore,  for  a  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt  as 
a  much-needed  measure  of  protection  to  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

Thb  Onondaga  Goabse  Salt  Association, 
By  Thos.  Molloy,  Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

RBPLT  TO  CnUHTLAR  LBTTER  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,   UNITBD  STATES  8XNATB, 

RELATIVE  TO  CUSTOMS  LBQISLATION. 

To  ike  Finanoe  Cammiiiee  of  ike  United  State*  Senate: 

Having  been  kindly  AimiBbed  a  copy  of  a  "  Gircnlar  Letter  of  Inquiry,  No.  1, 
Mannfactnren,''  of  your  honorable  oommittee,  bearing  date  December  20,  1893,  ve 
beg  leave  to  snbmit  the  following  for  its  consideration : 

We  deire  to  answer  said  inquiry  generally,  hoping  that  oar  position  may  be  thus 
the  better  nnderstood. 
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The  persons  and  companies  who  compose  oar  association  are  the  manafaotnrera  of 
what  is  known  as  '*  coarse  salt/'  produced  by  solar  evaporation  on  the  Onondafa  Salt 
Sprinf^  Reservation  at  and  about  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tliere  is  a  total  capital  of  more 
than  $2,500,000  employed  here  in  this  industry^  and  many  laborers. 

We  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  ''specific  duty"  on  salt,  which  la  8  oenti  per 
100  pounds  on  salt  in  bulk  and  12  cents  on  salt  in  packam. 

The  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  comes,  in  tne  main,  from  England,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  sent  fh)m  those  countries  chiefly  aa  bal- 
last for  vessels  seeking  here  return  cargoes,  being  taken  at  nominal  rates  of  freight. 
The  wages  of  the  English  salt  maker  are  from  50  to  60  per  cent  lower  than  ours.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  West  India  and  Mediterranean  sea  salt  is  obtained  from  the  so-called 
lagoons,  requiring  no  labor  except  that  which  is  incurred  in  the  harvesting  of  it. 

Fiior  to  1857,  the  salt  manufacture  in  the  United  States  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio.  Since  that  Om^y  beginning  with  the  discovery  and  oae  of  the  wells 
at  Saginaw,  in  Michigan,  salt  has  been  found  either  in  salt  wells  or  in  salt  rock  over 
most  of  the  States  and  Territori^  of  the  Union,  notably  over  almost  the  entire  sur- 
face of  western  New  York,  the  whole  peninsula  of  Michigan,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio  south  of  Lake  Erie,  southwestern  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California, 
Utah,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Huron,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  St.  Clair 
River.  The  struggle  for  a  market  between  the  producers  of  domestic  salt  has  low- 
ered the  price  to  a  point  where,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  the  business  can  not  con- 
tinue, especially  if  the  duties  on  imported  salt  are  removed,  for  to-day  salt  can  be, 
and  actually  is,  landed  in  New  York  aud  other  places  from  foreign  ports  at  a  freight 
less  than  it  costs  us,  only  300  miles  distant,  to  put  our  product  there. 

The  consumption  of  salt  in  this  country  follows  closely  the  population,  and  to-day 
65,000,000  bushels  of  56  pounds  is  our  requirement.  There  are  to-dav  in  existence 
in  this  country  salt  works  enough  to  make  twice  the  above  amount,  ii  reouired,  and 
the  wells  and  mines  alreaidy  developed  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  worm's  demand 
for  centuries  to  come,  without  exhaustion,  and  at  a  price  to  the  consumer  far  lower 
than  it  will  ever  be  if  domestic  manufacture  goes  to  the  wall  in  its  double  strife  wiUi 
home  competition  and  free  foreign  salt,  as  it  inevitably  must  unless  labor  is  greatly 
cheapened^ 

The  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  barely  permits  onr  salt  to  reach  tide 
water  and  compete  with  the  foreign  article  without  profit. 

We  are  utterly  driven  from  the  market  of  salt  for  use  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  and 
packing  of  meats  for  export  where  the  use  of  foreign  salt  is  now  free  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, although  the  universal  testimony  of  the  fishermen  and  packers  is  that  our  salt 
at  the  same  price  would  drive  out  the  foreign  article  by  reason  of  its  acknowledged 
superiority. 

The  report  from  Washington  for  1892  gives  as  the  export  of  salt  from  the  United 
States,  93,000  bushels,  while  in  the  sixties,  before  the  discovery  of  brine  at  Goderich, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Huron,  the  annual  export  to  Canada  alone  from  the  Onondaga  salt 
works  had  reached  625,000  bushels.  Now  there  is  no  export;  and  free  salt  could  be 
brought  into  central  and  western  New  York  and  laid  down  at  the  very  doors  of  its 
manufactories  from  the  practically  inexhaustible  wells  of  Canada  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate  than  the  present  cost  of  labor  in  its  production  at  our  wells  and  mines. 

England  to-day  actually  forbids  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  her  East  India  Empire, 
which  has  not  only  a  very  extensive  seacoast  and  numerous  islands  with  a  great 
number  of  lagoons  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  sea  salt,  but  rock  salt  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  j  ana  she  excludes  peremptorily  the  use  of  any  salt  except 
that  made  and  exported  in  English  vessels  from  England,  or  made  in  her  East  India 
Empire  for  the  Crown,  and  levies  a  tax  on  both,  yielding  a  revenue  only  second  to 
the  land  tax.  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  three  great  producing  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  exact  an  enormous  excise  on  the  domestic  use  of  salt,  and  forbid 
absolutely  the  importation  of  any  foreign  article,  while  all  permit  and  footer  withoat 
charge  of  excise  the  exportation  of  this  commodity.  The  result  of  the  policy  of 
these  nations  is  that  the  cost  of  salt  to  the  ordinary  citizen  consumer  of  their  countries 
is  largely  in  excess  of  its  cost  to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

But  not  long  will  it  be  so,  when  salt  shall  be  admitted  free,  when  our  even  now 
struggling  industry  shall  be  paralyzed  or  destroyed  in  an  unequal  competition  with 
the  cheaper  product  of  foreign  cheaper  labor.  We  will  then  soon  be  made  to  pay  to 
the  En^flidh  Salt  Union  the  price  which  it  exacts  elsewhere. 

Salt  IS  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  like  the  elements  of  air  and  water.  Nothing 
can  fill  its  place  in  the  human  economy ;  the  supply  from  foreign  sources  is  always 
precarious,  depending  on  the  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  on  olockades  and  other 
circumstances.  Domestic  capital  and  industry  should  therefore  receive  at  least  so 
much  encouragement  in  any  system  of  commercial  regulation  as  will  secure  in  all 
circumstances  the  national  independence  in  a  point  of  such  vital  concern* 
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It  onglit  to  be  considered  tbat  salt  fitted  for  commerce  and  nse  Is  preeminently  the 
result  of  combined  labor  and  capital;  of  capital  applied  in  the  erection  of  expensive 
plants,  and  of  labor  employed  in  the  process  to  which  the  cmde  material  is  snb- 
Jected.  In  the  commercial  valne  of  this  article  no  appreciable  estimate  is  made  of 
the  brine  in  its  native  condition.  The  cost  of  salt  in  the  market  is  simply  the  cost 
of  the  capital  and  labor  used  in  the  production;  and  the  protection  offered  to  it  by 
revenue  and  tariff  laws  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  and  in  fact  as  that  afforded 
to  any  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  this  because  it  is  contrary  to  a  received  impression 
among  those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  By  many  persons 
salt  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  bounties  of  the  Creator,  ready  prepared  for  the  use 
of  man,  requiring  neither  capital  nor  skill,  and  only  labor  enough  to  gather  it  up 
like  manna  in  tne  wilderness.  Their  delusion  has  inspired  no  small  amount  of 
ignorant  and  empty  declamation  against  the  impost  duty  on  the  article.  It  is 
wholly  a  delusion.  Salt  is  a  bounty  of  the  Creator  in  the  same  and  only  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  thousand  other  things  bestowed  on  man  by  a  beneficent  Providence,  which 
must  be  transmuted  by  capital,  labor,  and  skill  into  shapes  and  forms  fitted  for  the 
economy  of  human  life.  More  than  most  other  things,  its  valne  in  commerce  and  its 
adaptation  to  nse  depend  on  the  capital  of  the  producer  and  the  labor  and  skill  which 
lie  employs.  Whv,  then,  we  ask,  should  a  discrimination  be  made  against  this  arti- 
cle in  a  system  of  commercial  laws  and  regulations  enacted  whether  for  protection 
or  revenue,  or  for  both  t 

The  competition  between  our  different  domestic  interests,  and  between  them  and 
foreign  salt,  insures  the  utmost  moderation  in  the  price  of  the  article.  A  repeal  or 
material  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  bring  blight  and  paralysis  upon  this  branch  of 
indnstry.  The  duty  is  the  precise  advantage  which  enables  it  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  article  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  The  loss  of  this  advantage 
would  be  fatal,  and  we  would  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  competition. 

The  first  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  might  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  foreign 
salt  in  the  competing  markets ;  but  that  effect  would  be  transitory  merely.  It  wonld 
take  place  in  the  interest  distinctlv  of  the  importer,  and  result  in  his  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  market.  Domestic  salt  would  not  perhaps  wholly  disappear  from  the 
country,  but  the  foreign  product  would  have  undisputed  control  of  the  seaboard,  in 
the  great  cities  and  adjacent  country,  on  the  tide  waters,  and  the  navigable  rivers. 
Domestic  commerce  in  this  article,  if  it  existed  at  all,  wonld  shrink  into  strictly 
interior  territory,  pressed  closely  even  there  by  its  rival.  But  what  then  f  Importers 
are  not  understood  to  be  beings  of  angelic  nature.  Sole  possessors  of  the  chief 
markets,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  wonld  not  accept  all  the  advantages  of  the 
situation.  Competition  is  the  great  regulator  of  prices  and  the  best  guaranty  for 
moderation  which  the  consumers  of  manufactured  articles  can  possibly  have.  The 
duty  once  removed,  domestic  salt  could  not  longer  compete  with  the  mreign  in  our 
markets,  and  the  consumer  here  at  home  would  have  to  submit  as  best  he  might  to 
the  exactions  of  the  foreign  producer  and  the  importer. 

We  wonld  not  be  understood  as  advocating  a  high  protective  tariff,  or  even  a 
tariff  for  protection  rather  than  for  revenue.     We  are  of  different  political  parties. 

We  assume  that  there  must  be  tariff  laws  at  least  for  revenue.  In  any  revision  of 
t>hem  some  discrimination  will  be  found  expedient  in  order  to  the  incidental  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industries.  We  contend  that  in  all  legislation  upon  this  general 
subject  domestic  salt  presents  the  very  highest  claim  to  a  favorable  consideration. 

Salt  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  commerce,  especially  when  the  relative 
cost  of  labor  entering  into  its  mannfdctnre  is  considered.  We  by  no  means  concede 
that  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  it  would  make  it  any  cheaper  to  the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers; the  contrary,  we  think,  is  plainly  tme. 

We  contend  for  a  tariff  on  salt  because  the  imported  article  competes  most  injuri- 
ously with  the  manufacture  of  our  own  people.  While  tariffs  are  levied,  whether  for 
revenue  or  protection,  we  ought  not  to  be  singled  out  for  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
interested  clamor  of  a  particular  class  of  foreign  producers  and  importers.  Rather, 
we  say,  give  us  afiree-trade  system  and  restore  to  us  the  ante- war  prices  of  labor  and 
of  other  things  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  article  we  produce.  But  since  this 
can  not  be,  let  us  not  be  made  the  victims  of  a  selfish  raid  against  one  of  the  inter- 
ests which  most  needs  and  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  national  legislation. 

The  above  statement  is  approved  by  and  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  manufacturers 
of  salt  on  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  Reservation,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Thomas  Molloy, 
Secretary  of  the  Onondaga  Coarse  Salt  Association, 

STRArnsE.  N.  Y.,  February  7, 1894, 
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STATEMEITT   SUBMITTED   BT   THE    SALDrA  C0AB8E   SALT   COK- 

PAHT,  OF  SYEACUSE,  H.  T. 

Syraousb,  N.  T.,  January  2, 1697. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  presenting  ourselves  to  yonr  notice,  and  in  order  not  to  tax  yoor 
time  too  mach,  we,  wbo  are  the  most  extensive  coarse  salt  manafac- 
tnrers  in  the  United  States,  indorse  and  adopt  so  far  as  applicable  the 
memorial  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Allison  June  4, 1894.  We  beg  you  to  consider 
that  as  our  argument,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  full  transactions  of  one  of  oar  coarse 
salt  companies,  selecting  it  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
salt  by  the  sun  in  all  our  establishments. 

There  was  manufactured  in  all  by  the  Onondaga  coarse  salt  compa- 
nies in  the  year  1895  (the  result  for  1896  not  being  yet  available,  can 
not  now  be  given)  2,437,591  bushels  of  56  pounds  each,  of  which 
amount  the  Salina  Coarse  Salt  Company  produced  212,693,  for  which 
they  received  on  sale  (excluding  State  duty  for  salt  water  and  its  deliv- 
ery, 1  cent  per  bushel)  $12,945.10,  or  a  trifle  over  6.085  cents  per 
bushel.  This  company's  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  1895  were 
$9,562.75,  including  $491.96  State,  county,  and  city  tax.  No  officer  of 
the  direction  as  such  receives  any  compensation  for  his  services;  the 
treasurer  is  paid  $100  per  year;  the  superintendent  $600,  and  the  yard 
foreman  $480  per  year.  The  laborers  who  are  employed  about  eight 
months  receive  $1.25  per  day  and  house  rent  for  the  year,  which  is 
fairly  worth  $100  more;  they  are,  including  a  fireman  and  engineer, 
whose  wages  are  $2  per  day,  24  in  number.  The  capital  of  this  com- 
pany is  $150,000  all  paid  in,  and  $30,000  more  having  from  time  to 
time  been  added  to  pay  for  improvements,  outside  of  and  in  addition 
to  the  original  investment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  earnings  did  not  in  that  year 
exceed  13  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  the  present  year,  with  a  greatly 
decreased  yield  of  salt  (owing  to  the  weather  of  the  season),  and  no 
gain  in  prices  or  saving  in  expenses,  will  not  yield  more  than  1  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested.  It  may  well  be  asked,  '<  Why  do  you  continue 
in  the  business  f  The  answer  is,  that  at  least  eight- tenths  of  our 
investment  is  in  our  vats,  covering  in  this  yard  60  acres.  If  they  are 
abandoned  for  one  year  and  left  to  the  weather  they  would  be  utterly 
ruined,  thus  sweeping  away  at  once  80  per  cent  of  oar  investment,  so 
that  as  long  as  we  retain  the  apparent  principal  and  a  trifle  more  we 
continue  their  use;  and  besides,  they  can  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
use,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed  would  be  of  value 
only  as  poor  fueL 

The  20-cent  labor  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  the  50- 
cent  labor  of  England,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  for  salt  from  our  com- 
peting foreign  points  will  land  the  foreign  article  at  our  very  doors, 
while  we  have  to  submit  to  a  charge  tor  transportation  from  home  to 
the  seaboard  largely  in  excess  of  their  rate  in  competition.  We  are 
also  handicapped  by  the  fa«t  that  while  we  pay  large  local  taxes  the 
foreign  article  which  competes  with  us  is  by  the  present  law  admitted 
free. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  permit  us  to  continue  to  manu- 
facture American  salt  made  by  American  labor  receiving  living  wages, 
we  be  protected  to  at  least  the  amount  of  8  cents  on  each  100  poundS| 
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whicli  sum  v^ill  yet  fail  to  make  np  the  difiference  alone  caused  by  the 
excess  of  cost  of  labor,  freight,  aud  taxes,  uow  iu  favor  of  the  imported 
article. 

As  for  the  quality  of  oar  salt  for  any  purpose  for  which  salt  is  used, 
we  claim  at  least  equality  with  any  salt  wherever  produced,  though 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  price  it  everywhere  will  command  the  market 
is  evidence  of  its  superiority. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addingto  thememorialsseutyouby  other 
salt  interests,  and  which  have  our  indorsement,  this  plea  for  coarse  salt, 
on  behalf  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  solar  coarse  salt  in  America. 

The  above  narration  of  the  experience  of  one  of  our  companies  and 
of  the  results  attained,  will  fairly  stand  as  an  illustration  for  them  all 
"  Ex  uno  disce  omnes." 

We  earnestly  ask  the  favorable  action  of  your  committee  upon  the 
subject  of  this  memorial. 

SixiNA  OoABSE  Salt  Company, 
By  Thomas  G.  Alvobd,  President. 

THE  AMEEIGAH  nTDUSTET  INJUEED  B7  FOEEIGK  COMPETITION. 

Akeon,  Ohio,  January  2y  1897. 

Dear  Sm:  In  the  construction  of  the  new  tariff  bill  I  trust  you  will^ 
give  the  manufacture  of  salt  Its  due  consideration  and  just  assistance. 

We  have  a  plant  here  at  Akron,  costing  nearly  $100,000,  which  has 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  competing  with  foreign  salt  under  existing  free 
trade,  but  if  given  fair  duty  on  the  foreign  product  it  will  not  only  be  a 
success  as  it  now  is,  but  will  be  largely  extended. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  great  industry  threughout  all  sections  of 
our  country  the  fair  protection  it  deserves. 

E.  E.  Harper. 


DIJTT  OF  TEN  CENTS  A  HTJNBBED  POUNDS. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio,  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

r  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  restoration  of  the 
duty  on  salt  in  the  pending  tiiriii'  bill,  and  I  address  you  in  the  matter 
with  the  firm  opinion  that  you  will  aid  in  the  cooperation  of  the  salt 
makers  of  the  country  to  the  movement  to  this  end. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  salt  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  we  do  not  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  other  manufacturers  whose  products  receive  incidental  protection. 

We  feel  that  every  American  industry  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing.  With  salt  on  the  free  list,  and  coal,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  expense  account  of  manufacture,  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  the 
strong  indications  that  barrel  staves,  which  enter  so  heavily  into  the 
cost  of  the  package  in  which  the.  salt  is  placed  on  the  market,  again  on 
the  dutiable  list,  the  effect  will  be  most  disastrous  to  the  salt  makers 
if  they  do  not  receive  some  protection  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
salt.  A  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  100  pounds  should  be  placed  on 
all  foreign  salt  imported  into  this  country,  and  no  rebates  whatever 
granted  to  those  importing  same. 

Jaoob  Detweiler, 
President  of  the  Wadsicortk  Salt  Qompany. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  LOHE  STAB  SALT  GOMPAHY,  OP 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

Dallas,  Tbx.,  January  llj  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  below  to  your  honorable  body  onr 
apx)eal  for  the  restoration  of  the  dnty  on  salt,  and  we  snbmit  herewith 
a  few  of  our  reasons  in  support  of  our  request. 

The  salt  industry  of  Texas  Is  in  its  infancy,  having  been  established 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  having  for  its  basis  a  deposit  in  eastern 
Texas,  a  vein  of  rock  salt  300  feet  in  thickness,  the  brine  from  which  is 
shown,  by  an  analysis  made  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Englehart,  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  purest  in  the  United  States,  the  analysis  showing  over  99  per 
cent  pure. 

In  1893  there  were  three  salt  blocks  in  Texas  in  operation,  with  some 
$300,000  invested  in  the  business.  These  blocks  were  controlled  by 
two  companies.  One  of  these  companies  has  gone  into  bankruptcy 
since  salt  has  been  put  on  the  free  list  and  the  works  shut  down.  The 
other  company,  operating  two  plants,  has  but  one  running  at  this 
writing. 

Our  only  competition  is  from  Liverpool  and  from  salt  manufactured 
^y  the  British  Salt  Union,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  and  with  works 
covering  a  region  of  about  20  miles  in  length  along  the  Mersey  River, 
with  an  output  of  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  A  personal  investiga- 
tion in  1894  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  our  company,  who 
was  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  British  Salt 
Union,  showed  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  British  workmen  to  be 
not  over  50  per  cent  of  that  paid  to  our  Texas  workmen,  and  that  in 
the  cost  of  fuel  there  was  even  a  greater  disparity. 

The  capacity  of  the  Texas  works  is  about  300  tons  i)er  day  of  steam 
and  solar  evaporated  salt,  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  Texas 
market.  On  account  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign  salt,  the  present 
output  has  been  reduced  to  not  over  100  tons  per  day  for  nine  months 
in  the  year. 

The  freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and 
H  Mobile  do  not  average  over  1  shilling  per  ton,  as  vessels  loading  with 

1  cotton  for  Manchester  are  very  glad  to  load  back  salt  as  ballast  solely, 

making  no  carrying  charge.  Were  the  wage  and  fuel  conditions  equal 
the  salt  manufactured  by  the  British  Salt  Union  could  be  d^ivered  at 
the  Gulf  ports  at  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  home 
product.  This  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  enormous  difference 
in  the  output  of  the  two  companies  and  the  difference  in  the  markets 
open  to  each.  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions stated  above,  we  find  it  possible  for  the  British  Salt  Union  to 
deliver  salt  at  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  x>orts  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  is  possible  to  load  same  on  cars  at  the  Texas  works.  The  freight 
rates  in  Texas  are  on  the  mileage  basis,  and  Galveston,  being  nearer 
to  the  great  cattle-raising  districts  of  the  Southwest  than  the  Texas 
works  at  Grand  Saline,  in  Van  Zandt  County,  is  able  to  monopolize 
the  trade  of  more  than  half  of  the  State,  and  by  reason  of  a  cheaper 

Eroduct  is  to-day  shipping  not  only  within  13  miles  of  the  Texas  works, 
nt  is  going  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  State  and  under- 
selling the  home  product. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  works  in  Texas,  Liverpool  salt  was 
quoted  in  southern  Texas  fully  100  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  present 
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time,  as  its  only  competitor  was  salt  brought  in  barrels  from  Michigan. 
With  the  erection  of  works  in  Texas,  a  tight  was  inaugurated  and  the 
price  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent,  but  With  the  help  of  the  tsriS  the  home 
works  were  enabled  to  keep  the  foreign  salt  to  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  seacoast  and  to  extend  the  trade  into  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  established  at  Yicksburg, 
MiBS.,  Monroe  and  Shreveport,  La.  With  the  advent  of  firee  salt,  these 
points  became  large  distributing  centers  for  Liverpool  salt,  which  was 
brought  up  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita,  and  Bed  rivers  at  so  low  a  rate 
as  to  make  the  shipping  of  domestic  salt  to  these  points  by  rail  impos- 
sible to  any  extent. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  free  list 
under  the  Wilson  bill  practically  closed  down  two  of  the  three  works 
in  Texas,  reduced  the  output  from  100,000  tons  to  35,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  imports  of  foreign  salt  into 
the  port  of  Galveston  from  2,488  tons  in  1894  to  17,311  tons  in  1896; 
into  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  5,680  tons  m  1894  to  20,375  tons  in 
1896;  into  the  port  of  Mobile  from  1,010  tons  in  1894  to  9,176  tons  in 
1896 ;  an  increase  of  37,683  tons. 

With  an  adequate  protection,  the  magnificent  deposits  of  salt  in  the 
Southern  States  will  enable  the  salt  manufacturers  of  that  region  to 
supply  practically  the  entire  South  with  a  home  i)roduct  of  higher 
purity  and  in  bet  ter  packages,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make  a  market 
for  American  lumber,  American  nails,  American  iron,  and  work  for 
American  workmen,  all  of  which  the  South  is  able  to  supply. 

We  ask  your  committee  to  recommend  a  duty  of  12J  cents  per  100 
XK>unds  on  salt  and  an  adequate  duty  on  packages,  to  enable  us  to  run 
our  works  at  their  full  capacity,  and  to  at  least  wear  out,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  better  than  the  rusting-out  system  at  present  in  vogue. 
We  ask,  in  conclusion,  the  protection  for  Southern  salt  which  is  enjoyed 
by  Southern  iron. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  furnished  with  information 
respecting  the  protection  which  the  product  of  the  British  Salt  Union 
enjoys  from  the  parent  Oovernment  and  colonies,  which  we  beg  leave 
to  submit  for  your  respectful  consideration,  and  which  please  fii^d 
attached  (Exhibit  A). 

Lone  Star  Salt  Company. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

RNGLISH    SALT. 

The  BAlt  (lepofliis  in  England  are  found  at  various  points  on  her  coast  line  and  their 
geographical  locations  are  such  as  to  secure  freight  rates  from  the  English  works  to 
any  part  of  England  at  a  lower  price  than  can  poesiblj  be  obtained  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. Sending  salt  to  England  is  a  parallel  case  to  sending  coals  to  Newcastle. 
The  advantage  in  freight  rates  enjoyed  by  British  companies  prevents  foreign  com- 
petition; therefore  England  invites  us  to  send  our  salt  to  her  free  of  duty.  But  in 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  possessions  of  Great  Britain  where  other  countries 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  export  salt,  the  mother  country  levies  a  duty  which  is 
practically  prohibitive  to  all  salt  except  that  unported  from  Great  Britain.  The 
Canadian  tariff  law  reads : 

"Salt^  coarse  (not  to  include  salt  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  any 
British  possessions,  or  salt  imported  for  the  use  of  the  sea  or  gulf  fisheries,  which 
shall  be  free  of  duty),  5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

*'Salt,  fine,  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

''  8alt,  in  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages  (the  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages  to 
bear  the  same  duty  as  if  imported  empty),  7i  cents  per  100  pounds/' 
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In  India  salt  is  a  government  monopoly  and  thcf  strictest  regulations  govern  its  im- 
portation. In  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  there  are  port  charges  and  internal- 
revenue  charges  which  discriminate  in  favor  of  English  salt  to  an  extent  which  makes 
it  practically  impossible  for  any  other  country  to  export  salt  to  India. 

The  duty  on  salt  to  India  is  2  rupees  and  8  annas  per  mannd  of  82- pounds,  which 
equals  1\  cents  per  poand,  nearly  nineteen  times  the  duty  imposed  under  ikeMcKin- 
ley  tariff.  The  duty  alone  in  Inaia  amounts  to  just  fifteen  times  the  selling  price  of 
common  salt  at  the  salt  works  in  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  salt  into  India  show  that  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  bnsiness  is 
done  by  tke  British  Salt  Union.  For  the  fiscal  year  1887-88  England  exported  to 
India  7,652,045  mannds ;  the  aggregate  of  all  otiier  European  shipments  was  185,989 
maands.  For  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  the  English  shipments  were  8,940,061  mamsda; 
the  aggregate  of  all  other  European  shipments  was  105,338  maunds. 

The  eurrent  freight  rate  irom  Hamburg  to  Calcutta  is  98. 6d.  per  ton.  The  freight 
rate  from  Livsrpeol  to  Calcutta  is  lOs.  ^.  Rate  from  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports  is  materially  less  than  the  above,  showing  that  the  German-Mediterra- 
nean salt  companies  have  an  advantage  over  the  British  in  freij^hts,  and  yet,  with 
this  advantage  and  a  cheaper  salt,  thsir  exports  to  India  are  trifling. 


BEQUESTS  P&OM  KAHSA8. 

Hutchinson,  Kans.,  January  i,  1897^ 

OOMMITTBB  ON  W1.YS  AND  MEANS: 

We  ask  that  the  McKinley  tariff  ou  salt  that  was  in  effect  before  the 
Wilson  bill  put  salt  on  the  absolute  free  list  be  restored. 

The  duty  on  salt  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  8  cents  per  hundred  on 
bulk  salt  and  12  cents  on  salt  in  sacks.  We  beg  to  say  that  since  salt 
has  been  on  the  absolute  free  list  it  has  worked  hardship  to  the  Kansas 
manufacturer.  The  English  salt  has  displaced  the  Kansas  salt  through- 
out the  southern  half  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  also  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  Colorado.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  Liverpool  salt  in  the  Territories  mentioned.  If  salt  should 
remain  as  it  is  now  on  the  free  list  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  salt  plants  in  Kansas  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25,000  per  year  wages  paid  to  common  labor;  besides,  we  will  have 
to  reduce  the  present  price  of  wages  we  are  paying  to  hold  the  very 
limited  territory  that  we  now  have  for  marketing  our  salt. 

The  salt  industry  of  Kansas  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  State. 
Before  salt  was  manufactured  in  Kansas,  eight  years  ago,  the  consumer 
paid  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel  for  salt  throughout  Kansas  and  the 
western  territory  that  we  now  occupy.  Today  we  are  putting  salt  on 
the  cars  at  60  cents  i>er  barrel,  the  price  ranging  from  60  to  85  cents  per 
barrel.  We  figure  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  salt  at  60  cents.  On  the  basis 
of  wages  we  are  now  paying  our  labor  it  costs  us  more  to  manufacture 
salt  in  Kansas  than  either  Michigan  or  New  York,  from  the  fact  that 
our  fuel  has  to  all  be  shipped  in ;  also  our  cooperage  has  to  be  skipped 
in  from  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  while  in  the  Michigan  field  the 
salt  works  are  attached  to  their  lumbering  mills,  and  they  make  their 
own  staves  out  of  slabs  from  the  lumber  logs,  usiug  slabs  for  fuel, 
fience  it  is  more  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  tariff  placed  on  English 
salt,  as  it  affects  us  much  more  than  it  does  the  Michigan  salt  producers. 

We  find  that  a  great  amount  of  the  English  salt  comes  over  the  water 
as  ballast,  and,  paying  no  transportation  charges  whatever,  is  landed  at 
our  ports^-Oalveston  and  New  Orleans — at  first  cost  of  manufacture 
in  England  by  English  rate  of  wages.  Our  best  information  is  that 
the  laborer  in  the  English  salt  plants  is  paid  65  cents  per  day  for  per- 
forming the  same  labor  that  we  pay  $1.50  a  day  for.  Hence  you  can 
readily  see  if  we  can  not  get  relief  by  a  tariff  being  placed  on  the 
English  salt  we  will  be  necessarily  compelled  to  either  i^andon  o«r 
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industries  or  cut  the  wages  of  our  laboring  men  down  to  the  same  basis 
paid  by  the  Bnglish  salt  manufacturer. 

FsAKK  YiKOSNTy  General  Manager. 


HUTCTHINSON,  KAif s.,  January  2^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  duties  on  salt  as  laid  by 
the  McKinley  bill.  Kansas  has  a  very  large  deposit  of  good  salt  and 
plenty  of  fuel  and  men  eager  for  wages  in  the  production  of  it.  A 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  plants  for  its  maimfaeture. 
Half  of  them  are  idle  and  going  into  ruin ;  the  other  half  are  struggling 
to  live,  aod  can  do  so  by  reducing  the  wages  paid  to  the  level  of  Europe. 
Salt  is  a  finished  prodact,  not  a  raw  material.  English  salt  now  floods 
our  coast,  comiug  in  free  as  ballast  for  tramp  vessels  seeking  lading  for 
export,  and  the  American  Congress  has  thus  rendered  foreign  shipping 
a  great  favor  by  encouraging  foreign  bottoms  and  admitting  l^ee  of 
duty  and  affording  a  free  market  and  a  profitable  one  for  the  ballast 
that  helps  to  build  up  the  foreign  r;arrying  trade. 

There  is  no  ezeuse  whatever  for  free  salt. 

It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
warld.  The  protection  of  it  means  the  employment  of  many  poor  men 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  at  moderate  wages.  Its  manufacture 
requires  no  special  skill  nor  very  large  capital,  hence  in  no  way  benfits 
the  few  or  builds  up  a  monopoly.  The  tariff  policy  means  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  American  treasury  and  the  employment  of  American 
labor.  If  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer  of  foreign  products,  it  is  an 
indirect  tax.  K  it  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  of  American  (protected) 
products,  it  gives  employment  to  American  labor,  sustains  the  Ameri- 
can plane  of  living  for  the  laborer,  ke^ps  the  money  all  at  home,  and 
raises  us  a  self-supporting  people. 

The  question  confronting  the  nation  is  that  of  affording  employment 
for  Americans  at  fair  wages.  Free  trade  in  salt  means  the  reduction 
of  wages  paid  in  its  production  to  that  of  Evrope. 

JOAB  MULVANE, 

President  Kansas  Salt  Company. 

REQUESTS  FEOM  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

San  Francisco,  December  30y  1896. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
salt  in  the  State  of  California,  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
restore  the  duty  on  foreign  salt,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list,  being 
placed  there  by  the  enactnent  of  the  Wileou-Gorman  tariff  bill  to  our 
great  loss,  compelling  us  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor  and  low 
rates  of  freight  of  foreign  ships,  and  overstocking  a  market  which  is 
fully  supplied  with  domestic  salt,  the  quantity  and  quality  sufficient 
to  meet  all  requirements. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  is  the  average  yearly  production  in  this  State, 
and  can  be  largely  increased  if  salt  is  properly  protected.  We  value 
our  salt  properties  up  to  $1,500,000,  and  the  continued  cost  of  improve- 
ments and  labor  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  all  this 
money  Is  retained  in  this  country.  The  old  duty  of  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  bulk  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bags  is  not  high,  but  it 
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was  the  means  of  increasing  the  salt  indastry  to  immense  proportions; 
but  now  it  is  stagnant,  owing  to  free  salt. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  for  1895  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey^  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  salt  industry. 

Plummer  Brothers. 

Union  Pacipio  Salt  Company, 

John  Barton,  President. 
American  Salt  Company, 

P.  Marsicano,  President. 
Carmen  Island  Salt  Company, 

E.  L.  Stern,  President. 
B.  B.  Barton  &  Co. 
Pioneer  Salt  Works. 
Solar  Salt  Works. 
B.  F.  Barton. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  29, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  as  salt  producers,  appeal  to  your  committee  that  our  salt  indus- 
try be  protected  by  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt. 

Our  works  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  on  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  liailroad  Company,  637  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  In  June,  1891,  our  place  became  known  to  the  world,  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  formed  what 
became  known  as  the  Salton  Sea. 

The  importation  of  foreign  salt  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  duty  firee,  has 
greatly  decreased  our  business;  in  fact,  we  simply  exist.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  on  this  coast  that  vessels  loading  in  foreign  ports  take  salt 
as  ballast  at  very  low  figures. 

Salt  has  been  landed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  foreign  vessels,  trans- 
ported some  17,000  miles  for  a  freight  of  only  $2  per  ton,  a  rate  of  freight 
very  much  lower  than  we  can  move  our  salt  by  rail  or  steamer  637  miles. 
Mexican  salt  is  allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  our  production, 
duty  free,  while  Mexico  puts  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  our  salt.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  we  secured  some  trade  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  we  pay- 
ing a  Mexican  duty  of  $5  per  ton.  As  soon  as  the  Mexican  salt  pro- 
ducers learned  that  we  had  taken  some  of  their  trade  tliey  had  the 
duty  advanced  to  $10  per  ton,  which  was  a  little  more  than  we  oonld 
stand.  Mexico  does  not  make  a  uniform  duty  to  all  its  ports.  One 
duty  is  applied  to  its  western  coast,  another  to  its  eastern  coast,  and 
stjll  another  to  its  border  of  the  United  States.  It  protects  its  indus- 
tries according  to  the  situation  and  competition,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  considered  in  reference  to  a  tariff  for  the  United 
[  States. 

I  When  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  salt  the  consumer  was  in  no  way 

'■  benefited,  as  the  amount  of  the  duty  was  divided  between  the  jobber 

y  and  retailer  and  the  manufacturer  compelled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price. 

I  We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  ton  of  salt  on  which  there  was  formerly  a 

\  duty  of  $2.40  per  ton.    For  the  poorer  class  of  trade  salt  is  put  up  in 

I  two-pound  packages,  taking  1,000  packages  to  make  1  ton  of  salt 

i!  We  have  no  fractional  currency  which  will  permit  of  the  $2.40  being 

divided  so  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  one  2-pound  sack  can  be  given 
to  the  consumer. 
\  Few  Liverpool  Salt  Company, 

By  Geo.  W.  Durbrow,  YiGePreMlent. 
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« 

LABOE  SNATCHED  DIBECTLT  FBOM  THE  HAHDS  OP  AMEEICAH 

WO&KUfGMEN. 

Akbon,  Ohio,  January  J2, 1897. 

GOMMITTSE  ON  WAYS  AND  M£ANS: 

The  salt  industry  is  not  a  local  industry.  Our  own  State  of  Ohio  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
duty  will  benefit  all  the  salt  makers  in  the  United  States.  Our  organi- 
zation is  a  new  one.  Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  invested  more 
than  $80,000  in  our  plant,  and  $75,000  of  this  capital  is  New  York  money, 
which  has  sought  investment  in  Ohio.  Owiug  to  the  fact  that  the  duty 
was  removed  from  our  product  by  the  Wilson  bill,  we  find  it  uphill  work 
establishing  our  new  business.  Our  plans  and  coutracts  were  made 
before  the  duty  was  removed,  but  could  we  have  looked  ahead  and 
known  that  fact  and  seen  its  efiect  on  this  industry,  we  would  not  have 
made  our  investment.  As  it  is  we  are  straggling  along,  and  sincerely 
hope  your  committee  will  aid  our  industry  as  much  as  it  has  power  to 
by  restoring  the  duty  on  salt. 

If  we  could  feel  at  all  assured  .that  the  duty  would  be  restored,  we 
would  drill  another  well  and  double  the  capacity  of  our  output,  and 
thus  furnish  employment  for  an  additional  crew  of  twelve  to  twenty 
men  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  per  year.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect,  the  importations  of  ^l^glish  salt,  under  the  management 
of  the  English  salt  trust,  have  increased  150  x>er  cent  and  over.  This 
means  nothing  more  or  less  tiian  that  that  amount  of  labor  has  been 
snatched  from  American  workingmen. 

The  Akron  Salt  Company, 
Per  John  C.  Patton. 


SAUERKRAUT. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  609.) 

MEMOEIAL  OF  CABBAGE  GEOWEES  AKD  OTHEES  PEATIHG  EOE 

A  DUTY  OE  THIETY  PEE  CENTUM. 

CoMikQTTE'i:  ON  Wats  and  M^ans: 

We,  the  undersigned  growers  of  cabbage  and  packers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  sauerkraut,  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  McKinley  taritf,  as  well  as  in  the  tariff  of  August,  1894,  sauerkraut 
is  on  tiie  free  list,  while  pickled  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  other  pre- 
served vegetables  are  protected  by  a  tax  of  about  30  per  cent,  and 
respectfully  ask  to  have  sauerkraut  similiarly  protected. 

The  uncertainty  caused  by  the  competition  of  the  German  product 
tends  to  ultra  conservatism  in  the  American  trade  and  during  the  past 
three  years  to  extremely  low  prices  on  cabbage,  while  a  tariff  on  sauer- 
kraut will  give  more  confidence  to  American  packers  and  a  better 
market  for  the  raw  materisU  (cabbage). 

These  conditions  are  accentoated  by  the  flEM^t  that  sauerkraut  itself  is 
semiperishable,  i.  e.,  must  be  sold  during  the  current  trade  year. 

W.  M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Chicago^  III. 
And  72  others. 
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ffTATEKEIT   iUlMllTJU)  BT   THE  VATZELT  MASITFJkCTinmre 

OOMPllT  AID 


Wt  tifrtSit  \^f^^  jfnr  eocmui  ttc«  to  reqce^t  tbe  restofatkv  of  the  dntj 
</f  ]  0:ji^a  s  \0nvi\  ou  Xsu\*jw,  This  rate  vas  is  force  prior  to  ISSS,  sad 
iraA  t:ftuUuufA  iu  ffireit  tip  to  tbe  eaartient  of  the  aet  of  18M. 

In  tli^T  year  etiriing  Jnne  ^J.  181H«  there  vaa  bo  tallov  iaqwrtcd  into 

Iih*-.  fJfjitM  States,  a^  f(ir  an  eas  be  ^o/ctrtamtd  from  tbe  leiMHto  of  tbe 
PitMihUttskl  bureacL  Iri  tbe  linst  year  after  tbe  dutj  va«  removed  there 
w#rr#;  ittijporVA  H/jM/j^7  f#oand.«^  valued  at  $443^1^  and  in  the  seeoiid 
jresir  aft^  th#;  dot  J  wax  renioved  there  were  nported  8i,262^7  pounds 
v;«}r]i^  at  VMJifAM. 

Thin  iitateis#;nt  ftbown  what  inroads  have  been  made  on  our  market 
for  domtr^tut  UtlUfw  bj  taking  off  the  daty  of  1  ecnt  a  pound.  We  want 
til'*,  home  mark^X  for  Vi\U}w,  Protection  is  pven  to  otho*  meat  prod* 
nt:Uf  and  we  demand  the  Kame  for  tallow.  It  ia  the  prodoct  of  tbe 
fiinii,  the  ranch,  and  the  utockjard^  and  fa  as  mnch  entitled  to  protee- 
tjon  an  the  wrx>]  on  the  fthee[/K  f>ack.  We  now  produce  enough  taOow 
in  thiH  e/muUy  to  faJly  Hujiply  tbe  home  eonsumption,  and  there  is  no 
rf/Ai¥f%i  why  a  jKmnd  of  taJiow  Khonld  be  imported.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  miKtake  made  in  taking  tbe  dnty  off  tallow  to  the  detrimoit  of 
the  home  prodacera  will  be  corrected  by  the  next  Gongress,  and  for  that 
reaaon  have  not  entered  more  into  detail  in  the  diaeoAsion  of  this  matter. 
I  The  Watbblt  MAKXTFACxusora  CoMPAjrT 

And  others. 

McKIVLET  DUTY  WASTED  OH  TALLOW. 

Boston,  December  12j  1896. 

j  OOMKITTKE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

I  would  resjiectfally  call  yoar  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent tariff  has  made  tallow  and  some  other  greases  free  articles  for 
lentiy  int«>  this  country,  thereby  injuring  the  producer  of  tallow  and 
l<fnrfred  ^c^^^es.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  there  was  a  small  duty, 
which  largely  prevented  the  importation  of  Australian  tallow,  and 
enabled  thi;  American  producer  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  his  goods, 
and  allowed  him  a  margin  for  himself  and  better  wages  for  his  work- 
men. 

John  F.  Bbooks. 


RATES  RECOMMENDED. 


8TATEMEHT  AHD  PB0P08ED  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  HEW 

JEBSET  STATE  BOABD  OF  AORIOULTUBE. 

I 

1  OOMMITTKE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

Tlio  tendency  to  consider  tlie  tariff  question  from  a  political  rather 
I  tlian  from  an  economic  nnd  indiiRtrial  view  point  makes  it  a  matter  of 

]Mir(y  Htrife  and  contention  nnd  keeps  it  unsettled.    It  is  an  admitted 
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fact  tliat  all  governmeuts  require  revenae  for  the  expenses  of  adininis- 
tration,  for  needed  public  impreyements,  for  defense  in  time  of  war,  and, 
in  our  case,  a  further  revenue  for  pensioning  the  living  ezsoldiers  and 
the  dependent  heirs  of  the  dead. 

From  what  source  or  sources  shall  this  revenue  be  derived t  By 
direct  tax  levied  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  a  tax  or 
tariff  on  such  imported  articles  as  are  produced  here  or  can  be  with 
suitable  encouragement  by  the  Government.  It  is  by  Government 
encouragement  that  the  German  farmer  is  producing  sugar  from  sugar 
beets  for  the  United  States,  while  we,  possessed  of  a  soil  by  the  million 
acres  adapted  to  their  growth  and  a  climate  favoring  the  development 
of  the  saccharine  matter  essential  to  a  profitable  crop,  are  made  depend- 
ent— our  farmers  even,  with  all  other  sugar  consumers — on  a  foreign 
counk'y  for  this  universally  used  product,  and  an  annual  expenditure 
of  money  aggregating  millions,  which  might  just  as  well  be  kept  at 
home. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  details  of  rates,  let  me  suggest  that 
this  tariff  question  is  closely  connected  with  the  labor  problem  here.  If 
our  laboring  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  skiUed  and  unskilled, 
in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  are  willing  to  work  for  the  same  wages 
that  workmen  engaged  in  similar  branches  receive  in  European  and 
other  counMes  which  send  their  manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts here  in  competition  with  ours,  then  we  can  reduce  our  tariff  duties 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government.  The  question  will  then  cease 
to  be  an  industrial  one. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  still  insist  on  such  wages  as  have 
generally  prevailed  since  1863,  then  the  free  ^itrance  of  the  foreign 
competing  product  must  be  restricted  and  our  consumers  made  to 
dei)end  upon  the  homegrown  and  home-manufactured  article.  Is  the 
argument  advanced  that  if  this  is  our  policy  the  price  will  be  increased 
to  the  consumer  t  Suppose  it  is.  The  largest  proportion  affected  by  it 
will  be  the  laboring  classes,  and  experience  has  shown  that  they  will 
be  better  able  to  do  this  with  the  increased  work  and  have  money  to 
spare  as  against  present  conditions  of  a  slightly  decreased  price  of  some 
articles  with  only  occasional  work. 

Admitting,  then,  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late such  conditions  as  will  give  steady  work  and  good  wages  to  our 
armies  of  laboring  men,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  decline  in  business 
activity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greatly  reduced  earnings  of  factory  and 
farm,  and  also  to  the  inability  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer 
because  of  these  lowered  prices  to  pay  the  wages  demanded  by  the 
workmen — ^wages  as  high  as  they  were  when  the  profits  were  larger. 
Conceding  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  necessary  for  the  daily  Govern- 
ment expenses,  is  it  not  also  important  that  an  industrial  protection 
should  be  given  for  the  encouragement  of  production  and  labor  in  the 
United  States — such  increased  revenue  to  be  used  for  liquidating  out- 
standing obligations  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  time  of  peace,  thus  placing 
the  Government  in  a  poeition  to  readily  meet  new  future  requirements 
when  they  come  without  embarrassment  t 

Now,  if  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  be  some- 
what along  the  lines  indicated  (as  it  has  been  largely  since  the  war), 
then,  a«  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  we  most  respectfully  ask,  repre- 
senting as  we  do  not  only  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  but  thousands  of 
the  same  class  in  many  other  States,  that  the  farmers  shall  have  greater 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  protection  than  they  had  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  McKinley  bill  and  more  than  is  granted  them 
under  the  Wilson-Gk>rman  schedules. 
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If  the  farmer  and  his  family,  his  employees  and  their  families,  must 
purchase  their  manafactured  goods  from  protected  American  manofac- 
tarers,  then,  as  an  act  of  eqaal  jnstice  to  the  families,  we  claim  that  the 
manofactnrer  and  his  protected  employees  shall  purchase  their  living 
supplies  and  raw  material,  that  we  do  now  or  may  by  suitable  encour- 
agement produce,  from  us. 

To  protect  the  manufacturer  only  will  not  do.  Such  a  course  will 
deprive  the  American  farmer  of  almost  every  incentive  to  produce  more 
than  is  needful  for  the  wants  of  his  family  by  filling  his  market  with 
the  productions  of  the  low-priced  labor  of  other  countries.  Our  farmers 
need  encourag^nent.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  struggling  with 
mortgage  indebtedness,  contracted,  indeed  when  prices  were  better  and 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  in  a  few  years  to  pay  off  the  encumbrance. 

They  are  also  taxpayers.  They  pay  more  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
property  owned  than  does  any  other  class.  They  are  patriotic.  In  the 
hour  of  their  country's  need  none  are  more  ready  than  they  to  take  up 
arms  in  her  defense.  They  are  liberal  in  the  use  of  their  surplus  when 
they  have  one.  Given  prosperous  times  for  farmers,  and  other  indus- 
tries will  at  once  feel  the  new  life  from  the  new  demands.  And,  con- 
versely, I  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  that  a  protection  in  which  the  farmers'  interests  were 
not  considered  equally  with  those  of  others  would  lead  to  an  agricul- 
tural depression  that  would  soon  be  felt  by  merchants,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  other  professions. 

The  country  has  been  feeling  this  general  depression,  not  all  due, 
perhaps,  to  decreased  protection,  for  wise  men  attribute  it  in  part  at 
least  to  certain  other  causes  which  I  need  not  here  name,  but  we  ear- 
nestly plead  for  a  restoration  of  those  duties  on  imported  agricultural 
products  that  were  granted  in  the  McEjnley  bill. 

Further,  we  believe  there  should  be  an  increased  duty  on  live  stock. 
There  is  no  further  good  reason  for  the  admission  of  this  product  free, 
even  for  breeding  purposes.  We  can  produce  all  we  need.  We  sub- 
mit a  table  of  suggested  tariff  rates.    (Exhibit  A). 

D.  D.  Denise,  President^ 
Franklin  Dye,  Secretary^ 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  AffricuUure. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

TABLE  OF  PROPOSBD  TARIFF  RATES  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  NEW  JERSET  STATm  BOARD 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AnimaU, 

Horses  aud  males  per  head  (provided  that  horses  valued  at  $150  and  over 

shall  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem) $30. 00 

Cattle  more  than  one  year  old,  per  head 10.00 

One  year  old,  per  head 2.00 

Hogs  more  than  one  year  old,  per  head 2.00 

One  year  old  or  less,  per  head 1.00 

Sheep  one  year  old  or  more,  per  head 2.00 

One  year  old  or  less LOO 

All  other  live  animals  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ad  valorem,  20 

per  cent. 

Breadaiuffs. 

Barley,  per  bushel  of  48poands 30 

Buckwheat^  per  bushel  of  48  pounds 15 

Com  or  maize;  per  bushel,  56  pounds 15 
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Com  mealy  per  boehel  of  60  pounds $0.20 

Oats,  per  bnsliel  of  SO  poands 15 

Rye,  per  bushel  of  56  pounds 15 

Rye  flonr,  ad  valorem,  25  per  cent. 

Wheat, per  bushel  of  60  pounds 25 

Wheat  nour,  ad  valorem,  25  per  cent. 

Dairy  produota. 

Butter,  per  pound 06 

Cheese,  per  pouud 06 

Milk,  fresh,  per  gallon 06 

Field  produeti. 

Cabbages,  each 03 

Cider,  per  gallon 05 

Eggs,  per  dozen ^      .06 

Hay,  per  ton 5.00 

ODions,  per  bushel 40 

Potatoes,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds 25 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  commonly  known  as  nursery 

stock,  not  specially  provided  for,  ad  valorem  and  to  be  fumigated  to  destroy 

insects,  20  per  cent. 

Straw,  per  ton 4.00 

Peatmoss,  per  ton...... 2.00 

FruiU  and  nuts. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  per  bushel 20 

Grapes,  per  barrel,  or  3  cubic  feet  capacity  or  fractional  part  thereof 60 

Plums  and  prunes,  per  pound 02 

Pears,  green  or  ripe,  per  bushel 25 

Peaches,  per  basket,  half  bushel 15 

Meats, 

Bacon  and  hams,  per  pound 05 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  per  pound OS 

Lard,  per  pound 02 

Poultry  live,  per  pound 04 

Dressed,  per  pound 05 

Tallow,  per  pound 01 

T  H 70 
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SPIRITS. 

(Paragraphs  237-242.) 

Monday,  December  28^  1896. 
STATEMENT  OE  MB.  J.  B.  THOMPSOH,  OF  HAREODSBUEG,  KT. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Harrodsbnrg,  Ky.,  addressed  the  committee. 
He  said : 

I  appear  before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  mannfacturers  of 
liquors  aud  spirits  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that 
the  committee  in  its  consideration  of  the  measure  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented for  enactment  into  law  will  recommend  the  restoration  of  the 
duty  of  92.50  a  gallon  on  all  imported  liquors.  That  is  the  rate  at 
which  it  stood  under  the  McEanley  Act.  You  will  remember  how  it 
occurred  that  the  duty  was  cut  down  from  $2.50  a  gallon  under  the 
McKinley  Act  to  $1.80  a  gallon  under  what  is  known  as  the  Wilson  Act. 
It  was  iut^nded  that  the  duty  on  imported  liquors  should  be  double 
the  amount  of  internal  revenue  tax,  and  it  was  so  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  But  by  some  sort  of  process — I  do  not 
know  exactly  how,  or  whether  it  was  fair  or  unfair — the  internal-revenue 
tax  was  advanced  to  $1.10  a  gallon  on  domestic  goods  and  was  reduced 
to  $1.80  on  the  imported  goods. 

It  was  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
restore  the  duty  of  $2.50  a  gallon  on  imported  goods  when  the  tax  was 
advanced  on  the  domestic  product.  The  bill  having  gone  to  the 
Senate  and  having  been  passed  by  the  Senate  it  was  expected  that  the 
matter  should  be  corrected  in  conference.  However,  the  bill  never 
reached  the  committee  of  conference,  and  had  to  be  passed  by  the 
House  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  or  not  be  passed  at  all.  In  that  way 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  domestic  goods  was  advanced  20  cents  a 
gallon,  while  the  duty  on  imported  goods  was  reduced  by  70  cents  a 
gallon,  which  was  unfair  to  us. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  any  argument,  but 
will  present  the  matter  in  a  written  statement.  I  desire  to  ask 
on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  that  there  be  some 
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reciprocity  law  between  this  country  and  Canada.  The  Canadians  are 
allowed  to  bring. their  liquors  into  this  country  in  any  sort  of  package 
they  desire,  while  the  American  manufacturer  of  liquors  can  not  export 
his  goods  into  Canada  except  in  100-gallon  packages — that  is,  100 
imperial  gallons,  which  is  equal  to  about  120  proof  gallons.  We  want 
some  kind  of  reciprocal  arrangement  made  with  Canada  whereby  we 
can  be  protected  from  the  importation  of  Canadian  spirits  into  this 
country.  They  are  doctored,  adulterated,  and  fixed  up  and  brought  in 
at  about  80  per  cent  proof,  and  competition  has  become  so  sharp  and 
such  enormous  quantities  ot  Canandan  spirits  have  been  brought  in 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  consider  that  they  are  justly  and  fairly 
entitled  to  some  protection. 

I  should  like  to  file  a  statement  hereafter  setting  forth  this  matter 
more  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  statef 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  may  be  some  matters  connected  with  the 
administrative  features  of  the  internal-revenue  law  which  we  may  desire 
to  present  hereafter  if  the  committee  intends  to  pay  any  attention  what- 
ever to  the  internal  revenue  branch  of  the  matter. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  committee,  and  with  the  permission  as 
suggested  by  the  chairman  that  we  may  present  these  matters  to  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  1 1  th  of  January,  I  will  not  now  take  up  any  further 
time  of  the  committee  in  argument. 

The  Chairman.  If  yon  can  file  your  statement  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  11th  of  January  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  committee. 

Mr,  Thompson,  Yes;  I  will  try  to  have  it  in  by  Monday  next,  and  I 
think  I  can. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  the  custom  in  the  spirit  trade  dififerent  in  Canada 
from  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Have  you  not  such  trade  in  the  United  States  as 
calls  for  100- gallon  packages? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  not.  We  never  put  up  100-gallon  pack- 
ages except  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  for  some  points  within 
their  control.  For  Canada  we  have  to  repack  our  goods  at  consider- 
able expense  into  puncheons  which  contain  from  120  to  160  gallons. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Have  they  the  custom  of  having  bottled  spirits  in 
bondt 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  have  the  right  to  bottle  their  spirits  in  bond 
and  to  get  stamp  certificates  from  the  Government  as  to  their  quality 
and  genuineness.  That  right  we  have  not  in  this  country.  Their 
whisky  is  sold  here  as  genuine  whisky,  while  in  fact  it  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  an  imitation  of  whisky,  and  that,  too,  at  80  per  cent 
proof.  People  are  deceived  by  the  stamp,  and  therefore  buy  the  Cana- 
dian product  as  a  genuine  old  and  finished  whisky,  while'  it  may  not 
be  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  sort  of  whisky  is  imported  into  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  get  those  statistics.  The  impor- 
tation is  very  large.  And  not  only  that,  bnt  under  the  present  tariff 
they  are  filling  this  country  with  what  they  call  Scotch  whisky. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  What  is  thatt 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  call  it  Scotch  whisky.  It  is  now  very  laigely 
imported  and  consumed  in  this  country  as  a  finished  product  from 
Scotland.    This  was  not  so  before  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act.    Now 
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they  are  bringing  it  here,  and  the  country  is  being  flooded  with  it, 
very  mach  to  the  injnry  of  the  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Can  yoa  not  make  Scotch  whisky  in  Kentucky! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  can  make  an  imitation  of  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  not  this  Scotch  whisky  made  in  Canada f 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  think  it  is  imported  from  England  and  Scot- 
and.    The  burden  of  taxationlaid  on  the  domestic  goods  is  $1.10    a 

Sallon,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  500  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
uction.  That  tax  and  the  revenue  law  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
and  enforce  it,  so  as  to  protect  the  Government  from  fraudulent  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  distiUers  and  manufacturers,  puts  it  beyond  our 
power  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  we  otherwise  could.  It  puts  it  beyond 
our  power  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  making  of 
pure  alcohol  and  pure  spirits,  because  they  can  use  any  vegetable 
which  produces  pure  alcohol  and  pure  spirits,  and  we  can  not,  as  we 
are  restrained  by  the  internal-revenue  legislation  as  enforced  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

As  the  Government  demands  this  enormous  tax  of  more  than  500  per 
cent  on  domestic  spirits,  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  foreign  goods  be 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  it  may  be  reasonably  fair  to  us. 
We  would  not  be  at  all  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  duty  on 
imported  goods  provided  it  would  appear  that  any  action  would  be 
taken  by  tbe  committee  to  reduce  the  present  enormous  revenue  tax  on 
domestic  spirits  to  the  revenue  point.  But  whether  the  committee  will 
consider  the  question  of  internsd-revenue  taxes  or  not  we  do  not  know. 
The  present  internal-revenue  tax  is  far  from  what  we  call  a  revenue- 
producing  point.  We  can  demonstrate  all  these  facts  by  the  statistics 
ot  the  trade  and  by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

ADDITIOHAL  STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MS.  THOMPSOH. 

Washington,  January  6^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  distilled  spirits? 
we  desire  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
taxation  thereof  by  the  Government: 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  dealer, 
demands  a  reduction  of  the  tax  from  the  present  rate  of  $1.10  per 
proof  gallon,  which  is  above  the  revenue-producing  point,  to  at  least 
such  a  point  as  will  produce  the  most  revenue,  if  it  is  intended  or 
desirable  to  continue  to  raise  revenue  from  a  tax  laid  upon  this  subject- 
matter. 

That  it  is,  and  that  such  tax  will  be  continued  to  be  laid,  we  shall 
assume  to  be  a  fixed  policy  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  product  being  classed  as  a  pure  luxury,  and  the  tax  there- 
fore a  voluntary  contribution  paid  eventually  by  the  consumer  to  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

This  tax  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  war,  and  is  strictly  a 
war  tax;  but  as  the  same  necessity  exists  now  for  its  imposition  a«  did 
then  for  its  creation,  together  with  other  internal-revenue  taxes,  it  will, 
in  some  form,  remain  as  long  as  that  necessity  exists. 

We  assume  that  the  dominant  party  stands  committed  by  its  past 
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history,  its  platform,  and  the  declaration  of  its  leaders  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  wage-earner  against  any  competition  by  importa- 
tion of  labor's  products  from  abroad,  and  this  necessarily  includes  the 
protection  of  all  capital  employed  in  any  occupation  in  which  such 
labor  may  be  engaged;  for  such  capital  must  first  be  made  remunera- 
tive to  its  possessor  before  he  will  consent  to  share  its  profits  with  such 
labor,  and  in  view  of  this  it  becomes  important  to  consider  the  two 
systems  of  taxation — internal  revenue  and  the  tariff  duties — ^together, 
as  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  the  Government  fixes  the  rate  of 
such  taxation,  and  each  must  be  fixed  by  a  consideration  of  the  other. 

Without  entering  into  any  details  as  to  schedules,  the  principle  of 
protection,  when  thus  laid  down,  involves  the  restoration  of  the  duties 
upon  all  articles  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the  last  tariff  (Wilson 
bill),  which,  for  the  most  part,  included  raw  material  entering  into 
manufactured  products,  and  hence  a  reapportionment  of  the  rates  of 
duties  fixed  upon  the  manufactured  article  itself.  After  these  matters 
are  determined,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  much  shall  be  raised 
by  the  internal-revenue  taxes  so  as  to  produce  neither  a  deficit  nor  a 
surplus,  assuming  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  tariff  bill  is 
to  be  protection  as  well  as  revenue  T 

If  the  object  is  to  raise  revenue  by  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  then  we 
assert — and  can  conclusively  show  by  the  statistics  filed  herewith, 
which  are  approved  by  the  Oommissioner  of  Internal  BeTenne  as  cor- 
rect, and  are  found  in  the  appendix  filed  as  part  of  this  statement— 
that  the  present  tax  of  $1.10  per  gallon  is  beyond  the  revenue-prodac- 
ing  point;  that  is,  the  Government  receives  less  at  a  tax  rate  of  11.10 
per  gallon  than  it  did  at  the  tax  rate  of  90  cents  per  gallon,  and  less 
at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  gallon  than  it  did  at  a  tax  rate  of  70  cents 
per  gallon,  and  but  a  very  insignificant  sum  more  than  it  would  at  a 
tax  rate  of  50  cents  per  gallon. 

In  order  to  establish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  and  com- 
pare the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  showing  the  gross 
amount  received  under  each  rate  of  taxation  that  has  bcMi  imposed, 
ascertaining  the  population  during  the  time  it  was  imposed  and  col- 
lected, thereby  establishing  the  per  capita  consumption  under  each 
respective  tax  as  imposed.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  figures  verified 
and  proven  by  the  Department  to  be  approximately  correct,  in  the  cer- 
tificates and  tables  appended  h^eto. 

It  is  established  by  these  statistics  that  the  consumption  per  capita 
in  1860,  taken  from  the  census  of  that  year,  was  2.86  gallons,  when  no 
tax  whatever  was  imposed  or  collected  by  the  Government.  That  from 
July  1, 1862,  to  March  7, 1864,  eighteen  months,  under  a  tax  of  20  cents 
a  gallon,  the  consumption  was  2.51  gallons  per  capita.  From  December 
22, 1864,  to  July  20, 1868,  forty- three  months,  when  the  tax  was  increased 
to  92  per  gallon,  the  consumption  fell  to  0.30  of  a  gallon  per  capita. 
From  July  30, 1868,  to  June  6, 1872,  forty-eight  months,  when  the  tax 
was  reduced  to  50  cents  a  gallon,  the  consumption  rose  again  to  1.79 
gallons  per  capita.  From  June  6, 1872,  to  Mardi  3, 1875,  when  the 
tiax  was  increased  from  50  cents  to  70  cents  a  gallon,  the  consumption 
fell  from  1.79  gallons  to  1.65  gallons  per  capita.  From  March  3, 1875, 
to  August  28,  1894,  when  the  tax  was  again  increased  from  70  cents  to 
90  cents  a  gallon,  the  consumption  further  decreased  from  1.65  gallons 
to  1.27  gallons  per  capita. 

And,  again,  frt)m  August  28, 1894,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1896, 
when  the  tax  was  further  increased  from  90  cents  to  $1*10  a  gallon,  the 
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consnmption  decreased  iVom  1.27  tx)  0.95  of  a  gallon  x>^  capita.    This 
statemeut  condensed  into  a  table  shows  as  follows: 


Tax  per 
gallon. 

CoB8ump* 

tion  per 

eapita. 

$0.00 
.20 
.50 
.70 
.90 
1.10 
2.00 

Qmll&fa. 
2.8$ 
2.51 
1.79 
1.65 
1.27 
.95 
.30 

The  principle  which  is  recognized  an  applied  in  the  fixing  of  dnties 
on  imported  articles  for  the  protection  of  home  industries  that  the 
price  of  any  article  governs  and  increases  or  decreases  the  consnmp- 
tion, and  that  wherever  a  tax  is  laid  npon  snch  articles  such  tax  con- 
stitutes a  controlling  factor  in  fixing  its  price,  is  thus  fully  established 
here.  That  price  is  fixed  by  demand  and  supply,  and  demand  and  sup- 
ply by  consumption,  is  attested  by  the  observation  and  experience  of 
all.  If,  however,  the  facts  thus  exhibited  by  the  above  table  relating 
to  one  subject-matter  should  be  questioned  on  that  acconnt,  they  can 
be  further  illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  tax  and  consnmption 
oi'  malt  liquors,  as  shown  by  the  table  fixed  as  a  front  piece  to  the  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1895,  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  1867,  after  a  tax  of  9  L  per  barrel  had  been  imposed, 
was  only  5.30  gallons  per  capita. 

After  nearly  thirty  years,  the  tax  remaining  the  same^  91  a  barrel, 
the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has  coastandy  increased  not  only  in 
proportion  to  population,  but  far  in  excess  thereof,  and  is  now  15.16 
gallons  per  capita,  which  is  really  an  increase  per  capit<a  of  more  than 
500  per  cent,  if  the  year  of  1863  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  per  capita  con- 
sumption. The  number  of  gallons  which  was  consumed  in  1860,  before 
any  tax  was  laid,  was  only  36,361,708,  as  shown  by  Table  No.  142  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1886,  page  145,  while  from  the 
report  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  gallons  of  domestic  malt 
liquors  consumed  is  1,077,325,634.  This  tax,  being  moderate  and  light 
and  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  being  very  exorbitant,  nearly  1,000  per 
cent  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  has  tended  and  is  tending  to 
drive  consumption  to  this  subject-matter,  malt  liquors,  from  which,  in 
proportion  to  alcoholic  strength,  the  Government  derives  a  much  smaller 
revenue  than  from  the  consumption  of  a  subject-matter,  distilled  spirits, 
from  which  it  receives  an  enormous  revenue,  being  taxed  in  full  for  its 
alcoholic  strength;  for  except  from  the  facts  that  price  is  fixed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  levied,  which  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production,  and  of  favoritism  shown  by  legislation  for  the  one  subject- 
matter  over  the  other  in  taxation,  why  should  we  note  the  decrease  of 
per  capita  consumption  from  3.86  gallons  in  distilled  spirits  with  no 
tax,  to  0.30  of  a  gallon  per  capita  under  a  burdensome  tax  of  $2,  and 
the  increase  of  the  x>er  capita  consumption  of  the  other,  malt  liquors, 
wliich  was  not  taxed  in  1860,  from  36,361,708  gallons  to  1,077,325,634 
gallons,  when  a  tax  of  91  per  barrel  had  been  imposed  thereon,  all  of 
wliich  has  occurred  during  the  same  years  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  except  for  the  difference  in  proportionate  taxesf 

The  principle  that  price  regulates  demand  by  controlling  consump 
tion,  and  that  price  itself  is  governed  by  the  percentage  of  taxation, 
and  the  facts  being  established  as  above,  of  both  tax  and  per  capita,  it 
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only  remains  to  apply  these  priDciples  and  facts  to  the  sabject-matter 
under  consideration.  The  aggregate  popalation  is  known  and  fixed  by 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  shown  by  the  statements 
filed  with  this  report  and  for  1896,  is  71,263,000.  The  three  factors, 
percentage  of  taxation,  annual  per  capita  consumption,  and  aggregate 
amount  of  population,  being  known,  ex  vi  termini  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue to  be  received  by  the  Government  at  each  per  cent  of  taxation  is 
known,  for  it  is  ascertainable  in  but  one  way,  not  by  reason  or  by  argu- 
ment, but  by  a  simple  mathematical  calculation  which  can  be  made  by 
anyone,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


I  ; 


Popalation 
(1896). 

Per  capita 

con- 
sninption. 

Gallnus  con- 
Bunied. 

Tax  rate. 

Amount  of 
reveuae 
received. 

71, 263, 000 

71, 263,  000 

71, 263,  000 

71,268,000 

7i,  26:^,  000 
71. 263, 000 
71, 203, 000 

Galls. 
2.86 
2.51 
1.79 
1.05 
1.27 
.96 
.80 

202. 816, 180 

178. 770, 130 

127, 560,  770 

117,o88,$9o 

90, 504, 010 

68, 069,  663 

21, 378, 900 

10.20 

.50 

.70 

.90 

1.10 

2.00 

$25,  754, 026 
63, 780. 385 

82,408.866 
81, 45:^,  600 
74,876.519 
42,757.800 

It  therefore  appears  from  this  table  that  the  highest  point  of  revenue 
is  reached  when  the  rate  of  taxation  was  fixed  at  70  cents  per  proof 
gallon.  It  being  thus  demonstrated  to  a  mathematical  certainty  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  will  be  received  by  the  Government  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  70  cents  per  proof  gallon,  if  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  this  tax  is  revenue,  then  this  rate  of  taxation  must 
be  ailopted  as  the  only  means  to  reach  the  desired  end.  It  can 
not  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon,  for 
that  decreases  the  receipts,  nor  by  a  tax  of  90  cents  per  proof  gallon, 
for  that  likewise  decreases  the  receipts  of  the  Government. 

We  need  not  argue  that  increased  production  is  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturer,  if  there  is  a  fairly  remunerative  profit  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  the  business;  and  that  there  must  be  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if  the  business  is  to  be  continued,  is  self-evident,  for  no  one 
performs  the  labor,  endures  the  cares,  or  takes  the  risk  incident  thereto 
except  for  gain.  It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
would  be  a  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  A  reduction 
would  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  Government 
by  reason  of  an  increase  of  revenue  from  this  source.  It  would  also  be 
a  benefit  to  the  Government  in  this,  that  it  removes  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  inducement  held  out  by  the  higher  tax  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  tax  in  attempts  to 
defraud  the  Goverument  out  of  its  legitimate  revenues  arising  from 
consumption  by  illicit  distillation.  That  the  higher  the  tax  the  greater 
the  amount  and  number  of  fraudulent  transactions,  the  greater  the 
number  of  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions,  is  not  only  axiomatic,  but 
proven  by  the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  It  is  well 
known  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  that  under  the  $2  tax  the 
frauds  were  so  numerous,  the  transactions  so  gigantic,  the  parties 
engaging  therein  so  high  in  official  position,  the  conspiracy  so  far- 
reaching,  that  the  Government  was  almost  deprived  of  any  receipts 
from  this  source  of  revenue;  the  honest  manufacturer,  not  being  able 
to  compete  or  sell  in  a  market  where  fraudulent  spirits  were  freely  sold 
for  less  than  the  tax,  became  banknipt  and  was  forced  out  of  business; 
executive  officers  who  were  honest  in  intent  were  unable  to  cope 
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with  the  violators  of  the  law,  and  the  omrte  thamselyes  finally  brought 
into  disrepate,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  tax  in  1868  to  50 
cents  a  proof  gallon,  only  one-fourth  of  the  preceding  tax. 

An  immoderate  t>ax  not  only  appeals  strongly  to  the  dishonest 
instincts  of  the  individual,  but  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  article  to  be 
abstracted  in  order  that  he  may  appropriate  the  same  amount  of  gain, 
and  thereby  renders  detection  more  difficult.  An  examination  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue's  report,  1896,  page  27,  will  show 
that  in  1893,  under  a  tax  of  90  cents,  the  number  of  illicit  stills 
seized  by  the  Government  officers  was  only  806,  while  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1896,  under  a  $1.10  tax,  the  number  of  illicit  stills 
seized  was  1,905,  more  than  200  per  cent  increase  in  this  fraudulent 
practice  alone.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is  well  known,  although  no  data 
can  be  given  to  substantiate  it,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  frauds  occur 
in  the  returns  made  from  the  small  licensed  stills.  With  a  licensed 
capacity  of  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  day,  they  mash  anywhere 
from  ten  to  twenty,  and  return  only  the  product  of  that  for  which  they 
are  registered ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  a  large  scope  of  country, 
where  heretofore  large  quantities  of  honestly  made,  tax-paid  spirits 
were  marketed,  not  one  gallon  is  salable  now.  A  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  collection  of  the  tax  in  the  various  districts  as  shown  by  the  tables 
in  the  Commissioner's  report,  pages  398^99,  will  further  establish  these 
facts,  which  cost  is  outside  of  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  amount 
collected,  and  is  being  constantly  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  protect  the  revenues  and  prevent  frauds,  involving  the 
employment  and  pay  of  numbers  of  men,  who,  however  vigilant,  can 
only  succeed  in  a  qualified  way. 

The  conditions  of  this  country  are  not  favorable  to  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  an  exorbitant  or  high  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  what- 
ever may  be  urged  in  its  behalf  by  comparison  with  England  or  other 
countries.  They  are  small  in  extent,  densely  populated,  closely  and 
compactly  connected  by  all  tbe  modern  appliances  both  for  communi- 
cation and  travel,  while  ours  is  vast  in  extent,  sparsely  settled,  widely 
separated,  without  means  of  communication  or  travel,  with  vast  ranges 
of  bills  and  mountains,  densely  wooded,  in  which  the  illicit  distiller 
can  conceal  himself  and  if  discovered  and  pursued  too  frequently  turn 
upon  the  officers  and  kill  or  drive  them  away. 

Many  a  brave  and  valiant  deputy  has  fallen  the  victim  to  the  murder- 
ous aim  of  these  misguided  people,  who  assume  a  rebellious  hostility 
to  the  execution  of  these  laws  on  account  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
tax,  and  are  upheld  in  such  conduct  by  the  local  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  community.  Thus  it  is  that  the  law  is  not  enforced  alike 
in  all  sections,  and  in  some  it  is  contemptuously  disregarded.  Another 
fact  which  should  be  noted  is  this,  that  under  the  high  tax  of  |$1.10 
illicit  distillation  and  crimes  against  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  increased  wonderfully  in  that  section  of  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  which  is  much  more  populous 
than  the  mountainous  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  tax  is  so  high  that  the  laws  governing  its  collection 
can  not  be  fully  enforced  in  all  places,  it  is  best  that  such  tax  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  an  inducement  to  evade  its 
payment. 

If  it  is  best  for  the  Government,  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  also 
better  for  the  manufacturer,  to  reduce  the  tax,  the  question  is,  to  what 
XK)int  shall  it  be  reduced? 

We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  tax  of  $  1 .10  produces 
only  $74,876,519  per  annum.    Assuming  this  to  be  a  sum  satisfactory 
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to  the  GovernmeDt,  what  rate  of  taxation  below  that  will  prodaoe 
an  equal  samf  It  is  clear  that  70  cents  a  proof  gallon  will  not  only  do 
so,  bat  will  produce  $82,408,865,  which  is  $7,534,349  more  per  annum. 
We  ask  for  a  redaction  to  50  cents,  and  confidently  believe  that  with 
the  tax  fixed  at  50  cents  the  Government  will  receive  as  much  revenue 
as  it  has  ordinarily  done  at  90  cents  a  gallon,  and  more  than  at  $L10. 
It  mast  be  remembered  that  the  showing  made  by  the  tax  at  50  cents 
in  these  tables  is  not  altogether  fair  to  that  tax«  It  was  collected  from 
1808  to  1872,  a  period  while  the  currency  was  being  contrac;ted  day  after 
day  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  specie  payments,  and  during  a 
jieriod  of  unprecedented  business  depression,  culminating  in  the  panic 
of  1873,  and  while  the  reconstruction  acts  were  in  full  force  and  one- 
third  of  the  country  impoverished  and  prostrated  by  the  effects  of  the 
late  war,  destroying  its  power  to  purchase  and  consume.  The  con- 
sumption under  the  50-ceut  tax  in  comparison  with  the  consumption 
under  the  tax  of  90  cents  was  further  curtailed  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  that  time. 

In  this  basiuess,  as  in  all  others,  improved  machinery,  improved 
methods  of  business,  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  distillation  have 
increased  the  yield  from  about  2^  gallons  per  bushel  to  4^  gallons  per 
buHliel,  and  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  all  raw  materials  which  enter  so 
largely  into  the  cost  of  production  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gallon  of  spirits  from  45  cents  to  about  15  cents;  hence  the 
difference  in  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  after  being  manufactured 
could  be  put  upon  the  market  is  more  apparent  than  real.     It  is  not  the 
difference  between  a  50-cent  tax  and  a  90-cent  tax,  or  40  cents,  but  the 
difference  between  50  cents,  the  tax,  plus  the  cost  of  production,  45 
cents,  or  95  cents,  and  90  cents,  the  tax,  plus  15  cents,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  $1.05,  which  makes  only  ten  cents  difference;  while  now  the 
difference  would  be  50  cents  tax  plus  cost  of  production,  15  cent-s,  equal 
to  65  cents,  and  90  cents  tax  plus  15  cents  cost  of  production,  equal  to 
^  $1.05,  or  a  difference  of  40  cents;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the 

amount  or  market  price  of  the  two  articles  at  the  time  the  50  cents 
was  imposed,  while  apparently  40  cents  was  in  realty  only  10  cents, 
and  is  now  in  realty  40  cents.     This  of  itself  would  give  such  an 

I  1  increase  of  consumption  as  to  more  than  make  up  the  loss  from  a  reduc- 

tion of  tax. 

Again,  there  is  being  urged  now  by  some,  and  Congress  has  passed, 
what  is  known  as  a  free- alcohol  bill  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  various 
manufacturers  who  consume  large  quantities  of  spirits  as  raw  material 
in  the  production  of  their  articles,  and  which  bill  has  been  declared 
impracticable  of  execution  by  tlie  revenue  department,  it  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  frauds  that  the  spirits  which  are  to  be  with- 
drawn without  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  manufacturing  purjioses 
should  be  so  adulterated  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  use  thereafter  as 

!  I  a  beverage,  and  no  certain  process  or  way  having  yet  been  developed 

by  which  spirits  that  have  been  so  sophisticated  can  not  be  by  some 

■J  I  other  process  restored,  the  department  is  unwilling  that  this  avenue 

of  fraud  should  be  opened  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
upon  spirits.  Again,  if  such  provisions  were  practicable,  it  involves, 
necessarily,  supervision  and  control  by  the  Gk)vernment  of  the  business 
of  the  manufacturer  during  the  process  of  manufacturing,  which  is  so 
distasteful  to  most  of  the  manufacturers  to  be  benefited  that  they  would 
much  ))refer  to  pay  a  reasonable  tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon  and  be  free 
I  from  the  driay,  business  friction,  and  other  annoyances  incident  to  gov- 

ernmental supervision.  Most  of  such  manufacturers  produce  articles 
Heavily  protected  by  tariff  duties,  and  could,  therefore,  readily  stand  to 
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pay  the  50  cents  tax  without  complaint  and  without  burden.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  this  vexed  questiou  of  free  alcohol,  involving  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  controversy,  if  not  conflict,  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government,  would  be  permanently  eliminated. 

in  this  connection  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  quite  a 
number  of  instances,  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax  of  $1,10  per  gal- 
lon, the  Government  has  offered  for  sale  spirits  seized  for  nonpayment 
of  the  tax  and  could  not  get  bid  therefor  the  amount  of  the  tax.  This 
fact  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Internal  Kev- 
enue  iiureau.  This  fact  is  not  only  an  important  one,  but  very  potent, 
as  it  shows  either  that  the  tax  is  too  high  and  can  not  be  paid,  or  that 
in  the  place  where  the  spirits  were  offered  for  sale  the  market  was  so 
full  of  fraudulent  spirits  which  have  eluded  the  tax,  and  which  are  being 
used  and  consumed,  that  the  Government  receives  no  revenue  from  this 
subject  of  taxation  in  that  section.  The  last  is  the  true  and  correct 
theory ~  that  the  Government  is  being  defrauded  of  its  revenue,  and 
this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  decline  of  per  capita  consumption 
in  proportion  to  increase  of  tax,  for  while  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
relation  between  the  two  exists,  and  we  admit  that  it  does  exist,  but 
that  only  to  a  qualified  degree  it  is  real,  we  also  know  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fraudulent  spirits  increases  as  the  tax  is  increased,  which 
is  very  markedly  shown  when  the  tax  is  raised  to  $12,  and  which  dem- 
onstrates that  a  point  would  soon  be  reached,  if  the  tax  should  continue 
to  go  up,  at  which  revenue  to  the  Government  would  cease.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirits  would,  however,  progress,  but  it  would  be  the 
consumption  of  fraudulent  or  illicit  spirits.  It  can  not  be  seriously 
questioned  that  from  the  Government  receipts  and  the  per  capita  of 
0.30  of  a  gallon  under  the  $2  tax  more  than  twice  as  much  fraudulent 
spirits  was  consumed  as  there  was  returned  tax  paid.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  unsound  reasoning  to  say  that  the  consumption  can  be 
controlled,  except  in  a  qualified  sense,  by  taxation.  It  can  only  be 
controlled  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  reasonable  taxation,  for,  after  that 
point  is  passed,  the  illicit  distillation  and  fraud  begin  and  increase  with 
constantly  accelerating  force  as  the  tax  is  increas^. 

The  point  at  which  we  would  put,  therefore,  the  smallest  real,  not 
apparent,  amount  of  consumption  would  be  at  70  cents,  the  highest  rev- 
enue point;  or  at  50  cents,  a  revenue  point  almost  as  high,  but  with 
much  less  inducement  to  the  consumption  of  fraudulent  spirits.  The 
ilhcit  distiller  can  not  exist  under  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon,  but  can 
flourish  and  grow  rich  under  a  tax  of  $1.10  x>er  gallon.  Why  f  is  asked. 
Because  in  manufacturing  illicitly,  surrounded  by  all  the  uncertainties 
of  such  a  calling,  the  cost  of  his  grain,  the  expense  of  smuggling  it 
into  his  distillery,  the  ^'  hush  money  "  to  be  paid  to  spies,  the  decreased 
yield  on  account  of  these  uncertainties,  make  his  product  cost  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  spirits  made  in  open  daylight,  in  deference  to  the 
law.  It  must,  therefore,  cost  him  not  less  than  60  cents  a  gallon  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  he  must  get  not  less  than  90  cents  per  gallon  for  a  fair 
profit  for  his  labor  and  risk,  while  the  legitimate,  tax-paid  article  at  a 
50-cent  tax  can  be  made  and  sold  at  some  profit  for  75  cents  a  gallon. 
So,  instead  of  the  illicit  distiller  freezing  out  the  honest  and  legitimate 
distiUer,  as  is  now  being  done  under  the  $1.10  tax,  he  is  frozen  out  by 
the  honest  fellow  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  compete  in  price  for 
which  tax- paid  spirits  can  be  sold. 

Having  thus  explained  how  the  reduction  of  the  tax  to  50  cents  a 
gallon,  or  to  the  greatest  revenue-producing  point,  70  cents,  is  to  the 
Material  interest  of  the  Government  in  the  production  of  more  revenue 
t^u  it  is  now  receiving  at  the  higher  rate  of  taxation,  $1.10;  how  it 
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woald  decrease  the  cost  and  expense  of  collection  of  tlie  revenne  by 
obviating  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  an  army  of  officers,  dex>aty 
collectors,  and  others  to  detect,  arrest,  prosecute,  and  convict  the 
violators  of  the  provisions  of  tbe  law  to  prevent  fraud,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  it,  costing  both  money  and  often  blood,  and  yet  suc- 
ceeding only  in  part;  how  it  would  materially  benefit  the  honest  manu- 
facturer and  impede,  if  not  totally  destroy,  illicit  distilling,  are  there 
not  others  who  are  so  connected  with  this  business  that  their  intei*ests 
are  also  worthy  of  consideration  in  dealing  with  this  matter f  We 
allude  to  the  bankers  who  loan  and  have  loaned  large  sums  of  money 
to  these  manufacturers  and  now  bold  bypothecated  therefor  large  quan- 
tities of  their  products,  in  theshapeof  warehouse  receipts,  as  securities 
for  such  loans,  and  whose  solvency  is  bound  up  with,  and  in  a  measure 
dependent  upon,  the  prosperity  of  this  business.  In  some  localities  the 
bankers  are,  in  fact,  the  holders  of  the  whisky,  and  if  the  tax  is  not 
reduced  or  some  legislation  of  a  favorable  character  had  for  the  benefit 
of  what  is  known  as  pure  fine  whisky  made  for  aging  purposes,  quan- 
tities of  which  are  now  being  marketed  for  considerably  less  than  the 
original  cost  and  carriage,  it  must  in  tbe  end  involve  these  institutions, 
precipitating  rushes  and  panics,  beginning  with  them  and  continuing 
to  spread  until  it  covers  the  entire  country,  involving  again  in  all  the 
uncertainties  of  a  panic  a  now  long-sufi'ering  and  financially  afflicted 
people. 

In  the  interest  of  them,  then,  some  relief  from  this  useless  and  bur- 
densome rate  of  taxaticm,  which  produces  not  revenue  to  tbe  Govern- 
ment, because  it  has  been  shown  a  smaller  tax  would  produce  more 
revenue,  should  be  afforded.  Tbe  manufacturers  of  this  classof  whisky, 
known  as  fine  whisky  for  aging  purposes,  located  largely  in  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  since  the  imposition  of  this  increased  tax, 
in  1894,  of  91.10  per  gallon,  have  done  all  they  could  do  to  obviate  the 
troubles  arising  therefrom  and  to  anticipate  these  changed  conditions. 
They  have  cut  down  their  production  for  the  last  three  years  more  than 
50  per  cent,  and  this  year  have  ceased  production  altogether.  This  fact 
alone  should  appeal  strongly  to  your  committee  and  insure  a  full,  fair, 
and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  all  the  facts  herein  presented.  It  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  high  rate  of  taxation  is  injurious  to  tbe 
fruit  grower,  who,  under  a  moderate  tax  of  50  cents,  could  utilize  his 
apples,  grapes,  and  peaches  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  alcohol, 
which,  under  the  present  rate  of  $1.10,  must  be  a  total  loss,  rot  upon 
the  ground  and  go  to  waste.  Why  should  these  products  of  the  soil 
be  thus  virtually  destroyed  instead  of  being  converted  into  a  useful  and 

i  I  valuable  article,  adding  each  year  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  countryl 

I  I  No  other  nation  on  earth  is  so  prodigal  of  its  resources  as  ours. 

I  I  As  in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  one  herein  presented  there 

I  seems  to  be  at  times  a  want  of  information  relative  tbereto,  and  a  very 

;   I  great  amount  of  prejudice  in  dealing  therewith,  it  may  not  be  inappro- 

priate to  observe  the  cbara<iter  and  standing  of  the  people  engaged 
therein.    Tbe  manufacturers  of  distilled  spirits,  as  a  class,  are  men  of 
I  high  character  for  honesty  and  integrity,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  fair 

and  faithful  dealings  with  the  Government,  the  bankers,  and  the  business 
world.  Many  are  members  of  the  various  churches,  high  in  position  and 
of  good  standing  therein,  and  many  others  occupy  high  positions  sociallyi 
politically,  and  otherwise,  and  are  known  and  appreciated  for  their  gen- 
erosity, beneficent  charities,  and  other  good  works.  The  president  of 
a  bank  is  never  confounded  with  the  burglar  who  breaks  into  the  bank, 
nor  the  president  of  a  railrot^d  company  with  the  criminal  who  wrecks 
""be  train,  nor  should  the  manufacturer  of  distilled  spirits  be  associated 
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with  the  keeper  of  the  lowest  ''dive."  They  are  men  of  wealth  and 
business  affairs  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  this  business  for  the 
same  reason  and  from  the  same  motive  that  other  men  have  invested 
theirs  in  other  manufacturing  enterprines,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  cloth 
ing,  and  iron — for  purposes  of  gain.  It  is  a  legitimate  business  and 
enterprise,  and  they  have  invested  their  money  in  it  as  such ;  if  it  were 
not,  they  would  not  be  engaged  therein. 

Their  product,  like  all  other  legitimate  products,  is  intended  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind.  If  diverted  to  any  other  purpose  that  is 
not  useful  or  beneficial,  they  are  no  more  responsible  therefor  than  would 
be  the  manufacturer  of  a  rope  for  the  unlawful  hanging  of  a  person  by 
others  with  that  rope,  or  the  manufacturer  of  firearms  would  be  for  the 
murder  of  some  person  with  his  gun.  The  responsibility  for  misuse  is 
with  the  others  and  not  with  them. 

While  it  may  not  be  fully  apxireciated  by  all,  this  business  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  country,  employing  as  many  people  in 
its  manufacture  and  sale  and  as  closely  connected  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  any  other.  The  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  lands,  machinery,  structures,  and  plants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  business  can  not  fall  much  short  of  $150,000,000,  if  it  does  not  in 
fact  exceed  it.  The  annual  cost  of  its  manufactured  product  is  about 
$20,000,000,  and  the  tax  thereon  about  $80,000,()00—a  total  cost  of 
$100,000,000.  Being  the  mere  conversion  of  other  products  into  this 
matter,  its  whole  cost  of  $20,000,000  is  the  amount  paid  by  it  to  others^ 
labor.  This  gives  employment  to  the  laborer  who  raises  the  corn,  the 
rye,  the  barley  (malt),  and  other  products  of  the  farm — about  30,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  annum — which,  being  consumed  from  day  to  day, 
takes  the  surplus  from  ofi'  the  market  and  enhances  the  value  to  the 
producer  of  all  the  rest  of  his  products.  The  vast  amount  of  cooperage— 
nearly  2,000,000  barrels  per  annum — gives  employment  to  the  laborer 
who  fells  the  trees  and  rives  out  the  staves  in  the  woods;  to  the  railroads 
that  transport  this  timber  to  the  shops,  and  labor  to  the  cooper  in  manu- 
facturing the  barrels;  thus  employing  many  men  at  remunerative  wages. 
These  barrels  must  be  securely  hooped  with  iron,  and  large  quantities 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  which  benefits  the  laborer  in  the  mines,  and  at 
the  furnaces,  and  in  the  mills. 

The  labor  employed  at  the  distillery  and  the  furnishing  and  repairs 
of  machinery,  and  supply  of  new  machinery  for  worn-out  machinery,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  wages  of  labor.  Upon  the  refuse  or  slops, 
cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  and  fattened  for  market,  and  as  this  item  of 
feed  is  cheap  and  efficacious,  these  cattle  and  hogs  are  sold  at  lower 
rates,  and  thus  bring  down  the  cost  of  provisions  to  the  laborer.  The 
cost  of  production,  including  the  taxes,  makes  a  heavy  demand  upon 
the  banker  for  money,  and  enables  him  to  more  profitably  employ  his 
surplus  and  maintain  his  rate  of  interest.  The  transportation  lines  are 
heavily  employed  in  carrying  this  product  of  nearly  2,000,000  barrels 
per  annum  from  place  to  place,  for  which  they  receive  high  freight 
rates,  and  can  in  turn  pay  their  employees  reasonable  wages  for  their 
labor.  Thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  marketing  this  matter  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  wholesale  merchants,  brokers, 
and  retail  dealers,  more  than  250,000  being  thus  engaged,  and  allowing 
only  one  helper  for  each  so  engaged,  it  makes  an  army  of  laborers  thus 
employed.  I  can  imagine  of  no  greater  calamity  that  could  befall  a 
country  like  this  than  that  the  wheels  of  this  great  article  of  commerce 
should  cease  to  revolve.  The  thousands  of  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, turned  back  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  occupations,  already 
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overstocked  and  congested  with  other  labor,  wonld  entail  misery  and 
distress,  unspeakable,  upon  all.  So,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is,  in  its  vari- 
ous ramifications  and  connections,  one  of  the  most  extensive  business 
conne(;tions  of  the  entire  country,  and  worthy  of  a  fair,  candid,  and 
unprejudiced  consideration  and  of  the  best  thought  of  the  statesman. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  that  the  American  people,  the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  French — the  four  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  who  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  civilization,  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in 
commerce — are  the  greatest  consumers  of  this  stimulant,  and  their  con- 
dition compared  with  that  of  India,  China,  Turkey,  and  others  who  do 
not  use  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  is  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  startling  in 
efifect.  Is  it  that  the  ordinary  or  natural  stimulant  of  business,  the 
love  of  gain,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself,  or  does  mankind  need  an  artificial 
stimulant  to  call  forth  his  greatest  efforts  to  attain  the  highest  condi- 
tion for  material  goodf  There  must  be  some  cause  that  has  produced 
this  pleasing  effect. 

Again,  when  the  tax  was  advanced  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  gallon 
on  all  whisky  in  bond,  it  was  done  over  the  protest  of  the  manufacturer, 
who  claimed  he  had  a  contract  to  tax-pay  it  at  90  cents  and  had  given 
bond  to  do  so.  *  But  the  Government,  being  pressed  for  imm^iate 
revenue,  seized  upon  his  product  as  legitimate  prey,  disregarded  his 
protest,  and  laid  an  additional  tax  of  20  cents  on  all  whisky  in  bond. 
The  answer  to  his  objection  was  that  the  distiller  did  not  pay  the 
tax;  that  it  was  paid  by  the  consumer;  that  he  added  it  to  the  aelUng 
price,  and  only  advanced  it  for  the  time  being,  but  he  suffered  neverthe- 
less in  the  general  loss  and  depression  in  his  business. 

This  is  indeed  true  that  the  consumer  and  not  the  manufacturer  pays 
the  tax,  and  can  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  statement:  A  has  2  barrels 
of  whisky,  made  at  the  same  time;  one  is  in  bond  and  the  other  is  tax 
paid.  B  wishes  to  buy,  and  asks  A  what  he  will  take  a  gallon  for  a 
barrel  of  whisky.  A  says,  "Which  barrel t  I  will  take  20  cents  a 
gallon  for  the  one  in  bond  (not  tax  paid),  but  must  have  $1.30  for  the 
other,  which  is  tax  paid."  Whyf  13ecause  the  tax  paid  has  cost  him 
$1.10  (the  tax)  more,  which  he  has  advanced.  B  buys  the  tax  paid  at 
$1.30  and  pays  for  it;  then  A  has  not  paid  the  tax,  for  he  has  recovered 
it  back  from  B,  but  B  has  paid  it;  and  if  B  consumes  the  whisky  he 
has  finally  paid  it;  but  if  he  sells,  the  person  who  finally  consumes 
pays.  Therefore,  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  tax  paid,  which  is  added  to  the  price  in  bond;  if  at  $1.10,  the  price 
is  $1.30;  at  50-cent  tax  it  would  be  70;  and  a  reduction  of  taxes,  as  by 
some  erroneously  supposed,  gives  nothing  to  the  distiller,  nor  does  it 
take  anything  from  the  Government;  for  the  Government  can  never  get 
the  tax  except  on  consumption.  The  distiller  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
tax,  but  can  export  without  payment.  This  is  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion and  can  not  be  abridged.  If  consumption  should  cease  to-morrow 
and  no  more  whisky  be  demanded  for  use,  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  cease  to-morrow,  for  none  would  be  tax  paid ;  all  would  be 
exported.  So,  also,  if  all  the  whisky  in  bond  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  a  single  night,  it  would  not  affect  the  receipts  of  tlie  Government; 
for  other  would  be  made  to-morrow,  tax  paid,  and  take  it«  place. 

Therefore  a  reduction  of  tax  gives  nothing  to  the  distiller  on  whiskies 
in  bond,  and  the  only  advantage  to  the  distiller  is  the  same  advantage 
to  the  Government,  in  that  it  breaks  up  and  destroys  the  illicit  and 
fraudulent  distilling,  which  robs  the  Government  of  its  revenue  and  the 
honest  distiller  of  any  profit.  As  a  large  amount  of  these  spirits  was 
made  under  the  90-ccut  tax,  and  upon  which  the  tax  was  advanced 
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tttUl  m.  1^05,  by  13,540,883.4  ffallona,  the  deorease  being  difltribated  among 

!s  known  to  the  trade  as  follows: 

•  ra  w als  of—  Gtlloni, 

ky 7,821,839.2 

2,053,401.3 

466,418.9 

40,020.9 

71,109.4 

<  ologue  spirits 5,852,527.6 

16,295,117.8 

N  of— 

Oallons. 

113,195.9 

2,641,038 

^ 2,754,233.9 

13,540.883.4 

'  :>  gallons  (as  stated  bvthe  Chief  of  tho  Bureau  of  Statis- 
>])irlts  reimported  during  the  year  upon  payment  or  a 
:  t^'iiial -revenue  tax  be  added,  the  quantity  virtually  with- 
.•>us<-s  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  is  found  to  be 
.H)4.1  gallons  less  than  during  the  year  1895,  including 
.  t<'d  and  tax-paid  during  that  year, 
ithdrawals  of  spirits  from  general  bonded  warehouses 
•  lis  which  should  be  added  to  the  above,  making  the 
c  of  fruit  brandy,  withdrawn  from  bond  on  payment 
to  the  tax,  67,554,760.5  gallons,  or  20,232,794.5  gallons 
r:twn  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18%. 
ts  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  and  general 
^  )  or  ted  domestic  spirits  was  as  follows: 

$79,008,799.60 

74,310,236.55 


»"•     m^ 


4,698,562.95 

!  as  to  receipts  as  compared  with  withdrawals  is 
ider  the  act  of  August  28,  1894,  from  90  cents  per 


^""f  lief  of  the  Bureau  of  Stotistios  is  703,520.6  gal- 


lift» 


j_^^  ;j.30)  reported  by  him  as  collected  represents 

^ sent  rate  of  internal-revenue  tax)  on  703,120.3 

vr.  '    "        ^-        -  orstatement^  this  letter  quantity  is  given  in  this 
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Note  1. — The  abeve  table  is  made  up  from  statistios  obtaiDed  from  the  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Internal  Revenue's  report  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  to  popula- 
tion. The  fiscal  years  and  the  calendar  years  being  different,  we  have  attempted,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  separate  them  and  show  the  per  capita  consumption  for  each  fiscal 
year  under  each  percentage  of  taxation.  In  this  way  the  same  calendar  year  appears 
twice  in  the  same  fiscal  year,  part  of  the  calendar  year  being  nsed  to  make  up  the 
fiscal  year,  a  prox)ortionate  part  of  the  population  of  each  calendar  year  being  oaed. 

Note  2. — We  have  not  included  distilled  spirits  from  f^it«  in  our  estimatasy 
because  for  several  years  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  the  taxes  on  them  were  different 
from  the  taxes  imposed  on  distilled  spirits  from  other  materials.  The  quantities, 
however,  are  very  small  and  would  not  affect  the  general  average  or  change  the  per 
capita  in  any  way.  It  would  have  been  di£Scnlt  to  have  separated  them,  and,  for 
purposes  of  estimate,  they  are  wholly  immaterial. 

Note  3.— The  estimate  for  1860  is  based  on  the  census  of  that  year  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

[Extract  from  letter  of  CommiMioner  of  Internal  Beruine  as  to  aoonracy  of  forecotng  table.] 

Washinoton,  D.  C.y  January  8, 1S9T. 

Hon.  Walter  Eyans, 

House  of  Bepre4entat%ve9f  Washingt-on,  2>.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  certain  tables  of  statistios  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Thompson  for  use  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  upon  the  hear- 
ings now  in  progress  on  the  tariff  bill,  which  tables  I  have  examined  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  and  with  trifling  exceptions  have  found  the  computations  therein 
to  be  accurate. 

[Report  of  CktmmisBloner  of  Internal  Bevenne,  1880.] 
WITHDRAWALS  FOB  CONSUMPTION  DURING  THE  LAST  TWO  FISCAL  TKAB8. 

The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liqaors,  manufactured  tobacco,  anufP' 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  oleomargarine  on  which  tax  was  paid  daring  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  are  as  follows : 


Artidea  taxed. 


Spirita  distilled  from  apples,  peacbea,  and  grapes, 
pnllonfl 

Spirits  distilled  from  roMteriala  other  than  anples, 
peaches,  and  grapes eallons. 

Fermented  llqnors barrels . 

Cigars  and  cnoroots  weighing  over  3  pounds  per 
thonsand number. 

Cigarettes  weighing  not  over  8  pounds  per  thou- 
sand   number. 

Cigarettes  weighing  erer  8  pounds  per  thousand, 
number 

Snuff pounds. 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  amoking do... 

Oleomargarine do... 


Fiscal  year  ended 
June  80— 


1805. 


a  1,103, 703 

d  74, 453. 030 
33,5fl,411 

4,163,972,440 

3,827,403,780 

1, 073, 897 

10.831.474 

248,269,688 

53,264,670 


1896. 


el,  440, 810 

(167,039.010 
85,826.098 

4,237,755,943 

4,043,801,640 

1,407,097 

13.548.5M 

253,687,187 

47, 638, 778 


Inereaae. 


838.107 


2,264,687 

73,7K3,503 

714,087,860 

333,200 
1.717,125 
5,397,480 


7,418,120 


5,640,887 


a  includes  $526,813.21,  at  90  cents  per  gallon, 
e  Includes  $54.04,  at  90  cents  per  gallon. 


b  Includes  ^6,706,381.11,  at  90  oents  per  gallon. 
d  Inelndea  $3,973.57,  at  90  cents  per  galion. 


DECRBA8SD  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TAX-PAID  SPIBTTS. 


The  qnantity  of  tax-paid  spirits  (60,635,356.1  gallons)  withdrawn  from  distillery 
warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1896,  is  less  than  the  qnantity 
(74,176.239.6  gallons)  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year 
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ended  Jane  30, 1895,  by  13,540,883.4  ffallons,  the  decrease  being  distribnted  among 
the  different  kinds  known  to  the  trade  as  follows : 

Decrease  in  withdrawals  of —  OtDoiM. 

Bonrbon  whisky 7,821,639.2 

Rye  whisky 2,053,401.3 

Rum 456,418.9 

Gin 40,020.9 

High  wines 71,109.4 

Pure  neutral  or  cologne  spirits 5,852,527.6 

Total  decrease 16,295,117.8 

Increase  in  withdrawals  of— 

Gallons. 

Alcohol 113,195.9 

Misoellaneons 2,641,038 

Total  increase % 2,754,233.9 

Net  decrease 13,540,883.4 

If  the  quantity/  703,120.3  gallons  (as  stated  bv  the  Chief  of  tho  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics), of  exported  domestic  spirits  reimported  during  the  year  upon  payment  or  a 
oustoms  duty  equal  to  the  internal-revenue  tax  be  added,  the  quantity  virtually  with- 
drawn from  distillery  warehouses  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 18i!6,  is  found  to  be 
61,338,476.4  galions,or  14,440,164.1  gallons  less  than  during  the  year  1895,  including 
the  1,602,401  gallons  reimported  and  tax-paid  daring  that  year. 

There  were  also  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  spirits  from  general  bonded  warehouses 
amounting  to  6,216,284.1  gallons  which  should  be  added  to  the  above,  making  the 
total  domestic  spirits,  exclusive  of  fruit  brandy,  withdrawn  from  bond  on  payment 
of  the  tax,  or  of  a  duty  equal  to  the  tax,  67,554,760.5  gallons,  or  20,232,794.5  gallons 
less  than  the  quantity  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18%. 

The  tax  actually  paid  on  spirits  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  and  general 
bonded  warehouses  and  on  reimported  domestic  spirits  was  as  follows: 

Year  ended  June  30, 1894 $79,008,799.50 

Year  ended  June  30, 1896 74,310,236.55 

Decrease  in  1896 4,698,562.95 

The  relatively  favorable  showing  as  to  receipts  as  compared  with  withdrawals  is 
due  to  the  increased  rate  of  tax  under  the  act  of  August  28,  1894,  from  90  cents  per 
gallon  to  $1.10  per  gallon. 

iThe  quantity  as  stated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Stotistics  is  703,520.6  gal- 
Ions,  ')ut  the  amount  of  duty  ($773,432.30)  reported  by  him  as  collected  represents 
the  duty  at  $1.10  per  gallon  (the  present  rate  of  internal-revenue  tax)  on  703,120.3 
gallons  only.  To  ayoid  a  poeaible  ovarstatement^  this  latter  quantity  is  given  in  this 
plaoa. 
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[Report  of  CommiBSioner  of  Intemftl  Bevenae,  1888.] 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed  at  registered 
grain  distilleries,  arranged  by  States : 


I 


1 


SUtee. 


AlahMina 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

6eor|^ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico  . . . 
North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . 
South  CaroUna. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wiwonain 


Total. 


Cattle. 


Number 
fed. 


170 
68 


124 

26,491 

7,400 

21 

11,128 

15 

16 

2,300 

01 

345 


182 

66 

2,132 

29 

401 
21 
21 

836 


61,866 


'Increase  in  weight 


Total. 


Pounds. 
34,000 
6,600 


28,860 

7,060,008 

1.464,112 

515 

2,484,971 

3^«00 

8,000 

<>76,000 

16,780 

99,360 


35,340 

10,420 

547,389 

7,740 

83,900 

1,060 

500 

183,160 


12,686,706 


Average. 


Pounds. 
200 
97+ 


232+ 
266+ 
197+ 
24+ 
223+ 
200 
2U0 
250 
184+ 
288 


194+ 
157+ 
256+ 
266+ 
200+ 

60 

23+ 
219+ 


243+ 


Hogs. 


Number 
fed. 


1,500 

1,967 
20 

1,050 

122 

78 

23 

4,215 
25 
10 


1,810 


70 

3,155 

78 

3,261 

575 

2,481 

501 

420 


20,971 


Increase  in  weight. 


Total. 


Pounds. 

135,000 

132,119 

2,000 

70,395 

9,260 

9,160 

310 

452,577 

2,500 

1,500 


78,256 


700 
168,005 

10,300 
247,000 

46,585 
173, 763 

45,588 

15,050 


1,505,977 


Average. 


Pounds. 
90 
66+ 
100 

•7+ 
75+ 

117+ 
18+ 

107+ 

100 

150 


55+ 


10 
53+ 
132+ 
75+ 
81+ 
70+ 
77+ 
35+ 


Total 

increase  in 

weight 

of  cattle 

and  hogs. 


76+ 


Pou$%dM. 

160,000 

138,719 

2,000 

09,255 

7,060.268 

1,473,272 

825 

2,037.548 

5.500 

4.SO0 

575,000 

00.036 

99,360 

700 

204,245 

20,720 

794.398 

54.325 

257,663 

46.638 

15,550 

183,160 


14,231, 


.r 


Sumtnary. 

Number  of  cattle  fed  at  registered  grain  distilleries  in  the  United  States .         51, 865 

Total  increase  in  weight  of  cattle pounds..  12,686,705 

Average  increase  in  weight  of  cattle do 24S+ 

Number  of  hogs  fed  at  registered  grain  distilleries  in  the  United  States.         20, 971 

Total  increase  in  weight  of  hogs pounds . .     1, 595, 977 

Average  increase  in  weight  of  hogs do 76+ 

Total  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed 72,836 

Total  increase  in  weight  of  cattle  and  hogs i)onnds. .  14, 231, 682 

Average  increase  in  weight  of  cattle  and  hogs do 196+ 

Stills  seized  and  casualties  of  officers  and  employees  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
[Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1896.J 


1885. 

1886. 

1887.  '  1888. 

1889.  1  1880. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

18M. 

1885.     1896. 

Stills  soiled 

245 

1 

564 

456  '    518 

466 
2 
2 

583 

1 
1 

705 
1 
3 

852 
1 

806 
3 

1,016 

1,874    1.M5 
1   

Officers  or  employees 
killed 

1 
1 

Officers  or  employees 
wounded  .....««t,,^- 

1 

1 

2'         3 

1 

^1 

ii 

Is 

•  p 
i  -^ 

6  h 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  A.  A.  MAGLEAH,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Chicagk),  December  29 ^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

From  to-day's  Tribune  I  learn  that  a  Mr.  John  B.  Thompson,  jr.,  of 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  has  appeared  before  your  committee  regarding  the 
rate  of  duty  charged  on  imported  whiskies.  If  the  paper  quotes  him 
correctly,  he  is  reported  as  stating  that  the  quantity  of  Canadian  and 
Scotch  whiskies  imported  into  this  country  under  the  Wilson  bill  has 
proved  a  serious  menace  to  the  domestic  trade.  The  report  issued  by 
the  Canadian  government,  among  other  items,  covers  the  total  exx)orts 
of  whisky  from  Canada  during  the  past  year.  You  will  find  that  the 
entire  exports  only  amount  to  about  150,000  wine  gallons.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  government  report  are  imperial  gallons,  and  these  ship- 
ments were  made  not  alone  to  the  United  States,  but  to  various  points 
throughout  the  world.  I  would  also  advise  you  that  the  total  imports 
of  Scotch  whisky  do  not  exceed  these  figures,  and  I  would  respectfally 
suggest  that  this  quantity  is  certainly  not  a  menace  to  the  trade  in  the 
domestic  article. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  merely  that 
this  matter  might  be  put  before  you  in  the  proper  light.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  of  spurious  Canadian  and  Scotch  whiskies  sold  in 
the  United  States.  In  Canadian  whisky  alone  there  are  some  twenty 
different  imitations  of  the  two  leading  Canadian  brands,  all  purporting 
to  have  been  distilled  and  bottled  in  Canada,  but  which  are  all  put  up 
on  this  side  of  the  line  and  made  out  of  the  cheapest  class  of  whisky, 
and  as  they  are  all  about  80  or  85  per  cent  proof,  they  arfi  not  only 
defrauding  the  American  people,  but  they  are  deliberately  cheating  the 
Government  out  of  fully  100  per  cent  of  revenue,  as  this  whisky  only 
pays  about  90  cents  a  gallon,  whereas  it  should  pay  $1.80. 

Section  3449  is  supposed  to  cover  this  matter,  but  the  judges  in  the 
various  States  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  try  to  bring  par- 
ties to  justice  invariably  rule  that  it  does  not  cover  imitations  of 
imported  goods,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  without  some 
law  properly  enforced  against  imitations  any  increase  of  duty  will  only 
result  in  more  fraud  being  practiced  on  the  public.  Enforce  section 
3449  and  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  increase  the  Government  reve- 
nue on  imported  wines  and  liquors  fully  100  per  cent,  if  not  more,  and 
further  result  in  straight  goods  being  offered  for  sale. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  A.  Maclean. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  L.  SITTDEE,  OF  NEW  YORK  GIT7. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 


in  relation  to  tariff  questions,  and  on  that  account  I  have  not  come  pre- 
pared to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  internal-revenue  legislation, 
believing  that  that  would  belong  under  a  separate  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  today  is  entirely  in  relation  to  tariff 
questions. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  beg  to  present  the  following  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  in  the  projec^ted  tariff  bill: 

First.  A  similar  allowance  for  outage  during  the  bonded  period  on 
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imported  spirits  in  balk  as  that  granted  to  domestic  spirits.  I  believe 
that  that  is  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  I  trust  that  the  committee  will 
give  us  such  a  provision.  Believing  that  tarill'  is  solely  a  matter  of 
revenue,  and  that  no  advantage  whatever  should  be  given  either  to 
domestic  or  foreign  spirits,  but  that  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  should 
bo  fixed  at  exactly  that  point  which  will  produce  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  be  in  no  sense  be  protective — 

Second.  I  suggest  that  there  be  such  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  on 
imported  spirits  as  will  not  be  protective  nor  unduly  favoring  those 
goods  in  competition  with  domestic  production. 

Third.  In  regard  to  foreign  wines,  there  should  be  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  duty.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  duty  on  wines 
produces  the  greatest  revenue  to  be  derived  from  their  importation, 
does  not  protect  them  in  any  manner,  and  is  sufficient  protection  to  the 
domestic  product. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  Government  is  simply  defrauded  out  of 
the  difference  between  the  tax  on  domestic  spirits  and  the  duty  on 
imported  spirits  by  the  vast  number  of  counterfeits  now  on  the  mari^et; 
and  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  necessity  of 
a  penal  law  to  prevent  the  present  evil  of  counterfeiting  brands  of  for- 
eign wines  in  bottle.  Incidentally,  section  3440  of  the  internal-revenue 
law  permits  seizures  of  counterfeit  imported  goods,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  seizures  were  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
that  section.  We  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  into  a  tarifT  bill  which  will  cure  this  evil  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  wholesale  liquor  dealers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3449  permits  the  seizures  of  counterfeit  imported  goods  as 
well  as  of  counterfeit  domestic  goods,  but  it  does  not  prevent  those  goods 
from  being  sold  by  the  Treasury  Department.  That  sale  gives  the  pur- 
chasers alegal  right  to  sell  the  goods  again,  and,  consequently,  whatever 
legislation  is  enacted  on  the  subject  ought  to  prevent  the  reselling  of 
these  goods.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

SPIRITS  AND  WINES. 
STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  FEEBEEIGK  JACOBI,   OF  SAH  FEAHGISCO. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jacobi,  of  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee.   He  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  in  relation  to  the  matter  now 
before  the  committee  is  somewhat  different  from  the  position  held  by 
the  producers  of  native  wines,  and  I  wish  you  to  permit  me  to  read  a 
small  brief  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  wine  producers  of  California. 
It  is  as  follows : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  prodncers  of  native  wines,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  present  to  yoar  honorable  body  the  views  of  those  most  largely  inter- 
estedf  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  change  of  the  present  existing  duty  on  wines 
and  liquors.  In  advocating  this,  permit  us  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  foUowing 
facts,  namely : 

The  duty  on  wines  had  been  without  a  change  for  twelve  years  prior  to  the  Wil- 
son bill,  this  dut3'  being  50  cents  per  gallon  on  all  varieties  of  wines.  This  duty 
was  satisfactory  to  all  interested  parties,  and  evidently  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government,  as  no  change  was  ever  suggested. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  Wilson  bill  there  wrh  no  change  made  from  the  then  exist- 
ing duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  wine  and  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  on  spirits. 

It  was  not  to  have  ueen  expected  that  any  change  should  have  been  made,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  intended  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  as  wines  and 
spirits  have  always  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  of  all  conntries. 
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duties  upon  same  have  been  levied  even  where  free  trade  existed  upon  all  other 
commodities. 

When  the  bill,  however,  was  presented,  though  there  was  no  change  in  the  duty 
on  wines,  a  provision  was  introduced  to  the  effect  that  though  the  duty  on  wines  was 
supposed  to  be  50  cents  per  gallon,  this  duty  should  bo  in  no  instance  more  than  100 
per  cent  ad  valorem — in  other  words,  making  the  duty  very  indefinite,  and  consid- 
ering that  wines,  due  to  the  very  large  crops  in  Europe,  were  very  cheap,  the  case 
would  have  arisen  that  the  bulk  of  wine  imported  into  this  country  would  have  pos- 
sibly paid  from  6  to  8  cents  per  gallon  duty.  Besides  this,  as  artificial  wines  can  be 
made  at  almost  any  figure,  even  the  small  figure  of  6  or  8  cents  per  gallon  might  have 
been  still  further  reduced. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  determine  through  what  influence  and  at  whose  solicitation 
the  ad  valorem  clause  was  inserted  in  the  original  bill.  When  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  wine  and  spirit  line  agreed 
upon  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  not  exceeding  1|  percent  of  alcohol 
to  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  on  wines  of  a  higher  alcoholic  stren^h,  up  to  22  per  cent,  to 
50  cents  per  gallon 

They  likewise  agreed  to  favor  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits  h^m  the  then 
existing  duty  of  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  to  $1.80  per  proof  gallon,  which  was  then 
double  the  amount  of  the  internal-revenue  tax. 

We  mention  the  above  facts  to  prove  the  assertion  that  there  was  no  necessity  of 
reducing  the  former  duties.  On  the  contrary,  however,  not  only  the  former  duties 
were  reduced  to  the  present  figures,  but  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  domestic  liquors 
was  advanced  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  proof  gallon,  thus  making  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  tax  and  tHe  duty  so  much  smaller.  The  result  was  that  the 
receipts  of  tax  on  domestic  spirits  materially  decreased,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  receipts  of  duty  on  imported  liquors. 

We  advocate,  therefore,  a  change  from  the  present  duty  to  the  duty  existing  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law.  In  other  words,  we  favor  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  gallon  on  wines,  and  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  on  all  kinds  of  spirits.  That  this  is 
not  advocated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  native  wines  or  exacting  a 
larger  profit  on  same  is  easily  gathered  from  the  following  facts: 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  native  wines  are  absorbed  by  the  x>oorer  classes 
on  account  of  their  cheapness. 

A  material  advance  in  price  of  our  home  product  would  largely  curtail  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  plainly  in  the  interesta  of  those  concerned  in  the  industry  to  keep  the 
price  low  and  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes.  To  cultivate  the  taste  for 
wine  among  the  masses  is  certainly  a  desirable  end  to  be  attained. 

Pure  wine  is  beneficial  to  health  and  promotes  sobriety. 

The  result  of  replacing  the  duties  to  the  old  figures  will  be  an  increase  of  revenue 
to  the  Government,  for  though  the  importation  may  decrease  to  an  extent  in  quan- 
tity the  higher  rate  of  duty  will  increase  the  net  receipts  of  the  Government. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  better  varieties  of  European  wines  and  liquors, 
and  the  consumption  of  such  goods,  especially  by  the  wealthy,  will  continue, 
though  the  duty  is  increased  to  even  a  higher  figure  than  suggested  by  us. 

The  result  of  a  higher  duty  will  be  in  diminishing  the  importation  *of  the  poorer 
class  of  European  wines  and  liquors,  however,  which  are  manufactured  and  adulter- 
ated goods  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  German  Government,  as  yon  are  aware,  is 
making  an  investigation  now  as  to  adulterated  wines,  as  this  branch  of  the  wine 
industry  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  our  lower  duty  on  wines  and  liquors. 

These  goods,  due  to  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  come  into  competition  with  our 
domestic  wines  and  liquors,  and  though  the  quality  is  inferior  the  fact  of  snob 
goods  bearing  a  foreign  stamp  gives  them  a  market,  due  to  a  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  certain  buyers  in  favor  of  goods  bearing  foreign  labels  and  stamps. 

The  result  is  that  the  consumption  of  domestic  wines  and  licj^uors  has  been  affected 
by  such  goods.    If  necessary,  we  cnn  cite  instances  as  to  the  liquors  imported  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  such  liquors  being  simply  flavored  spirits,  bnt,  due  to  the 
import  stamp  on  the  packages  of  same,  interfering  with  the  consumption  of  pure 
domestic  spirits. 

It  is  to  be  surmised  from  correspondence  appearing  in  various  papers  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  extend  reciprocity  privileges  also  to  cover  wines  imported  from 
countries  that  may  possibly  give  us  tariff  concessions.  Though  the  general  propo- 
sition of  reciprocity  may  meet  with  favorable  consideration  by  our  Government,  we 
are  positive  that  it  is  not  advantageons  to  extend  same  to  wines  and  liquors,  and  for 
the  following;  reasons: 

Firstly,  wines  and  liquors  have  always  been  and  are  to<day  a  source  of  revenue 
to  all  countries,  however  lenient  their  tariff  laws  may  be  in  reference  to  other 
commodities. 

Secondly,  all  wine-producing  countries,  however  low  their  rates  of  duty  may  been 
other  commodities,  have  invariably  placed  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  wines  and  liquors, 

J  particularly  when  such  countries  are  themselves  producers  of  wines  and  liquors.    This 
or  the  purpose  of  fostering  an  industry  which  i8  not  only  a  direct  financial  benefit 
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to  a  conntry,  but  has,  as  far  as  wines  are  concerned,  a  civilizing  influence  on  the 
community  where  same  are  consumed. 

Thirdly,  it  is  difficult,  in  the  exportation  of  wines  from  any  country,  to  determine 
whether  such  wines  are  really  the  product  of  that  country,  and  thus  by  reciprocity 
treaty  with  one  country  you  may  indirectly  be  extending  privileges  to  nations  not 
entitled  thereto. 

To  illustrate  this :  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  can  be  easily  sabstantiated,  that 
France,  which  is  the  largest  wine-producing  country  in  the  world,  imports  consider- 
ably more  than  it  exports,  thus  proving  that  the  nome  consumption  of  France  is 
greater  than  its  production.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  reciprocal  privileges  being 
extended  to  France,  as  far  as  wines  are  concerned,  the  conditions  may  be  that  we 
would  be  indirectly  benefiting  other  countries  who  are  not  extending  any  extra 
facilities  or  advantages  to  us,  or  who  may  possibly  have  laid  restrictions  on  some  of 
onr  own  products.    We  dwell  upon  thiH  fact  more  particularly,  as  we  believe  that 

Srior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  it  was  through  the  eflbrts  of  the  French 
rovernment,  or  its  representatives,  that  an  ad  valorem  clause  was  surreptitiously 
put  in,  but  wisely  witndrawn,  from  the  draft  of  the  present  Wilson  bill. 

We,  therefore,  in  suggesting  an  advance  to  the  former  duties,  do  not  dwell  upon 
this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  solely  urgin^^  a  protection  of  our  industry,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  interference  in  the  sale  of  onr  goods  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  inferior  foreign  products  which  are  handled  here,  due  to  a  disproportionate 
low  duty  on  such  goods. 

The  change  of  duty,  therefore,  we  think  will  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  a  protection  to  the  purchaser  of  domestic  wines  and  spirits,  and  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  the  better  varieties  of  European  goods,  as  against 
the  large  quantity  of  adulterated  and  manufactured  goods  now  imported. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Frowenfkld, 
P.  L.  Crovat, 

F.  Jagobi, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Jacob!  added:  I  beg  to  state  that  although  we  dwell  on  the  fact 
in  the  paper  which  I  have  read  that  an  increase  of  duty  is  not  impera- 
tively necessary,  still  domestic  wines  are  selling  (certain  varieties  of 
them)  at  a  lower  figure  than  even  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  shows 
that  we  are  not  interfered  with  in  regard  to  these  lower  grades  of  wine. 
But  in  regard  to  the  better  qualities  we  want  a  duty  of  60  cents  a  gal- 
Ion  on  dear  wines,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  cultivate  that  class  of  wines  and 
to  age  them,  all  of  which  is  done  in  Europe  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
can  be  done  here. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  What  is  the  duty  on  that  class  of  wines  now! 

Mr.  Jacobi.  Thirty  cents  a  gallon.  With  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon we  will  be  able  to  age  our  wines  and  make  the  best  varieties  and 
to  build  up  a  trade  for  ourselves.  To-day  the  cost  of  our  labor  and 
the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  wine  making  is  higher  than  in 
foreign  countries.  We  are  not  asking  too  much,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  raise  the  price  of  our  wines  indefinitely,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bulk  of  our  wines  is  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  want  the  tax  on  spirits  reduced  to  90  cents  a 
gallon! 

Mr.  Jacobi.  Yes;  if  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  is  retained  at  $1.80. 
There  will  be  a  brief  filed  showing  that  since  the  enactment  of  the 
present  law  reducing  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  and  increasing  the 
tax  on  domestic  spirits  there  has  been  a  loss  to  the  Government  of 
$270,000  in  the  State  of  California.  That  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  spirits. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  rate  do  you  want  to  have  the  duty  increased 
to  now! 

Mr.  Jacobi.  We  ask  the  replacement  of  the  old  duty  of  60  cents  a 
gallon  on  all  varieties  of  wine. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  of  your  wines  now! 

Mr.  Jacobi.  That  depends  on  the  grade  of  wine. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  price  of  your  highest  grade  of  wine! 
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Mr.  Jagobi.  We  have  wines  selliug  as  high  as  90  cents  to  $1  a  gal- 
lon, and  we  have  wines  selling  as  low  as  25  cents. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  the  average  would  be  about  what! 

Mr.  Jagobi.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  what  the  average  would  be. 
The  greatest  consumption  is  of  wines  of  the  lowest  class. 

Mr.  MgMillin.  A  duty  of  50  cents  a  gallon  on  wines  selling  at  90 
cents  a  gallon  would  be  more  than  60  per  cent! 

Mr.  Jagobi.  Yes;  but  the  bulk  of  our  wines  is  being  sold  at  fix>m  25 
to  30  cents  a  gallon. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HB.  P.  L.  GEOVAT,  OF  HEW  TORE,  9.  Y. 

« 

New  York,  December  23. 1896, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

For  your  information,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  your  fulfilling  your 
duties  in  framing  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  for  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  the  State  of  California,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few 
statements  which  we  trust  will  enlighten  you  and  tend  to  protect  the 
California  wine  growers  and  brandy  distillers,  in  order  that  such  pro- 
tection will  allow  the  wine  growers  to  continue  to  develop  this  industry, 
which  has  been  handicapped  by  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  biU. 
First  the  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  revenue  tax  on  foreign  brandy  70 
cents  per  gallon,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  tax  on  spirits  20 
cents  per  gallon,  which  is  virtually  90  cents  per  gallon  in  favor  of  the  for- 
l  eign  manufacturers.    Eeducing  these  figures  has  opened  up  a  large 

increase  of  importations  of  cheap  foreign  brandy  and  forced  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  to  sell  his  product  at  the  same  figures,  tax  paid,  as  he  sold 
the  goods  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill  being  in  effect,  thereby 
forcing  the  grower  to  absorb  and  lose  20  cents  per  gallon  on  all  sales 
since  the  date  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Under  these  adverse  circumstances 
the  grower  was  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  stop  the  distillation  of  brandy. 
Our  vineyard  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  We  have  3,860  acres  in  vines, 
which  were  selected  from  the  best  vineyards  in  France,  and  ne-arly  two 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  expended  by  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stan- 
ford to  produce  a  braudy  from  pure  wiues.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  show  and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  could  produce  as  good  an  arti- 
cle as  is  i)roduced  in  the  great  brandy  districts  of  Europe.  By  distilling 
our  brandy  from  pure  sound  wine,  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose. 
You  may  not  be  aware  that  a  large  percentage  of  brandy  imported  into 
this  country  is  made  from  potato  spirits,  wine  lees,  and  pomace.  These 
latter  ingredients  are  the  refuse  from  the  grapes.  Wo  throw  this  refuse 
away,  as  we  consider  it  rank  poison  and  unwholesome.  For  the  past 
two  years  our  stills  have  been  idle. 

Our  usual  output  is  about  150,000  gallons  per  annum,  which  brought 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  $135,000  per  year.  The  Wilson  bill  cost 
the  Government  $270,000  for  the  past  two  years  from  us  alone,  and  this 
loss  comes  i  mmediately  after  the  law  became  operative.  We  understand 
that  the  total  output  of  brandy  in  the  State  of  California  will  be  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  product  of  the  year  previous  to  the  Wilson  bill 
We  have  5,700  barrels  of  brandy  in  Europe.  French  experts  have 
acknowledged  our  brandy  as  being  excellent.  We  can  not  get  our 
product  on  the  French  market,  for  the  reason  that  France  protects  its 
growers  and  shuts  the  door  to  outsiders  and  quietly  unlpads  their 
unsaleable  product  on  the  kind  Americans,  whose  doors  are  open  to 
them  and  who  think  that  if  brandy  comes  from  a  foreign  country  that 
it  surely  must  be  good,  and  we  get  for  consumption  what  they  can  not 
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disi)ose  of  in  their  own  conntry,  and  is  a  preparation  which  is  made 
especially  for  this  market.  Investigation  will  show  you  that  the  poor- 
est quality  of  French  coguac  finds  its  way  to  this  country.  Stuff  that 
is  doctored  by  foreigners  who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  mixing,  and  their 
mixtures,  which  cost  them  very  little,  are  sold  in  competition  with  the 
pure  ethers  of  wine,  which  is  pure  brandy,  and  made  by  the  American 
grower  who  is  trying  to  give  the  public  pure  goods.  The  revenue 
department  will  verify  our  statements  regarding  the  production  of 
brandy  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibition  tariff, 
but  sincerely  hope  that  the  old  rate  of  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  be  restored. 
This  would  keep  the  cheap  and  inferior  grades  of  brandy  from  our 
market  and  would  put  us  in  position  to  compete  with  better  grades  of 
foreign  brandy  on  equal  terms.  Brandy's  value  is  determined  prin- 
cipally by  its  age.  Our  laws  protect  the  purchaser  from  the  fact  that 
the  vintage  of  the  brandy  is  inscribed  upon  each  package  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  brandy  he  is  buy- 
ing. The  foreigner  can  cut  any  age  he  desires  on  his  packages  and 
the  purchaser  has  to  take  his  word  as  to  the  age,  and  our  experience 
has  been  that  ten  years  is  a  nominal  increase  for  a  foreigner  to  date 
back  his  brandy. 

Of  far  more  interest  to  the  American  grape  grower  is  the  wine 
industry.  Look  back  for  the  past  two  years  and  ask,  Why  is  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  crop  so  short?  You  will  find  that  thousands  of  acres  of 
vineyards  throughout  the  State  have  been  abandoned,  the  vines  have 
been  neglected,  and  a  great  many  vineyards  torn  up.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  heavy  importations  of  cheap  foreign  wines,  which  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  under  the  cloak  of  an  imported  revenue 
stamp  and  sold  at  such  prices  that  the  poor  American  grower  could  not 
meet  the  competition.  It  takes  the  American  wines  three  years  to 
mature.  The  evaporation  and  loss  in  racking  the  wines  costs  the  pro- 
ducer so  much  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  living,  much  less 
a  profit,  forces  him  in  debt,  and  with  interest  eating  him  body  and 
soul  the  result  is  found  in  abandoned  vineyards  and  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  and,  oh,  how  many  sad  cases  of  this  kind  can  you  find  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  present  30-cent  rate  on  wine  admits  the  most  inferior 
wines  to  this  market,  where  they  are  blended  with  a  wine  wash  made 
by  fermenting  cheap  raisins.  Old  imported  casks  are  at  a  premium 
and  they  are  used  to  be  filled  with  this  base  concoction  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  as  imported,  and  is  so  proven  from  the  fact  that  the  wine  is 
in  imported  package. 

There  are  a  great  many  facts  regarding  the  why  and  wherefore  that 
a  duty  should  be  fixed  on  irai)orted  wines  that  the  producer  of 
American  wines  can  only  become  aware  of,  because  he  is  brought  in 
direct  contact  from  competition.  For  wines  we  also  do  not  ask  a  duty 
to  be  prohibitive.  We  ask  for  50  cents  a  gallon  as  the  amount;  that 
we  think  should  be  a  fair  rate.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  results  with 
our  production  against  the  better  grades  of  imported  wines,  as  those 
who  have  means  will  buy  as  much  as  ever.  It  is  the  iniquitous  cheap 
article  that  is  foisted  on  the  unsophisticated  American  that  we  desire 
to  be  kept  by  our  foreign  neighbors  for  their  own  consumption  and  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  them  in  our  own  home  with  our  pure  wine, 
against  such  pure  wine  as  they  might  send  with  a  duty  of  50  cents  per 
gallon,  and  have  our  Government  be  as  zealous  for  their  subjects'  wel- 
fare as  foreign  countries  are. 

P.  L.  Crovat, 
General  Eastern  Manager 
"  Senator  Leland  Stanford- a^^  Vina  Vineyard  and  Bietillery. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  WIHE  AHD  SPIRIT  TEADEES'  SOCIETT 

Office  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society, 

New  York^  December  26,  1896, 
GoioaTTEE  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders' 
Society,  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  following  rates  of  daty  for 
the  consideration  of  your  committee: 

(1)  Specific  duties. — We  earnestly  recommend  that  specific  rates  of 
duty  be  imposed  in  all  cases  on  all  merchandise  covered  by  Schedule 
H  of  the  present  tariff.  In  those  cases  in  which  such  rates  were 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  this  society  in  1875,  the  system  has  worked 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  the  trade,  and  the  con- 
sumer. There  has  been  a  manifest  and  marked  improvement  in  the 
average  quality  and  purity  of  the  wines  and  spirits  imported.  There 
has  been  no  necessity  for  bringing  suits  for  undervaluation,  and  none 
have  been  brought,  and  the  cost  of  collection  has  been  much  reduced. 

The  specific  duty  puts  all  importers  on  an  equal  footing,  whereas 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  honest  merchant  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unprincipled  dealer  who  imports  in  small  lots  and  takes  the  chances  of 
entering  his  goods  at  lower  values. 

(2)  Spirits  (brandy,  whisky,  gin,  rum,  cordials,  etc.). — Present  rate  of 
duty  (act  of  1894),  $1.80  per  proof  gallon.  Proposed  rate  of  duty, 
in  casks,  $1.50  per  proof  gallon  and  at  a  proportionate  rate  in  glass  or 
jugs. 

We  believe  that  if  the  rate  proposed  b^^  us  is  adopted,  the  importa- 
tions will  increase  and  the  revenue  will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  the  past 
three  years,  which  averaged  $2,555,603,  and  was  equal  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  136  per  cent. 

The  importations  under  the  duty  of  $1.80  per  gallon  show  a  gradual 
increase  over  a  higher  rate  of  duty  ($2.50  per  proof  gallon,  act  of  1890), 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  business  resumes  its  normal  condi- 
tion the  quantity  imported  will  be  very  much  larger  than  in  1895-96, 
when  it  was  1,457,242  gallons,  which  is  the  greatest  since  1890-91. 

The  duty  of  $1.50  per  gallon  will  bring  the  greatest  revenue,  and  if 
the  rate  of  tax  on  domestic  spirits  is  reduced  to  the  same  basis  it  will 
result  in  largely  increasing  the  revenue  and  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distill- 
ing and  fraudulent  imitations. 

The  fact  that  a  revenue  tax  on  domestic  spirits  and  a  corresponding 
customs  duty  on  imported  spirits  in  excess  of  the  highest  revenne-pso- 
ducing  point  cause  frauds  on  the  Government  far  in  excess  of  any 
sum  gained  by  the  imposition  of  such  high  tax  or  duty  is  so  well  con- 
firmed by  experience  as  to  need  no  argument. 

(3)  Sparkling  tvines  (champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines). — Pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  (act  of  1890),  $8  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles  and 
proportionate  rates  on  other  size  bottles,  with  a  duty  of  three-quarters 
of  1  x>er  cent  a  pound  on  the  weight  of  the  bottles,  which  is  equal  to  21 
cents  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles,  or  $8.21  per  case.  Proposed 
rate  of  duty,  $6  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles  and  no  separate  or 
additional  duty  on  the  glass. 

The  rate  of  $6  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles  was  established  in 
1864,  and  has  since,  ii'om  time  to  time,  been  agreed  upon  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  wines  and  the  importers  of  wines,  as  having  fur- 
nished ample  protection  to  the  American  article.  It  was  changed  in 
1883  to  $7,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Brown  of  Georgia,  on  the  theory 
that  champagne  being  a  Ymil^wty  \t  should  pay  the  highest  rate  of  datgr 
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Gongress  could  be  indaced  to  impose.  This,  however,  was  done  entirely 
on  his  own  motion  without  any  suggestion  from  the  domestic  producers, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  during  a  period  of  great  confusion,  and  was, 
we  consider,  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  a  reference 
to  the  record  of  that  date  will,  we  think,  sufficiently  show.  This  rate 
remained  in  force  until  1890,  when  the  House  passed  the  McKiuley  bill, 
which  increased  the  rates  of  duty  on  many  articles,  but  did  not  include 
champagne,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently  taxed.  When  this 
bill  reached  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee,  in  consequence  of  a 
demand  from  a  certain  class  who  considered  champagne  one  of  the 

freatest  luxuries,  decided  it  was  a  political  necessity  to  increase  the  rate 
1  a  case,  making  the  present  duty  of  $8  per  dozen. 

The  increase  of  $2  per  case  having  been  added  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
champagne  and  sparkling  wines  by  outside  influences,  we  ask  to  have 
the  original  rate  of  $6  per  dozen  restored,  as  we  believe  it  will  largely 
increase  the  imports  and  gradually  increase  the  receipts.  It  will  also 
benefit  the  trade,  as  it  will  take  less  capital  to  conduct  the  busiuess, 
which  is  already  so  hampered  by  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
it  that  there  is  comparatively  very  little  profit  to  the  American  merchant. 

The  importations  since  1870  have  increased  about  16  per  cent,  whereas 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  have  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing this  period,  showing  that,  although  champagne  is  used  more  than 
any  other  wine  on  festive  occasions,  the  consumption  has  not  kept  pace 
with  this  development. 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  ready  for  consumption  can 
only  be  transported  in  glass,  and,  as  the  duty  is  assessed  at  a  high  rate, 
we  claim  that  no  separate  or  additional  duty  should  be  put  on  the  bottles. 

(4)  Still  wines, 

(5)  Vermuth^  ginger  wine^  or  ginger  cordiaL — Present  rate  of  duty 
(act  of  1894) :  In  casks  containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol, 
30  cents  per  gallon;  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol,  50  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  1  dozen  so- 
called  quart  bottles  or  jugs,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  proportionate  rates  for 
other  sizes,  and  no  separate  or  additional  duty  on  the  glass. 

The  present  duty  on  these  articles  is  acceptable  to  the  trade,  and,  con- 
sidering the  general  depression  in  business,  is  producing  a  good  revenue, 
the  duty  on  still  wines  in  bulk  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1896  being  $1,042,251, 
the  average  value  of  the  wines  entered  at  the  duty  of  30  cents  per 
gallon  being  65  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  average  value  of  those  entered 
at  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  being  73  cents  per  gallon. 

We  request  that  no  change  be  made. 

(6)  Malt  liguors. 

(7)  McUt  extract — Present  rate  of  duty  (act  of  1894) :  In  casks,  16 
cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  no  separate 
or  additional  duty  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

No  change  proposed. 

(8)  Cherry  juice,  prune  juice^  prune  wine, — Present  rate  of  duty  (act 
of  1894) :  Containing  18  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  50  cents  per 
gallon ;  if  containing  more  than  18  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  $1.80 
per  gallon. 

This  article  is  not  generally  imported  by  the  wine  and  spirit  import- 
ers, but  has  been  classed  with  wines  and  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  still  wines  in  bulk,  as  it  contains  about  seventeen-eighteenths 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  We  annex  a  letter  of  Messrs.  H.  Batjer  &  Co., 
who  handle  this  article  largely. 

(9)  £ay  rwm.— Present  rate  of  duty  (act  of  1894),  $1  per  proof  gallon. 
No  change  proposed. 
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(10)  Ginger  ale,  ginger  beer. — Present  rate  of  duty  (act  ^f  1894),  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed 
in  the  bottles.  Proposed  rate  of  duty,  10  cents  per  dozen  of  so-called 
pint  bottles,  but  no  additional  duty  on  the  bottles. 

The  act  of  1890  put  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of  13  cents  per  dozen  so- 
called  pint  bottles,  but  no  duty  on  the  bottles.  This  duty  was  changed 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  by  the  act  of  1894:.  We  request 
that  a  specific  duty  be  restored,  and  recommend  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
dozen  so-called  pint  bottles,  but  no  separate  duty  on  the  bottles. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that  large  profits  are  connected 
with  all  branches  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  retail  trade  do  realize  large  margins,  but  the  imi)orter8 
make  only  a  small  percentage  or  commission  on  the  amount  of  their 
sales,  and  when  it  is  realized  that  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of 
spirits,  champagnes,  still  wines,  and  malt  liquors  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1896  amounted  to  only  $10,588,618,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  this  amount  remains  to  be  divided  by  the  American  importers. 

The  importers  of  these  articles  make  less  money  than  most  of  the 
leading  firms  in  other  branches  of  business,  and  this  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  their  financial  status. 

We  are  among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  customs  revenue  and, 
taking  all  the  above  into  consideration,  are  entitled  to  such  legislation 
as  will  facilitate  our  business. 

PRIVILEGES  AND   CHANGES  ADVOCATED. 

Stamps, — We  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  stamps  now  afiixed  to 
foreign  wines  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  no  utility  and  are  an  aid 
to  fraud.  These  stamps  were  originally  intended  for  spirits  only,  and 
wines  and  malt  liquors  were  included  in  the  act,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  these  interests. 

Allowance  for  leaJcage  of  wines  and  spirits  tn  hulk  while  in  bond. — We 
recommend  that  the  same  allowance  be  granted  to  foreign  wines  and 
spirits  as  is  granted  to  domestic  spirits  in  bond  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law,  viz,  for  a  cask  of  40  gallons  capacity: 

Not  to  exceed  1  proof  gallon  for  2  months  or  part  thereof. 
Not  to  exceed  1 J  galls,  for  more  than    2  mos.  and  not  more  than   4  moA 
Not  to  exceed  2   galls,  for  more  than    4  mos.  and  not  more  than   6  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  2^  galls,  for  more  than   6  mos.  and  not  more  than  B  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  3   galls,  for  more  than    8  mos.  and  not  more  than  10  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  3^  galls,  for  more  than  10  mos.  and  not  more  than  12  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  4   galls,  for  more  than  12  mos.  and  not  more  than  15  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  4^  galls,  for  more  than  15  mos.  and  not  more  than  18  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  5   galls,  for  more  than  18  mos.  and  not  more  than  21  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  5^  galls,  for  more  than  21  mos.  and  not  more  than  24  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  6   galls,  for  more  than  24  mos.  and  not  more  than  27  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  6^  galls,  for  more  than  27  mos.  and  not  more  than  30  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  7   galls,  for  more  than  30  mos.  and  not  more  than  33  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  7^  galls,  for  more  than  33  mos.  and  not  more  than  36  mos. 
and  for  larger  and  smaller  casks  in  proportion.    There  is  no  objection 
to  this  on  the  part  of  domestic  producers. 

Allowance  for  breakage  and  leakage. — We  recommend  that  an  allow- 
ance of  5  per  centum  for  breakage  be  granted  on  all  foreign  wines,  spirits, 
beer,  and  ginger  ale  imported  in  bottles  and  jugs. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  breakage  and  leakage  in  case  goods, 
and  this  has  to  be  borne  by  the  importer  without  any  compensation. 

The  allowance  of5  per  cent  in  lieuof  breakage  wasestablished  by  theact 
of  1799  and  coulmu^v\um\i\«wviptedly  until  1870,  when  it  was  repealed  by 
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the  act  of  Jaly  14  of  that  year,  but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  act  of 
February  8, 1875 ;  so  that  it  has  been  in  force  for  over  seventy-five  years. 
Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  were  thus  made  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  which  made  allowance  only  for  the  breakage  actu- 
ally jsustained  on  the  voyage  of  imx)ortation,  because  experience  showed 
that  this  arbitrary  allowance  was  practically  the  equivalent  of  the 
average  damage  sustained  through  leakage  and  breakage,  and  by  this 
means  the  labor  of  opening  the  packages  was  avoided  and  the  integrity 
of  the  packages  preserved. 

Samples, — We  recommend  a  provision  x>ermitting  the  importation  free 
of  duty  of  samples  of  wines,  spirits,  ginger  ale,  and  beer,  providing 
that  such  samples  do  not  exceed  in  number  eleven  quart  bottles  at  any 
one  time,  and  provided  that  the  collector  of  the  port  of  entry  shall  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  bona  fide  samples.  There  is  no  provision  for 
them  under  the  present  law. 

The  object  of  this  recommendation  is  not  to  avoid  payment  of  duty 
on  such  samples,  as  this  is  of  no  moment,  but  to  avoid  the  delay  neces- 
sary in  making  the  entries,  etc.,  for  such  payment.  It  is  often  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  such  samples  delivered  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  after  landing. 

Sales  of  wines,  etc,  for  use  at  sea, — ^The  shipping  act  of  June  16, 1884, 
provided  that  merchandise  in  bond  could  be  sold  to  American  vessels 
trading  with  foreign  ports,  for  use  at  sea,  without  the  payment  of  duty. 
We  ask  to  have  thi^  privilege  extended  to  foreign  vessels,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  comx)ete  for  an  important  trade  which  at  present  is  con- 
trolled by  foreign  ports. 

Country  of  origin, — We  request  that  all  casks,  cases,  packages,  and 
bottles  or  jugs  containing  any  of  the  articles  under  Schedule  H  be 

required  to  be  marked  in  plain  English  words.  Produce  of ,  the 

country  of  origin,  before  the  American  consuls  certify  the  invoice. 

This  is  a  protection  to  the  consumer  and  insures  his  buying  genuine 
articles.    The  invoice  of  the  goods  to  have  on  it  that  each  cask,  case, 

package,  bottle,  or  jug  is  marked  "Produce  of (name  of  country)" 

either  stamped  or  branded  with  a  die,  painted  or  stenciled  on  casks, 
cases,  or  outside  packages  of  any  kind  and  printed  on  labels  on  each 
bottle  or  jug. 

The  above  rates  of  duty  with  the  privileges  and  changes  recommended 
by  this  society  are  herewith  submitted  as  embodying  the  views  of  the 
trade. 

Francis  J.  Obilly,  of  F.  J.  Crilly  &  Co., 
Chas.  Renauld,  of  Renauld  &  Niederstadt, 
H.  E.  Gourd,  of  H.  E.  Gourd, 
Charles  Graef,  of  Chas.  Graef  &  Co., 
Charles  Du  Vivier,  of  Du  Vivier  &  Co., 
E.  La  Montagne,  of  E.  La  Montague  &  Sons, 
J.  N.  McCall,  of  E.  Blackburn  &  Co., 
Geo.  S.  Nicholas,  of  Geo.  S.  i^icholas, 
Peter  McQuade,  of  Peter  McQuade  &  Co., 
Alex.  D.  Shaw,  of  Alex.  D.  Shaw  &  Co., 
Joseph  Park,  of  Park  &  Tilford, 
H.  A.  BiTJBR,  of  H.  A.  Batjer  &  Co., 
Ernst  Feldman,  of  Ernst  Feldman, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  of  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co., 
A.  De  Bary,  of  F.  De  Bary  &  Co., 
C.  H.  Arnold,  of  C.  H.  Arnold, 
Council  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDinOHAL  8TATEMEHT  OF  WOTE  AHD  SPIRIT  TRADERS' 

80CIETT,  OF  HEW  70EK  GITT. 

New  York,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States  be^ 
leave  to  say  that  they  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  interests  of  the  domestic  distillers,  the  California  pro- 
ducers, and  the  president  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  E.  L.  Snyder.  The  statements  of  the  latter  gentleman  are 
substantially  correct,  but  we  wish,  however,  to  particularly  emphasize 
his  remarks  in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  section  3449,  Kevised 
Statutes,  regarding  the  sale,  shipment,  transportation,  or  removal  of  any 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  or  wines,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
in  casks  or  other  packages,  under  any  other  than  the  proper  name  or 
brand  known  to  the  trade  as  designating  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottles,  casks,  or  other  packages  containing  the  same.  The 
defect  in  the  language  of  the  present  law  is  that  it  omits  the  word 
"  bottles,"  and  also  provides  no  penalty  for  its  violation. 

We  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  House  bill  No.  9466,  introduced  by 

I  Hon.  Amos  J.  Cummings,  which  is  intended  to  correct  the  defects  in 

the  present  law.  We  need  hardly  say  to  your  committee  that  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  want  of  such  amendment  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  The  market  is  flooded  with  imitation  goods, 
which,  in  the  case  of  wines  and  spirits  subject  to  customs  duties, 
II  I  defraud  the  Government  by  the  ditterence  between  the  internal-revenue 

tax  and  the  duty  on  imported  wines  and  spirits. 

Independent  of  this,  in  the  case  of  bottles,  illicit  distillers  take 
advantage  of  this  lack  of  penalty  to  sell  their  entire  product  in  bottles. 

In  the  case  of  imitation  of  domestic  spirits,  the  fraud  is  equaJiy 
prevalent  by  the  imitation  of  brands  of  the  well-known  distillers.  2fot 
only  is  the  Government  defrauded  in  both  mentioned  cases,  but  the 
public  is  imposed  upon  by  the  sale  of  fictitious,  and  in  many  cases 
impure,  compounds. 

Mr.  Thompson,  representing  particularly  the  Kentucky  distillers,  asks 
that  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of 
$1.80  per  proof  gallon  to  $2.50,  unless,  as  we  infer  from  his  remarks, 
the  internal-revenue  tax  be  reduced  to  90  cents  per  proof  gallon.  We 
believe  that  the  latter  figure  would  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
present  rate  of  $1.10,  by  making  illicit  distillation  daugeroxm  and 
unprofitable. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  society  had  nothing  to  do  with  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  internal-revenue  tax.  How  it  happened  is  well- 
known  to  your  committee.  It  is  very  far  from  our  object  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  the  duty  on  any  article  in  Schedule  H,  which  can 
be  equally  well  produced  in  the  United  States  as  it  can  be  in  a  for- 
eign county,  but  we  can  hardly  see  the  force  or  necessity  of  imposing 
a  duty  practically  prohibitory  on  such  wines  and  spirits  as  are  the 
exclusive  product  of  the  country  from  which  they  are  exported  by 
reason  of  its  soil  and  favorable  climatic  position. 

In  the  matter  of  Canadian  whiskies,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson 
that  unless  they  change  their  law  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  casks 
which  can  be  imported  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  conform  to  the 
size  used  in  the  United  States  a  prohibitory  duty  should  be  imposed. 

It  is  only  just  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
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importation  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  goods  in  bottles,  packed 
in  cases. 

It  has  been  a  fad  for  the  past  few  years  for  a  few  people  iu  some  of 
oar  large  cities  to  drink  Scotch  whiskies.  These  do  not  come  from 
Canada,  but  from  Great  Britain.  The  insignificance  of  the  amount,  as 
compared  with  the  production  of  domestic  spirits,  will  appear  from  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  IJnited  States 
Bureau  and  the  Internal-Revenue  Department:  The  total  quantity  of 
spirits  of  all  kinds  imported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing July  1, 1896,  was  449,892  gallons.  This  included  Scotch  and  Irish 
whisky,  brandy,  rum,  and  gin.  The  total  quantity  of  spirits  imported 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1895-9G  was  15(5,174 
gallons.  The  total  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period  was  86,588,703.  How  insignificant 
the  quantity  imported  and  how  little  it  affected  the  domestic  product 
is  at  once  apparent. 

The  fiscal  year  we  have  quoted  for  domestic  spirits  is  the  lowest  since 
1889,  owing  to  the  enormous  overproduction,  which  caused  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  sale  of  domestic  goods.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1893,  the  total  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  produced  in  the 
United  States  was  128,051,782. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Jacobi,  representing  the  California  wine  pro- 
ducers, contains  many  statements  that  are.  to  say  the  least,  misleading. 
We  believe  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  wines  to  be  fair  and  to  give 
ample  protection  to  the  domestic  producer.  In  fact,  Mr.  Jacobi  practi- 
cally admits  this  after  the  close  of  his  argument. 

The  class  of  wines  coming  in  under  tlie  30  cents  per  gallon  duty  are 
offset  by  the  cheap  American  wines,  which  are  sold  for  less  than  30 
cents.  The  higher  grades  of  wines,  which  he  claims  should  pay  50 
cents  per  gallon  duty,  are  uniformly  imported  in  cases,  the  duty  on 
which  is  $1.60  per  case,  which  is  more  than  50  cents  per  gallon  duty, 
besides  including  the  duty  on  bottles.    If  the  average  quantity  is  2.4 

fallons  per  case,  the  duty  on  the  wine  at  50  cents  per  gallon  would  be 
1.40,  leaving  20  cents  for  the  duty  on  bottles. 

The  invoice  value  of  wine  imported  at  30  cents  per  gallon  duty  aver- 
ages 65  cents,  and  that  over  14  per  cent  alcoholic  strength  averages  73 
cents  per  gallon.  The  fact  that  "inferior  goods  find  a  market  because 
they  bear  a  foreign  stamp  "  is  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  many  deal- 
ers in  domestic  wines  to  dispose  of  tbem  under  foreign  names,  thus  resort- 
ing to  the  un-American  device  of  not  sailing  under  their  own  colors. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  France  imports  more  wines  than  she  exports, 
we  give  the  following  official  figures  (French),  in  round  numbers: 

French  imports  and  exports  of  wines. 
[In  millioDB  of  franca.] 


Year.  I  Imports.  {  Exports. 


1893. 
1894. 
1896. 


183 
144 

212  1 

1 

188 
232 
222 

I    Ah  compared  with  the  production  of  France,  which  is  as  follows : 

G&llona. 

1893 1,250,000,000 

1894 1,000,000,000 

1895 675,000,000 

1896 1,050,000,000 
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It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  whole  wine  production  of  the  United 
States  (18,000,000  gallons  annually)  hardly  equals  9  per  cent  of  France's 
importation  and  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  her  production  of  wines. 

As  to  Germany,  the  average  yearly  production  of  wines  is  62,000,000 
gallons,  or  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  artificial  or  adulterated  wines  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. In  France,  by  a  law  passed  November  14, 1896,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  such  articles  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  In  Germany  a  simi- 
lar law  is  in  process  of  enactment.  It  would  be  well  if  Congress  could 
formulate  and  pass  a  law  of  like  character,  applicable  to  the  whole 
United  States.  Several  of  the  States  have  such  laws,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  convictions.  In  consequence,  the  country  is  flooded  with 
adulterated  wines  and  liquors,  manufactured  by  our  own  people  and 
sold  under  foreign  or  fictitious  names,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
health  and  revenue. 

The  limit.ed  time  awarded  us  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  details  bear- 
ing out  our  figures  and  showing  that  an  increase  in  duties  on  the 
articles  in  Schedule  H  would  not  be  productive  of  an  increase  in  the 
revenue.    Wo  are  fully  prepared,  however,  to  do  so  if  you  desire  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

Francis  J.  CriUy,  of  Joseph  F.  Crilly  &  Co.,  president; 
Charles  Eenauld,  of  Eenauld  &  Niederstadt,  treasurer; 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  of  Henry  E.  Gourd,  secretary;  J.  N. 
McCall,  of  E.  Blackburn  &  Co. ;  Charles  Du  Vivier,  of 
Du  Vivier  &  Co. ;  Alex.  D.  Shaw,  of  Alex.  D.  Shaw  &  Co. ; 
Jos.  Park,  of  Park  &  Tilford;  Charles  Graef,  of  Charles 
Graef  &  Co.;  E.  La  Montague,  of  E.  La  Montague  & 
Sons ;  A.  de  Bary,  of  Fred'k  de  Bary  &  Co. ;  Geo.  S. 
Nicholas,  of  Geo.  S.  Nicholas  &  Co.;  H.  A.  Batjer,  of 
H.  A.  Batjer  &  Co.;  Peter  McQuade, of  Peter  McQuade 
&  Co.;  Ernst  Feldmann,  of  Ernst  Feldmann;  W.  A, 
Taylor,  of  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co. ;  C.  H.  Arnold,  of  C.  H. 
Arnold;  Chas.  Bellows,  of  Chas.  Bellows,  Council  of  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States. 


BRAXDY. 

(Paragraph  237.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  WALDEN  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  TOBK,  H.  Y. 

New  Yobk,  December  29 j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  give  you  a  few  hints  how  the  Government  obstructs  our 
trade  as  distillers  of  California  brandy,  especially  as  to  exports.  The 
brandy  trade  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  is  principally  done 
in  case  goods  of  French  manufacture.  To  meet  this  trade,  we  must 
put  up  goods  of  like  quality  and  price.  The  first  we  have  accomplished, 
but  the  latter  this  Government  prevents  us  from  doing,  as  it  only  allows 
us  to  bottle  tax-paid  brandy  and  in  bottles  on  which  the  duty  has  been 
paid.  As  this  tax  amounts  to  from  $2.i  0  to  $3  j)ev  case  (according  to 
the  age  of  the  goods),  you  can  readily  see  it  is  prohibitory.  As  case 
goods  export  trade,  carrying  the  brand  of  the  maker,  is  certainly  of 
benefit  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  we  trust  you  can  find 
a  method  of  our  \)oU\\i\?;  in  bond  for  export. 
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Then,  as  to  imxK)rt8,  the  French  cany  their  brandy  for  age  without 
tax,  so  old  brandy  is  brought  into  this  country  and  the  duty  assessed 
on  it  per  gallon  without  regard  to  the  age,  the  package  coming  in  full 
and  in  good  order,  whereas  th^  domestic  article  is  carried  in  original 
packages  at  an  arbitrary  leakage,  so  that  old  goods  are  assessed  fof 
tax  for  more  than  the  contents  of  the  package. 

Then  an  outrageous  action  is  the  payment  of  tax  on  au  empty  pack- 
age. On  exporting  old  goods,  the  tax  has  to  be  paid  on  outs  above  the 
allowance  and  in  the  original  package,  which  may  be  in  bad  condition 
and  always  much  out.  As  all  California  goods  have  to  make  the  long 
trip  from  that  State  for  market,  it  is  much  harder  on  both  the  cask  and 
outage  than  the  direct  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

W^a^^  state  the  fact  that  we  can  only  ship  brandy  to  Canada  in 
such  large-sized  packages  that  it  is  unsaleable  there,  whereas  that 
country  can  ship  here  any  sized  packages. 

If  the  above  facts  are  not  discrimination  against  the  domestic  brandy 
in  favor  of  the  imported,  what  isf 

Walden  &  Co. 
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(Paragraph  240.) 

8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  B7  MOERIS  L.  BETTMAV,  OF  CnrCDrVATL 

* 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  place  before  you  cogent  and 
logical  reasons  why  the  import  duty  on  liqueurs,  cordials,  and  all  spirit 
products  should  be  increased  in  the  new  tarifi:  bill  now  under  your  con- 
sideration from  $1.80  per  gallon,  the  present  rate,  to  $2.50  per  gallon, 
the  old  rate  which  prevailed  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Wilson-Gorman  bill  presented  the  remarkable  condition  ot 
Increasing  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  spirits  and  spirit  goods  from  90 
cents  to  $1.10  per  gallon  and  in  strange  and  unusual  contrast  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  imported  spirits  and  spirit  goods  from  $2.50  to  $1.80  per 
gallon. 

To  increase  the  internal  revenue  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  was  to  put 
uiK)n  the  distillers,  manufacturers  of  cordials,  and  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  a  great  hardship.  To  reduce  the  import  duty  from  $2.50  to 
$1.80  was  to  give  to  foreign  producers  avast  advantage  over  American 
makers. 

It  can  not  be  argued  otherwise  than  that  cordials,  liqueurs,  etc.,  are 
luxuries.  They  enter  only  into  the  homes  of  the  luxurious  and  well  to 
do.  They  are  consumed  exclusively  by  refined  and  expensive  palates. 
The  laboring  man,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  agriculturist  does  not 
know  of  them  nor  of  their  use. 

A  prejudice  certainly  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  exclusive  class  of 
consumers  of  cordials  in  favor  of  foreign  products.  When  the  difference 
in  cost  is  but  a  trifle,  the  foreign  product  is  always  chos  en.  The  quality 
is  not  questioned  nor  examined  into.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cordials 
produced  by  the  American  manufacturers,  such  as  ourselves,  are  not 
excelled  in  quality,  flavor,  purity,  or  general  worth  by  cordials  manu- 
factured anywhere  in  the  wide  world. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy,  we  believe,  of  the  Republican  party  to 
tax  such  luxuries  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  home  manufacturers. 


'i 
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The  basis  of  all  flue  cordials  is  spirits.  The  best  spirits  in  the  world 
are  maSe  trom  coru  by  euormoas  distilleries,  like  the  few  now  in  oper- 
ation in  this  country.  The  larger  the  distillery  the  cleaner  and  better 
the  spirits.  No  distillery  in  Europe  approaches  in  size  our  American 
plants.  The  foreign  distilleries  are  toys,  trifles,  pigmies  compared  t« 
oar  spirit  houses.  Our  American  spirits  are,  therefore,  much  superior 
in  quality  to  the  spirits  made  in  Ctermany,  France,  or  any  other  conntry. 
Spirits  in  these  conutriea  are  principally  made  from  potatoes,  and  in 
small  quantities,  and  have  a  coarse  flavor  and  a  pronounced  odor 
which  the  manufacturer  covers  up  by  more  or  less  harmful  adulteration. 
No  corn  spirits  are  made  in  Europe,  and  no  spirits  in  Europe  compare 
for  one  moment  with  the  American  product. 

The  various  articles  used  in  distillation  of  flne  cordials  are  obtained 
by  European  distillers,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  from  all  parta  of  the 
world,  especially  from  South  America.  In  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
leaves,  roots,  herbs,  and  fruits  for  the  distillation  of  cordials,  we  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  maker.  We  obtsiu  them  equal  in 
quality  and  as  low  in  price  as  they  do,  but  iu  all  other  items  of  expense 
the  foreigner  has  the  advantage.  His  bottles  cost  less,  no  intemtd  rev- 
enue prevails  on  spirits  in  his  country,  the  cost  of  labor  is  much  less, 
the  cost  of  his  casing,  packing,  etc.,  is  nominal  compared  to  ours.  His 
labels,  corks,  and  metal  caps,  his  storage  and  interest  cost  considerably 
less  tlian  ours.  Freight  to  our  shores  is  unimportant.  The  difTerence 
between  the  duty  paid  by  the  imported  article  at  the  present  nujnst 
rate  of  (l.SO  and  the  internal  revenue  of  $1.10  per  gallon  paid  by  ns 
is  thus  more  thau  wiped  out  by  the  superior  advantages  epjoyed  by  the 
foreigner. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  tariff  on  these  goods  was  increased  from 
$2  to  $2,50  per  gallon,  and  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  ander  that 
beueflceut  law  the  internal-revenue  tax  was  but  90  cents.  Shonld  yon 
increase  the  import  duty  to  $2.50  and  keep  the  revenue  tax  at  $1.10 
the  foreign  article  still  has  a  20  cents  per  gallon  advant^e  over  tbe 
rate  enjoyed  till  1894. 

During  the  time  that  the  McKinley  law  was  in  force  onr  basinets 
began  to  expand  and  American  cordials  began  to  gain  favor.  Dealen 
carried  both  lines,  the  domestic  and  imported.  The  difference  in  price 
recommended  the  nse  of  the  American  liqueur;  it  gained  tremendous 
headway;  it  was  found  full^  the  equal  of  the  imported  article,  and  its 
merit  created  a  market  for  it. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  came  the  destruction  of  tliis 
industry.  Our  extensive  plant,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive 
in  the  world,  is  comparatively  idle  ou  this  class  of  goods. 

We  have,  during  our  experience,  visited  the  important  and  leading 
establishments  in  our  line  in  France  and  Germany,  have  careinlly  exam- 
ined their  arrangement,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  now  state  posi- 
tively, without  danger  of  refutation,  that  our  processes  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  are  infinitely  superior,  purer,  cleaner,  and  more  scien- 
tific thau  the  European ;  that  our  products  are  iu  every  instance  the 
equal  of  the  best  of  foreign  makes,  and  iu  maoy  instances  far  superior. 
Oreme  do  mentheia  an  example  in  point.  Mostof  thecremedemeuthe 
used  in  this  country  is  shipped  here  from  Bordeaux,  France.  Creme 
de  menthe  is  liqueur  of  the  peppermint  leaf.  The  best  peppermint 
leaf  used  in  Bordeaux  is  not  equal,  nor  recognized  as  equal,  to  the  |)ep- 
permint  grown  in  Vermont  and  Michigan.  The  world  at  large  buys  oil 
of  peppermint  from  America, 

The  chief  ingredients  of  creme  de  menthe  are  spirits  and  American 
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mint  carefully  and  scientifically  distilled,  to  which  is  added  sagar  and 
some  coloring. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  our  spirits  are  superior;  it  is  conceded  that 
our  peppermint  is  finer  flavor.  Is  it  not  palpable  and  self-evident  that 
our  creme  de  men  the  must  be  superior?  But  American  creme  de 
menthe  is  more  expensive  than  cheaper  and  inferior  Bordeaux  creme 
de  menthe,  and  the  American  penchant  for  buying  something  with  the 
imported  stamp  is  too  strong  and  the  trade  in  American  creme  de 
menthe  declines.  The  inferior  foreign  article  is  preferred  and  a  better 
American  product  suffers. 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  American  creme  de  menthe  is  kept  out  of  the 
market  and  an  enormous  market  created  for  imported  creme  de  menthe 
by  unjust,  ruinous  legislation  f 

Further  example  may  be  taken  from  kummel.  Kummel  is  distilled 
from  caraway  seeds.  Caraway  seed  is  obtained  from  the  Ketherlands 
or  Dutch  countries.  The  kummel  most  used  in  America  is  imported 
from  Berlin,  far  away  from  the  plantations  where  the  seeds  are  raised 
required  in  its  manufacture.  The  spirits  used  with  this  caraway  seed 
in  Germany  are  potato  spirits,  horrible  when  compared  with  the  prime 
corn  spirits  previously  referred  to,  made  in  this  country.  Berlin  kum- 
mel is  about  the  same  as  our  kummels,  but  the  old  story  prevails  that, 
while  it  is  inferior,  it  outsells  our  product  at  the  same  price,  because  it 
is  foreign. 

Holland  exxK)rts  to  this  country  great  quantities  of  cura<^ao,  or 
liqueur  of  the  orange.  The  principal  ingredients  of  cura9ao  are  distilled 
orange  peelings,  with  the  addition  of  aromatic  herbs  and  fine  spirits. 
We  make  our  Curasao  from  Florida  orange  peelings,  and  claim  that  our 
curacao  is  superior  to  Dutch  Curasao.  But  the  price  of  the  Holland 
article  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  ours,  and  practically  monopolizes  the  market. 

Under  the  $2.50  McKinley  tariff,  we  increased  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  were  daily  encouraged  to  improve  in  quality  our  cordials. 
We  devised  new  machinery  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Our  returns 
on  our  enterprise  and  investment  were  acceptable,  and  the  increased 
use  of  our  cordials  became  daily  more  patent.  The  dealers  stated  to  the 
consumers  that  they  took  pleasure  in  offering  American  cordials,  fully 
the  equal  of  foreign  cordials  and  at  a  much  less  price.  They  were  con- 
scientious in  recommending  them  to  the  trade,  and  the  consumer  started 
to  use  them. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  trade  has  fallen  off  almost 
entirely,  and  foreign  goods  costing  about  the  same  that  imported  goods 
do  have  the  i>reference  and  monopolize  the  field  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  our  equal  if  not  superior  products. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  the  American  manufacturers  a  strange  piece  of 
legislation  to  see  internal-revenue  taxes  increased  and  import  duties 
reduced  on  precisely  the  same  articles,  to  see  the  home  market  closed 
to  their  own  products  and  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  foreigners. 

We  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  justice  and  for  protection  to  our 
industry.  Justice  because  our  products  are  equal  to  the  best  of  foreign 
makes,  and  because  under  the  McKinley  bill  our  business  increased 
and  our  sales  extended  into  every  State  in  the  Union  except  one.  For 
protection,  because  we  employ  American  labor,  American  bottles, 
American  timber,  American  paper,  and  American  spirits,  while  the 
foreigner  sends  into  our  country  all  of  these  articles  and  draws  none  of 
them  from  it. 

Kheinstrom,  Bettman,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati^ 

By  MoBBis  L.  Bettman. 
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WESTES. 

CHAMPAGNE  AND   STILL   WINES. 
(Paragraphs  243  and  244.) 

STATEMENT  OF  EREDEEIGK  D£  BAE7  &  CO.,  OF  HEW  YORK,  ]f .  7. 

Kew  York,  December  26y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  importers  of  champagne  and  still  wines,  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  facts  when  your  committee  are  considering 
the  duties  on  above-mentioned  articles  for  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill: 

The  duty  on  champagne  has  gradually  been  increased  from  about  $2 
per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints,  before  the  war,  to  $6 
during  and  a  long  time  after  it,  then  to  $7  per  case  in  188^3,  on  motion 
of  Senator  Brown,  of  Georgia,  in  the  last  few  hours  of  the  session,  when 
so  much  business  was  pressing  that  this  motion  was  rushed  through 
both  Houses  without  debate  and  adopted,  and  finally  in  1890  to  $8  per 
case,  besides  an  additional  duty  on  the  glass,  which  latter  also  existed 
in  some  of  the  previous  tariffs  in  one  form  or  another. 

This  increase  of  400  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  champagne  has  at  the 
present  time  conspired  to  bring  the  cost  so  high  that  it  is  very  seriously 
injuring  the  business  and  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  United  States 
without  benefiting  the  American  producer,  whose  goods  are  selling  for 
less  than  half  the  price  of  the  imported. 

By  referring  to  the  annexed  statistics  of  importation  you  will  find  a 
falling  off  of  about  35  per  cent  since  1891,  which,  when  you  consider  the 
increased  population  of  the  United  States,  is  far  in  excess  of  that  caused 
by  the  general  depression  of  business. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  are  convinced  that  a  duty  of  $6  per  case 
without  any  separate  or  additional  duty  on  the  bottles  will  not  only 
largely  benefit  our  business,  but  also  materially  increase  the  revenue, 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  domestic  interest.  Our  reason  for  ask- 
ing that  no  separate  or  additional  duty  be  placed  on  the  bottles  is  that 
$6  duty  per  case  is  already  very  high;  that  champagne  bottles  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but,  even  if  they  were,  the  duty  on 
the  bottles  would  not  enhance  their  value  when  sold  after  being  euip 
tied,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  bought  and  used  by  the  domestic 
manufacturers  of  sparkling  wines,  beer,  and  cider. 

As  the  leakage  and  breakage  on  champagne  is  very  material,  owing 
to  the  high  pressure  of  the  effervescence  in  the  bottles  on  the  corks,  we 
suggest  that  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  the  duty  be  made,  as  was  the 
case  in  some  of  the  former  tariffs. 

Your  honorable  committee  may  be  under  the  impression  that  cham- 
pagne is  only  an  article  of  luxury.  Upon  this  point  we  would  say  that 
it  is  also  a  necessity,  and  is  recognized  as  a  very  desirable  remc^iy  by 
physicians  in  all  countries,  and  is  prescribed  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  for  all  classes  in  hospital  as  well  as  private  practice,*  for  instance, 
in  yellow  fever  it  is  considered  almost  a  specific. 

Referring  to  still  wines,  we  trust  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  per 
gallon  for  wine  not  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  alcohol  will  be 
retained  in  the  new  tariff  bill  or  at  least  not  <advanced  above  the  rate 
of  the  so-called  McKinley  bill,  namely,  40  cents  per  gallon;  also,  that 
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the  duty  of  $1.60  per  case  without  any  separate  or  additional  duty  on 
bottles,  same  as  in  the  present  and  in  former  tariffs,  will  be  retained. 

Trusting  tliat  our  request  to  have  the  duty  on  champagne  reduced 
to  $6  per  case  and  no  separate  or  additional  duty  on  bottles,  and  also 
that  the  duty  on  still  wines  be  fixed  as  suggested,  will  meet  with  your 
approval  and  have  your  valuable  support,  we  remain, 

Fbed'k  de  Baby  &  Co. 

Importations  of  ohamptigne  for  the  laat  six  years. 


Fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30 — 


1801 

1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1896 


Dozen 
quarts. 

Duty. 

867,461 

837,130 
347,619 
245,481 
255,200 
240,190 

$2,781,480 

2,606,617 
2, 780, 370 
1,963,664 
2,041,305 
1, 921, 161 

lUteof 
dnty. 

$7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
&00 
8.00 
8.00 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  B7  IMPORTERS  OF  HEW  YORK,   N.  7. 

Kew  Yobk,  December  24j  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  hearing  is  to  be  had  on  the  different  schedules  affecting  the 
proposed  new  toriff,  we,  the  undersigned  importers,  respectfully  repre- 
sent to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  exorbitant  duty  in  Sched- 
ule H  of  $8  per  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints,  on  champagnes  and 
.sparkling  wines  imported  into  the  United  S^tes  and  a  separate  duty 
on  glass  is  acting  as  a  serious  detriment  to  our  business  interests  and 
to  the  revenue,  without  in  any  way  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer. 

The  high  cost  of  production  abroad,  added  to  the  duty,  makes  the 
present  selling  prices  of  these  wines  average  more  than  100  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  domestic  sparkling  wines,  and  we  submit  that  a 
duty  of  $6  per  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints,  etc.,  and  no  separate 
duty  on  bottles,  but  5  per  cent  allowance  for  leakage  and  breakage, 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  business  and  to  the  consumer;  thnt  it 
would  materially  increase  the  revenue  from  this  source,  which  has 
fallen  off  largely  under  the  increased  duty  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  statistics  for  the  last  six  years. 
This  falling  off  is  far  beyond  that  caused  by  the  general  depression  in 
business,  and  especially  if  the  large  increase  in  population  and  wealth 
is  taken  into  consideration. 


DUTY  ON  THK  GLASS. 


Our  request  not  to  assess  an  additional  and  separate  duty  on  the 
bottles  is  based  upon  a  duty  of  $6  per  case  being  ample,  and  that,  on 
still  wines  in  bottles,  ale,  porter,  beer,  ginger  ale,  etc.,  no  separate  duty 
is  levied  on  the  bottles.  Furthermore,  champagne  bottles  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country,  hence  the  glass  interest  will  not  be 
injured;  on  the  contrary,  the  domestic  manufacturers  use  these  bottles 
for  sparkling  wines,  cider,  and  beer,  hence  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  all 
to  have  no  dnty  assessed  on  these  bottles. 
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ALLOWANC?:  ran  liakage  and  breakage. 

Our  request  for  5  per  cent  allowance  of  the  duty  for  leakage  and 
breakage  is  based  on  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  high  pressure  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  champagne  excessive  leakage  and 
breakage  is  occasioned  at  times,  and  a  loss  of  the  expensive  wine 
should  be  sufficient  without  having  to  pay  a  very  high  duty  on  what  is 
not  received,  therefore  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  leakage  and 
breakage  is  not  only  reasonable  but  just. 

Although  champagne  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  article  of  luxury, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  materia  medica  and  an 
indis])enHable  remedy  prescribed  alike  for  all  classes,  as  is  substanti- 
ated by  the  verdict  of  eminent  authorities  in  this  and  other  countries, 
such  as  Professor  Loomis,  Drs.  Austin  Flint,  Willard  Parker,  Francis 
8.  Anstie,  Professor  Liebig,  Drs.  Dnjardin  Beaumetz,  Thomas  King 
Chambers,  J.  W.  Pavy,  etc.,  therefore  the  present  high  cost  of  cham- 
pagne is  a  very  great  hardship  to  a  large  class  of  our  population  with- 
out being  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  domestic  producer. 

After  seriously  considering  the  foregoing,  we  trust  your  honorable 
committee  will  find  our  request  reasonable  and  advisable,  and  will 
recommend  that  the  duty  on  champagne  and  sparkling  wines  in  the 
new  tariff  bill  should  be  as  follows  : 

Six  dollars  per  1  dozen  quart  bottles  or  2  dozen  pint  bottles,  etc., 
with  no  separate  or  additional  duty  on  the  bottles,  and  5  per  cent  allow- 
ance on  the  duty  for  leakage  and  breakage.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  will  largely  increase  the  revenue. 

Fredk.   de  Bary  &  Co.,  agents  for  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.; 
Charles  Graef  &  Co.,  agents  for  Pommery  &  Greno; 

i  Kessler,  Behringer  &;  Co.,  agents  for  Moet  &  Chandon; 

Chas.  J.  Schimor  &  teters,  agents  for  Veuve  Clicquot- 
Tonsardin;  G.  S.  Nicholas,  agent  for  Piper-Heidsieck 
Champagne;  Hartmann  &  Hubbard,  agents  for  fleid- 
sieck  &  Co.,  Dry  Monopole;  Taylor  &  De  Rouge,  agents 
for  George  Goulet;  Roosevelt  &  Schuyler,  agen^  for 
Rainart  P^re  et  Fils;  E.  La  Mantagne  &  Sons,  agents 
for  Delbeck  &  Co. ;  F.  O.  De  Luze  &  Co.,  agents  for 
i  11  Ernest  Irroy  &  Co.;  Alex.  D.  Shaw  &  Co.,  agents  for 

Louis  Roederer;  Alfred  de  Montebello  &  Co.,  agents  te 
Due  de  Montebello;  Du  Niros  &  Co.,  agents  for  Perrier 
Sonet  &  Co. ;  Bouch^,  Fils  et  Cie.,  agents  for  Bouch6 

i  Fils  et  Co.;   John  Osbom's  Sons  &  Co.,  agents  for 
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Dunieny  &  Cie. ;  Myles  R.  Haffenden,  agent  for  Giesler 
&  Co. ;  Oswald  Jackson  &  Bro.,  agents  for  St.  Marceaox 
&  Co.;  C.  H.  Arnold,  agent  for  Deutz  &  Geldermannj 
Renauld  &  Riederstadtig,  agents  for  Krug  &  Co., 
Reims;  H.  A.  Batzer  &  Co.,  agents  for  Ball  &  Co., 
Reims;  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  agents  for  Ackerman  Laur- 
ance  Saumar;  Anthony  Oechs,  agent  for  Poe.  Roger 
&  Co. 

The  above  firms  represent  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imx>ortatioii 
of  champagnes  and  sparkling  wines. 
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STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  B7  GHAELES  GBAEF  &  CO.,  IKFOETERS, 

OF  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Washington^  D,  G.y  December  26^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  respectfully  to  represent  that  the  present  duty  on  cham- 
pagnes— $8  on  one  dozen  quarts  with  the  additional  duty  on  the  glass 
bottles — is  entirely  too  high,  as  it  is  not  needed  for  protection,  and  it 
has  efi'ected  a  loss  of  revenue.  In  substantiation,  we  submit  that  the 
producers  of  domestic  champagne  sell  their  goods  at  more  than  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  prices  of  imported  champagnes,  and  that  under  this 
unnecessarily  high  duty  the  imports  of  French  champagnes  have 
decreased  enormously,  thus: 

IMPORTS. 

CasM. 

1889  325,568 

1890  396,153 

and 

1895 239,845 

1896Xabout) 210,000 

As  per  verified  customhouse  statistics  reported  in  Bonfort's  Wine 
and  Spirit  Circular.  On  their  face  these  figures  show  an  astonishingly 
great  loss  of  revenue. 

Under  the  desired  restoration  of  the  former  duty  of  $6  i)er  dozen 
quarts — with  the  logical  allowance  for  leakage  and  breakage — not  only 
would  the  domestic  producers  sell  at  50  per  cent  below  the  selling  price 
of  imported  champagnes,  but  there  would  also  be  a  large  increase  in 
revenue. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  petition  for  a  duty  on  imported  champagnes  of 
$6  per  dozen  quarts,  and  $6  per  two  dozen  pints,  with  no  ad£tional 
duties  on  the  bottles  and  subject  to  5  per  cent  allowance  on  the  break 
age  and  leakage. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Gbaef  &  Co., 
Importers  of  Pommery  Lee  Champagnes. 


CHERRY  JUICE. 

(Paragraph  247.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  17^  1896, 

Dear'  Sir:  Under  the  existing  high  rate  of  tariff  the  importation 
of  cherry  juice  is  almost  entirely  prohibited—a  loss  to  the  liquor  trade 
at  large,  and  almost  an  entire  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government;  hence 
in  getting  the  tariff  reduced  to  about  15  or  20  cents,  which  would  be 
double  what  it  was  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill,  you  would  render  a 
benefit  to  tlie  liquor  trade  of  this  country,  also  largely  increase  the 
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revenue  of  the  Government.    Follovring  is  a  copy  of  our  letter,  written 
in  1894,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  article  which  we  handle,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  call  attention,  is  cherry 
juice.  Being  for  many  years  importers  of  this  article,  we  are  fally  conversant  and 
posted  as  regards  its  production  in  Germany,  as  well  as  its  use  in  this  country. 

The  cost  of  production  of  cherry  juice  in  Germany  is,  at  present,  23  to  24  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  cherry  juice  is  60  cents  per  gallon,  at  which  exorbi- 
tant rate  importation  of  the  article  has  greatly  fallen  o£f;  in  fact,  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Owing  to  this  excessive  high  duty,  the  trade  has  been  compelled  to  quit 
nsiug  this  article. 

There  is  no  cherry  jnice  produced  in  this  country,  and  we  especially  beg  to  caU 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  article  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  anything 
produced  here,  as  the  fruit  in  this  country  is  of  entirely  different  nature  from  that 
produced  in  Germany  from  which  cherry  juice  is  manufactured. 

Cherry  juice  is  sold  in  this  country  at  about  95  cents,  which  includes  duty  of  60 
cents  i^cr  gallon,  as  also  the  freight  from  Europe,  which  is  5  cents  per  gallon,  and, 
calculating  the  loss  of  the  goods  in  transit,  nets  28  cents  for  the  goods. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  cherry  juice  was  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (or  equal  to  about  7  to  8  cents  per  gallon).  The  tariff  of  1890 
advanced  the  duty  to  the  euoi*mous  rate  of  60  cents  per  gallon.  This  advance  is 
considered  exorbitant,  being  almost  three  times  the  original  cost  of  the  goods.  In 
consequence  thereof  importation  of  cherry  juice  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  as  the 
article  became  too  expensive  lor  practical  use,  which  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
wholesale  liquor  rectifiers,  but  also  a  great  loss  to  the  Government  in  revenue,  llie 
authors  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  were  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  advanc- 
ing the  duty  on  cherry  juice  to  60  cents  per  gallon  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Amer- 
ican wine  producers.  There  is  no  wine  produced  from  chery  juice  now,  and  there 
has  not  been  for  many  years.  To  prove  our  assertion :  Before  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  we  sold  California  wines  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  which  have  since 
jgg^  declined  to  below  40  cents  in  price;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  California  wine 

^1  producers  have  not  been  benefited  by  the  enormous  advance  in  duty. 

The  Wilson  bill  has  revised  the  duty  on  cherry  juice  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  which 
is  considered  as  yet  too  high  by  the  trade  for  practical  use.  It  will  neither  stimu- 
late importation  nor  will  it  bring  any  revenue  to  the  Government.  A  duty  of  15 
to  20  cents  per  gallon  would  be  amply  suflicient,  and  would  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  this  article  as  heretofore,  and  in  addition  thereto  would  yield  a  much  larger 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

A  specific  duty  is  preferable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  the  former  prohibits  any 
i,  yt  undervaluation  of  goods. 

In  addition  we  beg  to  say  that  comparing  the  duty  of  60  cents  per  gallon  on  cherry 
juice  with  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  imported  wines  (wines  which  cost  in 
Europe  from  $2  to  $4  per  gallon),  your  honorable  Finance  Committee  will  readiJ[y 
perceive  that  the  duty  assessed  on  cherry  juice  is  comparatively  entirely  out  of  pro* 
portion. 

We  therefore  recommend  to  your  kind  consideration  that  the  present  excesu'v^ 
rate  of  duty  on  cherry  juice  be  abolished  and  one  more  reasonable  and  just  substi- 
tuted. 

M.  Dernham, 
Of  M,  Demham  f  Son. 
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8TATEMEHT  SUBHITTED  B7  H.  A.  BATJEE  &  CO.,  OF  HEW  70BJL 


New  Yoek,  December  26^  1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  honorable 
committee  on  Monday,  December  28,  upon  tariff  matters  pertaining  to 
Schedule  H,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  there  are  mentioned  fruit 
juices,  which  our  house  is  particularly  interested  in,  chief  among  them 
being  Cherry  Juice,  and  we  respectfully  submit  to  you  for  your  consid- 
;  jl  eration  the  following  facts: 

It  is  probably  incongruous  to  argue  for  a  reduction  in  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  on  an  article,  but  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
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new  tariff  to  be  one  to  produce  an  increased  revenue,  we  feel  that  from 
that  standpoint  our  argument  is  peculiarly  applicable,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  importation  of  cherry  juice  at  the  port 
of  New  York  for  a  number  of  years  back  are  as  follows : 


Tear. 


Pnnch- 
eons.  a 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


3,077 

2,809 

5,694 

224 

442 


Temp. 


1893 

1894 

1895. 

1896  (11  nionths) 


Punch' 
eons,  a 


389 
839 


150 


a  Each  containing  about  160  gaUona. 

Before  1890  the  rate  of  duty  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  equal, 
according  to  market  values  abroad,  to  about  7  to  10  cents  per  gallon. 
In  1890  the  rate  was  advanced  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  on  account  of  a 
mistaken  opinion  as  to  purposes  for  which  the  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  juice  could  be  used.  In  1894  the  rate  was  reduced  to  60 
cents,  in  the  expectation  that  this  rate  would  stimulate  importation 
•and  produce  revenue.  We  call  attention  to  the  heavy  importations 
under  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  culminating  in  a  very  large  importa- 
tion in  1890  to  take  advantage  of  the  expected  higher  tariff.  In  1891 
next  to  nothing  was  imported,  on  account  of  the  large  existing  stocks. 
In  1892  a  normal  importation  was  had  under  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  high  rate  of  duty.  From  that  time  on  the  importations 
liave  been  steadily  diminishing,  until  this  year  they  amount  to  prac- 
tically nothing. 

In  1890  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  article  was 
about  $80,000;  in  1896  about  $12,800,  with  the  result  that  this  article 
is  clearly  overprotected,  and  the  Government  has  not  derived  much 
revenue. 

From  our  experience  with  this  article,  having  been  for  a  number  of 
years  its  leading  importers,  we  argue  for  a  high  protective  rate  of  duty 
of  25  cents  per  gallon,  and  this  rate  would  not  conflict  with  any  domes- 
tic interests,  since  no  Cherry  Juice  of  consequence  is  or  can  be  i)roduced 
in  this  country.  We  assume  that  under  a  rate  of  duty  of  25  cents  per 
gallon,  the  importation  in  normal  years  would  probably  again  reach 
2,000  puncheons,  with  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  $80,000. 

Cherry  Juice  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cherry 
and  blackberry  brandy.  It  is  a  pure  juice  of  the  fruit,  wholesome  and 
healthy  to  drink  in  its  manufactured  state.  This  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness has  practically  ceased  altogether,  and  the  article  called  cherry  and 
blackberry  brandy,  as  now  put  upon  the  market,  is  unwholesome  and 
utterly  unfit  as  a  medicinal  drink. 

Cherry  Juice  is  used  in  increasing  quantities  by  the  manufacturers  of 
fruit  and  soda-water  syrups  and  other  medicinal  preparations  made  up 
by  chemical  laboratories.  We  think  that  a  moderate  duty  such  as  we 
propose  would  greatly  extend  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  no 
article  of  domestic  manufacture  or  growth  can  take  its  place  for  that 
parpose. 

There  is  a  certain  alcoholic  strength  necessary  to  keep  Cherry  Juice 
in  its  transportation  irom  abroad  to  this  country,  and  former  legisla- 
tion has  fixed  this  strength  at  18  per  cent  of  the  volume.    Anytiiing 
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less  than  tbat  Tronld  cause  the  article  to  ferment  od  the  viff  and  i* 
der  it  ansaleable  here.  Thu  argameot  h»s  been  made,  and  it  hasbM 
the  basis  for  the  present  high  rate,  that  the  alcohol  contained  ongbtH 
be  taxed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  being  extracted  andnsedb 
other  purposes.  This  argument,  however,  is  fallacioas,  because  em 
should  the  alcohol  be  extracted,  the  Jaice  itself  would  become  unfit  ((f 
use  in  any  way  and  would  be  a  total  loss,  and  the  alcohol  coold  QOt  bi 
handled  profitably  in  competition  with  the  domestic  article.  H* 
therefore  not  practicable  to  extract  the  alcohol,  and  in  fact  it  has  oers 
been  done,  else  it  would  prove  just  as  profitable  to  extract  itfna 
wiues,  now  paying  30  cents  per  gallon  da^. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  A.  Batjxb  &  Co. 


i 


